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PEEFACE. 


HE  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  is  pregnant  with  the  most  momentous 
principles,  and  presents  to  the  reader  the  most  momentous  lessons  possible  in 
the  economy  of  l^Tations.  We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  expressly  to 
these  facts,  because  they  have  now  been  admitted  as  great  lessons,  and  because 
there  yet  remain  others  of  the  same  kind  to  be  learned  by  England,  who,  until  she 
has  learned  them,  cannot  take  that  august  position  before  the  world  which  becomes 
her  2>resent  status,  her  present  free  principles, — a  position  which  is  wholly  within  her 
power.  We  call,  before  all  others,  on  the  great  body  of  the  People — ^the  working 
classes — ^to  note  these  things,  because  it  is  this  class  which,  in  another  generation, 
when  it  shall  have  been  duly  educated,  will  possess  the  deciding  influence  on  the 
tendencies  of  the  Government. 
The  English  Govemm§int,  during  this  reign,  committed  two  capital  mistakes  :  they  endeavoured  to 
rule  our  colonies  by  coercion,  and  they  interfered  to  force  on  the  French  nation  a  dynasty  which  it 
had  repudiated.  In  both  of  these  efforts  they  were  eventually  fbiled,  and  from  those  defeats  they  learned 
two  grand  principles  of  international  law :  that  colonies  must  be  left  to  govern  themselves,  if  they  are  to 
be  retained ;  and  that  no  people  has,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  a  right  to  intrude  itself  into  the  domestic 
affairs  of  anotlier  people.  In  other  words,  what  is  called  the  doctrine  .of  non-intervention  has  been  accepted, 
and  proclaimed  by  England  in  the  case  of  Italy,  and  it  must  henceforth  guide  our  counsels  in  all  our  foreign 
relations. 

Wc  now  see  free  and  self-administering  constitutions  conferred  on  our  colonies,  and  behold  as  the  result 
loyalty  to  the  mother  country,  and  prosperity  to  her  commerce.«  We  see,  as  the  consequence  of  our  past 
bitter  experience,  our  Government,  at  this  moment^  reftising  to  follow  the  example  of  France,  and  to  interfere 
in  the  movements  of  Italy  for  its  political  regeneration.  Having  seen  that  all  our  efforts  to  coerce  the 
French  people  had  ended  in  the  rejection  of  the  effete  dynasty,  which  we  for  twenty  years  made  war  to 
re-establish,  and  that  the  kings,  whom  we  supported  at  an  unexampled  cost^  have  remained  despots  to  this 
day,  we  have  publicly  confessed  that  all  our  gigantic  efforts  were  worse  than  useless ;  that  every  principle 
that  we  laboured  to  maintain  has  been  overthrown  and  trodden  under  foot.  But  at  what  a  cost  has  this 
wisdom  been  purchased ! 

Since  William  III.  first  imported  into  this  country  the  practice  of  meddling  in  the  affaii-s  of  our 
continental  neighbours,  we  have  spent  three  thousand  millioks  steruno  in  wars  of  interference,  including 
tliat  witli  our  American  colonies.  Of  that  three  thousand  millions,  eight  hundred  millions  remain  as  a  debt, 
entailing  on  us  and  our  posterity  twenty-eight  miUions  a-year  of  taxation  to  pay  the  interest.  And  this  is  but 
the  smallest  part  of  the  mischief.  In  those  wars  we  have  caused  the  destruction — ^and  it  is  now  confessed  the 
worse  than  useless  destruction — of  more  than  two  miluons  of  our  own  countrymen,  according  to  tlie  most 
careful  calculations  of  statisticians ;  without  taking  any  account  of  the  infinitely  greater  slaughter  of  other  people 
in  these  wars,  which  could  not  have  been  carried  on  without  our  money  and  encouragement.  Besides  these 
murders,  for  principles  now  abandoned  finally  by  us  as  mistaken  and  mischievous,  we  have  encouraged  and  built 
up  a  system  of  national  expenditure  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  history  of  the  wildest  doings  of  the  most 
profligate  nations.  When  William  III.  commenced  the  grand  delusion  of  foreign  intervention.  Jive  millions 
of  money  were  thought  a  monstrous  national  expenditure  per  annum ;  and  this  only  a  hundred  and  seventy 
,ve.ir8  ago  !     When  William  Pitt  proclaimed  war  against  France,  because  it  would  not  re-admit  a  rejected 
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dynasty,  twelve  millions  of  money  were  thought  a  monstrous  annual  expenditure ;  and  this  only  aixtf/seven 
years  ago  I  Yet  we  have  now  arrived  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  upwards  of  seventy  millions  of  money, 
though  at  peace  with  all  Europe !  The  fashion  and  spirit  of  war  have  enslaved  us  under  the  very  guise  of 
peace,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  we  shall  soon  have  to  pay  one  hundbed  millions  per  annum  for  what 
our  ancestors,  little  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  paid  only  ten  or  twelve  millions  ! 

Surely  these  are  terrible  testimonies  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  that  "he  who  takes  the  swoni  shall 
peiisli  by  the  sword !"  Surely  these  are  trumpet-to^^gued  reminders  that  war  is  as  misdiievous  to  all  national 
as  to  all  iiidividual  interests — to  all  public  as  to  all  private  morals.  To  what  policy,  or  what  event  in 
history — ay,  even  of  pagan  nations — can  we  turn  which  has  produced  the  slaughter  of  two  millions  of  men, 
the  expenditure  of  three  thousand  millions  of  money,  and  the  advance  of  national  taxation  from  four 
millions  to  seventy-six  millions  in  little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  followed  by  the  virtual  confession  of  that 
nation,  that  the  whole  of  this  cost  of  money,  of  human  life,  and  of  taxation,  has  been  abortive^  utterly  wi'ong, 
preposterous,  and,  therefore,  moastrously  wicked ! 

But,  as  we  have  said,  other  like  confessions  yet  remain  for  England.  It  is  time  now  that  she  should 
not  only  proclaim  to  the  world  that  she  will  no  longer  interfere  with  internal  arrangements  of  other  nations, 
but  that  she  will  renounce  all  aggressive  war — the  root  and  sole  root  of  the  frightful  waste  and  blood- 
shed which  she  has  now  repented  of.  It  now  becomes  her,  as  a  Christian  nation,  to  announce  this 
plain  Christian  principle.  The  time  must  come,  in  the  future  enlightenment  of  man,  when  she  must  con* 
less  that  even  defensive  war  is  unchristian,  and  trust  to  the  Power  which  has  declared  this  truth  for  His 
Divine  vindication  of  it.  But  the  time  is  now  come,  when  it  would  be  to  the  gloiy,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  England 
to  proclaim  all  aggressive  war  unchristian,  and,  therefore,  wicked,  and  pregnant  only  with  crime  and  misery. 
It  is  an  example  to  the  nations  trodden  down  and  crumbling  into  financial  ruin  underneath  huge  armies, 
which  England  ought  to  exhibit.  She  has  been  tempted,  stimulated,  urged  by  menace  and  sarcasm,  to  arm 
for  Italy :  she  has  resisted,  and  has  won,  by  her  exercise  of  a  wise  moral  influence  instead,  the  love  and  grati- 
tude of  the  Italian  people. 

We  point  out  these  great  truths  as  emblazoned  in  the  pages  of  the  history  of  George  III.,  to  the  deep 
consideration  of  the  English  nation,  and,  above  all,  to  the  mass  of  its  people.  Every  year,  as  education 
advances  amongst  the  toiling  millions,  must  augment  the  influence  of  the  popular  mind  on  the  national 
destinies.  Far,  removed  from  the  corrupt  spirit  which  surrounds  the  immediate  machinery  of  government, 
the .  people,  once  educated,  will  survey,  through  an  impartiaJ  medium ^^  the  impulses  of  legislation,  and  the 
motives  of  the  executive.  They  will  demand,  and  their  collective  momentum  will  enable  them  to  enforce, 
the  adoption  of  sound  principles.  No  aristocracy  cradled  in  ease  and  luxury,  however  amiable  and  how- 
ever intelligent,  will  become  deeply  imbued  with  a  grand  Christian  morality.  It  will  continually  be 
swayed  by  self-interest :  it  is  the  people  at  large,  having  but  one  interest — ^the  national  one — who,  so  soon 
as  they  are  instructed  in  the  true  laws  of  morals,  will  compel  their  enforcement. 

It  is  to  this  great  class  of  the  community — destined,  in  the  next  generation,  to  be  the  ruling  class — that 
we  address,  Tidth  a  fitting  anxiety,  these  observations.  It  is  for  them  that  we  not  only  detail  facts,  but  point 
solemnly  to  their  enunciation  of  great  national  laws  and  principles.  We  hold  up  the  mighty  errors  of  our 
predecessors  during  this  reign,  written  now  in  oceans  of  blood,  with  the  pen  of  tnith,  and  on  the  parchment 
of  national  incumbrance,  and  we  say  to  those  who  sliall  hereafter  become  the  real  directors  of  events — ^Take 
warning  ]  there  are  yet  equal  errora  to  be  avoided,  equally  luminous  truths  to  be  embraced.  You  have 
before  you  the  terable  monuments  of  the  contempt  of  Christian  philosophy  by  those  deemed  wisest  in  their 
day :  let  not  the  next  generation  have  to  upbraid  you  with  equal  blindness  to  the  principles  of  the  New 
Testament^  that  in  ''peace,  good- will  toward  men"  exists  the  prosperity  of  the  earth. 

We  have  closed  this  volume  with  a  carefiil  and  minute  picture  of  the  excesses  of  a  nation  renouncing 
Christianity ;  we  shall  open  the  next  with  the  grand  error  of  England,  in  conmiencing  war  to  replant  an 
impossible  dynasty.  Let  the  reader  bear  these  great  &cts  in  mind,  and  he  will  draw  £rom  them  a  wisdom 
which  he  will  find  himself  hereafter  called  upon  to  exercise,  in  his  place  and  station,  for  our  common  country. 
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The  opening  of  the  reign  of  George  IIT.  is  the  opening 
of  the  most  eventful  period  of  all  human  history.  During 
thifl  long  reign  two  most  monientoua  wara  were  waged  and 
tinishedT  the  one  eeaentialljr  leading  to  the  other :  the  first 
inaugaratiDg  the  erection  of  colonies  into  great  and 
independent  nations;  the  second,  originating  in  a  people 
i^tung  to  desperation  by  the  oppressions  of  their  govern - 
ment,  throwing  off  royalty,  and  proclaiming  repub- 
licantfim.  The  American  war  of  independence  against 
this,  the  mother  country,  and  the  French  war  of  inde- 
pendence against  their  government,  were  both  the  result 
of  despot bms  and  oppreasiODS,  and  became  eternal  leasoiw ' 
to  dynasties — warnings  and  land-mark*^  by  their  good ' 
and  their  emh  to  all  after  agee  ;  facta  never  more  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  nations,  however  they  may  occasionally 
be  by  their  rulers;  faetg  yet  operating,  and  destined  in- 
evitably to  opera te»  till  all  government^  hwiWpWTP+ti^i" 
perish  in  their  im wisdom.  Siich  were  lEe  grandCl^Vf  ids 
of  the  period  we  are  now  enterujgupon— ecencs  of  cr>n- 
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Tulsions  and  of  struggles,  in  their  violence,  tfaeir  extent, 
thdr  intensitj,  and  their  consequences,  tmparalieled  in  the 
history,  and  unequalled  in  ^  impreflsionB  kft  by  them  on 
the  fortunes  of  mankind. 

George  III.,at  Hie  tine  of  the  sodden  death  dT  his  grand- 
father, WM  in  h»  twwty-second  year.  He  wm  of  a  tUl 
and  vell-bailt  fignre,  with  a  conntenanoe  good-natnred  but 
not  handaome,  and  a  head  idiidi,  had  phrenologistB  then 
existed,  might  have  warned  them,  by  its  receding  front,  and 
consequent  absence  of  the  higher  and  more  intellectual 
facnlties^  by  a  tolerable  ehare  of  conscientiousness^  a  larger 
portion  of  Tenetation,  Twdy  ov^balauced  by  obstiiMcy  and 
combati'TBnesB,  of  those  dangers  which  lay  in  the  way  of 
such  a  monardi,  and  which  were  destined  to  shake  from  his 
crown  its  noblest  jewd,  to  lop  the  broadest  regions  ftom  his 
empire^  and  to  engage  him  in  the  most  IHghtfol  war  against 
the  liberties  of  the  continent— against  people  struggling  to 
free  tiiemselTes  fcom  their  (My  decrepit,  and  tymnnical 
rulers,  aft  a  cost  to  his  own  sabjeets  of  tiie  most  unheardHjf 
bloodAei  and  expense.  Sock  were  the  tenron  and  hage 
calaaMM  kirking  ia  the  narrow  and  ittisaling  hnin  of 
that  WMMVch  celebrated  Ibr  his  piety  and  paternal  goodness, 
forhisiMrality  and  habits  of  domestic  pesos. 

George  nt,  yst  nttawaie  of  bemg  George  III.,  but  oiJy 
imagining  hinndf  prince  of  Wales,  with  the  ioes  of  America 
and  the  French  revolution  still  lying  as  embryos  in  the 
equally  unimagined  future,  was  pleasantly  riding  near  Kew 
with  his  mother's  fayonrite  and  his  own,  lord  Bute,  when  a 
groom  rode  hastily  up  to  inform  him  of  the  sudden  death  of 
the  late  king.  GetMrge,  with  the  oooIimsb  habttual  to  him,  even 
at  that  age,  immediately  commanded  the  groom  to  inform  no 
one  that  he  had  communioated  this  news  to  him— if  neces- 
sary, to  demy  that  hs  had  seen  him.  His  first  action  was  to 
compel  his  messfenger  to  perpetrate  a  piece  of  state  policy,  in 
common  life  styled  a  falsehood ;  his  second,  to  hasten  back 
and  seeiirs  ha»  grandihther's  SKHiey.  William  Pitt  met  him 
and  his  Insepamble  ecnnpanion,  lord  Bfste,  hnrrying  back  to 
Kew  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  this  and  other  purposes. 
The  newB  was  confirmed  by  Pitt,  who  hailed  George  in.  by 
his  new  title.  TiaX  day  and  the  feflowii»g  night  were  spent 
in  secret  arrangsinents,  and  the  next  momin^^  George  pre- 
sented himself  before  Ua  mother,  the  pdnoesa-dowager,  at 
Carlton  House,  where  he  met  his  council,  and  was  then 
foxmaUy  proclaimed.  This  was  on  the  26th  of  Octob^ ,  1760. 

The  conduct  of  the  young  king,  considering  his  shyness 
and  the  defects  of  his  education,  was,  daring  the  ^rst  days  of 
his  sadden  elevation,  calm,  courteons,  a&ble,  and  unembar- 
rassed. "  He  behaved  throughout,'*  says  Horaoe  Walpole, 
"  with  the  gi^Batest  propriety,  digniiy,  and  decency/'  He 
dismissed  his  guards  to  attend  on  the  body  ef  his  grand- 
father. But  it  was  soon  seen  th«;t  there  would  be  great 
changes  in  his  government.  Pitt  waited  on  Um  with  the 
sketch  of  on  address  to  his  oowncil ;  but  the  k^ng  informed 
hun  that  this  had  been  thooght  of,  and  an  address  afafeady 
prepared.  This  was  suffioient  for  Pitt ;  he  had  long  been 
satisfied  that  the  favourite  of  motiicr  and  son,  the  groom  of 
the  stole,  and  the  ins^nrafale  eompanien,  Bute,  would,  on 
the  aeeession  of  George,  moont  into  the  prenaiership.  it  is 
the  curse  of  nations  that  princes  of  narrow  hewh  and  inferior 
capacities   will,   as  a  matter  of  course,  choose  inferior 


minftstacs.  Pitt  was  the  only  man  of  great  and  commanding 
capacity  anongeA  those  who  snmunded  the  throne ;  a  man 
who  had  wrested,  by  perseveiing  talent,  the  management  of 
the  nntioa  ftom  the  feeble  aristocratic  hands  which  had 
reduced  its  Ibrtans  and  its  fame  to  the  lowest  condition, 
and  crowned  liien  both  with  ^ory  and  power;  had 
hmniliwted  all  its  enemies,  and  extended,  at  their  cost, 
our  empiie  beyond  all  its  former  limits.  What  a  mighty 
<MiBrence  betwixt  the  national  disgrftce  and  debility  in 
17^,  and  the  nataonai  vigour  and  prestige  in  1760!  But 
it  was  not  witiiin  the  intellectual  range  of  George  m.  to 
perceive  this  glory  and  its  causes,  and  he  soon  pat  aside  the 
saviour  and  emlter  of  the  nation,  and  chose  men  of  his  own 
cahbre,  and  continued  to  choose,  snch,  till  they  had  lost  ns 
even  mors  thai^  Pitt  had  won  lis — had  lost  us  America,  and 
our  honour  with  it. 

Lord  Mahon  has  taken  miich  pains  to  oonvinee  us  that 
George  HI.  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  intellect.  Cer- 
tainly, he  had  no  lack  of  a  certain  homely  kind  ai  sense  and 
shrewdness,  sodi  as  made  him  a  rery  good  ikrmer,  and 
aftmid  to  lose  a  single  sheep ;  but  that  is  not  the  quality  of 
mind  in  question.  George  was,  and  could  not  fkil  to  be, 
from  the  unfovtmiate  shape  of  his  head,  destitute  of  all  those 
kingly  propertns  of  mind  which  are  necessary  in  difficult 
crises  to  pteseive  nationa,  to  say  nothing  of  augmenting  them . 
He  lacked  that  jgni^  of  intdleet  which  takes  in  the  whole 
horison  of  causes  and  contingencies,  and  that  sympathy  with 
greatness  which  leads  it  to  choose  great  instruments,  and 
associttte  with  nanter  minds.  To  use  the  words  of  our 
greatest  living  poet,  his  mind  ^*  declined  upon  a  lower  range  ^^ 
ef  minds,  and  to  them  he  trusted  the  ftite  of  his  empire, 
without  a  suspicion  that  they  were  incapabfe  of  directing  it. 
The  same  historian  says  that  his  peculiarity  of  manner,  his 
"What,  whats?"  and  "H^y,  h^I''  which  even  his 
worshipper,  Madaie  B'ArUay,  h«B  handed  down  to  our 
notice,  and  which  Wateot  so  eontintnlly  played  upon,  gave 
hin  an  appeumnce  of  shaHownesa  that  was  greater  than  it 
was  jnst.  But  the  tests  of  the  nuad  of  George  HI.  are,  that 
he  Isst  a  magniAsent  ooontry  by  net  having  sense  to  retain 
lis  aftstfaus,  and  neaxly  rvdaed  this  country  in  endeavouring 
to  pvspvp  the  worst  and  most  imbecile  governments  abroad^ 
Mneh  «f  this  may  be  attributed  to  his  narrow  education 
operatiag  on  his  fimited  capacity  ;  but  the  obstinacy  which 
ranted  wise  advBce  and  the  plainest  signs  of  the  times,  stiU 


On  the  mombg  of  Monday,  the  28tli,  his  brother, 
Edward,  dukis  of  Toric,  and  ferd  Bute  were  sworn  members 
of  the  privy  csnmeiL  It  was  seen  at  once  that  Bnte  was  to  be 
the  lord  of  the  ascendaait,  and  the  observant  cowtiers  paid 
an  instant  homa|B^  totitf  nan  through  whom  all  good  things 
were  to  flow.  H*  Unf  **clared  himself,  however,  highly 
satvfied  with  his  psMBif  aabinet,  and  announced  that  he 
wished  no  changes.  A  haaibill  soon  appeased  on  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  ^qpmssing  the  public  apprehensions : 
"  No  petticoat  govemnws*— no  Scotch  favowite— no  lord 
George  Sackvifisr  Bnte  Itti  ahn^a  dmrnptoned  lord 
Geeige,  wh»  w«B  so  bold  in  society  and  so  backward  in  th^ 
field ;  and  the  public  noi^magined  that  they  would  have  a 
governing  clique  of  the  king^s  mother,  her  favourite,  Bute, 
and  his  favourite,  brd  George. 


A.D.  i7eo.] 
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The  duke  of  Newcastle  professed  to  be  bo  diflcoDBolate  for 
the  loss  of  the  late  king,  that  he  gave  oat  that  he  meant  to 
retire  from  court  and  the  world ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
meant  nothing  lees,  though  now  sixty-aix  years  of  age,  and 
be  not  only  consented  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
but  paid  most  fulsome  and  abject  court  to  Bute,  hoping,  he 
said,  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  the  gOTemment,  and  feeling 
proud  not  only  to  serre  with  him,  but  under  him.  Where- 
upon a  witty  lady  obserred,  "  That  the  only  question  was, 
whether  the  king's  chamber  should  be  warmed  with  Scotch 
C091,  Newcastle  ooal,  or  Pitt  coal?'' 

On  the  31st  of  October  George  highly  gratified  the 
serious  part  of  the  nation  by  issuing  a  proclamation  ^^  For 
the  encouragement  of  piety  and  yirtue,  and  for  presenting 
and  punishing  yice,  profaneness,  and  immorality;^*  and 
tbon^  his  example  in  some  of  these  respects  had  not  been 
quite  so  immaculate  as '  historians  represent,  his  after  life 
certainly  gare  force  to  his  orders,  and  the  conduct  of  both 
himself  and  his  queen  produced  the  greatest  change  in  the 
social  aspect  of  the  nation.  They  were  the  unswerving 
maintatneis  of  morality  and  decorum,  though  they  had  not 
the  good  f<»iane  to  secure  these  qualities  in  their  sons. 
Lady  Yarmouth,  the  late  king's  mistress,  having  now  dis- 
appeared from  court,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose 
face  had  rarely  been  seen  there,  now  became  a  frequent 
attendant.  Other  immediate  acts  of  his  majesty  were  not 
so  much  admired.  He  struck  out  of  the  liturgy  the  names 
of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  certainly  had 
great  need  of  prayer  on  his  Wudf ,  and  his  aunt,  the  princess 
Amelia.  This  was  excused,  however,  on  the  ground  that 
they  must  have  been  put  down  below  the  duke  of  York ; 
and  they  were,  therefore,  considerately  merged  into  the 
mass  of  ^'all  the  Royal  Family."  The  rangership  of 
Windsor  Park  was  next  taken  from  the  princess  Amelia 
and  conferred  on  Bute ;  but  then  it  was  said  that  she  was,  in 
reality,  glad  to  give  it  up,  having  made  herself  unpopular 
by  endeavouring  to  stop  up  one  of  the  roads  across  the  park. 
The  privation,  at  all  events,  did  not  want  a  plausible  reason. 
The  next  occurrence  occasioned  equally  disagreeable 
surmises.  The  late  king  had  left  behind  him  a  sum  of  from 
three  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  after  leaving  to 
tke  coonteas  of  Yarmouth  a  cabinet  containing  ten  thousand 
pounds,  he  had  made  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  his 
daughters,  Amelia  and  Mary,  heirs  to  the  remainder ;  but 
this  balance  had  mysteriously  become  reduced  to  about 
ninety  thousand  pounds,  which,  after  the  payment  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  lady  Yarmouth,  was  divided  betwixt 
Cumberland  and  the  princesses,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  money 
nothing  more  ever  was  heard.  It  was  openly  asserted  at  the 
time  that  Greorge  had  made  good  use  of  his  secret  return  to 
the  palace,  as  regarded  this  sum,  and  though  his  admirers 
warmly  defended  him  from  the  charge,  no  denial  was  ever 
madel)y  the  king,  and  the  fact  of  his  afterwards  appro- 
priating the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the  duchies  of  Corn- 
wall and  Lancaster  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  whose  patrimony  it  was,  only  too  com- 
pletely seemed  to  give  some  colour  to  the  charge  of  his 
seizure  of  his  uncle  and  aunts'  legacy. 

On  the  11th  of  November  the  remains  of  George  11.  were 
depented  In  Westminster   Abbey  with   the   usual   regal 


ceremony.  According  to  Horace  Walpole,  the  scene  was  at 
once  melancholy  and  ludicrous.  The  duke  of  Cumberland, 
now  a  mere  bbated  ruin  from  excess,  his  face  distorted  by 
the  effects  of  a  paralytic  stroke,  stood  looking  gloomily  into 
the  vault,  so  soon,  to  a  certainty,  to  receive  his  own  corpse  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  first  flinging  himself  into  one  of 
the  stalls  in  the  chapel,  and  making  an  uproarious  display  of 
grief,  and  then  running  about  with  his  glass  to  spy  who 
were  at  the  funeral,  "spying  with  one  hand,  and  mopping 
his  eyes  with  the  other,"  was  the  object  of  universal 
attention. 

Parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued  for  a  few  days  on 
account  of  the  demise  of  the  crown,  assembled  on  the  18th 
of  November.  The  attendance  was  crowded,  and  the  king 
was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations.  He 
delivered  a  speech,  composed  by  lord  Hardwioke,  and  revised 
by  Pitt,  and  containing  a  passage,  said  to  be  inserted  by 
himself,  as  follows : — ^*'  Bom  and  educated  in  this  country,  I 
glory  in  the  name  of  Briton  1 "  This  word  he  is  said  to  have 
written  "  Englishman,"  but  that  lord  Bute  altered  it  to 
"  Briton ; "  which,  if  true,  was  one  of  the  most  sensible 
things  he  ever  did ;  for  though  the  term  was  criticised  by 
those  who  were  averse  to  the  Soots,  it  was  worthy  of  tbd 
king  of  Great  Britain  to  make  no  distinctions,  but  to  assume 
the  broadest  appellation.  The  sentence  then  continued : — 
"  And  the  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will  ever  consist  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  a  people,  whose  loyalty  and  warm 
attachment  to  me  I  consider  the  greatest  and  most  perma- 
nent security  of  my  throne."  In  the  addresses  these  words 
produced  the  most  enthusiastic  responses.  "  What  a  lustre," 
exclaimed  the  lords,  "  doth  it  cast  upon  the  name  of  Briton, 
when  you,  sir,  are  pleased  to  esteem  it  amongst  your 
glories!"  The  commons  accepted  "with  the  liveliest 
sentiments  of  duty,  gratitude,  and  exultation  of  mind, 
those  most  affecting  and  animating  words."  For  the 
rest,  the  speech  expressed  the  royal  determination  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  all  vigour ;  praised  the  magnanimity  and 
perseverance  of  his  good  brother,  the  king  of  Pruada ; 
and  recommended  unanimity  of  action  and  opinion  in 
parliament.  Nothing  could  appear  more  unanimous  or 
more  liberal  than  parliament.  It  voted  another  subsidy  to 
Prussia  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds ;  fixed 
the  civil  list  for  the  rdgn  at  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  and  granted  the  hitherto  unexampled  supplies  of 
nearly  twenty  millions.  All  parties  and  shades  of  opinion 
seemed  obliterated.  Tories  and  Jacobites  flocked  again  to 
court,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Bute,  many  of  them 
received  posts  in  the  new  household. 

But  the  smoothness  was  only  on  the  surface— beneath 
were  working  the  strongest  political  animosities  and  the 
most  selfish  desires.  The  Kttle  knot  of  aristocratic  families 
which  had  so  long  monopolised  all  the  sweets  of  office,  now 
saw  with  indignation  tribes  of -aqsrants  crowding  in  for  a 
share  of  the  good  things.  The  aspirants  crowded  the  ante- 
chamber of  Bute,  the  angry  and  disappointed  resorted  to 
Newcastle,  who  was  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation  by 
seeing  appointmenta  made  to  new  men  without  his  know- 
ledge ;  members  rushing  in  to  offer  their  support  to  govern- 
ment at  the  next  election,  who  had  hitherto  stood  aloof,  and 
were  now  received  and  encouraged.    Yet,  whilst  he  fumed 
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at  the  pfttrouigS'  wenuwd  lijr  Boto^  k»  piid  tiM  ma^ 
mJhimmir^wfagt  ta  hia,  aiid  lecn^  jguied  ntiMcaUto 
get  mi  of  Um»  ob]^  zmI  mui  in  tfat.  mJMitry,  Pitt)  at  the 
aame  tim»  ttuMb  kct  eaogiatnkted  thaAgmit  itaienMUi  od  the 
diaappeaiaBoe  o£  lifanoiinioDg, 
,  MeaatimCvBiiJi&^na  flcdidoHd{]r«^^"rai&  to  clttrt&ew^ 
lc»  Ilia  owft  aflSttnqstifiii,  noi  nerely  o£  o^lee,  l)«ft  if  ibe 
whok  power  of  the  gonranunort.  He:  acted  as  alzeadf  tke 
oaaiky  wrdiiiri  <rf  cewm«Bka*km  with  the  kin^,  asd  ihe 
depotttorf  ef  hia  secielB.  fie  opened  hie  ^wb  caoitioady 
to  Babb  Dodington,  who  waa  a  oonfidant  of  the  LicUbdd 
Houae  party^  and  atiil  hmigeniig  alter  a  titles  Dodngton 
advised  him  to-  indofie  lerd  Holdenien  to  veiijgi^  and  take 
his  pkee,  wkich^  a4  finty  Bixte  affected  tD  dkapprove  eE,  but 
ewntnall^  acted  vpcn*  The  fioi  objeot  wat  to  get  rid  ef 
Pxlt,  w]his  bjr  kiv  talmta  and  h«i:«kty  independeBoe  of 
BHUHMTt  waa  Bot  moEiaaoeqptakle  to  the  ki»g  and  hja  ooun- 
settw,  Bute^  than  hf  Us  policy,  whidb  they*  desired  to 
abaadoou  Fao^pUeta  w«re  thoco&ire  amduoiialy  pot  ont, 
endeaTOnring  to  repKeent  Pitt  ae  iioatiaUe  lor  wart  sod 
war  aa  having  been  ahready  too  burtheBSoms  to  the  Bstioii. 
Pitt  WB0  too  clearHng^teii  not;  to  peroeire  that  the-  fitvotnate 
would  asBttMHy  take  tke  hefan,  and  tin*  a  peace  pdlicy 
would  be  adopted,,  if  it  weso  only  to  tfacew  a  disoredit  on 
what  ho  had  done.  Mediocrity  hates  tiio  greaiaon  tittt  it 
can  never  approach.  Pibt,  howeirsr,  gave  natynqptoms  of 
rengningvMd  Butoand  his  friendabeciHiegreatly'jaaknH 
lest  ho  iboidd  hkaaeil  prQ|ioaa  pacific  meaBuiea,  and  tinn 
foseatatt  tiben  in  tbeir  grand  nanoBmvre;  fer  it  waa^  not 
peaoa  for  its  own  sake  whiehactoaliedtheaelittteaeMda^bnt 
peace  SMMiyaa  a  meana  to  their  own  elevaAkni.  finleconi* 
nniaicatad  tihese  miaecaUe  learn  to  Dodington,  bnt  he  soon 
diflOOTwed  that  Pitt  was  aa  firm  aa  ever  in  his  old  policy, 
and  he  caow  emlthigly  to  hia  friend  B^bhv  eachumiaf^ 
''Pitt has  no  tfaonght  of  abandottbiig  tho  oontioflvt;  ho  is 
Boadder  than  ever!"  Tho pfaoia  of  Bnto  and  k»  party  were 
therelbfe  matmred  againafe  the  diaK>latioQ  of  parhaaamt, 
which  waa  to  take  place  in  ike  Mk>wing  MardL  There 
was  eome  dissaftisfaction  expreeaed  by  the  pnbiic  i^fainst  the 
present  uiiniBters,  on  acoonnt  of  an  additional  duty  of  three 
shittings  a  baireL  kid  on  ale  and  beer,  which  tokl  very  w^ 
fer  a  change,  and  the  king  waa  mads  sensible  of  the  pcqndar 
disoGntsiitby  thocrieBoif  tiie  nraltitnds  aa  he  went  instate 
to  the  theatres. 

On  the  9rd  q€  Mai«h,  1761,  George,  however,  did  a  rery 
popniar  aotkm  in  his  own  person.  On  thla  day  he  raeom- 
mended  to  pariianent,  in  a  royal  speedi^  that  the  comnis- 
8U>ns  of  the  judges,  which  had  beoi  heid,  aocording  to  the  act 
of  Wilfiam  III.,  since  1701,  qmamdiu  ge  bene  gesserint — that 
Is,  acoordiog  to  good  bdavioar-^-shonid  now  be  made  totally 
independent  of  the  crown,  and  no  longer  terminate  on  its 
demise.  This  waa  a  great  and  important  st^  in  the  jnat 
administiation  at  the  kwa,  and  an  act  was  graiefttOy  and 
imanimoushr  passed  to  that  effect. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  Tenecable  iq)eaker  of  the 
commons,  Onsbw,  resigned  his  post,  alter  oocnpying  it  for 
three-and-tiiirty  years,  with  a  degree  of  ability,  impartiaiity, 
and  conrtesy  which  has  made  his  name  fiunons  in  that  house. 
The  commons  passed  a  vote  exprcaring  their  seaee  of  the 
retiring  speaker's  eminent  serricee,  and  praying  his  majesty 


togianihinisanosigttakkaMiricofhia&foar.  Aiooordangly, 
a  psnnbn  <rf  three  thooaand  poonda  a  year  waa  settled  on 
him,  and  hiason  waaaAerwnsds  created  baron  Grankj,  and 
ancoeaded  hiacoosin  aa  heron  Onslow. 

On  Urn  21et  of  Mardi  pariaainent  wm  cyaK>lyed  by  pro- 
danuMtion,  and  tho  sane  day  the  Gaaette  amioaMed  several 
of  tiM  changca^Morflsined  on  in  tiionnniatry.  The  duke  of 
Bedford  saiared  iron  the  kird-lirabenanoy  of  Inland,  and 
hia  pboo  waa  taken  by  tike  earl  of  Halifax.  L^;geywhowas 
consadersd  too  mock  in  thohstaraal  of  Pitt,  was  dfamiwed  on 
the  19th,  and  lord  Harrington  now  took  hia  place  of  chan- 
cellor of  tke  exriie^ner.  Okarfaa  Tewnshend  to<^  Barring- 
ten'b  fonner  pfawey  and  Sir  Fraaoai  Daskwood  became 
treaeoier  of  the  chambers  in  room  of  Towndiend.  Both 
Townshend  and  Paahwood  had  gone  over  to  the  party  of 
Bote.  Lord  HcMinucsa  was  nowmnde  to  do  what  Dodington 
had  bcAwo  suggested  \  he  rengned  his  ofieo  of  secretary  of 
staite,  and  on  the  25tk  Bake  waa  gaastted  aa  iqppointed  to 
that  peat.  Thm  was  the  rvait  of  aU:  the  other  more- 
Holflferneaa  waa  rswarded  te  Ida  coanplianee  by  the 
^  after  tho  desjA  of  the  infirm  diike  o£  Donet,  of 
tko  wardenship  of  the  Cinqiie  Porta,  witk  a  aafaiy  of  fcNor 
tiioaaandpoandsayear.  Ifo  notioa  of  this  change  had  been 
oommunicoted  to  eitiiar  HokkeneaB  or  Pitt,  tho  otiier  and 
chief  aecietary,  till  it  took  pboe.  Tho  Idng-  said  he  was 
tired  of  having  one  secietery  who  eonld  do  nothing,  and 
another  who  wonld  do  notlang;  Pitt,  who  waa  indicated  aa 
the  wooki-do-notihing  aeantary,  mnst  have  felt  that  his  own 
poet  in  oonjnndion  with  Bofte^  wha  he  knew  akned  to  do 
overythingv  coald  not  be  kiting;  bot  he  stifl  contiimed  to 
aet,  and  dstormined  only  to  resign  when  it  should  he  seen 
that  a  oontrary  and  more  diahonoorahk  foreign  policy  forced 
him  fiom  hia  position.  He  know  that  that  day  could  not  be 
£tf  off,  for  there  were  no  aoikBlguoaa  symptoms  of  a  deter- 
muwtion  ait  court,  under  the  Bcrto  inflne^ce,  that  Frederick 
of  Pman  waa  to  be  abandoned,  aad  peace  made  atall  oosto. 
ThW)  there  ooghi  to  have  been  no  sneh  meddling,  btood  j, 
and  expensive  inteaferenee  In  continental  quarrels,  first  on 
one  aide,  and  then  on  another,  as  these  had  been  ;  but,  to 
wxthfeiw  dishonouEably  firom  a  cmmeetion  improdentlj 
entered  into,  waa  only  adding  wfiuay  to  IbUy.  Frederick 
waa  now  reduced  to  the  v^ige  of  despair  and  alnwat  of  total 
ruin ;  and,  having  been  aeoessory  in  the  means  of  bringing 
ham  to  that  paap,  hy  sopportimg  htm  in  his  martial  achemea. 
It  was  the  part  of  an  hononrable  government  to  see  him 
through  the  crisis  before  desertiDg  him.  But  Bute  had  no 
more  feefing  of  honour  than  the  tories  Harley  and  Boling- 
broke,  who  perpetrated  the  same  course  of  perfidy  towards 
our  allies  at  the  peace  fd  Utrecht. 

In  addition  to  the  ministerial  changes,  there  were  at  the 
same  time  a  few  promotions.  Three  baronets  of  old  standing, 
Curaon,  (kosvenor,  and  Irby,  were  made  barons.  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  became  krd  Grantham;  and,  after  u  loog 
course  of  political  dodging,  Bubb  Dodington  was  invested 
with  the  honours  of  a  peerage  as  lord  Melcombe.  A  new 
honour  waa  also  conferred  on  Bute,  by  creating  his  wife,  the 
only  daughter  of  kdy  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  and  an 
excellent  woman,  an  Enghah  baroness. 

Bute  had  arranged  wUh  the  dnke  of  Newcastle  for  the 
management  of  the  dectkms  for  the  new  parliament,  aaf^ 
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no  means  of  govemnient  bribery  ifve  OButied  to  pnwmre 
one  of  t<»7  tendenoieB,  and  laToimble  to  the  Bute  oabaL 
The  aale  of  boroogiM  was  eartenahrelj  and  undiggokcdly 
practised,  and  the  mode,  now  to  common,  of  erading  the 
direct  diarge  of  hribeiy  by  giymg  an  abaurdly  great  prioe 
for  some  article  to  an  eleotor,  was  laviBhly  introduoed.  Foote, 
in  his  play  of  ''The  Nabob,*'  ^appUy  Mt  off  ihia  owtom. 
He  makes  a  voter  eay — ^  When  I  toc^  up  my  freedom,  I 
conld  get  but  thirty  guineas  for  a  new  pair  of  jaek-^boot8 ; 
whibt  ray  neighbour  over  the  way  had  a  fifty-pound  note 
for  a  pair  of  wash-leather  breeehes ! " 

On  the  8th  of  Jaly  an  eztraordinaiy  privy  council  was 
sommoned.      All  the  members,  of  whatever  party,  were 
desired  to  attend,  and  many  were  the  speculations  as  to  the 
important  object.  The  general  idea  was  that  it  involved  the 
continuation  or  the  termination  of  the  war.  It  turned  out  to 
be  for  the  announcement  of  the  king^s  intended  marriage.  The 
lady  selected  was  Charlotte,  the  second  sister  of  the  dnke  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  a  prince  of  a  petty  state,  hut  •f  the 
most  enormous  pretensions  to  the  antiquity  and  uaaduherated 
blood  of  his  lineage.    In  this  respect  the  young  princess  his 
sister,  who  was  yet  only  seventeen,  and  of  no  beauty  or 
fortune,  thought  herself  infinitely  the  superior  of  her  xnteniad 
husband,  the  king  of  England,  the  lofty  purity  of  whose 
genealogy  had  been  so  grievously  debased  by  such  encroach- 
ments as  those  of  the  Woodvilles,  Tudors,  Hydas,  and  the 
like  plebeians.    Like  George  himself,  she  was  by  no  means 
overdone  with  education ;  she  eould  plaj  npon  the  haipai- 
chord,  and  that  was  the  sum-total  of  Jmt  asoMupliafamaDts. 
Like  the  Hanoverian  monarchs,  wlMMa  fine  ahe -««  deitined 
to  perpetnate,  she  had  no  tMt«  whatuiui  lor  literatnie  and 
the  arts;  she  had  read Bttb,  and  of  tbii  IHOa  neack  to  no 
English.    In  &et,  whatawar  may  have  baan  liha  advantage 
in  a  protestant  point  of  ww,  tha  importation  of  Geman 
prinoesses  haa  been  a  praptiee  espeoia^y  peanmoua  in  numy 
other  respects.    Genaan  man  tat  genaraHy  iwH  adocated, 
German  women  genaRaiDy  aa  IB. 

The  contempt  of  the  ftmale  wmA  m  Germaigr  is  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  that  conntry;  henoa  tha 
education  and  the  wretched  moral  eboraeker  cf  a 
accept  in  our  present  exoefleBt  queen,  wiio  haore  had  Geiman 
mothers.  The  mother  of  George  IIL  and  of  the  dnke  of 
Cumberland,  whose  connection  with  Bute  was  the  aoandal 
of  the  age,  could  only  turn  out  ill-educated  sons.  Walpele 
says  that  George  lU.  was  brought  up  in  duplidty,  and  that 
his  first  act,  the  command  to  his  groom  to  utter  a  falsehood, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  secure  his  grandfather^s  hoards, 
was  expressive  of  his  character.  Lord  Mahneebury  shows 
us  what  a  wretched  education  queen  Caroline,  the  consort 
of  George  IV.,  had,  and  how  certain  were  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  succeed.  The  want  of  moral  truth 
in  queen  Charlotte  was  propagated  in  the  licentious 
character  of  her  sons. 

Apart  from  these  defects  of  an  overwhelming  pride  of 
pedigree,  and  of  the  narrowness  of  her  education,  the  young 
prinoem  had  a  considerable  amount  of  amiability,  good 
sense,  and  domestic  taste.  These  she  shared  with  her  intended 
huabandt  and  whilst  they  made  the  royal  couple  always 
retiring,  at  the  same  time  they  caused  them  to  give,  during 
their  Uvea,  a  certain  moral  air  to  their  court.    This  morality, 


however,  became  dreadfolly  outraged  by  ihefar  childien,  even 
during  their  own  day,  nor  had  George  III.  that  unexoep- 
tionaUe  rig^t  to  declare  thai  his  sons  had  abandoned  the 
example  of  their  Ikther,  iMcik  omr  Jdstoriana  too  generally 
assume.  Lord  Mahon  finds  no  e^t  ef  asMual  taint,  in 
his  youthful  oharacter;  the  writer  of  <ihe  "Pictorial 
History"  gees  further.  He  mys :•--'' On  aaoending  the 
throne,  George  III.  was  only  in  his  twenty-tlurd  year,  yet 
he  preBented  few  of  the  graoea,  and  none  of  the  MveUness  of 
youth.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  wiioUy  free  from  the  vices 
or  irregukrities  whioh  oamuionfy  attended  tint  age  with 
persons  in  his  situation." 

That  is,  that  George  had  not  kept  his  mistreaa,  according 
to  the  regular  custom  of  his  forefathers.  It  is  too  true  that 
there  is  nothing  so  remarkable  in  the  English  people  as  their 
oo-existent  propensities  to  king-worship  and  freedom- 
worship.  A  moral  and  religious  nation,  abhorring  licen- 
tiousness, and  severe  in  its  punishment  of  the  invaders  of 
domestic  purity*  we  have  always  not  merely  tolerated  in  our 
monarchs  a  contempt  for  the  conjugal  virtues,  but  have 
shc^Wn  a  sort  of  fimdness  for  their  grosser  vices.  Nay,  so  fiir 
have  our  oountiywomen  forgotten  in  kings  and  princes  their 
stem  and  inexorable  judgments  against  the  frailties  of  their 
sex,  that  they  have  generally  deemed  it  a  real  honour  to  be 
a  prinoeVi  ooncubine.  They  have  eagerly  wrangled  for  the 
universal  distinction ;  they  have  boasted  of  it ;  they  have 
paradod  it  before  the  world  when  they  have  got  it ;  and 
there  isn*  eause  whioh  has  tended  to  diffuse  demoralisation 
thieugh  Snglah  society  ao  mndi  as  this.  We  need  not 
glanee  teck  te  tiM  difs  of  the  Tndon  and  the  Stuarts,  or 
point  ie  lihe  lilcheat  phem  of  the  peerage,  for  the  proofe  of 
it :  the  piinoes  of  Hanaeer^  n  heavy  and  dull  race,  were 
always  amvounded  hf  n  acai  of  harem  of  this  kind. 
George  L  hed«  haajdna  Sng^  enea,  a  troop  of  German 
ones,  notorious  for  their  Hy**— *t  rapacity.  George  II.  is 
said  to  have  had  little  natmmi  diapaaition  to  gallantry,  but 
actually  thoaght  it  an  honcmr  to  how  to  him !  ^^  So  far 
had  our  customs  aanctioaedmgFalmoe.  He  was,  in  fact,  led 
by  his  education,  and  the  eridanee-ef  public  opinion,  to  adopt 
adultery  as  a  royal  grace.  A&d  new  George  UI.  is  held 
up  in  the  ^^  Pictonal  History  *"  as  a  perfect  model  of  chastity 
and  propriety.  **  Though  so  young,"  it  says,  "  so  healthy 
and  robust,  and  though  his  predeceesor  had  been  so  old,  he 
was  the  fint  prince  of  his  house  to  do  without  a  mistrees  I 
A  few  months  after  his  accession  he  married,  and  from  that 
time  his  fidelity  to  his  consort  was  as  remarkable  as  his 
previous  continence." 

This  is  a  singular  statement  for  a  writer  of  a  history^  of 
England,  and  especially  regarding  a  prince  of  our  time. 
We  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm  that  eulogy ;  but, 
with  all  George's  domestic  and  public  virtues,  and  he  had 
many,  we  should  justly  forfeit  all  claim  to  confidence  if  we 
did  not  state  the  real  facts.  To  say  nothing  of  a  certain 
flirtation  with  lady  Sarah  Lennox— recorded  by  lord  Orford 
just  previous  to  George*s  marriage->which,  probably,  was 
innocent  enough,  there  is  another  affair,  which  involves  a 
grave  charge  against  the  pattern  king.  When  prince  of 
Wales  he  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  quakeress  of  the  name 
of  Hannah  Lightfoot.  She  resided  at  a  linendraper^s  shop, 
at  the  comer  of  Market  Street,  St.  Jameses  Market.    The 
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name  of  the  linendraper  was  Wheeler.  "  As  the  prince," 
says  Beckford,  in  his  ^'Conversations,"  published  in  the 
"  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  "  could  not  obtain  her  affections 
exactly  in  the  way  he  most  desired,  he  persuaded  Dr. 
Wilmot  to  marry  them,  which  he  did  at  Kew  Chapel,  in 
1759;  William  Pitt,  afterwards  lord  Chatham,  and  Ann 
Taylor,  b^ng  the  parties  witnessing,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  the  document  is  still  in  existence." 

We  have  always  understood  that  the  documentary 
evidence  of  this  marriage  was  carefully  preserved  in  the 
family  of  the  descendants,  a  highly  respectable  family  of  the 


Ustendng  for  something.  A  pipe  and  tabor  appeared  in  the 
street,  stopped  and  played  awhile  before  the  house,  and 
scarcely  had  it  ceased,  when  Hannah  Lightfoot  was  found  to 
have  disappeared.  On  making  search  for  her,  her  Mends 
learned  that  she  had  left  the  house  and  been  seen  to  enter  a 
close  carriage,  which  stood  in  the  next  street,  which  then 
drove  rapidly  away.  The  suspicion  fell  immediately  upon 
the  prince.  The  distracted  husband  gave  chase ;  and,  over- 
taking the  prince,  I  believe,  at  Kew  Palace,  demanded, 
it  is  said,  on  his  knees,  and  with  the  most  passionate 
pleading,  the  restoration  of  his  wife,  but  in  vain. 
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name  of  G — 1— n.  We  have  often  been  informed  by  a 
quak^ess,  who  resided  in  London  at  the  time,  that  the 
friends  of  Hannah  Lightfoot,  aware  of  the  attentions  of  the 
prince,  were  extremely  anxious  to  get  her  married  to  a 
young  man  of  her  own  society,  who  was  passionately 
attached  to  her.  The  day  was  fixed — nay,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  marriage  had  actually  taken  place — when,  soon  after 
the  return  of  the  bridal  party  firom  the  ceremony,  Hannah 
Lightfoot  was  observed  to  be  restless,  went  to  the  window 
several  times,  and  appeared  to  be  in  an  absent  state,  as  if 


Now,  if  it  was  the  fact  that  George  actually  thus  carried 
off  the  wife  of  another  man  on  his  wedding-day,  it  is  a  black 
stain  on  his  memory  which  no  panegyric  can  wash  out.  If 
Hannah  Lightfoot  was  thus  married  previously,  she  was  not 
his  legal  wife,  otherwise  she  had  as  fair  a  claim  to  the 
queenly  crown  as  Elizabeth  Woodville,  Anna  Boleyn, 
Catherine  Howard,  Jane  Seymour,  Catherine  Parr,  and 
Anne  Hyde ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  the  law  forbidding 
royal  marriages  with  subjects  was  not  then  made,  but  was 
afterwards  passed  by  George  himself.     Of  his  marriage  with 
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Hannah  Lightfoot  there  is  no  question,  and  it  depends 
entirely  on  this  wedding-day  elopement,  whether  Charlotte 
was  a  wife  at  all,  or  a  queen  at  ail.  If  the  carrying  off  had 
taken  place  before  the  wedding  cerenoony  with  the  young 
quaker,  Hannah  Lightfoot  would  have  been  de  jwrt  md  dt 
facto  queen  of  Engknd.  It  would  appear  tiiat  George  III. 
laid  up  for  himself  tionbles  of  the  deepest  4fB  by  this  nar- 
riage — troubles  affecting  the  happiness  of  his  &voQEile 
daughter,  and,  probably,  the  leading  canae  of  his  own 
insanity.  Into  theM,  as  of  a  distant  date,  we  enter  act 
here;  but  we  may  suimise  that  theee  ebcnmBtanoes,  not 
less  than  the  ecandabos  conduct  of  his  broifaer,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  led  him  to  pass  the  royal  maniage  act,  ioft- 
bidding  the  maniage  of  any  member  of  ihe  royal  fiumly 
with  a  subject,  except  with  the  expran  oooaent  of  the 
soveteign. 

The  earl  of  Haroourt  wu  diepatched  to  Siveliti  to  demand 
the  hand  of  the  princess.  He  was  folkHred  by  the  dw^esses 
of  Hamilton  and  Anoaster,  and  lady  Effingham,  to  attend 
upon  her  during  her  joamey.  Lord  Harcourt  was  leoeiTed, 
as  may  be  snpfosed,  with  overwhefaMig  oonrl^y  at  Steelits, 
bong  ahn^nattended  byabody-faard,  as  the  reftesentatiye 
of  Rugknd,  of  which  the  priuoea  was  about  to  be  queen. 
On  Ae  8th  of  September  OhailDte  wriTed  at  St.  James's, 
and  that  alhenioon  the  maniig*  took  place,  tiie  oenmoDy 
being  performed  by  the  aiohbishop  of  CanteriMiry.  The 
next  day  the  royal  couple  Md  a  ciowded  dnwing-zoom  and 
ball,ia  wUch  the  queen  naneported  to  hare  oonducted  bar- 
self  esctmiQly  well.  Oftlfce  22nd  the  ooronatkm  took  place 
with  the  greatest  splniour ;  and  it  is  noted,  not  only  as  a 
sign  of  the  popularil^ef  the  soyere^^os,  bat  of  the  adyancing 
wsalthof  the  comrti^,  that  the  pktfom  ftom  St.  Maigaiet's 
nwndhouae  to  An  abbey  door,  which  Jit  Oeoige  n.%  poro* 
nation  let  for  tely  pounds,  now  let  lor  two  thousand  fow 
hundred  pMnik  There  was  <me  remaikable  ^eotator  ef 
this  eeeoe^ whese  fni^fMMHt imye  been  strange;  themaa — 
who,  hai  in  £uni]^s«lBA  wisely,  should  h&v*  Ihare  been 
downeA  himself— was  Charles  Stuart. 

We  nnet  now  st^  back  a  little  to  obserye  the  mr  on  the 
continent  fnm,  the  opening  of  the  present  campaign.  Fre- 
derick «f  Praasia  lay  enean^ad  dning  the  winter  in  SiWn, 
sunoaded  by  diftnahieft  and  enen&es.  His  resooraas  of 
both  nwiyiind  men  appealed  weli  nigh  eodiausted.  The 
endoC  nMbun,  1760,  brought  him  tin  news  of  the  dea4&  of 
Geome  IL,  and,  from  what  Iw  could  learn  of  the  disposition 
and  Ids  chief  adyisen^  it  waa  certain  that 
be  s(tteBipted  by  Enghmd.  TUs  depressing 
I  oonfirmed  in^ecember  by  the  English  par- 
;  again  Us  nsual  subsidy,  bat  reluctantly, 
andhetendit  pud  with  alffi  more  rekictaMe  and  delay, 
TVhOlt  1km  ■wiMwsd  with  the  total  km  of  the  funds  by 
Fhmh  ke  oaniied  on  the  ww,  be  saw,  as  the  qpring  ap- 
proaehad,  the  bmians  and  Aamtrians  advaaehig  against 
him  with  mora  An  double  hm  own  foroes.  He  had  not 
fifty  tiK>asand  bmu,  whilst  Butterlin,  the  Bnssmn  general, 
commanded  sixty  thousand,  and  Laudohn,  the  Austrian, 
seyenty  thousand.  Prince  Henry  was  menaced  in  Saxony 
by  marshal  Daun,  and  another  Russian  army,  in  Pomerania, 
was  marching  to  the  siege  of  Colberg. 
Under  these   circumstances,  Frederick   endeayoured  to 


preyent  the  junction  of  the  Russians  trnder  Butterlin  and 
the  Austrians  under  Laudohn.    He  boldly  threw  himself 
betwixt  theee  two  armies,  and  for  a   long  time  defeated 
their  attempts  at  a  jonction.    At  length,  on  the  12th  of 
August,  his  enemies  accomplished  their  union  near  Striegau, 
in  qpite  of  him.    lliere  appeared  now  no  other  prospect  but 
that  they  would  completely  sorround  ^m.    But,  with  greiit 
address, .  Frederick  threw  himself  into  the  fortified  camp  of 
Bunsdiwiti,  under  tiie  guns  of  Schweidnitz,  where  he  had  a 
strong  gameon.     This  camp  was  defended  by  a  chain  of 
formidable  works,   four-and-twenty  terrible  batteries,  with 
mines,  deep    ditdies,   and    ckevaux-de-jTrm.      The   allies 
attempted  to  Uoekade  him  there  and  starye  him  out ;  but  he 
obtained  oom  from  the  depots  in  Sohweidnxtz,  whilst  the 
country  rcHind,  being  laid  waste,  the  enemy  themselyes  were 
aasailed  by  fiunine.      They  were  daily  in  expectation  of 
abundance  of  provisions  from  Poland   in   fiye   thousand 
wagons ;   but  Frederick  had   di^iatched  a  flying  cdumn, 
under  geneesl  Pkten,    to   intercept  these,  which   he  did 
eiieotaal^,  besides  destroying  three  of  their  largest  magazines 
on  the  Pohah  fiwticrs.    At  this  news  the  allies  quitted  their 
blockade  «f  the  Ftussian  king.     Bntterlin  retired   into 
Pomerania^  and  Landohn  to  the  aaighboarhood  of  Freiburg. 
At  the  end  of  Septsndber  Frederiok  quitted  his  strong  camp, 
anA  marched  tewpis  Upper  Silesia,  but  Tiandehn  iustantly 
atenoed  wAm  Ite  wacated  position.      Instead  of  taking 
Lsadohn  in  the  wtm^  sa  he  intended,  Fkederick  now  saw 
that  fenoeal  enonle  1^  boldert  manflMvre  of  ihe  idiolo 
war.  Inthe  night  ef  the  1st  <tfOotobeB,tduchwnsextremely 
dsa^  he  led  his  tM^padfenUy  a^sinst  the  walk  <tf  Schweid- 
nitz.   Genend  Zataov  that  night  was  giving  %  ball  to  his 
oflLcers.    The  usnal  pieonnlions  were  rehoEed,  and  Laudohn, 
joshing  iBlB  Ite  mwmmd  mtsf^  killed  the  aentinek,  scaled  the 
■niwrnls,  waded  the  liasK,  «nd  mounted  the  city  walls 
befion  Ite  dhvrn  was  gpMFsn.    Ihe  garrison,  fonr  tkooaand 
stroqg,  nnhed  to  the  deteoe,  and  In^^ht bravely;  but  they 
were«f«fowered,  and,  befim  4syi>reak»  the  Austrians  were 
in  Ml  pOBseauon  of  this  the  groat  iKtress  of  SHesia,  which  it 
hadooet  the  Prussians  months  of  JJeekidn  ami  hard  ^ting 
teanbdue. 

ThiswiaanhinM%  bkm^  to  Fisfaibk,  b«t  he  aiiected  to 
hnr  it  pUfesophionliy,  whibt  the  gallant  Lamlohn  was 
naUier  oenMred  thaa  airlanded  by  his  own  eoort  liar  his 
e^loit.  fie  had  undsrtAen  the  daring  enterprise  without 
oonanHtng  the  empna  or  the  Anlic  oonnoil,  and  the  ahsord 
etiqwstte  of  Anstria  was  Mghly  i^fonded  hy  it.  Itreqoired 
the  better  sense  ef  lie  esnperor  to  pierent  a  finnnal  osnasre 
being  paesed  on  the  liero. 

He  captore  of  SohweidnitK  enabled  tiie  Aoetrians  to 
winter  in  Silesia,  wtiich  they  had  never  y«t  done  during  the 
war ;  and  the  KvriHis  under  Butterlin  abo  foond,  to  their 
l^rsat  satis&ction,  «n  arriving  in  Pomerania,  that  thqr  could 
winter  in  Colberg.  Hie  Ruanan  divinon  under  RoeBanaow 
had  besieged  Colberg  both  by  land  and  sea,  and,  spite  of 
the  attempts  of  the  Prussians  under  Platen  and  Enobloch, 
sent  by  Frederick  to  relieye  it,  it  had  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render. Under  these  discouraging  circumstances  Frederick 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Breslau.  His  affairs  never 
wore  a  darker  aspect.  He  was  out-generaled  and  more  dis- 
comfited this  campaign  than  by  a  great  battle.    His  enemies 
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hj  near  m  aagneiited  stnng^  of  poshm,  And  his  rMourees 
had  OBonKnaix  dBcreancL  ^Tolteiie,  irlio^  from  a  fipiead, 
UBS  beomie  a  bitter  enewy^  cxoHed  <»rar  kim  in  writing^  to 
t^<U»deChaisiiid,  tfaexDiBiBterof  I^SDce^  oafeolatijig;  on 

Xleeaa^wl^sgiasfethAFraidkwMi  opened  ki  Febmiury 
bj  primee  Faeciinattd  pf  Bcvnswiek,  bf  atUddng  the  di^ 
ds  BtiQ|^  a^l  dming-hiiB  oo*  of  CaaseL  la  tiior  ictreiri; 
towaxds  liie  Mater  ths  iWich  vore  attacked  by  tfao  uaited 
£)n:esolthaHaaovena&geB0ni,  SpoTken^aadthePraBBaii 
geaoal  Sjbnig,  aaar  LaagawahMi,  who  took  from  them 
three  thousand  prisoners,  and  captured  or  destroyed  aSH 
ihm  magftiiBtfff  Prijaea  Feidiaand  Mowedap  this  advan- 
tage byiMttacfcingtheaa  in  Macbuzg,  GoHiBgen,  and  Ziegen- 
Iiain,  and  a|^ed  hinself  paiiieiiiariy  ig>  the  siege  of  Caaid. 
Bat  Broglie^  now  reeoivefed  froai  has  surprise,  first  defeated 
the  heraditary  ^ace  of  Bkraaiswick,  FerdSnaad^  nephew,,  at 
Stangerede,  and  then  lepnkod  Feardfauuid  himself  from 
CasMl. 

The  destraetion  etf  tha  Trmdk  magaoMS  deisiyed  their 
ope»t]OBB  till  aidsianaaery  when  Broglie  adfanced  fireon 
Casael,  and  tha  pvinoe  Souhise  from  the  Rhinef  to  give 
Ferdiaand  bat^.  Ovt  the  msKh  they  again  fsE  m  with 
Sporken^  aod  tfaia  tine  defieated  one  of  his  poels^  and  took 
nineteen  {Meoes  of  cannon  and  eight  hoadredpcisMien.  The 
allies  awaited  them  in  front  of  the  rifer  Lippe^  and  betwixt 
thatriTBT  andtheAeBtc»'nearth»TiUageof  Kirdh-Denkeni. 
The  French  united  in  the  fofee^  of  Teatebgrg  naorod  gronad 
to  the  Genaansy  whera  their  gpreat  hero^  Henuttn,  anni- 
hilated tiie  Roman  legions  of  Yaras,  and  wkeve,  if  anywhore^ 
Gennans  mnst  fight  well.  Ferdinand  was  alxDQgly  en- 
camped with  the  m^  m  frcmi^  and  the  English,  under  tiie 
marqnis  of  Gmnby  and  genenU  Conway^  fecning  the  ccntse 
and  right  of  his  poeitioa. 

On  the  evening  of  tha  ISib  el  July,  De  Beoglie^  aiming 
at  engrosBlng  the  hoaomrs  of  the  victoxy»— for  the  allied 
troofia  were  inferior  to  him  in  numbeis — ieHl  enddenly  on 
Granby's  wing^  where  he,  however,  net  a  biaye  reception, 
and  though  the  En^iah  fior  soma  time  had  to  bear  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  assault,  he  was  driven  back  by  them  with  heavy 
slaughter.  The  next  morning  prince  Soubise^  highlj  indigo 
nant  at  Broglie^  conduct,  renewed  the  attack  on  Granby's 
division,  and  the  battle  became  genend,  the  whole  fcsrae  of 
Sotibiae  and  BiogHe  being  engaged.  The  conflict  oontiBoed 
fire  hours,  when  the  French  were  loated  oa  all  points^ 
Living  lost,  according  to  the  allies,  five  thouaaad  men, 
i^hilst  they  themselves  had  only  lost  one  thousand  five 
hundred.  Both  prince  Ferdinand  andGranby  distinguished 
themselves  highly  by  their  gallantry  and  management.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  eommanders  fell  into  violent 
quarrel,  Sonbise  accusing  Broglie  of  intentionally  beginning 
the  action  without  concert  with  him,  and  Broglie  chazging 
5M>ubise  with  backwardness. 

Notwithstanding  the  repulse  at  Eirch-Dezdoem^  the 
French  soon  outnumbered  the  allies;  but,  as  the  com- 
Tnanders  could  not  agree,  they  separated  their  forces,  and 
Ferdinand  was  compelled  to  do  the  same  to  watch  them. 
Broglie  Grossed  the  Weser  and  marched  for  Hanover,  and 
Ferdinand  followed  him ;  whilst  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Branswielc  threw  himself  betwixt    Soubise  and  Munster, 


which  he  menaced.  The  prince  managed  to  save  Munster 
by  harassing  Soofane,  and  destn^ng  his  magazines;  and 
priaoe  Feadiaand,  seeing  no  other  means  of  checking 
Broglie's  advanne  into  Hanover,  directed  his  march  into 
fisam,  whesa  ha  destroyed  the  French  magazines,  and  cat 
offBiogfie's  eonnnwiiGation  with  the  French  finceaintfaat 
quarter;  a  manoeuvre  by  which  he  oompdled  Biogfie  to 
halt  on  hia  manA,  and  eventually  return  to  Claasely  whilst 
Soahise  zetmated  to  the  Lower  Bhioe.  in  (m&  of  the 
akinatahea^  daring  &eae  movsmaDlSy  Ferdmand'a  nephew, 
prince  Henry  AJhert  of  Branswick,  was  killed.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  Frendi  omaaanders  were  mntually  carried 
hoBM  in  their  dsqwdbdbffl.  Broghs,  who  had  not  the  same 
ooart  mtereat  as  Soahise^  thongh.  £nr  more  pqmlar  with 
both  amy  and  peoplev  was  leeaQed,  and  banished  to  his 
estates. 

If  the  French  had  been  by  no  means  socceflsfol  in  Ger- 
many, they  had  been  mueh  less  in  other  quartern  of  the 
g}ob«t  In  tha  East  Lafies  wa  had  taken  Fondfeheny,  their 
chief  settlement,  finm  them,  and  thus  xemained  maaterB  of 
thewholaeoaatof  €onBnandei,andQf  the  entire,  tsade  with 
iMlia.  In  tiie  West  indiea,  tfa^  Freach  had  bsm  fi>rti- 
fying  Bominiea,  contrary  to  tsesity,  and  lord  BoBn  and  Sir 
Jasms  Douglas  weve  sent  thither,  and  qieediiy  reduced  it. 
France,  indeed,  waa  now  fast  sinking  in  exhaustion ;  her 
fleet  was  dss^Mjed,  her  tnida  ruined,  her  people  im- 
poveriflhed  and  diKontanted.  AQ  her  colonies  wera  gone, 
and  at  home  there  were  saiiDUi  diiSwenom  betwixt  the 
court  and  pariiamenri^  the  dnmcii  and  the  eourts  of  hiw. 
Loms  XY.  was  a  man  of  no  mark,  or  ability,  inclined  to 
peace,  and  leaving  att  affivs  to  his  ministers^  and  still  more 
to  hb  mastreBS^  Madame  da  Fompadonr.  Choisecd  was  a 
man  of  talent,  but  of  inunense  vanity,  and  Mttk)  persistent 
firmaesSb  He  had  undertaken  the  administration  with  an 
idea  that  he  conld  chedc  En^^d  and  hamhlePnHDa.  In 
these  ebjeeta  ha  had  signally  fiiiled.  The  people  oompiained 
that  he  had  rained  Fmnse  in  the  vain  endeavoor  to  asast 
its  anmart  enen^,  AoHtria.  Choiaeul  was  now  anxious  for 
peaoe^  bat,  too  pioad  to  make  the  proposal  directly,  he 
mdueed  the  eouarts  of  Ruana  and  Asstria  to  do  it.  It  was 
si^geeted  that  a  Qongrem  shodd  fae  held  at  Augsburg  lor 
settlibg^  the  peaea  of  Ikiropa.  Fngliad  and  Prussia  readily 
consented,  and  the  EngjUnh  government  imaaediaitely  named 
as  its  plenipotantiariea  the  earl  of  Egremont,  lord  Stormont, 
aaibassador  at  Warsaw,  and  Sur  Joseph  Ybrkev  ambassador 
at  the  Hague.  Bat  the  duke  of  Choisenl,  anxious  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  terms  on  which  Knghmd  and 
France  were  likely  to  treat,  pm|)osed  a  |m%!vu>ub  exchange  of 
views,  and  dispatched  for  this  purpose  M.  Bussy  to  Lcmdon, 
whilst  Mr.  Pitt  sent  to  Paris  Mr.  Hans  Stanley,  tiie  grand- 
son ci  Sir  Hans  Sloans.  By  the  commencement  of  June 
these  negotiators  were  each  at  his  post.  Bossy  proved  a 
captious,  irritable  person,  and  not  well  adapted  for  such  a 
miaaion ;  but  Stanley  displayed  a  capaeity  for  business,  and 
put  the  cabmet  at  home  into  the  most  exact  posseesicm  of 
the  state  of  the  French  court,  and  the  sentiments  prevuling 
there.  He  informed  Pitt  that  the  king,  alarmed  at  the 
attempt  which  had  been  made  on  his  life  by  Damiens,  was 
extr^nely  timid  and  afraid  of  strange  fuses ;  that  business 
was  left  to  Choiseid,  who  was  by  no  means  a  man  oi 
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buBinee?,  though  frank  and  even  jocoee  in  his  manner ;  that 
he  had  great  influence  with  the  king,  even  against  Madame 
Pompadour,  and  that  there  was  disunion  in  the  court,  the 
Dauphin  being  regarded  as  favouring  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Jesuits  being  charged  with  being  the  instigators  of  Damiens, 
since  so  famous  as  Robert>le-Diable,  who  stabbed  the  king 
in  the  midst  of  his  guards  in  1757. 

Choiseul  made,  certainly,  large  offers  for  a  peace.  It  was 
that  each  power  should  retain  all  such  of  its  conquests  as 
should  be  in  its  hands,  subject  to  exchanges  and  equivalents, 
in  Europe,  on  the  1st  of  May  next ;  in  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Africa,  on  the  1st  of  July ;  and  in  the  East 
Indies  on  the  1st  of  September.  This  would  include  Canada, 
Cape  Breton,  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante,  Goree,  Pondicherry, 
&c.  Minorca  and  Gottingen  he  proposed  to  retain,  as  weU 
as  Amaboo  and  A  era,  on  the  AMcan  coast,  some  other 
places  being  considered  as  equivalents.  But  Pitt  had 
declared  that  he  would  never  make  another  peace  of 
Utrecht.  He  considered  that  we  had  France  down,  and  he 
determined  to  retain  everything  of  value.  He  therefore 
replied  that  the  proper  period  for  the  uti  possidetis  principle 
of  treaty  to  take  place  was  that  on  which  the  treaty  was 
really  signed,  that  it  might  so  happen  that  it  would  not  be 
signed  at  the  dates  named,  and  he  did  this  in  order  to 
complete  a  scheme,  which  he  had  already  nearly  accom- 
plished, that  of  seizing  on  Belleisle,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
France,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  eleven  miles  long  and  four 
wide,  high  and  rocky,  containing,  however,  fertile  plains, 
salt-works,  and  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  mostly 
fishermen. 

The  possession  of  this  island,  Pitt  knew  very  well,  could 
be  of  no  further  use  to  England  than  as  a  humiliation  to 
France,  and  as  a  set-off  for  Minorca.  He  had  sent  an 
armament  against  it,  in  April,  consisting  of  nine  thousand 
men,  under  general  Hodgson,  and  several  men-of-war  under 
commodore  Keppel.  A  landing  was  attempted  on  the  8th 
of  that  month,  but  was  unsuccessful,  five  hundred  men 
being  killed  in  the  endeavour.  Pitt,  by  no  means  dis- 
couraged, sent  out  fresh  reinforcements,  and  orders  to 
persevere.  On  the  25th  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  in 
Locmaria  Bay,  and,  notwithstanding  the  almost  inaccessible 
Bature  of  the  rocks,  our  men  forced  their  way,  and  besieged 
the  gov^nor,  chevaUer  de  St.  Croix,  in  the  strong  fortress 
of  Palais.  St.  Croix  made  a  most  gallant  defence,  seized 
general  Crawford  and  two  of  Ids  aides-de-camp,  in  a  sally, 
killed  some  hundreds  of  men,  and  held  out  till  the  town  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  then  retired  into  the  citadel.  As  the 
French  had  no  fleet,  and  tl^refore  no  means  of  sending 
him  succour,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  capitulate  on 
the  7th  of  June,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  troops  should 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  be  set  safely  on 
the  French  coast. 

The  news  of  this  loss  was  speedily  followed  in  Paris  by 
that  of  the  loss  of  Dominica  in  the  West,  and  of  Pondicherry 
in  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  by  the  defeat  at  Kirch- 
Denkem. 

These  reverses  were  calculated  to  make  France  more 
compliant ;  yet  Pitt  was  astonished  to  find,  instead  of  com- 
pliance, a  great  spirit  of  resistance.  Choiseul  would  by  no 
means  admit  that  Belleisle  was  an  equivalent  for  Minorca. 


He  demanded  Guadabupe  and  Belleisle  too,  simply  in  Ueu 
of  the  French  conquests  in  Germany.  He  now  demurred  to 
the  surrender  of  Cape  Breton,  or  in  any  case  to  forego  the 
right  of  fishing  along  its  coasts.  He  was  not  content  with 
Amaboo  or  Acra ;  he  demanded  Senegal  or  Goree.  He  de- 
murred also  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  raised 
in  contempt  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. .  All  captures  made  at 
sea  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  must  be  restored;  and 
in  Germany,  though  he  was  willing  to  withdraw  tlie  French 
troops,  it  was  only  on  condition  that  the  troops  commanded 
by  prince  Ferdinand  should  not  reinforce  the  Prussian 
army. 

The  secret  of  this  wonderfully  augmented  boldness  of  tone 
on  the  part  of  France  soon  transpired.     Choiseul  had  been 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Spain,  and  saw  himself 
about  to  succeed.     Spain  was  smarting  under  many  losses 
and  humiliations  from  the  English  during  the  late  war.  The 
old  question  of  Engknd   interfering  with  the  traffic  of  the 
Spanish  South  American  colonies  remained,  and  had  excited 
renewed  bittemen  by  the  daring  with  which  the  English 
merchants  continued  it.     English  cruisers  had  frequently,  in 
pursuit  of  French  ships,  made  free  to  mistake  Spanish  ones 
for  French.     Whilst  England  traded  in  defiance  of  Spain 
with  her  cobnies,  the  English  fishing  vessels  on  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland    drove   away  the   fishing  vessels  from  the 
Basque  provinces,  which  claimed  a  right  to  fish  there  by  an 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.     Whilst  general  Wall,  the 
Spanish  minister  at  Madrid,  urged  these  complaints  on  the 
earl  of  Bristol,  our  ambassador  there,  and  the  conde  de 
Fuentes,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Ix>udon,  urged  them  on 
Pitt,  and  found  little  regard  paid  to  these  statements, 
Choiseul  was  dextrously  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  Spanish 
court  against  England  on  these  grounds.    He  represented 
England    as  the    universal   tyrant  of  the  seas,  and  thcs 
sworn  enemy  of  every  other   maritime  state.      He  offere<l 
to    assist  in  the   recovery    of    Gibraltar,   and  to   mako 
over  Minorca  to  Spain.      By    these  means   he   induced 
Spain     to     go     into      what     became     the     celebratel 
Family  Compact — ^that  is,  a  compact  by  which  France  and 
Spain  bound  themselves  to  mutually  succour  and  support 
each  other;   to  consider  the  enemy  of  either  power  the 
enemy  of  both  in  all  quarters  of  the  world ;  to  give  to  thts 
subjects  of  each  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the  other  all 
the  privileges  of  native  subjects  ;  and  to  admit  the  king  of 
Naples,  the  son  of  the  Spanish  king,  to  this  compact,  but  no 
prince  or  potentate  whatever,  except  he  were  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon. 

This  was  the  sort  of  result  of  the  succession  of  a  Bourbon  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  which  had  been  foreseen  from  the  first, 
which  had  inspired  Louis  XIV.  with  the  scheme,  and  which 
had  equally  armed  England,  Holland,  and  Austria  against 
it.  Besides  the  general  compact,  there  was  a  particular  one, 
which  engaged  that,  should  England  and  France  remain  at 
war  on  the  1st  of  May,  1762,  Spain  should  on  that  day 
declare  war  against  England,  and  should  at  the  same  time 
receive  possession  of  Minorca.  The  existence  of  these 
compacts  was  kept  with  all  possible  secrecy ;  but  Mr.  Stanley 
penetrated  to  a  knowledge  of  them  in  Paris,  and  his  informa- 
tion was  fully  confirmed  from  other  sources.*  The  lord 
marischal,  who  had  receivj^  a  pardon  at  the  entcoikty  oC 
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king  of  Pnwia,  waa  p«ying  •  tint  to  liu  native  coantry, 

and,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  langnage  and  dipkMnacy 

of  Spain  from  his  long  nridenoe  and  connections  thsre,  in 

an  interriew  with  PiU  gave  him  poeitiTe  infonnation  of  the 

oompaeto.    This  was  BtiUfiiriiierconoboratedbj  the  British 

oomiri  si  Cadtx,  who  wro«e  that  gnat  pffcparations  were 

maJdng  in  the  soath  of  Spain,  and  the  anrprise  of  Gtbialtar 

WM  not  Tery  seoratly  talked  oL    If  theae,  however,  had  left 

an  J  donht,  it  would  have  bean  ezpdled  by  the  looeipt  of  a 

f^neh  memorial  throu^  M.  Bnaayi  to  which  a  aeoood 

memcrial  on  Spanish  affMis  was  iqspanded.    These  togeth^ 

demanded  that  all  captures  of  Spanish  vemela  made  dnriog 

the  war  shoold  be  raatored ;  die  Spanish  claim  of  fishing  aa 

the  coasta  of  NewfoandJand  should  be  conceded,  and  that 

tile  English  seUlements  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  ahoold  be 

dertroyod.     Theae  mittten,  the  French  memorial  implied, 

were  introdnoed  in  order  that  the  negotiations  betwixt 

Eaghmd  and  Fraaoe  might  not  be  liable  to  be  frnatrated  by 

a  third  power,  and  it  therefore  proposed  that  Spain  ahooid 

be  invited  to  tahe  part  in  the  treaty. 

Pitt  received  the  proposition  with  a  tone  of  indignation 
that  made  it  manifest  tiiat  he  would  suffer  no  such  inter- 
ference of  a  third  party  would  not  yield  a  step  to  any  such 
alliance.  He  dedarod,  in  broad  and  plain  terms,  that  his 
majesty  would  not  pennit  the  affiura  of  Spain  to  be  intro- 
duced by  Fkaaaee;  timi  he  w«ald  never  tnSst  France  to 
presume  to  medifie  in  any  affidra  betwixt  himself  and  Spain, 
and  th«t  he  shoold  consRier  any  further  mention  <^  such 
matt<enasadiiectaflront.  A  mailar  message  was  dispatched 
to  the  eail  of  BMstol  in  Spain,  declaitng  that  England  was 
open  to  wmf  proposals  of  negotiation  froaa  Spain,  but  not 
through  li»  medium  of  Ftence.  nis  waa,  in  fiwt,  tanta- 
mount to  a  dafiaace  to  hcA  Franoe  and  Spain,  and  would 
undoubtadHy  have  pst  an  end  to  att  farther  negotiation  had 
there  not  beeft  a  purpose  to  sarve.  Tbe  Spanidi  treaanre  ships 
were  yet  out  at  aaa  on  their  way  home.  Any  qmptoms  of 
hostility  would  inawe  their  capture  by  the  Eiqjish,  and  cut 
oS  tho  very  means  of  maintaining  a  war.  General  Wall, 
therefore,  concealed  all  appeannoe  of  chagrin ;  admitted 
that  the  memorial  had  been  presented  by  France  with  the 
full  consent  of  his  catholic  majesty,  but  professed  the  most 
sincere  desire  for  the  continuance  of  peaceful  relations. 

Pitt  was  not  for  a  moment  deceived.  He  saw  that  the 
frar  wiA  France  and  Spain  was  inevitable,  and  he  recom- 
mended that  we  should  be  ready  to  act  on  the  instant,  and 
to  seize  the  treasure  ships,  which  would  render  Spain  utterly 
imx)otent.  So  far  from  seeing  any  hazard  from  this  combined 
war,  he  foresaw  the  prospect  of  the  easiest  and  most  valuable 
oonqnest  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  France  had  no  fleet  to 
help  her,  and  his  mind,  in  its  wide  and  daring  range,  con- 
tenanted  tfaeseizare  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  thus  opening 
up  to  us  free  aooeaa  to  the  Pacific,  and  cutting  off  the  com- 
muBiicaition  betwixt  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  Cuba  and 
the  Phfivt^ine  laknda  he  proposed  to  tahe,  and  add  them 
pemaanenliy  to  our  dominions,  and,  considering  the  state  of 
insecurity  of  theae  aplendid  poasessions  at  that  time,  and  the 
otter  iaalnUty  of  Spain  or  France  to  prevent  us,  they  must 
haire  been  aecnred  with  comparative  ease. 

lie  had  now  received  the  ultimatum  of  France,  which 
yielded  aavmil  pants,  but  not  that  of  the  restitution  of 


prizes,  crof  the  neutrality  of  Germany.  He  brake  off  the 
negotiation,  recalled  Stanley  from  Paris,  diamisaed  Buaay 
from  London,  and  advised  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain,  whilst  it  was  yet  in  our  power  to  seize  the 
treasure  ships.  But  there  was  but  one  Pitt — one  great 
mind  capable  of  grasping  the  affiurs  of  a  nation,  and  of 
seizing  on  the  deciding  circumstances  with  the  promptness 
essential  to  effect.  The  rest  were  feeble  and  purblind 
creatures,  daaded  by  the  light  which  enabled  Pitt  to  see 
distant  objects,  and  hesitating  where  they  should  have  acted. 
To  their  narrow  and  earth-bound  vision  his  clear  sight 
appeared  wild  presumption.  The  usually  timid  Newcastle 
became  suddenly  courageous  with  alarm.  Bute  pronounced 
Pitt's  proposal  as  ^^  rash  and  unadvisable ; "  the  king, 
obstinate  as  was  his  tendency,  declared  that,  if  liis  minis- 
ters had  yielded  to  such  a  policy,  he  "would  not ;  and  Pitt, 
having  laboured  in  vain  to  move  this  stolid  mass  of  minis- 
terial imbeeUity  through  three  cabinet  oouneila,  at  last,  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  declared  that,  as  he  was  called  to  the 
ministry  by  the  people,  and  held  himsdf  reqxmsifale  tothem, 
he  would  no  longer  occupy  a  position,  the  duties  of  which 
he  was  not  able  to  discharge.  He  warned  them  that  now 
was  the  time  to  humble  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon  ;  that 
if  it  were  neglected,  aoch  an  o^portuuty  might  never  again 
occur;  and  he  rasigBed. 

Lord  GrranviOe,  the  preaident  of  the  council^  once  very 
loud  in  his  boaste  of  a  determined  poMey,  now  taunted  the 
great  ministar,  by  saying  that  he  was  by  no  means  sorry 
to  see  him  retina;  that  though  he  might  tidnk  himself 
infalhhla,  they  also  had  their  opinions,  and  were  not  con- 
vinced of  the  superior  wisdom  of  his.  It  would  have  been 
well  had  they  be«a  so.  On  the  5th  of  October,  when  Pitt 
waited  on  the  king  to  surrender  the  seals,  George  received 
him  in  a  very  different  manner.  Ha  made  a  full  and  frank 
avowalof  his  sense  of  his  great  aerrioes,  and  offered  him  any 
revtcard  in  the  power  of  the  crown.  Pitt  wa?  melted  to 
tears,  expresaed  his  sanae  of  the  loyal  goodness,  and  with- 
drew. Thus  doaed  the  moat  glorious  tenure  of  office  by 
any  minister,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  England.  When 
Pitt  assumed  the  reins,  the  character  of  England  was  sink- 
ing daily ;  her  wealth  was  wasted  in  useless  endeavours  to 
prop  up  German  nations ;  her  fleets  and  armies  were  dis- 
graced ;  Minorca  was  lost ;  her  enemies  were  making  steady 
inroads  on  her  American  colonies.  Within  the  short  space 
of  five  years,  all  that  had  been  reveraed.  The  French  isUnds 
of  Guadalonpe,  Desiada,  Marigalante,  and  Dominica,  had 
been  taken  in  the  West  Indies ;  in  Afiica  we  had  taken 
their  settlements  of  Goree,  Sen^;al,  and  others.  In  the 
East  Indies,  Olive,  Coote,  and  others,  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  Calcutta,  Pondicherry,  and  Arcot,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  present  great  Indian  empire.  The 
French  had  not  only  been  driven  out  of  our  North  American 
colonies,  but  their  colonies  of  Canada  and  Cape  Breton  had 
been  reft  from  them,  and  added  permanently  to  the  British 
crown.  The  prestige  of  the  fleet  hai  been  restored  by 
admirals  Boscawen,  Hawke,  Watson,  and  other  brave 
officers,  inapb:ed  by  the  spirit  at  the  helm ;  and  though  Pitt, 
following  his  one  great  ambition,  instead  of  tho  spirit  of 
opposition,  had  continued  the  war  in  Germany,  it  was  no 
longer,  as  well  observed  by  hidy  Harvey  in  her  Letters,  "  to 
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spend  yast  sums  in  purchasing  iniamj  and  disgrace ;  we  bad 
success  and  honour  for  our  money." 
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created  Baron  HoUan^-^WIlkes itarts  **The  North  Briton"— Committed 
to  the  Tower—Discharged— Retires  to  Paris— Popular  Rejoicings  at  his 
Return— Overtures  to  Pitt— His  Terms  refused- Former  Ministry  restored 
—Accession  of  Duke  of  Bedford— Wilkes'  "Essay  on  Woman  "—Fights 
A  Second  Duel— Retires  again  to  Paris—The  Question  of  General  Warrants 
— GrenvUle  resobrea  to  Tax  our  American  Colonies. 

The  Bute  ministry  was  now  in  power,  and  determined  on 


but  men  of  aristocratic  connection.  For  this  reason  he 
conferred  the  privy  seal  on  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the 
seal  of  secretary  on  the  earl  of  Egremont,  who  had  nothing 
remarkable  about  him  but  his  earldom,  and  being  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  who  had  great  talents,  but  had  not 
transmitted  them  to  his  son.  To  break  the  force  of  popular 
indignation  for  the  loss  of  Pitt  from  the  helm-^for  tho 
people  knew  who  was  the  great  man  and  successful  minister 
well  enough— the  king  was  advised  to  confer  some  distin- 
guished mark  of  fisivour  on  Pitt.  He  was  offered  the 
government  of  Canada  as  a  sinecure,  with  five  thousand 
poiinds  a  year.  Pitt  was  not  the  man  to  undertake  a  highly 
responsible  oflice  without  discharging  the  duties,  and 
he  was  next  offered  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of 
LanciBster ;  but  he  preferred  a  simple  pension  of  three 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  that  a  title  should  be  conferred 
on  his  wife.  By  this  arrangement  he  was  left  in  the  house 
of  commons,  and  in  a  position  to  continue  his  exertions  for 
the  country.  Both  these  suggestions  were  complied  with. 
Much  abuse  was  heaped  on  Pitt  for  the  acceptance  of  a 


GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND,  TIIIE  OF  GEOBOE  m. 


T^ersing  the  policy  of  Pitt— policy  which  had  added  so 
magnificently  to  the  territory  and  glory  of  the  country. 
Bubb  Dodington  congratulated  Bute  on  being  delivered 
from  a  most  impracticable  colleague,  his  majesty  from  a  most 
imperious  servant,  and  the  country  from  a  most  dangerous 
minister.  He  intimated  that  Pitt  had  gone  out  because  he 
Baw  that  he  could  not  carry  on  the  war  on  its  present 
footing,  and  had  left  his  successors  to  bear  the  discredit  of 
its  Mure.  These  were  the  talk  of  little  men,  incapable 
cither  of  comprehending  or  following  out  the  measures  of  a 
great  one.  Pitt  was  only  impracticable,  and  imperious,  and 
dangerous,  because  he  was  too  vigorous  and  far-seeing  to 
work  in  harness  with  pigmies,  and  must  drag  their  dead 
weight  along  with  him  or  retire.  They  were  soon  to  be 
taught  their  own  folly. 

Bute  had  now  to  seek  powerful  connections  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on.  The  commonplace  man  seeks  to  make  up  for 
his  feebleness  by  associating  with  him,  not  men  of  merit, 


pension.  **  What !"  cried  Walpole,  "  to  blast  one's  character 
for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  annuity  and  a  long-necked 
peeress ! "  "  Oh,  that  fooUshest  of  great  men !  "  exclaimed 
Gray,  the  poet.  And  Sir  Francis  Delaval  said  that  Pitt 
was  a  fool ;  if  he  had  gone  into  the  City  and  asked  for  a 
subscription  he  might  have  had  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  instead  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  But  all 
these  clever  men  talked  beside  the  mark.  Pitt  was  not  a 
rich  man  ;  and,  if  any  man  ever  deserved  a  reward  from  hLs 
country  for  his  services,  it  was  he.  The  conquest  of  Canada 
alone  was  surely  worth  more  than  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year  for  three  live*— his  own,  his  wife's, 
and  that  of  his  eldest  son.  It  was  not  the  City,  but  the 
country,  which  owed  Pitt  a  mark  of  recognition  of  his 
services.  It  was  not  for  him  to  go  a-begging ;  but  he  had 
a  great  right,  when  his  country  offered  him  a  small  reward, 
to  suggest  what  it  should  be.  Pitt  understood,  if  his 
accusers  did  not,  that  the  mischief  of  conferring  pensions  is 
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not  in  conferring  them  for  real  services,  but  for  no  services,  or 
for  real  disservices,  and  another  thing  to  give  them  where  due. 
He  accepted  his  pension  as  his  due — a  reward  for  the  past, 
not  a  tongue-tier-  for  the  future ;  and  he  soon  showed  the 
government  that  he  regarded  his  pension  as  given  by  the 
country,  and  not  by  the  crown,  which  was  only  the 
medium. 
Much  also  was  made  of  the  unpopularity  which  lus 


diverted  from  the  king  and  the  new  queen  to  the  simple 
chariot  and  pair  in  which  Pitt  and  his  brother-in-law,  lord 
Temple,  were  following.  The  crowd  left  the  royal  coach 
to  throng  round  the  carriage  of  Pitt,  with  the  most 
thundering  acclamations,  and  numbers  of  the  mob  hung 
upon  the  wheels,  hugged  his  coachman,  and  kissed  his 
horses.  The  sight  was  wormwood  to  the  court  and  his 
enemies,  and  he  now  was  blamed  for  making  this  parade  of 
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QUBEN  CHARTXXrrE,   CONSORT  OF  KINO  OBOROE  IH-      FROM  AN   AUTHENTIC  PORTRArT. 


acceptance  of  this  reward  had  produced  towards  him.  It 
was  said  that  there  was  great  indignation  against  him  in 
tbe  City,  and  Pitt  himself  was  made  to  believe  it ;  but  the 
fisdaitj  of  this  was  speedily  demonstrated.  The  common 
conncil  voted  him  an  address  of  thanks  for  his  public 
services,  and  instructed  their  representatives  in  parliament 
to  preBB  on  goyernment  his  line  of  politics.  On  the  9th  of 
November — ^Lord  Mayor's  Day — ^whenthe  royal  family  went 
in  state  to  dine  at  Guildhall,  the  public  attention  was 
2— N.S. 


himself  in  presence  of  royalty.  The  parade  was  not  made 
by  Pitt ;  nothing  could  be  more  simple  or  unostentatious 
than  his  appearance ;  but  the  parade  was  in  his  renown, 
which  overshadowed  all  mere  splendours  of  rank,  and 
reduced  them  to  their  proper  but  mortifying  level. 

Ministers  were  not  only  compelled  to  witness  the  ac- 
knowledged glory  of  their  rival — they  were  compelled  t^ 
pursue  the  policy  which  he  had  so  successfully  inaugurated. 
With  all  the  determination  of  lord  Bute  and  his  colleagues 
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to  make  a  speedy  peace,  they  found  it  impo«nble/  T^e 
BimOy  Compact  b5twurt  France  and  Spain  was  already 
signed ;  and  in  Tarions  qnartere  of  the  world  Pitt's  plans 
were  so  far  in  progress  that  they  most  go  on.  la  eart  and 
west,  his  plans  for  tlie  conquest  of  Havanna,  of  the 
Phip^ne  Mes,  and  for  other  objects,  were  not  to  be 
abruptly  abandooed ;  and  ministers  were  compelled  to  carry 
out  hw  objects,  in  many  particulars,  spite  of  themselves. 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the  3rd  of  November. 
George  Grenville,  the  brother  of  lord  Temple,  now  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  was  the  person  who  had  been  designed  by  his 
party  for  the  speakership,  and  for  which  he  was  wefl 
qualified  by  his  habits.  He  had  of  late  deserted  Pitt,  lam 
brother-in-law,  and  become  an  active  supporter  «f  B«fte. 
Bate  calculated  on  him  to  take  the  lead,  as  aunntorial 
member,  in  the  commons,  and  Sir  John  Cust,  the  msBiber  for 
Grantham,  was  elected  speaker  in  his  stead.  The  kng^  ^ech 
was  framed  on  the  old  basis  of  Pitt's  poficy ;  it  declared 
that  the  war  should  be  vigorously  proseci^ed,  and  praised 
the  king  of  Prussia,  as  oiur  able  and  magBaninous  ally ;  at 
the  same  lime  that  there  was  the  utmost  ■eerat  aversion  to 
the  war,  and  a  settled  determination  to  abwadon  Frederick. 
Pitt  showed,  by  the  tempered  freedom  of  his  remarks,  that 
he  was  not  likely  to  be  at  all  fettered  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinions  by  his  pension.  On  the  other  hasid,  the  most 
ungenerous  attacks  were  made  on  him,  especially  hj  Colonel 
Barr^,  a  young  Irishman  of  talent,  who  had  solicited  £rom 
and  been  refused  favours  by  Pitt,  and  now  poured  •ent  on  him 
his  vengeful  bile.  He  had  only  sate  two  days  m  the  house, 
when  he  denounced  Pitt  as  a  profligate  muaster,  teerviag 
the  execration  of  mankind ;  and  declared  ihai  he  had  to» 
long  been  allowed  to  tear  out  the  boweb  «f  hk  mother 
country.  Pitt  passed  the  wortUos  aodngbt  without 
notice. 

The  first  topic  of  the  »yal  ap&aA  «aDedl  ma.  the  commons 
to  settle  the  dowry  oi  the  qveen.  The  precedent  of  queen 
Caroline  was  adopted,  aad  a  hundred  thousand  pouBda 
a  year  settled  on  Chariotte,  m  ease  of  her  surviving  the 
king.  When  George  went  te  the  house  of  lords  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  the  aet,  whadi  was  paaud  accordingly,  he 
brought  the  queen  witli  IniB,  wiho  sate  is-  a  ehair  ait  his  right 
hand,  and  characteristically  expressed  lee  Iflaal^hyrifliBg 
and  bowing  to  the  king.  Royalty  conUl  not  mkmit  that  Htud 
handsome  settlement  came  from  the  nation,  but  firom  the 
king ;  and  therefore  the  thanks  were  not  given  to  parlia- 
ment, but  to  the  crown.  -j 

And  now  the  unpleasant  truth  was  forced  on  the  attention 
of  ministers,  that  the  war  which  Pitt  declared  to  be  inevi- 
table was  so,  and  that  he  had  recommended  the  only  wise 
measure.  The  country  was  now  destined  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  folly  and  stupidity,  in  rejecting  Pitt's  proposal  to 
declare  war  against  Spain  at  once,  and  strip  her  of  the 
m3ans  of  offence,  her  treasure  ships.  Lord  Bristol,  our 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  announced  to  lord  Bute,  in  a 
dispatch  |of  the  2nd  of  November,  that  these  ships  had 
tirrived,  and  that  all  the  wealth  which  Spain  expected  from 
lier  American  colonies  for  the  next  year  was  safe  at  home. 
And  he  had  to  add  tliat,  with  this.  Wall,  the  minister,  had 
thrown  off  the  mask,  and  had  assumed  the  most  haughty 
and  insolent  language  towards  this  country.    Tliis  was  a 


confeston  on  the  part  of  lord  Bristol  that  he  had  suffered 
Wall  to  throw  dust  in  his  eyes  til!  hw  object  was  accom- 
pKiAed,  and  it  made  patent  the  &ct  t^t  Pitt  had  been  too 
sagacious  to  be  deceived ;  but  that  the  new  ministers,  whilst 
insulting  Pitt  and  forcing  him  to  reaagn,  had  been  them- 
selves completely  dnpetl.  Spain  now,  in  the  most  peremp- 
tory terms,  demauded  redress  for  all  her  grievances ;  and, 
before  the  year  had  closed,  the  Bute  cabinet  was  compelled 
to  recall  lord  Bristol  from  Madrid,  and  to  order  Fuentes, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1762,  declaration  of  war  was 
issued  against  Spain.  Thus  the  nation  was  engaged  in  the 
very  war  which  Pitt  declared  to  be  unavoidable ;  but  with 
thk  diffeivnoe,  through  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  that  we 
had  to  ilght  Spain  with  her  treasury  fuU  instead  of  empty, 
and  of  her  means  of  war  being  transferred  to  us.  But  such 
lessons  are  lost  on  inferior  minds.  Neither  king  nor 
ministers,  seeing  the  wisdom  of  Pitt's  policy  and  the  folly  of 
liieir  own,  were  prevented  from  committing  another  such 
absurdity.  They  abandoned  Frederick  of  Prussia  at  his 
greatest  need.  They  refused  to  vote  his  usual  subsidy. 
Bute  contended  that  the  true  policy  of  this  country  was  to 
keep  dear  of  continental  quarrels — a  grand  truth,  which  we 
have  agMn  and  again  insisted  upon  in  tliis  History — ^but  he 
did  not  see  that,  being  deep  in  such  a  quarrel,  and  our  ally 
contending  against  gigantic  odds,  it  was  equally  base  and 
dishoDOVable  to  abandon  liim  in  such  circumstances. 
Engi^genaents  may  be  properly  avoided,  which,  when  made, 
cftimot  he  abruptly  torn  asunder  without  disgraceful  and 
even  crhnnal  eonduct.  The  consequences  of  this  blind  and 
migeneivoi  palkj  were  as  pregnant  with  future  evil  to  this 
country  as  it  WM  petty  in  itmiL  Pnusia,  indignant  at  our 
breach  «f  faiA,  at  ear  ehameAil  desertion  of  her  in  her 
utmeet  esLtreMity,  reftwed  te  anat  us  when  our  own 
cdonioi  ef  AjBoaca  rebefled  aganet  hb,  a&d  France  lent  her 
ready  aid  te  mmmgQ  the  depmatiim  of  Canada.  Then,  as 
we  had  left  Fiaaain  to  ataoad  akne,  we  were  left  to  stand 
alone,  instead  of  ha^ng  a  ataacfa,  became  a  grateful,  friend 
in  the  Prussian  hang  and  peoyie.  By  this  same  execrable 
proceeding— fe  WB  not  en^  aimdoned  Frederick,  but 
made  overturn  te  Austria,  with  which  he  was  engaged  in  a 
mertal  atengg^e— ^pe  thus  threw  him  into  the  arms  and  close 
tXamae  ef  ]Swh»,  aaid  wem,  by  this,  the  indirect  means  of 
iinit  gidty  confederation  by  which  Poland  was  afterwards 
rent  in  pieces  by  these  powers.  "  Seldom,  indeed,"  justly 
observes  lord  Mahon,  "  has  any  minister,  with  so  short  a 
tenure  of  power,  been  the  cause  of  so  great  evils.  Within  a 
year  and  a  half  he  had  lost  the  king  his  popularity,  and  tHe 
kingdom  its  allies." 

One  of  those  aiiies^  SVederidc  of  Pruna,  £mnd  himaelf  as 
suddenly  furnished  with  a  aew  fnend  as  he  had  been  aban* 
doned  by  £ngknd.  On  the  5th  of  Jaaauay,  1762,  died  the 
czarina  Elizabeth.  She  was  suooeeded  by  her  nephew,  the 
dnke  of  Holstein,  under  the  title  of  Peter  nL  Peter  waa 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Pra«dan  king ;  he  was  eztr*- 
ragant  and  incessant  in  his  praiaee  of  htm.  He  accepted  the 
coromiflsion  of  a  eolonel  in  the  PmAsian  service,  were  its 
uniform,  and  was  bent  on  clothing  his  own  ts'oops  in  it.  It 
was  clear  that  he  was  not  quite  sane,  for  he  immediately  re- 
called the  Russian  army  wlueh  was  acting  against  Frederick. 
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hastened  to  make  peace  with  him,  and  offered  to  restore  all 
that  had  been  won  from  him  in  the  war,  even  to  Prussia 
Proper,  which  the  Russians  had  possession  of.  Hb  example 
was  ea^rly  seizad  upon  by  Sweden,  which  was  tired  of  the 
war.  Both  Russia  and  Sweden  signed  treaties  of  peace  with 
Frederick  in  May,  and  Peter  went  further :  he  dispatched 
aa  army  into  Silesia,  where  it  had  so  lately  been  fighting 
againrt  him,  to  fight  against  Austria. 

Elated  by  this  extraordinary  turn  of  affiurs,  the  Prussian 
amboflBador  renewed  his  applications  for  mdtiey,  urging  that, 
now  Rooda  had  joined  Frederick,  it  would  be  easy  to  subdue 
Austria  and  terminate  the  war.  This  was  an  opportunity 
for  Bate  to  retrace  with  credit  his  steps ;  but  he  argued,  on 
the  contrary,  that,  having. the  aid  of  Russia,  Frederick  did 
not  want  that  of  England;  and  is  even  accused  of  endeav- 
ouring to  persuade  Russia  to  continue  its  hostilities  against 
Pruasia ;  and  thus  he  totally  alienated  a  power  which  might 
have  hereafter  rendered  us  easential  service,  without  gaining 
a  single  point. 

A  fresh  extenfflon  of  the  war,  instead  of  a  contraction  of  it, 
soon  developed  itself.  We  were  bound  by  ancient  treaties  to 
assist  Portugal  in  any  hostile  crisis,  and  that  country  was 
now  called  upon  by  France  and  Spain  to  renounce  our 
alliance  and  declare  against  us.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were 
marched  to  its  frontiers  to  add  weight  to  these  demands,  but 
the  king  of  Portugal  most  honourably  refused  to  break  with 
his  old  allies,  whatever  might  happen  to  him.  War  was 
instantly  deckred  against  him  by  both  Spain  and  France ; 
troops  were  marched  to  invade  his  territories  and  unite  them 
to  Spain ;  and  king  Joseph  sent  an  urgent  appeal  to  London 
for  succour.  On  the  11th  of  May  the  king  sent  down  a 
royal  message  to  the  house  of  commons,  recommending  them 
to  take  measures  for  the  assistance  of  Portugal.  A  vote  of  a 
millioa  pounds  for  that  purpose  was  proposed  and  carried, 
bat  not  without  opposition  from  lord  George  Sackville,  who 
complained  of  the  wonderful  expenditure  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  German  wars,  and  denounced  this  as  excessive. 
Pitt  started  up  to  defend  himself  against  any  charge  of  cor- 
mption  in  the  appropriation  of  the  money  whilst  he  was  in 
office,  opening  his  hand,  shaking  his  fingers,  and  crying, 
'^  They  are  clean !  none  of  it  sticks  to  them  I "  He  reminded 
them  that,  had  they  taken  his  advice,  this  Spanish  war  could 
hardly  have  existed;  but,  he  continued,  undauntedly,  ^^  You 
who  are  for  continental  measures,  I  am  with  you ;  you  who 
m  for  assisting  the  king  of  Portugal,  I  am  with  yon ;  and 
yon  who  are  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  I  am  with  you 
alao ;  in  short,  I  am  the  only  man  to  be  found  that  is  with 
youafl!" 

The  session  was  growing  to  a  close,  and  no  vote  for  the 
king  of  Pruasia^a  subsidy  was  brought  forward.  The  duke 
of  Newcastle,  man  of  mediocre  merit  as  he  was,  saw 
firther  than  Bute  into  the  disgraceful  nature  of  thus  aban- 
'loQing  a  powerful  ally  at  an  extremity,  as  well  as  the  im- 
policy of  converting  such  a  man  into  a  mortal  enemy ;  and, 
fading  all  remonstrances  vain,  resigned.  Bute  was  glad'to 
•J?  rid  of  him ;  and  Newcastle,  finding  both  his  remonstrance 
uii  resignation  taken  very  coolly,  had  the  meanness  to  seek 
to  regain  a  situation  in  the  cabinet,  but  without  effect,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  opposition. 
On  Newcastle's  resignation  Bute  placed  himself  at  the 


head  of  the  treasury,  and  named  George  Grenville  secretary 
of  state — a  fatal  nomination,  for  Grenville  lost  America.  Lord 
BarringtoD,  though  an  adherent  of  Newcastle,  became  treas< 
urer  of  the  navy ;  and  Sir  Francis  Dash  wood  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  Bute,  who,  like  all  weak  favourites,  liad  not 
the  sense  to  perceive  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  moderate  to 
acquire  permanent  power,  immediately  obtained  a  vacant 
garter,  and  thus  parading  the  royal  favours,  augmented  the 
rapidly  growing  unpopularity  which  his  want  of  sagacity 
and  honourable  principle  was  fast  creating.  He  was  beset 
by  legions  of  libels,  which  fully  exposed  his  incapacity,  and 
as  freely  dealt  with  the  connection  betwixt  himself  and  the 
mother  of  the  king. 

Amongst  these  libellers  now  started  into  notice  John 
Wilkes,  a  name  destined  to  figure  before  the  public  for  many 
long  years,  and  to  draw  around  it  the  enthusiasm  of  the  p(K)ple, 
as  the  great  champion  of  political  liberty.  Wilkes  was  one  of 
those  demagogues  with  a  certain  amount  of  talent,  and  any 
amount  of  audacity,  who  are  forced  into  notoriety  by  tho 
folly  and  despotism  of  governments.  He  was  the  son  of  a  dis-* 
tiller  in  Clerkenwell,  who  had  received  a  classical  education, 
translated  parts  of  Anacreon,  and  published  editions  of 
Theophrastus  and  Catullus,  by  which  he  acquired  the 
acquaintance  of  Pitt,  lord  Temple,  and  other  persons  of  rank 
and  distinction.  But  his  character  was  by  no  means  of  a 
stamp  to  recommend  him.  He  was  notorious  for  his  excesses 
and  dissipation.  He  had  ill-used  and  quarrelled  with  his 
wife,  and  separated  from  her  under  disgraceful  circumstances, 
being  only  compelled  by  law  to  allow  her  an  annuity.  He 
was  at  this  time  member  of  parliament  for  Aylesbury,  and 
had  just  commenced  a  newspaper  called  ^'  The  North  Briton,'' 
in  opposition  to  one  published  in  defence  of  Bute's  admini- 
stration, called  ^'  The  Briton."  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  Wilkes's  paper  appeared  imma- 
diately,  and  was  excessively  abusivp,  not  only  of  Bute,  but 
of  Scotland  and  Scotchmen  generally. 

Amongst  his  most  active  coadjutors  was  Charles  Churchill, 
the  satirist,  a  nian  of  much  caustic  vigour,  as  his  works 
testify,  but,  like  Wilkes,  a  moat  dissipated  rake,  though  a 
clergyman,  who,  like  Wilkes,  had  also  separated  from  his 
wife,  and  lived  by  satirising  the  actors,  in  his  "  Rosciad ; '' 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  *^  The  Ghost ;  *'  Hogarth,  in  an  Epistle  to 
that  great  painter,  and  by  aiming  his  missives  at  all  sorts  of 
persons  and  parties.  Churchill,  by  the  encouragement  of 
Wilkes,  published  his  *' Prophecy  of  Famine,  a  Scots' 
Pastoral,"  which  he  inscribed  to  WiU^es.  In  this  satire  he 
describes  Scotland  as  the  most  barren  and  miserable  of 
countries,  and  in  terms  which  showed  that  he  had  never  seen 
it,  for  he  makes  its  rivers,  the  most  lovely  of  mountain 
streams,  dull  and  stagnant : — 

Where,  slowly  winding,  the  dull  waters  creep, 
And  seem  themselves  to  own  the  power  of  sleep. 

Famine  appears  to  "the  poor,   mean,  despised  race"  of 

Scotchmen,  and  tells  them  to  quit  an  accursed    country 

where- 
Far  M  the  eye  coold  reach  no  tree  was  seen : 
Earth  clad  In  msset  scorned  the  lively  green; 
The  plague  of  locusts  certain  to  defy,  ^*  r^r^  rvT  /> 

For  In  three  hours  a  grasshopper  must  die  ;  JJvJVJV  Iv^ 
No  UWng  thing,  whatever  its  food,  fbeds  there,  O 

But  the  chameleon,  who  can  feast  on  air. 

She  bids  them  quit  this  poverty-stricken  country,  and  points 
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them  to  the  rich  plains  and.  Incrative  offices  of  England, 
where  Bute,  that  son  of  Fortune,  in  opening  the  way  for 
them ;  where,  she  says,  instead  of 

A  barren  desert,  we  shall  seize  rich  plains. 
When  milk  with  honey  flews,  asid  plenty  reigru; 
With  some  few  natives  joined --some  pliant  few. 
Who  womhlp  Int'rest,  and  one  track  pursue, 
There  shall  we,  though  the  wretched  people  grieve, 
Ravage  at  Ivrg^  ner  ask  the  owners'  teSMi 

The  success  of  these  two  congenial  friends  was  soon  ooa- 
spienons,  and  they  managed  to  fan  the  spirit  of  animosity 
betwixt  Engisnd  and  Scotland  to  a  degree  only  inferior  to 
the  rancour  which  they  fostered  betwixt  the  pofitical  parties. 
A Ve  shall  soon  have  to  trace  the  effects  of  thii»  literary  w«r, 
in  the  measures  taken  by  ministers  to  put  down  Wilkes,  but 
which  only  made  him  the  idol  of  the  peo^de. 

On  the  12th  of  August  the  queen  was  ddirered  of  a  aoa, 
the  ftitnre  George  IT.,  the  fint-bom  of  a  teaily  of  fifteen — 
nine  sons  and  six  daughters. 

WliilBt  Bute  had  been  depriring  Fredern^  of  PriSKa  of 
his  usual  subddy,  a  wonderful  turn  of  fortune  oocorred  to 
that  monarch,  and  liberated  htm  from  his  diftculties.  The 
admiration  of  Peter  III.  of  Rusna  had  caused  him  to  send 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  into  ^esia  to  iib»  aid  of 
Frederick.  These  were  commanded  by  general  Oeniicheff, 
and  enabled  the  Prussian  king  to  assume  tiie  aggressive 
against  the  Anstrians,  compelling  marshal  Daun  to  take  up 
the  very  position  occupied  by  Frederick  the  year  befbre — a 
strong  entrenohed  camp  fbr  the  defence  of  Sehweidnitz. 
Frederick  and  Ulie  Russian  general  were  on  tlie  point  of 
making  a  joint  attack  on  this  camp,  when,  on  the  19th  of 
July,  Czsmieheff  waited  on  the  Prussian  king  with  astound- 
ing tidings.  There  had  been  a  revohitioa  in  Russia. 
Peter  IFC.  was  murdered ;  his  wife  Catherine  had  usurped 
the  throne,  and  had  recalled  the  Ruarian  army. 

This  rerolution,  00  fatal  to  die  hopes  of  Frederick,  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  prodnced  by  Peter^s  absurd  passion 
for  everything  connected  with  Frederick.  Peter  had 
not  contented  Mmaelf  with  making  peace  with  him,  and 
sending  forces  to  help  him;  he  endeayoured  to  introduce 
Prussian  regnlations  and  fashions  into  both  the  state  and 
army.  He  ordered  the  much  more  graceful  Russian  uniform 
to  be  set  aside,  and  the  stiff  and  formal  one  of  Prussia  to  be 
adopted ;  he  affected  Frederick's  contempt  for  religion,  and 
attempted  innovations  in  the  church — amongst  other  things 
compelling  the  clergy  to  shave  off  their  beards.  But  there 
were  other  causes  than  his  Prussian  mania  which  excited  the 
resentment  of  his  subjects.  Like  George  of  England  with 
Hanover,  he  regarded  himself  with  more  complacency  as 
duke  of  Holstein  tiian  as  emperor  of  Russia.  He  prepared 
to  make  war  on  Denmark  for  its  treatment  of  Holstein,  and, 
what  eventually  became  the  most  fatal  to  him,  he  quarrelled 
with  and  slighted  his  wife,  a  princess  of  the  German  house  of 
Anhalt'Zcrbst-Dornburg,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  society 
of  his  mistress,  a  niece  of  the  chancellor  Woronzow,  and  a 
Rister  of  the  princess  Deschkow. 

The  czarina  Catherine  was  not  a  woman  to  brook  in- 
dignity. She  was  a  person  of  the  most  determined  character, 
tho  most  powerful  passions,  which  converted  her  afterwards 
into  a  modem  Meaniina.  She  suddenly  left  the  emperor 
with  his  naistfees  aA  his  country  palace  of  Peteriiof,  at 


Oranienbanm,  hastened  to  the  capital,  and,  availing  heisdf 
of  the  general  diaoontent,  gathered  around  her  a  number  of 
resolute  partisans,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Gregory  Oidoff, 
her  paramour,  and  his  farotiier  Alexis,  officers  of  the  guards. 
The  Orioft  gathered  a  bodyof  theguaidBaioimd  her,  to  whom 
they  had  communicated  their  plan,  and,  on  tiie  dth  of  July, 
1762,  they  declared  the  emperor  deposed.  The  troops  who 
were  called  out  raised  a  loud*hurTah4  supposing  hia  soft  was 
about  to  be  pmlMmed.  But  preseady  a  manifesto  was  sead, 
annouDciiig  that  tiie  Rosshbi  people  had  deposed  Pete  as 
the  sworn  enemy  of  the  cooatry  and  the  ohnrdi,  and  had 
elected  the  empras,  by  the  same  of  Cathaine  U.,  ae  Hbe 
czarina.  Brandy  and  beer  wero  plentifally  given  to  tiie 
Boklien;  the  piieeto  were  sent  for  to  copseentte  the  ettpraas, 
whidL  was  d«NM  by  the  arohbishop  of  BTovogorod.  in  tiie 
ODUse  of  a  foranoon  the  levokitkm  was  eomplete.  The 
news  flew  to  Onmienbavm,  and  ooont  "Miiinnich  advised 
Peter  to  fly  instantly  to  Cronstadt,  when  he  would  be 
secure  in  the  great  fortress,  and  where  the  fleet  woald 
enable  him  to  bring  the  loeacgentB  in  the  dty  to  obedience. 
They  weve  about  eD^baxking,  when  Peter^  Holaieia  guards 
arrived,  and  he  ^kerned  htnaelf  too  strong  to  have  any  csdm 
of  fear.  The  news  that  Gaitheriiie  was  apppoaching^  with 
twenty  thousand  men  agasn  alanned  him,  and  he  sailed  for 
Cronstadt,  but  too  late:  the  enrina  had  won  it  ofver.  He 
xetumed  to  Oranieabanni,  and  thefs  wntklj  gave  himself 
up  to  his  tresoheioua  wife,  though  Miinnjah  earnestly  im^ 
plored  him  to  flee  to  Frederick  of  Prusaia. 

Catherine  shot  hun  up  in  a  conntxy  hoose  at  Rohdnk, 
and  a  week  afterwsids  he  was  muidged  by  one  or  boih  of 
tiie  Orlo&,  the  court  giving  out  that  he  died  of  homozr- 
hoidal  oolie.  Sosfa  andden  deaths  are  frequent  amongst 
Ruaann  monacehs.  Peter  had,  amongst  the  generous  tilings 
whidi,  with  aD  his  eecentocity,  he  did,  taken  out  of  priaen 
the  boy  Ivan,  whom  the  caarina  Anna  had  appointed  htf 
heir,  but  whom  the  caarina  Elizabeth  had  set  acride.  Oatibe* 
line  again  seuosd  and  shut  him  up  in  prison,  where  he  ahM> 
was  afterwaids  nmrdcMd.  In  the  original  manifesto  iasoed 
by  Catherine,  Frederidc  of  Prussia  wasdedbired  to  be  ^  the 
woEBt  enemy  of  Bnssia.'*  The  order  by  Peter  to  evacuate 
Prussia  as  foes  and  to  assist  F^eridc  was  oountermanded-, 
but,  on  examxBtng  Peter^s  papers,  a  letter  of  Frederick's 
was  discovered,  advising  the  czar  to  more  prudent  oondoct, 
and  to  amove  hoaouiaUe  treatment  of  his  wife.  This  greatly 
mollified  the  disposition  of  Catherine  towards  Frederick,  and 
she  contented  heaelf  alone  widi  tiie  recall  of  the  foroes,  but 
without  violating  the  peace. 

Confounded  as  Frederick  was  by  this  change  of  affairs,  he 
prevaifed  on  Czemicheff  to  keep  secret  the  imperial  order  for 
three  days,  whilst  he  attadced  Dann's  outposts  on  the  heights 
of  Burkersdorf  and  Leutmannendorf,  which  he  drove  in  with 
brilliant  sucoees,  taking  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  and 
seq^nteen  pieces  of  oannon.  This  affiur  is  frequently  called 
the  battie  of  Reichenbach.  Cnroicheff oontributed  esaratiany 
to*the  victory,  though  he  did  not  fight ;  for  his  troops,  bein^ 
drawn  out  as  spectators,  kept  a  great  body  of  Daun*s  men  in 
inaction,  watching  them.  On  tlie  following  day  Czemicheff 
took  a  friendly  leave  of  Frederick,  who  presented  him  -with 
valuable  presents,  and  he  commenoed  his  march  homewnxds. 

On  the  ath  of  August  Frederick  sat  down  before  Schweid- 
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nitz,  which  cost  him  much  trouble,  expense,  and  bloodshed 
before  it  surrendered,  on  the  9th  of  October.  In  Saxony, 
raeintime,  the  king's  brother  had  defeated  at  Freyberg  the 
united  forces  of  Austria  and  the  empire,  and  thus  terminated 
the  campaign  which  had  been  altogether  disastrous  to  Maria 
Tbonsa,  though  at  its  commencement  Frederick  had  appeared 
Id  the  last  extremity. 

Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  maintained  the  struggle  manfully 
in  Westphalia,  notwithstanding  the  diange  of  policy  in 
England  tended  to  cast  a  damp  on  the  war.  Still,  the  pay 
far  the  army  had  not  been  withdrawn,  as  Frederick's  subsidy 
Lid,  and  Ferdbund  caeried  bjooadf  with  his  usual  spirit. 
He  had  atill  to  oontend  with  two  Fr«kdi  armies.  The  one 
before  eoBunanded  by  Broglie  was  now  commanded  by 
D'E^tiees ;  the  other,  as  befcwre,  by  prince  Soubise.  Prince 
Xavier  commanded  a  separate  detachment,  and  the  prince  of 
Con  le  headed  a  reserve  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  Ferdinand 
attacked  the  enemy  on  the  24th  of  June  at  Wilhelmsthal, 
and  drove  them  to  Caase],  with  a  loss  of  four  thousand  men. 
Towards  the  end  of  July  he  defeated,  by  the  help  of  lord 
Granby,  prince  Xavierat  Luttemberg,  and  finally  took  Got- 
tingen  and  CaaKl.  Ferdinand's  success  was  complete ;  bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  nephew,  the  here^toy  prtace,  was 
defeated  by  Conde,  at  Johannisberg,  mA  hmvj  Imb. 

Ex^^hmd,  as  Pitt  had  foreseen,  was  mow  callei  qa  to 
defend  her  andeiit  ally  from  the  sMaoks  of  Spain,  waAUbe 
renewed  cfeteck  of  France,  lite  kz^gs  of  Spain  had  kng 
desired  toahaorb  Portugal,  «ad  cmbedy  it  pennanenily  as  a 
part  of  Aflir  om  eomitry.  SnpiKrted  by  France,  which 
promised  i»  give  hat  fiothM  aid  in  the  enterprise,  Spahi 
now  caDed  ob  l^'^m*^^  ^«qp^  the  king  of  Portugal,  to 
renounce  tbe  fi^^^  aBnnce.  Spak  and  France  deaig- 
:at<^  the  fingliih  as  -Qit  iiiwiiaiiii  enaBOMB  t(f  aQ  marituBe 
rotates ;  innrtcd  Hiat  ht  AaM.  (sder  «fl  English  merehantB 
to  quit  hk  kingdom,  aoid  afl  Ei^liah  flbipB  his  ports.  Under 
iretenoe  of  defeuiii^  iem  agaiast  Ihe  vengeance  of 
England,  they  olKnd  to  gasrison  Us  ports  and  fortresses 
with  French  and  %nid[i  soiaioBL  The  king  of  Portugal 
coold  Kgud  Om  ivcqpeBal  as  mtriking  km  than  an  atlempt 
to  seiae  bia  kii^dna,  nkder  liie  diemr  ef  ^oteDling  it.  He 
Lai  BfciM%  mrrr^''^H  the  neutealBly  with  Ishese  nations, 
Aad  he  aenr  refused  to  ooMply  with  this  imjWMMB  4emand. 
Four  days  only  were  allowed  for  his  answer,  and,.  «ii  receiv- 
ing his  decided  negative,  &e  Spanish  and  Freneh  ambas- 
sa^iocs  quitted  Lisbon,  and  the  Spanidi  treops  on  Hfsm 
frontiflra  began  their  march  for  the  invasimi. 

rill  lap!  was  in  the  worst  possible  confifeiofn  to  resist  am 
eneny.  13»earlkquake  in  1755,  and  a  ooaspbaey  in  1756, 
luui  redvoed  the  coontty  to  a  much  laetbler  oondhion  than 
J:»aal.  The  kii^  was  a  lawless  debauchee,  and  the  con- 
spiracy had  bsflQ  excited  by  his  licentieiB  eoadoet.  He 
had  dishonoured  the  maTt^denesB  of  Tbvora,  and  the  dacbees 
of  Aveiro  and  her  daughter.  Be  liad  narrowly  escaped  with 
liis  life  in  one  of  these  scandalous  adventares,  and  he  had 
sanguinarily  avenged  the  conspiracy  of  fte  houses  of  Aveiro 
and  Tavora,  by  beheading  the  chiefs  of  these  houses,  who 
had  sought  to  punish  the  outrage  committed  against  them, 
and  by  burning  the  Jesuit,  Malagrida,  at  the  stake. 

Besides  the  disaffection  arising  from  these  causes,  the 
coontiy  was  suffering  from  the  want  of  government.    The 


finances  were  in  the  most  deplorable  condition ;  the  army, 
such  as  it  was,  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand;  the 
fortresses  were  in  ruins  ;  the  army  did  not  possess  a  single 
commander  of  note ;  and  the  fleet  numbered  only  six  ships 
of  the  line,  and  a  few  frigates.  The  conde  de  Oeyras, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  marquis  de  Pombal,  was  begin- 
ning, but  only  beginning,  to  institute  the  necessary  reforms. 
Spain,  therefore,  calculated  on  making  an  easy  prey  of  the 
country;  but,  fortunately  for  Portugal,  Spain  itself  was  in 
little  better  condition.  Lord  Tyrawley,  who  was  then  in 
Portugal,  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt  that,  such  was  the  condition 
of  the  two  countries,  an  army  on  the  frontiers  between 
them  might  take  its  choice  whether  it  would  march  to 
Lisbon  or  Madrid.  Still  more  fortunate  was  it  for  Portugal 
that  she  possessed  the  alliance  of  England,  which  was  at 
this  very  time  attacking  the  Spanish  oolooies  both  east  and 
west,  and  capturing  her  treasure  ships  on  the  home-bound 
voyage. 

The  Spaniards,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  under  the 
■Morqaje  of  Saria,  entered  the  Tras  os  Montes,  and  took  the 
towns  of  Miranda,  Braganza,  and  Chaves,  with  Torre  dc 
MoDCorvo.  Anoth^  V^^J  of  ^laaiards  penetrated  south  of 
Dovo  into  Beira,  and  took  Almeida.  They  were,  however, 
bravely  resisted  by  the  peasantry,  who  withstood  then  more 
eSiBetually  than  the  regular  troopa,  being  commanded  by 
British  iiiiiiiiii.  These  peasaats  they  hanged  and  shot 
ihqr  ^Q  into  ^ir  hands;  and  their  incensed 
OBBHKtled,  in  retmn,  the  most  nHrdkaB  bar- 
en  iMr  fiOBoiMn. 
Tks  yiiiis^gmiy  were  soon  reHeiPBd  firon  'Ae  vMqiial 
by  the  landing  of  eight  thousand  Briflnk  soWers, 
esBHuanded  by  lord  Tyrawley,  with  the  earl  ef  Loudon,  h^rd 
GoBKgt  Lennox,  general  Tawnsheod,  brigadisM  Crawford 
aai  Birgoyne,  under  him.  Tfomkiff  soon  NHgned,  being 
hearti^  disgusted  with  the  peopfe  aad  tiie  serriaa,  and  lord 
LoadsB  Bucoeeded  him.  The  Fohmgmm  anny «h  iatansted 
to  oonnt  la  Lippe,  who  had  beennasbar  of  artflkinf  to  firiAce 
Ferdinand,  in  Grermany.  Lippe  sheored  an  aiitinitj  worthy 
of  the  school  he  had  studied  in.  He  eoUeeiBd  has  loroes  at 
Foente  de  Marodlo  to  prevent  the  advance  ef  the  fi^niards 
north  of  the  Dotiro,  and  he  dJapatAed  brigaidMr  Bnrgoyne 
to  make  a  diversion  by  fidling  on  Yaleaataa  R'Akantara. 
Barg(^ne  ezeoated  this  oomnusskm  admixaUly:.  He  struck 
-tiirottgh  the  moimtains  by  Castel  da  Yiia;  anA,  after  a 
teoed  mavdi  of  five  days,  through  a  bm*  ■"qpd  and 
^Mcult  country,  eaztied  Valencia  D'AlcaBtacahynoiip-c/e;- 
securing  a  great  qoaiitity  of  anBoa,  aioa— witioai,  and 
mad  taking  prisoner  a  Spansh  gonaral,  with  all  his 
He  dbo  levied  oonaidecable  smns  en  the  toim,  and 
made  hb  leteeKt  m  auoceaafolly.  This  Vrilliant  mo^rement 
oeBfooauled  the  phns  of  the  Spaniard^  but  did  not  prevent 
the  ooat  ITAna^  taking  Afaaeida'and  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
D'Arandathen  maapehed  for  Castel  Braneo,  and  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  Tagus,  at  YiBa  Ydha,  in  spite  of  a  force 
under  count  St.  Jago.  Meantime,  Burgoyne,  who  was 
posted  at  Niza,  threw  a  detachment  across  the  Tagus, 
under  colonel  Lee,  on  a  dark  night,  whilst  he  himsjlt 
occufned  the  attenticfn  of  the  Spaniards  by  feigning  to 
attack  them  in  firont  from  Niza.  Lee^s  detachment  thus 
came  suddenly  on  the  rear  of  the  Spaniards,  surprised  and 
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routed  them  with-  great  slaughter,  destroyed  their  magazines, 
and  spiked  their  guns,  returning  loaded  with  booty,  and 
bringing  great  numbers  of  prisoners. 

The  autumnal  rains  now  setting  in,  D^Aranda  found 
himself  harasaed  on  all  sides  by  the  peasantry,  his  provi- 
sions exhausted ;  and  the  expected  French  reinforcements, 
under  the  prince  de  Beauvau,  nowhere  appearing,  he  dis- 
mantled the  few  fortresses  that  he  had  taken,  and  made  a 
hasty  retreat  into  Spain  again. 

This  campaign  was  humiliating  enough  to  the  proud 
Spaniards,  who  had  foolishly  listened  to  the  intereeted 
persuasions  of  France ;  but  this  was  the  least  part  of  their 
losses  and  mortifications.  The  English  fleets  were  every- 
where busy  attackii^  their  colomes,  and  cutting  off  their 
Mlia  at  sea.  The  ^^  Ilermioue,*'  a  treasure  ship,  returning 
from  Lima,  with  nearly  a  million  sterling  on  board,  was 
captured  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  by  two  of  our  frigates.  The 
expeditions  sent  out  a^nrt  tke  Spanish  poesessious,  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Indian  Ooean,  proved  most  succesaful. 
A  fleet  had  been  dispatched,  under  admiral  Rodney,  at  ihe 
latter  end  of  the  last  year,  againot  Martinico,  carrying 
nearly  twelve  thousand  men,  oommanded  by  general 
Monckton.  They  landed  on  the  7th  of  Jsaaary  at  Gas  de 
Navires,  besieged  and  took  Port  Royal,  tbe  capital  of 
St.  Pierre,  and,  finally,  the  whole  island.  This  was  liEiUowed 
by  the  surrender  of  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  St.  Lucia,  so 
that  the  En^^lish  were  now  nMSteis  of  the  wkole  of  the 
Carribbees. 

^  A  portion  of  this  squadion,  under  Sir  JauaB  Douglas, 
then  prooeeded  to  join  an  expedition,  iriiich  aailed  fton 
Portsmouth  on  the  5Ui  of  March ;  the  flast  eoumanded  by 
admiral  Sir  George  Fococke,  and  the  army  by  the  earl  of 
Albemarle.  On  the  additbn  of  Sir  James  Douglas's 
squadron,  the  whde  foroe,  wUdi  fB  destined  for  Cuba, 
amounted  to  nineteen  ships  of  tiM  line,  eighteen  frigates, 
and  other  smaller  veSMb,  with  a  imadred  and  fifty  trans- 
ports, carrying  ten  thoosand  man. 

^  The  squadron  arrived  befere  Havannn  on  ihe  4tii  of 
Juae-4cing  George's  buNshdB^-Hmd  effected  a  hnding 
without  modi  difBcnlfey.  But  the  difficulties  lay  in  the 
climate,  which,  during  the  Bii|DBer,  is  deadly  to  tiie  Euzo- 
pean,  and  to  aoldiem,  who  had  toUovr  and  igfat  under  the 
fierce  sun,  it  pioved  tremendov^r  *>•  "^^  ^^?  ^  ^^ 
great  dopdt  of  the  Spanirii  Wert  Indian  teadb,  was  strongly 
foHified^  and  OMrtaiaed  a  garnK>n  efodi  m  number  to  the 
besivj^ers.  In  the  port  lay  tvalva  Alps  <^  the  line;  Import 
was  Bosmoanted  by  strong  tmilinii'i  aad  batteries,  and  ite 
nacrow  entxaam,  dellMided  bf  ^aa  teta,  Puatal  aad  Moio, 
deemed  ahnart  impregnable.  Hie  EngliBh  ooamMBaed  ikmr 
attack  first  on  the  Moro,  <m  Ihe  12th  of  Jane;  tat  they 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  casting  nf 
sequence  of  the  fortress  standing  on  a  baie 
this,  the  aitiHery  liad  to  ba  ^m^gtA  Sm  a  jyiart  distaaoe 
over  a  very  ragged  sheae;  aaA  aaok  mm  the  eKoesstra 
labour,  that  several  of  tiie  aMt  SbI  exhausted,  and  died  fimaa 
the  heat  and  £fttigne.  Still,  on  the  12th  of  June,  Hmf  com- 
menced playing  with  their  batteries  on  the  Moro ;  but  they 
found  the  Spaniards  respond  .with  vigour  to  their  attack, 
fighting  not  only  bravely  from  the  walls,  but  making 
desperate  sallies  to  drive  them  firom  their  gvij^ 


In  order  to  silence  their  guns,  three  ships  of  the  line  were 
brought  up  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Moro,  to  act  on  it  from 
the  sea,  simultaneously  with  the  batteries  on  land,  but  they 
were  soon  compelled  to  draw  off.  When  the  besiegers  were 
beginning  to  despair,  some  further  remforcements,  from  Xew 
York  and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  gave  them  fresh  spirit. 
Eight  hundred  marines  were  also  landed  from  the  fleet,  and 
it  was  determined  to  carry  the  fort  by  storm.  On  the  30th 
of  July  a  mine  was  sprung,  a  breach,  though  only  a  narrow 
one,  was  effected,  and  through  that  the  British  troops, 
fighting  furiously,  forced  their  way.  The  commander  of  the 
fort,  Don  Louis  de  Yelasco,  and  the  second  in  command, 
the  marquis  de  Gonzales,  fell  mortally  wounded  in  defending 
the  breach. 

The  next  attack  was  on  the  city  itself.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  12th  of  August  that  they  were  ready  with  their 
batteries.  The  effect  of  the  bombardment  was  almost 
instantaneous.  Within  six  hours  nearly  all  the  enemy^s 
guns  were  silenced,  and  the  next  day  the  Spaniards 
capitulated,  agreeing  to  yield  not  only  the  place,  and  the 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  but  tiie  coantry  for  a  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  to  the  westward ;  in  fact,  all  tiie  best  part  of 
Cuba.  The  booty  takoi  was  valuecf  at  neariy  three  miOiou 
ponnds;  but  the  same  ioAcmomMe  conduct  in  the  dis- 
tributian  of  the  prise  money,  which  has  too  often  disgraced 
our  service,  wis  most  flagrant  here,  and  esciled  the  loudest 
murmurs.  The  admiral  and  genenl  podceied  eadi  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  mx.  hundred  and  niaety- 
seven  pounds;  the  sea  ciqitainB  one  thousand  tax  handred 
founds  each ;  the  field  offioeni  odhf  five  handled  aad  sixty- 
fiMff  pounds  each ;  the  land  o^ytainB  only  one  hnadrad  and 
ei^ty-four  pounds  each,  not  so  much  as  a  natal  iMstenant, 
wIk)  had  each  two  himdred  aad  tlnrty-fiiar  ponnds ;  idiilst 
the  poor  aailani  had  merely  throe  yoandp  Ibarteen  afaiSings 
and  ainiyiwve  each!  and  the  auMiiaa,  who  had  henn  tlie 
brunt  of  tiM  heat,  the  laboor,  and  the  %htiag,  reoned  the 
paltry  aam  of  lionr  poondi  oaa  shilliBg  aad  e^^^itpence 
each!  What  had  haen  the  nataie ef  the  BBrrioe  to  these 
poor  ftHowB  may  he  known  fipom  the  &et,  that  one  thousand 
one  hundred  of  them  were  kifled  by  the  diayufce  and  the 
eaemy,  aad  of  tine  lemainiBg  aEn^:,  ef  «t  least  ten  thousand 
men,  not  man  Ihan  two  thouMued  fiva  handred  were 
ci^abfe  «f  aervioe.  By  this  eom— t,  the  jmm^  of  the 
Spanish  plate-fleets  waa  left  eatinly  at  aar  aeroy:. 

In  the  East  Indiea,  iuiiaiidiaiuly  aihapaida,  another 
severe  blow  was  inflicted  an  ^ain.  An  ♦■ipeiftaMi  aafled 
firaaa  Madrm,  and  adBHial  Gorandi  eenveyed  in  a  flaall  fleet 
a  body  of  men  aawwmtnig  to  two  tiwaaand  three  handred, 
and  coQsisting  «f  one  i^bneat  of  Khe  Una,  in  addiiian  to 
anrines  and  aepoyi.  Cnliainl  WSUmm  Iteiyer,  aftetaard} 
soweUknavn  iv  hk  it^^hiH  oonteat -aith  the  sftill  undis- 
covered  aarthor  <€**  Jairiwi^i  T  nNBro,^^>aB  the  niaaiinairr. 
They  landed  nav  liaBiaa,  the  capital  «€  the  FhSpfuic 
UMda,  on  the  24th  of  SepteHher,  «a  Qnii  iii  fanmon 
there  being  taken  completelf  hf  iiiiaiaii,  haahig  laoehred 
no  infonaalion  of  the  «ar«  But  the  arohhiohey,  who  was 
also  governor  of  the  whole  group  of  islands,  defended  the 
place  with  the  bravery  of  a  bishop  of  the  earlier  ages.  lie 
summoned  the  natives  to  his  aid,  and,  with  about  eight 
hundred  Spanish  regulars,  endeavoured  to  drive  out  the 
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inTadar&  The  Indiaaft  ioag^bt  with,  the  atmoBt  fatodty, 
tbou^  only  armed  wiih  bows  and  speurs,  and,  when  pieroed 
by  t^  ItayoBetSt  tamed  aiKl  gnawed  tbem  with  their  teeth 
like  wild  beaete.  These  poor  people  had  bo  chanoe  againfll 
EuTopeaa  arftiikcy,  and  wwe  mowed  down>  or  disposed ; 
and,  OD  the  #th  of  Oetobw,  the  tw^th  day  after  Uuading, 
AlaniUa  wis  caiTied  hgr  stona.  Admiial  PDUcker,  who  was 
made  a  havoneii  ix  hk  ionrioee  oa  this  ocoaaioa,  a&d  beoame 
well  kBOWA  aa  Sir  Hyde  Fkiker,  and  captain  Kempe&felt, 
who  became  inar-admiml  KempenfeLt,  and  was  lost  in  the 
"  Royal  GMi^ge,"  oS  Fbrtnaouth,  most  ably  supported  the 
iBOvemoitaaf  the  troops.  Though  the  town  was  taken,  the 
arehbishop«tii  held  out  in, the  eiiade],  and  oaly  surrendered 
<m  cnnrikisM  Xheea  wen  to  pay  a  ransom  of  two  milhons 
ef  doUan  im  the  fives  and  safety  of  the  inhabitants  and 
their  pigpor^.  IQm  was  a  cheap  purchase ;  for,  though 
Drapor  agreed  to  aaaept  an  eider  on  the  treasury  in 
Madrid  for  the  same  amonnt,  there  was  very  little  prospect 
of  this  second  som  ever  being  paid.  The  invadeis  had, 
however,  helped  themselves  pretty  freely  to  money's  worth. 
They  had  seized  all  public  property,  several  ships,  the 
:irtiUery>nd  military  stores,  and  they  captured  the  "  Santa 
Trimdad,"^  a  great  Manilla  and  Acapuloo  gaHeon,  veined  at 


Anodmr  still  richer  gafleon,  the 
tftem^  after  a  bng  chase.  The 
withsnt  fbrdier  nwie^ 

made  a  knigM  ef  tibe  BaA, 

thanked  l»y 


three  TOillions  of 
'*  Santa  Fhifipina^' 
whole  of  the 
ance ;  and  DrapeEv. 
vnSf  with  the 
well  they  might  ha. 

Sach  were  tha  nmsai  xeauItB,  in  a  angle  campsign,  of 
Spain  having  Vt^bami.  fee  IVench  oounsefay  and  qnaodled 
with  a  power  capiUb  of  sfaripping  her  of  all  her  eofauea. 
BtiBodes  the  captnn  eC  Hursnnaj  the  Fhflippines,  and  the 
treasore  ship  theea^  wtt  hac^  aa  afready  sfesAed,  ca^tmred  the 
-  Hennione,"  a  very  wslnable  prias,  and  many  smaller  enea 
The  whole  mercsmtia ■asj  of  ^^aln  was  at  ev  mercy;  her 
resonrceB  were  cut  e^  and  ftamce  was  in  no  condition  to 
defend  her  at  sea,  and  had  aally  aibsded  her  no  asd  en  hnd 
The  only  trifling  jnece  of  soeoesB  was  the  sciHKeef  tiie  Fbrta- 
gaeae  colony  of  Sacramento,  on  the  river  La  Plata;  the 
capture  of  several  British  merchantmen  there,  and  the 
repnlee,  by  these  means,  of  a  private  expedition  of  English 
and  Portuguese  adventurers  against  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  brilliant  gucceases  of  this  campaign  had  clearly  been 
ihc  result  of  Pitt's  plans  before  quitting  office.  Bute  and 
his  colleagues  had  no  capacity  for  such  masterly  policy,  and 
aa  little  peroeption  of  the  immense  advantages  which  they 
gave  them  in  making  peace.  Peace  they  were  impatient  for 
—less  on  the  great  grounds  that  peace  was  the  noblest  of 
T.ational  blessings,  than  because  the  people  grumbled  at  the 
4>aQoant  of  taxation — and  because,  by  peace,  they  diminished, 
>*r  hoped  to  diminish,  the  prestige  of  the  great  minister,  who 
Lad  won  suoh  vast  accessions  to  the  national  territory. 
Bute  was  eager  to  oome  to  terms  with  France  and  Spain, 
regsnUees  of  the  advantages  he  gave  to  prostrate  enemies, 
by  showing  that  impatience.  Had  he  made  a  peace  as 
itonouiable  as  the  war  had  been,  he  would  have  deserved 
weli  of  the  ceunttj;  but  to  accomplish  such  a  peace 
required  another  stamp  of  mind. 

Bute  made  overtures  to  France  through  the  neutral  court 


of  Sardinia.  Louis  XV.  and  his  ministers  caught  at  the 
very  dcst  whisper  of  such  a  thing  with  the  eagerness  of 
drowning  men ;  a  sufficient  intunation  to  all  able  and 
cautiouB  ministeni,  that  he  might  aalely  name  his  own 
tecma  The  duke  of  BedHord  was  hnmediately  sent  to  Paris 
as  ambassador,  and  the  gsUant  and  graceful  duke  of 
Nivemoes  was  sent  to  London  as  the  Foench  envoy  to 
axiange  the  terms  of  the  Ixeaty.  The  two  amhanadoie, 
however,  soon  found  that  the  real  business  of  the  treaty  was 
transacted  betwixt  Bute,  on  our  part,  and  the  duke  de 
Choiseul,  on  that  of  Fkanoe ;  and  that  not  through  the  two 
amhassadoBB,  but  through  Saidinian  envoya 

The  conditions  first  a^preed  upon  were,  that  both  England 
and  Franoe  were  to  withdraw  their  support,  either  by  men 
or  money,  to  the  war  in  Germany.  Franoe  wae  to  evacuate 
the  lew  towns  that  she  held  there,  as  weU  as  Cleves  and 
Gueldres.  Minorca  was  to  be  restored  in  exchange  far 
Belleisle,  which  thus  fully  justified  Pitt's  capture  of  that 
little,  otherwise  useless  island.  The  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kiric  were  to  be  reduced  to  the  state  required  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Fnmce  ceded  Canada,  9bfa  Seotia,  and  Cape  Breton, 
stipulatmg  for  the  free  easrase  of  their  religion  by  the 
inhahitanto  of  Canada,  and  £>r  tiieir  leaving  the  country  if 
they  preferred  it,  oanying  away  their  effects,  if  done 
witiun  e%hteen  montka.  Kevik  Seotia  and  Cape  Breton 
were  given  up  naooadftionally.  The  boundaries  of 
LooiBiana  were  more  deariy  defined.  The  French  retained 
the  r%ht  to  fidi  on  part  of  the  coaat  of  Newfoundland  and 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  retain  the  two  little 
islets  of  SL  Pierre  and  Migndon,  as  places  of  shelter  for 
their  fishemen,  on  oondham  that  no  batteries  should  be 
raised  on  them,  mx  more  than  fifty  soldieES  should  keep 
guard  there.  'Their  fishermen  were  not  to  i^roach  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Cxpe  Breton. 

All  the  Wert  ladiee  it  was  deeided  that  we  should,  of  the 
¥mau^  irihnds  that  we  had  taken,  retain  Tobago,  Dominico, 
St.  'VinoeHfc,  and  Grenada^  hot  restore  to  France  Guadaloupe, 
Martinioo,  St  Laei%  Marit^ante,  and  Desiada. 

In  the  East  Indies  France  agreed  to  keep  no  troops,  and 
raise  no  fortifications  in  Bengal,  and  on  these  conditions 
their  settlements  were  restored,  but  merely  as  places  of  trade. 
Goree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  restored,  but  Senegal  was 
surrendered. 

As  for  Spain,  she  abandoned  all  designs  on  Portugal,  and 
restored  the  colony  of  Sacramento;  and  she  surrendered 
every  point  on  which  her  declaration  of  war  against  Engknd 
was  based — namely,  the  right  to  fish  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland ;  the  refusal  to  allow  us  to  cut  logwood  in  Hon- 
duras ;  and  to  admit  the  settlement  of  questions  of  capture 
by  our  courts  of  law. 

These  certainly  were  large  concessions,  but  it  was  to  be 
remembered  that  we  had  not  received  these  gratis ;  they  had 
cost  enormous  sums,  and  the  naftional  debt  had  been  doubled 
by  this  war,  and  now  amounted  to  one  hxmdred  and  twenty - 
two  nuinon  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  These  territories 
had  then,  in  feet,  cost  us  upwards  of  sixty  million  pounds ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  Pitt  would  have  exacted  a  more  com- 
plete renunciation  from  France  of  the  conquered  countries. 
There  was  a  clause  inserted  which  Pitt  would  never  have 
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permitted — namely,  that  any  conquests  that  should,  after  the 
signing  of  these  conditions,  be  made,  should  be  restored  by  all 
parties.  Now,  Bute  and  the  ministry  knew  that  we  had 
expeditions  out  against  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  that 
the  only  conquests  likely  to  be  made  were  in  those  quarters. 
To  throw  away  without  equivalent  the  blood  and  money 
expended  in  these  important  enterprises  was  a  most  unpa- 
triotic act.  Still,  there  was  opportunity  for  more  rational 
terms,  for  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  held 
back  from  signing,  in  hope  that  we  should  be  defeated  at  the 
Hayanna,  and  that  then  he  oould  raise  his  terms.  When 
the  news  of  the  loss  of  both  Havanna  and  Manilla  arrived, 
Grimaldi  was  in  great  haste  to  sign,  and  Mr.  Granville 
and  lord  Egremont  very  properly  insisted  that  we  should 
demand  an  equivalent  for  the  conquest  in  Cuba.  Pitt 
would  have  stood  firm  for  the  retention  of  that  conquest  as 
by  far  the  most  important  to  us,  and  as  justly  secured 


manlike  hurry  to  conclude  the  peace,  aggravated  by  the 
general  opinion  that  he  might  with  ease  have  secured  Goree, 
Porto  Rico,  as  well  as  Florida,  and  some  other  of  the 
French  West  Indian  Islands,  he  did  not  escape  the  violent 
suspicion  of  having  so  readily  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the ' 
country  to  a  weighty  bribe  from  France.  This  change  for 
years  was  loudly  made  without  satisfactory  refutation.  In 
1670  it  was  again  brought  forward  in  the  house  of  commons, ' 
but  was  got  rid  of ;  but  we  still  find  in  Wilberforce's  Diary 
of  1789  this  entry:— "I dined  with  lord  Camden.  He  is 
sure  that  lord  Bute  got  money  from  the  peace  of  Paris.  He 
can  account  for  his  sinking  near  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  land  and  houses ;  and  bis  paternal  estate  in  the 
island  which  bears  his  name  is  not  above  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  he  is  a  life  tenant  only  of 
Wortley,  which  may  be  eight  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
pounds."    When  we  recoUect  the  short  tenure  of  oflfice  by 


"VIEW  IN  TUB  ISLA>'D  OF  CUBA. 


to  us,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  sign 
at  the  proper  time.  But  Bute  would  have  signed  with- 
out any  equivalent  at  all.  Fortunately,  there  was  too 
strong  an  opposition  to  this  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  duke  of 
Bedford  was  instructed  to  demand  Florida  or  Porto  Rico  in 
lieu  of  the  Havanna.  Florida  was  yielded — a  fatal,  though 
at  the  moment  it  appeared  a  valuable  concession,  for  it  only 
added  to  the  compactness  of  the  American  colonies,  hastening 
the  day  of  independence,  whilst  Cuba  would  have  remained 
under  the  protection  of  our  fleet,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
possessions  of  the  British  empire. 

This  point  settled,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed 
at  Fontainebleau  on  the  3rd  of  November.  To  console 
Spain  for  her  losses  by  her  unlucky  alliance  with  France, 
Louis  XV.  ceded  Louisiana  to  that  country  by  a  private 
convention. 

Besides  the  blame  which  Bute  incurred  by  his  unstates- 


lord  Bute,  and  his  previous  poverty,  there  certainly  wers 
great  grounds  for  the  suspicion. 

The  violent  discontent  with  the  conduct  of  Bute  and  his 
ministry  gave  considerable  strength  to  the  opposition,  at  the 
head  of  which  now  stood  Pitt,  supported  by  lord  Temple 
and  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  Bubb  Dodington,  who  had 
begun  his  career  as  the  son  of  an  apothecary,  and  made  his 
way,  by  many  wriggling  hianoeuvres,  to  a  peerage,  died  about 
this  time.  Lord  Anson,  who  had  rendered  more  real  services 
to  his  country,  also  died  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and 
the  earl  of  Halifax  succeeded  him  at  the  board  of  admiralty. 
George  Grenville,  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the 
peace,  resigned  the  post  of  secretary  to  Halifax,  and  took 
his  new  one  at  the  head  of '  the  admiralty ;  and 
Mr.  Fox,  paymaster  of  the  forces,  became  the  leader  of  the 
commons.  The  duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  also  resigned  their  places  in  the  royal  household; 
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and  the  king,  in  his  vexation,  striking  Deronshire's  name  out 
of  the  list  of  privy  councillors,  his  kinsmen,  lords  €reorge 
Cavendish  and  Bessborough,  also  resigned. 

Such  was  the  formidable  opposition  with  which  parlfament 
came  to  the  consideration  of  this  peace.  It  met  on  the  25th 
of  November,  and  the  tone  of  the  public  out  of  doora  was 
then  seen.  Hie  king,  as  he  went  to  the  house  of  lords,  was 
very  coolly  received  by  the  crowds  in  the  streets,  and  Bute 
was  salut^  with  hisses,  groans,  and  the  flinging  of  mud  and 
stones.  On  the  19  A  of  December  he  moved  in  the  lords  an 
address  in  approbation  of  the  terms  of  the  peace.  Lord 
Hardwicke  opposed  the  motion  with  great  warmth  and 
ability,  but  there  was  no  division.  Very  different  was  the 
reception  of  a  similar  address  in  the  commons  the  same  day, 
moved  by  Fox.  There  Pitt,  who  was  suffering  with  the 
gout,  denounced  the  whole  treaty,  as  shamefully  sacrificing 
the  hottomr  and  interests  of  the  country.  When  he  rose  he 
was  obliged  to  be  supported  by  two  of  his  Mends,  and  was 
at  length  compelled  to  beg  to  be  allowed  to  address  the  house 
setting.  He  yet  made  a  vehement  speech  of  three  hours  and 
a  half  against  the  conditions  accepted.  The  ministry,  how- 
ever, had  a  large  nu^ority,  three  hundred  and  nineteen 
voting  for  them  against  sixty-five.  With  this  brief  triumph 
of  Bute's  unpopolar  party  doted  the  year  1762. 

The  ywr  ll%$  ofMaied  wil^  the  signing  of  the  cteftnitive 
Treaty  at  Pari&oii  the  Wth.  of  February,  whence  it  was  called 
the  Peace  of  Paris.  Five  days  after,  a  peace  was  signed 
betwixt  PftHBUi  and  Austria  at  Hubcrtsborg,  Ia  Saxony,  to* 
^hich  Saxony,  as  the  ally  of  Austria,  was  a  pfeirty.  Indeed, 
when  England  and  Franee,  Rusmi  and  Sweden,  had  with- 
drawn from  the  e(site0t,  there  was  little  prospect  of  the  con- 
thraance  of  the  war.  Both  parties  were  exhausted,  and  yet, 
uf  tlie  two,  Frederic,  in  hi*  dogged  firmness,  and  in  the 
ahoQiOBt  unpondleled  eftdwafioe  of  his  people,  was  more  than 
:i  notcii  for  Austria^  *  If  MaftiA  Theresa  could  not  cox>e  with 
uim  when  she  had  Fmnce,  ftustta,  Saxony,  and  Poland,  all 
united  with  her  to  pot  hitt  do'v^,  the  case  was  Aow  hopeless. 
The  Engfiflh  had  stipulated  tiuit  Franoe  shouM  evacuate  all 
the  placsi  i&  Germany  and  Fhmders  that  belonged  to  those 
<?oantries,  and  Frederick  had  easily  indaoed  the  German 
^l&tea,  under  these  eirctimstances,  to  a  maintenance  of 
neutrality.  Austria,  therefore,  consented  to  this  peace.  She 
ftood  out  flie  longest  far  the  retention  of  Glatz,  the  only 
place  mm  fiGm  Frederick,  still  in  her  hands,  but  she  was 
3oiitpeUed  te  yield  that,  too.  Both  parties  returned  to  the 
^me  sittuitions  as  before  the  commencement  of  this  fatal 
Sfren  Tears'  War.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Frederick 
had  made  a  brilliattt  resistance  to  the  powerful  combination 
against  him  to  strip  him  of  all  his  territories ;  but  it  must 
n  ^  be  forgotten  that  through  the  greater  part  of  the  war  he 
•taa  vastly  iadebtol  to  the  subsidies  and  troops  of  England. 
Thett  had  enabled  FenMnand  of  Brunswick  to  maintain  so 
'-•r^ve  jk  fltend  against  France  in  Westphalia,  Hanover,  and 
Casael,  who  would  otherwise  have  borne  down  on  that  side 
a:iK8wtedIy  on  Pmasia.  Neither  need  it  be  forgotten  that 
tH^  war  was  tfce  direet  consequence  of  Frederick's  previous 
n.aprovoked  and  unwarrantable  aggressions  on  Austria,  his 
invasion  and  seizure  of  Sflesia,  which  he  still  retained. 

During  tlie  war  Frederick  had  shown  the  powers  of  a 
g»«t  general.     Of  ten  pitched  battles  which  he  had  fought, 


he  had  conquered  in  seven  of  them,  and  had  repeatedly  rescued 
himself  fifom  positions  which  appealed  hopeless ;  but  at  what 
an  awfhi  cost  of  blood,  and  treasure,  and  popular  misery  had 
this  success  been  purchased !  According  to  Frederick's  own 
calculation,  he  had  lost  in  this  seven  years'  war  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  soldiers;  the  Russians,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand;  the  Austrians,  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand ;  and  France,  two  hundred  thousand.  Spack- 
man's  calculation  is  that  England  lost  uo  less,  in  one  quarter 
of  the  world  or  another,  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand ! — altogether,  the  maaaaere  of  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
thousMid  men!  For  what  ?— To  enable  Frederick  of  Prussia 
to  retain  the  territory  which  he  had  plundered  Austria  of  in 
the  former  war !  Nor  was  this  all :  the  Russians,  in  their 
invasions  of  Prussia,  are  said  to  have  destroyed  thirty  thou- 
sand of  the  unarmed  inhabitants.  Pestilence  had  followed, 
and  swept  away  many  thousands  more.  Thus,  little  less 
than  a  million  of  people  had  perished  in  this  war.  In  Hesse 
and  Westphalia  whole  villages  stood  depopulated.  An  officer 
relates  that  he  rode  through  seven  villages  in  Hesse,  and 
found  only  one  human  being  tSiere — a  clergyman,  who  was 
boiling  horsebeans  for  his  dinner !  In  Pomerania  and  Neu- 
mark  the  country  was  a  desert,  the  towns  heaps  of  ashes. 
There  was  no  seed,  even  to  sow,  no  cattle  or  horses  to  pbugh 
the  ground.  The  most  fertile  regions  were  horrid  wilder- 
nesses ;  and  there  were  in  vast  districts  only  women  left  to 
cultivate  the  soil ! 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  a  war  which  historians  call  just  and 
necessary ;  and  which  they  call  so  only  because  they  refuse  to 
trace  consequences  to  their  originid  causes.  Had  Frederick  of 
Prussia  abstained  from  the  seizure  of  Silesia,  there  would 
have  been  no  seven  years'  war.  In  this  war  France,  Spain,  and 
Sweden  became  bankrupt;  England  acquired  vast  territories, 
but  increased  its  national  debt  a  hundred  and  twelve  million 
pounds ;  Saxony,  though  she  reowered  her  lands,  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  expenditure,  and  reckoned  her  losses  at 
eighty  million  dollars.  Everywhere,  but  especially  in 
Germany  and  France,  the  people  were  mbjected  to  the  most 
frightful  miseries. 

Frederick  entered  Berlin,  having  with  him  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick;  but  he  entered  it  only  in  the  evening,  and 
escaped  by  obscure  ways  to  his  palase  to  avoid  the  cheers  of 
the  assembled  people.  Tkis  ■rfaring  population  of  Berlin, 
which,  in  1747-— that  is,  just  Wore  the  commenoement  of 
the  war— nuBBtbered  a  hmdnd  and  seven  thousand  souls, 
now  numbered  only  ninety-eight  tJicnnand,  of  whom  thirty 
thousand  were  reduced  to  subsistence  on  alms !  Yet,  as  the 
Prussians  generally  had  most  stanchly  supported  the  king 
through  the  war,  so  these  poor  people  were  still  ready,  for- 
getting their  misery,  to  receive  with  acclamation  the  man 
who*  had  brought  all  their  cakmities  upon  them,  but  had 
done  it  bravely  and  unfiinchingly  himself— eo  wonderftil  are 
the  fascinations  of  military  enterprise ! 

Whilst  the  seven  years'  war  was  raging  in  Europe,  and 
carrying  its  ramifications  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the 
world,  Clive  and  Eyre  Coote  were  extending  our  empire  in 
India,  and,  in  the  case  of  Clire  himself,  with  as  much  ability 
and  as  little  principle  as  Frederick  of  Prussia  in  Europe. 
Clive,  in  1757,  put  down  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  nabob  of 
Bengal,  and  in  June  of  thart  >ear  defeated  him  at  Pla^sy 
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with  a  mere  handful  of  men  against  his  enormous  host.  He 
set  up  Dowlah's  general-in-chief,  Meer  Jaflier,  and  hailed 
him  nabob  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar.  So  far,  the 
punishment  of  Dowlah  for  the  atrocity  committed  on  our 
countrymen  in  the  Black  Hole  would  have  had  an  air  of 
justice,  had  not  this  Black  Hole  .been  the  English  prison, 
where  our  countrymen  in  that  hot  climate  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  confining  their  prisoners.  As  Mr.  Mill,  their  own 
historian,  of  the  India  House,  very  justly  asks,  "  What  had 
they  to  do  with  a  Black  Hokt  Had  no  Black  Hole  existed, 
as  none  ought  to  exist  anywhere,  least  of  all  in  the  sultry 
and  unwholesome  climate  of  Bengal,  those  who  perished 
in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  would  have  experienced  a 
diflferent  fate." 

This  was  bad  enough ;  but  the  means  of  accomplishing  this 
whole  treason  were  of  the  most  in&mons  kind.  Olive  engaged 
one  Omichund,  a  wealthy  merchant,  to  betray  Dowlah,  for 
a  reward  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Never  intending 
to  pay  this  reward,  Olive  had  two  treaties  drawn  up  with 
Meer  Jaffier — one  on  wlute  paper,  intended  to  be  real,  in 
which  no  mention  was  made  of  Omichund ;  and  another  on 
red  paper,  stating  the  reward  to  Omichund.  All  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  council  of  Calcutta,  with 
Clive,  signed  both  treaties^  except  admiral  Watson,  who, 


MONUMEJ^T  ERECTED  TO  THE  MEMORT  OF  THE  SUFFERERS  IN  THE 
BLACK  HOLE,  CALCUTTA. 

with  an  Englishman's  proper  sense  of  honour,  signed  only 
the  real  one.  But,  lest  the  absence' of  the  admiral's  signature 
should  excite  Omichund's  suspicion,  the  signature  of  the  ad- 
miral  was  attached  to  the  document  without  his  consent. 
When  the  plot  had  succeeded,  when  the  battle  of  Plaasy  was 
won,  and  Meer  Jaffier  acknowledged  as  nabob,  or  subadah,  of 
Bengal,  Omichund  was  coolly  informed  tl  at  the  treaty  which 
he  had  seen  was  a  sham,  and  that  he  would  not  receive  a  single 
rupee !  No  more  diabolical  transaction  ever  took  place  in 
any  country  or  in  any  age  of  the  world,  however  dark  and 
abandoned.      Omichund,   confounded   at   this  example  of 


monstrous  treachery,  sank  down  into  idiotcy,  and  soon  after 
expired. 

Clive  and  his  associates  took  care  of  themselves.  They 
claimed  from  their  tool,  Meer  Jaffier,  two  million  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds  as  the  claim  of  the  company, 
the  fleet,  the  army,  and  themselves  for  their  services.  Olive's 
own  share  was  two  hundred  and  fifty -four  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  shares  of  the  members  of  the  committee  from  twenty 
thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  each.    They  and 
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the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  shared  amongst  them  for 
this  job  obe  million  two  hundred  and  sixty rone  thousand  and 
seventy-five  pounds.  Beside^  this,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
French  factories  and  efiects  should  be  given  up  to  the  English, 
and  the  French  never  again  allowed  to  enter  Bengal.  The 
territory  si}rrounding  Calcutta,  to  the  distance  of  six  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  the  Mahratta  ditch,  and  all  the  land  lying 
south  of  Calcutta  as  far  as  Calpee,  should  be  granted  thena 
on  zemindary  tenure,  the  company  paying  the  rent,  like  tbe 
other  zemindar^.  Thus  the  English,  who  were  before  merely 
the  tenants  of  a  factory,  became,  in  reality,  the  rulers  of 
Bengal,  for  Meer  Jaffier  was  a  mere  tool  in  their  hands,  as 
they,  ere  long,  showed  by  deposing  him. 

At  this  moment  poor  Meer  Jaffier  found  it  impossible  to 
retain  his  seat  without  the  support  of  the  English.  Shah 
Alum,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  mogul,  was  coming  against 
him  with  a  large  army.  Olive  met  and  defeated  him,  and 
for  this  service  he  received  from  lus.  puppet  a  jaghire,  or 
domain  worth  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  a  yei^r. 

Some  years  after,  when  Clive  was  called  to  account  for 
these  gifts  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  so 
far  from  admitting  that  he  had  shown  any  culpable  cupidity, 
he  expressed  his  astonishment  at  his  own  moderation. 
"  When  I  recollect,"  he  said,  "entering  the  nabob's  treasury 
at  Moorshedabad,  with  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  those  crowned  with  jewels,  I  am  amaxed  at 
nothing  but  my  own  forbearance." 

At  the  same  time,  Clive  sent  expeditions  under  colonel 
Forde  to  drive  the  French  from  the  Northern  Circars — a 
tract  of  country  stretching  from  the  mOuth  of  the 
Kistna  to  the  pagoda  of  Juggernaut.  Bussey  had  invaded 
it  from  the  Deccan,  and  left  the  marquis  de  Conflans  to  hold 
it.  Forde  defeated  Conflans,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Masulipatam  against  a  very  superior  force. 

Scarcely  had  colonel  Forde  returned  from  this  expedition, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1759,  when  the  Dutch,  envion^j 
of  the  English  success,  sent  an  armament  of  seven  men « of* 
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war  and  onfe  thousand  four  hundred  soldiers  from  Java. 
They  landed  in  the  Hooghly,  and  began  committing  rarages; 
but  Forde  surprised  and  defeated  them,  taking  every  one  of 
their  ships.  They  were  glad  to  apologise,  and  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  In  February,  1760,  a  few  weeks  after 
these  events,  CUve,  whose  health  was  failing,  set  sail  for 
England,  whercThe  was  received  with  the  highest  ^cldt^  was 
made  an  Lriah  peer,  as  lord  Clive,  baron  of  Plaasy.  He  soon 
after  entered  parliament. 

Thus  had  this  bold,  able,  and  miprincipled  man,  by  a 
bargain  with  a  traitor  to  betray  his  prince  and  country, 
enriched  himself,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  of 
perpetual  aggreasion  by  which  we  have  made  ourselves 
masters  of  India.  That  Clive  saw  and  intended  this  great 
scheme  is  plain  from  his  own  words  before  parliament  during 
this  visit.  He  declared — ^*'We  must  now  go  frirther; 
we  cannot  stop  here.  Having  established  ourselves  hy  force, 
and  not  by  consent  of  the  nabob,  we  must  endeavour  to 
drive  them  oat  again."  Again,  in  1765,  before  his  return, 
he  said — ^  We  have  at  length  arrived  at  that  critical  period 
which  I  have  long  foreseen ;  I  mean  that  period  which 
renders  it  neoessaiy  for  US  to  determine  whether  we  can  or 
shall  take  the  whole  toourselves.  JaAer  AH  Khan  is  dead. 
His  natural  son  is  a  minw,  but  I  know  not  whether  he  is 
yet  declared  saccenor.  Sajah  Dorli^  is  beat  from  his  do- 
minions. We  are  in  possesnon  of  it;  and  it  is  scaroety 
hyperbole  to  say,  to-morroir  the  whole  Mogtil  empire  is  in 
our  power  I " 

The  scheme  of  wholesale  aggreiikm  and  agipandissment 
thus  boldly  sketchedcmt  bya  man  who  had  talent  and  daring 
for  anytMng,  and  not  a  single  festwIuiDg  principle  to 
impede  him,  soon  grewbui^,  vast,  and  amaadng.  The  great 
mogul,  the  territories  of  Oudeaad  Aioot,  Mysore,  TtiTasuKve, 
Berazi,  Targoie,  "die  Mahrattas,  the  whole  peninsula,  in  fkct, 
speedily  fett  Iflie  inftnenoe  ef  this  maa^  views ;  and  the 
future  history  of  IndiiEn  oonqneet  is  but  the  filling  up  of 
them. 

Our  next  gvest  move  -wis  against  the  French  in  I2ke  Oar- 
nafac.  After  various  actions  betwixt  the  f^Noich  and 
Enj^ish  in  India  during  tiie  seven  yeans*  war,  general  count 
de  Lalfy,  an  efflcer  oflrish  extraction,  arrived  at  Pondicherry 
in  April,  1758,  witii  a  fbroe  of  one  thousand  imo  himdred 
men.  The  admiral  coont  d'Achtf  was  engaged  by  admiral 
Pooooke,  ifho^  however,  could  not  prevent  him  hading  the 
troops.  Lally  stttaoked  and  took  Fort  QL  David,  consideFed 
thevtrangest  Ibrt  belonging  to  the  East  IndiA  Goo^Mny,  and 
then,  mustering  all  his  Ibroes,  made  has  appearanoe,  in  De- 
cember of  that  year,  before  Madras.  He  had  with  him  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  ¥!renofa  and  frar  thousand  natives, 
whilst  the  English  had  m  the  town  four  tirousand  troops 
only,  of  which  more  than  half  were  sepoys.  Bat  captain 
Caffland  had  maiehed  with  a  small  foroe  from  Trichinqpoly, 
which  harassed  ihe  rear  of  the  Ff«noh.  After  making 
himself  master  of  the  Bbek  Town,  and  threatening  to  bom 
it  down,  he  found  it  impossible  to  compd  Fort  St.  €ieerge  to 
surrender,  and,  after  a  severe  siege  of  two  months,  on  the 
appearanoe  of  admiral  Pococke's  squadron,  which  had  sailed  to 
Bombay  for  more  troops,  he  decamped  in  the  night  of  the  1 6th 
of  February,  1769,  for  Arcot,  leaving  behind  him  all  his 
ammunition  and  artillery,  fifty-two  pieces.  Fresh  combats 


took  place  betwixt  Pococke  and  D'Achd  at  sea,  and  the  forces 
on  land.  Colonel  Brereton  attempted  to  take  Wandewash, 
but  failed ;  and  it  remained  for  colonel  Eyre  Coote  to  defeat 
Lally.  Ooote  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  27th  of  October,, 
and,  under  his  direction,  Brereton  succeeded  in  taking 
Wandewash  on  the  last  of  November.  To  recover  tins  place, 
Lally  marched  with  all  his  force,  supported  by  Bumey,  but 
sustained  a  signal  defeat  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1760.  In 
this  battle  colonel  Brereton  was  killed,  and  general  Bussey 
taken  prisoner.  Arcot,  Trincomalee,  Den-Cottah,  Cuddalore,. 
and  other  places  fell  rapidly  into  the  hands  of  colonel  Cootc. 
The  French  called  in  to  their  aid  the  nabob  of  Mysore,  Hyder 
Ah,  but  to  little  purpose.  Pcmdicherry  was  invested  on  the 
8th  of  December,  and,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1761,  it 
surrendered,  Lally  smd  his  troops,  amounting  to  two  thou- 
sand, remaining  prisoners.  This  was  the  termination  of  the 
real  power  of  France  in  India ;  for  though  Pondicherry  was 
restored  by  the  treaty  of  176S,  the  French  never  again  re- 
covered  their  ground  there,  and  their  East  India  Company 
soon  after  was  broken  up.  The  unfortunate  La%-- called 
also  "LaJly-ToUendal,"  from  a  cormption  of  his  Irish  name, 
Lally  of  Tullydale— on  his  return  to  France  was  thrown  into 
the  Bastille,  condemned  for  high  treason,  and  beheaded  in 
the  Place  de  Gr^ve  on  the  9th  of  May,  1766. 

As  we  ponooeed,  we  shall  from  time  to  time  have  to  nnrfste 
a  series  of  the  most  marveHons  deeds  of  bravery,  and  equaSy 
majrvellous  crimes,  done  by  oor  country  in  the  conquest  of 
the  great  peninsula  of  India,  with  its  one  hundred  and  fifly- 
miflions  of  people.     We  sbafl  have  to  un&ld  a  ^stem  of 
the  most  uaparallefed  conquests,  appternkfOB,  and  extortions 
perpetrated  by  us,  a  Obnrtaaii  people,  the  pioneen  of 
civiUsatien ;  sad  these  ni^^led  details  of  glory  and  darkness 
we  shafl  draw,  not  firom  I3ie  testimony  of  the  enemies,  but 
fKHtt  the  friends  and  membeift  of  the  East  India  Company- 
itB^— A!Qm  Sir  Thamas  Munio,  the  marquiB  of  Welksley, 
Sir  John  Shose    afterward  lord  Teignmouth— the  Hon. 
iVederidc  Shore,  his  brother,  tea  Indian  judge,  from  Forbes, 
Oime,   Scott  Wacmg,  Strachey,  VansittBrt,  and  others, 
actoes   and  nomstors  cf  these  ftdn— men  covered   with 
Indian  honours,  enrinhed  with  BdEan  spoils ;  from  Wanen 
Hastings  himself;  bat,  above  aSl,  from  MiQ,  the  secretary- 
of  the  Saet  India  CompaBy,  and  xtsown  historian,  drawing 
his  Btfuterials  from  their  own  aiefaives.      Fdlowing  these 
aulflnrities,  these  oan  he  no  nastelBe;  and,  vrhen  onr  readers 
have  had  these  detaSs  before  then,  th^  will  see  that 
when  England  intrusied  Idle  destinies  of  fncGa — which  has 
been  so  emphatically  caUsd  the  Iselaxd  of  the  ^m^— to 
a  mere  trading  company,  she  awmimiil  the  lespoBsibility  of 
a  moBStEOUB  load  of  crime  and  oppiettioa ;  and  hariBg  now 
made  the  first  righteous  step  ef  settang  aside  that  eiimpany , 
she  has  a  vast  work  of  recompenae  befi»e  her— «  work  of 
wise  ief<Nrm  and  hnmane  wisdom  te^nuds  liist  konaaBe, 
that  beautiful,  and  populous  emiMife. 

The  eari  of  Bote  became  more  and  move  Mgopriai'. 
The  eenditians  of  the  peaoe  wece  gVQa%  d»app»MFed,  and 
theasBvanoe  that  not  m^  Bute,  but  Ifo  U^s  wsihrr 
and  the  duke  of  Bedford,  had  received  French  money  for 
carrying  the  peace,  was  generally  beUeved.  The  conduct 
of  Bute  in  surrounding  the  king  with  his  creatures,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  the  princess  of  Wales,  added  greatly 
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to  the  public  odium.  George  was  always  of  a  domestic  and 
r<fcinng  character,  and  he  was  now  rarely  seen,  except 
when  he  went  once  or  twice  a-year  to  parliament,  or  at 
ievc'eSy  which  were  cold,  formal,  and  unfrequent.  Though, 
probably,  the  main  cause  of  this  was  the  natural  disposition 
of  himself  and  queen,  yet  Bute  and  the  princess  got  the 
credit  of  it.  Then  the  manner  in  which  Bute  paid  his  visits 
to  the  jirinceflB  tended  to  confirm  all  the  belief  of  their 
guilty  intimacy.  He  used  always  to  go  in  an  erening  in  a 
sedan  chair  belonging  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  princess's 
household,  with  the  curtains  closely  drawn,  and  taking 
crery  other  precaution  of  not  being  seen.  There  were 
numbers  of  lampoons  launched  at  the  fSaTOurite  and  the 
princess.  They  were  compared  to  queen  Isabella  and 
^lortimer,  and  Wilkes  actually  wrote  an  ironical  dedication 
of  Ben  Jonson's  play  of  "  The  Fall  of  Mortimer,"  to  Bute. 
It  was  declared  that  he  was  cramming  all  the  public  offices 
with  Scotchmen,  whilst  it  was  notorious  that  only  one 
Englishman,  Mr.  Chauncey  Townahend,  had  ever  been 
elected  to  any  public  office  in  Scotland  since  the  union. 

All  these  causes  of  unpopularity  were  rendered  more 
effective  by  the  powerful  political  party  which  now  assailed 
him.  Pitt  led  the  way,  and  the  dukes  of  Devonshire, 
Bolton,  and  Portland,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  earls 
Temple,  Comwallis,  Albemarle,  Ashburton,  Hardwicke,  and 
Besborooi^  lords  Spencer,  Sondes,  Grantham,  and  Yilliers, 
James  Grenville,  Sir  Greorge  Saville,  and  other  whigs, 
presented  a  formidable  phalanx  of  opponents  in  both  houses. 
The  meaaares,  too,  which  he  was  obliged  to  bring  forward, 
were  certain  to  augment  his  discredit.  The  funded  debt 
had  grown  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  millions,  and  there 
were  three  millions  and  a  half  besides  unfunded.  It  was 
necenary  to  raise  a  new  loan,  and,  moreover,  to  raise  a  new 
tax,  for  the  income  was  unequal  to  the  expenditure,  even  in 
time  of  peace.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  recently 
chosen  was  not  a  man  likely  to  make  these  new  burdens  go 
down  easily.  Dashwood  was  a  man  of  taste,  who  had 
travelled  in  Italy,  and  acquired  a  fondness  of  the  fine  arts, 
bat  he  by  no  means  was  a  man  of  business.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  a  num  of  known  dissolute  character,  afterwards 
described  by  Wilkes  as  all  his  life  puzzling  over  tavern  bills, 
and  therefore  chosen  by  Bute  to  be  chancellor  of  a  kingdom 
a  hundred  millions  in  debt.  He  had  had  himself  painted,  in 
the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  a  play  on  his  own  name, 
kneeling  in  adoration  of  a  Venus  de  Medici.  Wilkes  coukl 
well  describe  him,  for  he  had  been  with  him  one  of  a 
bet  of  licentious  and  irreligious  rakes,  who  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  company  of  so-called  "New  Franciscans.^ 
Amongst  these  were  Paul  Whitehead,  lord  Sandwich,  and 
others,  twelve  in  all.  They  had  taken  Medenham,  near 
Marlow,  a  beautiful  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  amid 
hanging  woods  and  green  meadows.  The  abbey  belonged  to 
the  Cistertian  monks,  and  these  so-called  New  Franciscans 
i>ow  used  to  meet  there,  to  put  on  the  habits  of  that  order, 
and  pcactioe  all  kinds  of  profligacy  and  obscenity  to  bur- 
lesque the  rites  and  processions  of  a  catholic  brotherhood. 
Orer  the  portal  they  inscribed  the  motto  pretended  by 
Rabelais  to  have  been  over  the  portal  of  Theleme  Abbey, 
Pay  ce  qtu  ww«fr<M— "  Do  as  you  like."  There  were  other 
iascriptkMis  over  other  doors,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  grounds. 


equally  profligate,  and  still  more  lewd.  There  these 
scandalous  associates  rivalled  the  "  Hell-Fire  Club  "  in  their 
orgies. 

This  unique  chancellor — "  my  chancellor,"  as  Wilkes  says 
Bute  used  to  call  him— issued  the  new  loan  to  the  public 
with  so  little  advertisement,  that  the  friends  of  the  ministers 
secured  the  greater  part  of  the  shares,  and  they  soon  rose  to 
eleven  per  cent,  premiiun,  by  which  they  were  enabled,  at 
the  public  cost,  to  make  heavy  sums.  The  tax  which  Sir 
Francis  proposed  was  one  on  cider  and  perry,  besides  some 
additional  duties  on  wines.  There  was  at  once  an  outcry  in 
the  city  against  this  tax,  led  on  by  the  lord  mayor,  ald^man 
Beckford,  a  great  friend  of  Pitt.  The  cry  was  only  too 
sure  to  find  a  loud  echo  from  the  cider-grovring  districts. 
Bute  and  his  chancellor  were  quickly  compelled  to  reduce 
the  proposed  impost  fr»m  ten  shillings  a  hogshead,  to  be  paid 
by  the  first  buyer,  that  is,  by  the  merchant,  to  four 
shillings,  to  be  paid  by  the  grower.  The  tax  thus  cut  down 
was  calculated  to  produce  only  seventy-five  thousand 
pounds — a  sum  scarcely  worth  the  while  to  incur  so  much 
odium  for.  But  it  was  still  equally  declaimed  against, 
because  this  sum  was  to  be  levied  on  all  qualities  alike.  The 
City  of  London  still  petitioned  against  it  as  a  tax  levied 
especially  on  the  most  loyal  counties  in  the  kingdom,  and 
as  being  a  strange  first-fruits  of  peace.  Pitt  denounced  it 
as  introducing  the  exciseman  into  private  dwellings,  thus 
violating  the.  old  maxim,  of  every  Englishman's  house  being 
his  castle. 

George  Grenville  stood  forward  and  declared  that  the 
tax  was  necessary,  from  the  profuse  war  expenditures  of  the 
former  ministry — a  blow  at  Pitt,  which  was  scarcely  dealt, 
when  it  recoiled  on  the  speaker.  He  said,  if  Pitt  objected 
to  this  tax,  ministers  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  where 
they  should  lay  another.  ^*  Let  him  tell  me  where  ?  "  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  say,  sir,  let  him  tell  me  where  ?  "  On  which 
Pitt,  who  sate  opposite,  sang  out,  in  a  tone  admirably 
mimicking  the  querulous  one  of  Grenville,  the  well-known 
line  of  a  popukr  song,  '*  Gentle  Shepherd,  tell  me  where  ?  '* 
The  house  was  thrown  into  convulsions  of  laughter,  amid 
which  Pitt  rose  and  walked  out  of  it.  The  name  of 
"  Gentle  Shepherd "  stuck  by  Grenville,  who,  in  his  stiff 
manner  and  countenance,  was  anythmg  but  the  ideal  of  a 
gentle  shepherd. 

The  cider  tax  passed,  opposed  by  thirty-nine  peers  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  commoners;  but  it  left  a  very  sore 
feeling  in  the  western  counties,  that  cider,  worth  only  Aye 
shillings  a  hogshead,  the  poor  man's  meagre  beverage, 
should  have  a  tax  levied  on  it  nearly  doubling  the  price ; 
whilst  that  of  fifty  shillings  a  hogshead,  the  rich  man's 
luxuiy,  only  paid  the  same.  The  growers  even  threatened 
to  let  the  apples  fall  and  rot  under  the  trees,  rather  than 
make  them  into  cider,  subject  to  so  partial  a  tax.  No 
imposition  had  excited  so  much  indignation  since  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  excise  biU,  in  1733.  In  -the  cider  counties 
bonfires  were  made  in  many  places,  and  Bute  was  burnt 
emblematically  as  a  jack-boot — Jack  Bute — and  his  sup- 
posed royal  mistress  under  that  of  a  petticoat,  which  two 
articles,  after  being  carried  about  on  poles,  were  hurled  into 
the  flames. 
Instead  of  taking  means  to  conciliate  the  public,  Bute, 
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stung  hy  these  testunomes  of  dislike,  amd  by  tbe  pamphlets 
and  lampoom  which  ifisiied  like  ffworms  of  wasps,  revenged 
himself  by  others,  which  only  intensified  the  hatred  against 
him. 

A  well-deflerved  pension  was  gnnted  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  bvrt 
ihe  merit  of  that  was  more  than  neutralised  by  a  shnilar 
pendon  being  conferred  on  Dr.  Shebbeaore,  a  mere  hackney 
pasnphleteer,  who  had  recently  been  conyiotedof  fraudulent 
practices  at  Oxford,  when  enqdoyed  to  ormnge  the  Claren- 
don papers ;  and  who,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  had  been 
set  m  the  pifioiy  for  a  libel  on  the  king.  Bute  refused  the 
profeBBonahip  of  modem  hmgnageB  to  Gray,  the  poet,  and 
gave  it  to  the  tutor  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  a  man  of  no 
note,  and  eyidently  only  beosuse  Sir  James  had  lately 
married  his  daugMer.  Still  wcHfie  for  him,  he  had  caused 
the  dukes  ef  Newcastle  aoid  GraitoD,  and  the  naoquis  of 
Rookisgham,  to  be  diBodssed  from  1^  lord  lieutenancies  of 
their  respeotive  ooonties,  beoanse  they  voted  against  the 
peace  on  Bute's  terms.  With  a  still  more  petty  runeour  he 
had  visited  the  sins  of  these  noblemen  on  the  persons  in 
small  clerkshipB  and  other  posts  who  had  been  recommended 
by  them,  taming  them  all  out.  ^  Henry  Fox  joined  him 
relentkasly  in  these  pitiM  revenges,  and  would  have  caonried 
them  further  had  he  not  been  diecked  by  others. 

For  a  time,  Bute  and  his  ccUeagues  appeared  to  brave  the 
loadt^  hatred  and  ignonmxy  which  was  now  piled  every- 
where upon  them,  but  it  was  te/lling ;  and  suddenly,  on  the 
7th  of  April,  it  was  announced  that  the  obnoxious  imnister 
had  resgned.  Many  wens  the  speculations  on  this  abrupt 
act,  some  attribuHng  it  to  the  influence  of  Wi&es,  and  his 
remarselaw  attach  in  iSie  **'  Nortli  Briton ; "  othos  to  the 
king  and  queen  having  at  length  become  sensitive  on  the 
assumed  rdatbns  of  Bute  and  the  king^s  mother ;  but  Bute 
himself  dearly  stated  the  neal  and  obvious  cause— no  sup- 
port, either  in  parfiament  or  out  of  doom.  **  The  ground," 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  ^  on  which  I  toread  is  so  hoHow,  that  I 
am  afraid  not  only  of  falling  myself,  but  of  involving  my 
royal  master  in  my  ruin.    It  is  time  for  me  to  retiie." 

With  Bute  retbed  his  two  stanchest  supporten,  Dash- 
wood  «nd  Fox ;  but  they  were  both  raiised  to  the  peerage, 
Dashwood  to  become  lord  le  Despencer,  and  Fox,  loid 
Holand.  Fox,  w4io  had  by  no  means  acquired  a  pleasant 
reputation,  retired,  for  the  most  part,  from  poblks  Mfe.  He 
built  himself  a  villa,  in  a  fanoiful  styte,  ait  King^gate,  on 
the  coast  of  Thanet ;  and  Where  Gny,  w4io  had  been  so 
aoorvily  served  by  him  and  his  oolleagnes,  did  not  forget,  in 
some  caioBtic  stansas,  to  tdl  him  that  it  was  the  most  ooin- 
genial  place  for  him : — 

Old  and  ahiwlwwd  by  each  yvul  Mmd, 
Here  Holland  Uwk  the  pious  reeolation, 

To  smuggle  a  few  years,  and  strive  to  mend 
A  broken  character  and  constitntion. 

On  Oils  enngtnial  spot  he  fixed  hie  chokie ; 
Earl  Qoodwin  trembled  for  his  neighbouring  lands  : 

Here  sea-guUs  scream,  and  cormorant*  rejoice. 
And  mariners,  though  ahlpvrecked,  fear  to  land. 

George  Grenville  succeeded  to  both  Bute  and  Dashwood, 
becoming  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  king  announced  that  he  had  intrusted 
the  direction  of  affiurs  to  him,  and  the  lords  Egreraont  and 
Halifax,  the  secretaries  of  state,  whence  they  soon  acquired 
the  name  of  "  The  Triumvirate."    The  duke  of  Bedford 


quitted  lus  post  as  ambaaeador  at  Paris,  and  was  sncoeedod 
by.  the  earl  of  Hertford.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  became  haad 
of  the  admirally,  acad  the  earl  of  Sheibome  head  of  Uie 
board  of  trade.  Old  mnnhal  Ligonier  was  removed  from 
the  post  of  master  of  the  otdnaaoce,  to  make,  way  for  the 
marquis  of  Granby,  but  received  a  peecage.  These  ohanges 
being  completed,  the  king  dosed  the  aesmon  of  parliament  on 
the  19th  of  April,  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared  the 
peace  honourable  to  his  crown,  and  beneficial  to  has  people. 

This  avowal  in  the  n^  qseech  called  forth  John  WiUfies 
in  No.  45  of  the  ^  Nort^  Britooi,*'  destined  to  become  a 
fomous  number  indeed.  Wilkes  had  oeased  in  Hie  *^  North 
Briton*'  to  empby  mere  ijuAaak  when  oommentiBg  on 
leading  men  in  pariiament  or  govenuncnt;  and  he  now 
boldly  dedaored  that  the  epeecb  put  into  the  king's  memth 
by  the  ministinwas  lateeiin  its  aMertkia,  tiwtthepetce 
was  either  honouiable  to  the  cDown  or  beneioial  to  the 
country.  This  was  regarded  as  a  gross  inenk  to  Ins 
majesty,  thou^  it  was  avowedly  deolared  to  aittaok  only  the 
ministry ;  and  on  the  SOth  Of  April,  Wilkes  wm  aireated 
upon  a  "  genend  warrant,^'  that  is,  a  warxaint  not  mention- 
ing him  or  any  one  by  name,  but  a^yiag  to  the  antfaors, 
printem,  and  paUishers,  of  the  paper  im  question. 

George  GrenviHe,  the  new  minister,  had,  of  course,  the 
credit  of  Idus  prooeediDg^  though  it  was  well  known  that 
Bote  still  secretly  directed  the  movements  df  govenunient, 
and  he  or  the  king  might  be  the  real  authom  of  the  order. 
George  Grenville,  a^plain,  methodioai  man,  of  no  remazkabie 
talent,  thus  inaugurated  the  first  remarkable  net  off  his 
administration — ^he  raised  Wilkes  into  a  wonderful  notoriety ; 
and  his  next  greact  act  was  to  be  the  poEBhig  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  by  which  he  lost  us  America.  Kothing  could  hofvc 
been  so  fortunate  for  Wilkes.  It  was  by  audacity  rather 
tAian  talent  that  such  a  man  wnst  make  his  reputation  with 
the  pubKc,  and  this  afforded  him  the  occasion  ;  this  made  a 
martyr  and  a  hero  of  him.  As  for  the  number  itsdf,  it 
was  deckred  to  be  below  the  usual  merit  of  the  "  North 
Briton,"  which  was  altogether  more  distingnished  for  reck- 
less, boM  assertion,  and  daring  onslaught  on  ministers,  ikman 
for  wit  or  ability.  Compared  with  the  keen,  stinging^ 
scarifying  tSatribes  of  "  Junius  "  of  that  period,  how  bald 
and  tame  reads  now  the  **  North  Briton !"  Buike,  Bome 
years  atfterwards,  reforring  in  tSie  house  of  commons  to  this 
No.  45,  described  it  as  a  weak  mixture  of  vinegar  uad 
water.  But  it  was  foolishly  made  important  by  the  gotem- 
ment,  and  Wilkes  was  not  the  man  to  let  the  opportunity  ^ 
unimproved.  The  king^  messengen  comrnenoed  their  work 
by  a  Uunder ;  they  arrested  Leach,  a  printer,  who  had  no 
connection  with  the  paper.  They  then,  however,  secured 
Rearsley,  the  publidier,  who  named  Balfo  as  the  printer. 
These  two  men  had  been  carried  before  3ord  Halifa;x,  on  the 
29th,  and,  admitting  that  Wilkes  was  the  author  of  the 
paper,  he  was  seized  too.  Wilkes  assumed  such  a  tone, 
declaring  that  the  messengers  were  acting  on  an  ill^kl 
authority,  a  general  warrant,  and  menacing  them  with  the 
consequences,  that,  in  alarm,  they  reitumed  without  him. 
But  receiving  more  positive  orders,  the  next  morning  they 
arrested  him,  without  even  allowing  him  to  see  the  warrant, 
though  he  demanded  it,  and  which  they  were  bound  legally 
to  have  shown  to  him.    They  conveyed  him  to  the  house  of 
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lord  Hali&x.  Lord  Temple,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with 
Pitt,  Wilkes  had  been  on  good  terms,  hurried  to  the  court  of 
coiBmoB  plMft  fe  a  mot  oihebem  corpus  on  his  behalf;  but 
lord  SaSlkSuL  and  Im  hrather  leoKtery,  Egremont,  had  used 
sucK  dSigaBoef  that  Wilkai,  who  refused  to  answer  any 
queitioM  put  to  him  uader  such  a  warrant,  was  already 
cooMuiMBd  to  the  Towar.  ^ 

WiQbm  flMfaved  the  Tower  in  all  the  elation  of  spirits  which 
the  onniainn  af  acting  the  political  hero  naturally  inspired. 
He  Mikad  to  ba  emx&med  in  the  same  room  which  had  been 
oonqpiod  by  kord  Sgfenaont^s  father  on  a  charge  of  treason ; 
and  ba  Bate  ikmn.  and  wrote  to  his  daughter  in  France,  con- 
gratakftittf  bar  on  living  in  a  free  country.  He  was  soon 
called  on  bj  the  dukoi  of  Bolton  and  Grafton,  and  lord 
Teifl|ila,  wbOf  aa  well  at  his  own  friends,  his  solicitor,  and 
comMJI,  wwa  leftued  admittance.  His  house  was  entered,  his 
paperoMund,  and  examined  by  Wood,  the  under-secretary  of 
state*  and  Cartwet  Webb,  the  solicitor  to  the  treasury.  It 
was  ausm  ikmnm]  adviaafale  to  relax  the  severity  of  Wilkjos* 
confiaanoBti  to  aUow  him  the  free  use  of  writing  materials, 
and  to  aiwt  bis  frieaids,  amongst  whom  appeared  lord 
Tempfe  and  tiie  duke  of  Grafton.  A  second  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  wm  obtained,  and,  on  the  Srd  of  May,  Wilkes  was 
convejed  to  the  court  of  common  pleaa,  before  Sir  Charles 
Pratt,  where  his  case  was  stated  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  and 
then  Wilkes  himself  made  a  qieech  of  an  hour  long.  Li  this 
he  spoke  with  much  flippancy,  declaring  that  there  was  a 
dark  consjoracy  on  foot  to^eslroy  the  liberties  of  the  nation, 
and  that  he  had  been  selected  as  the  first  victim,  because  he 
bad  refdsed  to  be  corrupted  and  bought  up  by  government — 
the  Botonous  &ct  being  that  Wilkes  had  repeatedly  been 
lefuaed  admission  to  place,  and  that  his  rancour  against 
government  sprang  from  that  cause.  As  for  himself,  he 
declared  that  be  had  been  tieatad  tftaa  than  any  rebel  Scot. 
At  tiiis  woid  Sook,  tl»  paopb,  bong  sesBiadod  of  their 
antipathy  to  Bute,  set  up  a  great  i^ooti  which  the  lord  cbisl^ 
ji»tice  instantly  stopped. 

On  the  6th  of  May  be  was  brou^  up  to  kaar  the  joint 
opinion  of  the  judga^  whkk  was  thtit,  tboagb  gaaaral 
warrants  ni%bi  not  be  strictly  illegal,  the  arrest  of  Wi&es 
could  not  ba  maintained,  on  account  of  his  privilego  as  a 
u^ember  of  parliament ;  that  nothing  short  of  treason, 
felony,  and  an  actual  breaeh  of  the  peace,  could  interfere 
vith  that  privil^e,  and  that  a  libel  could  not  bo  termed  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  The  judgment  of  the  bench,  therefore, 
was  that  Mr.  Wilkes  be  discharged  from  his  imprisonment. 

The  release  of  Wilkes  by  the  court  of  common  pleas  was 
'c,  triumxih  over  ministers,  which,  had  they  been  wise,  wonld 
Lave  induced  them  to  take  no  further  notice  of  him.  They 
lo-l  only  made  a  popular  demigod  of  him.  The  people,  not 
L'Ay  in  London,  but  all  over  the  country,  celebrated  his 
t-xit  from  the  Tower  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations, 
especially  in  the  cider  districts,  still  smarting  under  the  new 
tax,  and  where  they  accordingly  once  more  paraded  the 
j.ick-boot  and  petticoat,  adding  two  effigies— one  of  Bute, 
•iressed  in  a  Scotch  plaid  and  with  a  blue  ribbon,  the  other 
lio  leas  a  person  than  the  king,  led  by  the  nose  by  Bute. 

WilkeB,  elated  with  his  triumph  and  this  public  favour, 
uTOte  a  letter  to  the  secretaries  of  state,  lords  Halifax  and 
Egremoiii,  charging  them  with  having  Irobbed  his  house : — 


"  My  lords, — On  my  return  from  Westminster  Hall,  where 
I  have  been  discharged  from  my  commitment  to  the 
Tower  under  your  lordships^  warrant,  I  find  that  my  house 
has  been  robbed,  and  am  informed  that  the  stolen  goods  are 
in  the  possession  of  one  or  both  of  your  lordships.  I  there- 
fore insist  that  you  do  forthwith  return  them  to  your 
humble  servant,— John  Wilkes." 

Besides  his  papers,  the  articles  missing  were  a  silver 
candlestick,  his  pocket-book,  containing  some  bills,  and  a 
quarto  paper-book,  containing  private  accounts.  Wilkes 
set  up  in  his  own  house  a  printing  presB,  for  printing  the 
"  North  Briton."  He  printed  and  circulated  this  letter,  and 
the  secretaries  of  state  felt  compelled  to  reply  to  it.  Th^ 
told  him  that  his  expressions  were  indecent  and  scnnilous ; 
but  the  very  act  of  replying  to  such  an  accusation  was  a 
humiliation.  There  were  not  wanting  numbers,  both  in 
parliament  and  out  of  it,  who  took  the  part  of  Wilkes,  as 
an  oppressed  individual.  The  press  loudly  vindicated  him ; 
it  went  for  little  with  the  opposition  and  the  newspapers 
that  Wilkes  was  a  man  of  a  notoriously  profligate  life ;  that 
he  had  abased  and  forsaken  his  wife ;  that  he  had  dissipated 
his  and  her  fortune;  and  then  had  abused  the  ministry 
because  they  would  not  pension  him.  He  was  held  up  as 
one  of  the  greatest  and  purest  patriots  that  ever  lived — a 
seoond  Hampden  or  Algernon  Sydney.  He  commenced  an 
action  against  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  threatened 
Egremcmt  with  a  challenge  as  soon  as  these  proceedings 
should  terminate.  He  then  went  over  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
challenged  by  Forbes,  a  Scotch  exile  in  the  French  service, 
but  the  duel  was  prevented  by  the  lieutenant  of  police. 

The  English  government,  instead  of  treating  WOkes  with 
a  dignified  indifference,  was  weak  enough  to  show  how  deeply 
it  was  tonebed  by  him,  dismissed  him  from  his  commission 
of  colcmel  of  the  Buckinghamshire  militia,  and  treated  lord 
Temple  as  an  abettor  of  his,  by  depriving  him  of  the  lord- 
ly of  the  same  county,  and  striking  his  name 
the  list  of  privy  councillorB,  giving  the  lord-lieutenancy 
to  Dasbwood,  now  laid  le  Despencen 

Wbikt  these  danaaging  proceedings  WBre  in  eouxse, 
GrenviBe  found  thaifc  he  had  internal  asweH  aa  external 
enemies.  It  was  seen  that  there  was  a  coolness  betwixt  him- 
self and  Bute.  Bute  expected  to  rule  through  Grenville ; 
but  Grenville  was  too  proud  to  act  the  part  of  a  subordinate. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Triumvirate,  not  having  the 
fkvour  of  the  &vourite,  found  that  they  had  not  the  con- 
fidence of  the  king.  Whilst  GrenviUe  was  considering  how 
to  strengthen  himself,  he  was  additionally  weakened  by  the 
death  of  lord  Egremont,  on  the  20th  of  August.  Bute  at 
once  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Grenville  cabinet  coitld  no 
longer  go  on,  and  reconunended  the  king  to  send  again  for 
Pitt. 

That  Bute  should  recommend  Pitt,  whose  policy  he  had 
so  long  and  utterly  condemned,  was  not  the  result  of  spleen 
against  Grenville,  but  it  was  a  wonderful  justification  of 
Pittas  administration.  It  was,  in  fiiu^t,  admitting  that  he 
alone  was  the  man  of  successful  management ;  that  all  other 
attempts  were  failures.  The  duke  of  Bedford  gave  the  same 
counsel ;  although,  little  more  than  five  months  before,  he 
had  been  equally  hostile  to  Pitt.  The  king  sent  for  the 
great  conunoner,  who,  however,  would  not  come  till  he  had 
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been  formally  commanded.  On  the  27tli  of  August  he  had 
an  audience  of  the  king  at  Buckingham  House.  GrenviUe, 
coming  there  to  transact  business,  waa  annoyed  to  see  Pitt's 
chair  standing  in  the  court,  and  had  to  wait  till  the  inter- 
view was  over,  when  he  went  in  himself;  but  the  king  said 
not  a  word  of  Pitt  having  been  there.  George  had,  indeed, 
intimated  a  day  or  two  before,  that  ho  might  send  for  Pitt ; 
but  this  closeness  was  not  very  encouraging  to  Grenyille. 
Pitt,  however,  insisted  on  having  in  with  him  all,  or  nearly 
all,  his  old  colleagues,  and  this  was  too  much  for  the  king  ; 
whilst  not  to  have  had  thenl' would  have  been  too  little  for 
Pitt,  who  was  too  wise  to  take  office  without  efficient 
and  congenial  colleagues.  The  king,  nevertheless,  did  not 
openly  object,  but  allowed  Pitt  to  go  away  with  the  im- 
pression that  he  would  assent  to  his  demands.  This  was 
Saturday,  and  Pitt  announced  this  belief  to  the  dukes  of 
Devonshire  and  Newcastle,  and  the  marquis  of  Bookingham. 
But  on  Sunday  GrenviUe  had  had  an  interview  with  the 
king,  and  finding  that  he  considered  Pitt's  terms  too  hard, 
had  laboured  successfully  to  confirm  him  in  that  opinion. 
Accordingly,  on  Monday,  at  a  second  meeting,  the  king 
named  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  lord  Halifax,  and 
George  GrenviUe,  for  leading  posts  in  the  cabinet,  saying, 
"  Poor  George  GrenviUe,  he  is  your  near  relation,  and  you 
once  loved  him."  Pitt  said  that  it  would  not  do,  bowed  and 
retired ;  the  |)Oor  king  saying,  ^<  My  honour  is  concerned, 
and  I  must  support  it."  He  oonld  not  p^eeive  that  only 
able  men  can  support  a  king's  honour. 

GrenviHe,  chagrined  as  lie  ^aa,  BlaH  ckmg  to  the  govam- 
ment,  and  called  ift  the  duke  of  Bedfiord,  aa  pcaudBnt  of  the 
council,  lord  Sandwich,  as  secretary  of  rtate,  lord  figsemont 
succeeding  the  Utter  at  the  admiralty.  Lord  HiUiharongb 
succeeded  lord  Shelboume  at  the  board  of  trade.  Such  wag 
the  gorenmmit  which  was  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
Pitt ;  kwd  Ohfisterfteld  declaring  that  they  could  not  meet 
the  psffllaiBaBt,  for  that  they  had  not  a  man  in  the  oommons 
who  had  either  alnlliies  or  words  enou^  to  call  a  eoach. 
The  minlBters  endstvoufed  to  obtain  congratulatory  addresses 
from  the  mayon  of  towns  and  lord-lieutenants  of  ooiuiii49a, 
on  the  peaoe,  hut  there  was  a  mortifying  eoldiiseB  every- 
where. 

Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  Novemlwr,  and  the  very 
ftrst  object  which  engaged  the  attentkm  of  both  houses  was 
WOkes.  In  tmch  fi«y  haste  were  jmasstere,  thsit  lotd  Sand- 
wich, in  the  peers,  started  up,  before  the  king's  apeeeh  could 
be  considered,  and  declared  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  mcwt 
iihhy  and  atroekNis  libel,  written  by  Wilkes,  called  "An 
Essay  on  Woman."  He  denounced  it  as  everything  that  was 
impious  and  indecent,  and  as  a  teeaob  of  privilege,  by  meet 
unwarrantably  and  Staandaleusly  introducing  the  name  of 
one  of  the  right  reverend  prehttes.  He  complainad,  too,  of 
another  isrofhne  production  by  the  same  hand-— a  parody  on 
"  The  Veni  Ceeator." 

Now,  though  the  "Essay  on  Woman**  was  undoubtedly 
a  vile  production,  it  was  as  dull  as  it  was  vile.  The  wit  of 
Wilkes,  such  as  it  was,  came  ^m  his  tongue,  and  not  from 
his  pen.  It  was  of  that  coarse  character,  and  derived  so 
much  of  its  pungency  from  the  adventitious  ciroumstancea  of 
the  moment,  that  it  was  lost  in  transferring  it  to  paper, 
and  was  by  no  means  likely  to  acquire  so  much  admiration 


with  the  age  as  to  corrupt  it.  But  the  most  singular  part  of 
the  matter,  and  the  great  oflfence,  was  its  publication ;  and 
this  was  not  the  work  of  Wilkes,,  but  of  lord  Sandwich  him- 
self. Wilkes  never  had  published  the  filth.  He  had  written, 
as  it  appeared,  by  the  assistance  of  a  profligate,  and  now 
deceased  son  of  archbishop  Potter,  this  "  Essay  on  Woman  ;  '* 
but  he  had  never  published  it.  It  had  lain  in  his  desk,  and 
had  only  been  read  to  two  persons—oaifi  of  whom  was 
Sandwich  himself.  When  Wilkes,  however,  was  driven  to 
set  up  a  printing  press  in  his  own  hoose,  he  had  printed  a 
doaen  copies  of  the  "Essay  on  Woman,"  to  give  to  his 
dissolute  friends,  whom  he  used  to  meet  at  the  Dilletanti 
Club,  in  Palace  Yard,  -Sandwich,  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  essay,  had  bribed  one  of  Wilkes's  printers,  named  Curry, 
to  lend  him  a  copy  of  it,  and  had  paid  him  iiYe  guineas  as 
a  guarantee  for  its  safe  return. 

Such  were  the  disgraceful  means  employed  to  drag  this 
nuisance  under  the  public  nose,  in  order  to  damage  Wilkes. 
Sandwich,  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  whk^  entertained 
the  matter,  were  the  real  publishers.  They,  who  should 
have  suppressed  it,  if  published,  made  it  known^  and  really 
committed  the  greatest  ofiTeooe ;  for  they  gave  it  a  univeisal 
notoriety,  and  excited  a  keen  onriosity  about  it.  The 
ministers  listened  to  passage  after  passage,  which  Sandwich 
read,  till  k>rd  Lyttleton,  sick  of  the  rubbish,  beggod  tliat 
they  might  have  no  more. 

The  whole  thing  was  a  stapid  parody  on  Pope's  "  Essay 
on  Man ;  '*  in  which,  instead  of  the  inscription  to  Boling- 
faroke,  commencing  "Awake,  my  St.  JohnT*  itcomnMsnced, 
"  Awake,  my  Sandwioh  I "  The  name  of  the  pc^te  intro- 
duced was  that  of  Warburtop,  now  bishop  of  Glouoeefter,  in 
ridicule  of  his  celebrated  cononentary  on  the  "  Essay  on 
Man."  Wsrfoisffton,  who  was  rather  &moaa  for  heterodoxy, 
hut  not  for  indeoenoy,  might  have  let  the  eUly  miwk  alone, 
but  he  was  transported  td  fiiry,  and  deohned  in  the  wildest 
excitement,  that  the  blackest  fiend  in  heli  would  soom  to 
ke^  company  inik  WDkes— nay,  he  b^jgid  pardon  of 
Satan  &r  naming  them  together. 

This  was  severe  satire  on  a  good  ma&f  nemben  of  parlia- 
ment, especially  <m  Sandwich  and  Dariiwood,  now  in  the 
peers,  who  had  long  been  boon  oompanions  of  Wilkes  in 
the  most  indeoent  of  his  orgies.  These  viftuous  peers, 
these  Satans  eonrecting  sbi,  readily  agreed  to  vote  the  two 
parodies  bkephemons,  and  breaches  of  privilege,  but  lord 
Mansfield  moved  that  they  should  adjourn  the  question  for 
a  coople  of  days,  in  order  to  give  Wilkes  opportunity  for 
explanatum  or  dsfencse. 

In  thoeoBunons,  on  the  same  day,  Granville  delivered  a 
message  Irom  the  crown,  announcing  to  the  house  the  im.- 
prisonment  of  onaof  their  membocs  during  the  recess.  Wilkes 
immedmidy  rose  in  his  pboe,  and  complained  of  the  breach 
of^thonse'k  privilege  in  his  person;  of  theentry  of  his 
house,  the  breaking  open  hts  desk,  and  the  impriBOBment  of 
his  pe(ao»— imprisonment  pronounced  by  the  highat  legal 
authority  to  he  ill^gid,  and  therefoe  tyrannical.  He  moved 
that  the  honse  should  take  the  question  of  privilege  into 
immediate  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  lord  North, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  treasury  board,  and  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  attorney-general,  put  in  the  depositions  of  the 
printer  ;and  publisher,  proving  the  authorship  of  No.  45 
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of  the  "  North  Briton  "  on  WOkea,  md  preeeiDg  for  rigorous 
measures  againist  him.  A  warm  debate  ensnedl,  in  which 
Pitt  opposed  tiie  proce^dmgs  to  a  certain  extent,  declaring 
that  he  conM  never  imderdtand  exactly  what  a  libel  was. 
NotwiOstanding,  the  commons  toted,  by  a  large  majority, 
that  No.  45  of  the  "  North  Briton  "  Was  a  lalae,  scandalons, 
asd  seditioiis  Hbd,  tending  to  traitorocrs  msurrec(t&on,  and 
that  it  shoold  be  burnt  l^y  tiie  common  hangman. 

Nor  did  I3ie  wrath  of  the  commons  stop  here ;  some  of  the 
memberB  actually  thirsted  for  his  blood.  There  was  a  com- 
mon opinion  at  that  time  that  WiBtes,  with  all  his  Muster, 
was  a  coward.  The  chafflenge  of  Forbes  had  come  to 
nothing ;  but  1^t  was  tKft  the  fatdt  of  Wilkea,  but  of  the 
Frenefa  pofioe.  He  ^tmd  been  ehalknged  by  lord  Talbcrt;  for 
ridiciifiBig  ifai  Iket  of  'Ta!b(^^  horse  at  the  oeronation, 
Ti^en  performing  an  absurd  part  of  l^at  olA  fwdal  cere- 
mony, turning  his  tail  on  the  king  and  qtieen.  There 
resolted  no  hmn  from  .that ;  for  having  escchanged  shots  by 
moonfigfat)  without  injtory  to  eilfher  <^  them,  they  had  ehook 
hands  and  xelirsd  to  ilie  Red  Lion,  at  Bagshot,  and  spent 
the  eveidng  together^  joQity-— Talbot  being  a&  great  a 
ben  vrcant  as  Wi&es.  This  IfHendly  terminatH»i'*4M)  va^ 
common  dtcmnstaitce — oceamoned  the 'report  that  the  wMe 
was  a  ifaam.  IS&oounged  l)y  this  popnlar  notion  of 
Wi&esi'g cowarcfioe,  dnringthe  debate  in  the  connnonB,  Mr. 
Samael  Bfartm,  member  fbr  Camd&rd,  who  had  been 
secretary  to  the  treasury  under  Bute,  and  had  been 
grievondy  ridicnfed  in  the  •«  North  Briton,"  made  a  point  of 
insnltzsg  Wilkes.  ILooking  aerons  the  houm  to  wheie 
Wiftes  sate,  he  said,  In  a  marked  and  forociovs  maimer, 
"  Whoever  stabB -a  repiftstion  in  the  dark,  without  setting 
his  name,  is  a  cowardly,  mrdignant,  andinfamoosscocmdrel.'' 
To  leave  no  mistake,  be  repoBtted  the  woids  a  second  time. 

Wi&es  appeared  to  take  no  notice  «t  thetime,  but  the 
next  maoming  he  wrote  a  noteto  Martin,  condnding  t^us : — 
"  To  cut  off  ignorance  as  to  the  atithor,  I  whisper  in  your 
ear,  that  every  paange  in  the  *North  Briton,'  in  which 
you  have  been  named,  or  even  alluded  to,  was  written  by 
your  humble  servant,  Johk  Wtlkes."  The  consequence 
was  a  dud  that  evening,  in  whidi  Wilkes  received  a  dan- 
gerous wound  in  the  fl^e  from  Martin  at  ^ke  eeoend  fire. 
Ihk  consequences  were  un  intense  ^excitement  in  favour  of 
Wifltes,  and  of  eneration  ^against  the  oMnmons.  Wilkes 
was  rtoported  to  be  d^rious,  and  crow^ooUeeied  in  the 
sdiBSte  before  Ins  bouse,  caflling  fofr  vengeanoe  on  Uswar- 
derenu  Sandwich  was  especially  denounced ;  in  return  for 
his  dragging  forth  tite  obscenity  of  Wilkes,  his  own  private 
life  was  ransacked  for  scandaloas  anecdotes,  and  they  were 
only  too  plentiful.  His  lewd  and  Masphemons  revels  with 
Wilkes  himself,  at  Medenham  Abbey,  and  m  London,  were 
exposed.  It  was  dedared  that  only  a  fortnight  before  he 
had  supped  at  a  tavern  in  town  with  Wilkes,  and  other 
l>308e  chsracten,  and  singing  lewd  catches  together.  Horace 
Walpole  says  that  Sandwich's  conduct  to  Wilkes  had 
bcoQgfat  forth,  such  a  catalogue  of  his  own  impurities  as  was 
incredible.  The  ^  Beggars*  Opera  ^  being  just  then  acted  at 
Covent  Garden,  when  Macheath  uttered  the  wx)rds,  "  'fhat 
Jemmy  Twitc^ier  should  'peach,  I  own  surprises  me ! "  the 
whole  aniience  bunst  into  one  most  tumultuous  applause  at 
the  obvioaB  application ;  and  thencefori^  Jemmy  Twitcher 


was  the  name  of  Sandwich  mudb  more  (Commonly  than  that 
of  his  title.       ^ 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  high  tide  of  public  opinion, 
parliament  wen*  on  trying  to  crush,  but  only,  in  reality, 
to  deify  Wilkes.  He  could  not  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
lords,  as  was  ordered,  but  that  house  carried  an  address  to 
the  crown,  praying  for  a  prosecution  of  the  author  of  ike 
"  Bfisay  on  Woman ; "  and  aasented  to  the  ordar  of  the 
comanons)  that  the  paper  should  be  bamt  l(y  the  hangman. 

Still  the  affairs  of  Wilkes  c(»tinaed  to  occupy  almoftt  the 
sole  Idioijght  and  inlerest  of  tie  session.  On  the  2did  Of 
November  the  questioii  of  privilege  came  on ;  and  though  he 
was  absent,  it  was  active^  pushed  by  the  ministero.  Mr^ 
Wilbraham  protested  against  the  discussion  without  tiie 
preflenseof  Wilkes,  and  his  bomg  heard  at  the  bar  in  his 
deteiee.  Pitt  attended,  though  sufforing  awfully  from  the 
gout,  propped  on  cmtohes,  and  his  very  hands  wrapped  in 
HsBUMl.  He  maintemed  the  question  of  privilege,  but  took 
care  to  sspasate  himself  firetn  Wilkes  in  it.  He  was 
v^ement  against  partiament  surrendering  one  atom  of  its 
privilege ;  but  %e  was  equally  vehement  against  Wilkes  and 
the  '<  N<n1h  )Briton.''  WiUoes  and  his  publisher  he  gave  dp 
to  all  the  vengeance  of  government,  as  just  and  neoasary 
for  Use  maaitenance  of  religion  and  morals;  but  he  en- 
dSKVOurod  to  separate  his  brother'-in>Iaw,  lord  Temple,  firom 
all  charge  tf  intimacy  or  oooeert  with  Wilkes.  This  was 
certainly  no  maintenance  of  morals  in  Pittas  own  person, 
for  nothing  was  mone  notorious  than  lord  Temple's  intimaoy 
and  advoeaey  of  Wilkes.  He  had  aotualLy  paraded  both 
sinoe  these  pcoseeuAions  began.  He  had  visited  Wilkas 
at  the  Siarttcstposableinoiiieiit  in  the  Tower ;  he  had  exerted 
himself  x)erBonally  to  procure  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for 
him ;  he  hstd  lealowdy  defended  him  in  ins  plaoe  in  the 
house  of  peers. 

The  rest  of  the  debate  was  mxA^t  and  personal,  and 
ended  in  vstiirg,  by  two  hnadied  and  fifty-eight  against  one 
hundred  lemd  thirty-three,  that  the  privilege  of  parliament  . 
did  ttiot  extesKl  to  the  publication  of  seditious  libels ;  the 
resokition  ordetfing  the  "  North  Briton  "  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hangman  was  oonifirraed.  These  votes  being  sent  up  to  Ihe 
lovds,  on  the  35th  they  also  debated  the  question,  and  the 
duke  of  Cumberhuid,  lord  Bhelburne)  and  the  duke  of 
Newcastle)  defonded  the  privilege  of  parliament  as  violated 
in  the  parson  sf  Wilkes.  In  the  end,  however,  the  miuisters 
obtained  a  ttujority  of  «  htmdred  and  fourteen  against 
thirty-eight.  Seventeen  peers  entered  a  strong  protest 
against  the  decision.  On  the  Ist  of  December  there  was  a 
conference  of  the  two  houses,  when  they  agreed  to  a  loyal 
address  to  the  king,  expiessing  their  detestation  of  the  libels 
against  him. 

The  next  day  Wiikes  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  if  his  health  permitted  him ;  and,  on  the  3rd,  the 
sheriff  of  London  was  ordered  to  execute  the  burning  of 
the  "  North  Briton  "  in  Cheapside.  Alderman  Hariey,  the 
sheriff,  attended  by  one  of  the  members  for  the  City,  and  all 
th*  City  officers,  and  the  hangman,  proceeded  to  perform  tins 
most  unpopular  oflBce— the  lord  mayor  and  the  common 
council  awaiting  the  event  at  the  Mansion  House.  The 
duty  was  no  less  dangerous  than  had  been  anticipated.  The 
mob  cried  "  Wilkes  and  liberty  for  ever  I "  and  were  en- 
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coiiraged  by  numl>er8  of  gentlemen  from  windows  and 
balconies  waving  their  handkerchiefe,  for  Wilkes  was 
supported  almost  to  a  man  in  the  City.  The  sheriff  and  his 
company  were  hissed,  hooted,  pelted  with  mud  from  the 
kennels,  and  other  missives  of  a  more  substantial  nature.  A 
piece  of  wood  from  the  fire  was  flung  at  the  sheriff's  carriage, 
daslied  in  the  window,  and  wounded  him  in  the  face  with 
the  broken  glass.  The  hangman  struggled  boldly  to  set  fire 
to  the  obnoxious  journal,  and,  having  only  partly  succeeded, 
the  whole  City  host  of  officials  hurried  back  to  the  Mansion 
House,  and  the  hangman  after  them.  The  mob  then  carried 
the  rescued  "  North  Briton  ^'  in  triumph  as  far  as  Temple 
Bar,  where  they  made  a  bonfire,  and  burnt,  instead  of  it,  a 
huge  jack-boot. 

Ministers,  and  their  abettors  in  parliament,  were  highly 
incensed  at  this  outburst.  An  inquiry  was  instituted  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  continued  for  four  days,  witnesses  being 
examined,  but  to  little  satisfaction  of  government,  for  these 
declared  that  the  whole  City  thought  Wilkes  in  the  right. 
Both  houses  passed  resolutions,  thanking  the  sheriff  for  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  but  severely  blaming  the  lord  mayor 
and  common  council,  and  even  threatening  to  deprive  the 
City  of  its  charter. 

Simultaneously  with  these  proceedings,  the  actions  com- 
menced by  Wilkes,  and  the  printer,  publishers,  and  others 
arrested  under  the  general  warrant,  were  being  tried  in  the 
common  pleas.  All  the  parties  obtained  verdicts  for 
damages,  and  that  of  Wilkes  was  for  a  thousand  pounds. 
Wilkes,  all  this  time,  had  contrived  to  entertain  his  visLtors 
with  all  kinds  of  stories  to  the  disadvantage  of  lord  Sand- 
wich, and  the  ministers  in  general,  which  flew  abroad  like 
wildfire. 

Chief-justice  Pratt,  strengthened  by  the  verdicts,  made  a 
most  decided  declaration  of  the  iU^;ality  and  nnconstita- 
tional  nature  of  general  warrants.  He  said,  "  There  is  no 
authority  in  our  law-books  that  mentions  this  kind  of 
warrant,  but  in  express  terms  to  condemn  them.  Upon  the 
most  matured  consideration,  I  am  bold  to  say  that  this 
warrant  is  illegal ;  but  I  am  far  from  wishing  that  a  matter  of 
this  consequence  should  rest  solely  on  my  opinion.**  He  then 
intimated  that  government  could  refer  the  question  to  the 
twelve  judges,  or  to  parliament  itself.  If  he  were  proved 
wrong,  he  said,  he  should  kiss  the  rod;  but  he  should 
always  consider  it  as  a  sort  of  iron  for  the  chastisement  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Ministen  did  not  think  proper 
to  refer  the  question  to  the  twelve  judges ;  but  Pratt's 
judgment  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  court  of  king's 
bench. 

Whilst  all  London  was  in  a  state  of  effervescence  with  the 
triumph  of  Wilkes  over  the  ministers  in  the  court  of  law, 
a  foolish,  or  perhaps  crazy,  Scotchman,  named  Dun,  went  to 
Wilkes^s  house,  and,  being  refused  admittance,  declared  in  a 
neighbouring  coffee-house,  that  he  and  ten  others  had  sworn 
io  take  Wilkes  off.  The  Scotch  hated  him  for  his  continual 
sarcasms  on  them  in  the  "  North  Briton,"  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  of  that  country  had  voted  with 
government  against  him  in  their  spleen.  Dun  naade  a  second 
attempt  to  get  access  to  Wilkes ;  and  a  new  penknife  bdng 
found  in  his  pocket,  the  friends  of  Wilkes  in  the  commons 
charged  him  with  an  attempt  against  the  life  of  a  member 


of  the  house.  He  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  but 
he  was  dismissed,  as  being  insane.  The  court  of  king's 
bench,  however,  did  not  let  him  off  so  easily  ;■  it  detained 
him  in  prison,  in  de&ult  of  finding  bail  and  security. 

The  day  had  now  arrived  for  Wilkes  to  appear  at  the  bar 
of  the  commons  in  obedience  to  its  order ;  but,  instead  of 
Wilkes,  two  physicians  appeared  to  testify  that  his  health 
would  not  allow  him  to  attend.  The  house  granted  a  further 
delay  till  the  16th  of  December ;  but  the  physicians  again 
appeared,  and  made  the  same  statement.  The  house  then 
appointed  two  other  physicians  to  see  him  and  report  the 
state  of  his  health,  but  Wilkes  refused  to  see  tibem,  and  sent 
in  a  report  by  two  Scotch  doctors,  a3  a  jocose  proof 'tliat 
they  must  give  a  truthful  report,  as  all  Scotchmen  were  so 
hostile  to  him.  And  in  this  violent  excitemttit  regarding 
one  man,  which  had  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  session, 
closed  the  year  1763. 

As  this  excitement  closed  the  old  year,  so  it  opened  the 
new  one.  No  sooner  did  the  parliament  meet,  after  the 
Christmas  recess,  than,  on  the  17th  of  January,  the  order 
for  Wilkes's  attendance  tft  the  bar  was  read.  It  was  then 
found  that  he  had  thought  it  best  for  him  to,  get  over  into 
France.  His  notoriety  in  England  had  made  him  a  subject 
of  curiosity  in  Paris,  where  he  was  ezyoying  himself  in 
fashionable  society.  Still  he  did  not  hesitate  to  send  over  a 
medical  certificate,  signed  by  one  of  the  king's  physicians 
and  an  army  surgeon,  affirming  that  his  wound  was  in  such 
a  condition  that  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  leave  Paris.  As 
all  Paris  was  making  a  lion  of  him,  and  wonderfuUy 
admiring  his  wit  and  jokes,  imagining  him  as  great  a  man 
as  Pitt,  the  house  of  commons  paid  no  attention  to  the 
certificate,  but  proceeded  to  examine  evidence,  and  the 
famous  No.  45  of  the  "  North  Briton ; "  and  after  a  violent 
debate,  continuing  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  passed 
a  resolution  that  the  paper  in  question  contained  the  grossest 
insults  to  his  majesty,  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
tended  to  traitorous  insurrection  against  the  government. 
Accordingly,  the  next  day,  he  was  formaUy  expelled  the 
house,  and  a  new  writ  was  issued  for  Aylesbury. 

Wilkes  continued  in  Paris,  being  now  afraid  of  being 
arrested  for  debt,  being  no  longer  a  member  of  parliament. 
Still  the  people  regarded  him  as  a  man  persecuted  for  his 
defence  of  their  rights,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  show  their 
disapprobation  even  to  the  king.  Whenever  he  appeared 
in  public,  or  at  the  theatre,  they  gave  no  token  of  loyalty 
towards  him,  but  shouted  "  Wilkes  and  liberty  I  "  On  the 
Idth  of  February  the  opposition  in  the  commons  brought  on 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  general  warrants.  The 
debate  continued  all  that  day  and  the  next  night  till  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Numbers  of  whigs  and  many  ladies 
of  rank,  amongst  them  lady  Rockingham,  lady  Sondes,  the 
duchess  of  Richmond,  lady  Pembroke,  &c.,  sate  out  the 
whole  debate.  The  motion  was  thrown  out;  but  Sir 
William  Meredith  immediately  made  another,  that  a  general 
warrant  for  apprehending  the  authors,  printers,  and  pub> 
lishers  of  a  seditious  libel  is  not  warranted  by  law.  The 
comBat  was  renewed,  and  Pitt  made  a  tremendous  speech, 
declaring  that  if  the  house  resisted  Sir  William  Meredith's 
motion,  they  would  be  the  disgrace  of  the  present  age,  and 
the  reproach  of  posterity.     He  upbraided  ministers  witU 
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takhsg  nesQ  and  petty  vengeance  on  tkose  who  did  not  agvee 
trith  tken,  hy  diwrnwHifig  tiiem  from  office.  '  This  charge 
Grenyifle  had  the  eftontery  io  deny,  though  it  was  a 
BotoriflOB  &ct.  £yen  whilst  he  was  denying  it,-  general 
A'CiMBi,  who  bad  jnat  boeia  diandssed  froai  his  oomraand 
of  a  regnaent  of  the  guards,  walked  np  the  house,  as  if  to 
coayict  the  miniBter  of  the  lie;  the  ciromugtanoe  being 
noticed  by«  tnnrrainr  thioagh  the  whole  honae.  Soon  after 
the  vpeakar  cafltng  on  Barre,  as  colonel  Barre,  that  officer 
said,  *^  I  heg  year  pardon,  «r ;  yon  hare  giren  me  a  title  I 
have  so  right  to,  I  an  no  longer  a  coibnel ;  they  have  dis- 
misaed  me  from  my  regiment,  And  from  the  office  of 
adjatant' general.^  In  additicm  to  these  two  nnfortanate 
coiktretemps^  il  was  •eqnally  weH  known  that  they  had 
djamisaed  !^Ir.  John  Calcraft  from  the  post  of  depnrty 
oGmmiasioiifirogeiieRal  of  masters,  and  menaced  many  others ; 
and,  spite  of  this  pufaUe  «DqM0Bre,  they  boohl  after  dnonissed 
general  Conway,  brother  -of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  our  am- 
faasiador  at  Paris,  both  iram  his  mihtarry  and  his  coort 
eofiioymente,  simply  for  Us  voting  against  them  on  the 
genecil  warrant  qvcstion,  thoagh  it  was  tlie  only  instance 
in  which  he  hnd  Toted  with  the  opposition. 

The  chagrin  of  ministers  was  made  the  more  intolemble 
because  they  saw  that  their  conduct  was  thus  alienating 
their  snpporteis  in  the  honse.  As  the  defbate  approfkched 
its  dose,  they  called  in  ereiy  pomible  vote;  the  sick,  tfaa 
lame  were  hoiried  into  the  house,  00  that,  says  Horace 
Walpole,  yon  woold  hanre  thought  they  had  seat  a  search 
^raarrant  into  «very  hospital  foe  members  of  parliament. 
When  the  division  came,  whii^  was  only  fyt  the  adjonm- 
ment  of  Meredith^i  motkm  for  a  month,  they  only  carried  it 
by  fbofteen  votes.  In  the  City  there  was  a  oonMent 
anticipation  of  the  defeat  of  ministers,  and  materiais  for 
bonfires  all  ov«r  London,  and  for  iHuminating  the  monv- 
ment.  Temple  was  said  to  have  iaggots  ready  for  bonfires 
of  his  own. 

Government,  not  content  wt<li  expelling  Wilkes  from  the 
honse  of  commons,  had  commenced  an  action  against  him  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  where  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
averdiet  against  him  fwa  libel  in  the  "North  Briton." 
Tonple  paid  the  costs,  and  the  City  of  London  turned  this 
defeat  into  a  triumph,  by  presenting  its  freedom  to  the  lord 
cbief-jostfce  Pratt,  for  his  bold  and  independent  conduct  in 
declaring  against  the  general  warrants.  They  ordered  his 
portrait  to  be  placed  in  Gruildhall ;  and  the  example  of 
London  was  followed  by  Dublin  and  many  other  towns, 
^ho  presented  freedoms  and  gold  snuff-boxes  to  Pratt. 
Tlie  City  of  London  also  presented  its  thanks  to  their 
mcmbera  of  the  house  of  commons  for  their  jiatriotic  conduct 
th««. 

Daring  this  sesBion,  the  princess  Augusta,  one  of  the 
king's  sisters,  was  married  to  the  hereditary  prince  of 
nmnswick,  and  parliament  voted  her  a  dowry  of  eighty 
t'lousand  pounds.  The  prince,  who  was  a  nephew  of 
^r  ^icrick  of  Prussia,  and  had  fought  in  Germany  with  our 
**niiy  under  the  auspices  of  Pitt,  gave  offence  to  the  court, 
'luring  his  visit,  by  showing  his  veneration  for  the  great 
n;3n,  and  by  paying  him  a  visit  at  Hayes.  He  lived  to 
<*3gag^  in  tbe  campaign,  as  Duke  of  Brunswick,  against 
BuonaEparte,  and  died  of  a  wound  received,  in  1806,  at  tiie 


battle  of  Jena.  A  daughter  of  his  marriage  was  the  un- 
fortunate queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  IV. 

Another  minor  act  of  this  sunmier  was  the  presentation 
of  our  bills  for  the  two  million  dollars  from  Spain,  as  the 
Manilla  ransom,  given  to  Sir  William  Draper  by  the 
governor  of  the  Philippines.  The  Spaniards  laughed  at  the 
demand ;  and  the  feeble  Granville,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  said 
could  have  counted  the  money  had  he  been  able  to  get  it, 
for  that  was  rather  his  post  than  governing  tf  great  nati<m, 
knew  not  how  to  onforoe  it.  Had  Pitt  been  in  power,  he 
would  have  seized  unceremoniously  s.  Spanish  treasure  aiup, 
and  paid  himself. 

Several  distinguished  members  of  the  opposition  died 
duyng  this  year,  amoagat  them  Legge,  formerly  Pitt^ 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
the  earl  of  Hardwicke.  Pitt,  though  tortured  with  the 
gout,  reoeived  the  unexpected  legacy  of  an  estate  in 
Somersetdnre  txf  three  thousand  pounds  a-year,  from  Sir 
William  Pynsent,  whom  he  had  never  seen  in  his  life,  but 
who  had  «  wanderful  admiration  of  him. 
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8EIGN  OF  GEORGE  UI.  (Coutfaived). 
of  Uie  TroublM  with  Anerica-  GreoTille's  Stamp  Aet— 
Barry's  Speech— Franklin's   Letters— Fennent    in  America— House    of 
Bnrgessea  dteaolTed  in  Vli^ginla—Patriak  Henry— Dan^rous  Illnesg  of 
a«af«a  Ul.-'E/Bgmef  BU^Iaaolt  to  tko  Pitaons  Dowasar— Dtatarb- 
•noes  fai  SpUalfielda— Attaok  on  Bedford  Houae— PiU  asked  to  lonn « 
Government— Declines— Again   applied   to— Declines  a  Second  Time — 
Marqtda  ofRoddngham  minister -l^uties  In  Ireland— Death  of  Doke  of 
Camberlaad— T^inialta  «t  Button  In  AnMrtDa^BcstotAace  to  tlia  Stan^ 
Act-Pe(ltl«ii8  ft«Ba  Commercial  TowM->FrankUn  examined  at  the  Bar 
of  the  Commons— Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act — Rejoicings  in  America— 
Urat  Appearance  of  Edmund  Barke— Ministers  treat  with  Wilkes— Pitt 
Minister,  aad  created  Barl  of  Chatham— Httmors  afainst  him-^llia 
Design  of  tbe  Koctfaera  AUianee— MlnuiBageHBeat  of  the  East  ladte 
Compaay— Chatliam's  lUaess— New  Taxes  on  America— Mutiny  T«a~ 
Grafton  Mhiister- Nullum  Teropus  Bill— Wilkes  Candidate  for  West- 
mlnater— Committed  to  Prison— BMi— War  between  Hassla  and  Turkey 
-.^FesalU  expallad  ftom  apai»-O0nioa  takan   by  France -PeXli  ol 
Duke  of  Newcastle— Resignation  of  Chatham. 
If  Grenville  and  his  cabinet,  in  their  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  had  made  a  gross  mistake  in  their  conduct  towards 
Wilkes,  they  now  made  a  more  fatal  one   in  regard  to 
our  American  colonies.  These  colonies,  as  we  have  stated, 
in  our  progress  of  the  nation  at  the  close  of  our  last  volume, 
had  now  aasumed  an  air  of  great  importance,  and  were 
rapidly  rising  in  population  and  wealth.     The  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton, 
the  settlement  of  Georgia  by  general  Oglethorpe,  the  acqui- 
sition of  Florida  from  Spain,  had  given  a  compactness  and 
strength  to  these  vast  colonies,  which  promised  a  still  more 
accelerated  and  prosperous  growth.  At  this  period  the  inhabi- 
tants are  calculated  to  have  amounted  to  two  millions  of 
Em-opeans,  and  half  a  million  of  coloured  people,  Indians  and 
negroes.    The  trade  was  becoming  every  day  more  exten- 
sive and  valuable  to  the  mother  country.     The  imports  from 
England,  chiefly  of  her  manufactures,  amounted  to  three 
million  pounds  annually  in  value.    They  carried  on  a  great 
trade  with  our  West  Indian    islands    and    the  Spanish 
American  colonies,  and  French  and  Dutch  West  Indies, 
importing  thenoe    sugar,  rum,    moUsses,    coffee,    ginger, 
pimento,  &c.,  and  carryiag  out  in  exchange  flour,  biscuits, 
pease,  timber,  pork,  haM,  baocm,  cider,  cheese,  leather,  &c. 
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They  also  built  fihipe  for  the  French  and  Spaniards,  in  the 
West  Indies.  They  had  extensive  iron  and  copper  mines 
and  works  in  diflPerent  states.  They  manufactured  great 
quantities  of  hats  in  New  England.  The  fisheries  of 
IVIassachusetts  produced  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
quintals  of  dried  fish,  which  they  exported  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  other' catholic  countries  of  Europe.  Carolina 
exported  its  rice  to  these  countries  as  well  as  to  England ; 
and  they  exported  great  quantities  of  cured  provisions, -dye-' 
woods,  apples,  wax,  leather,  tobacco  firom  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  fifty  thousand  hogsheads  annually  to  England 
alone,  valued  at  three  hundred  and  seventy- five  thousand 
pounds ; '  ^x,  furs,  skins,  hemp,  linseed  oil,  sawn  timber, 
shingles,*  cask  staves,  silk  and  indigo,  from  Greorgia  and 
Carolina,  &c.  &c.  The  masts  from  New  England,  sent 
over  for  ouir  royal  navy,  were  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Such  was  the  busy  scene  which  these  colonies  were  how 
presenting.'  Dutch,  Gkrman,  and  Swedish  emigrants  were 
•carrying  their  industry  and  haiidicrafts  thither.  But, 
instead  of  our  mercluints  seeing  what  a  mighty  market  was 
growing  up  for  them  there,  their  commercial  jealousy  was 
aroused  at  the  sight  of  the  tf  ade  which  the  colonists  carried 
on  with  the  Spanish,  French,  and  other  colonies,  and  even 
with  Europe.  They  complained  of  the  introduction  of  the 
American  hats  into  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  pLinters  of  the  British  West  Indies  complained 
of  the  American  colonists  taking  their  rum,  sugar,  coffee, 
&c.,  from  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish  islands,  in  return 
£>r  their,  raw  produce,  asserting  that  they  had  a  monopoly 
for  all  their  productions  throughout  the  whole  of  the  British 
dominions.  Loud  clamours  were  raised  by  these  planters  in 
the  English  pailiameDt,  demanding  the  prohibition  of  this 
trade  ;  and,  after  repeated  endeavours,  in  1783  an  act  was 
passed  to  crush  it,  by  granting  a  drawback  on  the  re-ex- 
rportation  of  West  Indian  sugar  from  England,  and  imposing 
duties  on  the  importation  of  West  Indian  produce  direct 
into  the  American  colonies. 

These  were  measures  which  must  have  greatly  irritated 
the  American  colonists.  They  exhibited  a  disposition  to 
curb  and  repress  their  growing  eneigies  betwixt  the  interests 
of  English  merchants  and  English  West  Indian  planters. 
The  prospect  was  far  from  encouraging;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  English  ministers,  crushing  these  energies  with 
one  hand,  were  contemplating  drawing  a  revenue  by  taxa- 
tion from  them  on  the  other.  The  whole  process  betrayed 
a  profound  ignorance  of  the  science  of  colonisation.  Eng- 
land contended  that  she  sacrificed  large  amounts  in  building 
up  colonies,  and  therefore  had  a  right  to  expect  a  return 
for  this  expenditure.  Such  a  ipetum,  had  tiiey  had  the 
sagacity  to  let  them  alone,  was  inevitable  from  the  triswJe  of 
the  colonies  in  an  ever-increasing  ratio.  But  colonies,  like 
children,  demand,  as  a  right  of  nature,  support  in  their 
minority  ;  and  they  cannot  be  made  to  return  that  care  and 
cost,  except  as  the  free-will  offering  of  men  and  states  at 
their  majority.  Then,  and  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  love  and 
benefit,  they  will  pay,  and  pay  munificently. 

It  was  well  said  of  Grenville,  that  "  he  lost  America 
because  he  read  the  colonial  dispatches  which  some  of  his 
predecessors  did.'*  That  is,  he  was  loob'ng  out  for  new 
taxes,  and,  by  paying  attention  to  the  rapid  growth  of  these 


colonies,  he  was  inspired  with  the  design  of  drawing  a 
revenue  from  them.  And  so  he  might,  had  he  not  attempted 
to  force  it  from  them  by  taxation  without  representation.  The 
scheme  had  been  suggested  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  when  his 
excise  bill  fiuled,  by  Sir  William  Keith,  who  had  been  governor 
of  Pennsylvania ;  but  Sir  Bobeit  had  a  far  deeper  insight  into 
human  nature  than  the  shallow  and  obstinate  Gi^nvillei  He 
replied,  "  I  have  already  Old  England  set  against  me,  and 
do  you  think  I  will  have  New  Engknd  set  against  me  too  ?'* 
But  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd  "  was  still  looking  round  and 
asking,  "  Where  ?  tell  me  where  ?'*  During  the  session  of 
1764  he  imposed  several  duties  on  American  articles  of 
export,  as  well  as  those  we  have  just  mentioned,  if -imported 
direct  from  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  West  Indies. 
The  Americans  did  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  mother 
country  to  impose  such  duties  on  the  trade  of  the  empire  in 
any  quarter ;  but  these  imposts,  seeing  the  object  of  them, 
were  not  the  less  galling.  Bat  Grenville  did  not  stop  there ; 
he  stated,  at  the  time  of  passing  these  duties,  that  it  was 
probable  that  government  woidd .  charge  certuft  stamp 
duties  in  America.  This  was  making  a  raw  and  immediately 
striking  on  it.  The  infatuated  minister  was  contemplating 
ail  act,  of  the  nature  of  which  neither  he  nbr  his  colleagues 
had  any  conception.    . 

The  news  of  these  imposts,  and  of  this  intended  stamp 
4m  ty,  flew  across  the  Atlantic,  and  produced  the  most  bitter 
excitement.  It  was  true  that  Grenville  had  called  together 
the  agents  of  the  several  American  colonies,  and  told  them 
to  write  to  their  respective  assemblies,  and  say  that  if  any 
other  duties  would  be  more  agreeable,  he  should  be  glad  to 
consult  their  wishes.  It  was  a  choice  of  modes  only  where 
the  radicdl  evil  was  the  same — a  violation  of  the  fiiadamental 
right  of  fi^  people ;  and  therefore  (he  Amtericans  made  no 
reply  on  that  head:  Never,  dther,  oould  these  onwdoome 
news  have  reached  the  colonies  at  a  more  unpropitious 
moment.  To  the  restrictions  on  their  legitimate  tpide,  they 
had  been  adding  others  on  their  iU^timate  trade.  Nearly 
all  the  American  colonies  lay  on  the  seaboard,  and  were, 
therefore,  naturally  addicted  to  a  free  sort  of  trade,  which 
these  new. duties  made  contraband.  The  English  gOTern- 
ment  had  sent  out  a  number  of  revenue  ships  and  officers  to 
cut  off  this. trade,  and  capture  and  confiscate  all  vessels 
found  practittng  it.  The  colonists  met  in  various  places, 
atkd  passed  very  strong  resolutions  against  these  regulations. 
They  declared  that  to  cut  off  their  trade  with  foreign  West 
Indies  and  the  Spanish  main,  was  to  crush  them  altogether. 
They  complained  that  the  English  officers  and  crew  were 
only  solicitous  to  make  prizes ;  that  they  understood  little  of 
maritime  Iftw',  and  set  that  little  at  defiance ;  that  British 
officers,  thus  degraded  to  tide-waiters,  knowing  nothing  of 
bonds,  clearances,  cockets,  affidavits,  sUmps,  registers, 
manifests,  &c.,  confounded  the  le^al  and  illegal  traders 
together,  and  were  knocking  all  commerce  on  the  head. 

To  add  to  the  bitterness  of  the  American  mind,  the 
colonies  were  suffering  frightfully  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Indians.  These  savage  tribes  lay  all  along  their  frontiers, 
and  the  scattered  populations  exposed  to  them  had  come 
into  a  deadly  conflict  with  them.  The  French,  smarting 
under  the  loss  of  Canada,  and  their  other  North  American 
possessions,  sent  their  agents  amongst  the  Indians,   ^ith 
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Trhom  they  had  long  cultivated  friendly  relations,  and  ex- 
cited them  to  lay  waste  the  British  territories,  and  butcher 
the  unprotected  out-lying  settlers.  The  cobnies  flew  to 
arms  to  defend  themselves,  and  retaliated  with  memleaB 
vengeance  on  the  offeBden.  The  Indians,  led  on,  as  was 
supposed,  by  thdr  French  instigatotB,  only  planned  a  more 
extensive  war.  They  oama  down  oa  the  whole  length  of  the 
froniierB,  whilst  the  settlers  were  busy  in  their  harvest. 
They  burnt  the  faxtsm  and  villages,  set  fire  to  the  com, 
drove  off  the  cattle,  and  murdered  the  inhabitants,  till  the 
whole  of  the  back  settlements  lay  a  black  and  awful  desert. 
In  Canada  they  surprised  soma  of  the  forts,  and  murdered 
the  garrisons.  Troops  weire  dispatched  to  repel  these 
insidious  and  murderous  invaders ;  but  they  met  them  with 
a  degree  of  discipline  and  address  i^ch  showed  that  they 
were  under  European  instruction.  They  defeated  and 
killed  captain  DaLzdel  near  Fort  Detroit ;  they  put  to  flight 
colonel  Bouquet,  as  he  was  conveying  provisions  to  Fort 
Fitt,  seized  them,  and  surprised  an  escort  near  Niagara,  and 
killed  eighty  men  with  the  offioens.  Fortunately,  Sir 
William  Johnstone,  who  had  a  wonderful  influence  with  the 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  not  only  prevailed  on  them  to 
refrain  frosa  the  general  onslaught,  but  to  assist  him 
against  it.   '    ' 

(fust  breathing  &om  this  terriblo  infliction,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  colonists  received  t^e  news  of  the  impositions 
by  the  mother  ooua(try,  and  the  menace  of  more,  with  rage 
and  resistance.  The  people  of  New  England  spread  their 
views  and  resolves  all  over  the  oobmes  by  means  of  the 
press.  They  iMftusd  to  listen  to  any  OTertures  of  the  British 
government  on  the  subject.  They  claimed  the  right  to 
grant,  of  their  own  free  wiU,  such  contnbutioBs  to  the 
revenue  of  the  empire  as  their  own  nsMwmWieB  should  deem 
just,  and  to  submit  to  no  compulsion  where  they  had  no 
voice.  They  called  on  all  tiie  oolonisiB  to  refrain  as  much  as 
possible  from  purchasing  any  of  ihe  mann&ctures  of  Eng^ 
land  so  long  a»  she  showed  a  dispodtion  to  oppnss  them,  bat 
to  obtain  their  materials  for  clothing  from  other  countries,  or 
to  begin  to  manufiusture  them  themselves ;  and  to  cease  also 
to  use  all  hnarrieft  on  which  the  duties  were  hud. 

To  make  their  detennination  known  in  England,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maasftchusstts,  Maryland,  and  Georgia  appointed 
the  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin  tlieir  iigent  in  London. 
Franklin,  a»  is  weH  known  to  most  readsn,  had  raised  him- 
self by  his  industry,  sagacity,  and  sci^iee,  iton  the  humble 
position,  of  the  son  of  a  tallow-ohandler  of  Boston,  New 
Enghuid,  following  tiie  oocup&tion  of  akjouzneyman  printer, 
to  tha^  of  an  able  statesman  and  a  nataflsl  philosopher  of 
greot  eminence.  His  disooveries  in  electrioilQr  had  made  him 
known  throughout  the  whole  world.  He  hady  by  means  of 
a  kite,  identified  that  active  and  all-pervading  imponderable 
with  the  lightning,  and  thus  lA  to  stiU  more  important 
developments  of  science.  He  had  been  some  yean  in 
England,  working  as  a  journeyman  pdnber,  and,  whilst  thus 
engaged,  had  been  one  of  the  very  first  apoadss  oi  tun- 
perance.  He  was  accustomed  to  urge  its  beoefite,  both 
personal  and  pecuniary,  on  his  drinking  ftUow^wodunen, 
showing  them  that,  whilpt  they  had  to  borrow  money 
frequently  of  him,  in  anticipation  of  their  wages,  he  retained 
his  own,  and  he  challenged  them  to  trials  of  strength  when 


they  had  drunk  their  beer,  and  he  had  fortified  himself  with 
a  penny  roll  and  a  glass  of  water.  This  shrewd,  moderate, 
and  observant  man,  his  countrymen  now  dispatched  to 
EngUmd,  with  orders  to  oppose  with  uncompromising 
firmness,  not  only  the  stamp  act,  but  every  other  act  which 
the  parliament  of  Engkmd  should  attempt  to  impose  without 
the  consent  of  the  Ameeican  people. 

Fariiamoit  met  on  the  tOth  of  Jannary,  1795.  The 
resentment  of  the  Americaaft  had  lenehed  the  sen  of  the 
ministry  and  the  king,  yet  both  continued  detennined  to 
proceed.  Grenville  was  &r  from  firm  in  his  position. 
During  the  latter  end  of  1764  there  had  been  fresh  over- 
tuns  made  to  Fitt  and  Newcastle  through  the  dnke  of 
Beaufort ;  but  Pitt  had  declined  tiiem,  and  the  opposition 
predicted  that  the  GrenWDe  cahinet  could  not  sorvive 
Christmas.  Yet  here  it  was  not  only  braving  the  people 
of  England,  but  of  America. 

Franklin,  who  was  destined  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  the 
Independence  of  the  States  of  America,  stood  amongst  the 
spectators  &  the  House  of  LoidB,  and  heard  the  king,  in  his 
speech,  rete  to  the  disoontents  aaross  the  Atlantic,  bat  only 
to  recommend  their  being  aileaoed  byfbrce.  "The  ex- 
perience I  have  had,**  said  the  uaappveheMiTe  monarch,  '^  of 
yomr  former  conduct,  makes  me  rdy  on  your  wisdom  and 
firmness  in  promoting  th^t  obedience  to  the  hiws,  and 
respect  to  the  legislative  authority  of  the  kingdom,  which  is 
essentially  necessary  fbt  the  asfoty  of  the  whole."  Not  an 
idea  crossed  the  imagination  of  either  king  or  parliament 
that  it  was  much  more  oondnciTe  to  safisty  to  consult  the 
will  of  the  people  instead  of  endfiMraaring  to  force  tiieir  sub- 
mission to  arbitrary  taxation. 

It  was  a  moment  of  unhappy  measures.  Along  with  this 
fiital  recommsodation,  George  annoonoed  the  intended 
marriage  of  his  youngest  sistec,  Caroline  Matilda,  with  the 
king  0!f  Denmark — an  event  as  miserable  in  the  ^rince^'s 
personal  fiMTtuBoi  as  the  taadng  of  America  was  to  the  empire 
at  large. 

In  tiie  intopviewB  which  Fieaifeklini  and  th»edier  ag«its  had 
with  the  ministers,  Grenvaflie  bsgged  thsBbta  peiut  any  other 
tax  that  would  be- mere  agresabls  to  tha^oolonists  than  the 
stamp-duty ;  but  they  ro^ed  that  no  doty,  or  tax  of  any 
kind,  wohH  be  snfamitted  to  by  the  AmsricaBS  wdiich  was 
unpoasd  wxtiunt  ifaair  ownaasent.  Thsg^diKmad  the  nght^ 
like  any  otiier  Bkitish.  sofcjects,  tto  he-  asprossntad  in  any 
assembly  whioh  assamed  to  tax  theaa;-  and  tiuy  earnestly 
recoBunended  them  to  eentimie  tiie  salabUshed  practice  of 
sending  a  letter,  in  the  king^s  name,  to  eaoh  house  of  as- 
sembly, recommending  oontribiitiojaB  to  the  paUie  service, 
and  they  were  confident  that  they  would  be  liberally  com- 
plied with.  And  Franklin  long  afterwards  declared,  that 
'*  had  Mr.  Grenville,  instead  of  his  stamp  act,  applied  to  the 
king  in  council  for  requisitions!  letters,  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  obtained  more  money  from  the  oolonles,  by  their 
voluntary  grants,  than  he  eaqpected  to  obtain  from  his 
stamps.'*  All  that  he  did  expect  to  obtain  was  but  a  shilling 
a  head  from  the  North  Americans,  which,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  two  millions  of  European  population,  would  have 
produced  only  one  hundred  tiiousand  pounds  a-year. 

Grenville  paid  no  attention  to  these  reasonable  reprcees  - 
tations— he  was  destined  to  establish  a  great  principle   ot 
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colouial  goremment  by  the  loas  of  a  continent.  Fifty -five  reso- 
lutions, prepared  by  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  were 
laid  by  him  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  an 
early  day  of  the  session,  imposing  on  America  nearly  the 
^.une  atamp-datiea  as  were  already  in  practical  operation  in 
England.  These  resolutiens  being  adopted,  were  embodied 
ill  a  bill;  and  when  it  was  introduced  to  the  house,  it  was 
recelred  with  an  apathy  which  betrayed  on  all  hands  the 
profoondest  ignorance  of  its  importance.  No  ordinary 
turnpike  act  ever  went  through  it  with  half  the  indifference. 
Horace  Walpole,  in  his  private  correspondence  on  all  the 
topics  of  parliament,  never  aJlndes  to  it  but  once,  and  that 
id  to  say  that  on  the  7th  of  February  ^'  there  was  a  slight 
tlay  on  the  American  taxes."  Walpole  confessed  his  utter 
ij^norance  of  American  affairs,  and  almost  every  other 
member  of  parliament  might  have  done  the  same.  This 
stolid  apathy  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  our  own  times 
which  attached  to  East  Indian  affairs.  In  vain  did  gentle- 
men oat  of  doors,  and  in-doors,  too— well  acquainted  with 
the  ruuxoos  and  wicked  policy  in  progress  in  India— warn 
and  ezpoBtulate.  They  awoke  no  feelings  but  impatience 
and  disgust  till  the  tempest  burst  upon  us  in  all  its  horrors. 
So,  then,  all  was  apathy  and  stolid  unconsdousneBS.  Burke, 
who  was  a  spectator  of  the  debates  in  both  houses,  in  a 
speech  some  years  afterwards,  stated  that  he  never  heard  a 
more  languid  debate  than  that  in  the  commons.  Only  two 
or  three  persons  spoke  against  the  measure,  and  that  with 
great  oomposore.  There  was  but  one  division  in  the  whole 
progren  of  the  bill,  and  the  minority  did  not  reach  to  more 
than  thirty-nine  or  forty.  In  the  lords,  he  said,  there  was, 
to  the  best  of  his  reooUectioR,  neither  division  nor  debate! 
With  such  ease  are  empires  thrown  away,  whilst  a  question 
of  contemptible  party  interest  will  convulse  parliament 
audnatioiL 

Yet,  if  we  are  to  .believe  colonel  Barrd,  Grenville  having 
«ipoken  of  the  Americans  as  our  children,  planted  by  our 
care,  and  nourished  by  our  indulgence,  he  burst  out — 
"  Children  planted  by  your  care  I  No ;  your  oppression 
planted  them  in  America.  They  fled  from  your  tyranny, 
to  a  then  uncultivated  and  inhospitable  wildemeas,  exposed 
to  all  the  haidships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable.  They 
nourished  by  your  indulgence !  No ;  they  grew  by  your 
neglect  a£  them.  Tour  care  of  them  was  displayed,  as  soon 
as  you  b^^  to  care  about  them,  by  sending  persons  to  rule 
them  who  were  the  deputies  of  deputies  of  ministers ;  men, 
whose  behaviour,  on  many  occasions,  has  caused  the  blood 
of  those  sons  of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them — ^men,  who 
have  been  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice  in  that 
country,  in  order  to  escape  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  a 
court  of  justice  in  their  own.  I  have  been  conversant  with 
the  Americans,  and  I  know  them  to  be  loyal  indeed,  but  a 
people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate 
them,  if  erer  they  should  be  violated ;  and  let  my  prediction 
of  this  day  be  remembered,  that  the  same  spirit  of  freedom 
whidi  actuated  that  people  at  first  will  accompany  them 
ftilL" 

Unfortunately,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered  from  Debrett's 
parliamentary  debates,  and  the  evidence  of  Burke,  it  is 
doubtfU  wh^her  this  spirited  appeal  was  made  at  the  time. 
Had  it  been  so,  it  would  have  produced  no  effect.    It  wpuld 


have  been  treated  only  as  the  expression  of  chagrin  in 
Barre,  who  had  just  been  deprived  of  his  regiment.  But 
Barre,  on  many  other  occaBions,^poke  in  the  same  strain, 
without  effect.  No  eloquence,  however  divine,  could  have 
turned  these  stupid  Pharaohs  of  England  from  the  work 
of  national  dissection.  They  went  on,  rejecting  all  infor- 
mation, all  remonstrance.  English  merchants,  connected 
with  these  colonies,  and  others  who  had  interests  in  them,  or 
had  been  in  them,  sent  in  petitions  which  were  treated 
with  contempt.  The  agents  of  Connecticut,  Virginia, 
Rhode  Island,  Carolina,  and  Jamaica,  begged  to  be  heard, 
but  wore  refused,  and  on  the  22nd  of  March  the  fatal 
stamp  act  became  law. 

Grenville,  when  afterwards  upbraided  with  this  disastrous 
measure,  said,  "  1  did  propose  the  stamp  act,  and  shall  have 
no  objection  to  have  it  christened  in  my  name."  Posterity 
has  taken  him  at  his  word.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to 
charge  all  the  bUme  upon  him.  Nearly  every  other  member 
of  the  ministry  and  parliament  were  equally  impercipient  of 
the  mischief  or  equally  indifferent.  Barr4,  Grenville  admits, 
did  an  '  ^ipate  that  the  Americans  would  be  angry,  but  he 
denied  that  Barr^,  or  any  one,  had  prophesied  beforehand 
what  they  spoke  loud  enough  after  the  event.  Pitt  himself 
waa  quite  as  undisoeming,  or  as  culpable.  During  all  this 
time,  when  his  voice  should  have  been  heard  in  its  most 
potent  tones,  it  was  silent.  Either  he  did  not  see  the  extent 
of  the  mischief,  or  he  lay  wilfully  and  criminally  still,  in 
order  to  allow  his  opponents  to  commit  themselves  irre- 
vocably with  the  nation.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  singular, 
the  cool  and  sagacious  Franklin  undoubtedly  gave  up  the 
question  as  inevitable.  Writing  to  Mr.  Charles  Thompson, 
in  America,  July  11th,  1765 — a  letter  preserved  in  the 
Biography  of  Jared  Sparks^he  says,  "  There  is  no  use  in 
any  further  opposing  this  act.  We  might  as  well  have 
hindered  the  sun^s  setting.  That  we  could  not  do.  But 
since  it  is  down,  my  friend,  and  may  be  long  before  it  rises 
again,  let  us  make  as  good  a  night  of  it  as  we  can.  We 
may  still  light  candles.  Frugality  and  industry  will  go  a 
great  way  towards  indemnifying  us.*'  He  ev^n  consented, 
at  GrenviUe's  request,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  agents, 
to  nominate  such  a  person,  for  his  own  province,  as  the 
most  suitable  distributor  of  stamps  in  America,  under  the 
act! 

But  a  very  different  spirit  displayed  itself  in  America  on 
the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  passing  of  the  act.  Franklin*s 
friend  Thompson  replied  to  him,  that,  instead  of  lighting 
candles,  there  would  be  works  of  darkness.  The  rage  of  the 
American  public  burst  forth  in  unequivocal  vigour.  At 
New  York,  the  odious  stamp  act  was  represented  sur- 
mounted with  a  death's  head  instead  of  the  royal  arms,  and 
was  hawked  through  the  streets  with  the  title  of  "  the  foUy 
of  England  and  the  ruin  of  America."  At  Boston  the 
colours  of  the  shipping  were  lowered  half-mast  high,  and  the 
bells  of  the  city  were  muffled  and  tolled  funereal  knells. 
Everywhere  there  was  a  frenried  excitement,  and  the 
provincial  assemblies  resounded  with  the  clamour  of  in- 
dignant patriotism.  It  was  the  fortune  of  that  of  Virginia 
to  give  the  leading  idea  of  union  and  co-operative  resistance, 
which  led  to  the  grand  conflict,  and  to  eventual  victory  over 
the  infatuated  mother  country.    There  a  very  different  man 
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to  Fnuiklin,  started  up,  and  kindled  by  his  fiery  iNPeath  the 
torch  of  confederate  roBistance,  which  was  aoon  sent,  like 
the  fiery  croes,  through  ^ery  state,  and  lit  the  conflagration 
which  burnt  England  and  all  her  follies  and  despotiams 
from  the  Gountcy. 

Patrick  Henry,  like  Franklin,  was  an  American  bom. 
He  aarW  the  light  at  Mount  Brilliant,  in  Virginia,  in  1736  ; 
consequently,  he  was  now  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  He 
had  tried  his  hand  at  a  little  shop,  at  farming,  and  other 
things,  and  failed  in  aU.  He  then  oonmienoed  as  barrister, 
on  a  six  weeks*  study  of  the  law,  but  soon  found  tisat, 
though  ha  could  not  be  heavily  laden  with  law,  he  had 
eloquence  and  strong  sense,  and  they  gave  him  immediatte 
popularity.  He  rose  at  omee  to  the  bead  of  his  pEofeasion ; 
he  became  a  membw  of  the  assembly  of  burgenea,  at 
Williamsbnrg,  and  then  be  bunt  out  on. the  stamp  act  with 
that  fire  and  impetuosity  which  carried  all  before  him. 
'^Cnsar,'*  he  cried,  with  indignant  vehemence,  "had  his 
Brutus;    Charles   L    had    his   CromweU;    and   Greorge 

m. ''     "Treaaonl"  cried  the  speaker.      <<Treaflon! 

treason  I "  resounded  from  all  sides  of  the  house ;  bat  Henry, 
pausing  only  fat  a  moment,  added,  "  may  profit  by  their 
example.    If  that  be  treaaon,  make  the  most  of  it." 

Catching  the  ocMatagious  fixe,  the  amombly  passed  a  series 
of  resoluiaioDs^  denying,  ia  the  most  unqualified  knguage, 
the  right  of  the  Qiotber  eountry  to  tax  them  without  their 
consent,  and  demasding  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statute. 

The  governor  haateaed  to  diBsdve  the  assembly ;  but  the 
rasolHtiona  weKeahDaady  passed,  and  set  the  example  to  the 
other  assemblies.  B«t  it  was  at  once  aoen  that,  to  acquire 
their  full  weight,  the  coloBieB  muat  xmte.  dpeeohee, 
pamphlet^  articles  in  newi^peis,  aE  called  for  co-operation. 
A  print  was  published  exhibiting  a  make  cut  into  a  number 
(tf  pieoss,  each  pieee  inscribed  with  the  name  of  a  eolony,  and 
with  the  motto,  "  Joim  or  die.^^  In  oonsequence,  sevenl  of 
the  statM  sent  sepzEsentativeB  to  a  general  congress,  to  be 
keld  at  New  York  in  tiie  month  of  Octabec^  to  take 
meaaues  Ibr  a  geneml  zodatance  to  the  stamp  act. 

Whilst  the  American.  ooloBiieB  were  thns  stimnlateA,  by 
unwise  taxation,  into  a  temper  which  never  again  oouM  be 
entirely  allayed,  and  wkLoh  coBoession  only  made  more 
determined,  beeanse  it  gave  theOB  a  heightened  idea  of  their 
own  strength,  the  king  was  suddenly  attacked  with  an 
illneis,  that  stnctkd  himself  and  the  Idngdom  firom  that 
secuzitgr  which  hts  appirenily  robust  eonstitutkm  had  in- 
8^oad»  The  dieorder  was  attributed  to  a  humour  which 
appeared  in  his  Imm^  and  wlneh  means  had  been  employed 
to  remove  whkh  only  repelled  it  inwardly,  and  threw  it 
upon  hie  longa  He  was  said  to  labour  under  cough  and 
fever ;  but  it  became  pretibf  well  understood,  after  a  time,  that 
it  was  something  more  aLuming— that  it  wae,  in  fiust,  an 
attack  of  that  insanity  which  recurred  again  and  again,  and 
hehl  him  to  years,  during  the  ktter  part  of  his  reign,  in  its 
lieacfhl  power.  Thie  time  it  was  of  short  ocouirence;  and 
the  moment  it  waa  past,  George  held  a  levee  at  St.  James's, 
and  appeared  at  sk  ynik  a  dMerfiil  aic,  aa  if  to  dissipate  all 
alarm.  The  nal  nature  of  the  attack  was  kqjt  m  close  buried 
as  possible  in  the  inner  circle  cf  the  palace.  But  the  kiog 
himself  immediataly  proposed  a  oMasure,  wluch  showed  that 
it  had  awoke  serioas  thoughts  in  him.    He  submitted  to 


ministers  the  propriety  of  a  provision  for  a  regency,  in  case 
of  any  recurring  malady  which  should  incapacitate  him  for 
bustness.  His  eldest  son  was  not  yet  quite  three  years  old. 
He  did  not  wish  to  nominate  any  particular  person  now, 
but  to  authorise,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  at  any  time  when 
he  mi^t  deem  it  expedient,  sndi  person  as  he  thought 
proper.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  cabinet,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  such  a  biU  shoold  be  prepared,  empowering 
the  king  to  name,  if  deemed  necessary,  "  either  the  queen, 
or  any  other  person  of  the  royal  family  usually  residing  in 
Great  Britain." 

On  the  21th  cf  April,  aooocdingly,  the  king  proposed,  in 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  the  measure  to  tiie  houses  in  these 
words.  Both  bousee  sent  addsesBcs  of  affection,  and  the 
bill  wae  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords;  and  it  was 
there  contended  that  it  wae  too  vague,  no  person  being 
directly  named,  except  the  queen.  To  zemedy  this,  the 
king  sent  a  new  message,  naming  tiie  five  princes  of  the 
royal  houae,  with  the  power  of  nominating  othen  in  the 
case  (^  the  dea^  of  any  of  them.  Still,  on  the  seocmd 
reading,  lord  Lyttleton  dechoed  that  this  left  it  perfectly 
uncertain  who  would  beooane  zegest;  and  he  moved  an 
address  to  the  king  to  name  which  one  of  the  pemons 
specified  he  wmdd  nominate  as  regent.  But  here  the  duke 
of  Bichmond  asked,  whether  the  queen  were  natundiBed  ; 
and  if  noty  whether  she  were  ca^Mble  of  acttng  as  r^^ent. 
He  asked^  also,  who  were,  strictljr  speaking,  the  royal 
fimnly?  Theeariof  Denbigh  replied,  "All iAaw«ve prayed 
finr ;»  but  the  duke  of  Bedford  eentended  that  those  only  in 
the  crder  of  suoeessioa  constituted  the  royal  fiisnify.  This 
went  at  once  to  exclude  iike  prineess  dowi^gei*  of  Wales;,  the 
kbeg'a mother;  and  Halifrz,  hia  ocrfleague>  agreed  with  him. 
The  question  wae  proposed  to  ked  Mansfield,  but  he  warded 
it  off  by  saying,  that  he  had  his  own  thoughts  who  w^eret 
and  who  were  not,  of  the  royal  fmily,  but  he  did  not  choose 
to  express  them.  The  qaastion  of  the  queen%  naturaliea- 
tion  WBB  then  refiarred  to  the  judges,  wh»  reported  that  she 
was  capable  of  aetiDg  wxthovt  any  formal  naturaliaBtion. 
The  lord  chanceUor,  Henley,  also  declared  that  the  royal 
fiamify  waa  not  confined  to  the  persona  mcedy  in  oouiae  of 
sneceesion,  aa  the  duke  cf  Bedford  supposed.  Amidst  all 
this  confusion,  lord  Halifax  hartened  awi^  to  ih^  king,  and 
adviaed  him  t»  have  the  name  of  his  mother  omitted,  lest 
the  lank  should  strike  it  out,  and  tfana  make  it  appear  a 
public  inanlt.  The  pocr,  bewildered  king.,  taken  by  sozpriae, 
said,  ^<  I  win  oonsent,  if.it  will  satisfy  ay  peopla*' 

Halififtx,  poflPGoasd  of  this  authority,  returned  to  the  house 
of  lorda,  and  announced  that,  by  the  king's  pemusBioB,  he 
propoeed  the  recommitment  of  the  bill,  with  the  nanaes 
only  of  the  queen  and  the  sons  of  the  late  king  now  living. 
Thus,  the  princess  dowager  was  publicly  stigmaiued,  on  the 
authority  of  her  own  son,  as  incapable  of  reigning,  whilst 
such  men  as  the  butcher  Cumberland  were  made  citable. 
Tbsd  amendment,  as  the  royal  pleasure,  was  agreed  to.  Tho 
country  was  struck  with  astonishment.  The  duke  of 
Bedford  is  represented  by  Horace  Walpole  as  almost 
dancing  about  for  joy  ;  the  eonetenaiion  of  Bute  aad 
his  party  waa  indescribable.  To  cerar  i^e  (hegiaoe,  they 
represented  it  as  the  wish  of  tin  piizneoB  doumger  heneUl 

But,  when  the  king  wae  left  to  his  own  reflections,  it 
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began  to  flash  upon  him  that  he  had,  by  hid  weak  com- 
pliance, openly  insulted  his  own  parent  in  the  grosBest 
tDanner.  He  bitterly  upbraided  Halifax  nith  having  thus 
stolen  his  oouaent  by  a  surprise.  He  expressed  his  morti- 
fication to  lord  Mansfield  amid  torrents  of  tears,  and 
demanded  Grenyille  to  reinstate  the  princess's  name  in  the 
bouse  of  commons.  But  Greuville^  with  his  usual  obstinacy, 
declined  to  do  it,  unless  it  were  strongly  pressed  upon  him 
in  the  house.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the  opposition, 
who  liated  the  princess,  would  relieve  him  of  this  necessity 
by  voting  agaii^  the  reinsertion  of  the  name.  But  he  was 
mistaken.  Mr.  Morton,  the  chief  justice  of  Chester,  one  of 
the  Bute  party,  moved  for  the  insertion  of  the  princess's 
name  in  the  bill,  and  the  opposition  made  no  objection; 
they  only  too  much  enjoyed  Grenville's  embarrassment.  He 
was  therefore  compelled  to  insert  the  name,  which — thus 
fiilsifying  Halifax's  assertion  to  the  king,  that,  if  left  in,  it 
would  be  struck  out  by  parliament — ^was  carried  ly  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

The  circumstance  sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  king, 
and,  resenting  especially  the  conduct  of  GrenviUe — ^who  had 
acted  as  though  he  held  a  monopoly  of  office— he  detenniaed 
to  be  rid  of  him.  He  therefore  consulted  with  his  unde, 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.  Bendes  this  public  affront,  and 
the  pertinacity  with  which  GrenviUe  was  accustomed  to 
enforce  his  measures  on  the  royal  mind,  he  had  just  vexed 
the  monarch  in  anoi^ier  partumbr.  George  had  deared  a 
grant  of  £20,000,  to  secure  a  pieoe  of  land  bdiind  the^odens 
of  Buckingham  House,  fcreseenig  the  danger  of  bofldings 
springing  up  there, — ^as  they  afterwmrds  did,  in  the  pMsent 
Grosvenor  Place, — overloddng  tiie  gardens,  and  dertroying 
their  retirement  GrenviUe  Ofposed  it.  To  this  ndght  h^ 
added  the  public  disocmteKL  GrenviUe  had  neeeeded  « 
little  as  Bute  in  securing  the  goodwill  of  the  puhyB.  Then 
was  an  under  comntof  popidar  £q[»lflascre,  and,  ivUlst  the 
ministers  and  pfBawift^ge  tiuaking  little  bntef  their 
party  feuds,  the  faqpte  wen  «ii  the  Tscge  flf  osttiNak. 
That  outbreak,  to  a  certam  extent,  iiiiwuirirtiily  fdXkmed, 
this  miserably  managed  regency  ImK.  Oil  Ihe  wiy  tlsgr  13knt 
it  passed  the  lords,  a  bin  was  sent  up  io  It,  JhBB  the  OMMBOBB, 
^rimposinghighdutiesonfindBiiiSka.  Tfaadifee^CBadford 
made  a  speech  against  this  bill,  «ni  was  ptfticdMj  Kvere 
on  what  he  termed  the  folly  »d«ett8hMM«C  dnn«OMemed 
in  the  domestic  siflc  trade.  Jte  ihe  tet  iRM,  OaA  vast 
numbers  were  thrown  out  of  voik  %1hM  iiiilwi  irfafas  from 
France— through  the  stipuhriliou  «f  1km  jmob  et^aawh-aad 
hungry  men  are  not  fstient  lirtgaew  to  hsitiM  on  political 
economy,  much  le«  to  taunts,  irheB,  H^mq^  we  fismushing. 

The  next  day  three  or  four  thousands  of  these  poor  men, 
with  their  ragged  garbs  and  emaciated  looks,  marched  off  to 
Richmond  to  petition  the  king  in  person  for  redress.  They 
found  him  gone  to  a  review  at  Wimbledon,  and  they 
foQowed  him  there.  The  king  evinced  great  compaffiion 
far  them,  and  declared  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
contribute  to  their  relie£  They  returned  in  apparent 
satis&ction,  but  the  next  day  assembled  about  Whitehall, 
carrying  red  and  black  flags,  and  denouncing  the  peers  in 
farious  language.  They  stopped  several  of  their  carriages 
as  they  went  to  the  house,  and  demanded  if  they  were  for  or 
against  the  bill.     On  seeing  that  of  the  duke  of  Bedford, 


they  pursued  it  with  yells,  and  dirt,  and  stones.  One  of  the 
stones  struck  the  duke,  and  that  and  ihe  glass  wounded  him 
on  the  hand  and  the  forehead. 

Bedford  learned  that  the  mob  was  not  contented  with 
this  display  of  their  resentments  They  returned  on  the 
evening  of  the  next  Friday,  May  7th,  to  attack  his  house  on 
the  north  side  of  Bloomsbury-square.  He  therefore  got  to- 
gether his  friends  and  dependents  to  assist  in  its  defence,  and 
procured  detachments  of  soldiers,  both  horse  and  foot.  The 
incensed  people  appeared  at  the  appointed  time,  and  began 
to  pull  down  the  wall  of  his  court.  The  riot  act  being 
read,  the  cavalry  rushed  out,  and,  striking  right  and  left 
with  the  flat  of  their  sabres,  and  riding  resolutely  amongst 
them,  soon  cleared  ihe  square.  Whilst  this  was  going  on, 
however,  another  army  of  the  rioters  had  attacked  the  house 
in  the  rear,  and  were  inarching  up  the  garden  when  they 
were  met,  and  encountered,  and  put  to  the  route  by  another 
body  of  soldiers.  The  mobs  were  all  dispersed  without  any 
loss  of  life,  but  with  a  gnat  many  injuries. 

The  duke  and  his  Mends  continued  their  watch,  under  the 
protection  of  the  military,  all  night,  but  no  fresh  attempt 
was  made.  The  SBOspented  weavers  had  bent  their  way  to 
the  dty,  and  dfaoMwd  the  windows  of  Carr,  a  fSashionable 
mercer,  who  dealt  largely  in  Faench  silks ;  but  they  were 
preveufeed  doing  fbrther  mischief  by  the  soldiers.  For  some 
dajni,  indeed,  the  etreete  were  thronged  with  military,  and 
with  ike  kyweoring  and  disappointed  weavers.  The  City 
vaaahe  fidl  of  alaiming  xepactB  of  sunilar  riots  in  Norwich, 
of  gKlihetingB  in  Esseac  and  in  Lancaahire,  and  mutinies 
4nnongBt  tiie  flukss  at  PartBmouth.  The  most  prominent 
rtatonnen  and  membeBi  of  parliament  seriously  were  afiraid 
of  a  rebellion.  Tik>  days  jcftar,  whan  Horace  Walpole  paid 
A  viittto  BedSvd  fiooaa,  he  fiNDidsoldBaiB  still  posted  there, 
mA  an  in  tkstm  aad  oonftMiop,  and  wm  himself  hooted  and 
pelted,  whea  he  tansd  into  the  eoart,  by  the  mob.  The 
dwriiw!  of  Badfcgd  deolwed  Art  the  aaob  had  been  set  on 
lifted  Bote,  inseveage  ht  ihb  dfobe  ptocuring  the  erasure 
of  tbe  princ—^s  nawB  ik«A  Ifaa  rsijuiii  y  bill ;  others  were 
that  WSkM  had  m  hmuSL  in  ik  The  weavers  were  not 
WkWibm^flmm-mm  mmsSiiosr  their  relief,  and  an 
Inlalif^the  aSc  aaneis to  countermand 
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difficuhies.  Pitt  was  the  man  who  could  extricate  king  and 
people  out  of  their  dilemmas,  if  his  enormous  pride  did  not 
prevent  him ;  and  the  king,  having  consulted  his  uncle,  the 
old  and  £Ast-declining  Cumberland,  that  prince,  to  whom 
age  and  infirmities  seemed  to  have  given  a  degree  of  wisdom, 
declared  the  offer  of  the  ministry  to  Pitt  to  be  the  necessary 
step,  and  willingly  undertook  to  make  it.  But  he  knew 
that  Pitt  would  not  even  listen  to  the  proposal  without 
Temple  ;  he  dispatched  a  summons  to  Stowe  for  that  noble- 
man, and  himself,  extremely  infirm  as  he  was,  went  to 
Hayes,  to  learn  the  will  of  the  great  commoner  personally. 

No  sooner  did  this  circumstance  transpire,  than  there 
arose  extreme  public  excitement  and  expectation.    Edmund 
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Burke,  who  was  now  fast  rising  into  notice,  in  a  letter,  on 
the  18th  of  May,  stated  clearly  how  much  lay  in  the  power 
of  Pitt.  "  Nothing  but  an  intractable  spirit  in  your  friend 
Pitt  can  prevent  a  most  admirable  and  lasting  system  of 
administration  from  being  put  together,  and  this  crisis  will 
show  whether  pride  or  patriotism  be  predominant  in  his 
character ;  for  you  may  be  assured  he  has  it  in  his  power 


that  general  warrants  should  be  declared  illegal;  the 
officers  dismissed  on  accoimt  of  their  votes  be  restored  ;  and 
an  alliance  with  protestant  powers,  and  especially  with 
Prussia,  should  be  formed,  to  counterbalance  the  family 
compact  betwixt  France  and  Spain.  This  was  asking  a 
great  deal ;  but  Pitt  demanded  more  in  the  particulars  of 
appointments,  namely,  that  Pratt,  who  had  opposed  the 


WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.      FROM  AX  AUTHENTIC  PORtRArT. 


to  come  into  the  service  of  his  country  upon  any  plan  of 
politics  he  chooses  to  dictate,  with  great  and  honourable 
terms  to  himself  and  every  friend  he  has  in  the  world,  and 
with  such  a  strength  of  power  as  will  be  equal  to  anything 
but  absolute  despotism  over  king  and  kingdom.  A  few 
days  will  show  whether  he  will  take  this  part,  or  continue 
on  his  back  at  Hayes,  talking  fustian." 

Pitt  showed  himself  disposed  to  accept  office,  on  condition 


court  so  decidedly  as  regarded  Wilkes  and  general  warranto, 
should  be  lord  chancellor,  and  he  opposed  the  court  desire 
that  the  duke  of  Northumberland  should  be  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury.  Northumberland  was  a  Mr.  Smithson,  who 
had  married  the  heir  of  the  Percies,  and  received  the  title, 
but  was  a  man  of  no  particular  talent.  Pitt,  moreover, 
designed  the  treasury  for  Temple.  But,  when  Temple 
arrived,  he  refused  to  take  office  at  all.    He  pleaded  a. 
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delicacy  that  must  for  ever  remain  a  secret.  Li  fact, 
Temple  had  taken  so  prominent,  and  almost  violent,  a  part 
agaiust  the  court,  in  the  matter  of  Wilkes,  and  in  YOting 
"wholly  against  the  regency  bill,  that  he  knew  very  "well  thut 
he  sliould  only  be  tolerated  in  the  cabinet  on  aoconnt  of 
Pitt ;  and,  with  a  pride  equal  or  snpeEior  to  Pitt%  he  was 
not  disposed  to  accept  office  under  soch  drcnrngtanoes.  Still 
more,  he  was  just  now  maidng  a  leconciliation  witii  his 
brother,  Grenville,  and  was  averse  to  throw  him  overboard. 
So  far  from  joining  Fitt,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  another 
breach  with  him. 

Pitt,  disconoeFted  "bf  tUs  npohe,  with  a  weakness  to  be 
deplored  in  so  grost  a  man,  refnsed  to  accept  tiie  offfBt  to 
form  a  ministry  «fc  alL  He  took  leave  of  Temple  with  a 
quotation  from  Tngil,  meBning,  ^  Brother,  yon  have  ruined 
us  all."  Snoh  are  the  weak  places  in  gxeat  mindB.  Whilst 
the  &ste  of  his  oofiditiy  and  her  colonieB  depended  on  his 
rescdnie  and  wise  action,  he  suifered  a  mere  private  feeling 
to  influence  him,  and  defeat  the  oooflideiation  of  the 
momentous  pnblie  interests.  Such  weaknesssB  aieacaureely 
simple  weaknesses'-^&ey  amount  to  oxmes  against  duty  amd 
hnmanily. 

Oamberhmd  snd  the  king  beha;v9d  in  this  dilemma  Sekt 
nmre  worthy  Hian  Pitt  and  his  ^mmg-headed  brother. 
'Iliey  endewraond  to  make  fresh  aBsngements,  and  the 
txeasory  was  ofimd  to  lord  Lorttteten ;  btrt  he  'iid  not 
ventnn  to  aooeptit.  There  was  a  general  dread  af  under- 
taking the  adnuniBtmdon  with  Pitt  standing  aloof,  and  Ae 
present  povwrful  widg  hooses  isn  violent  opposltaim.  The 
uufortmnito  king  vas  ehHged  to  si^bost,  and  xetain  Jiis 
Iffesent  inceBBpaleitfevinistezB.  Theae  iBOBmfgfcentminiifcqBi, 
on  thebr  part,  nowlidievi^g  IhomsehraB  xndiiqpeBflafala,  In- 
came  at  moe  profOBiRiablyaanmaDg,  asd  evm 
their  damands.  Gienvilfe  and  Bedfiad  put 
demands  to  the  king  as  the  oendifioBB  «V8aL  of 
floe&ding  to  serve  lum :  that  he' would  j—aria 
farther  commuaioatiaDS  with  lord  Bute,  nor  io  aflow  lam. 
the  dightest  ahare  in  his  councBs ;  that  iiBW9idd  iEBoam 
Bgte%  fasftfieB,  Mr.  .MaflhBngie,  from  the  efioe  sf  privy  aeal 
of  SooiSaDd,  and  from  the  manageniBzit  df  SocfttBdi  affiun ; 
that  he  woiid  dismiss  lord  Holland  frma 
the  fixocB,  and  appomt  lord  Gnmby 

Mr.  Mai  Awn  ill  had  apramiae  of  haa 
the  'idog^  md  Mackenzie  "was  an 
(that  of  beteg  Bate's 
der-in-chieiE,  was  to 
!Ehe  king,  after  senae 
I  axoept  the  appohabment  of  load  Grranby, 
i  oaly  by  Graaby  hinnff  decfiningilhe  post. 
,  becauae  he  ooold  aat  hc^  it,  to  these 
impenooB  ooroffftaiB;  bat  lie  inly  umiflufl  them,  and  did 
not  aivoid  showing  it  by  las  ooldnesB  towards  ixith  Bedford 
and  Qwa^Sbb,  He  invited  the  duke  of  Devaasltel*  court 
— ^TOBdi-ofeody  aeventeen — and  received  him  cordially,  as 
the  ma  of  an  old  friend.  At  this,  the  haughty  Bedford 
took  &«,  and  read  liie  king  a  severe  lecture  before  leaving 
town  for  Wobum.  lie  complained  of  the  king  showing 
kindness  to  the  enemies  of  the  administration ;  and  de- 
manded, in  a  manner,  peilu^,  never  used  by  any  subject  in 
this  country  since  Henry  of  Lancaster  spoke  in  similar 


assumption  to  Richard  H.,  whether  the  king  had  kept  hia 
promise  not  to  consult  lord  Bute. 

George  had  much  difficulty  in  restraining  his  indignation, 
but  he  kept  it  down,  and  only  bowed  the  duke  silently  out 
of  his  presence.  No  sooner  had  he  departed  than  he  flew  to 
Cumberland,  and  declared  he  would  bear  this  no  longer. 
Again  overtures  were  made  to  Pitt,  again  Pitt  expressctl 
himself  willing  to  take  office,  but  •  again  declined,  because 
Temple  still  refused.  The  weakness  and  folly  of  thi:: 
conduct  ore  inconceivable,  as  Pitt  oould  have  formed  a 
powerful  ministry  without  this  froward  brother-in-law. 
But,  instead  of  this,  he  pettishly  exclaimed,  "  This  is  an 
amputation !  All  is  over  with  me,  and  by  a  futality  I  did 
not  expect.^'  And  he  at  once,  like  a  epoiled  child,  set  off  to 
his  new  plaoe.  Burton  Pynsent,  in  SomersetBhire,  to  bury 
hie  chagrin  in  solitude.  What  an  mieqnal  creature  is  a 
proud  but  crotchety  man  of  genius,  capable  of  conquering 
the  world,  but  not  of  oonquering  his  own  petulance — strong 
enough  to  uphold  states,  but  bdtieving  himself  unable  to  do 
^e  smallest  thing  without  some  miserable  leed  to  lean  en ! 

Foiled  in  these  attempts  to  engage  Pitt,  and  equally 
foiled  in  an  oodeavour  to  engage  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
leading  whig  houses,  w^  would  enter  no  administration 
without  Pitt,  a  heterogeneous  cabinet  was  at  lengfli  cobbled 
up,  thraoi^  the  management  of  tiie  old  duke  of  Newoastle, 
^lAo  was  hankering  after  office.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham 
as  fixBt  lord  of  tiie  traasuzy  and  premier. 
saddoDway  woe  to  be  saoBBtBries  of  state;  and 
tlft  httmt^m^hUmty  diemiwed  with  ignominy  from  the  anny, 
ms  i»  1mA  ^kb  oommons.  The  eaxi  of  ^ortbiagton  wqas 
mmkt  cbmoelloB,  ik^  <dd  duke  of  Hewoaatle  piivy  oaal ; 
jMBlhar  old  aad  ^hnost  supenmmsated  nofakmaa,  looyi 
IVinchelsea,  ;pMiABit  of  i^  oonncil.  GfaaxleB  Townahend 
setaiDedhisyMtofpiigaiiaBteroftheteoes.  Sudi  matetiak, 
it  yiw  uiiiij,  iiiwdfl  111  I  (III  long  faokl  togplhat.  "It  is  a  mere 
liidi  ittiiiijL  irtiiHiliHiiidiiii."  md  TovPufaeBd  IdBttelf ;  "it  is 
|aeiil;r«aflaHr  WBK,  tet  it  win  ssrcr  Btend  the  winter  1 "" 

Jte  i^  the  Inad  ^  it,  lord  Bookingham,  he  me  au 
toienrahle  maa^^aa  fBtenaions  to  pofitical  talent,  hnt 
senowsad  for  a  laqfataMa.  He  was  about  five-and-thirty 
«0f  age;  TioaK-saadng  his  great  paBsion  and  pur- 
.fldbaa&lV«teaneaiheii;&arV!  side,  but,  esi 
^ikem«flier%  desqwrftodfeomihe^yaat  hoiBeofWentwortili, 
HaluBaBSk  mt  haA  }mn  tk  ]atd  oiihc 
id  wImb  ^imBge  BL  wm  tM  tint  the  wh^ 
to  Bute  lam  fEimeniidflter,  lie  aaid,  inaatenisli- 
I  thom^  I  had  net  twe  men  in  my  hedclonber  of 
BthaakBdaprMBgham]^  IlMliflrti  of  lord  Book- 
waa  Idmb  hems  of  ^isrf  hflBOuraUe  priBcipteH-43ie 
that  lie  was  ae  iBdolaBt  liwt  ^  BSivr  flodd  he  waaed 
todoanyftiBg^  and  lAeam^amt  iijiiMiifl  iMsauqaiw^ at 
«*«&  m  paor,  damb  ixm^Ou^^m  kid  Cower  at^kd  liim, 
boag  mmdB  pnase  miniater,  hia  ai^parten  repfiad,  as  sofi- 
cMHt  answer,  **  He  ia  ane  of  Hie  gwateat  kadowiiea  in 
Englandl"  The  aUest  man  in  lite  set  was  geBBcal  Cknitn^, 
a  man  of  fascinating  mawiflTB  aaid  iqaigfat  amd. 

To  conciliate  Pitt,  the  new  adBOuatBation  necommeQdcd 
that  chief-justice  Pratt,  his  great  ^friend,  should  be  raised  to 
the  peerage,  which  was  immediately  done,  as  lord  Camden  ; 
and    his  confidential   solicitor,    Mr.    Nuthall,  was   made 
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8  >licitor  to  the  treaamy.  These  concesaions,  as  it  soon 
appeared,  had  not  the  slightest  effect  on  the  recluse  of 
Barton  Pynaent.  Though  refusing  to  take  office  himself, 
he  was  prepared  to  huri  his  lightnings  on  those  who  did, 
.ini  especially  growled  at  the  folly  of  admitting  the 
poor  old  whimpering  dnka  of  Newcastle  to  a  place  in  the 
cabinet. 

At  this  period  it  woudd  pnzzle  the  reader  to  diBtii^;tiiah  the 
difference  betwixt  whigB  and  tones.  The  tories  wore  no  longer 
Jacobites,  all  were  equally  attached  to  the  present  dynasty, 
and  the  distangoiriiing  marks  of  eonBerratism  and  of  a  mode- 
rate liberalism  were  bo  longer  to  be  foond.  There  was  little 
diffsrence  discemiUe  in  the  pditical  principles  of  whigs 
and  tones ;  there  were  no  nniform  acts  or  poHtiod  doctrines 
by  which  tiie  two  great  sections  of  pditidans  openly  held. 


and  when  George  said  such  things  seriously,  there  might  be 
full  reliance  on  him.  He  was  honest  in  intention,  however 
much  led  astray  by  bad  counsellors,  and  dogged  in  his  error 
when  once  committed  to  it.  It  would  appear  that  the  king's 
aunt,  the  princess  Amelia,  about  thi%  time,  made  an  attempt 
to  introduce  Bate  again  to  the  king ;  that  she  invited  the 
king  to  dine  with  her  at  Gunnerabury,  near  Brentford ;  and, 
wben  there,  took  him  into  the  gasden,  saying  there  was  no 
one  tiiere  but  an  old  friend  d  his.  This  old  friend,  the 
king  soon  peroeired,  was  Bute,  who  ma  walking  in  andgh- 
bonring  alley.  On  seeing  him  the  king  tamed  back,  and 
UM  the  oM  kidy  t^t,  if  she  ever  attempted  sndi  a  tbmg 
again,  it  woaM  be  the  hist  time  she  would  see  him  at  her 
boose.  The  stwy  is  told  differently  by  different  anthoritaes, 
bat,  in  ^»  main,  is  probably  tree.    Geoige  appears,  at  this 


TRB  STAMP  ACT  RIOTS  AT  BOSTOir,  J9  AJUHDCA. 


except  that  the  whigs  declared  that  they  still  venerated  the 
principles  of  the  revolution,  and  tiie  tones  said  nothing 
about  them.  The  chief  distinctions  were  those  of  being  in  or 
out  of  office;  and  the  so-called  whigs  were  split  into  a 
number  of  parties,  as  hostile  to  each  other  as  whigs  and 
tones  had  formerly  been.  In  only  two  things  cRd  they 
really  accord — ^in  the  adhesion  to  the  great  whig  houses  of 
RasseB,  Cavendish,  Wentworth,  and  Grenville,  and  in  the 
love  of  office.  There  was  also  an  indistinct  and  mysterious 
party  caUod  the  king^s  friends,  to  whom  almost  aH  were 
averse.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Bute,  who  was  still 
iaiagined,  even  by  Burke,  and  Bedford,  and  Grenville,  to 
Bway  secretly  the  king^s  counsels.  Tet  the  king  declared, 
on  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  that  he  had  now  utterly  cut  off 
all  communication  betwixt  him  and  his  former  favourite, 


period,  to  be  endearouring  to  aet  the  best  fcr  the  coumtry, 
but  to  be  hoplessly  trammelled  by  party  faction. 

Just  at  this  time,  too,  he  lost  the  only  relative  on  whom 
he  appeared  to  rely  for  counsel— the  d^die  of  Cumberlamd. 
This  once  and  most  justly  unpopular  prince  appeared  by  the 
sufferings  of  his  later  years  to  haive  been  softened  and  ranch 
improved.  He  lived  quietly,  and  certainly  gave  the  ha- 
raned  king,  his  nephew,  the  best  and  most  earnest  asristence 
that  he  could.  The  people,  who  used  in  former  years  to 
abhor  him,  had  also  much  softened  towards  him,  and  had 
grown  to  respect  him.  The  duke  died  suddenly.  On  the 
30th  of  October  he  was  playing  at  piquet,  when  he  grew 
confused,  and  mistook  the  cards.  The  next  morning,  how- 
ever, he  appeared  at  court,  but  returned  to  dine,  and  after 
dinner  died  in  his  chair. 
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Whilst  these  changes  had  lM«n  passiog  at  home,  the 
effervescence  in  America  had  grown  most  riotona  and 
alarming.  Boston  took  the  lead  in  tumultuous  fury.  In 
August,  the  house  of  Mr.  Oliver,  the  newly-appointed 
stamp-distributor,  was  attacked  and  ransacked ;  his  effigy 
was  hung  upon  a  tree,  thenceforward  honoured  by  the 
name  of  the  Liberty  Tree.  It  wse  then  taken  down, 
paraded  about  the  streets,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  colonel  of  the  militia  was  applied  to,  but  sent  an 
^yasiye  answer,  showing  that  there  were  others  above  the 
mob  who  enjoyed  what  the  mob  were  doing.  With 
this  encouragement  they  broke  out  afresh,  crying,  "  Liberty 
and  Property  1  ^'  which,  said  a  colonial  authority,  was  their 
cry  when  they  meant  to  plunder  and  pull  down  a  house. 
This  time  they  gutted  and  partly  demolished  the  houses  of 
the  registrar-deputy  of  the  admiralty,  the  comptroller  of 
the  customs,  and  the  lieutenant-governor,  destroying  a  great 
4^uantity  of  important  papers.  The  streets  were  found  the 
next  morning  scattei^  with  plate,  money,  and  jewels,  and 
other  valuable  articles,  and  the  inhabitants,  now  become 
alarmed  for  their  own  dwellings,  roused  themselves  to  self- 
defence.  News  now  arrived  of  the  change  of  ministry, 
and  the  Bostonians  voted  thanks  to  Colonel  Barrd  and 
General  Conway  for  their  speeches  in  behalf  of  the  colonies, 
ordered  their  portnuts  to  be  placed  in  the  town-hall,  and 
waited  events. 

In  New  York,  delegates  assembled  from  nine  different 
colonial  assemblies.  The  governor  forbade  them  to  meet, 
declaring  their  meetings  unprecedented  and  unlawful,  but 
he  took  no  active  measures  to  prevent  their  deliberations. 
The  congress  met  in  October,  and  sat  for  three  weeks. 
They  appointed  Mr.  Timothy  Ruggles,  from  Maasachusetts, 
their  chairman,  and  passed  fourteen  resolutions  denying  the 
right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  them  without  their 
own  consent;  and  they  drew  up  petitions  to  the  king 
and  parliament.  The  whole  passed  off  with  the  utmost 
order  and  decorum,  but  not  the  less  did  fSsu'-seeing  men 
behold  in  this  confederate  body  the  foreshadowing  of  a 
greater  and  more  significant  union. 

It  was  imagined  that  the  agitation  would  have  been  most 
visible  in  New  England,  but  it  extended  all  over  the 
coloniosi  except  to  those  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  which 
quietly  submitted.  Strange  enough,  apparently,  those  which 
had  so  lately  been  taken  possession  of,  and  where  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  were  not  English,  were  the  only  ones  which 
made  no  resistance.  This,  in  fact,  however,  might  result 
from  the  French  not  being  accustomed  to  our  ideas  of 
liberty,  and  from  there  being  a  stronger  force  maintained 
there.  In  Virginia,  as  we  have  seen,  the  voice  of  Patrick 
Henry  created  the  most  ominous  ferment ;  and  even  in  the 
peaceful  city  of  Philadelphia  the  people  rose  and  spiked  the 
guns  on  the  ramparts.  Everywhere  associations  were 
entered  into  to  resist  the  importation  of  English  manufiic- 
tures  after  the  1st  of  January  next,  which,  it  was  agreed, 
should  dissolve  themselves  as  soon  as  the  stamp  tax  was 
abolished.  But  it  is  well  known,  from  letters  addressed  to 
Franklin  at  this  time,  that  the  republican  element  was  already 
widely  spread  through  the  colonies,  and  this  very  first  oppor- 
tunity was  seized  on  by  its  advocates  to  encourage  the  idea  of 
throwing  off  the  allegiance  to  England  without  farther  delay. 


As  the  1st  of  November  approached,  the  day  on  which 
the  stamp  act  was  to  take  effect,  the  excitement  became 
intense.  Furious  crowds  assembled  in  the  ports  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  the  stamped  paper  from  the  ships  which 
brought  it.  The  appointed  distributors  were  compelled  to 
resign  their  posts.  At  New  York  the  stamped  paper  was 
landed,  but  such  was  the  commotion  that  it  had  to  be  put 
into  the  custody  of  the  city  magistrates,  and  be  kept  under 
guard  in  the  city  hall.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  put  the 
paper  into  use,  and,  after  some  interruption,  business  and 
the  courts  of  law  were  allowed  to  proceed  without  it,  on 
the  plea  that  the  stamps  could  not  be  obtained. 

Such  were  the  news  which,  greeted  the  new  ministry 
towards  the  dose  of  the  year.  Many  of  them  were  averse  to 
the  act  altogether,  but  they  were  not  the  less  aware  of  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  retracing  steps  of  such  moment  when 
once  taken.  They  delayed  the  meeting  of  parliament  as 
long  as  possible,  but  events  compelled  them  to  this  at  last ; 
for,  owing  to  changes  in  office,  new  appointments,  and 
deaths,  there  were  forty  new  writs  to  fill  up.  Parliament 
was  therefore  summoned  for  the  17th  of  December,  and  the 
ministers  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  great  question  a 
little  longer  by  referring  to  the  disturbances  in  America  in 
the  king*s  speech  as  demanding  serious  attention  after  the 
Christmas  recess.  Grenville,  however,  furious  with  indig- 
nation at  the  treatment  which  his  mischievous  measure  had 
received,  so  completely  fulfilling  the  warnings  of  Barrd  and 
Conway,  moved  an  amendment  on  the  address,  expressing 
the  utmost  abhorrence  of  the  insurrectionary  conduct  of  the 
Americans,  and  calling  on  government  to  enforce  the  laws 
and  punish  the  offenders.  As  there  were  no  ministers  in  the 
house  except  one  or  two  who  had  retained  their  posts,  no 
answer  could  be  given  to  opposite  arguments  by  them,  and  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1766,  the  king  opened  parlia- 
ment with  a  second  speech,  rendered  necessary  by  the  change 
of  ministry  and  the  affairs  of  America.  He  informed  the 
two  houses  that  no  time  had  been  lost  in  issuing  orders  to  al^ 
the  governors  of  provinces  and  commanders  of  the  forces 
there  to  exert  themselves  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the 
preservation  of  order ;  that  he  had  commanded  all  the  neces- 
sary papers  to  be  hud  before  them,  and  that  he  com- 
mended the  whole  of  the  subject  to  their  best  wisdom.  The 
debate  which  ensued  upon  the  address  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  our  annate.  The  ministers  were  evidently 
confounded  by  the  newness  and  the  greatness  of  the  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  for  a  man  like  Rockingham,  nor  for 
the  feebleness  of  Newcastle,  to  cope  with  such  startling 
fiicts.  To  go  forward  or  to  go  backward  appeared  equally 
hazardous.  Never  was  the  ^^  sed  revocare  gradus  "  seen  in  a 
more  perilous  point  of  view.  All  eyes  were  therefore  turned 
in  anxious  silence  towards  the  only  great  pibt  who,  it  was 
believed,  could  weather  the  storm  which  the  narrow  and 
obstinate  spirit  of  Grenville  had  conjured  up. 

And  there  was  the  great  arbiter  of  England^s  destinies. 
No  fit  of  gout  now  detained  him  from  the  breathless  and  ex- 
pectant assembly.  He  came  from  his  solitude  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  he  had  pondered  over  these  gloomy  events,  and 
yet  had  let  no  single  whisper  of  his  couclusions  upon  them 
I  escape  him.    He  entered,  wrapped,  as  it  were,  in  a  mantle 
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of  mjBteiy,  ehai^gei  mit  tiie  thunder  which  must  faJl 
deatroyiDgly  on  the  late  imiustera  or  on  the  Americans. 
He  W9S  palo  and  solemn,  bat  evidently,  thongh  lame,  much 
freer  £rom  bis  habstoal  tormente  of  gout  than  usual.  AH 
eyes  foUowed  him,  all  hearta  waited  in  deep  suspense  for  his 
words.  Two  or  three  memben  had  followed  the  morer  and 
seooDderof  the  addrsss,  before-  he  rose  fiom  his  seat.  A 
joang  Iviabman,  destined  to  beoome  one  of  the  greatest 
cratore  wbo  had  ever  started  on  the  pid>lic  ^e  in  that 
aima,  was,  anud  the  impatioaee  for  the  opinions  of  Pitt, 
awahai^  the  wonder  of  the  commona  by  his  fsrvid 
ek)qaeiK»,  and  condemning  the  policy  which  had  thus  em- 
broiled ns  with  oar  bcediren  across  tiie  Atlantic.  Ab 
fidnmnd.  Borke  s»b  down,  Pitt  rose  and  piononnoed  his 
varm  oongratolationA  on  the  new  ganios  which  thus  sprang 
into  emtnnoe,  on  the  aiimirablft  speeeh  of  ^^  that  yomig 
member,"  of  **  thai  i^ery^  able  advocate,"  and  he  then  tncned 
himself  to  tiie  mighty  topic  of  the  eyeoing. 

He  took  care  to  tall  th^honso  that  he  stood  alone  and  un- 
connected. He  had.  lately  been  declaring-  that  that  ahoold 
be  his  fntnre  pohoy.  That  he  came  quite  nniaforaifid  of 
the  oontenrts  of  his  majesty's  speech,  and,  contrary  to  all 
pfeoedeoty  begged  to  hare  it  read  a  second  time.  These 
were  dearly  only  those  arts  by  which  an  orator  saeka  to 
rsiae  ti»  wonder  of  hia  eloqnenae,  by  making  it  appear  that 
he  spmka  without  prepamtion.  But.  Pitt  knew  well  in  his 
aofitode  what  had  been  passing  in  Amffrina,  and  had  na- 
floubtedly  settled  the  eonrse  he  would  take  on  this  occasion. 
Turning  to  GrenTilk,  he  Unntly  declared  th»t  everything 
that  the  late  ministry  had  done  was  wrong.  As  for  the 
preraat  ministry  (torning  toi^vwrda  general  Conway),  ha  de- 
dared  that  ha  had  no  ofa»ieetions  to  them:  their  characters 
were  fair;  he  had  never  been  sacnfied  by  any  of  th^n,  still 
he  could  not  gLve  them,  his  cofidence.  "  Pardon  me^  gantib- 
laeD,"  he  said,  bowing,  "  confidence  is  a  plant  of  a  slow 
growth  in  an  aged  bosom;  youth  aJone  is  the  season  of 
ciedolity!" 

He  then  dedarad  that  he  felt  there  had  been  an  influence 
xt  wQiek  m  tiie  late  disastrous  affiilra;  and  denouncing  all 
national  prejadioes^  declaring  that  he  cared  not  whether  a 
man  waa  bom  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  that 
he  had  been  the  first  to  draw  the  intrepid  mountaineers  of 
Scotland  into  the  public  service,  and  that  they  had  nobly 
justified  hia  policy ;  he  added,  *<  it  waa  not  the  country  of  the 
man,  but  the  man  of  that  coontry,  who  had  wanted  wisdom, 
and  held  principles  incompatible  with  fireedom." 

This  was  shifting  the  burden  of  the  mischief  really  fipom 
Grenyille  to  Bute.  He  then  excused  his  not  having  been 
f^esent  to  oppose  the  attempt  to  tax  Ameiica,  by  his  illnees, 
protesting  liiat,  could  he  have  been  even  carried  in  his  bed  to 
the  bcmse^  he  wouM  have  done  it.  He  then  went  on  in  his 
loftiest  tone  of  eloquence :  "  This  kingdom  has  no  right  to 
lay  a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  On  this  point  I  could  not  be 
alent,  nor  represa  the  aniour'of  my  soul,  smote  as  it  ia  with 
indignatioB  at  the  very  thought  of  taxing  America  internally 
^▼idiout  a  vequisit^  voice  of  consent. 

^^Tozaiioa  is-  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative 
power.  Taxes  are  tiie  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the 
commona  alonOb  At  the  same  time,  on  every  real  point  of 
^f^UMtmj  I  believe  tte  auUioiity  to  be  fixed  as  the  pole 


star — ^fixed  for  the  reeiprooal  benefit  of  the  mother  country 
and  her  infant  colonies.  They  are  the  aulyeota  of  thkt 
kingdom,  equaUy  entitled  with  youiaalves  to  all  the  ligbib 
of  mankind  and  the  peculiar  i^rivil^ea  of  Englishmen,  and 
equally  bound  by  ita  la.wa>  Tbei  Amarioan*  are  tha  sons, 
not  the  baatarda  of  England. 

''The  diatinetion  between  h^gislaiaon  and  taxation  is 
essential  to  liberty.  The  orown,  the  peers^  are  equally  legis- 
lative poweia  with  the  ooBsmons.  If  taxation  be  a  part  of 
siniple  l^gialation,  iib&  crown,  the  peers,  have  rights  in 
taxation  aa  well  as  youoKlvea — rights  which  they  will  daim 
whenever  the  piinoiple  can  be  supported  by  might. 

'*  There  is  aA  idea  in  some  that  toe  coloniea  are  virtually 
leprasaated  in  this  house.  I  would  iaia.  know  by  whom  an 
Amerinan  is  raptesented  hece !  Is  he  represented  by  any 
knight  of  the  shire  in  any  county  in.  tha  kingdon^?  Woi^d 
to  God  that  respectable  zapreaentativeB  waa  augmented  to 
a  greater  number  I  Or  will  you  tell  him  he  ia  lepre- 
s6Dted  by  any  representative  oi  a  borough? — a  borough 
which,  ptf  liap8>  ita  own  representativo  never  saw  1  This  is 
what  isk  called  *  the  roUenparl  of  (&0  comtittUwfu*  It  cannot 
continue  a  century.  If  U  does  noi  drop^  it  tmuI  he  amputated. 
The  idea  of  a  virtaal  representation  of  America  in  this  house 
LB  the  moat  oontomptible  idea  that  ever  entered  into  the 
head-  of  man ;  it  does  not  deserve  a  serioua  refutation." 

A  deep  and  long  silence  fell  on  the  house  at  the  ckao  of 
Om  speeohf  which  general  Conway  at  length  broke  by 
aayiog  that  he  agreed  toakaost  every  word,  cif  it,  and  should 
be  most  happy  to  see  the  ri|^  honoiuaUe  gmtleman  in  the 
mLEuatry  instead  of  himadf .  Bat  ha  enflrgetifially  repudiated 
the  oharge  of  influence.  ''  I  see  nothing  of  it,  I  fed  nothing 
of  it,"  ho  exdaimed*  >^  Idiadaim  it  far  myaeli;  and,  so  for 
aa  my  diaoeEnnient.caa  reach,  for  all  the  reat  of  his  m^^aty's 
ministen." 

This  appeared  now  to  be  the  truth ;  but  the  idea  of  Bote 
waa  so  deeply  ingcainod  in  the  fmbttc  mind  that  nohody 
bdieveditw 

GrenviUe  then  loae  and  defended  the  stamp  act*  He 
denied  that  the  ri^  of  taxation  depended.on.repreBentatioB. 
He  complained  jastly,  that  when  he  proposed  to  tax 
America,  there  waa  little  oppodtion  in  that  house.  He 
contended  that  protection  and  obedienoe  were  reciprocal. 
'*  Great  Britain,"  he  sajid,  ^^proteets  America;  America  is 
bound  to  just  obedience.  K  not,  tdl  me  when  the  Ameri- 
cans were  emanciparted  ?  When  they^  want  the  protection 
of  iius  kingdom,  th^  are  always  ready  to  aak  it :  that 
>protactiQn.has  always  bean  afforded  them,  in  the  most  full 
and  ample  manner.  The  nation  haa  run  itsdf  into  an 
immense  debt  to  give  them  protection ;  and  now  they  are 
called  upon  to  cantribnte  a  small  ahare  to  the  pubho  ex- 
penas — an  expense  aiiaing  from  themadvca — they  renounce 
your  anthoRty,  insult  yoar  officera,  and  break  out,  I  might 
almost  say,  into  open  rebellion*  Sir,  the  aeditioQB  spirii  of 
the  coloniea  owes  its  birth  to  the  footions  in  this  house. 
Grentiemen  are  careksB  of  the  oonsequflDoea  of  what  they 
say,  prorided  it  answers  the  pmpoaea  of  oppoaition." 

There  was  much  justice  in  these  remarks.  The  stamp 
act  had  been  suffiared  to  pass  with  wondrous  apathy:  it 
was  true  that  the  colonies  were  always  ready  enough  to  ask 
protection,  and  were  bound  to  show  obedience  so  far  as  it  wu) 
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according  to  csoustitution&l  principles.  Bat  Grenville  had 
gone  beyond  that,  and  attempted  to  exact  an  ol)6dience  to 
legislation,  which  must,  if  submitted  to,  hare  degenerated 
into  slavery.  It  was  a  legislation  which  violated  magna 
charta,  and  every  principle  of  our  bill'  of  rights ;  it  was 
true  that  such  speeches  as  those  of  Barr^  and  Pitt  marvel- 
lously encouraged  the'  most  daring  of  the  colonists,  and 
unquestionably  accelerated  the  catastrophe  of  separation  as 
much  or  more  than  the  American  repugnance  and  the 
American  arms.  The  cobmsta  had  the  enthusiastic  sanction 
of  the  greatest  minds  sinil  stat^men  of  England,  and  that 
was  enough  to  carry  them  beyond  all  restraint.  The  words  of 
Grenville,  so  pointedly  directed  against  him,  immediately 
called  up  Pitt'  again.  He  had  spoken ;  it  was  contrary  to 
all  rule,  but  the  lion  of  parliament  broke  recklessly  through 
the  mesh^'  of  its  regulations,  and  the  members  supported 
him  when  called  to  order,  by  cries  of  **  Go  on !  jgo  on ! "  He 
went  on  severely  castigating  Grenville,  for  complaining  of 
the  liberty  of  speech  in  that  house ; '  and  dropping  in  his 
indignation  the  terms  of  courtesy' towards  the  late  minister 
of  " hioiiourable"  or  "right  honourable,^*  said  simply — 

**  Sir,  the  gentleman  teUs  us  that  America  is  obstinate — 
America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.  Sir,  I  rejoice  that 
America  has  resisted.  -  l^bree  millions  of  people  so  dead  to 
all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  Submit  to  be 
^aves,  would  have  been  fit  instrtunents  to  make  slaves  of 
all  the  rest."  He  then  exposed  the  cases  quoted  by  Gren- 
ville to  show  that  taxation  in  this  country  had  been  imposed 
without  representation,  showing  that  these  very  instances 
led  to  immediate  representation.  "  I  would  have  cited  them," 
he  continued,  "to  show  that  even  under  arbitrary  reigns 
parliaments  were  ashamed  of  taxing  a  people  without  their 
consent.  The  gentleman  asks  when  the  Americans  were 
emancipated  ?  Bat  I  desire  to  know  when  they  were  made 
slaves  ?  *'  He  then  touched  on  the  true  sources  of  benefit 
from  our  colonies;  the  p|K>fit8  of  their  trade.  He  estimated 
the  profits  derived  from  the  American  commerce  at  two 
milliohs' sterling,'  adding  triumphantly,''  "  This  is  the  fiiud 
that  carried  ns  vicioriously  through  the  late  war.  -  This  is 
the  price  America  pays  us  for.  protection."  ' 

He  then  alluded  to  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two 
countries'.  "  I  know  the  valour,"  he  said;  '*  of  your  troops. 
I  know  the  skill  of  your  pfBcers.  In  a  good  cause,  on  a 
sound  bottom,  the  force  of  this  country  can  crush  America 
to  atoms.  But  in*  such  a  cause  as  this  your  success  would 
be  hazardous.  America,  if  she  fell,  would  fall  Uke  the  strong 
man.  She  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  pult 
down  the  constitution  along  with  her. .  Is  this  your  boasted 
peace,'  not  to  sheathe  the  sword  in  its  scabbard,  but  to 
sheathe  it  in  the  bowels  of  your  countrymen  ?  " 

After  characterising  the  stamp  act  as  "a  paltry  mark  of 
the  narrow  genius  of  the  man  who  conceived  and  brought  it 
forth,"  he  characterised  the  resistance  of  the  Americans  as 
"  eclipsed  in  its  glory  by  the  most  odious  steps  of  rage, 
violence,  and  rapine,  against'  their  brethren  of  a  different 
opinion."  But  he  contended  that  the  ministers  had  driven 
them  to'  madness  by  injustice,  isind  he  called  on  the  English 
nation  to  let  prudence  and  temper  first  come  from  this 
side.  As  for  America,  quoting  two  lines  from  Prior,  he 
continued : 


"  Be  to  her  Mults  a  UtUe  blind ; 
'     .         .    Be  to  ber  virtaes  very  kind. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  will  beg  leave  to  t^ll  the  house  what  is 
precisely  my.  opinion.  It  is,  that  the  stamp  act  be  repes^led 
absolutely,  totally,  and  immediately.  That  the  reason  for 
the  repeal  be  assigned,  because  it  was  founded  on  an 
erroneous  principle.  At  the  same  time,  let  the  sovereign 
authority  Of  this  country  over  the  colonies  be  asserted  in  as 
strong  terms  as  can  be  advised,  and  made  to  extend  to  every 
kind  of  legislation  whatsoever.  That  we  may  bind  their 
trade,  confine  their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every  power 
whatsoever,  except  only  that  of  taking  their  money  from 
their  pockets  without  their  own  consent.'*    i     . 

The  advi6e  of"  Pitt  prevailed.  Ministers  determined  to 
bring  in  two  acts  in  accordance  with  his  counsels :  an  act 
declaratory  of  the  supreme  power  of  parliament  over  the 
colonies,' and  aiiother  repealing  the  stamp  act,  on. the  plea 
which  he  had  suggested.  Meantime,  the  doors  of  the  house 
of  commons' were  thrown  open  to  petitions  frt>m  all  quarters. 
Those  which  it  had  peremptorily  rejected  from  the  agents  of 
different  Atnerican  colonies  arid  of  Jamaica  were  freely  enter- 
tained by  the  house.  :  Others  from  the  traders  of  London^ 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  now  rising  into  importance, 
were  sent  iti,  stating  that  the  colonists  were  indebted  to  the 
merchants  of  this  country  several' millions  sterling;  that 
the  colonists  had  hitherto  punctually  liquidated  th«m,  but 
were  now  disabled,  by  the  consequences  of  the  stamp. act ; 
and  that  therefore  its  abolition  was  as  requisite  for  the 
mother  countiry  as  for  America.  Extracts  from  a  large 
correspondence  with  America  were  read;  and  gentlemen 
&miliar  with  the  statistics  of  those  colonies  were  heard  in 
evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  commons.  Amongst  these  was 
Dr.  Franklin,  who  at  this  moment;  as  he  had  advised  his 
countrymen  to  submit-  to  the  stamp  acl-whien  passed,  now 
supported  Pitt's  high-flown  notions  respecting  the  right  of 
England  to  Uy  external,  but  not  internal,  taxes  on  America. 
He  made  a  wide  distinction  betwixt  an  excise  levied  on  the 
consumption  of  goods,  and  a  customs  duty  levied  on  their 
import.  "  An  excise,"  he  said,  "  for  the  reasons  I  have  just 
given,  the  Americans  think  you  can  have  no  right  to  lay 
within  their  country.  But  the  sea  is  yours  ;  you  maintain 
by  your  fleets  the  wrfety  of  navigation  on  it,  and  keep  it 
clear  of  pirates.  You  may,  therefore,  have  a  natural  and 
equitable  right  to  some  toll  or  duty  on  merchandise  carried 
through  those  your  dominions  of  the  sea,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  your  ships  to  maintain  the  siEifety  of  convey- 
ance," &c.  ... 

It  is  scarcely  neceaaary,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  say  how 
thoroughly  unsound  were  these  views  of  Pitt  and  Franklin. 
Our  supreme  power  over  our  colonies  must  always  have 
been  limited  by  the  principl6  of  representation,  or  this  power 
would  have  extended  beyond  magna  charta,  and  have  b^n  a 
real  despotism.  If  our  power  was -supreme,  then  the  stajnp 
act  was  legithnate.  The  notion  of  Pitt  again,  that  taxation 
and  legislation  were  separate  things ;  that  legidation  of  all 
kinds,  except  taxation,  «ould  be  exertised  at  pleasure,  was  a 
sophism  of  the  flimsiest  kind.  Neither  taxation  nor.legitda- 
tion  of  any  kind  can  become  valid,  except  by  th6  consent  of 
the  commons,  who  are  the  repreeenti^tives  of  the  whole 
people,  and  that  of  the  lords,  who  are  the  representatives 
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of  a  clasB.  All  legislation,  therefore,  whatever,  is  the  work 
of  representation,  and  any  other  is  impossible,  any  other  is 
ilkgal,  within  this  empire  of  Great  Britain. «  • 

Again,  the  distinctions  betwixt  excise  and  customs  duties 
as  equally  sporioos.  The  land  as  well  as  the  sea  is  oars, 
that  is,  the  people*s.  We  maintain  order  and  safety  on  land 
as  well  as  on  sea.  We  expend  our  money  for  it,  and  there- 
fore have  a  right  to  be  reimbnrsed  that  outlay;  but  in 
either  case,  only  by  constitutional  methods.    We  had  ex- 


The  colonists  had  to  pay  the  amount  of  that  duty  in  the 
augmented  price  of  the  imported  goods ;  and  we  shall  soon 
find  Franklin  himself  coming  to  a  clear  perception  of  these 
facts,  and  assisting  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  reject  duties 
just  as  much  as  excise.  In  fact,  it  was  on  the  question  of 
import  duties  that  the  Americans  finally  rebelled ;  it  woe. 
in  fighting  out  that  issue  that  we  lost  America.  What  an 
absurd  notion  was  that,  that  you  might  do  anything  but 
take  the  money  oat  of  the  oolpnists^  pockets!     On  thi^ 


LORD  CLIVB        FROM  AH  AUtHBHTIO  PORTSAIT. 


pended  much  to  clear  America  of  the  French ;  to  defend  the 
colonists  against  the  Indians.  We  had  a  right  to  repayment 
as  much  there  as  on  the  sea;  but  nobody  disputed  this.  The 
Americans  had  discharged  these  debts  through  the  true 
ehannel  of  representation — ^throtigh  their  provincial  assem- 
blies, and  were  ready  to  do  it  again.  We  might  do  anything 
but  take  the  cobnists*  money  out  of  their  pockets,  said  Pitt ; 
bat  customs  duties  did  this  entirely  as  much  as  the  excise. 

6.— N.S. 


principle  you  might  crush  their  trade,  destroy  their  liberty, 
and  interfere  with  their  religion ;  not  one  of  which  things 
they  would  have  allowed  you  to  do. 

The  declaratory  act  passed  readily  enough,  for  all  parties 
agreed  in  it ;  but  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  met  with  stout 
opposition.  Grenville,  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  man  who 
glories  in  his  disgrace,  resisted  it  at  every  stage.  When  he 
was  hissed  by  the  people,  he  declared  that  "  he  rejoiced  in 
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the  hiss.  If  ifc  were  to  do  again,  he  would  do  it ! "  When 
the  crowds  around  the  doors  of  the  house  of  commons  hissed 
and  hooted  him,  in  his  rage  he  seiaed  one  man  by  the 
collar  and  shook  him.  "Well,  if  I  may  not  hiss,"  said  the 
fellow,  "  at  least  I  may  laugh,"  and  he  laughed  in  his  face, 
and  the  mob  laughed.  In  the  lords  there  was  a  strong 
resistance  to  the  repeal.  Lord  Temple,  who  had  now 
deserted  Pitt,  supported  his  brother  Gren-rille  with  all  his 
might.  Lords  Mansfield,  Lyttleton,  and  Halifiix,  the  whole 
Bedford  faction,  and  the  whole  Bute  faction,  opposed  it. 
The  king  declared  himself  for  repeal  rather  than  bloodshed, 
but  he  would  have  preferred  modifying  the  stamp  act,  which 
would  have  been  sheer  absurdity.  The  Americans  would 
have  had  none  of  it — not  a  shred,  not  a  particle. 

The  Rockingham  administration,  during  these  debates, 
equally  convinced  of  their  own  weakness  and  of  the  all- 
powerful  influence  of  Pitt,  omitted  no  exertions  to  prevail 
on  him  to  join  them.  But  here,  again,  the  en<»mou3  pride 
of  Pitt  rendered  him  utterly  intractable,  and  again  certainjy 
unpatriotic  toward  his  country.  The  whole,,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  cabinet  were  of  his  own  views;  thsy  had 
shown  themselves  most  ready  to  follow  his  advioe,  and 
therefore  they  sought  to  induce  him  to  take  tha  lead  in  the 
commons,  and  in  fact,  as  must  have  been  the  caa^,  in  the 
whole  direction  of  affairs.  It  was  in  his  power  thua  to 
guide  the  public  counsels  saMy  and  soundly,  and  heal  the 
breach  which  was  made  with  Amenca  entii^y.  With  ao 
great  and  warmly-avowed  a  friend,  all  the  baat  men  of 
America  would  have  felt  confidenoe,  and  liave  tbua  beea 
able  to  keep  in  check  the  ezcitad  eleiBsstB  (d  demoemey. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  AmefifiUiB,  having  Mt 
thcur  streogth,  would  nftt  be  bow  oa  all  oceasioai  ready  to 
stand  more  stiffly  on  their  ps^ileigea ;  but  widi  a  wisa^  an 
able,  and  friendly  madaiTjy  Boeh  as  that  of  Pitt  would  have 
been,  they  would  «gradaaily  have  sahaidied  into  a  move 
satisfied  condition  and  tempeniDent.  But  afli  endeavonm 
to  induce  Pitt  to  accept  oftce  were  in  vainu  Be  objected  to 
lord  George  Sackvilic  Wng  restoeed  to-  the  privy  counei}, 
and  declared  that  he  would  never  ait  ab  the  aaaie  board  with 
him.  He  was  equally  detaimtiied  never  to  belong  to  a 
niiuistry  in  which  Nowoastle  was  a  saember.  In  vain  did 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham  himself  aelioit  him,  zeproBentijig 
that  he  could  hold  the  ofioe  of  secretary  of  state  and  prim^ 
minister  without  interfering  with  the  poaitioiis  of  Rocking- 
ham and  his  principal  friends.  The  dnko  of  6rafh>n,  lord 
Shelburne,  Mr.  Nuthall,  all  implored  him^  to  comply;  he 
would  only  answer,  that  if  the  king  thought  fit  to  summon 
Li  in,  he  would  give  him  his  views  on  the  formation  of  a 
government.  As  this  amounted  to  breaking  up  the  present 
ca])inet,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  oease  to  entreat 
him,  or  to  resign.  The  duke  of  Grafton,  finding  all  persua- 
sions hopeless,  threw  up  his  own  post,  saying  he  was  willing 
to  serve  with  or  under  Pitt  in  any  capacity,  not  only  as  a 
general  ofiicer,  but  as  a  pioneer ;  under  him  he  was  ready  to 
wield  spado  or  mattock — ^without  him,  he  saw  no  prospect  of 
permanence. 

To  acquire  popularity,  the  Rockingham  administration 
made  a  further  restriction  on  the  import  of  foreign  silks ; 
they  made  a  modification  of  the  cider  bill,  but  this  only 
extended  to  taking  the  duty  off  cider  belonging  to  private 


persons,  and  was  regarded  as  a  placeho  to  the  country  gou- 
tlemen.  Thoy  induced  the  hous9  of  eommoas  to  pasij  a 
resolution  on  the  26th  of  April,  declaring  general  warrants 
illegal,  and,  if  for  ssising  any  m3iiil)dr  of  the  house,  a  breach 
of  privilege.  But  wiien  they  passed  this  in  the  form  of  a 
bill,  the  lords  threw  it  out ;  and  a  second  biU  fi>f  tho  same 
purpose  l^led  in  the  commons.'  Still,  these  oonciliatory 
measures  did  not  procure  them  oonfidenoe.  Colon«l  Barre  re* 
fused  them  his  sup|K>rt ;  general  Conway  wssaiok  of  his  poet, 
and  longed  to  hd  out  of  it ;  and  Henley,  lord  Northington,  as 
chancellor,  was  found  actually  intriguing  against  his  col- 
leagues. With  the  court  they  grew  into  no  favour,  because 
the  king  thought  them  backward  in  procuring  from  parlia- 
ment suitable  provision  for  his  younger  brother.  It  was  clear 
that  this  could  not  last.  To  cap  the  climax  of  weakness, 
the  Rockingham  cabinet  came  to  open  issue  amongst  them- 
selves on  the  plaa  of  government  for  Canada.  Northingtou 
informed  the  king  that  they  could  not  go  on ;  and  the  king, 
oa  the  7th  of  July,  gave  the  chancellor  a  letter  to  Pitt, 
inviting  him  to  form  a  new  miuiistry.  The  same  day  his 
majesty  also  informed  the  existing  cabinet  of  the  change 
which  he  contemplated.  Conway  said  frankly,  it  was  the 
best  thing  tiie  king  could  do ;  but  lord  Rockingham  and 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  were  deeply  offended. 

Pitt  hastened  up  to  town,  and  was  graciously  received  by 
the  kLQg^  who  told  him  that  he  left  the  choice  of  his 
colleagues  entirely  to  himself.  Pitt,  as  twice  before, 
immediately  proposed  that  his  brother-in-law,  lord  Temple, 
should  be  phioed  at  tha  head  of  the  treasury.  Temple  was 
summoned  from  Stowe,  but  wa«i  as  haughty  and  unmana- 
geahle  as  ever.  He  demanded  that  all  the  old  ministers 
should  be  diami^ed,  that  lord  Lyttleton  should  have  the 
privy  seal,  lord  Crower  be  aaeretary  of  state,  &c.  Pitt  could 
not  accede  to  thsse  terms.  It  was  clear  Temple  wa$ 
determined  to  have  as  mufih  influence  in  the  cabinet  as  Pitt 
himself^  who  desured  to  retain  several  of  the  old  ministers, 
as  Conwi^,  the  duke  of  Grafibon^  Dowdeswell,  &c.  This 
time  Pitt  did  not  throw  op  the  offer  of  the  premiership  to 
oblige  his  wrong-headed  hKother-in-law,  who  had  the  ovcr- 
weemitg  idaa  tiiat  he  was  as  great  a  man  as  Pitt  himself. 
He  stood  firm,  aad^  afW  a  loog  iuterview  at  North  En^l, 
Hampstead,  where  Pitt  had  taken  a  house  for  the  time. 
Temple  set  off  to  Stowe  agaia  in  high  dudgeon,  declaring 
that  Pitt  had  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  never  meant  to 
aooei^t  his  co-operation  at  all.  Lord  Camden  advised  Pitt 
to  stand  fast,  throw  off  the  Grenvilles,  and  save  the  nation 
without  them.     He  acted  on  the  advice. 

He  found  the  Bedford  clan  ready,  as  usual,  for  office,  but 
wanting  to  come  in  a  whole  legion  ;  tho  twaddling  an  J 
whimpering  old  duke  of  Newcastle  equally  ready,  Bheddin<r 
tears  in  his  facile  way,  hugging  and  kissing  people  in  liis 
trouble,  and  wondering  why  his  dear  old  friend  had  thus 
abandoned  him.  Pitt  passed  on,  and  chose  lord  Camden  as 
lord  chancellor;  Northington,  president  of  tho  cooucU  ; 
lord  Granby,  commander-in-chief;  Shelburne  and  Con- 
way, secretaries  of  state ;  duke  of  Grafton,  first  lonl 
of  the  treasury;  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  first  lord  of  th*^ 
admiralty ;  Charles  Townshcnd,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer; with  lord  North,  James  Grenville,  brother  of 
Temple,  colonel  Barrd,  and  others,  in  secondary  posts.    Mr. 
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Stewart  Mackenzie,   Bute^s  brother,  was  restored  to  liis 
former  office,  but  without  any  control  over  Scottish  affairs. 
It  iras  clear  that  Pitt  had  selected  his  colleagues  without  re- 
gard to  party,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  ability  of  the  respec- 
tive persons.    It  was  a  mode  of  acting  particularly  after  the 
fiDCY  of  the  king,  who  had  always  been,  according  to  his 
own  words  to  Pitt  on  the  occasion,  "  zealously  ready  to  give 
bis  aid  towards  destroying  all  party  distinctions,  and  restor- 
ing that  subordination  to  government,  which  can  alone  pre- 
serve that  inestimable  blessing,  liberty,  from  degenerating 
into  licentiousneas.'*    Tet  Pitt  had  not  effected  this  union 
without  some  decided  rebufb ;  besides  Temple,  Dowdeswell 
Lad  refused  to  join  him,  because  he  thought  he  was  not  re- 
spectfully enough  invited ;  but  Rockingham  refused  to  con- 
sdt  with  him  or  to  see  him ;  lords  Grower  and  Scarborough 
declined  his  offers.    And,  after  all,  his  miscellaneous  cabinet 
might,  to  a  certain  degree,  deserve  the  description  of  it  given 
by  Burke :  "  An  administration  so  chequered  and  speckled, 
a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and  whtmsicaUy  dove- 
tailed, a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid,  such  a  piece  of  diversified 
mosaic,  such  a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement — here 
a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white— patriots  and 
courtiers,  king^s  friends  and  republicans,  whigs  and  tories, 
treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies— that  it  was,  indeed,  a 
rerj  curious  show,  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsafe  to 
stand  upon.    The  colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at  the 
same  boards  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask, 
*  Sir,  jour  name?'  'Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me.*  ^Mr. 
Such-a-one,  I  b^    a  thousand  pardons.'    I  venture,"  he 
continued,  "  to  say,  it  did  so  happen  that  persons  had  a 
single  office  divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoken  to 
each  other  in  their  lives,  until  they  found  themselves,  they 
knew  not  bow,  pigging  together,  heads  and  points,  in  the 
same  truckle  bed.'* 

But  where,  all  this  time,  was  the  great  commoner  ?  Bar- 
gaining to  be  no  longer  the  great  commoner,  but  to  mingle 
his  well-won  popular  glories  in  the  paltry,  glow-worm 
splendour  of  a  peerage  I  Pitt — ^who  had  conquered  Canada, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  vast  empire  in  the  East — ^had 
yet  the  poor  and  mistaken  ambition  to  become  a— lord! 
Such  pitiable  flaws  there  are  in  the  greatest  minds.  As  if 
there  were  any  distinction  in  wearing  the  badge  of  the 
*^  Hospital  of  Incurables,"  as  Lord  Chesterfield  happily 
designated  the  house  of  lords,  in  comparison  with  that  by 
which  his  own  time  did,  and  posterity  would,  know  him  as 
the  unrivalled  orator,  the  successftil  statesman,  and  the  all- 
potent  advocate  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  progress.  The 
whole  world  was  astonished  when  the  fact  came  out  that  Pitt 
would  accept  no  post  in  his  own  ministry  but  that  of  privy 
seal,  which  necessitated  his  removal  to  the  peers.  The  king 
himself  was  astonished,  but  made  no  opposition.  His  col- 
leagues were  not  only  astonished,  but  confounded ;  for  they 
cilculated  on  having  his  abilities  and  influence  in  the  house 
of  commons.  The  peers  were  astonished  and  pleased ;  they 
desired  that  the  great  man  should  sink  to  a  level  with  them- 
selves. •'  It  is  a /off  up  stairs,''  said  the  witty  Chesterfield, 
'*  which  win  do  Pitt  so  much  hurt  that  he  will  never  be  able 
to  stand  upon  his  l^gs  again.  It  is  not  the  first  time,"  he 
added,  '^  thit  great  abilities  have  been  duped  by  low  cunning ; 
bat  he  is  now,  certainly,  only  earl  of  Chatham,  and  no  bnger 


Mr.  Pitt,  in  any  respect."  The  City,  where  he  had  been  so 
immensely  popular,  was  astonished  and  deeply  disgusted. 
There  had  been  lamps  suspended  on  the  Monument,  and 
other  preparations  for  illumination,  in  honour  of  his  return 
to  power.  As  soon  as  this  news  transpired,  the  lamps  were 
taken  down  and  the  rejoicings  countermanded.  The  people 
were  astonished,  and  could  scarcely  believe  their  own  ears. 
"  This  is  a  second  Pulteney,"  they  said,  "  after  such  a  great 
career,  dwindling  into  a  lord."  The  shock  and  disappoint- 
ment were  so  universal  that  Chesterfield  once  more  observed, 
^^  There  is  one  very  bad  sign  for  lord  Chatham  in  his  new 
d^nity,  which  is,  that  all  his  enemies,  without  exception, 
rejoice  at  it,  and  all  his  friends  are  stupefied  and  dumb- 
foundered."  Lord  Macaulay,  in  our  time,  has  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  what  no  one  thought  of  doing  ia  his  own.  He 
approves  the  step,  because  Pitt  deserved  a  peerage.  He 
deserved  something  far  better,  and  had  it  before— the  glory 
of  his  great  deeds,  and  the  affection  of  his  country.  He 
approves  the  step,  because  Pitt  was  old  and  infirm,  and 
therefore  unequal  to  the  mighty  labour  of  conducting  tbd 
businesB  of  government  in  the  house  of  commons.  Pitt  was 
fifty-etght  He  had  the  gout,  it  is  true,  but  he  could  have 
availed  himself  of  the  health  and  strength  of  his  colleagues 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  parliamentary  toil.  Walpole,  the 
same  historian  observes,  took  the  same  course ;  but  Walpole 
was  a  man  of  far  inferior  genius  to  Pitt;  he  was,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  truly  observed,  a  minister  given  by  the  king  to  the 
people ;  but  Pitt  was  a  minister  given  by  the  people  to  the 
king ;  and,  when  Walpole  retired  to  the  house  of  lords,  he 
retired  altogether.  An  incniaUe  himself,  he  went  instinc- 
tively to  his  own  place.  Amongert  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  the  present  year  were,  certainly,  the  departure  of 
Pitt  from  the  house  of  commons  and  the  appearance  of 
Edmund  Burke  there.  Ho  i^as  private  secretary  to  lord 
Rockingham,  and  member  of  parliament  for  Wendover. 

Burke,  a  young  Irishman,  had  received  his  education 
chiefly  in  the  seminary  of  Bichard  Shackleton,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  of  Ballictore,  in  Ireland,  and  seems 
to  have  imbibed  many  of  the  principles  of  that  society ; 
hence  his  dedication  of  lus  brilliant  talents  to  the  cause  of 
temperate  liberty  and  public  morality,  and  to  constitutional 
ideas  of  government.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself 
by  his  **  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  by  many 
articles  in  periodical  literature,  and  by  editing  the  ^*  Annual 
Register,"  but  from  thfo  time  he  became  one  of  the  prominent 
figures  of  the  age. 

One  of  the  earliest  events  of  Chatham's  administration 
was  the  return  of  Wilkes  to  solicit  his  favour.  He  had 
spent  all  his  money  in  Paris,  and,  though  still  under  the 
sentence  of  outlawry,  the  attempt  of  the  Rockingham 
ministry  to  set  aside  general  warrants  had  encouraged  him 
to  come  over  to  London  in  May,  and  demand  a  pardon  and  a 
pension  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  a-year  on  the 
Irish  establishment.  *'  If  the  ministers,"  he  said,  in  his 
impudent  way,  "  do  not  find  employment  for  me,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  find  employment  for  them."  The  Rockingham 
government  were  not  quite  weak  enough  to  concede  these 
terms,  but  they  sent  Burke  to  him,  who  persuaded  him  to 
accept  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  and  retire  to  Paris. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  Pitt  in  office  than  Wilkes  again 
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made  his  appeanmce.  Ha  applied  to  the  dnke  of  Grafton 
to  intercede  in  his  htHaaM  with  Pitt  on  the  ground  of  the 
firm  fnendfihip  of  lori  Temple  for  him,  thongh  Temple 
Iiad  now  quArvelled  with  Pitt,  Meeting  with  no  encouis 
agement,  he  wrote  moit  ahnslTe  letters  to  both  Pifet  and 
Grafton,  denounemg  Chathan  ae  the  most  prond,  ineo- 
lent,  and  overbeanng  of  men,  with  a  mind  cankered  with 
t^e  lust  of  power  and  grmdenp— «  marble- hearted  man, 
guilty  of  the  basest  ingmtitude-  to  his  brother-in-law,  hxd 
Temple ;  fonnerlj-  a  seditiom  tribone  of  the  peof^^  inank- 
ing  his  smrereign,  amd  now  the  abject,  crouching  deputj 
of  the. proud  Soot---meantBg  Bate — ^whom  he  had  ooee  aa 
despised  and  leyited.  Havmg  eaMd  hie  mmd  by  thi»  da- 
cha^ of  bile,  Wilkes  onoe  more- seivaced  his  stepa  to  Pans. 

Daring  this  time,  the  epeedbcfl  of  Pitt  had  been  flying-ail 
orer  AoMriea.  At  fint,  the  fbeUii^  was  that  of  taomitaoctt 
joy  at  the  repeal  of  the  odious  stranp  aet.  Addresses  and 
thank»  were  voted  to  t^  king  by  aU  the  aBsemUiefi.  The 
next  was  that  of  repugnance  ta  the  dechwatory  aet.  The 
high-Aown  deolarations  of  the  aopreme  sovereignty  of 
England  over  the  coloiiies,  even  in  the  month  of  thciir 
great  champion,  Pitt,  did  not  digest  weD.  The  repuUieans 
had  learned  a  teseon  by  ttie  fWly  of  Crrenyilie  andr  the- hasty 
concession  of  Rockingham.  In  Manaohnaetts,  Bhode 
Island,  and  New  York,  wftii  mnoh  rehiotanoe,  they  were 
induced  to  issua  orders  fbr  oompenaaitKon  to  those  wbo  had 
suffered  from  the- rioters,  and  jdie  iBstmctions  to  chastise  the 
insurgents  were  quietly  passed  orer.  Fresh  resolntians  were 
entered  into  tO'  endeavour  tO'  do  without  British  manufac- 
turer. Thene  arose,  in  many  pfeees,  mumran  against  a  new 
clnu^  in  tbe-mntiny  act^  by  which  the  colomes  were  bound 
to  fnrmsh  to  itie  king%  troops  salt,  vinegar,  and  other 
articles.  In  New  Yoek  the  ansumbly  set  the  chnise  actually 
at  defiance ;  and  the  soldieie  and  the  peopie  grew,  m  eon- 
sequ^mce,  hostile  to  eaoh  other.  The  soldkss  were  insidtal 
by  the  mob,  and  they  retomed  the  insult,  till  it  came  to 
blows  tend  bloodshcni.  It  was  plain  that,  though  the  staaip 
act  was  repealed,  the  lea;ren  of  diiafifoction  was  yet  in  the 
American  mind,  and  would  surely  produce  its  consequences. 

The  first  care  of  ChathsB  was  to  straigthen  a&  much  as 
possible  bis  position.  At  this  time  l^e. great  aristoeifttic 
houses  exercised  a  control  over  the  throne,  and  over  all 
movements  of  government,  nmeh  akin  to  that  which  the 
great  feudal  barons  exercised  beibre  tlie  wars  of  the  Roses 
and  the  bold  hands  of  the  Tudors  pnUed  them  down.  It  was 
not  now  by  arms,  but  landed  and  borough  it^nence,  thai 
the  aristocrsicy  swayerl  and  hampered  the  machine  of  state. 
Those  houses  especially  whdeh  had  sprang  up  at  the  reforma- 
tion, and  ha'l  been  enriched  by  Henry  YIII.  and 
Edwanl  VI.  with  the  spoils  of  the  church,  as  the  Rujsrfls, 
the  Seymours,  the  Grays,  &c.,  had  now  grown  on  this 
property  oi  the  country,  bo  Peckleesly  bestowed  by  the 
Tudors,  and  others  on  country  property  bestowed  by  the 
Stuarts  on  their  bastards,  as  overbearing  as  even  the 
Nevilles  and  BoUngbrokes  had  been.  Especially  such  of 
them  as  had  assisted  at  the  Revolution  of  1686,  and  bad 
claimed  ever  since  almost  a  monopoly  of  power  and  favour, 
the  so-called  grejit  whig  houses,  demanded,  as  a  right,  to  be 
at  the  head  of  aURurs,  and  tacitly  dictated  to  the  monarch 
whom  he  should  and  shonld  not  employ.     The  Bedford 


family,  the  old  duke- of  Newcastle,  the  Edgecambes,  and  the 
Grenvilles,  all  possesaed  moi'o  or  li»8  of  what  was  called 
pariiftiaentary  infiuenee^  that  is,  property  in  boroughs,  and 
tberefiofo  of  power  to  send  up  caeiorbecs  to  parliament  in 
soeh  nombefs  as  to  sway  tho  decisions  of  the  oommons. 
The  king  was-  groaung  undia*  this  anstociatic  despotisu;, 
and  seeking  by  all  means  to  break  it  up ;  and  Chatham, 
whose  proud  soul  rebriled  against  it  wkenr  it  rebelled  against 
him,  was  now  datonncing  this  overbearing  \riug  eligiurchy, 
aiMt  exerting  himself  to  counteraot  it.  Nothing,  in  truth, 
oodd  broak  it  up  bnt  the  advancing  inteUigenee  of  the 
oeouttonity  at  laxge.  1%  was  not  till  sixty-six  years  after- 
wards, tliat  it  seceived  its  fiist  blew  bjr  the  Reform  BiU,  and 
has  yet  to  reoeive-niany  other  blows  ere-  it  be  extinct.  But 
Pitt  daced  to  wap  against  it,  and  roused  to  his  own  cost  its 
resentanent.  To  maintain  hiwself  for  therulKnttat  against 
it,  he  was  obliged  to  increase  it  in  other  directions.  Tlie 
presost  head  of  the  henaeof  Farcy  WMSia  Mr.  Sinithaoii,  w^uj 
had  married  the  hrircss  o£  the  Hfi»(ejwak  His  was  only  an 
oftrl>  and  was  ambitioas  of  bein^-  a  duke.  Ls  retmn,  he  pro- 
wised  to  take  office  and  throw  m  kis<isflaa»ee.  TheinflueBce 
was  the  real  matter ;  thero  was  natbing  ppo-emf&ent  in  the 
aJtnltties  of  the  man.  Cl»thami  sidioited  the  king  to  cresoc 
Smithson  a  dnke;  but  George  had  premised  to  makoa  dnke 
o£lord  Cardigan,,  who  had  married  the  heireflB  of  the  dnke 
of 'Montagne,  and  ooold  not  do  one  wit^nt  ttie  othoh  lie 
waS'Obiigedito  do  beth« 

This  Hsatter  settled,  ChaihanL  eendascended  to  eoax  trie 
haughty  dnke  of  BedlMid,  whosa  ke  met  at  Bath,  to  join 
him.  He  eatpkuBed:  that  the  measires  lie  meant  to  punsiio 
were  saA  as-  he  knew'  the  duke  ttijppjoifA  Havisg  Ikean) 
him^  Bedford  repfiedv  proudly,  '^  They  aro  my  mtamtres,  and 
I  witt  stqypert  t^icm,  ia  or  ool  of  office.*^  It  was-  understood 
that  he  would  receive  overtures  from  Chatham,  and,  under 
these  otrenmstances,  parliament  met  ons  the  11th.  of 
November. 

Preview  to  this^  however,  Chatham  had  taken  several 
dsdeinre  measopes,  and  ahetehed  out  a  seheme  of  both  foreign 
and  domestic  poliey^  which  marked  how  for  above  the 
inteUiictnal  grasp  of  meat  xti  his  ootMnponwies  was  that  of 
his  mind.  He  determined,  if  pessiblev  to  form  an  alliance 
of  Boropeaa  states  against  the  fiimily  compact  of  the  - 
Bourbons^  in  Fraaee  and  Spain ;  to  reform:  tlie  govema&ent 
of  Ireland,  wfaieh  greatly  needed  it,  and  that  of  India.  It 
would  have  been  well  had  his  health,  allowed  him  to  carry 
thtough  these  great  plajis.  They  might  have  saved  tliia 
ooimtry  ranch  orime  and  bloodshed. 

His  first  meQficirowa<3  to  establish  the  Great  Northern 
Alliance.  He  had  obtained  information,  of  derignaoin  the 
part  of  France  and  Spain  to  make  a  descent  on  our  southern 
coQst,  and  bum  the  dodcyards  of  Portsnumth  and  Piymoixtli. 
By  papers  found  at  his  decease  it  was  mode  manifest^  by 
reports  to  the  French  government  which  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  that  at  tltis  tine,  and  for  two  years  afterwards,  that 
government  hnd  afiicers  in  disguise  making  aceurate  surveys 
of  onr  soutliem  coasts,  aad  of  the  towns  and  country  c  m- 
siderabiy  inland,  for  this  purpose.  Before  quitting  office, 
in  1761,  be  had  planned  this  allianee,  and  he  now  naacle 
endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  Frederick  of  Prussia  to 
into  such  an  alliance.    Frederick  was  too  sore  irout  the 
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tnftftment  be  had  met  with  from  ihe  caibuDet  of  lord  Bute  to 
Istoi  toaaj  {nopoBsJa  from  England.  Stiil,  thus  would  not 
have  fponrcBtod  Cfaatliaiii  proseoutiiDg  the  object  of  the 
alfiaooe  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  RwBia,  Genanuiy,  and 
liolkod,  had  he  vemaiDed  long  enough  in  office.  Uk  -nanie 
canied  tiie  utmost  weight  all  over  the  continent.  Ilia 
iiidooQitdDle  vigour,  and  his  yictorioua  arms,  had  been 
vitaeaBed  with  wonder.  In  Pans,  Horaoe  Walpole  found 
the  news  of  his  vetnm  to  offioe  prodnoed  a  panic  not  to  be 
(lesoribed.  The  very  mention  of  his  name  etrack  a  silence 
iito  ^  moBt  boaetl  ul  or  insc^ent  "companies. 

Eia  enemries  of  hisown  honse  were  noteo  easily  intimidated, 
for  Tfe  have  it  on  divine  authority,  that  tlwre  are  no  enemies 
so  bitter  as  those  of  your  own  house.    The  summer  had  been 
an  unprecedentedly  rainy  one.    The  crops  had  failed,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  com,  there 
had  been  riots,  especially  in  the  western  counties.      Tlie 
enraged  people  had  burned  down  the  ricks  and  barns  of  the 
i..iiaers  who  w.ere  hoarding  their  corn  for    higher  prices. 
Chathaui  instantly,  that  is,  on  the  10th  of  September,  i&sued 
a  proclamation  against  ''forestallero  aadvagrators."     As  the 
riots  still  increased,   on  the  24th  he  eaused  an  order  in 
council  to  be  issued,  laying  an  embargo  on  o(xm,  «nd  pro- 
hibiting the  sailing  of  vessels  already  laden  with  wheat  for 
foreign  markets,  the  failure  of  crops  h&ng  as  great  on  the 
continent  as  in  England.      He  had  been  advised  not  to 
venture  on  so    bold  a  measure  without    caUiii^  together 
parliament ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  kst  it  should  look 
like  timidity  of  counsoL 

It  was  a  daring  stretch  of  prefogatiiw,  and  did  not  pass 
without  severe  censure.  Foremofit  amongst  those  who 
assailed  him  was  his  brother-in-law,  lord  Temple,  who  was 
furious  at  the  idea  of  Pitt  presuming  to  carry  on  withoi.t 
him.  He  attacked  Idm  in  fierce  pam^phlets,  which  were 
S'jconded  by  the  diatribes  of  his  friend  Wilkes,  who  styled 
Chatham  the  Urst  comedian  of  the  age.  Parliament  opened 
only  to  transfer  the  war  to  its  benches.  Chatham,  in  iiis 
tirst  speech  in*  th(^  peers,  buiist  out  upon  the  overbearing 
^pirit  of  family  connection,  and  declared,  in  the  midst  <tf 
them,  that  he  would  set  his  face  against  the  pix)udest  con- 
nections in  the  land.  Lord  Temple  and  the  duke  of 
Hichmond  led  the  attack  on  the  order  in  council,  declaring 
it  a  most  scandalous  stretch  of  the  prerogative,  and  thiit  an 
lict  of  indemnity  alone  could  protect  the*  ministers  who  had 
aflvanced  it.  Richmond  said  he  trusted  that  the  nobihty 
would  not  be  browbeaten  by  an  insolent  minister. 

Chatham  defended  the  measure :  he  quoted  Locke  Th 
jisti&cation  of  such  measured  fur  the  prevention  of  internal 
calajuity  and  tomult ;  and  he  defended  it  foither  by  the 
f<ict,  that  to  have  oaUed  together  parliau^t  would  have 
brought  nubidman  and  ^atlemen  from  their  owa  neigh- 
^'C>iiriux>d,  i«st  when  they  were  most  needful  ihwQ  to 
Ti^btutaiu  onler.  Lord  Caradeja,  the  present  ehanoellor,  and 
I'^l  Kortiiington,  the  late  one,  stontly  supported  him, 
^Jauadeu  tayii^  that  it  was  a  measure  so  moderate  and 
'leneficiaL,  that  a  Jiuinus  Brutus  might  have  trutod  it  to  a 
Vero.  UttfoFtunateiy,  he  added  tfavt,  at  wgnt,  it  was  only 
'  a  ioffiy  days'  tymmy  "--a  phrase  which  excited  the  ntmost 
<■  lamoor,  and  was  kmg  vemembcred  igfiiMBt  htm. 

In  the  commons,  George  Grenville  led  the  attack  against 


Chatham  and  the  emi)argo,  and  boUi  were  warmly  defended 
by  alderman  Beckford,  Pitt's  particular  friend,  a  man  of 
enormous  wealth.  He,  too,  in  liia  seal,  unfortunately 
stumbled  on  an  unlucky  ;^aae,  namely,  that  the  crown 
had,  in  oases  df  necsssity,  a  power  to  dispense  wi^  the  kw. 
Grenville  took  down  the  words,  and  such  a  tempest  burst 
on  the  head  of  the  poor  aldanaan,  that  he  was  very  glad  to 
retract  his  slip  of  the  tongue,  protesting  that  he  had,  in  his 
warmth,  said  more  than  he  intended.  In  the  end,  ministers 
were  obliged  to  cover  thouseives  and  their  advisers  by  a  bill 
of  indemnity. 

Still  the  storm  of  opposition  raged,  andChsftham  found  him- 
self involved  in  the  most  harassing  dilemmas  by  the  very  con- 
nections against  whom  he  had  vowed  eternal  war.     The  okl 
duke  of  Newcastle  had  parliamentary  influence  enough  to  do 
much  mischief,  and,  spite  of  his  declared  resolve  never  to  be 
in  any  ministry  with  him,  he  felt  compelled  to  concede  that 
point.     But  Newcastle  would  not  come  in  without  the  usual 
good  things  for  his  friends,  and  hence  fresh  embarrassments, 
fresh  resentments.     Newcastle  wanted  a  post  for  Sir  John 
Shelley.,  a  near  rehbtive  of  his,  and  Chatham  proposed  to 
lord  Edgecumbe  to  vacate  his  post  of  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold for  that  of  a  lord  of  ^e  bedchamber.    Edgecumbe 
refiised,  Chatham  insisted,  exclaiming,  angrily,  in  reference 
j  to  lord  Edgecumbe's  parliamentary  influence,  "  I  despise  your 
,  parliamentary  interest  I    I  don't  want  your  assistance !     I 
I  will  rely  on  the  favour  and  attachment  of  the  people,  and 
.  dare  your  proudest  connections.^ 

I      Bat  this  hmguage  and  this  lofty  conduct  wounded  and 

!  in-itated  the  cooaeotions  aQ  round.     Genecal  Conway,  one 

of  his  stanchest  supporters,  remonstrated  on  behalf  of  his 

I  friend,  lord  Edgecumbe,  who  had  auch  great  connections, 

.vsLch  great  influence,  and  had  lately  given  a  borough  to 

I  Conway's  nephew,  lord  Beaudiamp.  But  the  proud  Chatham 

I  stood  firm ;  Edgecumbe  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  Shelley 

'  took  his  phuM.     The  conaequenoe  was,  however,  that  with 

him  resigned  lords  Besborough,  Soail)orough,  ]Monson,  tho 

duke  cf  Portland,  Sir  Charles  Sanoders,  first  lord  of  the 

adrakalty,  aad  Sir  William  Meredil^,  junior  lord. 

Such  were  the  desolating  effects  of  the  slightest  attack  on 
this  sacred  bulwark  of  family  connection.  None  but  a  man 
of  the  daring  and  haughty  spirit  of  Pitt  would  have 
ventured  to  touch  this  ai'k  of  aristocratic  self-love.  Even 
he  could  not  -do  it  withoat  paralysing  the  power  and  eii- 
groesing  the  energies  which  should  have  been  exerted  on  the 
great  measures  of  national  importance.  In  such  pitiful 
contests  with  the  barnacles  of  the  monarchy  v'as  wasted 
tlic  invalu^bk}  time,  and  were  put  aside  the  magnificent 
phms,  of  the  great  statesman  of  the  age. 

To  fill  up  the  deserted  ranks,  Chatham  was  necessitateJ 
to  apply  to  the  Bedfords.  Lord  Gower  hafetened  down  to 
Wolxurn,  and  thtidukeof  Bedford  came  up,  but  his  deinauls 
were  so  exorbitant  that  they  defeated  themselves.  The 
king  highly  resented  ihein,  and  showed  much  spirit  on  tho 
oocaaion.  He  wrote  to  Chatham,  that  he  expected,  from 
Bedford  choosing  to  deliver  his  answer  in  person,  that  he 
meant  to  attempt  obtaining  am  office  or  two  in  addition  ty 
those  offered,  but  could  not  imagine  that  even  the  rap;i- 
dowHUM  of  his  fiiend  oould  presaiae  to  think  of  more.  He 
recommended  firmness,  to  show  all  such  presumers  of  how 
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little  consequence  they  were.  He  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  rout  out  the  present  method  of  parties  banding 
together,  which  could  only  be  done  by  engaging  able  men, 
let  their  connections  be  what  they  might.  Accordingly,  the 
Gazette  speedily  announced,  as  those  who  filled  the  vacant 
places — Sir  Edward  Hawke,  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ; 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  afterwards  lord  Liverpool,  and  Sir  Fiercy 
Brett,  junior  lords.  Lord  le  Despencerwas  made  post- 
master general ;  lord  Comwallis,  chief-justice  in  eyre ;  earl 
of  Hertford,  lord  chamberlain ;  Mr.  Hans  Stanley,  cofferer ; 
Mr.  Nugent  was  created  lord  Clare  of  Ireland,  and  made 
h^d  of  the  board  of  trade.  These  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
still,  however,  were  iricnds  and  partisans,  many  of  them  of 
tlio  Bedfords,  of  Newcastle,  and  of  Bute,  so  that  there  was 
conciliation  as  well  as  defiance. 


forward  a  motion  for  inquiring  into  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company  at  a  future  day,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house.  This  motion  was,  in  reality,  made  at  the  instigation 
of  Chatham.  He  had  long  dwelt  on  this  project,  but  he 
deemed  it  would  come  before  the  public  in  a  more  favour- 
able manner  if  introduced  as  an  independent  motion,  and 
afterwards  taken  up  on  its  own  merits  by  the  government. 
He  therefore  engaged  Beckford,  who  was  a  man  of  strong 
sense  and  upright  nature,  though  of  somewhat  defective 
education,  to  propose  the  inquiry.  Beckford  had  not  only 
long  been  of  the  highest  influence  in  the  City,  but  hak 
acquired  a  good  standing  in  the  house  from  his  bold  and 
independ^it  character. 

The  subject  was  of  the  very  greatest  importance.    The 
East  India  Company,  holding  only  a  charter  to  maintain  a 
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In  one  particular  Chatham  showed  a  determined  and,  as 
it  proved,  mischieTOOB  obstinacy.  It  was  intimated  to  him 
by  a  friend  that  Edmund  Biudce  was  not  averse  to  take 
office  under  him,  dedaiing  him  to  be  "the  readiest  man  in 
the  house,  perhaps,  on  all  points,  and  one  on  whom  the  most 
thorough  dependence  might  be  placed,  where  he  once  owned 
an  obligation."  Chatham  rejected  the  proposal  haughtily, 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  maxims  and  noti(nis  of  trade 
held  by  Mr.  Burke  were  irreooncilable  to  his  own.  By  this 
conduct— could  it  be  dictated  by  jealousy  of  the  rising 
geniis? — Chatham  made  a  steady  enemy  of  Burke. 

On  the  25th  of  November  aklerman  Beckford  brought 


few  trading  fsMstories  on  the  coasts  and  up  the  rivers  of 
India,  had  begun  a  system  of  conquest  which  had  ahready 
extended  their  dominion  over  a  great  part  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
Orissa,  and  the  Camatic,  and  was  likely  to  extend  it  over  all 
India  in  time.  The  question  was  of  the  highest  moment, 
in  whom  was  to  reside  the  sovereignty  of  these  magnificent 
territories?  The  crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  this  mer- 
cantile oomjpany  ?  The  British  troops  and  fleets  had  effected 
these  conquests,  and  had  been  paid  chiefly  out  of  the  spoils 
of  the  conquered.  Neither  on  that  grouiMl  nor  any  ground 
of  imperial  subordination  could  these  vast  states  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  mere  subjects.    The  company 
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derived  its  right  to  be  in  India  at  all  from  the  charter 
obtained  from  the  imperial  government.     It  could  not  be 


duke  of  Grafton  became  estranged ;    Charles  Townsheud, 
who  had  as  much  ambition  and  eccentricity  as  talent,  b.i^gan 


permitted  to  a  mwe  trading  company  to  establish  a  right  of,  to  show  aire,  and  ahn  at  supremacy,      Grafton   implored 


sovereignty  independent  of  their  own  govOTnment.  Bat 
Chatham  saw  that  the  8O0®er  this  question  was  determined, 
the  easier  and  the  better.  It  was  neoeBBory  for  the  authority 
of  England,  as  well  as  for  tlie  protection  of  the  nations,  that 
the  righte  of  tfce  crown  should  be  asserted.  The  aceonntB 
which  were  continually  arriving  from  India  wore  of  the 
most  unbounded  rapacity  n&d  oppression  of  the  company  6 
servants ;  the  honour  of  England  was  concerned  to  take  the 
unhappy  Hindoos  oat  of  the  hands  of  a  tribe  of  greedy  and 
vn]gar  factors,  who  had  no  regard  to  anything  bat  dctartitm 
and  the  amassing  guilty  wealth. 

The  motion  of  Beckford  was  opposed  byOrenville  and 
Charles  Yorko.  What  is  singular,  Borke,  destined  in  after 
yeare  to  ^expose  tlie  long  train  of  horrors  kdA  cvhbm  which 
the  coostont  sway  of  the  company  had  produced,  at  l^is 
time  opposed  the  motion  for  inqnity  with  all  his  eioqaence, 
and  with  all  the  revived  resentmenst  to  Chatham  wiiich  had 
just  received  its  bir^.  He  made  no  doubt  of  the  question 
originating  wish  Chatham ;  send,  in  9»  obsoore  language, 
intimated  that  he  had  kept  his  viewft  on  this  great  topic 
from  both  Townshend  and  Conway.  fi«  deaoribed  Chatham 
as  a  parson  so  sablimcly  and  zmmewrarably  high,  that  the 
greatest  abilities  and  the  most  amiable  dispositions  amongst 
his  oolleagnes  could  not  gain  access  to  him-^  bdng  belbre 
whom  tbronos,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  and 
X»owerB,  "  wwvit^  iiis  hand  orsr  the  whole  treasury  bench 
behind  him,^'  all  veil  tkehr  faces  witih  tbeir  wings! 

It  WAS  trae*that  Chatham  bad  not  let  Townc&end  or 
Conway  into  the  fall  knowledge  of  his  plans  r^arding  the 


Chatham  to  come  to  town  if  possible,  and  when  that  was 
declared  impiacticable,  to.  allow  him  to  go  <lo\vn,  and  con- 
sult with  him  in  his  sick  chamber.  But  he  was  informol 
that  the  minister  was  equally  unable  to  move  or  to  consult. 

Under  these  unfortunate  circumstances,  Charles  Towiik- 
hend,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  proposed  the  annual 
rate  for  the  land>tax.  He  caUed  for  the  amount  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  ^e  rote  at  which  it  had  stood  dm  in  a; 
the  war ;  but  he  promised  next  year  to  reduce  it  to  three. 
The  country  gesitlemen  gputubled,  representing  that  m 
years  of  peace  it  was  commonly  reduced  to  three  and  some- 
thnos  to  two.  Grenville  saw  his  advantage — his  great 
opponent  away — the  landholders  ready  to  i-ebel,  and  he 
mov(id  an  amendment  that,  instead  of  next  year,  tlie 
reduction  should  take  place  immediately.  Dowdeswell 
supported  him,  and  the  amendment  was  carried  by  two 
hundred  and  six  votes  against  a  hundred  and  oighty-ei^dit. 
The  opposLtion  was  astoniaiied  at  its  own  suocen,  and  yet 
it  need  not ;  th^  who  had  to  vote  were  chiefly  land-owner.?, 
and  men  w^  did  not  like  taxing  themselves.  As  lord 
Chesterfield  observed,  "All  the  landed  gentlemien  had 
bribed  themselves  with  this  shilling  in  the  pouod." 

The  opposition  was  in  ecstacies :  it  x^'as  the  first  defeat  of 
ministers  on  a  finnndal  question  since  tlie  dajrs  of  Walpole, 
And  in  our  time,  the  chancellor  would  hare  Te.^ignei.  The 
blow  seemed  to  rouse  Ohatham.  Three  days  after  this 
event,  on  the  2ni  of  ^larch,  he  arrived  in  town,  though 
swathed  in  flannel,  and  scarcely  able  to  move  hand  or  foot. 
He  was  in  the  highest  state  of  indignation  j^nainst  Tov\'us- 


India  question,  but  they  were  aware  of  the  general  nature    hend,  not  only  as  regarded  the  land-tax,  hf  w^ich  half 


of  it,  and  were  «earetly  opposed  to  it.  The  motion  for 
inquiry  wus  otnnied,  asid  tlie  company,  at  a  full  court, 
paand  an  tmoninioas  TOto  reoommeuding  the  directors, 
inatead  of  tfppomag  goiwemment,  to  endeavour  to  ^eat  with 
them  for  terms. 

In  the  Christmas  Teoeas  Chatham  liastoned  to  Bath,  to 
improve  Ikis  health  ^r  the  campaign  of  tlie  ^Ensuing  session ; 
but  when  parliament  met  ag«h],  in  tbe  middk  of  Januaiy, 
1767,  ministers  mve  in  constflraataon  at  hiis  net  reappear- 
ing.   His  cabinet  was  «ttch  a  medley,  oonposed  of  so  many 


million  was  struck  from  the  revenue  of  the  year,  but  because 
he  had  been  listening  to  overtures  .from  the  directors  of  the 
India  House,  calculated  to  damage  the  great  sdieme  of 
Indian  administration  which  Chatham  was  contemplating. 
He  deolared  tiiat  the  chsncellor  of  the  exchequer  and  him- 
self cocdd  not  hold  office  together.  A  few  days,  and  Towns- 
hend woidd  have  been  dismissed  ftfsm  office,  and  the  ooantry 
might  haf^  enaped  one  of  its  greatest  tfhodfs;  but,  un- 
fortunate^, tiie  makady  of  Ohatham  returned  wi^  redoubled 
violoBoe,  and  in  « new  aud  -more  tenible  form.     He  was 


materials,  drawn  from  the  quarters  <^  his  enemies,  tliat  his   obliged  to  refuse  seeing  .any  one  on  State  affiiziB.  .For  a  time 
best  friends  despnired  of  its  working  without  his  presence.  |  Iris  colleagues  and  the  king  were  urgent  ibr  some  oomciimi- 


Tidings  cauK  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
his  old  tormentor,  the  gout.;  «Mi  woete  passed  on, -and  ke 
still  was  absent.  At  length  th^  were  greatly  relieved  by 
hearing  that,  though  stiM  in  a  bod  condition,  he  was  on  the 
way.  The  good  news  quickly  changed.  He  had-  reached 
the  Castle  Inn,  at  Marlborough,  where  he  lay  for  a  fort- 
night, in  such  a  state  that  he  was  utterly  incapacitated  for 
business.  The  duke  of  Grafton  and  Beckford,  who  were  his 
most  devoteii  adherents,  were  thunder-struck.  They  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  in  order  the  heterogeneous  elements  of 
the  cabinet.  All  thj  hostile  qualities,  which  would  have 
lain  still  under  the  hand  of  the  great  magician,  bristled  up, 
and  came  boldly  out.  The  spirit  of  Bedford,  of  Newcastle, 
and  of  Rockingham,  was  active  in  their  partisans,  and 
gathered  courage  to  do  mischief.    'l«ord  Sbelburne  and  the 


cation  with  him,  supposittg  that  his  illans  was  merely  his 
old  enemy,  the  gout,  «nd  there  was  Tuueh  diaaatisfaction 
amongst  his  friends,  «nd  exultation  amongst  his  enemies, 
at  what  was  deemed  his  crotchety  humour  in  so  entirel y 
filuitting  himself  up  under  euch  critical  circumstances,  when 
his  own  fame,  his  own  great  plans,  and  the  welfare  of  tlu» 
state,  were  all  at  stake.  But,  in  time,  it  camo  to  bo  under- 
stood that  this  refusal  to  see  any  one,  or  to  comply  with 
the  repeated  and  earnest  desires  of  the  king,  expi'essed  in 
letters  to  him,  to  admit  Grafton,  as  one  of  his  best  friends, 
or  to  exaftiiue  important  papers,  was  no  voluntary  matter, 
but  the  nielanclioly  result  of  his  ailment.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  fiict,  that  anxious,  when  at  Marlborough,  to  get  to 
town  and  resume  the  reins  of  business,  his  physiciau,  Dr. 
Addington,  had  given  him  some  strong  medicines  to  di?per^ 
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tbd  gout.  Tkase  had  sacceeded  in  driviBg  it  froiu  Ms  ex- 
trcmLues^  but  only  to  difiCoM  it  all  over  tbe  system,  aud  to 
fix  it  on  tho  nerves.  Thd  coxtsequoDce  was.  that  the  physical 
frame,  oppreseed  l^  thia  iacabus  of  disaase,  oppressed  the 
mighty  oaind  of  Fitt^  a&d  ledoead  him  to  a  condition  of 
uer?oua  icabeeility.  Soma  people  imagined  that  he  had 
bccooie  deranged,  bat  that  waft  not  the  eaae ;  he  was  suffer- 
ii^  no  imaginary  t«vxor8.or  iUusiang,.  but  an  utter  proatcation 
of  hia  iatelleotual  vigoiiB.  Lovd  Chaaterfield^ezpressed  hia 
coB<fitu>nf  when  b^^  tdd  that  Ghiukham  wis.  disahled  l^ 
the  gout,  herepliedt  '*^y  a  good  it  of  the  gent,  would  euse 
himl "  Xiia^  ia,  one  q£  hie  uaual  attaoka  of  gout  in  hia 
ofr^yiytfiBpj^  would bea jjwoof  that  it  had q«iti«d< ita present 
insidioua  hoM  o&  hia  who^  ayafeem. 

Whfttely,  the  secveta^  of  GrenTille,  thua  d^ectibea  his 
conditio&f  as  obtouMd  hua  membera  of  lihe-ilunily :  "  Losd 
Chatbun'a  state  of  health  is  oevtainly  the  loweab  state  of 
d^jectioii.aiid  debility  thatnuad  and  bedy  oan  be  io.  'He 
sits  al)  the  day  leMai^  ob  hia  heads,  wUu^  he  aopq^tB  on 
the  telde ;  does  not.  peiank  any  pefson  t»  remain,  in  the 
room  ;  knocks  when  he  wants  anything ;  and,  haying  made 
his  wants  known,  givea  a  signal,  without  i^peakii^)  to  the 
person  who  answemd  t»  his  call  to-  Betire/^ 

The  aecouat  g^en  by  the  dvdie  of  Gvafton,  who  obtoitted 
Zi,  brief  ii^eeyiew  with  hiia,  in  ]\l&y,  oa  the  most  urgent 
I'leo^  L)  quite  in  aoeenianee  withthieof  Gi^yiUe'fi  secretary. 
'  Though  I  expected,''  Im  m^  *'  to  find  lord  Chatham  very 
ill  iikJeed,  hie  si^uatioa.  w«a  different  from  what  I  had 
iiiugiuod.  His  n^vee  and'  spisits  were  affeeted  to  a  dnead- 
Ul  degree,  and  the  sight  of  hia  great  mind,  hawed  down  aud 
tkii  waehened  by  disorder,  woukl  have  i&Ued  me  with  gprief 
'".ud  o9oit&ai  H  X  had  not  long  borne  a  sineere  attaohment  to 
\iU  pecson  and  cheraoter/'  At  tiuMfiy  the  slightest  mentkutt 
of  baAtaeas  would  thvo<w  him.  into  yielent  agitaitions;  at 
oto^ra,  wheasaoh  matteiswere  cai«ftilly  ke|jt  from-  hin^  he 
would  cemaia^  ealm,  and  almost  cheerfaL^  but  uttenly  in- 
capable of  exerting  hia  iateUest.  In  thia  lamentable  oondi- 
t:oa-  he  continued  for  uj^waidei'  of  a  yeor. 

IHudnc^  thia  tune  the  pobho  and  maoy  of  hia  friends 
ejLjH^Kied  the  oidaost  impa^bkneet  not  oompcehending  the 
ruture  of  \.he  case ;  and  his  enenuea  demanded  wh^,  being 
i^icapabie  or  Jadispoaod  to  discharge  lua  duties,  he  did  not 
redigpL,  but  oentiaued  to  vecei^e  hia  saiary.  Tliese  com- 
plaints have  been  repeated  by  historians ;  biit  the  simple 
^'t  was,  tiiat  he  was  i«  incapable  of  thinking  of  his 
S&U17  ^  <^  restgaiBg  his.  dntias*  Oneoy  indeed,  he  had 
sutlicient  command  of  his  energies  to  request,  in  January, 
17d8,  that  the  kini^  would  resume  the  privy  seal;  but  his 
toajeety  wou)d  not  hear  of  it,  saying  that  his  nattie  alone 
(tabled  the  govemmenA  to  go  <hx  better  than  it  could 
^Ruhout  it.  And  thus,  as  the  Cid  Buy  Dies,  though  dead, 
waft  caizied  into  the  field  of  battle  on  his  horse,  and  thus, 
W  hia  imagined  presence^  put  ^  enemy  to  flighty  the  name 
u  Chatham,  in  some  dcgreet  ^^  §SP^^  fo^^  to  the  adminia- 
tr^tion  of  affiurs. 

Such  is  tlie  exphmation  of  this  episode  in  the  li&  of 
Ciutbaa>  on  account  of  which  so  much  censure  has  been 
lui^fed  upon  hun>  aa  a  wayward  and  intractable  man.  As 
if  lie  were  likely  to  be  »>  xogardlesa  of  his  own  iame,  of  his 
gi«at  jwijgwi  and  of  the  eoantry's  prosperity,,  for  which  he 


had  at  other  times  made  such  gigantic  efforts.  The  vmy 
circumstances  of  his  setting  out  from  Burton  Fynsent  to 
town,  when  still  so  unfit,  aod  of  hisseoking  a  medical,  means 
of  enabling  him  to  go  on  and  attend  to  business,,  are  of 
themsidlv«s  suihcient  prools  of  his  anjuety  to  have  acted,  had 
he  been  able. 

Such  a  strange  oabmity  could  not  but  be  attended 
with  the  most  mischievous  consequences.  Chathttoa  itm 
obliged  to  leaye  town^  and  seek  retirement  and  a  pup»-  ak 
at  Korth  End,  near  Hampstead.  Townshend,  who  in  a  few 
days  would  have  oeased  to  be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
st^  retained  office,  and  now  showed  more  freely  the  wild 
and  erratic  dttraeter  of  his  genius.  He  was  a  singular  aod 
meteorlike  combination  of  ambitioi^  brilliancy,  wit,  levky, 
and  reeklesBness.  He  m(»re  and  more  indulged  himseif  in 
dbqueat  but  atairtling  speeches  in  the  hoiwe;  and  by  one, 
deliveredf  after  a  dinner-party  at  his  own  house,  and  thence 
cidled  the  ^^  champegae  speech,''  he  g^ye  a  loose  to  all  the 
whimsies  (d  his  &acy,  and  astonished  the  whole  couatty.  in 
it  he  quiosed  and  Batirised  both,  himself  and  his  ooUe^guee, 
as  well  as  all  other  parties  Hoffaoe  Walpole  says  that  it 
was ''  a  torrent  of  wit,  parts^  humour,  knowledge,  ahsurcMty, 
vauty,  and  fiction,  bri^teaed  l^  all  the  graces  of  comedy, 
the  happinen  oS  allusion  and  quotation,  and  tho  buffoonery 
of  farce."  He  had  long  been  preparing  it ;  and  Walpole 
says,  that  £ar  himself,  **  it  was  the  most  aiaguhir  pleasure  he 
eyer  enjoyed." 

Such  &  mAtt  waa  evidently  out  o£  hia  sphere ;  he  wouM 
have  made  an  admirable  comic  actor,  but  was  &  fatal 
chaacaHor  of  the  exchequer.  There  were  nqjF  t\Y»  queatioiiB 
of  almost  unpBeeed^ted  impartanoe  before  Uie  governmontt 
thoea-  of  India  and  America.  Chathaack  wns  aw^y,  and 
Townshend  phuged  into  them  with  all  hie  iueoneideBate 
vivacity. 

Thci  East  India  GoaipaBy  had  proposed  to  make  certain 
overtuma  to  government,  in>  order  to  stay  the  searching 
iBKiqiry  and  inevitable  raeasorea  which  Chatham  would  have 
introduced  &r  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  croiwa. 
Nothing  Qoald  be  amre  fortuwube  for  the  company  than 
QhaAhasftls  iUnets.  They  drew  Townshend  into  interviews 
with  them  dnring  the  recesa,  and  flattered  his  vanaty  with 
the  prmiMct  o£  his  achieving  the  settlement  without  the 
great  minister.  They  now  presented  a  string  of  propoai^ons 
to  the  house  of  commans,  which,  instead  of  allowing  the 
governmeat  to  approach  to  anything  like  the  grand  plan  of 
Chathaan's  &m  defining  and  fi3nng  the  rights  of  the  country 
over  India,  and  for  regulating  the  company's  conduct 
towards  the  natives^  merely  offered  an  annual  payment  of 
four  hundi^  thousand  ponnda  to  govermuent,  on  condition 
that  the  charter  was  continued  tiH  1800;  that  the  internal 
duties  on  tea  should  be  lowered ;  the  monopoly  of  trade  to 
the  Indies  be  seoured  for  that  term  to  the  company ;  and 
that  govevament  should  uee  it&  influence  with  finance  to 
procure  the  demands  of  tlie  company  for  the  coBveyance  of 
tlie  Frenck  prisoners  home,  aud  with  Spain  for  the  payment 
of  the  Manilla  ransosn.  In  saok  terms  was  this  ques- 
tion settled  for  the  present,  thou^  not  without  siarong 
oppositioB  in  the  lords ;  and  so  elatei?.  was  the  company, 
that  it»  stock  imflQedir.tely  rose  six  per  cent.,  and  the 
proprietors  raised  their  Omdenda  to  ten  and  then  twelve 
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and  a  half  per  cent.  There  was  a  danger  of  another  jobbing 
mania,  like  that  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  goyemment 
was  obliged  to  step  in,  and,  bj  a  bill,  restrained  the  annual 
dividends  to  ten  per  cent. 

This  was  bad  enough ;  but  the  proceedings  with  regard  to 
America  were  far  worse,  and  put  the  finish  to  the  mad 
policy  of  Grenville.  Grenville,  in  fact,  was  again  the 
instigator  of  the  fresh  sins.  He  proposed  that,  not- 
withstanding the  resistance  of  the  Americans,  they  should 
be  compelled  to  maintain  the  troops  employed  there,  and 
that  taxes  of  some  kind  should  be  levied  on  them  to  the 
amount  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  Wise 
men  would,  at  all  ev^ts,  have  let  the  subject  rest  till  the 
irritation  occasioned  by  the  stamp  act  had  subsided,  and 
until  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  could  have  had  full  and 
mature  consideration.  The  temper  of  the  Americans  still 
continued  most  excited  and  antagonistic.  They  still  refused 
to  find  the  vinegar,  salt,  &c.,  required  by  the  mutiny  act, 
and  the  asoembly  of  New  York  had  set  aside  the  act 
altogether,  by  a  decree  of  its  own.  Ev^  Chatham  had 
been  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the  accounts  of  the  spirit 
of  the  colonists  to  condemn  their  conduct  in  the  severest 
terms.  In  reply  to  their  continued  remonstrances  against 
the  mutiny  act,  he  declared  that  they  would,  by  their 
violence  and  ingratitude,  bring  destruction  on  their  heads. 
His  friend  Beckford  protested  that  the  devil  possessed  the 
minds  of  the  Americans ;  that  Grenville's  act  had  raised 
the  foul  fiendf  and  that  only  a  prudent  firmness  would  lay 
him  for  ever. 

To  such  prq^ce  Townshend  was  a  stranger.  He  had 
lost  half  a  million  from  the  revenue  by  the  reduction  of  the 
land  tax,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  the  house  to  recover  it 
from  the  Americans.  He  declared  that  he  fully  agreed  with 
George  GrenviUe,  even  in  the  principle  of  the  stamp  act, 
and  ridiculed  the  distinction  set  up  by  Chatham,  and 
admitted  by  Franklin,  of  the  difference  betwixt  internal  and 
external  taxation.  This  was  language  calculated  to  enrage 
Chatham,  could  anything  at  that  moment  have  touched 
him ;  it  was  more  calculated  to  fire  the  already  heated 
minds  of  the  colonists,  who,  the  more  they  reflected  on 
Chatham's  lofty  language  on  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
mother  country  in  the  declaratory  act,  the  more  firmly  they 
repudiated  it. 

The  speech  of  Townshend,  and  his  proposition  to  lay  his 
new  taxes  in  the  shape  of  import  duties,  which  Franklin 
had  declared  were  quite  allowable,  and  could  not  be  objected 
to  by  his  constituents  the  Americans,  greatly  alarmed  lord 
Shelbome,  who,  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  was 
daily  receiving  news  of  the  ominous  state  of  public  feeling  in 
the  colonies.  He  declared  that  he  could  not  understand  the 
conduct  and  language  of  Townshend.  To  lay  import  duties 
on  glass,  paper,  painters'  colours,  and  tea,  which  would 
produce  only  thirty-five  thousand  or  forty  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  was  certainly  to  endanger  a  fierce  excitement  for  a 
most  paltry  profit.  He  considered  the  language  in  which 
this  was  proposed  the  most  unlikely  to  make  the  impost  go 
down  with  the  Americans. 

But  Gerard  Hamilton,  best  known  as  "single-speech'' 
Hamilton,  who  knew  the  colonies  well,  warned  the  ministers 
of  the  mine  they  were  rushing  upon  in  strong  terms.     "  There 


are,"  he  said,  '<  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  these  colonics 
fit  not  only  to  bear  arms,  bat,  having  arms  in  their  posses- 
sion, unrestrained  by  the  game  laws.  In  Massachusetts 
there  is  an  express  law,  by  which  every  man  is  obliged 
tp  have  a  musket,  a  pound  of  powder,  and  a  pound  of 
iHillets,  always  by  him ;  so  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  a 
knapsack,  or  old  stocking,  which  will  do  as  well,  to  equip 
an  army  for  marching,  and  nothing  more  than  a  Sartorius 
or  a  Spartacus  at  their  head,  requisite  to  beat  your  troops 
and  your  custom-house  officers  out  of  the  country,  and  set 
your  laws  at  defiance.  There  is  no  saying  what  their  leaders 
may  put  them  upon ;  but,  if  they  are  active,  clever  people, 
and  love  mischief  as  well  as  I  do  peace  and  quiet,  they  will 
furnish  matter  of  consideration  to  the  wisest  amongst  you, 
and  perhaps  dictate  their  own  terms  at  last,  as  the  Roman 
people  formerly  did  in  their  famous  secession  upon  the 
Sacred  Mount.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  you  have  no 
right  to  tax  them,  and  that  every  measure  built  upon  the 
supposed  right  stands  upon  a  rotten  foundation,  and  must 
consequently  tumble  down,  perhaps  upon  the  heads  of  the 
workmen." 

This  was  clear,  sound  sense,  and  completely  prophetic  in 
its  soundness.  There  was  another  imminent  danger  which 
lord  Shelbume  glanced  at— that  Fhtnce  and*Spain,  eager  for 
avenging  themselves  of  the  disgrace  and  losaes  which 
Chatham  had  piled  upon  them,  would  be  likely  to  step  in, 
should  there  be  a  breach  with  America,  and  assist  to  foil  us. 
But  so  little  did  these  dangers  present  themsdves  to  men 
generally,  so  little  did  they,  even  the  greatest  of  them, 
Chatham  and  Burke,  see  clearly  what  Hamilton  saw — ^that 
we  had  no  right  to  tax  them,  but  through  their  own  repre- 
sentatives—that this  bill  passed  with  the  utmost  indifference, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  two  others,  one  putting  these 
and  all  other  duties  and  customs  that  might  be  laid  on  the 
American  colonies,  under  the  management  of  the  king's 
resident  commissioners;  and  the  other  prohibiting  the 
legislature  of  New  York  from  passing  any  act,  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  until  the  mutiny  act  should  be  complied 
with.  This  last  act  was  the  only  one  complied  with  by  the 
colonists,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  no  doubt  strengthened 
their  opposition  to  the  rest. 

The  session  was  closed  with  the  voting  of  annuities  of 
eight  thousand  pounds  a-year  each  to  the  king's  brothers, 
the  duke  of  York,  who  soon  after  died,  as  sujypcsed,  in  con- 
sequence of  excess,  at  Modena,  in  Italy,  and  the  dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Cumberland  ;  and  parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  2nd  of  July. 

,  But  through  the  whole  of  this  seanon  the  opposition, 
encouraged  by  the  absence  of  Chatham,  had  kept  up  a 
continual  system  of  annoyance,  and  rendered  the  ministry 
without  a  head  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses.  General 
Conway  was  heartily  disgusted  with  his  position,  and 
anxious  to  resign.  He  declared  that  no  life  could  be 
so  unsupportable  as  a  ministerial  one  at  that  moment,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one,  who  had  not  gone 
through  the  ordeal,  to  form  any  conception  of  the  manoeu- 
vres, intrigues,  and  cabals,  that  prevailed  ;  that  there  were 
BO  many  great  men  in  the  world,  and  so  many  little  ones 
belonging  to  them,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  the  country's 
business  propa'ly.      So  ht  had  the  opposition  prevailed 
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tunragh  the  illoeflB  of  Chalham,  thai  in  tfae  cbfaate  in  the 
brds  on  ihe  Mfmaohwetta  bit),  tb^ini^ity  was  only  two— 
ihtj'fire  agaioB*  Bi«t;^-tl»rae.  Th»  minifttsnh  bill  espeaially 
th.*  dake  of  Grafton,  who  took  the  plaee  and  oaves  ^of 
Chatham,  were  in  the  most  temble-  aaodeties.  Nor  was  the 
king  less  so.  He  wrote  the  most  pressing  letters  to  Chatham 
to  give  them,  if  possible,  his  advice^  and  offered  himself  to 
call.  Through  the  whole  he  showed  the  most  OKtmordinarj 
finmeas,  deolariog>  that,  though  none  otf  his  ministeiB  should 
stand  bf  him,  he  wovld  not  traekle^ 

Xo  sooner  was  the  session  at  afa  end-,  than  it  was  deemed 
neeeaaary  to  wideaToar  to  make'  some  alterations  ia  the 
cibiael.  *  Townshend  had  retired  to  his*  home  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  was  supposed  t^  be  phuimng-  arraiigeiii/3Bts  with 
8on9  of  the  ^psat  ^ig*  hooMs  which  shoiatd:  place  him  at 
th3  head  of  the  aiminUltatioQ.    To  counteraet  this  he  em- 
powered GrallOB  to  open  oomnmiucationB  with  the  marqois 
of  Roekiogham,  and  this  led  to  others  with  tlis  dukes  of 
Bjiforvl,  Newcastle,  Riohiaoo^l,  anl  Portland,  the  eari  of 
S 1  !i  1  wioh,  and  visooon t  Weji&outh.     But  these  negotiations 
w.^^e  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Bidfofd  and  Lord  Templa,  as 
well  83  GreftTiJle,  who-  had  aho  bsen  iaritel  to  co^-operata, 
idjtstiog  on  Amdriea  baing  compolled  hj  focce^  if  necessary, 
to  submit  to  the  enaetmjnta  oi   this  country.    To  this 
R>jkiagham  objected,  as.  well  as  to  the  duke  of  Bedford 
putan^^  out  geikecal  Conway  to  m\ke>  way  for  hit  creature 
Ri|rby,  whom  he  was  always  dvaggtng  after  him. 

In  the  midst  of  these  abortive  attemp(»,  Townshend  died 
on  tli3  4tb  of  S3ptembdr,  of  a  potrid  fevvr,  in  the  forty- 
&3e)nd   year  of  his  age.     This    e^ent  neeeasitated    some 
ebauges.     Lord  North  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  Towns- 
head's    place,    as  ohanoeUor  of   the    exehequer ;   Thomas 
Townahend^  a  oonstn  of  Charles  Townshend,  taking  that  of 
lord    North,  the  |Kiym»3tership  of  the  forces^    and  Mr. 
Jenkinaoa  sueoeediBg  Thomas  Tovnsfaend  as  oae  of  the 
lordis  of  the  tveamry .  Greneral  Conway  and  lord  Northington 
r^tirel,  though  Conway,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  lojo^, 
i^maioad  in  the  cabinet,  and  as  spokesman  of  the  house  of 
.Tommona.    Again  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  afiptied  to.    He 
i^foaei  oifiee  fer  himself,  for  his  health  was  failing,  and  he  had 
lost  lost  hb  only  son  by  a  violent  death ;  but  he  qonaented, 
ukstead  of  the  everlasting  Bigby,  to  intiodtioe  lord  Wey- 
mr>ath  as  seaoetary  of  state,  Rigby  still  having  a  snug  berth. 
Ixml  Gower  was  made  loord  prettdoat*  mad  lord  H&llsboro«gh 
was  inataUed   in  a  new  office^  that  of  aef^etary  for  the 
c  >k»te«,  snggesied  by  the  inoreaaad  buaiMia  in  thftt  de- 
partment. 

yUmj  of  diflBB  adrcangementa  would  have  been  most 
uawT^oome  to  Chatham,  had  he  beon  in  a  ocmditiou  to 
&oi)oe  then ;  but  he  continaed  snnk  in  hia  depresMon,  and 
:'x>  proBeni  mijuBiry  took  the  name  of  the  Giiaftoa  miuistiy 
uetead  of  tfaft  Chatham,  though  he  stiU  retained  the  privy 

PdrliMneat  met  oa  the  ^th  of  Novembfi»>  but  little  real 
\y2naesB  was  transacted.  The  cbi^  autttec  was  the  so- 
cial Nullum  Tempus  Bill,  iBtrodueed  by  Sir  George 
^vitte,  coe  of  the  membeia  for  Yorkshire.  The  measure 
^JTiee  out  of  private  enmities,  but  seriously  sJSeoted  the 
ttoperty  of  the  crown.  Amongst  the  vast  estates  given 
bf  Wfltian  m.  to  haa  &voiurite  Dutch  Mower,  the  duke  of 


Pbrtkuid,  ont  of  the  eoown  lands,  was  a  fine  ^tate  including 
the  Honour  of  Penrith.  Contiguous  to  tbia  lay  the  Dorset 
of  laglewood,  which  Portland,  like  so  many  of  our  nobiUty, 
had  quietly  approfHiated,  though  not  comprised  within  the 
tenns  of  im  grant.  Sur*  James  Lowther,  a  man  of  high  tory 
piriuciples,  and  of  arMtrary  temper,  as  w^  aa  of  enormous 
landed  estates  in  CamherlaAd  and  WestmoreUnd,  taking 
advantage  of  the  duke  of  iPortland  b^ing  now  in  exposition, 
apptied  for  and  obtained  a  lease  of  the  kingV  interest  in 
the  forest  of  Inglewooi,  on  the  ground  of  the  old  state 
maxim,  that  ^^  NaUAia  tempua  legi  vel  eocleaim  occurrit^'— 
that  no  lapse  of  time  affects  the  rights  o§  king  or  ohuroh. 
The  leaM  waa  readily  granted,  but  the  eiroumstaaee 
instantly  raiaed  a  fierce  clamour  amoni^t  those  who  held 
similair  pooperty  by  simiiav  insufllcie«b  titles,  and  Sir  George 
SaviUe  brought  in  a  bill  callec^the  Nullum  Tempus  Bill,  to 
resist  the  claims  of  the  crown  on  any  property  over  which 
far  aucty  yean  it  had  not  exercised  its  rights.  This  would 
have  been  a  fine  boon  to  numben  of  noblenen  and  gentle- 
men who  were  quietly  holding  such  crown  property  by  no 
valid  titles  and  would  have  been  a  fiatal  mttunire  fDr  the 
crown.  Ministera  were  obliged,  for  decency's  sake,  to  resist 
it,  and  it  was  thrown  out  by  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  votes  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen;  but  the  very 
next  session  it  was  quietly  introduced  a^aia,  and  paased  alauaet 
unanimoualy.  It  was  a  measure  too  inviting  to  tlie  aristo- 
cracy, and  certainly  alienated  at  once  vast  tracts  of  land  from 
the  crown.  This,  in  £ftot,  was  one  of  those  many  means  by 
which  our  landed  aristocracy  have  robbed  the  crown  of  its 
reveauQs,  sad  thrown  it  for  support  on  the  nation  at  large. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  176S,  the  parliament,  having 
nearly  hved  its  term  of  seven  years,  was  diaeolveil,  and  the 
moat  unprecedented  corruption,  and  bribery,  and  buying  and 
selling  the  people's  right  to  their  own  house,  camo  into  play. 
The  S3Fstem  originated  by  Walpole  was  now  grown  gigajitic, 
and  the  ssile  and  purchase  of  rotten  boroughs  was  carried  on 
in  the  modt  unbhishing  manner  by  candidates  for  parlia- 
ment, partioalarly  aristocrats,  who  had  managed  to  secure 
the  old  boroughs  as  their  property,  or  to  couitrol  them  by 
their  property. 

The  mayor  and  aUannan  of  Oxford  wrote  to  th^ir  mam- 
bens,  longbefbrd  the  dissolution,  to  offer  them  the  r^uswal  of 
their  seats  fior  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
poands,  whieh  they  meant  to  apply  to  the  discharge  of  the 
debta of  the  corporation.  The  house  arrestad  the  mvyor  and 
aldermen,  and  clapped  them  in  Newgate  ibr  fiye  day^  ;  bat  on 
their  humb^  begginig  pardoa  at  the  bar  of  the  hoi)»e,  tliey 
celeaaed  thun  a^aia  to  oontiaue  their  base  coutract.  Nay, 
whilst  in  prison,  these  oorporation  officials  had  sold  their 
borough  to  the  duke  of  Mariboroogh  and  the  avrl  of 
Abingdon.  I»rd  Chesterfield  states  in  his  lettei^  to  his  son 
that  he  had  OiTareJl  four  thousand  five  huudrel  poun  Is  fur  a' 
borough  seat  for  him,  bub  was  laughed  at ;  and  was  toli 
that  the  rioh  East  and  Wast  Indian  proprietors  were  buying 
up  little  boroughs  at  the  rate  of  from  three  thousand  to  nine 
thousand  pounds.  Thus  new  interests  were  coming  in  from 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  by  which  men,  seeking  to  protect 
their  own  corruptions  in  these  countries,  and  to  secure  their 
unrighteous  prey,  swelled  the  great  parliamentary  sink  of 
corruption,  by  which  the  |ieople  were  turned  out  of  their 
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own  house  hj  the  wealthy,  and  made  to  pay  their  greedy 
demands  on  the  goyernment;  for  .that  which  these  represen- 
tatives of  rotten  boroughs  bought  they  meant  to  sell,  and  at  a 
plenteous  profit.  Well  might  Chatham  say  this  rotten  part 
of  the  constitution  wanted  amputating.  Where  the  people 
of  corporations  had  votes,  they  were  corrupted  beyond  all 
hope  of  r^istance  by  the  krish  bribes  of  the  wealthy.  The 
earl  Spencer  spent  seventy  thousand  pounds  to  secure  the 
b3rough  of  Northampton  for  his  nominee.  There  were 
attorneys  acting  then  as  now  for  such  b3roughs,  and  such 
corrupt  constituents,  who  were  riding  about  offering  them 
to  the  highest  bidders.  Oae  Hickey  was  notorious 
amongst  this  tribe  of  political  pimps  and  panderers ;  and, 
above  all,  the  borough  of  Shoreham  distinguished  itself  by 
its  venality,  which  assumed  an  a^[>ect  almost  of  blasphemy. 
The  burgesses  united  in  a*club  to  share  the  proceeds  of 
bribery  equally  amongst  themselves,  and  styled  themselves 
^' the  Christian  Club,"  in  imitation  of  the  first  Christians, 
who  had  all  things  in  common  I 

In  the  train  of  all  this  unprincipled  corruption  followed 
riots  and  tumults  amongst  the  people,  who  were  at  once 
starving  from  the  scarcity  and  deameas  of  bread,  and  infuri- 
ated with  drinking  to  serve  the  views  of  these  base 
candidates.  From  the  centre  of  this  unholy  chaos  again 
rose  the  figure  of  John  Wilkes,  as  the  reputed  champion  of 
liberty.  Wilkes,  uneasy  in  Paris,  his  funds  dried  up,  his 
debts  increasing,  turned  a  sharp  eye  on  the  proceedings 
in  England.  There  he  saw  the  great  mind  of  Chatham 
sunk  in  eclipse ;  and  in  his  absence  the  members  of  both 
parliament  and  cabinet  divided  into  furious  fiictions,  think- 
ing not  of  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  country,  but  only 
of  their  own  "paltry  power  and  enrichment.  The  people, 
left  without  representatives,  without  defenders,  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  suffering  from  scarcity,  were  showing  their 
discontent  by  public  disturbances.  Never  was  there  so  fine 
an  opportunity  for  a  bold  demagogue.  Was  it  any  wonder 
that,  thus  cheated,  and  neglected,  and  uninstructed,  the 
people  should  fioick  round  the  first  impudent  champion  that 
offered  to  fight  their  battles  ?  .  If  men  cannot  have  a  stone 
bridge  over  a  river,  they  will  take  up  with  a  wooden  one,  or 
eveir  a  hoUow  tree,  to  carry  them  over.  Wilkes  was  that 
hollow  tree — a  noisy  and  clever  demagogue,  an  adventurer 
on  his  own  account,  caring  little  or  nothing  for  real  iiberty 
or  the  people;  but  he  was  the  only  man  who  cried 
*' Liberty!  **  and  the  people,  without  a  leader  or  a  friend, 
were  sore  to  echo  the  cry. 

Wilkes  came  over  to  England  cm  the  7th  of  February. 
He  was  advised  to  try  Westminster,  where  Mr.  John  Churchill, 
the  brother  of  his  coa^utor,  the  satirist,  and  others,  were  in 
his  interest,  but  he  boldly  struck  for  the  city  of  London.  He 
tx>k  up  his  quarters  with  Mr.  Hayley,  in  Ghreat  Alie 
Street,  Goodman's  Fields.  There  he  wrote  a  most  sub- 
missive and  pleading  letter  to  the  king,  stating  his  loyalty 
aud  his  grievances,  and  prayiug  for  a  frill  pudon,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  privileges  of  his  country.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  his  letter;  and  though,  when  he  first  entered 
London,  Horace  Mann  said  he  saw  his  hackney-chair 
followed  only  by  a  dozen  women  and  children,  yet,  no 
sooner  did  he  boldly  appear  in  the  streets  of  London,  with 
the  outlawry  still  in  full  force,  yet  declaring  himself  a  can. 


didate  for  the  rq>resentation  of  the  dty ,  than  he  was  received 
by  the  crowd  with  the  most  vociferous  acclamations.  There 
were  seven  candidates  at  the  poll.  Wilkes  received  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty HMven  votes,  but  he  was 
still  lowest  on  the  polL  His  friends,  the  mob,  had  no 
franchise. 

Undaunted  by  his  defeat,  he  immediately  offered  himself 
for  IViiddlesex,  and  there,  though  the  mob  could  not  vote, 
they  could  act  for  him.  They  assembled  in  vast  numbers, 
shouting,  **  Wilkes  and  Liberty  I  '*  They  accompanied  him 
to  the  poll ;  they  stopped  all  the  roads  that  led  to  the 
hustings  at  Brentford,  suffering  no  one  to  pass  who  was  not 
for  Wilkes  and  liberty.  His  zealous  supporters  wore  blue 
cockades  or  paper  in  their  hats,  inscribed  "  Wilkes  and 
liberty,*'  or  "  No.  45.*'  At  night  they  assembled  in  the 
streets,  insisting  on  people  illuminating  their  houses  in 
honour  of  Wilkes;  abused  all  Scotchmen  they  met; 
scribbled  *^No.  46"  on  the  panels  of  carriages  as  they 
passed ;  made  the  parties  in  them  shout  their  favourite  cry ; 
brcd^ethe  windows  of  lord  Bute  at  the  west-end,  and  of 
Harley,  the  brd  mayor,  at  the  Mansion  House— the  same 
Harley,  a  younger  brother  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who,  as 
sheriff,  had  had  to  bum  the  ''No.  45  "  of.the  "^  North  Briton," 
in  Comhill.  By  such  means  the  mob  managed  to  return 
Wilkes  at  the  rery  head  of  the  polL 

Tins  was  wormwood  to  the  government ;  and  Wilkes  did 
not  leave  them  many  days  in  quiet.  He  had  declared  that, 
on  returning  to  England,  he  would  surrender  himself  under 
his  outlawry  on  the  first,  day  of  the  next  term.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  20th  of  April,  he  presented  himself  to  the 
court  of  king's  bench,'  attended  by  his  counsel,  Mr.  Glynn, 
and  avowed  himself  ready  to  surrender  to  the  laws.  Lord 
MaDsfield  declared  that  he  was  not  there  by  any  legal 
process,  and  that  the  court  could  not  take  notice  of  him ;  but  in 
a  few  days  he  was  taken  on  a  writ  of  capias  ad  legatum,  and 
on  the  8th  of  June  he  was  again  brought  before  lord 
Mansfield,  who  declared  the  outlawry  void  through  a  flaw 
in  the  indictment ;  but  the  original  verdict  against  him  was 
confirmed,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment, 
and  two  fines  of  five  hundred  pounds  each— one  for  the 
"  North  Briton,"  and  the  other  for  the  "  Easay  on  Woman." 

But  these  proceedings  had  not  been  effected  without  con- 
tinual tumults.     On  the  day  that  Wilkes  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  king'b  bench,  on  the  27th  of  April,  and,  bong 
refused  bail,  was  sent  to  the  king's  bench  prison,  the  mob 
stopped  the  hackney  coach  as  it  proceeded  over  Westmiiiat^ 
Bri^,  Uxk  out  the  horses,  and,  with  shouts  of  "  Wilkes 
and  Liberty  1 "  drew  him,  not  to  the  prison,  bat  into  the 
dty,  and  took  him  into  a  tavern  in  Comhill,  where  they  I 
kept  him  till  midnight,  declaring  that  he  should  e^joy  his 
fireedom  in  spite  of  the  bw.     But  Wilkes  knew  his  position 
better  than  his  champions,  and,  stealing  away,  he    went; 
voluntarily  to  the  king's  bench,  and  surrendered  himself.  | 
The  next  morning,  whra  the  mob  knew  that  he  ^was  in 
prison,  they  aaaembled  in  furious  throngs,  and  demanded,! 
under  the  most  terrible  menaces,  his  liberation.    This  beinfl 
taken  no  notice  of,  they  began  to  tear  down  the  railing' 
and  to  light  a  bonfire,  as  if  they  would  bum  in  the  door, 
the  Porteus  mob  did  at  Edinburgh.    They  were  at  len 
dispersed  by  a  detachment  of  horse  guards,  bat  not  until  t 
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mob  had  abused  and  pelted  the  soldiers.  These  riots  were 
kept  up  in  different  places  from  day  to  day ;  and,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  on  which  the  parliament  met,  though  only  for 
a  few  days,  vast  crowds  assembled  in  St.  George's  Field,  in 
the  firm  persuasion  that,  as  Wilkes  was  member  for  Middle- 
sex, notldng  could  prevent  him,  by  virtue  of  his  privilege, 
coming  out  of  prison  and  takiug  his  place.  As  the  gates 
continued  closed,  the  demands  were  vehement  for  his  appear- 
aDce,  and  the  crowd  began  to  assail  the  prison  gates  with 
stones  and  brickbats.  The  uproar  became  so  violent  that 
the  soldiers  were  called  out ;  and  the  riot  act  being  read  by 
two  magistrates,  Messrs.  GiUam  and  Ponton,  the  mob  fell 
furiously  on  both  soldiers  and  justices,  pelting  them  with 
mad  and  stones.    The  soldiers,  who  were  Scotch,  a  detach- 


was  alleged  that  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  pursue  and 
seize  the  rioter,  but  this  could  only  be  done  through  the 
permission  of  their  officer,  Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  and  that, 
so  far  from  having  given  such  permission,  he  demanded  who 
had  fired  the  gun  without  his  orders. 

The  death  of  the  young  man  was  only  the  prelude  to 
further  bloodshed.  The  mob  became  frantic,  and  assailed 
the  troops  with  brickbats.  Gillam,  the  magistrate,  ordered 
them  to  fire ;  they  fired,  and  killed  six  men,  and  wounded 
fifteen,  including  two  women.  The  excitement  against  the 
soldiers  and  magistrates  was  intense.  The  people  styled  it 
the  massacre  of  St.  George's ;  the  coroner's  inquest  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  Donald  Maclean,  and 
against  his  commander,  ensign  Murray,  as  an  accessory. 
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meat  of  the  third  regiment  of  foot  gnards,  hated  Wilkes  for 
his  continual  jibft  on  their  nation,  and  were  in  no  mood  to 
show  much  fOTbearance  towards  his  followers.  A  High- 
lander, named  Donald  Maclean,  irritated  by  the  pelting  of 
the  mob,  broke  from  the  ranks  with  two  other  Celts,  and 
gAve  chase  to  a  young  man  in  a  red  waistcoat,  who  had  been 
particularly  active  in  throwing  at  them.  The  man  escaped 
into  a  cowshed,  and  the  soldiers  following,  found  a  young 
man  in  a  red  waistcoat  in  the  shed,  and  shot  him.  It  was 
alleged  in  evid^ce  by  the  young  man^s  father,  that  this 
Toung  man  whom  they  shot  was  not  the  man  they  had  pur- 
sued, bat  a  mere  quiet  spectator ;  that  the  actual  rioter  had 
pased  through  the  shed  and  got  away  further.    Again  :  it 

6.— N.S. 


Gillam,  who  had  ordered  them  to  fire,  was  also  indicted  for 
murder.  Maclean,  as  he  was  conveyed  to  prison,  was  in 
danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace ;  but,  when 
the  prisoners  were  brought  to  trial,  they  were  not  only 
acquitted,  but  the  new  parliament  voted  loyal  addresses  on 
the  occasion  ;  and  the  government,  through  lord  Barrington, 
the  secretary  at  war,  and  in  the  king's  name,  thanked 
publicly  the  officers  and  men  for  their  signal  service  in  pro- 
tecting the  pubHc  peace.  This  only  added  fresh  fuel  to  the 
popular  flame.  To  protect  the  public  peace  by  shooting  the 
people,  and  to  assure  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage,  as 
lord  Barrington  did,  that  they  should  have  every  assistance 
from  government  in  defending  them  from  all  legal  oonse- 
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queoeeB,  w.os  rightly  deemed  most  ua-Englisli  caaduct.  The 
riots  3pre«d  on  all  sidee.  The  lord  mayor,  I<Larl^y,  was 
obliged  to  have  aoldiera  to  defend  him  m  the  AlMwion 
House.  The  sulors,  the  very  day  before  the  riot,  haci,  ia  a 
body,  gone  up  to  parliament  to  petition  for  an  increoiio  of 
wages.  They  now  kept  together,  and  f<»*ced  the  men  from 
the  merchant  shipa  in  the  river  to  join  them.  They  forcibly 
detained  ahipe  that  were  ready  to  sail,  in  order  to  increase 
their  numbers.  The  coalheavers,  thus  preventcil  unloading 
ships,  took  the  field  against  tlie  sailors,  and  came  to  mortal 
combat  at  Stepney.  Several  of  the  sailors  were  killed ;  the 
coalheavers  cleared  the  ground  of  theiu,  aud  then  proceeded 
through  the  city  streets  with  drums  beating  and  ila^js  flying, 
and  declaring  that  they  would  give  five  guineas  for  a  sailor's 
head.  The  disorder  soon  spread  to  Newcastle  and  other 
ports.  In  London,  the  confusion  grow  every  day  more 
alarming.  The  tailors  turned  out,  and  auxxoonded  the 
Mansion  House ;  the  gbMS-^mders  and  the  artiaaaa  awelled 
the  chaos.  It  was  jsidsommer  before  quiet  oould  he 
restored,  aad  still  the  anxiety  lonauMd,  when  it  wm  seen 
how  easily  a  aingk,  woethkm  dBaangf^pm^m^  thus  xaiKaU 
the  elements  of  aoiacelry. 

Scarcely,  indeed,  was  the  tnimilt  laid,  w^hen  it  wm  m 
danger  df  Tenrinl.  Cooke,  the  oolleagne  of  Wilkes  in  the 
repiOBOtttatian  ef  Middksez,  died  in  Auguit ;  «iid 
Glynn,  Wilkes^s  dating  and  constant  advocate, 
liated,  and  eleetod  »  Wilkes's  colleague. 

Abroad,  things  appeared  as  nnsettled  as  at  l^ome.  Nene 
of  tfaB  most  gloomy  duutacter  eaoae  £kibi  the  Aitteneaa 
colonies:  tiie  tidings  of  the  new  duties  hnd  ezcttod  the 
wildest  xadignation  and  menaces,  especially  in  Maasaidiasettis. 
On  the  oaotinest  ef  Sorope,  amongst  others,  1^  FveAeh 
design  of  making  rtifiirilTnn  naitew  of  Ootsiaa,  eaoited  the 
strongest  ieeling.  Ccnsea  had  beoa  held  for  ceatanes  by 
Genoa,  and  with  aach  oppressive  rigoor,  that  tlie  people  hasd 
reMled  and  fought  desperately  for  iiieir  iodepcndenoe.  In 
1736  th(^  liad  cfaosen  as  tMr  ting  Tbeodore  N«MiMff,  a 
German  adventaeer  ;  tet  the  Ci«D0flae  eaBai  in  tiie  aid  ^ 
the  French,  and  were  4tas  eoabL^d  to  pat^9«a  tite  Fesait- 
ance  for  a  time,  «ad  to  drire  oat  NeulMff,  mhn^  nller  numy 
wanderings^  amvod  in  London  in  the  utmoi*  poverty,  and 
died  there  in  1756,  aftier  a  loDf  JAapriii— urt  ibr  debt. 
The  Corsicans,  however,  KbeOod  again,  jnd  put  «t  ihw 
head  general  Pascal  PaoB,  a  brave  man  and  a  aupersor 
statesman,  PaoU  made  an  appeal  to  the  whole  of  Europe  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  the  independeoee  of  .his  country. 
So  long  as  hejiad  only  the  Genoese  to  contend  against  he 
set  them  at  defiance,  and  confined  them  to  the  few  fortified 
places  ofrthe  island.  Bat  the  Genoese,  tired  ottt  by  the 
struggle,  made  over  ail  14^r  osmnied  righto  in  the  island 
to  the  French,  aad  Cboisetd  sent  out  an  armament  to  reduce 
it.  Paoli  solicited  the  aasistanoe  of  £nglaud,  «i  a  free 
ration,  to  assist  them  in  Mng  so,  too.  Amongst  those  who 
most  warmly  symqpatliised  with  the  struggling  Corsicans, 
wus  Boswell,  the  biographer  of  Johnson.  Ho  had  been  in 
(.'orsica,  and  estabKshed  a  finn  and  a('!miring  friendship  with 
Paoli.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  appeared  his  "  Tour  in 
Corsica,"  in  which  he  endeavoun*d  to  rouse  the  ayiiipathi<» 
of  £ngiaad  lor  the  island,  and  roproiented  Paoli  as  (ioie 
Pericleg  of  Corsica,     lio  appealed  to  Knglishmen  Uirongli 


the  nowspapers,  and  addressed  a  zealous  letter  to  Chatham. 
He  pointed  out  the  advaata^^  of  having  Corsica  in  friendly 
alliance  with  us,  aad  implored  Chatliam  to  use  liis  iufiuence 
to  obtain  the  reoall  of  a  proolauiation  issued  by  the  -British 
government',  prohibiting  the  subjects  of  George  III.  'from 
any  intcroonrse  with  \iiiat  it  styled  *^  the  insurants  aud 
malcontents  oi  Corsica. '' 

Chatham  showed  strong  sympathy  with  tlie  Coiwcans, 
and  blamed  the  indifference  of  the  ministefti.  Tiiis  indiflEer- 
ence  was,  however,  not  partaken  of  by  the  duke  of  Grafton 
and  lord  Slielburne.  Shelburne  addressed  a  *pirit<:d 
remonstrance  to  the  duke  de  Choiseid,  through  the  hands  of 
lord  Kochford,  our  ambassador  at  Paris.  He  went  in  it  as  far 
as  he  could  without  menacing  a  direct  deckration  of  war. 
This  conduct  appeared  to  make  a  deep  impression,  but  it 
was  not  lasting.  The  French,  who  dreaded  Chatham,  who 
would  not  have  ventured  on  this  aggression  had  he  been  in  his 
&11  ¥igottr  «f  sund,  ilrnew  tifiat  he  wras  still  completely  help^ 
less  throqgAi  his  jaalady .  They  ImA  ate  SBana^ed  to  discover 
ithnt  the  JBfuIk  ^  the  ^ngliiii  cabiset  were  wholly  regard le^;s 
of  theiale  of  Canica.  Lord  finefafesd  jnfonned  <!rrafton 
that  Loord  Mamififiid,  wbo  wm  m  Pans,  lad  camapketely 
jvinedthe  wUe  B^prtiation  witb  Franee,  by  saying  one 
4iiQr,«titibetaUeof  one -dt  the  aoBaistaM  uf  France,  tinattLe 
finj^ish  waaatrj  wtse  too  w^ak,  and  the  natioa  tee  wiae, 
t0«ntor  inio a  war  far  the  sake  tS  Conioa.  This  iofltantly 
ifhnngarl.  the  wiieie  tone  of  the  Frenok  suiuBtry,  and  t^y 
paid  no  aaeie  rq^srd  to  -Mm  remaoDStcnnoe  of  the  fing^ii 
oajbinet. 

wAfl  it  wnsnot  for  Bnglaad  to  endanger  anothefr  Europoau 
war  by  openly  aasinning  the  support  of  C/Otaioa  agarast  France, 
Godlxm  endeavoured  to  aid  k  secretly.  He  djapatehed  oap- 
tain  I>unfln!t  to  Pa^,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  ia  t4io 
Sardinian  acrvioe.  Dvnant  passed  sa&ly  through  2<\!anoe 
te  Oenoa,  and  thence,  ia  an  Kngiiah  Axp  of  war,  to  Cor8r0.\. 
Paoli  i«|ireaeated  the  in|mrtonee  of  a  Knnd  aopply  of  ansQ.s 
and  anwnmiitaan,  ia  tke  absence  of  otlrar  aosiataace,  aad  the^\' 
wwBsyeedflyaentasprivatdy  as  pnwJiiii:.  B«tthe«on'test  of 
tins  Httls  idand  i^aiwt  Franoe  wsa  hopeAem.  Pofoli  was 
«v«ipow8red,  his  Ibrcss  and  friends  scctteced,  an4  lie  beto  )1: 
himsBitf  to  London,  where  be  was  ent^MBUMAaealiy  reeeived 
^^POB  IvowMMd  mitk  m  pennMi  by  the  king,  and  wts  the 
friend  of  most  €i  the  dMiigni^wd  artists,  liicmti.  and 
statesmen,  Burke,  Reynolds,  ^ohneen,  dco. 

In  October  of  this  year  Chatham  at  length  resigned.  II? 
had  reAinMshcd  Hayes,  imetgiiiing  that  he  should  recover  his 
health  there,  and  in  the  autumn  the  gout,  quitting  in  soino 
degree  its  hold  on  his  nerves,  began  to  dct(»r"mno  towards 
the  cKtremitiw  again.  This  rt5le«9ed  tlw  itriw!  to  a  certain 
•extent,  though  not  So  mnch  as  to  allow  liim  t^  tW*%t  of 
btisinoss.  lie  was  stlH  inrrisible  to  his  friends;  iMit  the 
duke  of  Grafton  sottg4it  thrwigh  lady  Chatliam  io  oonVt»y 
to  him  the  information  of  oertain  «hangee  in  tlte  caljinm  n»<i 
in  frovutument,  which  it  was  teanA  he  nngiit  ohf«ct  to. 
The  first  was  the  propelled  removal  of  lord  SUelbiutie, 
betwixt  whom  aud  Grafton  th«f>e  was  so  much  diA\;ruaoe  of 
opinion  that  they  could  j>ot  go  on  together.  Tlie  public 
believod  that  the  real  cauee  «f  Shelbaniis's  lilumMl  was  hia 
energetic  TemomiTances  to  Franec  ngwinst  the  invasion  of 
■Corbioa ;  but  in  tins  nmpact  Gmfbon  apfReans  to  iiavo  beoa 
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nearly  as  zealons.  The  grounds  of  diiferenoe  were  older  and 
more  general.  The  other  change  was  the  remoral  of  sir 
Jeffrey  Amherst  from  the  goremment  of  Virginia.  Sir 
Jeffrey  had  been  one  of  Chatham's  most  able  generak  in 
America,  and  had  recdved,  in  reward  for  his  services,  the 
nominal  appointment,  according  to  the  bad  custom  of  the 
time,  of  governor  of  Virginia,  with  the  Kberty  of  living  in 
England,  and  performing  his  duties  by  a  deputy !  It  was 
now  pleaded,  that  in  the  critical  state  of  the  American 
colonies  it  was  necesEiary  to  have  an  active  governor  on  the 
spot,  and  Amherst  was  caUed  upon  to  resign,  and  to  accept 
a  pension  in  lieu  of  the  post.  Sir  Jeffrey  stoutly  refused, 
and  the  king  was  obliged  formally  to  dismiss  him.  Ministers 
did  not  get  much  credit  for  their  pretence  of  sending  out  a 
more  active  governor,  by  their  choice  of  lord  Bottetort;  and 
it  was  said  the  change  was  made — ^not  because  Virginia 
wanted. a  governor,  but  because  the  court  wanted  a  place 
for  a  favourite. 

Chatham,  when  informed  of  these  changes  by  his  wife, 
strongly  disapproved  of  tbem  both.  He  wrote  to  Grafton 
on  the  12th  of  October,  only  threb  days  after  the  duke  had 
had  his  interview  with  lady  Chatham  at  Hayes,  begging  he 
would  request  the  king  graciously  to  permit  him  to  resign 
the  seals.  He  pleaded  his  weak  and  broken  health  as 
the  necessary  cause,  but  he  did  not  omit  to  express  his 
regret  for  the  removal  of  lord  Shelbume  and  Sir  Jeffrey 
Amherst. 

It  might  have  been  imagined,  by  the  consternation  which 
this  announcement  produced,  that  Chatham  had  been  all 
this  time  most  actively  discharging  the  office  of  premier. 
The  withdrawal  of  his  name  merely  was  regarded  as  a  most 
detrimental  thing  to  the  government.  Grafton  wrote  back 
instantly,  stating  how  injurious  his  withdrawal  would  be  to 
the  king's  affairs,  and  reminding  him  how  he  had  himself 
remained  in  at  his  request,  contrary  to  his  own  wishes. 
But  Chatham  the  next  day  reiterated  his  proposal  in  more 
positive  terms.  Grafton  was  obliged  to  communicate  the 
fact  to  the  king,  who  was  equally  alarmed,  and  wrote  with 
his  own  hand,  pressing  his  retention  of  office.  "  I  think," 
he  said,  "  that  I  have  a  right  to  insist  on  your  remaining  in 
my  service,  since  you  entered  office  at  my  own  requisition  in 
1766,  for  I  with  pleasmre  look  forward  to  the  time  of  your 
recovery,  when  I  may  have  your  assistance  in  resisting 
the  torrent  of  factions  this  country  so  much  labours 
under.''  He  added  that  Grafton  and  the  lord  ciiancellor 
were  both  looking  forward  to  that  event  witl.  the  same 
pleasure. 

All  persua^on  was  useless;  Chatham  wrote  that  his 
health  would  positively  prevent  his  retaining  the  seals,  and  he 
commissioned  lord  chancellor  Camden  to  deliver  them  into 
the  king's  hands.  Camden,  at  the  same  time,  proposed  to 
resign  also ;  but  neither  the  king  nor  Grafton  would  listen 
to  his  retiring,  and  he  remained. 

Camden  was  desired  to  offer  the  privy  seal  to  the  earl 
of  Bristol,  a  friend  of  Chatham's ;  but  Bristol  would  not 
consent  to  accept  it,  till  he  had  consulted  Chatham. 
Chatham  coolly  replied  that,  having  withdrawn  fh>m  public 
business  himself,  he  must  be  excused  declining  to  advise 
what  arrangements  of  office  should  be  made ;  but  recom- 
mended Bristol,  if  he  accepted  the  seal,  to  accept  with  an 


intention  to  retain  it,  not  as  holding  it,  according  to  his 
avowal,  as  the  locum  tenens  of  himselfl  Bristol  took  the  seal, 
and  lord  Bochfbid  was  sent  for  from  Paris,  and  took  the 
place  of  Shdburne. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  8tk  of  November.  The  two 
great  objects  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  government  in 
these  days  were  North  America  and  John  Wilkes.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  to  which  it  attached  the  most  importance,  and  on 
which  it  showed  the  most  want  of  sagacity.  By  their  proud 
and  arbitrary  ignorance  of  the  plainest  principles  of  legisla- 
tion, they  raised  Wilkes  into  the  idol  of  the  nation,  and  lost 
the  noblest  colonies  of  the  kingdom.  The  speech  from  the 
throne  alluded  to  the  troubles  in  America  in  a  spirit  that 
boded  only  further  mischief.  It  spoke  of  the  rebellious 
character  of  the  proceedings  in  America,  and  an  address  was 
carried  through  both  houses  of  the  most  violent  kind. 
Amongst  other  things,  it  was  said,  "  We  lament  that  the 
arts  of  wicked  and  designing  men  should  have  been  able  to 
rekindle  that  flame  of  sedition  in  some  of  your  migesty's 
colonies  in  North  America,  which,  at  the  dose  of  the  late 
parliament,  your  majesty  saw  reason  to  hope  was  well  nigh 
extinguished.  We  shall  be  ever  ready  to  hear  and  redress 
any  real  grievances  of  your  majesty's  Amwican  subjects ;  but 
we  should  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  us  if  we  did  not  with- 
stand every  attempt  to  infringe  or  weaken  our  just  rights ; 
and  we  shall  always  consider  it  one  of  our  most  important 
duties  to  maintain  entire  and  inviolate  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  iQgislatnre  of  Great  Britain  over  every  part  of  the 
British  empire." 

Here  Chatham  saw  his  grand  flourish  of  supreme  au- 
thority at  once  assumed  for  the  very  purpose  of  resisting 
by  arms  and  bloodshed  that  sacred  right,  of  no  taxation 
without  representation,  which  he  had  at  the  same  time 
insisted  on. 

This  preposterous  address  was  carried  by  the  lords 
unanimously:  in  the  commons  it  encountered  a  proper 
though  not  a  prevailing  opposition.  There  Burke  ex- 
claimed in  astonishment  at  the  fresh  violation  of  the  rights 
of  juries,  ^  If  your  remedy  is  such  as  is  not  likely  to  appease 
the  Americans,  but  rather  to  exasperate  them,  you  fire  a 
cannon  upon  your  enemy  which  will  recoil  upon  yourselves. 
And  why  take  such  a  course?  Because  you  say  you  cannot 
trust  a  jury  of  that  country.  Sir,  that  word  must  convey 
horror  to  every  feeling  mind.  If  you  have  not  a  party 
amongst  two  millions  of  people,  you  must  either  change 
your  plan  of  government,  or  renounce  your  colonies  for 
ever!" 

Colonel  BarnS  used  language  equally  emphatie.  Dowdes- 
well.  Sir  George  Saville,  Alderman  Beckford,  Sir  Charles 
Saunders,  George  Onslow,  and  even  George  Grenville,  now 
in  opposition,  resisted  the  address.  But  their  voices  availed 
nothing  against  such  arguments  as  those  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
who  talked  of  the  insolent,  treasonable  libels  of  the 
Americans ;  of  their  unwarrantable  combinations  to  cut  off 
all  commerce  wit^the  mother  country ;  of  now  rejecting  all 
middle  terms  of  accommodation.  Or  the  language  of  lord 
Barrington,  who  called  the  Americans  traitors,  and  worse 
than  traitors,  who  must  be  put  down  by  troops.  Or  of 
lord  North,  who  described  the  Americans  as  k»t  to  all  feel- 
ings of  duty  or  regard  to  the  mother  country,  who  gave  on 
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proofs  of  any  return  of  aSection,  and  who  gave  you  no 
credit  for  any  good  intentions  towards  them.  He  declared 
they  must  go  through  firmly  with  the  resolve  to  put  them 
down ;  and  jStanley  triumphantly  asked  what  was  to  become 
of  the  insolent  town  of  Boston,  when  they  deprived  the 
iuhabitante  of  the  power  of  sending  out  their  rams  md 
molasses  to  the  coast  of  Africa  ?  Adding  that  they  must  be 
treated  as  aliens,  for  they  had  treated  us  as  such. 

But  even  this  language  might  have  lost  mnoh  of  its  ini- 
tating  effects,  had  it  not  been  backed  by  acts  of  a  sttU  more 
irritating  chBaKioter.  Lord  Hillsborough,  the  new  colonial 
miimter,  moved  YOtes  of  censure  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
assembly  of  MaasachusetiB  and  the  meetings -at  Boston ;  but 
he  had  done  more — ^he  had  already  sent  troops  into  the 
colony  to  crush  sooh  expressioBB  of  opinion  by  martial 
force. 

The  ncfws  of  the  act  imposing  impart  datieB  had  re- 
awakened an  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  lliuBachusetts. 
Dr.  Franklin  had  immediately  a  practical  proof  of  the 
doctrine  he  had  propounded  before  the  English  parliament, 
that  it  might  levy  import  duties,  but  not  internal  duties. 
Lord  Chatham,  had  he  been  in  a  condition  of  mind  capal^e 
of  it,  might  then  see  the  faJkcy  of  ike  very  same  opinions 
held  by  him.  The  Americans  scattered  all  «a<Ai  vpecions 
cobwebs  to  the  winds.  They  declared  that  no  iams  cfany 
kiwi  should  be  levied,  except  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  representfttives  in  their  own  assemMies;  and  had^our 
fit:it?snicn  of  that  day  only  recognised  this  simple  and  con- 
spicuous priuciple  of  Magna  Charta,  they  would  laave  spared 
Eiifjlanda  bloody  war  against  its  own  children,  and  North 
America  might  to-day  hare  been  an  integral  portion  of  the 
British  empire. 

The  'Boatonians  took  inunediate  steps  to  realise  their 
•loctrines.  lu  October,  1767,  the  chief  men  there  met,  and 
entered  into  a  bond  to  purchase  or  wear  no  English  manu- 
facture, but  to  encourage  domestic  manufactmre  till  these 
obnoxious  import  duties  were  withdrawn.  The  Iffassa- 
chusetts^  assembly  passed  strong  i^esohitionB  to  tin  same 
effect,  and  Mr.  James  Otis,  -who  had  been  most  active  in 
conteuding  for  them,  exerted  himself,  through  the  press,  to 
circulate  them  all  over  America.  Mr.  John  Dickinson 
wrote  the  celebrated  "  Letters  of  a  Farmer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania," which  were  in  England  strongly  attributed  to 
Franklin,  who  had  now  seen  that  it  was  time  to  renounce 
publicly  his  ill-considered  opinions  on  the  Bubjoct  of  taxa- 
tion ;  and  he  did  this  in  a  preface  which  he  wrote  for  this 
work,  and  which  he  republished  here.  At  the  same  time, 
Franklin  slill  confeaeed  his  error  with  reluctance ;  and,  in 
private  conversation,  would  ask  what  the  Bostonians meant? 
^'hat  subordination  they  acknowledged  to  parliament,  if 
they  discLiimcd  its  power  of  making  law  ?  It  is  clear  that 
Friiiiklin,  with  all  his  shrewdness,  did  not  yet  compre- 
\wi\\  till  the  meaning  of  that  signific4int  word — repreaonta- 
tioii. 

Causes  were  not  long  wanting  for  tes^^ng  the  Tesolntion 
of  the  people  of  MassachtTsetts.  The  governor  of  that 
colony,  Francis  Barnard,  was  precisely  the  man  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  crisis.  He  was  able,  determined,  and  of  a  hot 
tamper.  The  people  hated  him,  because  they  knew  that  he 
Avas  ^vriting  home  dispatches  full  of  the  most  unfavourable 


representations  of  their  prooeedix^  and  designs.  He  refused 
to  confirm  the  nomination  of  such  member^  of  the  council 
as  he  knew  weie  opposed  to  the  new  regulation ;  and  lord 
ShelbarBe  -suppoEted  him  in  'his  act.  In  consequence,  the 
assemUy  addressed  a  ciioular  letter  to  all  the  other  colonies, 
oalMng  on  them  to  unite  in  defeating  the  new  duties. 
Barnard  in  Yaia  opposed  the  resolution  authorising  this  cir- 
cular letter ;  a&d,  on  his  report,,  lord  Hillsborough  instructed 
him  to  demand  horn,  the  assembly  the  rescinding  of  the 
resolution.  The  assembly  refused,  deckring  that  if  a 
British  miniater  eould  control  the  votes  of  provincial 
auemblies,  liberty  was  bat  a  mere  show.  'Bie  effect  of  all 
this  iwBBS  so  &r  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of  oppcsition,  that 
aevend  of  ti»  members,  who  had  <voted  against  the  circukr 
letter,  aowTOted  against  arescinding  it.  Lord  Hiysborou^'h 
had  instraoted  Barnard  to  dissolve  the  assembly  in  case  it ' 
refiised  to  resci&d  the  nesolution.  In  the  meantime,  events 
took  place  which  might  have  caused  a  more  judicious  man 
to  pause  eve  he  fulfilled  these  instructions. 

On  the  lOth  of  June,  1768,  a  sloop  called  the  Liberty, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Joim  Hancock,  of  Boston,  arrived  in 
the  harbour  of  that  city  laden  with  a  cargo  of  Madeixa  wine. 
It  had  been  the  custom  ol  late,  on  the  arrival  of  vessels 
carrying  goods  chargeable  with  the  new  import  duties,  for 
the  tide-waiter,  en  going  on  board,  to  sit  and  drink  punch 
with  the  master  in  the  cabin,  whilst  the  sailors  and  otiiers 
were  landing  the  goods ;  after  which  the  compliant  tide- 
waiter  pvooeeded  to  examine  the  ship,  and,  finding  no 
ohai^feable  cargo,  reported  accordingly.  But  now  the  new 
ataff  of  commisBioaers  had  arrived,  and  they  took  their 
measures  to  prevent  this  winkij^  at  the  truth.  This  had 
already  led  to  direct  violence.  A  daring  smuggler,  named 
Malcolm,  .had  some  time  before,  with  his  men,  fought  sword 
in  hand  the  onstom-house  offioers,  and  landed  from  his  ahip 
sixty  pipes  of  Madeira  in  spite  of  them.  From  that  time  he 
had  become  one  of  the  most  determined  supporters  of  the 
compaet  oiot  to  purchase  anything  manufactured  in  Kiyland , 
and  threatened  the  persons  and  property  of  suoh  as  decline<l 
to  subscribe  to  it. 

On  tikis  ooQBfiion  the  commissionerB  prepared  to  secure  the 
duties  on  the  'Oargo.  They  sent  on  board  an  excise  officer, 
duly  instructed,  who,  being  as  usual  invited  to  take  punch 
nith  the  captain  in  the  oabin,  declined,  and  other  and  more 
tempting  proposals  being  made  him,  Jie  declined  them  tao. 
Whereuprm,  he  was  immediately  seized,  and  lecked  up  in 
the  cabii^  whilst  the  wine  was  carried  on  shore.  Next 
morning  the  skipper  entered  a  few  pipes  of  wine  at  the 
custom  house  as  the  whole  of  his  cargo ;  but  the  coounis- 
sioaers,  djar^gaeding  this  false  entiy,  immediately  ardoperl 
the  eomptroUer  to  seiae  tho  sloop  in  the  king's  name,  an<l 
mark  the  broad  arrow  upon  her.  The  comptroller  signalktl 
the  Bomney  man-of-war,  -lying  at  anchor  off  Boston,  to 
take  the  sloop  in  tow  and  oarry  her  under  her  .guns. 
Crowds,  meantime,  had  gathered  on  the  quay,  and 
Malcolm,  the  smuggler,  headiog  t^m,  commenced  measures 
for  resistance.  The  captain  of  the  Romney  sent  out  hi.s 
boat's  crew  to  liaul  in  the  sloop,  and  the  mob,  instigated  by 
Mrtloolm,  attacked  with  stones.  The  man-of-war's  zncn^ 
notwithstanding,  executed  their  task,  and  carried  tiie 
Liberty  under  the  .guns  of  the  .fiomney. 
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Bijub  tiia  8ace«tt  ctf  tho.  oafttore  onlgr  io<w»!^ifi<ri.  tins  com^ 
iniT^iriia  on  gh»n*  Maloolift  and  hb-  mob  ajbtocked  the 
cuiitom^KHiw  officenr  witk  all  thsirfury..  The  tumult  cou<^ 
tioudd  the  n«ulr  d«jr ;  ^:  mob  broka  tha*  windows  of  the 
liQUBtt  of  tlie  ooauauBioneia.  and  tho  custckm-housa  officers; 
tht^-  dragged  the  oolleotpr'a  boat  oa  ahone,  aud  uuidd  &  boa- 
iira  of  it.  TU^ao.  offioaca  ^ad  ias  theic  livdfl — fixst  on  board 
tJie  lioinaajs,  anul  thou  to^  Caatle  Willhua,  a  fortn^ea  at  the 
mouth,  of  the  hacbouc.  Xho  thicd  day  was  Sundajr,  aod  the 
Bostouiaus  kept  thii  day  with  the  dicoruui  cuatomary  with 
Kew  EugUiuiejs ;  but  on  the  Monday  the  riot  yiNks  resumed 
with  unabated  vigour.  Phbcarda  were  carried  round  the 
towa,  calling,  on  the  Sons  of  Liberty  to  meet  on  Tuesday 
ut  ten  o'clock.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  members  of  the 
uon- importation  associations,  which  had  been  establLshed 
thore,  and  in  many  parts  of  America.  They  had  adopted 
that  designation  from  a  phrase  in  a  speech  of  colonel  Barre't;, 
ileliverod  in  parliament  as  early  as  1765.  Daughim^  of 
Liberty  existed  as  .well  as  Sous  of  Liberty,  wha*  nuiinially 
l>3uiid  themselves  to  driuk  no  tiMK  as^wjll  an  to  wiaac  uothiug- 
iatported  after  the  pa^iugrof  these- dutiesk 

The  meeting  6.iut  a  dl»pttiaUioiir  to  the  gmramoFto  inq^uire 
why  the  sbop  had  beea  removed  froio.  the  q«af,  which, 
they  averted,  implied  aa  uiLwortfaymi^iGios  of  the  people  of 
Boston.'  The  ans^ver  waa-easf.  They  who  fi>rced:  goods  on 
^hore,  sword  iu  kuxd^  and  locked  up  tide-waiters,  wera  not 
very  likely  to  reapeet  the  royal  aathority  in  ngivd  to  the 
ship.  The  magiatoUm^  howevtes,  made- a  point  of  executing 
their  duty.  Tlwy  isaued  a  proelafiial^ioii^  oflbring  &  reward 
for  the  i^pvehenatoiiP  of  the  nnglaadecs  of  the  riot,  aaia  flew 
of  the  lower  ordecs  were  taken  op ;  but  on  the  gnuul  jury 
lata  the  sopRMu-3  Btngleader,  Malcolm,  aaid  his  aasocia^^es, 
who,  of  course,  found  no  true  bill  against  them.  This  wa»a 
iiroceediug  which  demoostrated  beyxind  any  doubt,  that  all 
civil  control  over  tho  ooionists  waa  at  an  end,  so  long  aa  the 
'ibuoxious  0.2':  of  parliament  existed,  and  haDcafiorth,  iu 
default  of  its  repeal,  martial  Yaw  most  preTail. 

.In  the  nuLUt  o£  tliia  oDminobibn,  goyemoc  Barnaid  dis- 
solved the  a«s0albl3^  The  seizure-  of  thft  aibop  and  the 
di^olution  of  the  aasenfoly^  nisaed  tfaa  POMntmeni;  o^.  tin 
people  of  Boston  to  the  higjiast.  pitch*  Tha^  wece  wound 
up  to  a  spirit  of  silent  desperation,  and  fucdier  (mnw^waga 
already  in  operation  to  drive- 1^  mattar  to  a.  orisis..  l?wo 
days  before  the  seizure  of  the  sloop,  namely;  the  8th  of  Juiie^ 
lord  Hillsborough,  in  coiiseq^uence  of  the  dispatches  of 
governor  Barnard — that  the  laws  coiUd  not  be  enforced 
without  a  more  powerful  body  of  troops— sate  down,  and 
was  writing  an  order  to  general  Gage,  the  commander-in- 
chief  for  North  America,  to  dispatch,  from  Halifax  to 
Boston,  two  regimeuts  and  foiu*  ships  of  war.  The  day 
after  the  seizure,  lord  HiUsborough  was  also  in  England, 


They  entered  into  a  warn  anti-import  duty  letigue,  to  the  eff«x-t 
tliat,  afcer  the  Ut  of  January,  they  would  not  purcluisc  any 
artijdLes.  finom  EogUiiil  exc^t  salt,  coals^  fishing -tackh), 
hemp  and  duck,  bi»-lead  and  dliot,  wool -cards,  and  card> 
wire.  The  peopk  of  IR^ew  York  and.  the  merchants  of 
Salem  to  a  gveab  extent  snfaacribed  to  this  agreem*'ul, 
though  both  in  these  pkces  aoid  ia  Boston  the  uKao 
moderate  men  refused..  The  Bostoniawi  iiiaisted  that,  if  the 
Americans  ceased  to  inipont,  the  merchuntaiu  Britain/would 
suifer  so  severely  that  they  would  grow  desperate,  and  com- 
pel j^rliameut  to  repeal  the  act& 

Eiurly  in  September  arrivoil  the  news  that  troops  were 
coming  from  Halifax.  Oa  the  12th,  the  inhabitants  a]>- 
pointed  a  deputation  to  request  of  governor  Barnard  that  he 
would  convene  an  assembly,  but  hj  replied  that  he  could  not 
do  so  without  his  majesty's  commands  and  at  the  same  tiino 
coDfinned  the  news  that  troops  were  on  the  way.  At  tlii^ 
aimeuneement »  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  immediately 
I  caUetl',  aad  a  resolution  was  paased declaring  tliat  the  people  of 
Boston  would  take  every  means- of  defen/li ug  the  rights  and 
I  privilc^fes  secureti  to  t^iem  in  their  royal  oharter,  at  the  peril 
of  their  livosanil  fortuneft;  and  aseeond,  asserting  that  as  there 
was  an  apprehension  in  the  mind»  of  many  of  au  approach- 
ing war  with  France,  those  inhabitanta  who  were  not 
provided  be  requested  to  provide  themselma  fiirthwith  with 
armsi  They  aUo  appointed  a  committee  of  management, 
and  appointed  a  qouvention  to  be  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  iu 
Boston,  on  the  22ud  of  September. 

The  plea  for  the  oonrentioa  was,  thair  Baraoiwl,  on  being 
noq^ested'  to  call  an  assembly,,  had  declined';  and  that, 
although  an  aaBombly  must  meet  in  regular  conrse  in  May 
next,  the  circumstances  of  t*ie  time  would  noi>  allow  of  the 
delay.  Accordingly,  deputies  wew  elected  and  sent  fron. 
eight  (Ustriets  and  ninety-six  towns,  who  met  on  the  day 
fixed  in  Faneuil  Hall.  Barnard-  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
convention,  >vaming  them  of  the  illegal  course  they  were 
puEsuing;  and  the  convention^  after  sitting  five  or  six  dayji, 
holding  several  communications  with,  the  governor,  anr] 
dtoiwisg  up  a  petition  to  the  kmg^  quietly  dispersed.  But 
the  example  had  biwn  set,  aoid  ftom  t^is  day  w^e  may  dat-^ 
these  convention%  wiiioh,  beeoming  more  and  more  commor. , 
aaercised  the  most  deoided  infiuence  over  the  progress  of 
erents,  aod  onFentoallyt  asMmiedthe  whole  political  authority 
of  the  colonies* 

Probably  the  arrival  of  the  troops  hastened  the  dissolution 
of  the  convention,  for  the  very  same  day  the  ships  of  war  were 
seen  entering  the  harbour.  These  cast  anchor  near  the  Rom- 
ney  with  their  guns  ready  shotted  in  case  of  resistance.  The 
next  day,  October  1st,  colonel  Dalrymplc  landed  the  two 
regiments,  with  their  artillery  trains,  the  whole  not  cxccc .1- 
iug  700  men.     The  governor  desired  the  town  council  to 


writtog  to  governor  Barnard  to  infbrm  liira  of  his  order  in  his    provide  quarters  for  the  troops,  but  they  refimed,  alleging 
behalf.  |  that  th(»y  were  not  bound  to  do  so  by  the  Qujirteriiig  Act, 

Wliilflt  these  measures  were  in   progress,  the  people  of '  so  long  as  there  were  barracks  which  coul  1  accommodate 


Boston  were  exerting  themselves  to  arouse  the  people  of  the 
other  colonics  to  unite  in  the  re^tance  to  the  import  duties, 
and  to  the  mutiny  act,  which  authorised  the  magistrates  to 
break  into  any  house,  by  day  or  night,  in  search  of  deserters. 
They  sent  out  addresses  to  every  quarter,  concluding  with 
the  words: — "United,    we   conquer;   divided,    we  die!" 


them,  and-  that  the  barracks  at  the  castle  were  amply  suffi- 
cient. B^imard  sai  I  these  barracks  he  had  reserved  for  the 
two  other  regiments  coming  from  Ireland,  and  both  he  and 
colonel  Dalrymplc  insisted  on  their  being  received  into  the 
town.  Barnard  requested  them  to  oi-der  the  preparation  of 
what  was  called  the  "  manufacturing  house,"  occupied  by  a 
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number  of  poor  families ;  they  again  decliDed,  and  Barnard 
himself  endeavoured  to  clear  out  the  families,  but,  en- 
couraged by  the  townsmen,  they  stood  firm,  and  refused  to 
evacuate  the  house.  Meantime,  the  troops  were  landing,  and 
marched  into  the  town  with  drums  beating  and  flags  flyiug. 
One  of  the  regiments  was  permitted  to  take  up  its  tempo- 
rary quarters  in  Faneuil  Hall ;  the  other  was  compelled  to 
cDcamp  on  the  neighbouring  common.  Thence  they  re- 
moved to  the  town,  or  state  house,  which  the  governor 
ordered  to  be  vacated  for  them,  all  but  the  council  chamber, 
and  there  the  soldiers  made  good  their  ODtrance.  This  was 
opposite  to  the  principal  meeting  house ;  and  the  strict 
presbyterian  frequenters  of  it  were  scandalised  to  see  cannon 


The  obstinacy  shown  in  j^ton,  with  the  accounts  they 
disseminated  all  over  the  colonies,  wonderfully  encouraged 
others  in  the  same  temper.  The  same  resistance  to  the  « 
demands  of  the  governor  and  officials  manifested  itself,  and 
governors  and  assembhes  assumed  a  menacing  attitude  to- 
wards each  other ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  system  by  which 
governors  and  other  officials  had  been  supplied,  which  still  is  too 
much  in  practice,  was  ill  calculated  to  stand  the  test  of  a  crisis 
like  this.  Instead  of  men  chosen  for  their  abilities  and  respect- 
ability, they  had  been  sent  out  because  they  were  the  relatives 
or  dependents  of  great  families.  The  idea  was  to  find  places 
for  men  who  would  not  be  tolerated  at  home — ^not  suitable 
governors  and  magistrates  for  the  colonies.    General  Huske 


FA^fEUIL  HA2X,  EOSTOy, 


planted  in  front  of  it,  and  to  hear  the  sound  of  drum  and 
fife  whilst  at  their  worship. 

General  Grage,  commander-in-chief  for  the  colonies^  came 
himself  to  Boston,  to  enforce  the  finding  of  proper  quarters 
for  the  troops,  but  the  council  and  magistrates  still  refused, 
neither  would  they  find  any  provisions  according  to  the 
Mutiny  Act ;  and  Gage*was  obliged  to  hire  houses  and  make 
the  necessary  supplies  at  the  government  cost.  Nothing 
could  be  worse  than  the  spirit  existing  between  the  Bos- 
toniaus  and  the  soldiers.  They  regarded  the  soldiers  as  the 
tools  of  despotism,  and  the  soldiers  had  been  taught  to  look 
on  them  as  a  smuggling,  canting,  and   rebel  population. 


had,  in  1758,  spoken  pretty  plainly  on  this  subject : — "  As 
to  the  civil  officers  appointed  for  America,  most  of  the  placea 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown  have  been  filled  with  broken  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  of  bad,  if  any,  principles,  valets-de- 
chambre,  electioneering  scoundrels,  and  even  livery  ser- 
vants. In  one  word,  America  has  been  for  many  years 
made  the  hospital  of  England."  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  high-spirited  colonies  should  yearn  to  be  rid  of  this 
incubus? 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  afiairs  at  the  meeting  of 
parliament  in  November,  1768.  These  events  in  America 
claimed  immediate  attention.    The  petition  of  the  conven- 
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lion  of  Massachusetts,  on  its  arrival,  was  rejected  indig-  to  the  commerce  of  this  country.  It  was  not  only  taxing 
nantly.  The  opposition  called  for  the  production  of  the  the  Americans,  but  the  merchants  of  England.  He  severely 
correspondence  with  the  civil  a»d  military  authoritios  there  eenairtjd  tbe  conduct  of  the  new  ooaiiniaaioners,  who  had 
on  the  subject,  but  thia  demand  ymm  neg^tiv^jd.  '  diamissed  thi  old  xiiv^aBue  officers  of  ih»  crowa— good  mcD 

^n  January,  1769,  the  hwwe  of  lord*  took  iqj  tiu)  subject  !  approvt^l  of  both  thare  and  here.     He  tbougiit  we  had  done 
\n  a  loi&y  tone.     They  campUioed    of  the  saditi^Mss  aiKl    ttiischlef  enougk,  and  had  uew   a  bettor  qmortunity  of 


treasonable  proeeediug<i  of  tht)  people  of  Boston  aud  of 
MiiSiiachu^ett^  ge^uerally  *,  and  th«  dake  of  Budfoixl,  aifiiTU'- 
iiig-  that  it  wuM  olear  that  uo  wieh  acts  could  be  pmaished  by 
tlie  m^i^t rates  or  ttibuDals  of  the  colony,  moved  au  address 
to  the  king  rocommendiug  that  the  erimiuals  guilty  of  the 
late  outrages  should  be  brought  to  this  country  aud  tried 
here,  according  to  an  act  of  the  35th  of  Henry  YUL  It 
was  certainly  a  straiigo  proceediag  for  a  desoeudaut  of  the 
wliigs  of  1G88  to  rake  up  an  act  of  one  of  the  greatest 
tyranU  of  our  hLstary,  in  order  to  J)uni^  men  contending  for 
the  very  same  thing  as  was  contendt)d  &r  in  1688 — the 
nmintenancc  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  agaitst  nnooosti- 
tutional  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  crown  ;  yot  this  m<m- 
strous  resolution  was  carried  triamphantly  through  the  lonk. 
On  the  2^h  of  January  it  wa»  introduced  to  the  commonis. 
There  it  excited  a  very  spixited  opposition  ftom  colonel 
Kaiie,  alilerman  Bockford,  Messrs.  Burke,  DowdesweH, 
Pennant,  the  member  for  Liverpool,  governor  J<Anstone, 
governor  PowaaU,  and  Cornwall.  George  GrcnviUe,  Ibr-  ; 
g.'tting  his  indignation  at  their  raustanoe  to  his  stamp  act, 


rekx lag  our  meesttres  than  we  might  hare  agaon.  Aldermjih 
Ueckibrd  chaxacterked  the  whole  prooeeding  as  iwving  all 
the  aepect  of  a  plan  for  ruling  by-  lai&tary  &>ice ;  daelarod 
tliat  tiiey  had  no  right  to  tax  tlie  oolsniea,  aaid  ^at  the 
attempt  was  as  unprofitable  aa  i^  ww  ioafish ;  the  vhole 
•Hdearour  had  not  prodnoed  a  amgle  6ki1Hng> — ^the  aioaaey 
wa.s  all  eaten  iq>  by  the  nttmber  of  o&Bani  empkj^ed  to 
collect  it. 

Dunning,   the   new  soUcitor-geoeval,  who  h^^u^  m  a 

patron  of  Wilkes,  and  profiMflnd   hsmaelf  a  zealoua  whig. 

defended  the  mea«ure  aa  necessary ;  that  it  was  appheable 

to    Ireland,  and    tlierefore    to    Aowsica.     Chatham   wa.*- 

80  Btrack  with  the  nessouing  anii   abilitisa  of  Dar    :ng 

some  time  bcfores  tiaat  he  said  *  ^  was  not  a  lawyier,  but 

the  law  itself."    In  thts  oaae,  hia  oUiee^  whaeh  lad  bita  on  to 

I  the  title  of  lord  Ashbwton,  blinded  ict'\  to  tiie^  greatefst  oi 

oar  constitutional  pKinoiples.    Hsnaah  IW  ore ivjn'eeentad  '^  hid 

j  manners  as  insufferable,  coughing  aoil   spiSting   aft  eviHy 

J  word ;   bat  his  sense  and  acpiessiini  finished  ta  the  last 

I  degree."    In  this  case,  he  spit  in  the  fiiee  of  tike  AnierioaBs 


expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  lords  naming  this  act  of 
Ikury  A^lII,,  which  was  entitled  "  an  act  concerning'  the 
trials  of  treasons  committed  out  of  his  nu^esty's  donximons,^* 
and  therefore  implying  that  the  Americans  were  out  of  his 
iimjesty's  dominions.  ■  - 

Dowdcswell  declared  that  this  was  a  diixict  attack  on  the 
rights  of  juries ;  thixi  ^y  could  not  bring  an  American,  to 
l>e  med  here,  wluece  he  would  be  eat  off  fconi  his  native  |  ap  the  acts  of  the  most  arbitrac;  thnes  iit  oi 


place,  hia  friends,  aAd  witnasses.  They  oould  not  send  back- 
ward atid  forward  three  thouaand  miles  for  witnesses,  and. 
withouit  that,  a  man  ooiUii  not  have  a  faur  trial  It  was  a 
nioustpous  propositiou.  The  l<»ds  had  no  brother  peers  in 
America;  tiiu&y  might  overlook  the  intecosts  of  tlie  in- 
habitants, of  tliat  country ;  but  that  it  did  not  become  tlio 
co2uinona  to  put  men  on  trial  in.  a  manner  which  could 
neither  be  justified  at  the  bar  of  justice  or  of  reason. 
Pownall,  who  had  Iiimself  been  governor  of  Massachusette, 
and  knew  the  Americans  well,  accused  the  lords  of  gross 
ignorance  of  the  charteza,  usages,  and  character  of  the 
Americans  ;  and  governor  Johnstone  sm  strongly  condemned 
tlje  motion,  which  was  carried  by  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
live  to  eighty-nine. 

On  the  8lh  of  February  Mr.  Rose  Fuller  moved  to  have 
tlie  a<ldre6s  recommit;ted,  and  that  brought  on  a  fresh  debate 
on  this  iuipoT tan  t  subject.  He  warn ed  the  house  of  the  danger 
tliece  waii  of  our  (][uarrel  with  our  American  subjects  en- 
couragiiJg  the  French  to  renew  the  war  in  Europe,  and  what 
gecious.  dilflcultied  wc  might  involve  uurbelves  in.  if  our  forces 
and  rettonrcc*  wore  engaged  in  coiiteii<iing  wit'i  America.  He 
believed  tliat  France  would  not  have  dared  to  seize  Corsica 
had  it  Uij'b  been  for  iiwae  unhappy  quarrels;  and  now  a 
general  lAirupcan  war  wuiikl,  in  all  probability,  aris«?. 
Aldormau  Tiecothick  denouuceJ  the  attonipt  to  tax  the 
Amoriciiirs  Il^:  one  never  likely  to  succeed,  aiul  as  dc-rtructivc 


to  the  last  degree,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Yansittart  and 
Mr.  Dyson  <m  the  same  side.  But  the  bnik  of  tha  speakers 
energetically  condemned  tiiis  dagrant  Tiotatudn  of  the  right 
ofjnry.  Sir  William, Mereditfe,  quoting  lord  Bacon,  tliat 
"^to  namble  back  into  antiquity  was  tiia  same  aa  to 
iAnovate,"^  obsenred,  what  &  maaaiawaa  idea  lit  mast  ^re 
the  Americans  of  the  Engfish  parifanduant  to  asa  it  raking 

to  jraBish 


her ;  and  sir  WiUiazn  PownaU  qflolmt  tiaa  cilarter  of  Maeaa  • 
'  chosatts^    and    ohssBwd  that,  it  nigii^w^i   pnohibited  the 


bringing  over  ai^  aaotibr  (TiJiwmablfr  aote  aistoC  the  eoiouy , 
to  try  him.  He  ramiaded  tisaoa  tBaift  these  yecy  people 
(quitted  this  country  to  ovoid  tynimriear  government^  and 
ho  was  certain  ^at  they  would  nom  rise  to  a  man  nstiher 
than  submit  to-  any  kind:  o£  tajntfon.  which  thor  own 
aiisembhes.had  not  sanctioned.  If  t^h^  would  not  Heliove 
it,  at  least  mi^siaEa  wisse  now  wasmed. 

Notwithstanding,  lHlf .  Rose  Fuller's  motion-  to  re-oommit 
the  address  was  negataved  by  one  hnaAivd'aaidsbdy-nine 
to  sixtv'five  votes.  Oa  ihe  14th  of  March  a  petition  from 
j^ew  York,  denjring  idkeir  right  to  tax  Amenca  in  any  way, 
was  rejected,  on  the  motion  of  lord  H^oitii ;  and,  stSl  later 
in  the  session,  govsmor  Pownall  moved  that  tho  mymnat^ 
acts  affecting  America  should  be  repealed  forthwitfi^  By 
this  time  overybod|f  seemed  to  have  beoome  oamaaamU^ 
the  folly  of  the  attempt;  but  miniaana  h«£  nofc  tib» 
magnanimity  to  aat  at  once  on  tiie  oartaisit^  tftat  stavaii 
them  in  the  fa«a.  PMiament  was  paoragaed  on  ihn  dtib  ai' 
May,  and  did  not  meet  again  tHT  the  feUbwing  Xunuay-y  a» 
if  there  were  nothing  of  moment  demanding  its  attiaitian. 
But  during  this  interval  the  great  events  af  tRc  time  wero 
steadily  rolling  on,  whilst  the  parliamentary  power  of  Englaijd 
slept.  Before  tracing  these  events,  we  must,  however, 
bring  up  the  other  leading  topics  of  the  session.    The 
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greatest  of  ikeie,  si6Kt  "to  tiiat  of  America,  -ww  the  oase  of  decided  that  be  w$b  guilty  of  an  insoletit  and  BoditiooB  libel, 
Wilkes.  ]  *iid  on  the  following  day,  Feibroary  8pcI,  on  the  motion  t»f 

With  the  same  \rant  of  sagacity  which  was  driving  lord  Barring  ton,  expelled  him  the  house,  by  a  majcrity  of 
ministers  and  parliament  to  the  loss  of  America,  they  were  ;  two  hundred  aad  nineteen  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eeven. 
gtiJl  peraeciftiBg  W^iBtes  into  popularity.  On  l^e  14th  of  ^  The  king  had  directly  asked  for  such  a  verdict  by  a  letter  to 
November,  1768,  Sir  Joseph  Mawby,  member  for  South-  lord  North,  declaring  that  Wilkes's  erpuMon  was  "hj^'hly 
work,  prcBented  a  petition  'from  Wilkes,  reciting  all  the   expedient  and  must  be  effected.*' 


proceedings  of  go¥emmeixt  against  him,  and  praying  for  his 
being  faeaird  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  The  2nd  of  December 
was  -fixed  lor  this  hearing ;  but,  owing  to  inquiries  into  the 
maasBore  of  St.  George's  ¥1ek3s,  it  was  postponed,  and  he 
^ill  contifioed  in  the  King%  Bench  prison  unheard,  when 
Mr.  Murtin,  on  the  23id  Of  January,  1769,  moved  that 
though  he  had  been  convioted  of  a  seditious  libel,  he  was 
>till  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  parliament.  Lord  North, 
now  ^hanooBor  of  the  eacchflquer,  moved  an  amendment,  in 
which  lie  «tyM  the  Hbel  not  only  seditious,  but  impious 
and  biasplMBioas,  and  proposed  only  his  diBcharge  from 
{irisoD.  This  w«8  earried  by  a  large  nu^ority.  On  the  27th 
of  JoBoaiy,  when  tiie  salijeGt  w«8  again  pressed,  lord  North 
moved  that  the  petitienearVB  counsel  should  confine  himself 
to  two  poiitts.  These  two  points  were,  that  lord  Mansfield 
bad  alteied  the  veoord  of  his  indictment  the  day  before  the 
trial  in  Westamnster,  •which  alteration  amounted  only  to 
Ribstttatmg  l^e  word  "tenor  "  for  "  import,"  a  mere  tech- 
liicai  Tariation ;  and  the  other  that  Wilkes's  "  Essay  on 
WomBBi "  had  been  sntreptiti&aBly  obtained,  -by  bribing  the 
printer,  Ouny,  to  take  it  from  -his  house,  when  it  had  never 
been  puUiabed.  All  other  pmntB,  lord  North  contended, 
were  open  >iQ  a  oomt  of  l»w,  and  that  Wilkes  was 
now  sTTnliBg  ^himself  'ef  them,  and  was  prosecuting  lord 
llaliisK,  1^  secretary 'of  state,  on  such  grounds,  laying  his 
'lamag«fi  ilt  twenty  i/housend  pounds.  The  motion  of 
Norfih  was  carried,  though  e|>posed  strenuouefy  by  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Wilkes  8|^eared  on  tiie  dlst  at  l^e  bar  of  the  house, 
where  fae'feook  exoqition  to  the  word  "blasphemous "  as  applied 
to  the  *^  *BB8ay  on  Woman. "  Thnrlow,  afterwai^s  lord  chxm- 
cellor,  a  mostspwearmg,  "blaspheming  man,  protested  that,  if 
the  house  did  not  declare  it  blasi^emous,  it  would  be  a 
dttgraee  to  it.  However,  the  words  "  impious "  and 
"obaeene"  'wwe'substttnted.    On  the  1st  of  Febrrxary  the 


But  the  decision  was  not  accompHshed  without  a  morf 
determined  opposition.  The  debate  lasted  till  two  o'clock 
of  the  morning,  and  called  fortl^  all  the  eloquence  ^f  Bitrke, 
•Beckford,  Barrd,  and  others.  Greorge  Grenvflle,  who  com- 
menced the  prosecution  of  Wilkes,  as  well  as  the  proceeflin£;s 
against  America,  was  partly  in  favour  of  both.  Burt  his 
e^eech,  so  fiir  from  pleaaiiig  Wilkes,  occasioned  him  to  write 
a  fierce  letter  to  him  on  some  parts  of  it,  which  so  offendi-d 
Grenville,  that  he  never  again  spok«  to  Wilkes  during  his 
life.  Burke  declared  the  "Whole  debate  a  tragi-comedy  for 
the  benefit  of  Wilkes,  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution!. 
The  fact  that  tdie  government  was  blindly  runniiig  their 
he^ute  against  the  constitution,  whilst  abning  only  at 
Wilkes,  was  so  palpable,  lihat  Dunning,  though 'solici tor- 
general^  kept  away,  and  Conway  would  not  vote.  Out  of 
the  house,  Horace  Walpole  said,  that,  to  render  Wilkes 
insignificaut,  was  not  to  keep  him  out  of  the  house,  but  to 
let  him  in.  Wilkes  himself,  who  saw  what  the  result  cf 
such  proceedings  must  be,  rejoiced  in  them.  The  exprt^.^- 
sion  f)f  captain  ^Phipps,  that  the  bouse  of  commons  wcis 
waiting  the  whole  seflsion  in  examining  "  horse- waterers 
and  newspaper-jackals  "  was  far  from  expresBing  the 'whole 
mischief.  The  government  were  actually  stabbing  the  very 
vitals  of  the  constitution,  and  adding,  every  day,  power  to 
the  man  they  sought  to  put  down.  Even  whilst  these 
debates  were  proceeding,  Wilkes  was  chosen  an  alderman  of 
Parrhigdon  ward,  and  thus  became  a  magistrate  of  London, 
whilst  declared  unfit  to  sit  in  parliament,  and  kept  prisoner 
by  government  as  a  criminal ! 

The  direct  consequence  was  that  he  was  immediately 
•nominated  again  by  Idie  frecholdeis  of  MddleBCx.  Mr. 
Dingley,  a  mercantile  speculator  of  London,  oi^^srod  him^lf 
fV3  the  government  candidate,  but  withdrew  in  a  fright,  and 
Wilkes  -mas  returned,  without  opposition,  on  the  16th  of 
F<^u«]^,  only  thirteen  days  after  his  expulsion.    The  next 


house  determined  that  Wilkes  had  not  made  good  the  two  day  lord  Strange  moved '^  the  commons,  that  John  Wilkes, 
potats,  «iid  therafore  Wb  petition  was  frivolous.  The  next  -after  having  been  expelled,  was  incapablo  of  serving  a^^wn 
day  the  koUBB  went  into  another  charge  against  Wilkes.  In  in  the  present  parliament,  and  the  case  of  Sir  Robert 
the|irooeding  April  lord  Weymouth,  previous  to  the  riots  j  Wa^le  was  quoted  m  justification.  The  opposition  once 
in  %t,  Geoige's  fMds,  had  issued  a  letter,  as  secretary  of  more -resisted  with  the  usual  arguments,  bat  Dowdeswell  hit 
state,  to  ihe  magistrates  of  Lambeth,  warning  them  of  the  [the  weakest  point  of  the  expulsion  most  happily.  He  ask«1, 
danger  of  these  riots  taking  place  in  the  endeavour  to  free  .  if  th^  expelled  Wilkes  on  the  grounds  of  morality,  where 


WiAwa  from  prison,  and  offering  them  the  aid  of  the 
Tnilitaiy.  Wilkes,  while  in  the  King's  Bench,  had  obtained 
a  copy  -of  this  letter,  and  scntt  it  to  the  "  St.  James's 
Chronidle,''  witii  his  own  oonnnents,  styling  it  a  "  hellish 
I  rojeot,'*'a3id  as  the  direet  cause  of  tfaait  "  horrid  massacre." 
VV^eyuwmtii  complained  >to  the  house  of  lords  that  this  was  a 
bniacii  ^  pfivdege.  A  coaferenee  was  had  with  the 
<^ommons;  WUkes  wa8l>rought  to  the  bar,  where  Baldwin, 
the  praiter,  ted  aoknowQedged  the  letter  to  be  his,  and  then, 


were  they  to  stop  ?  "  You  have  turned  out  one  worst  man 
in  the  louse ;  well,  is  there  not,  then,  another  "worst  man  left  ? 
And,  if  you  turn  him  out  too,  there  is  another  woret  man 
yet  left ;  where  will  you  stop  ?  Whose  seat  -will  l»e  secure  ? 
You  turn  out  one  man  of  impiety  and  obsronity :  when  half- 
a-dozcii  members  meet  over  their  bottle,  is  their  discottrsc 
entirely  free  from  obscenity?  Kven  in  the  cabinet— ^mt 
pious,  reforming  society !  — why,  were  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be 
adjudged  there,  and  the  innocent  man  to  throw  the  first 


so  firr  from  ^enymg  it,  ehiimed  the  thanks  of  the  country  I  stone,  they  would  slitfk  out,  one  by  one,  and  lei^re  the 


for  having  exposed  Hkst  **  bloody  seroQ."    The  commons   culprit  unoondemned  I  " 
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This  sally  not  only  hit  hard  many  memlbers  of  the  com- 
moDS,  but  of  the  lords  too;  especially  Sandwich  and  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  who  paraded  the  notorious  Nancy  Parsons 
at  tha  head  of  his  table,  and,  thougb  first  brd  of  the 
treasury  to  the  pious  king  George,  was  frequently  seen 
handing  her  from  the  opera  house  in  presence  of  the  queen. 
A  ministry  with  such  unclean  hands,  thus  straining  at  a 
gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel,  was  damaging  public  morals 
far  more  than  Wilkes  could  hare  done.  Wilkes  was  a 
second  time  declared  incapable  of  ntting,  the  election  was 
declared  void,  and  the  public  indignation  rose  higher  than 
ever.  The  freeholders  of  Middlesex  instantly  met  at  the 
London  Tavern,  and  subscribed  on  the  spot  two  thousand 
pounds  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  Wilkes^s  election. 
They  then  formed  themselves  into  a  "  Society  for  Support- 
ing the  Bill  of  Rights,"  and  a  third  time  proposed  Wilkes 
as  their  candidate.  The  Dingley  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
met  at  the  King^s  Arm  Tavern,  in  Comhill,  to  propose  a 
loyal  address  to  his  majesty,  bat  were  ousted  by  the 
Wilke&ites.  Eventually,  however,  they  managed  to  get  up 
their  aJdress,  and  on  the  22nd  of  March  went  in  procession 
to  present  it.  But  the  mob  surrounded  them,  shouting 
*<  Wilkes  and  liberty  I  ^'  and  accompanied  them  by  a  hearse, 
with  rude  paintings  upon  it  of  the  death  of  young  Allen  by 
the  soldiers,  and  that  of  Clarke,  a  man  killed  by  the  chair- 
men of  Sir  William  Beanchamp  Procter,  in  the  election 
contest  with  Wilkes's  friend,  seijeant  Glynn.  On  reaching 
St.  James's  Palace,  lord  Talbot  rushed  out  and  seized  two  of 
the  mob,  and  the  soldiers  seized  fifteen  more.  The  address 
was  carried  in  amid  groans  and  hisses. 

Wilkes  was  immediately  returned  for  Middlesex,  Dingley 
not  finding  any  one  who  dared  to  nominate  him.  The  next 
day,  the  17th  of  March,  the  commons  again  voted  the 
election  void.  In  this  exasperated  state  of  the  public  feel- 
ing, the  chaurmen  of  Sir  William  Procter,  Balfe  and 
Macquirk,  were  brought  to  trial,  and  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  returned  against  them.  The  government  referred 
the  point  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  who  declared  that  the 
blow  received  by  Clarke  was  not  necessarily  the  cause  of  his 
death ;  and  government  granted  the  condemned  men  a  free 
^pardon.  This  open  contempt  of  the  law  in  the  case  of 
murderers — so  that  they  were  murdering  in  support  of 
the  government — did  not  merely  shock  the  populace,  it 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  most  clear-sighted  of  the  com- 
munity. 

With  the  conmiencement  of  this  year,  1769,  there  com- 
menced the  most  remarkable  series  of  political  letters,  under 
the  signature  of  "Junius,"  which  ever  appeared  in  our 
political  literature.  Time  has  not  yet  disclosed  who  this 
public  censor  was,  though  the  most  weighty  reasons  attach 
the  belief  to  its  having  been  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Whoever 
he  was,  his  terrible  dissections  of  the  conduct  and  characters 
of  public  men — ^the  duke  of  Grafton,  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
lord  Mansfield,  and  others,  not  excepting  the  king  himself — 
caused  the  most  awful  consternation  amongst  the  ranks  of 
the  ministry,  and  raised  the  highest  enthusiasm  in  the 
public  by  the  keen  and  caustic  edge  of  his  satire  and  his 
censure,  by  the  clear  tone  of  his  reasonings,  his  obvious 
knowledge  of  secret  government  movements,  and  the 
brilliant  lustre  of  his  style.     In  a  letter  to  the  duke  of 


Grafton,  dated  March  18th,  on  this  acquittal  of  the  mur- 
derers, he  showed  that  the  surgeon  who  gave  evidence  on 
the  trial,  that  Clarke  did  die  of  the  wound,  was  on  his  oath, 
while  the  two  applied  to  afterwards  by  government  were  not 
on  their  oaths ;  and  he  asked  the  duke  of  Grafton,  "  When 
this  unhappy  man,  Macquirk,  had  been  solemnly  tried^ 
convicted,  and  condenmed,  when  it  appeared  that  he  had 
been  frequently  employed  in  the  same  services^  and  no  excuse 
for  him  could  be  drawn,  either  from  the  innooenoe  of  his 
former  life  or  the  simplicity  of  his  character,  it  was  not 
hazarding  too  much  to  interpose  the  strength  of  the  pre- 
rogative between  this  felon  and  the  justice  of  his  country  ?  - ' 
Whether  he  could  not  be  satisfied  "  without  committing  the 
honour  of  his  sovereign,  or  hazarding  the  reputation  of  his 
government  ?  " 

At  the  same  unfortunate  juncture,  the  king  insisted  on 
lord  North  demanding  from  parliament  half  a  million  for 
the  liquidation  of  his  debts,  though  he  possessed  a  civil  list 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  a-year.  Simple  as  were  the 
habits  of  George  and  his  queen,  the  most  reckless  disregard 
of  economy  was  practised  in  his  household.  There  were  no 
means  taken  to  check  the  rapacity  of  his  tradesmen,  and  it 
was  shown  that  even  for  the  one  item  of  the  royal  coach,  in 
1762,  there  had  been  charged  seven  thousand  five  handled 
and  sixty- two  pounds!  The  commons  voted  the  half  million, 
the  public  grumbled,  and  the  popularity  of  Wilkes,  the  great 
champion  of  reform,  rose  higher  than  ever.  A  fourth  time 
the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  nominated  him  as  their  candi- 
date; and  on  this  occasion  a  fifesh  government  nominee 
presented  himself.  This  was  colonel  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell, 
the  eldest  son  of  lord  Irnham,  lately  created  an  Irish  peer, 
and  afterwards  made  viscount  and  earl  of  Carhampton. 
Luttrell  was  already  member  for  Bossiney,  but  resigned  and 
run  this  risk  at  the  request  of  government.  These  Luttrelk, 
father  and  son,  had  a  most  odious  name  in  Ireland,  and 
Junius,  in  his  sixty-seventh  letter,  one  addressed  to  Grafton, 
has  branded  this  opponent  of  Wilkes,  this  government 
proteg^,  to  all  posterity  for  his  crimes.  Two  other  candi- 
dates, encouraged  by  Luttrell's  appearance,  came  forward ; 
and  on  the  Idth  of  April  the  list  of  the  poll,  which  had 
gone  off  quietly,  showed  Wilkes,  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty-three;  Luttrell,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six; 
Whitaker,  five ;  and  Roach,  none. 

On  the  15th  of  AprU,  notwithstanding  Luttrell's  signal 
defeat,  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  motion  of  Onslow,  son 
of  the  late  speaker,  voted,  after  a  violent  debate  by  a  majority 
of  fifty-four,  that  "  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell,  Esq.,  ought  to 
have  been  returned  for  Middlesex."  The  debate  was  very 
obstinate.  The  whole  of  the  Grenville  interest,  including 
lord  Temple,  was  employed  against  government,  and  the 
decision  was  not  made  till  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Doctor,  afterwards  judge  Blackstone,  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,^'  at 
this  time  solicitor-general,  supported  the  government  in 
destroying  the  very  rights  he  had  maintained  in  his  book ! 
Grenville  retorted  this  upon  him,  but  Junius  humbled  him 
more  severely.  He  said,  in  his  fourteenth  letter,  "  We  have 
now  the  good  fortune  to  understand  the  doctor*s  principles 
as  well  as  writings.  For  the  defence  of  truth,  of  law,  and 
reason,  the  doctor^s  book  may  be  safely  consulted ;  but  who- 
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ever  wisAicfl  to  •dictft  a  neigfcbonr  of  Ws  estate,  or  rob  a 
cowatry  of  its  rrgbt,  need  make  BO«crnple  of  consalti'ng  the 
doctor  liims^/' 

The  gDvenrawB*  migh*  jitstify  this  decision  on  the  gronnd 
of  AVilkea's  incapawity  to  serve  daring  that  parlfament,  but 
the  coQDtrf  saw  with  alarm  tlieft  it  iras  •establishing  a 
precedent  for  annollhig  the  moat  precioas  defences  of  the 
constitution  by  a  were  resolution  of  the  cominofffl.  For  tliis 
njaaon  the  wcnrds  of  Mr.  Henry  CavettditJh,  the  ancestor  of 
the  ^^ent  lerd  WarterpaA,  which  he  used  in  fehe  debnte, 
were  received  with  eHtbnsiaBm  out  of  doors  as  "  Mr.  Caven- 
dish^ Creed : " — "  I  do,  'from  my  soul,  detest  and  abjare,  as 
unconstitutional  and  illegal,  that  damnable  doctrine  and 
position,  thaft  a  resohitioin  of  the  house  of  commons  can 
mi^,  alter,  saspewfl,  abrogate,  or  annihilate  the  law  of  the 
lawl." 

To  soch  a  pitch  of  foBy  and  despotism  had  tlie  Grafton 
mraistry  been  driven  by  t?he  events  of  the  session  of  1769, 
?jy  their  conduct  towards  the  Americans  and  Wilkes.  The 
R/jokingbams  and  QrenviHes  were  combined  sgainst  the 
Grafton  cabinet,  and  thtis  acquiring  popularity  at  i  ts  ejcpense. 
Jjotfl  Oanden,  tbo«igb  stifl  retaining  his  place,  nrterly  dis- 
approved <tf  their  prooeedings.  The  people  everywhere 
hcH  nseetTngs  to  express  their  total  hm  of  confidence  in 
Loth.the  fftinistextt  and  parliament,  and  to  pmy  the  king 
to  diaso^e  the  latter.  In  the  autumn,  the  action  of 
Wiifces  agsini^  lord  Halifax,  "for  the  seiwrre  of  his  papers, 
was  tried,  and  tfce  juty  gaTe  him  four  tAionsand  pounds 
damages. 

But,  gloomy  as  were  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  home,  they 

Twe  far  more  so  in  America.    There,  the  insane  conducft 

•^f  the  govepimettt  had  govte  on  exasperating  and  alienating 

the  cobnists.    Tnie,  the  cabinet,  on  the  6lose  of  pariiament, 

!jeM  a  meeting  to  consider  what  should  be  done  regarding 

America.    Grafton  proposed  to  re|ical  the  obnoxious  duties 

rit  the  coiumfflceinent  o/f  the  next  seaston,  btrt  he    was 

»r<?rraled  on  the  moifen  of  Ibrd  North,  and  it  was  agreed  to 

roppal  all  hut  l9te  tea-^uties.    Within  a  few  days  after  the 

.;l»;se  of  the  s^sion,  therefore,  lord  Hillsborough  wrote  this 

aews  in  a  circular  to  the  governors  of  the  American  colonies. 

As  WAS  certain,  the  pai'tial  concession  produced  no  effect, 

tho  principle  being   Still   retained   in  the   continued  tea- 

hty.    5foreovor,  Hillsborough's  circular  was  composed  in 

-ich  harsh  and  imconiteous  terms,  that  it    wither    aug- 

mnte'l  than   assuaged  the  etcitemont.    In  the  month  of 

May  the  new  Tifginian  assembly  passed  strong  resolutions 

•^dast  the  right  of  taxati<on  without  representation,  and 

^tit  copiis  df  them  to  the  other  colonial  assemblies.    It  also 

M_'tinons?d  the  king  against  the  employment  of  tbe  act  of 

II  ..iry  VTir.  against  the  colonists.     Amongst  the  leaders  on 

'•  U  occadion,  we  find  first  the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 

)'ahmod  with  those  of  Peyton  Randolph,  Patrick  Henry, 

't^:.^^if'i  \Va-hington,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  others,  who 

'   .M'.ue  the  great  actors  in  the  revolution.    Maryland  and 

^  ••rh  Carolina  foRowed  the  example.    Georgia  and  Rhoile 

r  liTi.l  were  censitrcrt  Ibr  not  standing  firm  for  the  general 

i,'hu,   trjvdo  was   prdhibited  with  them,  and  they  and 

X')rth  Carolina  sofon  joined  the  assoelation.  Such  merchants 

•-  onliiiuel  to  s^l  British  goods  were  assailed  by  the  mob, 

i.i  1  their  property  and  lives  threatened.    In  the  cause  of 


liberty  the  colonists  did  not  hesitate  to  practise  the  most 
unmitigated  compulsion. 

In  Massachusetts  the  colonists  were  more  exiwperated 
against  governor  Barnard,  on  aocount  of  his  lettera  reiiecting 
on  the  Bostonians  in  the  matter  of  the  late  riots,  these 
letters  having  been  laid  before  parliament,  and  copies  of 
them  by  some  means  procured  and  sent  on  by  their  agents. 
They  declared  that  it  was  beneath  their  dignity  to  deliber- 
ate in  the  midst  of  an  armed  force,  and  requested  Barnard 
to  withdraw  the  troops,  but  he  refused ;  and  they,  on  their 
part,  declined  to  vote  stipplses,  en  which  he  adjourned  them 
to  Cambridge.  There,  however,  as  Cambridge  was  only 
separated  from  Boston  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  they  continuetl 
to  protest  againt  an  armed  force,  as  an  invasion  of  the 
national  rights  df  the  colonists,  and  highly  da-ngcrous. 
Barnard  soon  announced  to  them  his  intention  to  sail  for 
England,  to  lay  the  state  of  the  colony  before  the  king,  and 
the  house  immediately  voted  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  pray- 
ing him  to  keep  him  from  coming  back  again.  Barnard 
then  called  upon  them  to  refund  t^e  money  expend(yl  for 
the  quartering  of  the  troops;  but  that  they  pronounced  quite 
as  unreasonable  as  the  stamp  act,  and  finding^hera  utteriy 
intractable,  Barnard  prorogued  the  assembly,  and  quitted 
the  colony,  leaving  the  administration  in  the  hands  of 
lieutenant-govornor  Htftchinson.  Scarcely  had  he  departed, 
when  the  grand  jury  of  Suffolk  county  found  indict- 
ments against  him  for  Hbel,  in  slandering  the  representatives 
to  the  king's  ministers.  Before  he  was  actually  gone,  a 
violent  scuffle  betwixt  Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners, 
and  James  Otis,  the  patriot,  took  place  in  a  coffee-house ; 
numbers  of  others  ruidied  to  take  part  in  it,  and  nothing 
but  the  absence  of  soldiers  frotti  the  scene  could  have  pre- 
vented bloodshed.  Hie  Bostonians  had  commcncecl  the 
practice  of  tarring  and  feat^eting  informers,  of  any  who 
attempted  to  assist  government,  and  the  condition  of  the 
colony  Was  everything  but  aetoal  warfieire. 

Yet,  in  that  blind  and  defiant  policy,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  show  till  he  had  lort  the  colonies,  George  created 
Barnard  a  baronet  on  his  reaching  home,  for  having,  in 
effect,  brought  Massachusetts  to  the  verge  of  rebellion ;  and, 
to  show  his  emphatic  sense  of  these  services,  he  paid  himself 
all  the  expenses  of  the  patent. 

Before  closing  the  sesedon,  a  new  bargain  was  made  with 
the  East  India  Company,  on  still  more  advantageous  terms 
to  the  ootnpany.  They  were  stiU  to  pay  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a-ycar  to  goremment,  if  their  dividends 
continued  more  than  six  per  cent. ;  but  if  they  fell  to  that 
sum,  the  payment  was  to  cease  altogether — a  premium,  in 
fact,  on  bad  management.  The  company  was  allowed  to 
raise  its  dividends,  if  it  saw  fit,  to  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  but  only  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum ;  awl 
they  were  bound  to  take  out  a  certam  quantity  of  manufac- 
turing goods.  Scarcely  was  this  bargain  concluded,  whvn 
news  from  India  arrived  which  made  the  extinction  of 
the  annual  payment  very  probable.  The  succcsFes  of 
Hydcr  Ali  threatened  the  very  lexifrtretice  of  our  i^ower 
in  India ;  but  as  the  narmtivc  of  tnir  great  American 
conflict  will  be  for  some  time  the  aU-engroming  topic, 
we  shall  dttfer  the  evwts  of  Indra  till  the  termination  of 
that  period. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

REIGN  OF  GEORGE  IIL  (continued.) 

RocondlUtion  of  Chatham  and  the  GrenTiIle»— Mooting  of  Parliament,  1770— 
Chatham  reappeaz*— Camden  dlamlaaed  from  Of&oe— Sir  Charlea  Yorke 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheqaer— Commits  Snicido— Duke  of  Grafton 
reaigna— Lord  North  Prime  Miniater— Affaira  of  America— AffiraT-  at 
Boston— Trial  of  Captahi  Preaton~"The  Massacre  "—Wilkes  released 
fh>m  Prison— Death  of  Beckford— Death  of  GrenTilie— Afiairs  of  Ireland 
—The  Falkland  lalanda  invaded  by  Spain— The  French  Court— Fall  of 
Choiseol— Peace  confirmed— Duel  of  Lord  George  Germalne— Disputes 
with  the  City  of  London— Crosby  and  Olirer  committed  to  the  Towe]>— 
Popular  Tumnlta— Mr.  Fox's  Entry  on  PablicLlfe— Decline  of  Wilkes's  In- 
flaenoe— John  Home  Tooke— Meeting  of  Parliament,  1772— Subscription  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles— Manlage  of  Duke  of  Cnmberland  and  Duke  of 
Gloucester— Sorrowful  History  of  Georgo  UL's  Sister,  Caroline  Matilda 
Queen  of  Denmark— The  Conspiracy  against  Struenseo— The  Confinement 
and  Death  of  CaroUne  Matild»— Death  of  the  Princess  Dowager— Royal 
Marriage  BUI— Fox  resigns  Oflloo— Accepts  it  again— Rerolution  in 
Sweden— Russian  War  hi  the  Mediterranean— Troubles  of  Poland— Ftnt 
Treaty  of  Partition- Foreign  Policy  of  England. 

Ox  the  9bh  of  May,  1769,  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  did 
not  meet  again  till  January,  1770.  During  the  interval  the 
chief  subjects  that  engrossed  the  public  attention  were  the 
agitations  in  the  city,  the  discontents  of  the  nation,  and  the 
unsettled  state  of  Ireland.  In  the  city,  subscriptions  were 
set  on  foot  to  pay  the  debts  and  furmsh  an  income  for 
Wilkes.  It  was  found  that  his  debts  amounted  to  seven- 
teen thousand  pounds,  of  which  seven  thousand  had  been 
idready  compromised.  There  remained,  therefore,  against 
him  ten  thousand  pounds.  A  subscription  was  entered  into 
at. a  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty  pounds  raised  on  the  spot.  A 
committee  was  formed  to  extend  the  subscription  throughout 
England.  "The  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights"  sent 
him  into  the  King's  Bench  prison  three  hundred  pounds.  In 
all,  from  first  to  last,  Wilkes  is  said  to  have  received  for  his 
patriotism  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  besides  con- 
siderable sums  as  private  gifts. 

The  agitation  was  kept  up  in  the  city  by  dinners  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tayem,  attended  by  most  of  the  members 
of  the  opposition,  and  petitions  were  sent  up  by  the  city  and 
the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  dis- 
miss his  ministers,  as  enemies  to  freedom,  and  traitors  to  their 
country.  Westminster  demanded  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, and  these  examples  were  followed  by  the  chief  towns 
all  over  England,  demonstrating  the  excessive  unpopularity 
of  the  government.  Chatham,  who  was  recovering  firom 
his  depression,  and  the  Grenvilles  were  plotting  against  the 
administration,  and  Junius  was .'  launching  his  heaviest 
thunders  at  their  heads.    ... 

The  state  of  Ireland  was,  as  usual,  worse  than  that  of 
.England.  For  years  that  country  had  been  overrun  by 
White-boys,  Cork-boys,  Levellers,  and  Hearts  of  Steel. 
These  associations  appeared  to  have  as  their  chief  object  the 
resistance  to  the  levying  of  tithes,  but  they  kept  the  whole 
country  in  terror  and  uneasiness.  Lord  Townshend,  who 
was  now  viceroy,  had  obtained  the  king's  promise  that 
twelve  thousand  troops  should  be  maintained  in  Ireland ; 
that  number  was, voted  by  the  Irish  parliament,  affcer  a 
strong  opposition,  in  October,  and,  in  November,  a  money 
bill  was  sent  over  from  the  English  cabinet,  as  the  custom 
was,  under  the  provision  of  Poyning's  Act,  that  it  might 
receive  the   sanction  of  the  Irish  parliament.     But,    in 


November,  the  Irish  parliament  r^ected  this  money  bill, 
claiming  the  right  to  pass  their  own  money-bills,  and  there- 
upon they  passed  a  bill  of  their,  own,  more  liberal  than  tho 
English  one.  But  the  lord-lieutenant  refused  to  receive  it^ 
and  referred  the  matter  to  the  English  cabinet.  The 
English  cabinet  had  no  resouree  but  to  order  Townshend  to 
prorogue  the  parliament,  which  delayed,  but  did  not  settk* 
the  question.  Thus,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
metropolis,  in  the  country,  in  Ireland,  and  in  America,  the 
English  government  found  itself  in  embarrassing  circum- 
stances with  the  people— embarrassments  which  their  head- 
strong incapacity  had  created,  and  which  they  did  not 
appear  capable  of  dealing  with. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  9th  of  January,  1770. 
People  had  been  surprised  at  the  unusual  delay  in  calling  it 
together,  considering  the  critical  state  of  America,  but  they 
were  much  iriore  surprised  when  the  subject  put  foremost  in 
the  king^s  speech  was  a  lamentation  over  the  murraiu 
which  had  appeared  amongst  homed  cattle  during  the 
recess,  and  which  ministers  had  taken  some  measures  to 
stop  without  calling  together  parliament.  It  was  true  that 
he  afterwards  alluded  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  America,  and 
trusted  some  means  would  be  devised  by  parliament  to 
appease  the  irritation.  But,  whilst  war  itself  appeared 
imminent  there,  whilst  the  whole  country  at  home  was  in  a 
state  of  high  discontent,  and  the  Spitalfields  weayers  were 
at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  open  riot,  the  idea  of  giving 
the  chief  place  in  the  royal  speech  to  horned  cattle  caused  a 
burst  of  universal  ridicule.  It  was  thenceforth  called  "  Tlic 
Horned  Cattle  Session."  Junius  launched  one  of  his  fierce 
missives  at  the  duke  of  Grafton,  observing,  "  Whikt  the 
whole  kingdom  was  agitated  with  anxious  expectation  on 
one  great  point,  you  meanly  evaded  the  question,  and, 
instead  of  the  explicit  firmness  and  decision  of  a  king,  gave 
us  nothing  but  the  misery  of  a  ruined  grazier."  The  public 
prints  abounded  with  jests  on  this  absurd  topic  of  a  king's 
speech,  which,  they  remarked,  belonged  rather  to  Geoi^e*if 
farmerly  tastes,  than  to  his  more  important  cares  as  «i 
monarch. 

There  was  one  present  that  day,  in  the  house  of  peers, 
who  was  not  likely  to  let  such  feebleness  escape  without 
castigation.  Chatham,  during  the  last  summer,  had  been 
visited  with  his  old  enemy,  but  now  especial  friend,  a  good 
fit  of  the  gout.  .  With  it  was  thrown  from  his  nervous 
system  its  oppression;  he  revived  to  all  his  apparent 
vigour  of  mind,  and  amongst  lus  first  movement^  was  to 
become  reconciled  to  his  brother-in-law,  lord  Temple,  and 
George  GrenviUe,'  so  as  to  form  a  powerfrd  political  battery 
against  the  ministers  and  their  mischievous  policy. 

Chatham  had  begun  to  ponder  the  proceedings  of 
ministers  towards  America  and  towards  Wilkes,  or  rather 
his  constituents,  as  soon  as  the  returning  activity  of  his 
mind  permitted  him.  The  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
who  had  taken  the  lead  during  his  retirement,  did  not 
escape  his  censure.  He  had  too  easily  fallen  into  the 
demand  of  the  cabinet  for  severe  measures  in  both  those 
cases.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  Chatham  appear  than  he 
launched  the  whole  thunder  of  his  indignation,  and  such 
was  still  his  power  that  he  shattered  the  cabinet  to  atoms, 
No  sooner  was  the  address  to  the  king  moved  and  seconded. 
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than  he  ros3  and  passed,  with  some  expressions  of  contempt, 
from  the  mention  of  the  horned  cattle  to  the  mor^  important 
topics.  He  drew  a  dismal  p®ti»d  both  o£  tJie  doueaiic 
condition  and  the  ^at&gii  relutioas  of  thd  otnmirj.  Be 
glanced  at  the  manner  in  wlucii  tha  treaity  of  PSffis  had  been 
made,  tlM  aJMitdenmftiit  of  tba  king  of  Froasia,  and  tlie 
coQseqjBoat  iaolaibed  condilioa  of  th»  kiiig^HL,  without  a 
friend  oraaaiiy^  Bob  bad  aa-  the  external  aifiuis  of  th^ 
natiioK  wese,  he  described  the  intenial  as  far  maod.  There 
eveiytihkig:  waa  at;  diacoaak  '  The  people  were  partly 
staovimg  aad  whoSj  murmoring ;  the  constituencies  weoe 
alanned  ai  t!^  ifivasioB  of  their  rights  in  the  case  of  John 
.  AVilfees;.  aisd  the  coleinsa  were  on  the  very  edge  of  rebellion. 
Sudh;  waa  the  eonditioa  to  which  the  government  in  a  short 
timshaek  rednsed'  the  ooaMRmiweBL 

JMbre  thai»  all  did  he  ceaidiraui  tiie  policy  pwsued  towards 
AnMEUBa.  Be  protested  as^waat  t^  tetm  ^^TEBwaixaaiable," 
as  affiled  to  the  coodvet  of  tke  oolmiiBte;  fyr^^oaed  to 
subatitato  tha  word  ^*  daognoaik'^  He  owned  thait  ha  was 
partial  t«war(k  tike  AaieEMsans,  and  strong^  aNfcvoeatod  a 
sjstoa  of  BBldQeas  aad  iikdidgeiiee  in.  their  case. 

As  &r  Wilkes,  be  cooaaelled  than  eamestly  to  i&tioduco 
a  pnnignrph  into  tUr  addreia  to  tiie  hang,  atatiag  thnr 
coixTietkM  that  t^  c^ief  (finoatealB  of  the  natioD  aveae  Ivom 
the  vkdaitBoa  of  1^  rights  <^  represeataitioK  ia  his  expidsion 
from  thaeoauaeiia ;  aad  he  tkoa  aibiy  separated  the  JBerits 
or  deaaerita  ef  the  znaa  i!h>flB  the  qnestiien  of  zighA :  "•  My 
lorda^  I  hKW  been  tender  of  misrepnatHtBg  the  hooae  of 
comcffsniL  I  haTe  coamlted  tihev  jNirads,  and  hsv«  takes 
the  very  wordb  of  their  resoistm.  Ibti^net  teSna,  in 
as  Baafliy  words,  *tkait  Mr.  WilkoBy  hKnag  besti  eiiq)elled, 
waat&enii>f  readesed  aeaqaabla  of  aemng  m  parfiaBMist?' 
And  ia  st  not  thtar  saBolmioiii  adona  which  retoea  to  Aa 
sal^eellKeea^MKirigiil?  The  am»nidBieBt  here  ai^ :  lAait 
the  eiectesa  of  Mid^esex  are  d^hedof  thecr  ft«e  cSmAoe  of  a 
reprGsest«t^re.  ]8thisfal8e,Ba7feird^,orbBveIgb«iaiiaafhir 
ropresentatioB  of  ii?  WiUl  any  man  paeanae  to  afirm  tkal 
colond  Luttvdl  is  the  freechoke  of  thedeeton  of  Middlesex  ? 
WeaahDOWtheceiKftniryr  We  all  know  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
— ^wftona  I  naentiett  wtttiosl  eiAer  ptt'aiae  or  eesMre-^was 
thefim«nle  of  the  eomty,  mA  cfenaen  by  a  vimj  great  aaid 
ackwrnioiged  mi^iority.  My  kacby  ^^  ohaaaeta'  and  eir- 
cuiaafenaeaaof  Mr.  VHSkta  httre  been  my  impnf&i^  iate>- 
duoodioll^this  qn^tioOf  not  osly  here,  bat  in  tiie  cxmrt  of 
jadiestaVt  where  hoa  canae  waa  tried :  I  mmm  tiw  ho«M  of 
coikiBNHi.  Witii  oaa  par^  be  wta  a  pmriot  «f  tiw  ftst 
magSEliide;  with  the  otlMK,  ^eTfleat  inoendiary.  Eoraay 
OTm  part,  I  eoosider  kha  aaaieiy  and  ine^fliereBtly  aa  an 
Engfiiik aabjcet;  poesessed  of  eertaxn  rigkia,  whkAi  the  kw 
has  ghren  Mm,  and  which  the  law  atone  oan  Uim  hfoat  hhn. 
I  am  neither  moved  by  lua  prirate  vicea  nor  by  Ida  pafafiG 
merxta.  In  hu  peraon,  thoi^  he  were  ^  woaa*  of  men, 
IcoBleiidfoa  theaaiiBtyaDdaaeantyof  tbe  beat;  and  God 
forbid  that  there  should  be  a  power  ia  thaa  owmify  of 
measuring  the  civil  rigbts  of  the  sabjeet  by  hia  mocal 
character,  or  by  any  other  rule  than  the  fixed  Uwn  of  the 
land!** 

This  was  going  to  the  very  heart  of  the  question  with 
that  clear,  searching  sense  for  which  Chatham  was  so  dis- 
tinguished.   Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  who  had  himself  a 


strong  and  honest  intellect,  but  not  the  moral  courage  of 
Chatham,  had  retained  the  great  seal,  though  disapproving 
of  the  measures  of  his  coBoagues.  Emboldened  by  the 
words  of  his  great  ftiend,  ho  now  rose  and  expressed  his 
regret  £i!>r  so  long  soppressii^  his  feelings.  But,  he  added, 
"  I  will  do  so  no  lon^per ;.  I  will  openly  and  boldly  speak  my 
sentiments.  I  now  prodaiaa  to  tha  world  that  I  entirely 
coincide  in  tha  opniaaaeiq^reBBBd  by  my  noble  friend,  whose 
presence  again  reanuoatas  na,  toudking  this  imoonstituiional 
aad  illegal  vote  of  tha  hooae  of  coa»Ben&  ...  By  this 
violent  and  tyrannicai  eandtet  aaaistera  haya  aliMiated  iJke 
minds  of  the  people  ftaat  his  mcjesty's  gwenunenEb — I  had 
almost  said  from  hiaaaB^iarty's  paraon;!  ^ 

After  these  wordSy  GisaMliSBi  ooold  na  long^  remain  lacd 
chancellor.  The  renst  ia  tha  auniatry  was  eroEy  moaaent 
growing  wider.  Lord  Msasfteid  endaavansed  to  dated 
the  ministers,  but  it  waa  a  very  lame  deteee.  Ha  disdained 
all  obedience  on  the  bench  to  mere  dedaratiDoa  of  Ikw  by 
either  hanae  of  parliament ;  he  condemndi  general  wanaiats 
aa  iQega^  and  only  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  tha  qnaslkn 
by  dedaring,  that  aS  matters  concerning  hoase  of  ooaHBaus 
eleetieaa  belonged  aoly  to  tiia  haoae  of  commana — ^thait  they 
had  no  right  whatev^er  to  d&enaa  them  ttoa;  and  that  locd 
Chathaai's  anaendttea^  was  a  broadi  of  tiae  privikgea  of  the 
commona,  whidi  might  Dead  to  a  aerieaa  foanei  between 
the  two  hoQseB,.or  betwe^  tha  king  and  the  oonHBona 

This  called  up  Chathaaa  again,  who  apnned  thattadd 
ooanada  of  lord  Maoaftdd;  dadaaed  tinrt  aoA  waa  not  tme 
praetieaof  the  meodbeca  of  that  hanna  in  tha  diaya  of  the 
barons.  He  eoDcdahaed,  **  that  a  brea^  had  beoa  awfe  in 
tha  constitution ;  the  b«ttfeBaMaito»^heaaad,'*arefeaMMrtfcd; 
the  citodd  ia  open  to  tfo  xnvadeaa ;  the  wait  tester ;  the 
oonatitntion  ia  not  tena&la — -wksk  remaina,  tiaa,  but  for 
OS  to  stand  &rcmost  in  ^kt  breaek  to  repair  it,  or  to  pensh 
in  it?" 

The  amendment  of  Chatibam  waa  negatived;  bat  ths  did 
not  prevent  the  more  real  consequences  of  ^o  e^^losioc. 
The  msnlstry  went  to  pieceaw  Lord  Pomfret  moved  ioT  an 
adjournment  of  seme  days;  bait  lord  Temple  and  lord 
Sfeaflbiuma  coaetsBded  tha*  lAit  adgowunient  waa  eady  naked 
ftr  to  enable  the  nwniatarH  to  coBeet  tiuair  diwikud  wits, 
and  to^suBB  the  vntnovB  and  iodepeodant lani 6an  the 
woobads;  titot  it  waa  ahieiit  ^hat  tiiaeabiMiwaa 
to  pMoea,  and  tint  tte  aaali  woald  imandSaMg  go 
gtng.  Lord  9hdb«naadiBd,«bat'' he  hoped  &aaaw«inU 
no%  be  fbraid  in  tbe  kinyfci  a  wnfah  ao  baae  and  aMan- 
apiritad  aa  to  aocapt  of  tlwaa  «■  tfttoaniliiioBa  OBI  idneb  tbey 
nnst  be  eftsred." 

In  the  oth^  hetioe  there  waa  a  violent  debato  on  the 
address.  Chatham  had  aent  lord  Temple  to  Geosge  Gcen- 
viBe  to  nmator  all  tha  atrei^r^  of  the  oppodtaOB  far  tiie 
The  chief  diacaateft  toned  on  the  voto  ef  the 
diaqnaliffing  WUkta.  Dowdeaweil  norad  au 
on  the  a^beaa  en  that  potnt  The  nuvqnoa  of 
Granby  deeUred  tiiat  he  dbontd  alwvfa  lament  hia  vate  in 
fiivonr  of  that  diaqnaiifteatian  aa  the  greatoiit  nmibrtaBka  of 
his  Hfb ;  that  he  was  ashamed  ef  hw  error,  aad  now  wovkl 
vote  for  the  amendment.  Amongs£  those  defending  minis* 
ters,  singularly  enough,  was  Charles  James  Fox,  the 
second  son  of  lord  Holland,  who  t!  us  began  his  political 
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career  with  endeayouring  to  bolster  up  such  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional  acts  as  he  spent  his  after  life  so  eloquently 
and  vigorously  in  opposing.  But  Fox  was  already  involved 
ia  heavy  pecuniary  difficulties  from  those  habits  of  gambling 
and  reckless  expenditure,  which  were  ever  the  foil  to  his 
otherwise  fair  fame,  and  he  was  now  endeavouring  to 
procure  a  place  in  the  government,  which  he  soon  after 
obtained. 

The  marquis  of  Granby  resigned  his  posts  as  paymaster- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  much  to  the  annoyance  and  against  the  entreaties  of 
the  king  and  the  duke  of  Grafton.  Camden  would  have  done 
thaaame,  but  as  the  ministers  were  anxious  to  be  rid  of  him, 
Chatham  and  his  friends  coanselled  him  to  remain,  and  put 
the  ministry  to  the  odium  of  dismissing  him.  This  was 
done,  and  thus  two  of  the  men  most  popular  with  the  public 
— Granby  and  Camden — were  lost  to  4)he  administration. 
The  seals,  as  lord  Shelbume  had  predicted,  went  a-begging. 
Ciiarles  Yorke,  second  son  of  the  former  lord  chancellor, 
Hardwicke,  had  all  his  life  been  hankering  afcer  this  prize, 
but  as  he  was  closely  pledged  to  the  party  of  lord  Rocking- 
ham, he  most  reluctantly  declined  it.  Three  days  subse- 
queutly,  however,  the  king,  after  the  levee,  suddenly  called  him 
iato  his  closet,  and  so  pressingly  entreated  him  to  accept  the 
seals  and  rescue  his  sovereign  from  an  embarraasment,  that 
he  gave  way.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  January.  He  was 
to  bo  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Morden,  but, 
on  encountering  the  keen  reproaches  of  his  party  at  lord 
Hochingham^s,  he  went  home  and  committed  suicide. 

The  seals  were  then  successively  offered  to  Mr.  de  Grey,  the 
attorney-general,  to  sir  Eardley  Wijmot,  and  brd  Mansfield, 
who  refused  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  be  put  in  com- 
mlasion,  lord  Miknsfield  consenting  to  occupy  the  woolsack, 
as  speaker  to  the  house  of  lords,  till  that  was  done.  After 
some  time,  Bk  Sidney  Stafford  Smythe,  one  of  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer,  the  Honourable  Henry  Bathuret,  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  common  pleas,  and  sir  Richard  Aston,  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  were  named  the 
commissioners. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  too,  the  speaker,  Sir  John  Cust, 
was  removed  by  death  at  the  same  moment,  and  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  was  elected  in  his  place.  So  rapid  were  these  events, 
that  Yorke  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  was  elected  speaker  of  the  commons  on  the  22nd< 
Norton  was  a  man  of  high  ability,  but  scarcely  qualified  for 
thii  post  by  his  temper,  which  was  rough  and  violent. 
Other  changes  came  as  quickly  en  their  haels.  *'The 
ministry,"  wrote  lord  Temple  to  Chatham,  "live  upon 
moments ;  heaven  and  earth  are  in  motion."  On  the  16th  of 
January  the  earl  of  Coventry  had  quitted  his  post  of  lord  of 
the  bed-chamber ;  directly  after,  the  duke  of  Beaufort  quitted 
that  of  master  of  the  horse  to  the  queen.  On  Granby^s  resig- 
nation the  ordnance  was  offered  to  Conway,  who  refused  it, 
Eaying  he  would  have  none  of  lord  Granby^s  spoils.  The 
cftrlof  Huntingdon  then  gave  up  the  office  of  groom  of  the 
stole ;  the  duke  of  Manchester,  that  of  a  lord  of  the  bed- 
<^lumber ;  sir  Franciis  Brett  and  sir  George  Younge,  junior 
iiidd  of  the  admiralty,  retired,  declaring  that  it  was  for  lord 
Chatham's  h<Hiour  and  the  quiet  of  the  country. 
On  the  22nd  of  January,  the  same  day  that  sir  Fletcher 


Norton  was  made  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham  moved  in  the  lords  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  duke  oi  Grafton 
declared  himself  ready  to  join  in  such  an  inquiry;  and 
Chatham,  rising,  deliv&red  one  of  his  most  remarkable 
speeches,  which  we  have  carefully  reported  by  sir  Philip 
Francis.  He  said: — "The  constitution  has  been  most 
grossly  violated!  the  constitution  at  this  moment  stands' 
violated !  Until  that  wound  be  healed — ^until  the  grievances 
be  redressed,  it  is  vain  to  recommend  union  to  parliament ; 
it  is  vain  to  promote  concord  amongst  the  people.  If  we  mean 
seriously  to  unite  the  nation  within  itself,  we  must  convince 
them  that  their  complaints  are  regarded— that  their  injuries 
shall  be  redressed.  On  that  foundation  I  would  take  the 
lead  in  recommending  peace  and  harmony  to  the  people ;  on 
any  other,  I  would  never  wish  to  see  them  united  again. 
If  the  breach  in  the  constitution  be  effectually  repaired,  the 
people  will  of  themselves  return  to  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  if 
not,  may  discord  prevail  for  ever !  I  know  to  what  point 
this  doctrine  and  language  will  appear  directed;  but  I 
feel  the  principlea  of  an  Englishman,  and  I  utter  them 
without  apprehension  or  reserve.  The  crisis  is  indeed  alarm- 
ing—so much  the  more  does  it  require  a  prudent  relaxation 
on  the  part  of  government.  If  the  king's  servants  will 
not  permit  a  constitutional  question  to  be  decided  on 
according  to  the  forms  and  on  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, it  must  then  be  decided  in  some  other  manner ;  and, 
rather  than  it  should  be  given  up,  rather  than  the  nation 
should  surrender  their  birthright  to  a  despotic  miqister,  I 
hope,  my  lords,  old  as  I  am,  I  shall  see  the  question  brought 
td  issue,  and  fairly  tried  between  the  people  and  the 
government." 

He  complained  of  the  oormption  of  the  people  through 
the  candidates  for  parliament— a  oormption  which  lias 
grown  to  so  monstrous  a  height  in  the  present  day.  He 
declared  that  for  some  years  the  riches  of  Asia  had  been 
poured  into  this  country,  and  had  brought  with  them 
Asiatic  principles  of  government.  That  men  without  con- 
nections, without  any  natural  interest  in  the  soil,  had  forced 
tlieir  way  into  parliament  by  such  a  torrent  of  private  cor- 
rection, that  no  hereditary  fortune  could  resist.  That  these 
adventurers  had  corrupted  the  people,  and  that  parlia- 
mentary reform  was  absolutely  necessary. 

But,  when  he  came  to  describe  the  reform  he  proposed, 
what  a  fall  from  the  exalted  ideas  of  his  earlier  days  I  The 
removal  to  the  peerage,  and  into  the  very  hot-bed  of  corrupt 
interest  in  boroughs,  had,  it  was  clear,  corrupted  even  his 
powerful  mind  in  that  direction.  He  now  no  longer  repre- 
sented the  rotten  boroughs  as  gangrened  members  of  tho 
political  system  which  must  be  amputated ;  but  he  asserted 
that  these  decayed  boroughs,  corrupt  as  they  were,  must  be 
considered  only  as  the  natural  infirmity  of  the  constitution  ; 
and  thai,  like  the  natural  infirmities  of  the  body,  we  must 
be  content  to  carry  them  about  with  us.  "The  limb  is 
mortified,  but  the  amputation  might  be  death  ! "  Nay,  he 
went  further— he  would  add  another  member  to  every 
county.  The  landed  aristocracy,  who  had  hitherto  been 
the  most  determined  supporters  of  arbitrary  measures,  were 
thus  to  flood  the  house  of  commons,  and  thus  game-laws, 
corn-laws,  and  all  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy,  as-opposed 
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to  the  liberfciefl  of  the  people  at  large,  were  to  receive  fresh 
and,  indeed,  invincible  strength.  Tliia  wafi  a  momentary 
adumbration  of  the  great  political  luminary ;  and  he  was 
not  long  ia  recanting  hia  sehemie,  and  oonfeesing  that  the 
knded  members  we«e  not  the  most  enlightened  or  liberal 
portion  of  the  conunons.  Chatham,  in  conclosioB,  an- 
iKWttced,  with  muoh  triumph,  his  union  with  lord  Rocking- 
ham^  as  well  a»  with  the  Grenvillea,  and  declared  that  they 
were*  united  for  ever ;  no  open  force,  no  secret  artifices  could 
ever  sever  them,  and  that  they  were  capable  of  setting  at 
defianee  tlie  profoundest  policy  of  thB  ministry.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  eternal  firiendahips  of  Chatham  were  too 
frequently  very  brief. 

The  crumbling  down  of  the  cabinet  continued.  James 
Grenvillo  resigned ;  Dunning,  the  solicitor-general,,  and 
general  Conway,  followed ;  and  on  the  very  dstj  of  lord 
Rockin^^iam's  motion^  the  duke  of  Grafton  himadf  laid 
down  the  seals.  The  whole  of  his  administration  had  thus 
vanished,  like  a  mete  fog  ministry,  at  the  first  reappearance 
of  the  Chatham  Ivinunary. 

In  this  utter  desertion,  the  king  prevailed  on  lord  North, 
who  was  akeady  ohaiwellor  'of  the  exchequer,  to  ace^t 
Grafton's  post  of  first  lord  of  tJie  treawiry,  with  the  premier- 
ship. Lord  North,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Guildford,  was 
A  man  of  a  remarkably  mild  and  pLeasant  temper,  of  sound 
sense,  and  highly  hoBOurable  chairaeter.  He  was  ungainly 
in  hia  person  and  plain  of  conntenanee,  but  he  was  well 
vened  io.  the  boainesB  of  parliament,  and  particobily 
dextiooa  in  tagging  to  motiona  of  the  oppoeitioA  sone 
pangsaphor  other  which  neutralised  th»  whole,. or  turned 
it  eveBi  against  them.  He  was  exceedingly  near-sighted,  so 
much  so,  that  he  once  carried  off  the  wig  of  the  old  seeretary 
of  the  navy,  who  sate  near  him  in  the  bouse.  Budce 
describes  his  action  in  delivery  i&  a  very  burlesque  sityle : — 
"  The  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  after  extending  Ins  right 
leg  a  foil  yasd  befoio  his  left,  rolling  his  flaming  eyes,  and 
moving  his  poiklerous  frame,  haa  at  length  opened  his 
mouth.''  He  was  said  greatly  to  resemble  the  royal  family, 
and  to  be  a  caricature  likeness  of  the, king,  wMch  people 
readily  acoomnted  for  by  the  greajt  intimaey  betwixt 
Frederick  prinee  <^  Wales  and  lady  Guildford.  For  the 
rest,  he  was  of  so  somnolent  a  nature  that  he  was  frequently 
seen  nodding  in  the  house  when  opposition  members  were 
pouring  out  all  the  vials  of  wrath  on  hia  head.  He  thought 
himself  a  whig,  but  if  we  are  to  class  him  by  his  principles 
and  hia  acts  of  administration,  we  muet  pronounce  him  a 
tory.  Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  his  own  w(»xLs  on 
this  point. 

"^  It  so  happens,'^  he  said,  in  a  speech  in  the  house  of 
commons,  in  Alarch,  1769,  ''  that,  for  the  last  seven  yeaia, 
I  have  never  given  my  vote  for  any  one  of  the  popular 
measures.  lu  1763  I  supported  the  cider  tax;  and  I 
afterwards  opposed  the  repeal  of  that  tax— a  vote  <^  which 
I  never  reputed.  In  1765  I  was  for  the  Amerioan  stamp 
act ;  and  when,  in  the  following  year,  a  bill  waa  brought  in 
for  the  repeal  of  that  act,  I  directly  opposed  it,  for  I  saw 
the  danger  of  the  repeal.  And  when,  again,  in  1767,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  relieve  the  people  by -reducing  the 
land  tax  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million,  I  wajs  against  that 
measure  also.     Then  appeared  on  the  public  stage  that 


strange  phenomenon  of  popularity,  Mr.  Wilkes.  I  was  the 
first  to  move  Ins  expulsion,  in  1764.  Ev^y  subsequent 
proceeding  against  that  man  I  hav«  supported ;  and  I  will 
again  vote  for  his  expulsion  if  he  again  attempts  to  take  his 
seat  in  tins  house^  In  all  my  memory,  therefore,  I  dO  not 
recollect  a  sin^e  popular  measure  I  ever  voted  for — ^no,  not  ^ 
even  the  Nullum  Tempus  Bill,  nor  the  declaration  of  law  in 
the  case  of  general  warrants." 

Such  was  the  minister  chosen  at  this  important  crisis, 
when  the  fate  of  our  colonies  depended  on  the  sagacity,  and 
not  the  boastful  obstinacy,  of  the  premier  in  resisting  all 
popular  measures.  What  could  oome  of  such  a  choiee  bat 
what  did  come  of  it?  And  who  shall  still  give  Greorge  III. 
credit  for  sense  and  ability  after  such  a  choice  at  such  a 
time? 

The  ministry,  as  re-consti:ucted,  consisted  of  Lord  North, 
first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  the  great  seal  w|is  in  commisBion  ; 
Granby's  places,  the  ordnanoe  and  commands  of  the  forces, 
were  still  unsupphed ;  so  was  the*  duke  of  Manchester's  post 
of  ex-lord  of  the  bed-cfaamber.  The  earl  of  Halifu  became 
lofd  privy  seal ;  the  earl  of  Pembroke  became  a  lord  of  the 
bed-chamber ;  the  earl  of  Waldegrave,  master  of  the  hiM*s& 
to  the  queen ;  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  treasurer  of  the  navy ; 
Charles  James  Fox  beeamo  a  junior  lord  of  the  admiralty ; 
admiral  Hdbome  another ;  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  became  one 
of  tlie  vice-treasurers  of  Ireland;  and  Thurlow  solicitor^ 
general,  in  place  of  Dunning. 

Lord  North  soon  found  hisnelf  Innskly  ajBsaikd  in  both 
lords  and  oomm<m8.  In  the  former,  Chatham  waa  not  so 
happy  in  amalgamating  the  parties  of  Rockingham  and 
Grenville  as  he  hoped;,  but.  he  had  stanch  friends  and 
oppositioni^  in  lorda  Camden,  Shelbume,  and  Stanhope, 
and  in  the  commoBB  he  was  as  warmly  supported  by  Baire, 
Beckford,  Caleiaft,  and  Dunning. 

Dowdeswell,  in  the  comnK)n8,  moved  the  case  of  Wilkes, 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution  that  no  pers(Mi  could  be  dis- 
qualified, CTcept  by  an  express  act  of  parliament.  It  waa 
negatived  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one.  In  the  lords  the  same  topic  was  renewed 
by  lord  Rockingham^s  adjourned  motion,  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  when  a  long  and  vehement  debate  tock  plac^, 
bat  to  little  purpose.  On  the  2nd  of  March  a  motion  waa 
also  made  in  the  lords  for  an  address  to  the  king,  praying 
him  to  increase  the  number  of  seam^i  in  the  navy ;  and  it 
was  made  to  introduce  strong  censinres  on  the- dismissal  of 
able  officers  for  their  votes  in  parliament.  On  this  occasion 
Chatham  loudly  reiterated  the  old  charge,  of  the  royal 
councils  being  influenced  by  favourites.  "  A  long  train  of 
these  practices,^'  he  said,  "  has  convinoed  me  that  there  is 
something  behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself.'' 
He  referred  to  Mazarin,  of  France ;  and  as  Bute  was  juat  aft 
this  period  gone  to  Turin,  he  added,  '^Maaarin  abroad  is 
Mazacin  still  I " 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Bute  had  any  secret  influence 
whatever  at  this  period ;  but  the  people  still  believed  that 
he  had,  and  that  two  men  especially  were  his  agents  with 
the  king—Bradshaw,  commonly  call^  ^'  the  creatn-c^onred 
parasite,^'  and  Dyson,  both  placemen  and  membeis  of  the 
commons.  Probably,  Chatham  bad  a  secondary  object — to 
punish  these  men,  who,  with  Bigby,  the  parasite  of  th<? 
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duke  of  Bedford,  were  continually  runniDg  about  endeavour- 
ing to  depreciate  the  efforts  of  the  more  competent,  to  whom 
tliey  were  pigmies,  saying — "  Only  another  mad  motion  by 
the  mad  earl  of  Chatham."  Grafton,  though  now  o«t  eif 
office,  repelled  the  insinuation  c^  secret  influence  "with 
indignation. 

This  charge  of  Chatham\3  wta  foUoved  up,  foor  da^ 
after,  by  a  most  outspoken  Temomtnutce  from  the  corpora- 
tion of  London.  It  was  carried  up  to  St.  James's  on  the 
Hth  of  March,  by  Beckford,  the  lord  mayor,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty  common  councilmen  and  other  officers. 
Beckford  read  the  address,  which  charged  secret  cooDsellovs, 
and  a  oorrnpt  majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  with 
depriTing  the  people  of  their  rights,  That  it  waf»  an  aot 
worse  ikma  "the  krvyiag  ship-money  by  Charles  I.,  or  the 
dispeDBBig  paver  of  James  IL  It  declared  that  the  house 
of  commoBs  did  not  xe^oreaeAt  the  peojde,  and  called  upon 
him  to  diosolve  it. 

The  king  received  the  addms  with  manliest  signs  of  dis- 
pkamre,  aad  the  coortieis,  who  stood  round,  with  actual 
mnrmQfB  aiid.geBtteahitiaiB  (tf  avger.  The  addren  was  laid 
bsfoxe  the  eeaamaasi  en  the  motion  of  Sir  Thomas.  Clavering, 
and  it  was  coBten^lated  to  obtain  ^a  censure  on  tlie  leaders 
of  the  Gxty.  Hie  address  was  laid  on  the  table,  but  then  the 
court  beeaxne  alarmed,  and  did  mot  venture  to  attempt 
gettii^  Bockiftud  and  hiscoUea^es  oommitted  to  the  Tower, 
which  would  bwe  jprodtuwd  a  perfect  flame  in  the  city  and 
ccomtry.  It  ^was  now  known  that  ainrilar  addresses  were 
prepiniog  by  Westminster  mid  ike  freeholden  of  Middlesex, 
ami  thst  Chatham  meant  to  auf^iort  them.  Hhe  coart  was 
in  the  grefttest  ahirm,  and  oovteirted  itself  with  obtaining  a 
vote  of  oeBSore  on  the  «ity  address,  whi<di,  hewever,  they 
(lid  not  carry  till  three  o'dook  in  the  moming,  and  then 
withd^toi%. 

At  this  momeiyt  began  to  sppeer  on  the  stage  of  public 
life  the-Ber.  John  Home,  ikfterwards  known  as  John  Home 
Tooke,  the  toughest  and  smariest  antagonist  of  Junius. 
Tooke,  «t  pc^tioal  meetii^  at  Mile  End,  rowed  the  people 
greiEtky,  «nd  threatened  to  attack  the  Rockingham  party. 
Alarmed  at  this  prospect  of  division,  Giuthaan  employed 
his  seakms  Aiend  and  pofiticftl  agent,  Caloraft,  idso  an 
active  jnanber  of  parfianient,  to  prevent  this,  vand  TooSce 
was  penoaded  to  let  it  dto^  and  both  at  Ifile  End,  on  tiie 
30th  of  Jiteeh,  and  istth  the  eleotons  of  Middieses,  to  carry 
most  eot^MilEen  petttioBS  and  TemoBstianoes  to  the  king 
againat  the  eensiffe  en  the  ciiy  adebess.  On  the  other 
hsxtd,  tlie  court  party  was  eenvinced  that  tt  was  better  to 
l.'t  lite  chy  alone,  modi  to  the  disgnst  of  the  king,  who 
exclaimed,  "My  ministers  bore  no  spirit!  theyptnnrae  no 
ittessnres  with  «ny  spirit  I " 

At  this  crisis  George  Grenville  InroQgbt  in  and  carried 
chRsogh  a  measure,  which  showed  how  useful  he  might  have 
Ijeen,  had  he  never  been  raised  out  of  his  poper  clement,  to 
rule  and  alienate  cokmies.  He  was  now  fast  sinking  into 
th3  grave,  tiiongh  but  iifiy-eight  years  of  age.  This  mea- 
>m^  was  a  bill  to  tBansfer  the  trial  of  centroverted  elccttoDS 
Trom  the  whole  house  of  commons  to  a  select  committee  of 
it.  Ever  since  the  famous  Aylesbury  case,  the  whole  house 
ta<l  taken  the  charge  of  examining  all  petitions  against  the 
returns  of  candidates  and  deciding  them.     This  was  a  great 


obstruction  of  business ;  and  Grenville  now  proposed  to 
leave  the  inquiry  and  decision  to  the  select  committee, 
which  was  to  be  composed  of  fifteen  members  of  the  house, 
thirteen  of  whom  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  contesting 
claimants  for  the  seat,  oat  of  a  list  of  forty-five,  elected 
hy  halht  from  the  whole  house.  The  other  two  were  to  be 
naoaed,  one  each,  by  the  contesting  candidate.  The  com- 
mittee was  empowered  to  examine  papers,  call  and  swear 
witnesses,  and,  in  fact,  to  exercise  all  the  authority  pre- 
vionsly  wielded  by  the  whole  house.  It  was  opposed  by 
Welbore  EBia,  ^ligby,  Dyson,  and  Charles  James  Fox,  not 
yet  broken  from  his  office  shell  into  a  full-fledged  patriot. 
It  was,  however,  oaaeried,  and  being  supported  in  the  lords 
by  lord  Mansfield,  who  on  tliis  occasion  manifested  nn  un- 
usual disregard  of  his  party  principles,  it  was  passed  there 
too.  The  bill,  though  strong  enough  to  drag  forth  the 
corruption  of  Bherehom  the  next  session,  has  required  many 
aherations  since  then  to  enable  it  to  tleal  with  the  mal- 
practices of  can&dates  £or  parliament,  and  the  cnpidity  of 
constituents. 

GrenviUe  also  oalied  &r.«  Tetnm  of  the  civil  bet  expendi- 
ture, the  excess  of  vAidL  both  Wilkes  and  others  had 
attributed  to  the  sums  paid  to  bribe  members  of  parlia- 
ment. He  referred  to  tiie  singnUtr  &ct,  that  tboi^  the 
king's  mode  of  living  was  extraordinarily  simple,  yet,  not- 
withstanding a  eivil  bstof  eight  hundred  thoosanda-year, 
he  had  abeady  reeeived  bs^f  a  nsillion  from  pariiaoBient  to 
pay  his  debuts.  Dowdeevn^,  wbo  had  introdoeed  and  lost  a 
bin  £or  difl^alifyiBg  aoy  exeitt  and  enstom-bonse  officers 
from  vetihg  %t  dections,  not  cn%  snppcNrled  this,  bnt  moved 
also  lor  an  oeeounrt  of  l^mouey  left  an  tibe  exchequer  at  Mie 
deatii  of  GeeigeJI.,  a  sore  sal^eot  with  the  preseort  ki^. 
This,  of  coarse,  was  r^eoted,  and  DowdesweU  then  mor^d 
for  an  address  to  l^e  king  to  zetvench  his  espeaees. 

Chatliam  and  his  party  gave  the  meet  enecgetic  aagp(^ 
to  these  questions  in  the  house  of  lords,  l^ever,  in  any  part 
of  his  career,  had  he  used  stronger  langnage.  He  declaied 
that  a  mimster  who  was  bold  enough  to  spend  the  people's 
money  before  it  was  granted^  even  though  it  were  not  for  the 
purpose  of  oorrupting  their  Tepresentatives,  deterved  death ! 
What  a  steoghter  would  snoh  a  rigour  have  ooeasioned 
amongst  sdnisters  from  that  day  ^  ours,  before  onr  present 
national  debt  had  grown  to  what  it  is ! 

Here  the  great  orator  was  reminded  that  be  himsdf  had 
granted  pensions.  ^^It  is  tme!^  he  exclaimed,  *'and 
here's  the  list  of  them !  You  will  find  it  consists  of  such 
names  as  general  Atnherst,  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  lord 
Camden — men  who  had  earned  thdr  rewards  in  a  diSoent 
sort  of  catnpaign  to  those  at  WeetaoiDster — actions  fall  of 
honour  or  of  danger  to  themselves,  of  glory  and  bei^t  to 
the  nation,  not  by  ceompt  vetes  of  bosencsB  and  cyf  destmc- 
tion  to  their  ooimtry.  You  will  find  no  secret  th«:e ! ''  he 
thundered. 

At  these  etingmg  wonfe  Aere  w«s  a  fleree  cry  ctf  "  To  the 
bar!  to  the  bar  with  him?''  and  lord  Marcbmont,  who 
some  time  before  had  dared  to  talk  of  employing  a  foreign 
power  to  quell  the  people,  de^panded  tliat  his  words  should 
be  taken  down.  "I  second  that  motion !"  cried  Chatham. 
"  My  words  shall  not  be  retracted,  they  shall  be  reaffirmed. 
I  will  see  whether  I  may  presume  to  hold  up  my  head  as 
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high  as  the  noble  lord  who  moved  to  have  my  words  taken 
down ; "  and  then  he  burst  into  .that  celebrated  passage  in  | 
which  he  drew  so  lumiBOU  a  hoB  be^wisct  jndunaas  «ad 
pernicious  govemsuatt  ezpeBdititre :— "  I  yinSL  tmrt  Jio 
sovereign  in  the  weM  wiMi  tbe  meanB  of  ptnrohaging  the 
liberties  of  ^he  peopte.  Whmi  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  confidential  keepor  of  the  ki&g's  intenldoM,  fae  uoBiimi 
me  that  he  aevor  intoiidad  to  <eKceed  the  aJkyvnoioe  which 
was  made  by  porliflBiieot ;  and  thopefore,  my  lords,  at  a  tne 
when  there  are  no  maite  of  penonl  dksipation  in  the  king, 
at  a  time  when  tbeve  me  no  laarks  of  any  coondecable  syaoB 
having  been  expended  to  |noonre  the  secrete  of  oar  enemioB, 
that  a  request  of  an  iaqvaj  into  the  expeoditave  of  the 
civil  '&A  AosM  be  luffitil,  is  to  ne  most  ezicaocdiBary. 
Don. the  Idaig  of  Fmgfawri  mmmt  to  build  a  palace  equal  to 
his  rank  and  dignity?  Does  he  tnuit  to  eDcoosage  the 
polite  and  nsefdl  arte?  Does  he  noan  to  reward  liie  hardy 
veteraa,  who  has  defendod  his  quarrel  in  n^any  a  rough  cam- 
paign, whoee  salary  does  not  equal  that  of  sone  of  yoor 
servaiKte?  Or  does  he  mean,  by  obtaining  the  pune-stEzngs 
of  his  snbjecte,  to  spread  oormption  through  the  people ;  to 
procure  a  parisament  like  a  packed  jary,  ready  to  aoqnit  his 
ministors  at  all  adyentOBM  ?  I  do  aot  oay,  my  lords,  that 
corruption  lies  here,  or  tiwt  cocnqxtion  lies  there,  but  if  any 
gentleman  in  Ei^ilandiiwe  to  ask  ae  whether  Itiioaght 
both  houses  of  parBamwiit  were  bribed,  I  shoidd  laugh  in 
his  face,  and  say,  ^  Sir,  it  is  not  so  I ' '' 

AVhilst  Chatham  warthosksading  the  apposition  in  a  most 
deterauned  onslaught  on  like  government,  they  were  com- 
p^Ued  thomselyeB  to  &oe  the  awkward  American  qvestian. 
Great  hopes  had  been  eatariaimed  that  the  people  of  Boston 
woold  be  much  calmer  flAflrtkedBpartofe  of  governor  Bacnaid. 
Hntc^iinson,  the  deputy  i^gwwinot,  wee  not  only  an  American, 
botamanof  amildtenqper.  But  the  temper  <tf  the  Bostonians 
was  newflonmoh  eMOfled,  ikaA  tiie  kaden  of  the  non-inqnr- 
talien  act  were  meee  ▼oheiaent  than  e^er.  The  Englidi 
nierdiaats  presented  a  pctitkni  to  parliament  ahowing  that, 
in  consequence  of  tiie  inport  duties  and  the  eon^iaatioas 
of  thecoloaggtoto»eBBttaMBt,theeiportefifOBft  Kngknd  to 
th«K  coioues  had  iiAen  4ff  m«he  year  1 769  to  the  amonnt  of 
seven  hmtdred  mid  tety  tkoneand  pounds ;  that  the  revenue 
reoeiTed  from  doties  paid  in  Ammca,  had  £illen  off  from 
one  faondrcd  and  too  Itoiijawl  ponnds  per  annum  to  thirty 
thooaaad  pounds. 

It  was  under  tfane  dMamstanees  that  loid  North,  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1770,  fanmight  forwaid  his  bffi,  bawd  on  the 
tenM  of  lord  HiBelieBoagh's  letter  to  the  American 
ge^emoo,  to  repeal  all  the  n^nrt  dutioB  except  that  on 
tea.  Tlus  was  one  of  tkooe>»te  9iiUeu  nieaauxtij  which  never 
succeed ;  it  abandoBod  the  bnlk  of  the  duties,  but  retained 
the  xeely  obnoxioas  thing— tiie  principle.  Grenyilk  very 
truly  tokd  them  that  they  ehoidd  retain  the  whole,  or  repeal 
the  whole.  Lord  Barrington  and  Welbore  Ellis,  in  tiuir 
dogged  toryiam,  protoetod  agaiagt  repealing  a  single  item  of 
them;  and  the  cppoeHion,  Barr^,  Conway,  Meredith, 
PownaJl,  te.,  as  ean^ertly  entreated  them  to  reBK>ve  the 
duties  altogether,  and  with  them  all  cause  of  irritation. 
The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  carried  by 
two  hundred  and  four  votes  to  one  hundred  and  forty - 
two. 


Another  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  tbe  tea  duty  by 
a  separate  motion,  but  it  was  rejected  on  the  plea  that  this 
dsty  WMBA  nwe  bugrtiiTlc  ;  that  it  did  not,  probably,  amount 
to  aMoee^lian  ten  tluiaiand  pounds  or  twelve  thousand  pounds 
a-yeor  to  the  whole  ef  the  ookmiee.  Nay,  it  was  repre- 
sented to  be  a  lealgetn  to  the  Amenoana,  far  that,  whilst 
the  du^  on  tea  thns  inqsorted  was  only  Itoeqpence  in  the 
pound,  a  dmArbaok  was  allowed  an  all  Eaat  India  teas  ex- 
ported from  this  oooBtey  to  the  Ameriomi  coilomen  of  five- 
and<4weBty  per  ocsL  This  being  the  case,  it  wns  wonderful 
that  tbe  gopreroment  did  not  perceive  how  mndi  better  it 
woald  have  been  to  Idbe  allowed  a  lew  drawback  than  liavv> 
imposed  a  darectdttt^  there.  Instead  of  threepence  perpcmad. 
they  n^ght  tiun  heave  eo^jojed  a  shilling  a  ponnd  at  homo 
without  any  jvetenee  for  the  Americans  mmrmaring.  But 
the  mwnbifif  lay  in  the  a?owed  determination  of  the  ca'binet 
to  maintain  tiw  amtiiority  of  parliament..  During  tliis 
debate,  .it  was  idiown  that,  during  the  ihiftncial  year^  tlie 
Ajnerican  tea  duties  had  produced — net  the  caleeiated  ten 
or  twelve  thousand,  but  leas  than  three  hundred  pennds ! 
For  such  a  sum  £d  our  k^^idaton  risk  a  civil  war.  ^  As  a 
last  eflbrt  on  this  qnestiea  at  tins  time,  -&e  oppoestson,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  catted  li»r  the  oocrespcmdenoe  with  Amerioi  : 
and,  on  the  9th,  Burice  moved  nine  noeolutianB  on  the 
general  topic.  They  were  next  only  neg^itrved,  but  a  eamllar 
motion,  introduced  into  the  peers  by  the  dnke  of  fiichinon  1. 
met  the  same  fate. 

At  the  very  tnactefc  these  measures  were  oocupyix^  the 
Ettghdi  parKaBwmt,  the  Bosteniaas  were  driving  affains  to  a 
crisis.  In  neariy  all  the  seaports  committees  were  in  active 
c^Mration  for  examining  all  cargoes  of  d»ips,  and  reporting 
the  residt.  These  cdmmittees  also  kept  a  keen  chaervation  ou 
each  other,  and  visited  publicly  any  that  appeared  luke- 
warm. Boston,  as  usual,  distinguished  itself  most  promi- 
nently in  this  bnshieBB.  Begular  meetings  mere  hM  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  votes  pamed  denooecing  all  who  dared  to 
import  the  pEohibited  goods.  The  names  of  offeader? 
wese  paraded  in  the  aewvpapens  witii  brandti^  appellatr\-e5 
of  slaves  and  traitors.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears,  by  tho 
admifwiir^  of  American  writen,  that  this  •pemeeutton  was 
oarxied  on  in  a  most  partial  manner,  and  tkat  the  Mends  of 
the  leaders  of  the  mob  weee  allowed  to  sell  the  prohibtte  I 
articles  in  secret,  and  to  put  tiieir  own  pricss  on  tfacm, 
because  thcgr  were  not  to  be  obtamed  anywhere  ^se.  All 
informem,  and  all  who  would  not  go  along  with  these 
measures,  >i«to  in  danger  of  tani&g  and  featherxi^,  and  they 
had  their  houMS  pelted  and  daubed  with  tar  and  Elth.  $> 
as  to  make  them  ahaoet  unendurable. 

A  Mr.  TheophSes  lillie,  a  Boston  riio|ikeeper,  who  pi?r- 
siited  in  selHog  what  he  pleased,  had  a  sort  of  Guy  Fa\vke$ 
placed  opposite  his  door,  to  mark  his  house  lor  attack. 
When  one  of  hSs  shopmaL,  named  Ka^aidson,  wecald  havo 
removed  the  guy,  he  was  mobbed  by  a  rabble  of  boys,  who 
pelted  him  ba^  into  the  shop,  and  broke  the  windo^\<. 
Bidtardson,  enraged  at  the  pexaevering  attack  of  the  yoMv*^ 
xabbite,  snatched  up  a  loaded  gun,  and,  firing  into  the  cro^.  -}. 
shot  a  lad  named  Christopher  Sni<ler.  Though  Riohar  Json 
was  an  American,  and  defending  an  American  shop,  the  lail 
Snider  was  proclaimed  the  first  martyr  of  liberty,  though, 
in  fact,  he  was  the  martyr  of  resistance  to  free  trade.      IIo 
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ms  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  piocesaon  ssdd  to  be  a  quarter  of 
&  mile  long,  and  every  circumstance  was  employed  to  repre- 
aent  the  affair  a»  one  in  which  the  English  were  concerned. 

Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson  exerted  himself  to  form 
u  association  amongst  the  traders  in  opposition  to  these 
anti-importers,  but  he  tried  in  vain.  Upon  the  death  of 
Smder,  which  took  place  in  February,  the  compulsory  pro- 
ceedings of  the  mob  paid  for  by  the  leaders  became  more 
striDgent  than  ever.  They  insisted  that  the  merchants 
vho  had  imported  goods  in  their  shopa  and  warehouses 
^mJd  be  compelled  to  ship  than  baek  to  those  who  had 
s^t  them.  One  merchant,  more  stubborn  than  the  rest, 
vas  immediately  waited  on  by  a  deputalaon,  headed  by  an 
axeman  and  a  carpenter,  as  if  prepared  to  behead  and  bury 
bim;  and  he  was  told  that  a  thousand  men  awaited  his 
decision,  and  they  could  not  be  answerable  for  his  safety  if 
h  refused  to  oomply. 

Under  this  reign  of  mob  tyranny  there  was  nothing  for  it 
bat  complianee.     Yet,  amid  all  this,  it  was  whispered  that 
John  Hancock,  and  others  of  the  very  firmest  opponents  to 
importation,  were  secretly  impcvting  themselves,  or  were 
Allowing  ot-hers  to  do  it  in  their  vessels    The  people  ot  New 
Y<^  who  would  willingly  haire  followed  a  gentler  ctmrse, 
awl  had  been  sharply  upbraided  for  it,  and  styled  back- 
blidera  and  no  patriots^  now  retorted  on  ^b%  Bostoniana  re- 
|.rc>acheB  as  vehement,  coupled  with  the  name  of  ^'  pedlars.'* 
Tbe  aainiosity  against  the  soldiers  at  Boston  was  actively 
kept  up.    The  sentin<^  could  no^  stand  at  his  post  with- 
out insult.     Every  day  menaced  a  conflict.    The  fictitious 
account  of  an  affray  betwixt  the  soldiers  and  th^  peo|de  of 
Xcw  York  was  circulated  »t  Boston,  in  which  the  soldiers 
were  beaten.    Thi»  gave  immediate  impetus  to  the  aggres- 
sire  temper  of  the  Bostonians.     On  the  2nd  of  March,  a 
-  >Uidr,  iftsulted  by  the  men  at  Gray's  rope-walk,  resented 
t :  they  oaokd  to  bk>w8,  and  the  soUt^Mr  was  overpowered. 
Ht  fetched  up  some  of  his  oomradee,  who,  in  t^eir  turn,  beat 
i&i  chased  the  rope-maken  tfarofugh  the  town.    The  passions 
uf  ibe  mob  were  inflamed,  and  they  began  to  arm  theraselvea 
iv  an  attack  on  the  soldiery.    In  a  few  dajrs  the  crowd  as- 
^^abled  and  assaulted  a  party  of  them  in  Dook  8i|uare.     The 
iScer  prudently  withdrew  them  to  the  barracks.     As  the 
-veaiag  advanced,  the  mob  increased.    Tliey  cried  "  Turn 
jjt,  and  do  for  the  soldiers!  "    They  attached  r.nd  insulted 
\  sentinel  at  the  Custixn  House.     A  partv  of  Foldiers  was 
-dii  by  Captain  Preston  to  the  ofRccrs  on  duty  to  protect 
:W  laan.    The  mob  pelted  them  with  pieoes  of  wt>od,  lumps 
-f  ic.%  &c.,  and  denounced  them  as  cowards,  rod-leb)?t6rra«fcals, 
IWy-backs,  and  the  like.     The  soldiers  stood  to  defend 
W  Coatom  House  till  they  were  fiercely  attacked,  and  at 
iugth  they  fired  in  self-d^enoe,  killed  three  x^ersons,  and 
^vaoded  several  others — one  mortally. 
To  prevent  further  carnage,  a  committee  of  tbe  townsmen 
Waited  <M&  the  governor  and  council,  and  prei'siled  on  them 
' '  reaK>ve  the  soldiers  from  the  tow^i  to  Castle  William. 
^li-i  Successful  riotors  carried  the  bodia>  of  the  killed  in  pro- 
.xtoQ,  denounoed  the  soldiers  as  murderers,  and  spread  the 
i.^t  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  affray  through  the  news- 
^i^iers,  under  the  name  of  "  the  massacre.^  Captain  Preston 
h<i  his  men  were  arrested  and  put  upon  their  trials  before  a 
iTj  of  the  irate  townfimen     Nobody,  for  a  time,  woold  act 


as  counsel  for  the  defence ;  but  at  length  John  Adams,  a 
young  lawyer,  undertook  the  office,  and  made  the  case  so 
pUiin,  that  not  only  captain  Pteeton,  but  all  the  soldiers 
were  aquitted,  except  two,  who  had  fired  without  orders, 
and  these  were  coavieted  only  of  maaalaughter.  The  five 
judges  ooncuned  so  fuUy  in  the  verdict,  that  judge  Lynde, 
in  their  behalf,  declared  from  the  ben^  that  he  was  happy 
to  find  ihe  conduct  of  captain  Preston  so  excellent,  and,  at 
the  J»me  time,  ^^  deeply  .coiweraed  that  the  affiiir  turned 
out  so  muoh  to  the  disgraee  of  erery  p^son  concerned 
against  him,  and  so  much  to  the  shame  of  the  town  in 
general.'* 

The  arrival  of  the  news  of  lord  North^s  repeal  of  all  the 
duties,  except  tea,  produced  little  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Boston.  They  deekred  that  the  unconstitutional 
principle  iifha  the  real  offence,  and  that  it  was  still  retained. 
The  people  of  New  York,  howerrer,  had  long  inclined  t^ 
gentler  meamree.  They  agreed  to  import  all  other  articles 
except  tea.  Pennsylvania  and  otli^  colonies  followed  their 
example ;  and  they  declared  that  they  who  wanted  tea  must 
smngg^it.  The  more  fiery  patriote  declaced  against  this 
lukewarmness ;  out  the  desire  for  the  English  goods  was  bo 
great  that,  during  the  years  1770  and  1771,  the  importa- 
tions were  greater  than  they  had  ever  been.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  colonies  appeared  returning  to  order  and 
obedience,  the  efforts  of  the  republican  party  never  relaxed, 
and,  especially  in  MasBachaisetts,  ihete  was  a  tone  of  sullen 
discontent.  "Liberty  poles"  were  stiU  erected;  excittng 
harangues  were  delivered  on  ^ae  amnversary  of  i*  the  mas- 
sacre,*^ and  the  assembly  coniiniicd  to  manifest  a  stubb(»rn 
resistance  to  the  will  of  tbe  lieutenant-governor. 

On  the  19th  of  May  t)ie  partiament  was  prorogued ;  but, 
befbre  the  prorogation,  sdderman  Be(^fi>Td,  now  again  lord 
mayor,  heading  the  corporation  of  London,  presented  a 
strong  petition  to  the  kinn:  St.  Jameses.  Wilkes,  who  was 
now  out  of  prison,  was  soon  an  alderman  of  the  oity,  and  a 
new  impulse  was  given  to  the  popular  tendencies  of  the  metro- 
politan corporate  body.  The  petition  now  presented  prayed 
that  parlianaent  might  be  dissolved,  and  contained  a  protest 
against  every  vote  of  the  comsMns  as  invalid  since  the 
rejection  of  Wilhes.  It  compliu&ed  also  of  a  secret  and 
mal»gn  influence  at  court.  The  r^ly  of  tho  king,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  minister,  was  one  of  firamess  and  displeasure. 
The  oommoQs  resented  the  language  of  tho  corporation  to 
tbe  throne,  and  passed  a  strong  vote  of  censure  on  the  pro- 
ceeding. But  this  only  roused  the  corporation  to  present  a 
second  address  and  remonstrance  on  the  28rd  of  May,  when 
no  poriiament  was  sitting  to  comment  on  it.  In  this 
address  they  expressed  themselves  extremely  loyal,  and 
regretted  that  tho  kin?  should  fed  displeasure  towards  them 
for  the  (Hscharge  of  their  duty.  The  king,  in  his  prepared 
reply,  answered  that  the  senthnents  he  had  uttered  con- 
tinued utiohangi.Hl. 

At  the  close  cf  the  royal  reply,  Beekford,  contrary  to  «U 
custom,  and  to  the  consternation  of  the  courtiers,  stepped 
forward,  and  addressed  the  king  in  aa  extempore  speeeh. 
The  king  was  taken  by  surprise ;  and  Beekford  went  on 
expressing,  on  the  part  of  ^e  city,  the  most  profomd 
loyalty  and  affection ;  and  adding  that,  should  "  any  man 
dsffe  to  insinuate  to  the  contrary,  or  attempt  to  alienate  his 
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majestjr'g  affections  from  them,  that  man  ia  an  enemy  to  your 
person  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and  a 
betrayer  of  our  happy  constitution,  as  it  was  established  at 
the  glorious  revolution." 

The  king,  who  had  no  written  answer  to  this  abnormal 
address,  remained  silent,  but  offered  the  corporation  the 
usual  civility  of  kissing  handis  on  their  retirement.  No 
eooner  were  they  gone,  however,  than  an  order  was  issued 
through  the  medium  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  that  lord  mayors 
in  future  would  confine  themselves  to  their  written  ad- 
dresses. The  court  complained  in  high  language  of  the  loud 
and  insolent  tone  in  which  Beckford  had  pronounced  his 
startling  speech,  whilst  Beckford  himself  protested  to  his 
friend,  lord  Chatham,  who  was  supposed  to  have  written 
the  first  outspoken  address,  that  .he  had  expressed  himself 
with  all  duty  and  humility.  Chatham  warmly**  applauded 
Beckford*8  bold  and  unusual  conduct,  and  his  speech  was 
wonderfully  admired  in  the  city.  The  corporation,  offended 
at  the  king*s  language  to  them,  were  much  inclined  to  omit 
the  usual  compliment  of  an  address  on  the  birth  of  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  which  occurred  on  the  22nd  of  May ;  but 
Chatham  strongly  urged  them  to  comply,  both  from 
loyalty  and  good  policy,  with  the  custom.  The  presentation 
)f  this  addren,  however,  was  immediately  followed  by  one  to 
Chatham,  for  his  patriotic  conduct  in  parliament,  which 
took  place  on  the  Ist  of  June. 

This  was  the  last  public  act  of  alderman  Beckford.  The 
agitation  of  his  feelings  at  his  daring  breach  of  etiquette  on 
the  23rd  of  May,  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  breaking  up  of 
his  health.  On  the  15th  of  June,  Calcraft  informed  Chatham 
that  he  was  dangerously  ill,  and  on  the  2l8t  he  died.  Beck- 
ford's  enormous  wealth  paaBed  to  his  son,  then  a  boy,  and 
the  god-son  of  Chatham,  who  lived  to  distinguish  himself  in 
a  very  different  way  to  that  of  his  father.  He  was  the 
builder  of  the  fantastic  but  princely  FonthiU,  the  decorator  of 
Ramalhao,  and  the  writer  of  the  strange  eastern  story, 
"  Vathek,"  and  other  works ;  equally  noted  for  his  eccen.- 
tricity  and  luxury. 

Alderman  Treoothick  was  appointed  to  supply  Beckford*s 
place  daring  the  remainder  of  the  mayoralty — a  man  of 
nearly  as  democratic  a  character  as  Beckford  himself,  and, 
what  was  equally  significant  at  this  juncture,  an  American 
merchant.  The  corporation  ordered  the  statue  of  Beckford 
to  be  placed  in  the  Guildhall,  and  his  words,  addressed  to 
the  king  on  the  23rd  of  May,  to  be  inscribed  on  the  pedestal, 
which  was  done. 

Beckford  was  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  marquis 
of  Granby  and  George  Grenville,  who  died  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year.  The  hitter  did  not  live  to  see  the  result  of  that 
policy  of  taxation  on  the  Americans  which  was  begun  with 
Us  stamp  act,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  last  speech  on  that 
subject,  the  pernicious  nature  of  which  he  was  fia^t  gathering 
a  consciousness  of.  In  the  month  of  March  previous  to  his 
death,  he  said,  ''Nothing  oould  ever  induce  me  to  tax 
America  again  but  the  united  consent  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons ;  and,  supported  by  the  united  voice  of  the  people 
of  England,  I  will  never  lend  my  hand  towards  forging 
chains  for  America,  test,  in  so  doing,  I  should  forge  them 
for  myself.*' 

Daring  the  recess  of  parliament,  a  dispute  occurred  with 


Spain  regarding  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  led  to  the  ve^ 
verge  of  war.    These  islands,  situated  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
to  Uie  east  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  consist  of  two  larger 
ones,   called  East  and  West  Falkland,  and  eighty-eight 
smaUer  ones.    The  Western  Falkland  is  much  the  largest, 
being  nearly  one  hundred  miles  long  by  fifty  wide.    The  two 
larger  isles  are  divided  by  a  channel  called  Falkland  SouiuL 
They  were  probably  seen  by  Magellan,  but  Davis  is  deemed 
the  discoverer  of  them  in  1592,  and  they  were  further  ex- 
amined  by  sir  Richard  Hawkins  in  1694.    The  French  paid 
them  a  visit  in  1710,  and  called  them  after  their  natirv 
port,  St.  Malo,  ''Isles  Maloiines."    In  1764  the  French, 
under  Bougainville,  made  a  settlement  on  them  on  Falk- 
land Sound ;  but  Spain  putting  in  a  claim  that  these  islet 
were  part  of  her  South  American  territory,  Chois^,  the 
French   minister,    abandoned    the    settlement,    and    the 
Spaniards  changed  its  name  from  Port  Louis  to  Port  Soledad. 
The  very  next  year,  1765,  oonunodore  Byron  was  sent  to  | 
form   a   settlement  on  another  of  the  islands,  which  hOj 
named  Port  Egmont,  in  honour  of  lord  Egmont,  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty.    The  islands  are  cold  and  miserable,  aid 
as  we  had  no  Australian  settlements  at  that  time  for  them 
to  serve  as  a  place  of  resort  in  distress   to   our  traders 
returning  by  the  Pacific,  they  appeared  as  useless  a  posses- 
sion as  could  possibly  be  imagined,  and  were  maintained  at 
what  appeared  a  most  unprofitable  charge. 

Such  were  the  distant  islets  to  which,  in  1769,  Spain  began 
to  assert  her  claim,  probably  to  provoke  England  to  a  war 
with  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon  again,  which  they  imagioed, 
from  our  quarrel  with  our  North  American  colonies,  and  the 
assertions  of  the  opposition  regarding  the  inefficient  condi- 
tion of  our  navy,  that  we  were  not  much  disposed  to  enter 
upon.  The  governor  of  Port  Soledad  sent  repeated  messages 
to  Captain  Hunt,  of  the  Tamar,  stationed  at  Port  Egmont. 
requiring  the  abandonment  of  the  place.  Captain  Hunt 
replied  by  asserting  the  right  of  his  Britannic  majesty  to 
the  islands.  When  the  notices  were  succeeded  by  threats. 
Captain  Hunt  sailed  home  to  lay  the  matter  before  hid 
government.  He  landed  at  Portsmouth  in  June,  1770,  and 
made  known  the  Spanish  interference  to  the  cabinet. 
Meantime,  the  Spaniards,  taking  advantage  of  Hunt's 
absence,  had,  about  the  time  that  he  arrived  in  England, 
dispatched  to  the  FaUdands  Buccarelli,  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  with  five  frigates  and  one  thousand  six 
hundred  men.  Having  entered  the  port  on  pretence  oi 
wanting  water,  and  finding  the  Tamar  absent,  and  only  twc 
armed  sloops  there,  and  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers,  Buc- 
carelli landed  his  force,  and,  after  the  firing  of  a  few  shot^ 
for  formes  sake,  the  English  surrendered,  and  were  permittee 
to  depart  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  This  departure 
however,  was  delayed  till  Spain  had  time  to  convey  tht 
news  to  London  in  their  own  way.  This  was,  that  th 
Spanish  court  had  taken  no  concern  in  this  little  affair,  bu 
that  the  gOYemor  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  thought  proper  t 
insist  on  the  English  quitting  an  island  which  rightfull; 
belonged  to  Spain.  This  was  the  mode  in  which  princ 
Masserano,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  oommumcate 
the  matter  to  the  English  court.  In  the  month  of  Octobei 
captain  Maltby,  of  the  Favourite,  sloop  of  war,  arrive 
1  with  the  real  account  of  the  matter  and  the  little  garrison. 
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The  exoitemexrt,  both  a*  coait  and  in  tiie  ceontr^,  w«b 
&r  be^iottd  tiie  tfaea  apparent  yalae  of  tke  islandB ;  bat  there 
had  be«i  an  insult  to  iibe  EngliBh  fiag^,  andbotii  govemnent 
and  oppontion  demandad  ezpiAtioB.  Lord  libith  di^layed 
a  bdd  and  dfetacnhied  tone  on  tibe  oceasiGoi.  Ordom  wsk 
mat  a¥«'to  the  Britieb  amisafisaabr,  at  Itfkkifl,  to  deBBond- 
an  instant  dinvownl  of  Booeavettl'ft  aoft,  and*  instaat 
moflsares  were  taken  for  wtm,  in  oa6e>  eS  veAsali  Skif» 
mse  refitted)  their  cemnamd^^e  named ;.  sboMfl  ipere-  pub 
oB  ho— d,  and  OBdatB  fw  puiwwig  mmiy  aeeoBdng  to<  the 
cmtam  of  the  time^  wei»  iseoed.  Bwb  in  Lendon  tiieee 
prapaanttanB  meb  mth  vesiatanoe  ftxnn  the  oppontioo'epuit 
of  thfr  eettypfaiioBv  WillKs  and  hiS'  oon^adNnAee  then 
declared  that  poeai  imrsaiiita  wave  ae  graia  an>  inyaskni  of' 
the  Mbertj  ei  the  people  as  general  waorantei  AldeomaB 
TisBcalhick  ifas  not  of  the  opinion  «f  \Vilke0)  hot  bis  term 
of  o£Sae  jaat  now  espiaedi,  and  Bsasa  Croaby,  who  beeame 
lord  magror,  jeiiwd  the<  WiUlea  partly.  The  eorporaticns 
whioh  had  gsaoMy  fbvad  Chathaai*  ready  to  sa|9port  lilbem 
in  theur  oftpoaitiDn  to  t&e  eowiit,  new  applied  to  fasm  fer  his 
adTieet  Bo*  ChatilMUtt,.  in  a£L  eases  wheoe  the  honovr  o£  tiie 
connAry  -was  at  stake^.  fovgob  his  opposituB,  and  rslamed 
them  an  answer  whiek  BtHDtled  them.  "'  Tka  eity,"  he  said, 
^'Lcuyictable  a»  it  is,  desne  of  itaelf  ai  I  d9  wnby  if  they 
imagine  theraaehres  exempt  from  questicm.^'  And  j»  sooner 
did  pertiament  meet,  on  the  13th  of  i^forember,  than*  he 
adriaed  in  his  speech-  in  the-  peers,  tka*  the  reflectory  aiders. 
uua  skoaid  fa^caUed  to  tie  bav  of  the  house  andrepnhnQoded. 
Ihal»  had  aat  iauitaBt  effect :  the  oorpomtBon  sofanitted^  and 
Filled  the  wanantts.  The  nmnrantsy  indeed,  wnold  never* 
liave  keen  TeqaisedybBt'tke  sailors  nememba»d  too-  well 
hew  ahameiBliy  they  had  been  cheated  of  their  prize-money 
?.t  the  taking^  of  Havaana. 

Ckstkam,  at  the  aome  time,  managed  to  maintain  his 
popakrity  in  the  city,  and  to  Btreogftken  theox^iesition  in 
iriMDfr  the  war  was-  not  conoemed,.by  reconnnenifing 
I  Grlyan,  WilkesV  friend,  t»  tke  reoordership,  instead 
uf  Sm  Jamefr  Syne,  who  had  gveatiy  offeMted  the  city  by 
'iac&nng  to  go  np  witife  aktermaa  Be^tferd  witk  the  address 
to  tke  king;  €hathai»  also  recommended  tkat  the  freedom 
of  tke  city  shoidd  be  given  to  Dunning,  who,  when 
wlicteor-fpeneral,  had  defendied-  the  right  to  pcHAtion  and 
remoaatrate^  and  through  .  Caksraft,  alderman  SawiMndge^ 
aiid  sketaff  Townsbend,  he*  still  eomaanded  a  paraownnt 
iiiiniuiau  in  tke  ciky. 

Iir  openkig  parliament,  the  king  mode  the  Falkland 
TAindw  *ka  ppominenHi  topic  of  his  speeek,  and  called  irpen 
r«riteane»t  for  tiieir  advice  and  assiBtaBGe.  The  oppositioa 
eoraplained  of  remissncpi  in  the  mtnisters  i»  not  baving 
{nepared  ships  earlier  to  uvenge  the  imnlft.  On  Ike  20th 
!  f  Xe«emker  the  doke  of  Richmond  moved  loo  the  pvodac- 
tionofaH  papers  regarding  this  transaotien,  and  Chatham 
sappovted  the  mction  in  a  vekement  speeidK  The  debate 
tieeaiae  eaefersm^y  hot,  but  the-  motioa  was  r^jeeted,  and  a 
mailar  em  in  tke  commons-  on  the  same  day. 

So  lend  were  the  voices  of  the  oppoBttien  &n  the-  negket 
ctf  tkaminstey  of  aU  the  n»val  and  mUitary  oenditioBs  of 
<i)!ence  and  defence,  of  tke  neglected  state  of  our  foreign 
ootpestsy  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  Jamaica,  &e.,  that  lord  Gower 
k  thni  att  straDgem'  brremoved  from  the  house  of  lords. 


Chatham  hotly  opposed  this :  the  vtmost  noise  and  confosioa 
enfiued,  amid  wfaicfa  the  motion  was  cauiied.  The  samo  day 
a»  similar  motion  wtriK  made  in  the  commons,  to  dear-  it  of 
pears  and  all,  bat  waa  nagatived,.  as  was  a  motion  by 
Danning  to  searoh  tiie  jenmals  of  the  kuda,  to  see  wkat. 
wasf  done  on  the  day&  that  they^sate  wiith  doaed  doors.  The 
peo^  were  eExoeeiifrely  indignant  at  the  aMempt  to-  depRV9 
them  of  tke  pmbkeubion  of  Ike  debates  in  parliament,  and 
ChtttiHun  and  tke  ojqxwtion  fomented  tkis^  fceliDg  as-  nnich 
as.  possible.  On  the  15tk  of  Deoember  lord  Geon^aSadB- 
yiyev  nofw  kurd  George  GenHune,  moved  ^oar  a  eonfcBSBse 
with  the  lords  *bn  this  head,  but  witkant  efiBeot,  tkeagk 
supported  ky  Donning,  Burke,.  Bana^  bid  Geooge*  Cama^ 
dish^  &c.  Hie  then  monwd  that  aft  sons  of  peeie,  ktngV 
sei^eantB,  masters  in  dwceery,  koi^  who  were  mambersv 
shoidd  he  sanmoned  to  attend  tfaahr  plbocs  every  day  at  two) 
o'ckwfc,  to  anist  in:  canrying  biOs  tor  the  lords.  Lord  George 
(Glared  tkafe  this  was  fiw  th&  honoor  of  the  nasMan,  where* 
i^oa.  governor  Jakastons  said,  bs*  -wondered  why  lovd 
Greorge  shoidd  trouble  himself  santtsk  about  the  heuoor  of 
tke  Datkm,  when  he  had  been  so  remaskably^  i^e^gent  of 
his  own — (dlnding  to  lord  Geevge^  dismisBal / so^  tbf^  army, 
for  hisr  conduct  at  i^  battle  of  Minden.  This  led  tonf^'fjlttel, 
in-  which  nobody  was  hurt.  At  this  v«ry  time,  loxd  George, 
as  weli  as  Wedderbnm  and  otkers  of  the- opposition)  were  in 
treaty  with  lord  North  to  go>  over  te>  him.  On  the  19  th 
lord  Sandwich  came  into  the  mimstcy  in  plaee  of  lord 
Weymoutih,  who  resigned  the-  aeala  of  seoretary  of  state. 
Lord  ISoutik,  iai  issuing  his;  bndgst,  announoed  tiiat  we 
should  reqanre  nine  thousand  additional  seamen;  three 
miilionsi  of  money  if  wa  remained  at  peace,  and  nine 
miiilions<  t£  we  went  to  war,  so  tbat  the  land-tax  aoust  atiB 
remain  at  two-  shillings  in  tke  pound. 

Thiags,  however,  seemed  tanding  strongiy  tewmdawur. 
Our  ohewge  d'affaires  at  Madrid,  in  absenee  of  the  unbas- 
sador,  waa  Mr.  Harris,  the  son  qfi  tke  author  of  ^'  Ifiennes.'^ 
He  was  but  a  youth,  of  ibur-and«-twenty,  but  already  dis- 
played moich  d;  the  talent  which  raised  him  to  l^e  title  of 
Maknesbucy.  He  wrote  hone  Ikat  the*  king  of  Spain*  and 
some  of  lus  mirasters  were  ammt  to  the  idea  of  war^  and 
unprepared  for  it;  but>  that  ethera  were  influenced  by 
Choiseui^  the  French  premier,  and  demanded  a  vigoreus 
attack  on  England.  Fndor  Ike  eirenmstances  Harris  was 
recalled. 

But  the  king  of  France  didi  not  partake  the  Ife^ng  of 
Choiseul.  He  wrote*  to  the  king  of  Spain  a^xvut  this  thne, 
"My  nwister  wishes  for  war,  but  I  de  not!"  In  fkcty 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  court  of  Fnmce  which  were 
about  to  preeipitate  Cheiseui*  from  his  loRg-enjoyed  ihrrour. 
Madame  tie  Pompadour  was  dead,  and  the  king  had  beeome 
deeply  enamoured  of  madame  dn  Barr}",  now  edied,  from 
her  extreme  beauty,  madame  L^Ange,  but  who,  in  her  M 
age,  so  miserably  perished  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  Cheiseiil  was  knpalltic  enough  to  despise  her 
influence,  and  treated  her  with  undii^rTDsed  hautevr.  He"* 
soon  fele  the  consequence  in  an  order  from  the  king  to  resign 
his  office  and  retire  to  his  estete  at  Chantefoupe,  in 
Touraine.  The  shock  to  the  insolent  miniBter,  who  had  so 
long  ruled  absolutely  in  the  Freneh  court,  was  the  more 
unlocked  for,  because  he-  thought  himself  now  all  the  more 
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safe  from  haying  secured  the  marriage  of  the  kiifg^s  heir,  his 
eldest  grandson,  with  the  Austrian  archduchess,  Marie 
Antoinette,  now  in  the  blaze  of  beauty,  but  also  doomed 
to  fall  by  the  guillotine.  Choiseul  was  succeeded  by  the 
triumvirate  d'AiguiUon,  as  foreign  minister;  Terray,  as 
minister  of  finance ;  and  Maupeou,  as  minister  of  jurispru- 
dence ;  but  all  subject  to  the  supireme  influence  of  madame 
dii  Barry.  .  Louis  XV.  thenceforth  became  a  cipher. 

The  spirit  of  Choiseul  having  departed  horn  the  French 
administration,  and  the  king  having  so  imequivocally  ex- 
pressed his  intention  not  to  go  to  war,  the  Spanish  court 
hastened  to  lower  its  tone  and  offer  conciliatory  terms.  In 
December  they  had  proposed,  through  prince  de  Masserano, 
to  disavow  the  expedition  of  Buccarelli,  if  the  English  court 
would  disown  the  menaces  of  captain  Hunt.  This  was 
promptly  refused,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Mr.  Harris  to 
quit  the  capital  of  Spain.  He  set  out  in  January,.  1771, 
but  was  speedily  recdled ;  &e  expedition  of  Buccarelli  was 
disavowed  ;  the  settlement  of  Port  Egmont  was  conceded, 
whilst  the  main  question  as  to  the  right  of  either  party  to 
the  Falklands  at  large  was  left  to  future  discussion.  So 
little  value,  however,  did  this  country  attach  .  to  the 
Falkland  Isles,  that.it  abandoned  them  voluntarily: two 
years  afterwards.  For  many  years  they  were  forsaken  "by 
both  nations ;  but  in  1826  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres 
adopted  them  as  a  penal  colony,  and  in  1833  the  English 
finally  took  possession  of  them.  .   '   ,  .   !  : 

Whilst  these  events  had  been  progressing,  the  ministry  had 
entered  into  a  combat  with  the  great  unknown  political  essay- 
ist, Junius.  Junius  had  advanced  from  sir  William  Draper  to 
the  doke  of  Grafton,  and  from  the  duke  of  Grafton  to  the 
king  in  his  sweeping  philippics.  In  his  letter  of  April  3rd, 
1770,"  though  addressed  ostensibly  to  the  printer  of  the 
"Public  Advertiser,". he  directly  apostrophised  the  king,  and 
in  that  letter,  and  the  following,  of. May  28th,  he  was 
extremely  severe  on  the  conduct  of  the  king  in  sanctioning 
the  prosecution  of  Wilkes-^for  sacrificing  the .  affections  of 
his  people  merely  to  surround  himself  with  such  creatures  as 
"  North,  Barrington,  Weymouth,  Gower,'  Ellis,  Onslow, 
Rig^7t  Jerry  Dyson,  and  Sandwich,"  whose  names  \he 
declared  to  b3  a  satire  upon  all  government.  -  In  the  letter 
of  May  28th  he  drew  the  following  daring  portrait  of  the 
king  and  a  picture  of  the  unconstitutional  use  made  of  such  a 
character  by  the  ministry : — "  A  faultless,  insipid  equality  in 
his  character,  is  neither  capable  of  virtue  nor  vice  in  the 
extreme ;  but  it  secures  his  submission  to  those  persons 
whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  respect,  and  makes  him 
a  dangerous  instrument  of  their  ambition.  Secluded  from 
the  world,  attached  from  his  infancy  to  one  set  of  persons 
and  one  set  of  ideas,  he  can  neither  open  his  heart  to  new 
connections  nor  his  mind  to  better  information.  A  charac- 
ter of  this  soirt  is  the  fittest  soil  to  produce  that  obstinate 
bigotry  in  politics  and  religion  which  begins  with  merito- 
rious sacrifice  of  understanding,  and  finally  conducts  the 
"monarch  and  the  martyr  to  the  block.  At  any  other  period, 
I  doubt  not,  the  scandalous  disorders  which  have  been 
introduced  into  the  government  of  all  the  dependencies  of 
the  empire  would  have  roused  the  attention  of  the  public. 
The  odious  abuse  and  prostitution  of  the  prerogative  at 
home;  the  unconstitutional  employment  of  the  military; 


the  arbitrary  fines  and  commitments  of  the  house  of  lords 
and  court  of  King's  Bench ;  the  mercy  of  a  chaste  and  pions 
prince  extended  cheerfully  to  a  willing  murderer,  because 
that  murderer  is  the  brother  of  a  common  prostitute  "  (Miss 
Kennedy),  "  would,  I  think,  at  any  other  time  have  excited 
universal  indignation.  But  the  daring  attack  upon  the 
constitution,  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  makes  us 
callous  and  indifferent  to  inferior  grievances." 

For  these  daring  censures,  Woodfall,  the  printer  of  the 
"Public  Advertiser,"  was  tried,  and  also  Almon,  the  publisher 
of  the  "London  Museum,"  a  monthly  periodical,  for  reprint- 
ing the  libel  there.    Almon  was  convicted  of  publishing, 
and  sentenced- to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  marks,  and  give  security 
for  his  good  behaviour    for   two  years,  himself   in   four 
hundred  pounds,  and  two  sureties  in  two  hundred  pounds 
each.    He  moved  i^  vain  for  a  new  trial.    W^oodfall  was 
convicted  of  "  printing  and  publishing  only ;  "  but  he  ob- 
tained an  order  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  the  phrase 
"only"  being  ambiguous.     But    the  circumstance  which 
excited  the  attention  and  turned  the  resentment  of  both 
liberal  statesmen  and  the  people  was,  that  lord  Mansfield 
on  these  trials  had  instructed  the  juries  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  facts  alone,  and  to  leave  the  question  of  legality 
to  the  judges.     Tlus  was  properly  declared  a  dangerous 
infringment  of  the  rights  of  juries,  and  calculated  to  make 
their  verdicts'  merely  the  servile  echoes  of  the  dicta  of  the 
judges.     Lord   Chatham,  on  the  28th  of  November,  de- 
nounced in  the  peers  this  dictation  of  the  judge  to  the  juries. 
Serjeant  Glynn,  at  the  same  time,  moved  in  the  commons 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  justice  in  West- 
minster Hall,  where  such  unconstitutional  instructions  could 
be  given.    This  occasioned-a  warm  debate,  in  which  Burke, 
Dunning,    and  others,    ably  defended  the   public  rights. 
The  motion  .was  negatived.-   The  power  of  the  attorney- 
general  to  file  eX'Officio  information  in  cases  like  that  of 
A.lmon  was  strongly  called  in  question  by  Burke,  who,  in 
fhe  course  of  a  very  eloquent  speech,  drew  the  following 
striking  character ;  of  Junius: — "The  myrmidons  of  the 
court,"  he  said,  **  have  long  been  pursuing  this  Junius  in 
vain.  ..They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  upon 
you,  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that  has  broke 
through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them.    But  what  will  all 
their  efforts  avail  ?  .  No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one,  than  he 
strikes  down  another  dead  at  his  feet.  For  my  own  part,  when 
I  saw  his  attack  upon  the  king,  I  own  my  blood  ran  cold ; 
I  thought  he  had  ventured  too  far,  and  that  there  was  an 
end  of  his  triumphs.    Not  that  he  had  not  asserted  oiany 
bold  truths.      Yes,  sir,  there  are  in  that  composition  many 
bold  truths  by  which  a  wise  prince  might  profit.    It  was 
the  rancour  and  venom  with  which  I  was  struck.*  But 
while  I  expected,  from  this  daring  flight,  his  filial  ruin  and 
fall,  behold  him  rising  still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse 
upon  both  houses  of  parliament.    Not  content  with  carrying' 
away  our  eagle  in  his  pounces,  and  dashing  him  against  a 
rock,    he  has  laid  you  prostrate,  and  king,    lords,    and 
commons  thus  become  but  the  sport  of  his  fury."    Junius,  in 
his  murderous  concealment,  was  never  destined  to  be  hunted 
out  by  all  the  incensed  orders  of  the  state. 

The  year  closed  by  various  changes  in  the  ministry. 
Wedderburn  abandoned  the  opposition,  and  became  solicitor- 
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geoeral ;  the  swearing  and  blaspheming  Thurlow  was  made 
attorney-general  in  ihe  place  of  Mr.  De  Grey,  who  was  made 
chief-justice  of  common  pleas.  The  great  seal  was  taken 
from  the  temporary  grasp  of  Mansfield,  and  given  to  the 
honourable  Henry  Bathurst,  who  was  created  baron 
Aspley.  Lord  Sandwich  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the^ 
board  of  admiralty,  sir  Edward  Hawke  resigning;  lord 
Halifax  succeeded  Sandwich  as  secretary  of  state,  and  the 
earl  of  Saflfolk  succeeded  Halifax  as  privy  seal.    Some  of 


consequently  the  stimulus  of  both  fame  and  real  usefulness 
was  at  an  end.  Chatham  says,  in  a  letter : — "  The  house 
being  kept  clear  of  hearers,  we  are  reduced  to  a  snug  party 
of  unhearing  and  unfeeUng  lords,  and  the  tapestry  hung 
up/^  In  the  commons,  the  desire  of  the  ministry  to  reduce 
that  popular  arena  to  the  saine  condition  of  insignificance 
produced  a  contest  with  the  city  as  foolish  and  mischievous 
in  its  degree  as  the  contests  then  going  on  with  Wilkes  and 
America.    George  Onslow,  nephew  of  the  late  speaker,  and 
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^liose  changes  gave  great  disgust,  but  no  astonbhment  to 
tbe  opposition,  whq  were  but  too  well  accustomed  to  the 
•imbition  of  lawyers,  and  their  consequent  easy  abandon- 
ment of  friends  and  principles,  in  the  act  of  cUmbing. 

The  year  1771  opened  under  circumstances  which  greatly 
diminished  the  interest  in  parliamentary  proceedings.  As 
all  reporting  was  excluded  from  the  house  of  lords,  the  chief 
speakers  there  felt  that  they  were  no  longer  addressing  the 
nation,  but  merely  a  little  knot  of  persons  in  a  corner,  and 
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member  for  Guildford,  moved  that  several  printers,  who  had 
dared  to  report  the  debates  of  the  house  of  commons,  should 
be  summoned  to  the  bar  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  mediums  of  communication  betwixt  the 
people  and  their  representatives  were  summoned  and  repri- 
manded on  their  .knees.  One  of  their  number,  named 
Miller,  however,  declared  that  he  was  a  liveryman  of  London, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  arrest  him  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  city.    The  sergeant-at-arms  dispatched  a 
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memaager  ta  appnbaDd  tln»8tiirdj  dtdsBn^  a2id;bnog  hkax 
befoie tlie honfie ;  bat, insteadof  sacowdiDg, the pariiamentoiy 
menenger  ttba  tahea  b^  a  mtj  comtaUe,  aod  o«rri6d.befoie 
Bam  Ctomhj,  the  lord  mKy>ar,  Wiih  the  lord,  mi^zt  iat» 
aldennan  Wilkeft  aud  akkrman  Oliver.  It  wm  delightful 
work  to  Wilkes  thus  to  aetatdefianoe  the  hooae  otoommoDa, 
whiob  had  xaada  suehi&erea  war  on  hiaii  The  lord  mayor, 
acoordinglj^  wa»  folly  oonfiimed  in  hiayiew*-that  the  maB- 
senger  of  the  oomnuHiB  had  oommittod  a  flagpraat  yiolatioa  of 
the  city  charter,  in  endeayouring  to  lay  hands  on  one  of  ita 
liverymen  within  its  own  precincts,  and  they  held  the  mes- 
senger accordingly  to  bail. 

The  house  of  commons  was  fired  with  indignation.  at^tUia^ 
contemptuous  disregard  of  their  dignity.  Thejr  B**^  ^ 
resolution,  by  a  large  majority,  ordering  the  loidxnajFOf  and 
the  two  alderman  to  appear  at  their  bar.  Wiflm  bliintly 
refused  to  attend  the  house  in  any  shape  but  aa^aneogiiiwd. 
member  of  it.  Crossby  pleaded,  in  Chaftbamlfr  i^l^  a 
severe  fit  of  the  gout;  and  Oliver,  though* he appwrad  in 
his  place,  refiised  to  make  any  submission  whatever^  hub  told 
them  he  defied  them.  The  house,  in  its  blind  anger, 
resolved  that  Oliver  should  be  committed  to  the  Tomen,  and- 
CroBsby  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms.  But  iSamkiy 
declared  that  he  would  not  accept  this  indulgooBB^  a^  the 
hands  of  the  house,  but  would  share  the  incaamaiibn  o£  Ms 
honomrablo  friend ;  and  he  was  according^  aeatiafao  ta-  tlla 
Tower.  As  for  Wilkos^  the  king  dteitaadi  HM  ha  woM 
have  nothing  more  to  do  witiii  tUbr  tjbni}.  andB  Ba-  ma  M 
alone. 

The  consequenee  of 
mons  has  shown  ooi  MMMfoeiwiiHyii  tttaltiit 
restrained  by  the  p^nlterisinilt 
mission  of  acts  as  <fa|fntfir  aoi  angr  of'  iMam:  q£  IAa 
was  a  vehement  oolijnnto  of 
Chatham  urging  tiiem  <niy  an£  Staiii^  aady  ]lhn4».  and 
others,  making  tiie  intonwate  gBOtaiti JigMMir  tika  ^gmmmUng^ 

The  people  out  of  doan  wem  m  Hkm  highflrt  iMvrof  flnejc 
They  greeted  the  city  mauhaok  od  iiuir  waqf  In  and:  tern 
the  house,  but  they  hooted  and  poftuRlAft  aranalsnafi  aq^» 
porters.  Charles  James  Fox,  itiE  &  fpmmmmt  nan,,  m  bXL 
lus  house  had  been,  was  very  roogiiiy  haadfad';  loDdi  ICoBdi*a 
carriage  was  dashed  in,  and  himflslf  woandad;  asdl  hfid  ha 
not  been  rescued  by  a  popular  member,  Sic  Wiffiaaat^  Maae-i^ 
dith,  he  would  probably  have  lost  hia  life. '  It  waa  <iiaii||^ti 
that  he  would  resign ;  but,  strong  in  hia  mista^mi  nanaa  ofctoy, 
North,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  evening  dadand' tiiait  he 
was  determined  to  maintain  the  cause  of  his  country  and  king. 
That  if  he  followed  his  own  inclination,  he  should  already 
]iave  resigned  a  hundred  times;  but  nothing  but  his 
majesty *s  wishes  should  compel  him  to  such  a  step.  So 
completely  were  these  infatuated  ministers  incapable  of 
seeing  that  the  whole  course  of  the  policy,  since  the  coming 
of  Greorgc  III.  to  the  throne,  was  one  long  attempt  to 
destroy  the  constitution  —  and  an  attempt  scarcely  lecc' 
intuirtous,  or  less  persevering,  than  those  which  had  ruined 
the  Sc::>rt8. 

The  cicy  defended  the  cause  of  thehr  officers  strenuously. 
The  three  other  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  Treco- 
thick,  Sawbridge,  and  Townshend,  made  common  cause 
with  their  imprisoned  colleagues.    Thanks  were  voted  in  fixli 


oottiml  at  GaiLdhaU  to  the  impriaoned  loid  mayair,  alao  to 
Wilkes andOliver,  £t»r  their  manful reniafainee to  the tyganny 
of  the  oemmeos.  It  waa  ordtted  UuA  aU  the  ^wp^^^w- 
of  tiie  lord  mayor  and  Oliver  should  be  de&aped  by  the 
corporation.  The  opposition  membem  of  bath  larda  and 
commonsf  visited  the  captives  in  the.Xaweac ;  amongst  tbem 
the  dukes  of  Manchester  and  Eostiand,  the  oailafitewilliaui 
and  Xankerville,  lord  King,  admind  Keppeit  Sir.  Charles 
Saunders^  Burke,  DowdesweU,  and.  many  oiiien.  The 
populace  outside,  at  the  same  time,  amused  themselves  by 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  effigies  of  North,  Bute — against 
whom  and  the  princess  dowager  their  resentment  stOl 
bnmed<— and  other  ministers  and  their  supporters. 

On  tiie  5tii:  of  March  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  issued 
at  the  coat:  of  tlie  city,  and  the  lord  mayor  and  Oliver  were 
brought  to  tiie  chamber  of  the  lord  chief  ^justice,  De  Grey, 
attended  b3p  »  heatt  of  their  friends,  and  defended  by 
aeijeant  Gljnin.  audi  Mr.  Lee.  De  Grey  said  that  he  could 
neither  bail  nop-  diaaharge  them ;  whereupon  they  wcro 
carried  befim  Imd-  Jkiansfield,  who  pronounced  it  a  new 
case,  and  that  he  could  not  discharge  them  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament. 

Meantime,  a  committee  of  the  commons  had  been  sitting 
to  cooaideEwhat  should  be  done  regarding  these  circum- 
Btanoes  ;  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Millar,  the 
printer,  sboidd-atill  be  taken  into  cuetody  by  the  sexjeant-at- 
anna.  Ihe-  qpnowiion  burst  into  wild  laughter  at  the 
ahaued:  oottdlniaaf  ftit  their  Beijea»b*at«anus  had  already 
atempiad'  ilr  ia  miit;  kia  meiwngewi,  Carpenter  and 
WiUSam,  ia  dbOamm'  of  it»  BBme,  had  two  bills  presented 
iwr  a«  tile  cgngim  anwmfr  9b  Gmldhall.  The 
hui  eogagedi  ia<  ai  iMfi^wslit  the  city,  in  which 
tliey  wsm  m^puXLff  beotony  and:  oo  flMAnr  notice  being  taken 
oi  tba-  jtinlHmt  taa  tbia-  tine*  ftrawd  the  practice  of 
negojBttegt  tftfr  dbhrtaa  qf  padiaiaBli  Iheaune  recognised  as  an 
ortdbiiaiiecfc  pnna^  id  tfta  jaopliH  ^eiigh  formally  at  the 
optioBi  of  til»  &0QM ;  ami  aa  iEir  ntmr  from  menibei*s  or 
BUfiiatoBi  iniJiii^  ai^  avfli  ten  it,  t&a  most  conservative  of 
them  wovid  Iha  diuaglf  wmMfd  by  the  omission  of  their 
apeackea  i&  tAft  RSMBta. 

In  Had  oomw  o£'  a  apeaah  ea  the  existing  condition  of 
t^ng%  on  tbe  lab  of  B^,  Ibnl  Ohatiiam  took  a  sweeping 
review  of  the  conduct  of  ministets  for  some  time  past,  and 
moved  an  addftaa  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  dissolve 
parliament  and  call  a  new  one.  He  referred  to  the  time 
when  we  were  victorious  abroad  and  tranquil  at  home,  and 
then  exclaimed,  "But  now  how  is  the  prospect  darkened? 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ?  On  public  days  the  royal  ears 
are  saluted  'with  hisses  and  groans;  and  he  sees  libels 
against  his  person  and  gQvemment  written  with  impimity ; 
juries  solemnly  acquitting  the  publishers.  What  greater 
mortification  can  befall  a  monarch?  Yet  this  sacrifice  ho 
makes  to  his  ministers;  to  their  fedse  steps  he  owes  hia 
disgrace.^'  He  ran  over  the  treaty  of  I^ntadnbleau ;  tl^e 
ai¥!ur  of  tlie  Falkland  Islands;  the  proceedings  against 
Wilket;  the  "Massacre  of  St.  George's  Fields;"  iho 
iniquity  of  ministers  in  refusing  to  inquire  into  these 
attacks  on  the  rights  and  the  lives  of  the  people ;  and  the 
consequent  unpopularity  of  parliament,  which,  to  avoid  the 
searchiDg  observation  of  the  public,  endeavoured  to  shut  up 
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the  proceedings  of  the  kgiAlature  from  view ;  the  proeeoution 
of  the  printen  and  r^wrten,  and  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
city  for  standing  by  the  lighta  of  the  subjects ;  and  their 
impcifloninent  of  the  chief  magistrate  because  he  would  not 
violate  his  oaih. 

The  review  certainly  presented  a  most  melancholy  and 
long  peiastence  in  a  course  of  most  imbecile  and  arbitrary 
goremment,  which,  combined  with  the  alienation  of  the 
layalty  of  the  American  colonies,  was  enough  to  excite  the 
alarm  of  luiy  people.  He  declared  that  the  goremment 
had  become  odioos  and  contemptible,  the  commons  more  than 
Bospeoted  of  a  design  to  destroy  the  bulwark  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  that  these  things  had  convinced  him  that  it  was 
ateolately  neceaeary  to  repeal  the  septennial  act,  and  had 
convesrted  him  into  an  advocate  of  trUnmal  parliaments, 

Thia  speech  produced  a  vast  sensation  in  the  country.  It 
was  yigoroualy  echoed  by  the  pen  of  Junius,  who  added, 
that  he  had  long  been  convinced  that  it  was  the  only 
possible  resource  left  us  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Out  of  the  unwise  and  unpopular  administration  of 
the  early  part  of  Greorge  UI.*ft  reigo^  thus  loomed  the  gi^t 
question  of  reform  of  parliament,  which  has  continued  to 
advance  in  strength  and  importance  to  the  present  hour. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  session  came  to  an  end.  The 
poor  king,  who  saw  in  the  ominous  proceedings,  which 
Chatham  had  enumerated,  nothing  but  the  groundkas  dis- 
content of  the  people,  and  np  want  of  sense  or  liberality  in 
his  ministas,  congratulated  parliament  on  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  bade  them,  by  avoiding  animosities  amongst 
themselves,  to  perpetuate  this  happy  state  of  things.  The 
termination  of  the  session  also  opened  the  doors  of  the 
Tower,  and  liberated  the  brd  mayor  and  alderman  Oliver. 
Tbey  were  attended  from  the  Tower  to  the  Mansion  House 
by  the  corporation  in  their  robes,  where  a  banquet  celebrated 
their  restoration  to  freedom,  and  the  populace  displayed 
their  sympathy  by  bonfires  and  illuminations. 

During  the  recess  considerable  changes  took  place  in  the 
cabinet.  Lord  HalifiEix  died  on  the  8th  of  Jane,  and  the 
earl  of  Soffolk  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  state.  Suffolk 
introduced  his  friend,  lord  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of 
Clarendon,  to  tke  post  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, with  an  augmented  salary.  The  administration  of 
lord  North  was  considerably  strengthened,  too,  by  the 
abilities  of  Thurlow,  as  attorney-general,  and  of  Wedder- 
born,  as  solicitor-general.  Thurlow  was  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  still  more  famous  for 
cursing,  swearing,  and  iU  temper.  His  morals  were  not 
more  refined  than  his  tongue,  though  he  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  and  his  principles  were  high  church;  His 
intellect  was  vigorous  and  acute,  and  no  man  could  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  judge  with  more  credit,  when  his 
political  prejudices  did  not  come  in  the  way.  Office  was 
lus  great  ambition ;  but  the  indulgence  of  his  surly  temper 
his  great  failing.  Under  his  rude  and  crabbed  exterior,  he 
neverthdeas  concealed  some  virtues  and  some  generosity. 
Hid  head  and  countenance  are  said  to  have  resembled  in 
maasy  majesty  the  basts  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  Fox 
said  no  man  was  ever  yet  so  wise  as  Thurlow  looked.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  either,  amid  his  many  interested 
pn)!notions,  when  he  became  lord  chancellor,  that  he  was 


the  friend  of  the  admirable  but. unfortunate  poet  Gowper, 
and  the  patron  of  bishop  Horsley. 

Wedderbum,  who  was  the  son  of  a  small  landowner  in 
Scotland,  was  an  eloquent  pleader,  both  in  court  and 
parliament^  with  all  the  ambition  of  Thurlow  without  his 
grasp  of  mind.  He  was  rather  specious  than  deep  or  com- 
prehensive, but,  with  the  sagacity  of  his  country,  he  kept 
his  own  interest  steadily  in  view,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
sacJcifice  his  party  to  his  hope  of  rising  on  any  occasion.  He 
set  up  as  a  violent  oppositionist  with  Burke,  Chatlmm, 
Barre,  and  the  rest ;  but  he  suddenly  quitted  them  for  the 
solicitor-generalship  under  brd  North,  giving,  according  to 
lord  Campbell,  the  most  flagrai^t  example  of  ratting  upon 
record,  nor  did  he  stop  till  he  reached  the  woolsack  and  the 
title  of  lord  Loughborough,  and  finally  of  earl  of  Eosalyu. 
But  the  addition  to  the  cabinet  of  lord  North  which  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  surprise,  was  that  of  the  duke  of  Grafton. 
He  received  the  privy  seal. 

The  duko  of  Oraf  ton  had  grown  more  dissolute  and  mote 
indolent  as  he  advanced  in  life.  That  patriotism  which 
appeared  to  animate  him  under  the  noble  guidance  of 
Chatham,  seemed  now  to  have  died  out.  He  was  a  con- 
firmed gambler  and  libertine,  and  was  open  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  mean  and  paltry  jobs.  His  conduct  had  brought 
down  upon  him  some  of  the  most  flaying  am^ftftjimg  and 
terrible  diatribes  of  Junius,  who  did  not  hesitate  now  to 
couple  his  return  to  office  with  the  coming  back  of  Bute  to 
England.  That  Bute  returned  with  a  mind  still  busy  with 
schemes  of  influencing  English  aflisars,  is  clear  from  Jus 
employing  Capability  Brown,  as  he  was  styled,  the  cele- 
brated landscape  gardener,  to  sound  Chatham  as  to  a 
coalition.  Brown  was  employed  by  Chatham's  friend, 
Cabraft,  on  his  grounds  at  Leeds  Abbey,  in  Kent,  and  he 
seised  the  opportunity  to  propound  through  Caloraft  the  over- 
tures of  Bute  to  Chatham.  Nothing  came  of  it,  and 
nothing  but  what  was  derogatory  to  Chatham,  who  had  so 
unsparingly  denounced  Bute  as  the  curse  of  hia  country, 
could  have  come  of  it.  Probably  Chatham  treated  the 
proposal  with  due  contempt. 

But,  if  we  are  to  believe  Junius,  Grafton's  return  to 
office,  and  Bate's  return  to  England,  had  more  connection. 
"  Your  grace's  ap{K>intment  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,"  he 
says,  "  was  announced  to  the  public  by  the  return  of  brd 
Bute  to  this  country.  When  that  noxious  planet  approaches 
England,  he  never  fails  to  bring  plague  and  pestilence  along 
with  him."  Junius  sketches  the  leading  ministers  of  this 
cabinet  with  a  free  hand.  He  intimates  that  it  needed 
nothing  but  Grafton's  accession  to  complete  it.  "  In  vain 
would  the  sovereign  have  looked  round  him  for  another 
character  so  consummate  as  yours.  Lord  Mansfield  ftHrjnlra 
from  his  principles ;  his  ideas  of  government,  perhaps,  go 
further  than  your  own,  but  his  heart  disgraces  the  theory  of 
his  understanding.  Charles  Fox  is  yet  in  blossom ;  and  as 
for  Mr.  Wedderbum,  there  is  something  about  him  which 
even  treachery  cannot  trust.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the 
best  of  princes  must  have  contented  himself  with  lorii 
Sandwich.  There  is  something  singularly  benevolent  in  tlio 
character  of  our  sovereign.  From  the  moment  that  ho 
ascended  the  throne  there  is  no  crime  of  which  huinau 
nature  is  capable,  and  I  call  upon  the  recorder  to  witness  it, 
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thAt  has  not  appeued  Tonial  in  hia  aight.  With  any  otber 
prince,  your  ahamefdl  deaertioii  of  him  in  the  midst  of  that 
distreaa  which  yon.  alone  had  oDiated,  in  the  Tcry  criaia  of 
danger,  ▼ben  he  ianded  he  aaw  the  throne  already  snr- 
ronnded  by  men  of  vistuea  and  abUitLea,  wonJd  batre  out- 
weighed the  memory  of  your  formeir  aervioeB/' 

Such  an  admuodatiatioa  boded  little  change  lor  the  better 
in  the  poller  of  the  court,  and  the  ^pointmenta  now  made 
ibr  the  prinee  of  Wales*a  educatioii.  Lord  Holdemeaa  was 
appointed  governor ;  lord  Manafield'a  ftiend,  doctor  Markham, 
biiriiop  of  Gheetar,  and,  fire  yeara  after,  archbishop  of  York, 
preceptor ;  and  doetor  Cyril  Jackson,  sab-preceptor— the  last 
by  far  the  best  appointnent,  ^  he  was  a  finesoholar. 

During  the  rececs  a  Tifdent  qoarrel  had  been  going  en  in 
the  city.  John  WHkes,  who  inyaiiably  sank  to  insignifi- 
cance when  not  stvriBg  the  nraddy  waters  6f  p(^tical 
agitaticm,  was  equally  stimakiled  to  action  by  his  neeessities 
and  hifi  ambition.  Though  the  Society  of  the  Bill  of  Bi^ts 
had  raised  no  less  l^ian  ssiventsen  thousand  povnds  to  dis- 
charge Wilkes's  debts,  tiiis  by  no  means  soffioed  for  him.  He 
had  spent  that  and  wanted'  more^  Disputes  arose  in  tiie 
Bociety  betwixt  those  who  supported  the  ineessaBt  ckdma  of 
Wilkes,  and  those  who  had  grown  dsqgustsd  with  them  and 
hinu  The  society  went  to  pieees ;  and  amongst  those  who 
had  been  the  warmest  of  Wilkes's  friends,  the  Bbv.  Joluk 
Home  became  one  ef  his  most  determined  enemies.  Borne, 
who  was  a  thonnigh-gotng  demagegoe,  as  tiMir  tesm  was 
then  understood,  name^,  a  determined  ftiend  of  the  peopfev 
wit^ot  being  an  enemy  to  eonstitntisBal  moBstrdiy,  seems 
to  hare  had  sufficient  cause  fbr  his  (Hstrast  of  Wilhes.  He 
had  been  too  long  and  intimat^y  aequainted  with  that 
patriot  not  to  know  afl  hn  meannese.  WBkes  was  now 
offering  hiraseif  as  lAeriir;^  but  aMerman  Oliver,  who  had 
lately  been  in  prison  Ibr  his  bold  oondnct  in  the  affior  of 
Miller,  the  printer,  had  refused  to  support  the  ckiim  of 
Wilkes.  In  fsict,  not  only  he,  but  the  lord  mayor,  alderman 
Townshehd,  and  Sawbridge,  were  b^finning  to  see  through 
Wilkes.  Oliyer  went  further—- he  relbsed  to  serre  as  the 
other  sheriff  with  Wilkes. 

Government  availed  itself  of  these  divisions  to  delisat  the 
election  of  Wilkes.  Alderman  Bull  became  the  seoond 
candidate  with  Wilkes,  and  government  induced  their  party 
in  the  city  to  nominate  aldermen  Phimbe  and  Kirkman  in 
opposition  to  them.  WHkes  would  probaUy  have  been 
defeated,  especially  as  Oliver  iinally  came  fbrward,  sup- 
ported by  all  the  eloquence  and  exertions  of  of  John  Home. 
But,  fortimately  for  WHkes  and  his  Mow-candidate,  Bull, 
a  letter,  sent  by  the  government  agent  to  a  Mr.  Smith  in 
the  city  was  misdehvered  to  another  Mr.  Smith,  a  sup- 
porter of  Wnkes  and  Bull,  announcing  the  e3iertions  that 
goverament  would  make  in  support  of  their  men,  Plumbe 
and  Kirkman.  This  letter  was  immediately  publiriied,  and, 
alarming  all  the  enemies  of  government,  made  them  rally 
round  Wilkes  and  Bull,  who  were  accordingly  elected. 
Oliver,  who  was  a  man  of  integrity,  and  had  well  deserved 
of  the  city,  was  left  lowest  on  the  poll,  because  he  had 
slighted  and  then  opposed  Wilkes,  and  John  Home,  for  his 
sliare  in  the  business,  fell  under  the  iron  scourge  of  Junius, 
who,  in  one  of  his  scarifying  letters  to  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
stigmatised  Home  as  a  supporter  of  the  ministerial  can«ii- 


d&tci  whieh  was  clearly  Itlse,  Hot  Oliver  was  not  a  minia- 
tecial  candidate.  He  accused  him  of  the  solitary,  vindictive 
malice  of  a  monk,  and  taunted  him  with  the  iaiime  of  his 
candidate  as  the  evidence  of  his  own  estiraatioa  with  the 
people.  This  brought  out  Home  with  his  vigorous  and 
sarcastic  letter  of  July  13th,  ^T**nft"i'ing;  "  Faice,  Ck>medy, 
and  Tragedy— Wilksn,  Foote,  and  Junioa,  aoited  at  tha 
same  time  against  one  poor  parson."  Home  showed  that 
he  had  a  pen  equal  in  keennaBS  and  stinging  satire,  and 
superior  in  the  statement  of  aohd  iMts,  to  Juniua— the  only 
man  who  had  measured  lanees  soQceBifijiiy  with  him.  Ha 
heaped  unmeasuBsd  odium  on  Junins  as  a  secret  ftwaflsin. 
stabbing  eveiy  man^s  charaeter,  and  eqtedaUy  that  of  the 
king.  And,  in  &ct,  the  language  which  Junius  aj^^Ued  to 
the  monarch  never,  before  or  sinoe,  was  ^plied.  with  ia« 
punity  by  a  sul^ject  to  j^is  sovereign.  Jn  his.  very  reply  to 
Home,  he  says,  "  You  oannot  bat  know,  nay,  you  dare  not 
pretend  to  be  ignorant,  that  the  highest  gratification  qI 
which  the  most  detestable  *  *  *  in  this  nation  is  nftjuAi^^ 
would  have  been  the  deifeat  of  Wilkes.  I  know  that  man. 
much  better  than  anjjr  of  you.  Nature  intended  him  only 
for  a  good-hnmonrad  fooL  A  lystomatic  education,  with 
long  practice^  has  made  hiaa  a  oenaiunmate  hypocrite.  Yet 
this  man,  to  say  nothing  of  his  worthy  mimsters,  you  hsve 
aasidamisly  khowisd  to  gntii^." 

But  if  Home),  afterwards  QoneTooke,  convinced  many 
that  Jvaiuft  had  at  kogth  fimnd  hia  match,  the  more  dixcct 
of  hiaes^MSBKAasawzitsvofhistory  were  his 
and  unn^riikeipled  conduct  of  thA 
popfdar  idoL,  WUkea.  He  showed  that  he  luui  been  ready 
to  be  tiie  servila  tool  of  gawnmant,  if  they  would  have 
paid  at  hia  own  eafaMwragawt  rata  te  his  servioes;  thathe 
had  aandnooaly  benegad  tha  mingstesa  for  pay  and  peoskw^ 
and  had  robbed  every  man  whom  he  oaUed  a  Mend,  whea 
he  got  Ifte  opportunity.  He  shewed  that  Wilkea  had 
solicited  a  pensioiLof  one  thovsaad  pounds  a-year  in  the 
Irish  estaUiduBent ;  had  accepted  a  clandestine  peneuHi  for 
the  Rockani^m  administntioa.  He  showed  that  the  seven- 
teen  thousand  pdtmda  safasoribed  by  the  Society  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  Wilkes  had  wasted  in  his  private  extravagaaae^ 
instead  of  af^Eopsiating  it  to  the  diadbarge  of  his  dri^.  as 
was  intended.  He  revived  the  rememtomce  of  his  having 
run  through  his  wife's  tetone,  and  deserted  her.  That  in 
his  official  position  in  the  City,  he  had  sold  the  posts  in  hia 
appointment,  amongst  others,  to  his  brother,  bis  solicitor, 
&c.  That  whilst  in  the  King's  Bench,  supported  by  hia 
constituents,  he  had  lived  meet  extravagantly,  drinking 
large  quanties  of  claret ;  that  he  stiH  retained  sisLservuda 
in  his  establishment,  three  of  them  French;  that  he  had. 
cheated  his  brother-in^kw,  Mr.  Wildmer,  out  of  a  Welah 
pony,  and  had  pawned  sewal  ridi  suxts  of  dothea  which 
had  been  left  in  his  charge  tdi  Paris.. 

To  counteract  these  damniag  chacgea,  Wilkea  was  ohhged 
to  assume  more  public  pretence  of  virtue  than  eves*  Be 
and  his  colleague,  Bull,  dsohred  that,  dosing  their  tenm  ckf 
office,  no  military  should  attend  tiie  eieentione  at  Nevi^te^ 
that  being  a  most  unconstitutional  innovation.  They  threw 
open  the  doors  and  galleries  of  the  Okl  Bailey  daring  sesuons 
gratis,  and  even  denounced  the  use  of  French  wines  by  the 
lord  mnyor  at  his  banquets  as  unpatriotic;. 
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-On  ilK  2kt  of  Jaauaxy,  11772,  ike  king  qpened  parliA- 
AoMiigBt  the  most  imporboit  .mottoms  brought 
farwaid,  w«b  one  bj  aldaEttan  Sawbtic^,  on  the  2Srd  of 
January,  for  shortening  tlie  fkaation  ofparliamenifi,  whieh, 
4>f  coiuie,.produ«d  no  tmalt  On  the  24th,  air  William 
Mereditti  made  aaothar,  of  «qaal  or  greater  importanoe, 
oAznely,  that  no  biU,  or  oknaeof  any  bill,  decreei]^  oapital 
ponishmenta,  skovAd  jmmb  the  hooBe  •mthout  hftying  fast 
boen  Bofanuttai  to  a  oooumtiiee  of  the  wht^  house.  The 
atatnte  book  of -the  rejgn  of  the  monJ  Greorge  III.  wua  a 
parfectiy  Draconian  one.  The  puniahm«:it  of  death  was 
affixed  to  the  most  snrpriBiigly  tcivial  ofienoes — ^the  stealing 
of  a  sheop,  or  of  a  yard  of  calico,  was  death  by  the  kw.  Sir 
WiUlam  ohaerred  thai,  so  eooBinion  was  the.penalty  of  death, 
that  coarcely  a  bill  passed  the  hoose  on  the  most  common- 
place matter  that  did  not  include  menaces  against  human 
life.  That  a  member,  once  hearing  the  word  "death," 
asked  what  it  meant,  and  was  told  that  it  was  only  part  of 
a  new  inclosure  bill  I 

The  king^s  speech  on  the  qMohig  of  the  flonion  was  ex- 
tremely pacific,  and  the  addromrgbonadad  rnHii  psraises  of  the 
king^B  wisdom  in  ^saving  as  from. « im'on  aeoount  of  the 
Falkland  Islands ;  \mt  thcR  ^^eaoOful  «zpreaBonB  were  soon 
foUowed  by  demsaarisibr  «n  udditian  to  oar  nsvy,  on  ao- 
count  of  a  Russian  flset  bumg  apfimmT  in  *ihe  JLerutt ;  of 
the  French  haviag  againMblfapond  -to  tttlea^yt -tiie  vaeavfliy 
of  their  East  Ii^iapflaMMiDai;  md  «B.m  better  aaliagiwid  of 
OUT  West  India  Tshmfls  Tfas  took  *Ab  howe  hywaaipam. 
Admirals  SaimiMi  and  Sappal,  instead  of  anBoaragnig  liie 
vote  for  twenty-.flaB  Jhonaawd  men,  indnding  4nz  thoannd 
six  hundred  dad-aacty-fDar  marines,  both  iittao^  oppmA 
it.      They   decteMl   lifaat    onr   last   peace  establishment 

and  twenty  men  alto- 

QlfwardB  of  aisc  iliniwiifl 

in  a  time  of  jasac  jea%  aakiag 

Tbe^deokasA  iAaATtm  had  better 

;  -and  iiHtt  i&e  kaepii^  of  ao  many  iU- 

was eniy teendbfe  the  tint 

sad  jQOcnqit  juariiiiue 


was  only 

gether,  whitat 

marines 

for  a  war 

be  at  war  at 

conditioned  idiqaB  in  vat 

lords  of   the    liiiiBiiij  io 


boroughs. 

Captain  Fhipps,  aflaramdi  Imd 
knew  that  ten  guard ahqs  had  beenaiaMoawi;  aad  cnkmel 
Barre  spoke  in  his  usual  unsparing  style ;  exposed  the  incon- 
sistency of  our  first  introducing  the  Russian  fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  then  demanding  fresh  ships  and  sailors 
to  prevent  them  doing  mischief  there.  "  We  have  done  some- 
thing,'^ he  said,  "  of  very  great  moment.  There  is  an  eyent 
which  has  astonished  the  world !  We  have  seen  the  frigates 
of  Rnasia  in  the  centre  of  the  Archipelago.  The  assistance 
of  England,  the  supplies  of  our  dockyards,  helped  to  carry 
tbem  thither,  and  to  effect  their  mighty  purpose.  Have  you 
weU  weighed  the  nature  of  this  good  office?  Have  you 
confidered  it  to  the  bottom  ?  " 

Barr^said  that,  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  the  Czarina, 
they  had  made  mortal  enemies  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  In 
{act,  the  English  government  had  been  doing  the  work  of 
weakening  the  Turkish  empire  for  the  advantage  of  Russia,  for 
which  we,  in  our  day,  have  paid  the  penalty  of  the  Crimean 
wv.  Bai9^  also  more  than  hinted  at  the  conduct  of  Russia 
and  Prussia — asserting  that  they  were  brooding  over  some 


mischisToas  des%n,  which,  in  trath,  was  the*  dismembennent 
of  Poland. 

The  feeble  statesmen  of  these  days  did  not  ipeneive  the 
tendsnoy  of  evsnis  towards  Russian  imd  Prussian  aggrandise- 
ment, and  their  deatracstion  of  the  balaaae  of  power,  for  whieh 
we  had  spentso  muoh  life  and  mon^,;  they  ware  helping  on 
that  catartraphe  to  the  beat  of  their  abilitses.  T)i^.had 
been  'taken  with  a  wonderful  fiaicy  fyr  'the  friendship  of 
Russia,  and  for  aecuiity  in  the  Baltic  at  her  hands  were 
ready  to  sunander  seonrity  eveiywhere  else.  Rosriawas  at 
war  with  IViA^— tat.war  ior  the  vary  purpose  of  aeiang  as 
much  of  her  teixitoiiy  as  possible ;  and  we  were  xaady  tohelp 
her  in  the<conqaert  of  this  very  Crimea,  which  has  been  so 
fiatal  to.oar&Uofw-oountiymenyand  so  cos^y  to  our  treasury 
of  late. 

Catherine  n.  pursuing  her  war  with  the  Turks,  a 
scheme  was  laid  before  her  paramour  and  great  counsellor, 
Grc^gory  Orloff,  by  one  Papaz  Ogli,  from  Larissa,  formerly 
a  oownpanion  in  arms  of  his  brother,  Alexis  Orloff,  to  excite 
an  inniEreotum  in  Greece  against  Turkey.  A  fleet  was 
fitted  out,  and  put  under  the  command  of  Alexis  Orloff,  to 
assist,  by  sea,  the  revolted  Greeks  on  knd.  This  fleet, 
which  was,  in  reality,  commanded  by  English  officers — 
fii^anstone,  Greig,  Dugdale,  and  others — ^wintered  in  Port 
It&dian,  aad,  in  the  spring  of  1770,  made  for  the  Grecian 
eoait.  Bat  the  insnnaation  ented  by  Boasia  in  Greece  had 
iutad.  ISicyy  (laid  mmdied  nnadi  tao  :fiMUe  an  army  thither 
to  ai^^poort  It.  The  pwaantH  of  the  aeie^bourhood  of 
Mistoa,  ihe  aaaisBt  Sparta,  wlio  mne  amoUed  in  two  regi- 
ments, broke  *£nth  and  committed  great  atrocities,  avenging 
themsehas  of  Hsd  long-endured  barbarities  of  the  Turks ; 
but  the  Albamans  marched  down  from  their  mountains 
in  great  sambflBi,  ovanan  tfaefriqammana,  and  cut*  down 
aad  maaacnd  the  Oteokn  in  all  their  towns  and  villages. 
Pataas  aad  !DpgMilima  -wme  ^i^vsmXfy  the  aeenes  of  havoc 
aadahai^itflK.  In  Tripniiia  ahae  thme-thoaaand  Greeks, 
of  all  agas  aad  both  aeina,  -wme  dsatn^ad.  The  united 
host  of  RfsJanS)  Maiaalas,  aad  MoDtanegrins,  were  in- 
oapaUe  of  reaiBtiag  them.  The  AlbaaiaiiB  glutted  their  lust 
of  murder  and  phoider  on  Hnb  m^a^ipy  Greeks  without 
mstraint.  Whole  distriots  of  the  PeloponneaBus  were  re- 
daaed  to  deserts  and  strown  with  corpses.  The  inhabitants 
who  had  not  fallen  had  fled  into  the  mountains ;  such  was 
the  condition  of  horror  to  which  Russia  had  reduced  Greece 
by  her  lawless  ambition. 

Her  fleet,  now  x^onducted  by  our  countrymen,  kindly 
endeavouring  to  promote  this  ambition,  which  was  to 
become  their  own  scourge,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1770,  came 
to  action  with  that  of  the  Turks  off  Scio.  In  the  action, 
the  ships  of  the  two  admirals,  Capudan  Pacha,  and  Spintow, 
the  Russian,  blew  up.  The  English  admirals,  Elphinstone 
and  Greig,  continued  the  fight.  The  Turks  fled  into  the 
Bay  of  Tschem^  when  Elj^unstone  blockaded  it;  and 
captains  Dugdale  and  Mackenzie,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  sailed  up  to  the  Turkish  fleet  with  firo-ships,  which 
spread  their  flames  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  extinguish 
them,  and  reduced  the  whole  fleet  to  ashes.  The  spectacle 
was  torible;  the  successive  explosions  of  their  powder 
magazines  were  heard  in  Athens.  The  earth  at  Smyrna 
shook  as  with  an  earthquake.    The  Russian  ships  wero 
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tossed  and  dashed  against  each  other  as  by  a  storm.  The 
Turkish  sailors  escaped  many  of  them  by  swimming  to  land, 
and  by  boats,  and,  in  their  rage,  murdered  all  the  Greeks 
they  could  meet  with,  and  set  their  towns  and  villages  on 
fire.  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  itself  were  in  a  fearful 
panic.  Elphinstone  had  promised  the  czarina  to  break 
through  the  Dardanelles  and  attack  the  Turkish  capital; 
but  Alexis  Orloff,  who  had  shown  the  utmost  imbecility  in 
the  war  both  on  land  and  on  sea,  dared  not  attempt  it.  The 
English  insisted,  and  led  t^e  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, but  the  cowardly  Russian  would  not  follow,  and  the 
English  officers  quitted  the  fleet  in  disgust,  and  without 
receiving  any  reward  for  their  signal  services.  When  they 
were  gone,  Orloff  ordered  four  pictures  to  be  painted  of  the 
different  phases  of  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  by 


tence  of  acknowledging  its  independence.  This  was  the  last 
event  of  any  importance  in  the  war  which  was  terminated 
in  1774,  by  the  peace  of  Cainardgi,  when  the  Crimea  was 
pronounced  an  independent  state. 

Such  were  the  lawless  aggressions  and  sanguinary  deeds 
of  the  Russian  demi-savages,  which  the  English  govern- 
ment, stoneblind  to  the  future,  had  been  aiding  to  the  beet 
of  their  ability ;  and  now  they  saw  enough  of  their  mistake 
in  bringing  the  Muscovites  into  the  Mediterranean  to  make 
it  necessary  to  increase  their  own  fleet.  The  mischief,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  end  here.  Europe  expected  to  see  Turkey 
at  this  time  absorbed  into  Russia ;  but  the  jealoxisy  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  saved  it ;  but  they,  at  the  same  time, 
turned  the  greedy  eye  of  the  czarina  on  another  prey — 
Poland,  and  the  three  powers  becoming  joint  robbers  of 
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Hackert,  and  then  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  highest  honours,  and  named  by  the 
empress  thenceforward,  Orloff  Tschem^koff. 

In  order  to  divide  and  reduce  Turkey,  the  Russians  made 
an  alliance  with  Ali  Bey,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  en- 
gaged, in  return  for  his  refusal  of  all  assistance  td  the  Porte, 
to  aid  him  in  his  designs  on  Syria.  They  besieged,  in  con- 
junction with  him,  Jaffa  and  Damietta,  but  with  little  effect. 
They  then  invested  Lemnos,  but  were  driven  thence  by  th^ 
bold  enterprise  of  Gazi  Hassan,  who  was  born  in  Persia,  and 
sold  as  a  slave  to  a  Turk  in  Rodosto.  For  his  successful 
ascault  on  the  Russians,  and  their  utter  route,  he  was  made 
lord  high  admiral.  From  that  time  the  Russians  could 
effect  little  against  the  Turks,  except  that  they,  in  1771, 
had  managed  to  rend  the  Crimea  from  Turkey  under  pre- 


nations,  soon  after  consummated  their  crime  of  the  first  par- 
tition of  that  country . 

The  domestic  business  of  the  session  commencing  with  this 
year,  was  chiefly  Of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Sir  William 
Meredith  presented  a  petition  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  established  clergy,  including  many  professors  of  civil  law 
and  physic,  who  prayed  relief  from  subscription  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  without 
which  no  degree  could  be  obtained  at  either  of  our  great 
universities,  and  no  student  even  could  be  admitted  at 
Oxford.  The  subject  had  been  warmly  discussed  in  the 
newspapers  and  pamphlets,  and  in  public  meetings.  Sir 
William  contended  that  enforcement  of  these  articles  only 
propagated  perjury ;  and  the  petition  itself  stood  upon  the 
right  of  all  Englishmen  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  insti- 
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tutions,  founded,  many  of  them,  by  grants  of  kings  and  [ 
queens  for  tbeae  subjects.     It  prayed  for  an  acknowledg-  ' 
ment  of  the  scriptures  os  sufiKcient  ground  for  adnuMKm  and ' 
for  the  attainment  of  honouia.     Sir  Bogsr   Newdagftto^  I 
owner  of  a  name  down  to  our  time  expreBsiye  of  the  striotcBt ! 
cotiservatiam,   opposed  the  petition,  and  yna-  folknied  by  j 
Mr.  Stanley,  ^ic.  Fitzmorris,  and  Mr.  Jeokinsoot  mrbo  ooin- 
t ended  that    no    attention   should   bd  paid  to  any  socfa 
})r.itioiis,   confiidering    all   the   mischief   wlxLch  had  besD 
doii'j    to  the  church  by    fiftb-monarohy  men   and  oihGr 
liusiiics.     ClLarl^  Fox  was  amongst  these  narrow  qiinlft^ 
and  had,  says  Gibbon,  '^  prepared  himself  for  this  hoiy  tvmt 
by  pacing  twenty- two  hours  in  the  pious  esefciae  of  haiani, 
his  devouou  costing  him  only  about  five  hundzed  pounda  aa. 
Lour— in  all,  eleven  thousand  pounds ! " 

Hat  far  more  remaikable  w«a  it  to  see  Burice  raaged  ou 
this  side,  foi*  Fox  had  not  found  sufioittttt  reasons^  Idt  tam- 
ing patriot.  Burke,  in  reply  to  th«  prater,  that  admowited^ 
m  mt  of  the  saered  soriptureaakiald  be  sufllcieni^  asked  ^^  what 
were  the  scriptures  to  which  tli0gr->vttrftooatent  to  subssribe? 
They  do  not  think,  that  a.  book  beeomea-  of  divine,  aii&ority 
b.cjLUie  it  is  bound  in  Mua  inoroooo,  and  is  printed  by.  John 
Baslcett  and  hia  assigns.?  The  IttWe  ia^  a  vast  odUection  of' 
d.forent  treatises;  a  man  >n4io.  holds  the  divine  MiiihoBty 
of  one,  may  consider  the  olbar  aa  merely  human*  Whft^  is. 
liib  canon?  The  Jewish;  St.  Jaioes^;  or  that  of  tim  thirty- 
nine  articles?  There  are  aeme  who  reject  t^  GaoiadeB.; 
others,  six  of  the  episdtt;;  the  Apoodlyp0ehafi.bee&8iii^eetod 
even  as  heretical,  aaHi  itm  dDuhtod  ft»r  many  agea,  aacl  by 
many  gi*eat  men.  A»  tfaeoe  nnsow  the  canon,  otheiB  have 
enlarged  it  by  admitting  3<k  BasBaJsaa's,  the  apostolie  oon-. 
Btitutions,  to  aay  nothing  of  rxumj  otiier  go^Mle.  Ttoeft)re» 
to  a.^certain  scriptuie,  yod  xmnl  httve  one  argume&t  stove,  to 
define  what  that  scriptme  m  whieh  you  design  to  te^^*' 

All  this  sounded  vay  planwMe,  but  waa  just  ao  mw^ 
sophistry,  for  the  words  ^  the  authoriaad  veniott  **  vould 
have  settled  the  whole  matter  ai  it  regarded  tihe  iuiiv«rsitiea« 
and  the  church  might  have  been  left  to  impoae  what 
doctrines  it  pleased  on  ita  clergy  before  admittinf  them  to 
its  pulpits.  But  the  day  waa  &r  off  when  such  advantages 
as  those  of  studying  at  the  national  umversittes  on  equal 
terms  for  all  subjects  could  be  obtainfdd ;  when  thoie  who 
dared  to  dlaaent  from  the  state  chnzch  should  be  dignified 
with  the  same  honoon  as  thoae  who  held  with  it  The 
motion  was  rejected  by  two  hnadred  and  seventem  voiw 
against  seventy -one. 

Mr.  Henry  Seymour,  a  few  we^  after,  moved  for  le^ve 
to  bring  in  a  Mil,  called  afterwardi  the  Church  KuUum 
Tempus  Bill,  to  secure  the  ettatet  originally  derived  item. 
the  church  for  the  exereiae  of  any  dormaat  claim  of  that 
body,  which  waa  also  rqeeted. 

Li  tlie  midst  of  then  debates,  Dr.  NoweH,  chaplain 
to  the  house  of  oommoas,  preadied  before  it  on  the 
3oUi  of  January,  the  anni^enary  of  the  cxecutioii  of 
Charles  I.  As  usoal,  his  aodBeDoe  waa  very  small,  00&- 
Sifiting  only  of  the  speaker  and  fear  SMmboea.  Whether 
these  Hvc  were  awake  or  not  would  eeem  doobtfol,  for 
they  carried  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  sermon,  and  another 
for  printing  it ;  and  when  the  sermon  came  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  members  at  large,  the  consternation  was 


tremendous.  It  was  found  to  contain  the  most  ummtigated 
doctrines ^f  the  Filmerand  Sadieverel  stamp,  namely,  of  pas- 
sive obediflDDe,.aBdthedmjien|^  «f  kinga.  Mr.  Thomas 
TowmbBBd^afterwaeda  lord  Sydnaf^ioae  iahia place,  and 
mofved  that,  the  SflBouiL  sfaoidi.  be  bnrat  b^  the  common 
hangniMi.;  bat  the-  house  Imilniljir  innwiiibdiMil  tbut  thanks 
hadbeeQ.vot8d.£brit.iii.ii&naaa^aaBdgot  i^ni  of  tha  owtion 
by  moving  the:  onfa»  of  the  diap.  Xhia  ww^  esaii^  and 
another  motion  Uh  eq^oage  Idle  ntkt  ai  dHodttc  focaa  the 
jounakhof  the-  houe^ 

TheBe-  debatee  oaiiad.  forth  mai^  ronaa^oa  tho  UoBsed 
martyr,.  Chariot  Stnart.  LoBcLB^Iariniift  said  dwt  fasrt  of 
the  lltuifigrwa»  oooqpoasd  b^lGithar  fetee,  the  J«auib  oon- 
foiaor  of  Janraa  XL,  and  aidennaa  SaaHbsidg^  ashed  whialher 
I>r«  liam^:ixmaaik  to  raooimiieiid  Gharifia  L  a»a  ludai  to 
the  pneant-kiiig,  gradaridk  3ftiwh|gtt  nios»i  ti»  wpeal  of 
the  aet  fte  tho  ofaaeevaiMe  of  thfr  ^»*^««-mjj  of  king 
CharleaVi  deatbb;.  buirthia  moliDft  ipa»  we^oatfy  osfeaed  by 
Sir  Boger  !ffewde^;at%  and.  lejeetod  bp  »  hwmtewi  and 
t«eniy-fl.ve  votee  tomiMitQf'-aavan. 

The  diasentecH  eocoum^  bar  esKprndom  bl  ML  by 
diiferen^  members  dnnngr  tdie-  dbbatesy  add  eqMnaUy  from 
thoae-of  themuuateriaL^act^r,  who  w«c»^deeiasw»o£  Qntuig 
them  with  the  chttfoh^  so.  ftr  aa  to  acit  ia  a  body  01^  any 
oocaeion  SLg^dm^  tiM»  Boiaaa  oaihalfasi  now  paeeioed  the 
introdnutioA  o£  a  laolsoft  for  th»  ahsMtfom  oi  tine  teah  and 
oorponnmaeta^.  €h^th»aid%CApnl,.8lr  Bevy  £bMigihton, 
ameBatofortb»qNMiiriryo£  Lancmlaai  awrwl  ^fciK  ancl  Sir 
GeengeSexiU^seeonMitu    The  <diiii<ehm»  oppoaed  it  on 
th^gpound  tiM  theae  acta ^nere ipeatotty  uaer4i;  iha*  acnce 
the  aooeMioa  o|  the  |raMea  0^  Hawnrer  «o  one  had  heen 
iuteifored  vHh  on  aeooaal  of  hie  xey^^ew  vieii«,  aad  ^lere- 
fore  there  w«aao  need  to  repeal  i^kieae  acta.    ^Mlthiabeen 
true,  tbe^  aane  airgumeiil  made  the  repe^  a  maUer  of 
indititereooe  to  the  ehweh;  but  it  was  for  fooaa  hei«g  true. 
Diewntora  eeqld  hsive   1^0^^   abitwiaat   poofo  of  their 
uiiyuBl  aad  Iwr^loaa  opei«iitba,  aad  the  aaawis  of  the 
biahopa,  whea  the  bill  weat  lato  the  ap^  heaae,  waa  a 
oonviueiimr  proof  that  they  kaev  it.    The  b^  pawod  the 
oonuQOQi  by  aa  overwheSwiag  Bs^^ferity,  hat  ania  thrown 
out  (^  the  lovda  by  aa  almost  eq^ual  prepaadeiftaee.    l4ord3 
Camden,  Shslburae,    Chatham,  and  even  MbwAM^  aup- 
ported  it ;  bat  the  aiehbi^u^  of  York,    the  hiahqp«  of 
Londoa,  (>xfefd,  FetertKxrough,  and  Uandaff,  aad  the  kvds 
Bmoe   and  Qower,  of^oeed   it*     Oa  this  oeeavoa    knrd 
Chatham  introdiKed  the  phiaae,  '<  the  eollege  of  MiarGaeD;^ 
for  the  apoetlea,  in  ooatndietiaetiim  to  the  eoUefe  of  eardi- 
nals,  and  gave  that  atrikingly  analytieal  dneriptiiA  of 
the  chardi  of  Englaad,  aa  pc^iih  la  har  Utaffgy,  eatviaiatic 
ia  her  creed,  aad  anmaiaa  in  her  eleru. 

la  the  nKmth  of  March,  hefore  theae  retifioaa  debates 
were  at  aa  end,  ia  oouaeqiueDee  of  MDwrla  9t  1mA  Verth, 
Ifr.  SoSivan,  the  deputy >chainaa«  of  ibe  JMU  Hooae, 
brought  m  a  btU  to  regulate  the  af alia  of  the  eempany, 
which  waa  daily  riaag  into  greater  importittee.  Dwiiig 
the  diacoeakm,  many  dii^^niiceful  rereUtiooi  were  aaade  of 
the  tfiaaniea,  extortioQa,  aad  peeaiatSoas  of  the  oompany's 
servants,  who  were  continually  coming  home  loaded  with 
wealth,  and  finding  their  way  into  the  house  of^  oonunoia. 
"A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  admiaifitra<- 
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tfcm  of  the  company ;  aad  it  appeared,  firom  a  oommaoica- 
doa  of  loid  George  G^rmiuiie  to  colonel  Barr^,  that 
mixustetB  ^Entertained  an  idea  of  buying  np  the  yiolent 
opposition  of  thai  gentlaman,  by  ofiBering  him  the  presidency 
of  the  board  of  control ;  but  it  came  to  nothing. 

The  only  other  {nroceeding  of  this  session  was  one  of  a 
rery  remarimble  oharacter.  The  boasted  morals  of 
G^rge  in.  and  of  his  queen  had  not  defwded  his  family 
from  the  crimes  and  corniptions  which  are  inherent  in 
o^irts.  Asongat  both  has  brothers,  as  afterwards  amongst 
his  sons,  the  Tioes  of  luxury  and  libertinism  had  fLourished 
freely.  As  we  have  related,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
bad  died  in  Italy,  from-  a  fever  induced  by  his  excesses. 
Bat  far  more  notorious  was  the  life  of  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  CuDiberland.  Amongst  his  lioeatious  intrigues  was  one 
with  Henrietta  Vernon,  lady  Grosrenor,  a  young  and 
beaatifal  woman,  whom  he  seduced,  following  her  into 
Cheshire,  when  her.  husband  took  her  tsom,  town,  and 
meeting  her  in  Tarious  disguises.  In  1770  lord  Grosrenor 
brought  an  aetkm  against  him  for  criminal  conversation, 
aad  obtained  a  verdict  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  This  was 
the  fiist  time  that  a  prince  of  the  blood  had  stood  defendant 
Id  such  &  triaL  In  the  eooxse  of  the  trial  the  royal  duke's 
love  letters  were  prodofied,  and  exhibited  the  defective 
edoeatiott  whu^  he  had  received  from  the  prineess  dowager, 
in  common  with  the  king  and  the  rest  of  his  bfotbero.  He 
ceuld  not  ape^  miaeh  len  ponctoata  his  writing.  It  was  a 
scaadatons  eshibition  altogether. 

Iimediaidy  after  the  royal  libertine  abandoned  the  beau- 
tifiil  woiaan  whafii  he  had  tfans  made  an  outcast  from  her 
familyand  virtuoussociety ,  and  was  seen  pubMy  parading  an 
aetroK  of  CoveBt  Gardaa  Theatre^  With  a  rapidity  of 
fickleneaa  almost  unexampled,  he  was  inmiediately  after- 
wards payingsoKt  to  Mrs.  Horton,  the  widow  of  Christopher 
HoctoB,  Esq.,  of  Cotton  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  and 
daughter  of  that  notorioos  Luttrd,  lord  Imham,  and  sister 
to  the  ooUnmI  Luttrel  who  had  been  forced  by  government^ 
into  the  seat  ei  Wilfcea  for  Middksex. 

So  long  as  the  royal  dukes  only  prowled  amongst  the  fair 
sex,  and  degraded  and  ruined  them  at  pleasure,  the  moral 
George  and  Charlotte  remained  pasnve ;  but  the  gay  widow 
Horton,  not  consenting  to  Cumberland^  suit,  except 
through  wedkwk,  the  ofBesice  to  royalty  became  intolerable. 
Cumberland  went  over  to  Calais  with  Mrs.  Horton^  and 
tbere  married  her  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
Kagland.  The  consternation  at  court  on  the  realisation  of 
tlii^  fiuit  waa  unexampled.  That  the  princes  should  habit- 
ul^  dishonour  private  families  was  little ;  but  that  they 
^uld  contract  a  marriage  with  any  one  but  of  blood 
?oyalwaa  uaqpardonable.  The  offence  to  queen  Charlotte 
•MS  more  mortal  thi^  to  the  king*  1^  ]^ided  herself  on 
:ct}  BWMillied  antiquity  of  the  blood  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
^'ici^  and  on  her  common  descent  from  the  Guelphs  and 
Edtea.  She  looked  down  on  her  husband  as  of  far  inferior 
lioeagB  to  her  own— one  of  his  ancestors  having  married  a 
woman  of  plebeian  blood,  named  mademoiselle  D'Olbreuse. 
On  one  oocasion,  when  she  gave  a  dinner  to  the  royal 
iiiwly  at  Frogmore,  some  one  remarked  that  every 
giusfc  at  table  was  descended  from  the  eLectress  Sophia; 
bat  quoen  Charlotte  indignantly  exclaimed,  ^'  ^No,  madame, 


there  is  nothing  of  D'Olbreuse  here!'^  pointing  to  her- 
sell 

To  crown  the  calamity  of  pollution,  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester now  confoased  to  a  secret  marriage  with  the  countess- 
dowager  Waldegrave,  who  to  being  merely  a  countess  added 
the  misfortune  of  being  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Walpole,  brother  of  the  great  minister.  Both  royal 
dukes  were  instantly  forbidden  the  court ;  and  so  deep  was 
the  offence  given  by  these  acts— really  amongst  the  most 
decent  of  their  lives — ^to  the  king  and  queen,  that  for  two 
years  neither  of  J;he  dukes  were  received  there  again.  But  it 
was  not  enough  to  denounce  so  vehemently  this  crime  of 
marriage  with  a  commoner,  though  once  committed  by 
George  himself— a  preventive  to  the  like  acts  for  the  future 
must  be  found,  and  a  bill  was  immediately  brought  into 
parliament,  since  well  known  as  the  Royal  Marriage  Act, 
by  which  every  prince  or  princess,  the  descendants  of 
George  H.,  except  only  the  issue  of  princes  married  abroad, 
was  prohibited  from  marrying  until  the  age  of  twenty-Uve 
without  the  king's  consent.  After  that  age  they  might 
apply  to  t^  privy  council,  and  if  within  a  year  of  such 
annouocement  both  houses  of  parliament  should  not  express 
disfqypKobationof  the  intended  marriage,  it  might  then  be  law- 
fully aokmnised.  The  bill  did  not  pass  without  violent 
of^osition.  Both  within  doors  and  out  there  was  much  bitter 
oomment  on  the  bill  which  our  princes  for  eight  hundred 
years  had  done  without,  and  it  was  styled  "  a  bill  to  en- 
courage fornication  and  adultery  in  the  descendants  of 
George  IL"    It  has  ever  since  remained  in  force. 

One  of  the  moat  remarkable  circumstMices  connected  with 
the  passing  of  this  act,  was  that  it  induced  Charles  Fox  to 
resign  his  poet  of  chief  commissioner  of  the  admiralty. 
Like  lord  Holland,  he  was  opposed  to  the  marriage  act  of 
lord  Hardwioke,  and  he  considered  this  royal  marriage  act 
as  an  extension  of  it.  He  therefore  resigned,  on  the  plea  that 
he  would  then  be  at  liberty  to  oppose  both.  Gibbon  wittily 
observed  that  "  Chades  Fox  had  commenced  patriot,  and  was 
attempting  to  pronounce  the  words,  country,  LiBEicrY, 
COBBUFTION,  and  so  forth;  with  what  success  time  wOl 
discover/*  As  yet,  howevec,  he  did  not  succeed  completely ; 
his  neceanjties  were  too  great ;  his  passion  for  gambling  was 
intense;  he  swallowed  the  royal  marriage  act,  and  re- 
entered the  ministry  as  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 

Jimius  did  not  forget  to  exult  over  the  royal  kinship  to  the 
Luttrells  through  Mrs.  Horton.  He  reminded  the  people 
that  this  marriage  of  his  sister  was  one  of  the  rewards  of 
cobnel  Luttzell  for  pushing  Wilkes  from  his  seat.  ^^  The 
forced,  unnatural  union  of  Luttrell  and  Middlesex  was  an 
omen  of  another  unnatural  union.  J£  one  of  these  acts 
was  virtuous  and  honourable,  ^  the  best  of  princes,'  I  thank 
God,  is  hi^pUy  rewarded  for  it  by  the  other.'' 

But  these  were  by  no  means  the  total  of  the  royal  troubles 
at  this  period.  The  youngest  and  most  beloved  of 
George  UI.'s  sisters,  Caroline  Matilda,  had,  as  akeady 
stated,  been  married  to  Christian  YH.  of  Denmark.  This 
young  man,  who  was  the  son  of  Louisa,  a  sister  of 
Greorge  H.,  a  queen  beloved  by  the  Danes,  was,  neverthe- 
less, little  better  than  an  idiot,  and  the  poor  princess  was 
married  to  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Such  monstrous 
things  are  often  royal  marriages,  and  no  one  neod  wonder 
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«t  their  freq^uently  terrible  results.  Caroline  Matilda  is 
tiescribed  as  remarkably  handsome — ^indeed,  the  handsomest 
woman  of  the  Danish  court ;  naturally  lively,  amiable,  and 
afifectionatc.  The  marriage  of  this  young  couple,  and  their 
ascent  to  the  throne,  were  nearly  simultaneous ;  and,  con- 
traiy  to  the  usual  custom  of  a  monarch,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  that  he  should  travel.  In  his  tour  he  fell  in  with 
the  celebrated  Struensee,  a  young  physician  of  Altona. 
Cliristian  YIL,  like  all  weak  monarchs,  must  have 
favourites.  Struensee  speedily  became  the  perfect  master  of 
Christian's  mind  and  actions,  and  on  their  return  to  Copen- 
hagen he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  count,  and  soon  after 
was  made  prime  minister.  The  venerable  Bernstorf  was 
dismissed ;  Hoik,  the  former  favourite,  removed  firom  court  \ 
Ranzau,  a  former  minister,  recalled  at  the  instigation  of 
Struensee,  who  had  been  joint  editor  of  a  paper  with  him  at 
Altona.  Brandt,  a  disgraced  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, was  recalled  and  ennobled.  The  brother  of 
Struensee  was  made  a  counsellor  of  justice. 

No  sooner  was  Struensee  installed  in  ministerial  pow^, 
than  he  began  a  most  sweeping  and  extraordinary  series  of 
reforms.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  new  French  school,  and 
he  attacked  the  ancient  feudal  institutioiiB  of  the  country 
with  a  vigour  which  would  have  delighted  Rousseau  or 
D^Alombert.  He  exhibited  in  his  own  person  a  whole  board 
of  administrative  reform.  He  attacked  ruthlessly  the  cor- 
ruptions and  aaramptions  of  the  nobles.  He  abolished  not 
only  sinecures  and  unmerited  pensions,  but  numerous  offices 
that  were  useless,  and  placed  the  necessary  ones  in  the  hands 
of  active  men  of  business.  He  dissolved  the  privy  council, 
which  had  gradually  usurped  all  the  royal  prerogative ;  took 
measures  for  sending  the  aristocracy  from  the  capital,  where 
,  they  spent  their  time  in  dissipation  and  schemes  of  self- 
promotion,  to  live  upon  their  estates.  He  abolished  serf- 
dom; the  torture;  reduced  the  state  expenditure;  en- 
couraged the  arts  and  literature ;  gave  firee  toleration  to  all 
religions ;  and,  in  order  to  promote  and  support  his  reforms, 
established  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  execution  of  such  wholesale  reforms  would  have 
insured  the  destruction  of  the  most  powerful  native  noble- 
man tlmt  ever  lived.  The  more  just,  the  more  necessary, 
the  more  admirable  the  reforms,  the  more  inevitable  the 
destruction  of  the  reformer.  But  to  a  stranger,  of  plebeian 
origin,  they  foretold  a  speedy  and  annihilating  ruin.  That 
which  destroyed  the  Gracchi  in  Rome,  agrarian  reform,  was 
certain  to  do  the  same  for  Struensee  in  Denmark.  The 
landed  aristocracy  was  sure  to  prove  too  powerful  for  him. 
But,  in  enfranchising  the  press,  he  oommitted  the  error  of 
Joseph  ir.  of  Austria.  It  was  immediately  bought  up  by 
his  enemies,  and  turned  against  him.  It  denounced  him  on 
every  side  with  all  the  fury  of  the  most  diabolical  malice. 

Meantime,  a  lowering  and  lynx-eyed  foe  was  watching 
his  career  with  secret  exultation.  Juliana  Maria,  the 
queen  dowager,  stepmother  of  Christian  VII.,  bent  on 
raising  her  own  son  to  the  throne,  and  burning  with  hate  to 
the  young  queen,  who  won  all  hearts  from  her,  entered  into 
conspiracy  with  the  incensed  nobles,  the  disbanded  privy 
councillors,  and  the  military,  who  were  enraged  at  the  dis- 
missal of  tlic  royal  guards.  The  gay  and  unsuspicious  con- 
duct of  the  young  queen,  who  was  scarcely  more  than  a 


child,  though  she  had  now  two  children  of  her  own,  a  son, 
and  a  little  daughter  still  at  the  breast,  gave  only  too  much 
opportunity  to  the  merciless  enmity  of  this  female  demon. 

Caroline  Matilda,  who  found  her  husband  a  hopeless 
imbecile,  had  been  treated  by  his  favourite,  Hoik,  with 
great  insolence,  and  the  king  had  been  instigated  by  him  to 
behave  in  like  manner.  Struensee  not  only  showed  her  all 
the  deference  which  was  due  to  his  queen,  and  was  natural 
towards  a  young  and  intellectual  lady,  but  prevailed  on  the 
king  to  manifest  equal  respect.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
make  anything  but  a  fool  of  Christian.  In  England  he  had 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  courtiers  by  his  ridiculous  figure 
and  eccentric  manners.  But  now  his  mind  had  sunk  under 
his  early  excesses,  and  his  delight  was  to  romp  and  scuffle, 
and  play  all  kinds  of  practical  jokes,  fike  a  great  schoolboy, 
with  his  ministers  and  favourites.  He  insisted  that  they 
should  not  think  of  him  at  all  as  a  king.  Brandt  and  his 
physician,  Buger,  were  constantly  witb  him.  They  kept 
him  as  much  as  possible  in  the  country,  and  never,  if  they 
could  help  it,  let  him  go  out  of  thor  sight.  He  would 
insist,  amongst  other  follies,  on  the  young  queen  riding  out 
in  a  man^s  clothes  with  himself  and  Struensee.  A  negro 
and  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  old  were  his  constant  play- 
fellowB;  and  not  a  statue  in  the  gardens,  a  window  in  the 
castle,  or  a  chair  in  the  rooms,  was  safe  from  their  riotous 
and  boisterous  pky. 

All  this  especially  favoured  the  plans  of  the  base  queen 
dowager,  who,  in  league  with  the  hostile  nobles,  feigned  a 
plot  against  the  queen ;  obtained  from  him,  in  his  bed  at 
midnight,  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  queen,  Struensee, 
Brandi,  and  others.  The  queen  was  seized  on  half  dreawd. 
She  endeavoured  to  fly  to  the  king,  and  was  carried  off  by 
Ranzau,  who  had  deserted  his  benefactor,  to  Cro&borg 
Castle.  The  vilest  calumnies  were  propagated  by  the  queen 
dowager  and  her  party  against  her.  She  was  aocuaed  of 
adultery  with  Struensee ;  and  Juliana  Maria  urged  not  only 
her  divorce,  which  took  place,  but  that  she  should  be  tried 
for  her  life,  with  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  her  children  in 
favour  of  her  own  son.  In  this  purpose,  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  proceeduig,  the  queen  dowager  was  dis- 
appointed. Struensee  and  Brandt  were  executed  with 
especial  barbarities ;  but  the  king  of  England  interfered  to 
save  his  sister,  and  to  procure  the  succession  to  her  son. 
The  unhappy  young  queen,  however,  was  separated  for  ever 
from  her  two  children,  and  conveyed  to  Zell,  in  Hanover — 
the  same  castle  or  prison  where  the  unhappy  wife  of  George 
I.  had  pined  away  h^  life.  She  was  not  allowed  to  carry 
with  her  her  little  daughter  at  her  breast.  As  the  English 
ship  of  war  bore  her  away  from  Cronborg,  she  remained  on 
deck,  with  her  streaming  eyes  still -fixed  on  that  castle,  till 
its  topmost  towers  sunk  beneath  the  horizon. 

At  Zell,  a  little  court  was  found  her ;  but  George  III., 
who  knew  that  no  real  proof  of  her  criminality  had  been 
brought  forward,  and  who  must  have  had  a  denser  brain 
than  even  his  enemies  gave  him  credit  for,  not  to  sec  th:' 
palpable  motives  for  her  accusation,  should  have  bronght 
her  home  in  proof  of  his  assurance  of  her  innocence,  and 
shamed  the  miserable  court  which  had  thus.treatoil  ber. 
As  it  was^  the  poor  young  queen  preserved  portraits  of  Jior 
children,  and  fixed  them  on  her  chamber  walls,  and  wa.s 
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ficqneatly  hamd  tMseemmg  them  aa  intent  H«r  only 
other  consoiatioa  wm  muflie^  but  tiMie  eoM.  not  Mp^ 
tho  loss  of  hoBAor  and  aff^tion,  and  in  time  yean  after  her 
remoral  from  Cronborg  she  wwak  of  a  broken  heart,  dying 
OB  tho  lOA  of  May,  1T76,  only  twenty-fow  yea»B  of  age. 

In  bar  last  ilfaMBs  she  was  aMeaded  by  Dr.  Zimmermann, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  work  on  ^  SoUtode,'*  and  by 
M.  Boques,  pastar  of  tho  French  protetaat  ehnreh  at  Zeli. 
^Jnst  bdbto  ^e  died,*'  oaya  M.  RoqfMS,  «^  after  I  had 
reeited  her  the  prayer  fcr  the  dying,  the  aaid,  in  a  Toioe 
irhieh  aeeBiad  to  aeqaiie  atrength  in  the  eibrt,  '  I  am  gmng 
to  appear  before  God.    I  now  protest  that  I  am  innooent  of 
the  gmlt  imputed  te^  me ;  and  that  I  never  was  unfaithful 
t:i  my  husband.''*    The  nobility  and  states  unaaimoudy 
voted  an  address  to  Qeorge  III.,  as  elector  of  fianorer,  to 
obtain    permission  to  erect  at  Zell  a  monument  to  the 
aafortanate  queen,  who  had  won  all  hearts  there  br  her 
amiabiiity  and  intelltgence.    In  Denmark,  it  is  only  jmi  to 
say,  there  was  a  strong  party  who  never  tor  a  moment 
doabted  the  innocence  of  Caroline  Matilda,  or  ceased  to 
iaittdnt  her  fhte ;   and  it  is  some  satis&etion  to  know  that 
her  son  succeeded   to  the   throne,  and   that   the   queen 
dowager  and  her  accomf^ces  Uyed  to  see  themsdres  held  in 
aafeigned  aUiorrence  by  the  whole  nation.     As  for  the 
feeling  regarding  Caroline  Matilda  in  England,  it  showed 
itself  when   sir   Hyde   Parker   and   Nelson    bombarded 
Copenhagen,  sixteen  years  after  her  death.    Though  her 
own  son,  the  crown  prince,  dellsnded  the  town,  yet  the 
Eogliah  sailors  did  not  forget  the  treatment  of  Denmark  to 
the  English  princess  when  they,  stormed  its  capital,  and 
fought  aU  th»  more  determinedly.    This  fatal  occurrence 
has,  no  doubt,  had  a  disastrous  eflbct  ori  the  subsequent 
relations  of  the  two  countries.    Though  we  are  of  a  kindred 
stock  of  language,  still  closely  allied,  ftom  maritime  position 
aad  character  apparently  destined  to  league  together  fbr 
mutual  strength  and  benedt,  we  have  never  since  shown  a 
cordial  regard  fox  each  other,  and  no  matrimonial  connec- 
tions have  been  again  attempted  between  the  royal  houses 
cf  England  and  Denmark. 

Within  ten  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  arrest 
of  Caroline   Matilda,   her   mother,  and    the    kin^,  the 
princess  dowager  of  Wales    died  of  a  cancer,  in  her  fifty- 
third  year.    Whatever  may  have  been  her  private  virtues, 
her  public  conduct  had  exerted  a  mischievous  influence  on  this 
co'jntry.    Her  connection  with  the  marquis  of  Bute  was 
maintained  to  the  last,  in  utter  defiance  of  public  opinion. 
By  her  influence  he  was  enabled  to  acquire  hts  pernicious 
|»onrer  overthe  king,  and  to  seize  the  reins  of  government  to 
the  great  misfortune  and  dishonour  of  the  country.     By  the 
neglect  of  the  eJucation  of  her  children,  though  most  ample 
provision  waa  made  for  it  by  the  country,  she  contributed 
most  materially  to  the  national  losses  and  misfortunes  of 
George  III.'s  reign,  and  to  stigmatise  royalty  in  the  person 
of  her  illiterate  and  debauched  son,  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
At  the  same  time  with  the  events  just    recorded  in 
Denmark,  a  revolution  took  place  in  Sweden.    The  senate, 
on  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  had  instantly  usurped,  and  still 
retained,  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  prerogatives.    But 
now  Gttstavus  IIL,  a  young  aud  an  bitious  king,  determined 
to  recover  this  ancient  power  to  th  i  crown.     Ever  since  the 


j  usurpation  of  the  senate,  the  country  had  been  divided  into 
two  &etioBS,  under  the  names  of  the  Hats  and  the  Caps. 
Gustavus  awdled  himsdf  of  these  divisions.  He  courted  the 
caps — that  is,  the  oitisens  and  the  people — and  thus  received 
the  services  of  the  burgher  guard  of  the  capital.  The  caps 
wwe  only  too  ready  to  assist  in  pulHng  down  the  haughty 
and  oppressiTe  aristocracy.  A  dearth  of  corn  worked  them 
up  to  the  proper  pitch.  Gtartavus  was  assisted  with  money 
from  France.  Soddeely  he  surrounded  the  senate,  and  took 
the  membeiB  aQ  prisoners.  The  revolution  was  complete. 
Tiie  army,  i^  offioers,  both  civil  and  military,  and  tho 
citizens  at  htfige,  tdok  the  oath  to  the  ancient  form  of  the 
oooatitation,  and  Sweden  was  no  longer  an  oligarchy  but  a 
regal  despotfem.  Gustavus  summoned  a  diet,  which,  sur- 
rounded by  troops  and  with  artillery  pointed  at  the  hall  in 
which  they  assembled,  took  the  oaths  dictated  by  the  king. 

Catherine  of  Russia  professed  great  indignation  at  this 
arbitrary  overthrow  of  the  institutions  of  Sweden,  and 
threatened  to  take  the  field  for  the  restoration  of  the  powers 
of  the  nobles,  whom  she  had  been  able  to  bribe  so  as  to  keep 
Sweden  subservient  to  her  own  views.  But  the  czarina  was 
too  muoh  oeeupted  with  maintaining  her  own  seat  at  home 
to  cany  out  her  measure  against  Gustavus  ITI .  Her  n  =5iirppr! 
throne,  from  the  hour  of  her  murder  of  her  husband, 
PetOT  in.,  had  been  continually  in  danger '  from  rivals  or 
impostors.  We  have  seen  that  she  seized  and  impriaon ed  again 
Ivan,  the  n^hew  of  the  czarina  Anne,  who  had  been  left 
hsp  heir,  but  had  been  dethroned  by  the  czarina  Elizabeth, 
and  whom  Peter  had  compassionated  and  set  at  large. 

Catherine  confined  the  unhappy  youth  in  the  doleful 
castle  of  Sohluflselburg,  on  an  island  in  the  Neva,  and  it  was 
given  out  l^t  he  was  dead.  Rumours  of  his  being  stiH 
aliv«,  neverthelesB,  continued  to  circulate,  and  hi?  pl.ice  of 
captiTvty  became  known  to  one  who  hated  the  czarina,  anl 
determined  to  liberate  him.  TMs  was  Vasili  Mirovitch,  the 
grandson  of  the  Mirovitch  who  lost  his  estates  by  eDg  iging 
in  the  rebellion  of  Mazeppa  with  Charles  XII.  of  Swelen  in 
tho  Ukraine.  Mirovitch,  now  a  lieutenant  of  the  regitnent 
of  Smolensko  serving  in  Sohlusselburg,  had  petitioned  the 
czarina  in  vain  for  ^e  restoration  of  his  estate,  and  now 
res<^ved  in  revenge  to  liberate  Ivan,  and  proclaim  him  the 
true  emperor.  Inducing  one  or  two  brother  officers  to 
engage  in  the  scheme,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1764,  they 
marched'  at  midnight  up  to  the  door  of  tha  oeU  where  Ivan 
was  confined,  aad  demanded  admittance  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor.  Ivan^s  guards,  howevet,  refiised  to  admit  thetn, 
when  they  fired  on  the  door  and  endeavoured  to  fon^e  it  in. 
Suddoilyit  was  filing  open,  and  the  body  of  the  mnixlered 
Ivan  was  presented  to  th«r  view.  Tho  officers  in  charge 
had  had  standing  orders,  that  on  any  attempt  to  rescue  the 
prisoner  they  should  instantly  dispatch  him.  They  had 
executed  their  order,  and  said,  pointing  to  the  bloody  corpse, 
"  Here  is  your  emperor  !  " 

Mirovitch  was  beheaded,  the  soldiers  who  had  acted 
ignorantly  were  barbarously  punished,  and,  to  prevent  any 
mistake  as  to  the  actual  death  of  Ivan  now,  his  body  was 
publicly  exhibited  in  only  a  shirt  and  pair  of  drawers.  But 
though  the  murderous  Catherine  had  free^l  herself  of  Ivan, 
she  was  beset  by  a  whole  tribe  of  impostors,  in  one  part  or 
other,  who  pretended  to  be  Peter  III.,  who,  they  said,  had 
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escaped.  The  chief  of  these  was  Pugatchef,  a  Cossack  of 
the  Don,  who,  from  1771  to  1774,  continued  to  harass  her : 
He  completely  convinced  the  Cossacks  of  his  identity;  at  one 
time  he  was  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men,  took  town 
after  town,  and  even  menaced  Moscow. 

But,  before  Catherine  had^  freed  herself  from  her  pre- 
tenders, she  became  involved  in  war  with  the  Turks,  on 
account  of  Poland,  and  her  successes  against  them  awoke  in 
her  mind  the  most  extensive  ideas  of  aggrandising  Russia  at 
the  expense  of  both  Pohtnd  and  Turkey.  Peter,  called  the 
Great,  is  said  to  have  sketched  in  his  will  a  most  stupendous 
scheme  of  enlargement  of  Russia  by  conquest,  which  was 
only  to  terminate  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred 
:to  Constantinople,  and  the  Russian  fleets  commanded  the 
3Iediterranean;  and  he  laid  it  as  a  sacred  duty  on  all  his 
43uccessors  to  do  their  utmost  towards  the  advance  of  this 
great  plan.  Whether  the  will  be  genuine  or  not,  every 
Russian  ruler  since  has  steadQy  exerted  himself  by  arms 
and  the  most  unprincipled  diplomacy  to  such  an  end.  .Cathef 
line,  equally  celebrated  for  her  ability  and  her  numerous 
bvers,  led  the  way  in  this  direction  with  wonderful  success. 

Poland,  lying  contiguous  to  Russia,  had  for  ages  been  in 
A  condition  calculated  to  attract  the  cupidity  of  ambitious 
neighbours.  Its  nobles  usurped  all  authority.  .  They  kept 
ihe  whole  mass  of  the  people  in  hopeless  serfdom;  they 
usurped  the  whole  of  the  land ;  they  elected  thdr  own  king, 
and  were  too  fond  of  power  themselves  to  leave  him  more 
than  a  puppet  in  their  hands.  To  make  the  condition  of  the 
country  worse,  it  was  violently  divided  on  the  subject  of 
r^ion.  One  part  of  the  nobles  consisted  of  Roman 
catholics,  another  of  what  were  called  dissidents,  made  up 
of  members  of  the  Greek  church,  and  .  protestants, 
Lutherans,  Calvimsts,  and  Arians.  .  Although  by  what  was 
called  the  Pacta  Conventa  the  dissidents  had  been  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  rights,  this  was  totally  disregarded  by 
the  overbearing  catholics;  and  in  1736  the  Pacta  Conventa 
was  formally  abolished.  Every  dissident  was,  by  this  measure, 
for  ever  excluded  from  government,  and  from. all  interest  in 
it.  The  dissidents  were  shut  out  from  all  a£Eairs  of  state ; 
from  all  courts  of  judicature;  and.  might  be  vexed  and 
oppressed,  without  any  chance  of  redress.  The  catholic 
church  was  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state ;  any  one 
who  voted  for  the  election  of  a  prince,  not  a  catholic,  was 
declared  an  enemy  of  the  country,  and  condemned  to  death. 
Whoever  quitted  the  church  was  branded  as  an  apostate, 
and  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile. 

Thus  the  whole  country  was  torn  by  violent  religious 
animosity ;  the  nobles  were  insolent  to  the  crown,  and  the 
people  were  nothing.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Poland, 
which  led  to  its  dinnemberment.  All  nobility  of  )nind  was 
destroyed ;  pride  and  oppression  'were  the  inseparable  con- 
sequences of  such  a  system.  There  was  no  middle  class,  no 
popular  class ;  it  was  a  country  of  lords  and  slaves — of  one 
class  domineering  over  the  other.  The  catholics  were  the 
dissidents,  and  the  dissidents,  seeking  aid  from  Russia 
— ^which  was  also  Greek  in  religion — ^and,  to  insure  this  aid, 
condescending  to  the  lowest  arts  of  solicitation, — ^to  the 
practice  of  &wning,  stooping,  and  cringing  to  the  great 
barbarous  power  of  Russia  on  one  side,  and  to  the  equally 
barbarous  power  of  Turkey  on  the  other.    The  nobles  could 


bring  large  bodies  of  cavalry  into  the  field,  as  many,  at 
times,  as  a  hundred  thousand ;  but  as  they  had  no  free  people, 
and  dreaded  to  arm  their  slaves,  they  had  little  or  no  in- 
fantry, except  such  as  they  hired,  and  even  this  was  in  no 
condition  to  withstand  the  heavy  masses  of  Russian  infantry, 
much  less  such  armies  as  Prussia  or  Austria  might  be 
tempted  to  bring  against  them. 

The  contending  religionists  formed  themselves  into  two 
hostile  confederations :  the  confederation  at  Radom  was  that 
of  the  dissidents ;  the  confederation  at  Bar  was  that  of  the 
catholics.  Russia,  glad  to  have  a  pretence  for  getting  a 
footing  in  Poland,  supported  the  confederation  of  Radom ; 
Frai^ce  supported  the  confederation  of  Bar ;  and  it  was  at 
the  instigation  of  France  that  Turkey,  in  1768,  was  induced 
to  declare  war  on  Russia,  and  to  support  the  catholic  con- 
federates of  Bar. 

From  the  moment  that  Rusda  was  called  in,  she  became, 
or  afted  to  become,  the  dominant  power  there.  She  pressed 
on  the  whole  line  of  the  Polish  frontier  with  her  armies, 
inundated  ^the  kingdom  with  her  troops,  and  levied. con- 
tributions for  their  support  as  if  she  had  been  in  a  conquered 
country.  ■  The  fierce  warfare  that  raged  betwixt  the  dis^ 
sidents  and  catholics  was  more  fieitely  embittered  by  the 
catholics  claiming  the  character  of  patriots,  and  branding 
the  dissidents  as  traitors,  for  bringing  in  a  foreign  power. 
From  that  hour,  too,  the  kings  were  elected  rather  by 
foreign  armies  than  by  the  Poles  themselves.  Stanislaus 
Poniatowski,  the  present  king,  was  the  nominee  of  Catherine 
of  Rusffla,  whose  lover  he  had  been  till  superseded  by  Orloff. 
She  had  placed  him  on  the  throne  by  force  of  arms,  and  be 
was  incapable  of  doing  anything  except  through  her  power. 

This  modem  Messalina  incited  the  Zaporavians — a  savage 
race  of  Cossacks,  inhabiting  a  wild  region  east  of  Poland — 
to  pour  down  in  legions  on  that  devoted  country.  Th^ 
were  told  that  the  catholic  Poles,  urged  on  by  France,  were 
intending  to  massacre  all  the  Poles  of  the  Greek  church,  to 
which  these  marauders  belonged.  They  poured  in  fierce 
fanaticism  into  the  country,  laying  it  waste  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  Russians  armed  the  Polish  peasants  to  guide 
and  assist  the  flaming  zealots  firom  the  Borysthenes,  and, 
amid  the  most  terrible  barbarities,  they  are  said  to  have 
destroyed  fifty  thousand  of  the  wretched  inhabitants. 

The  inroad  of  Russians,  Cossacks,  Calmucks,  and  Zapo- 
ravians induced  the  catholic  Poles  to  call  in  the  Turks. 
"  To  bring  in  the  Turks  to  drive  out  the  Russians,'^  said  one 
of  the  Polish  catholic  bishops,  "  is  like  setting  fire  to  a  house 
to  drive  away  vermin."  The  Turks  were  at  first  loth  to 
engage  in  such  a  struggle,  but,  encouraged  by  France,  they 
committed  that  fatal  error.  The  Russians  defeated  them, 
and,  pursuing  them  to  Bar,  thence  followed  tliem  into 
Turkey.  They  defeated  the  grand  vizier  and  the  khan  of 
Tartary ;  took  the  towns  of  Balta,  Chocim,  and  Bender, 
opening  their  way  into  Moldavia  *nd  Bulgaria.  The 
Russians  were  now  triumphant  over  the  confederate  Poles, 
and  their  generals,  counts  Repoin  and  Valkonski,  were 
now  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

Some  faint  endeavours  were  made  to  shake  off  the  yoke. 
Encouraged  by  France,  the  confederates  again  rushed  down 
from  the  Carpathian  mountains,  to  which  they  had  fled,  and 
cut  to  pieces  several  detachments  of  the  Russians.    They 
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proclaimed  Poniatowski  deposed,  and  called  on  the  people 
to  aid  them  to  dnve  out  the  invaders.  But  the  people,  long 
used  to  opproBum  from 'their  own  lords,  did  not  answer  to 
the  call.  In  ^Fraane,  Ohoiaeidl  had  been  hurled  from  power, 
and  Fniafle  l^  ihe  Polos  to  iheir  fsts.  It  was  now  that 
Fredendk  of  Pvimbib  proposed  ix>  Austria  to  combine  with 
RuouA  and  shaze  Poland  between  them.  At  this  robber 
proposition, «)  in  (danaoter  with  'BitdetkHc,  who  had  all  hia 
lif&been  QreattDg-akiiigdont  by  th»  plunder  <sf  bis  neighbours, 
Maria  Thenss  at  fixst  Bxcteimed  in  homur.  She  wrote  to 
her  edMnated  nunisieiri  :Camiits»  who  uxged  faer  to  accede. 
''  When  ell  my  lanclB  wwetinTaded,  and  when  I  did  not  even 
know  where  I  could  in  quiet  gm  burlh  to  mj  child,  then  I 
iirmly  relied  on  my  own  .good  riglit  and  on  tin  help  of  God. 
But  in  this  prewnt  ofibir,  mb^a.  pubUc  right  cries  even  to 
heofen  e^unst  is,  airil  ytian  a^^inst  as,  also,  are  justice 
and  aomud  nasuii,  nonnsr  in  vy  wh(^  life  befioie  did  I  feel 
so  amiiflns,  or  w«  admasfid  to  bt  myMlf  be  seen.  Con- 
siderwfaat  aneasBi^'W«'ahiUl^be..giving  to  the  whole  world, 
if,  for  a  metdfaed  jMooe'dT  Pebnd  or  WaUachioy  we  ^ve  up 
our  hoaonr  aadlkfarlSnuk*^ 

But  Maria  TiisfHWi  wan  now  old  andfuling,  and  she  gave 
way,  dadoring  that,  kng  after  she  was  dead  and  gone, 
p3ople  would  see  what  ^woolfi  'happen  from  their  having 
broken  tfarou^  evarything^Fhieh  had,  till  -then,  been  deemed 
just  and  holy.  Brederidk  of  •Frana'took  the  anrest  way  to 
compel  the  Austrians  to  eomem  fior  a  share  oi  the  spoUs  of 
Poland.  He  naundied  a  body  df  soiduiB  oat  of  Silesia — ^the 
territory  whsohhe  had  rent  'firom  Austria — into  Posen,  and 
Austria,  not  to  be  behind,  had  maxtBied  another  army  into 
the  proviaoe  of  SiBBosty,  or  Zipi^  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains. 

In  vain  did  Poniatowski  remoaatmte;  he  had  no  means 
of  relistanae.  OThe  Turks^could  no  longer  defend  themselves 
from  Bnasan  invaadon,  much  leas  aarist  Poland.  They 
applied  to  Prederiok  to  intercede  witii  Catherine  for  peace 
for  than.  Nothing  coaU  so  entirely  suit  iFrederick's  plans. 
He  flsnt  Prinee  Ifieni^  df  Prosaia  to  negotiate  with 
Catherine,  who  tadk^tfae-ogfortunityiotiepreBeirt  to  her  the 
advantages  to  An  Ham  great  powan,  liuasia,  Prussta,  and 
Austria,  to  streogftan'ttMBadves  by  flj^nnpriating  portions 
of  Poland.  'Wbflst  he  ^ww  dsooaung  the  in&mous  plan, 
theProanan  Piniiiihii'WttefbB^  in  P<asnd  peranadiog  the 
dissentMSEts  'that  aa  ihelEscHBUH,  19ce  them,  were  protes- 
tants,  or  opposed  to  Sonne,  -tiny  had  better  make  common 
cauBe  ^aith  them.  At  ^n  same  time,  the  catholic  con- 
fedenrtei,  blind  to  their  greater  eni«nies  through  ikexe 
hatred  to  their  proteetant  fatuitryman,  made  a  Mling  at- 
tempt, in  JfawnAtty  1771,  to  oany  off  the  king  Poniatowski. 
In  tile  ^ring  of  the  preaent  year,  1772,  the  am- 
federatsi,  under  general  Zaiemba,  now  aided  by  two 
French  offieen — Tiomenil  and  Ohcnsi — mode  a  fresh 
attempt  and  beoome  maatsn  of  Cracow-  Frederiok 
advanced  against  them  and  defeated  them.  At  this 
time  aimed  the  news  <tf  the  eonfiedcracy  of  Austria, 
Husria,  and  'Praana;  freafa  Austrian  troops  were  on  the 
march  from  Hungary  through  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  the  confederation  broke  up  in  consternation  and 
despair.  The  Russians,  relieved  from  contention  with  the 
Poles,  now  pushed  on  their  yictories  against  the  Turks; 


drove  them  over  the  Danube,  and  seized  some  of  their  most 
fertile  provinces.  To  complete  their  ruin,  they,  aided  by 
England,  attacked  and  destroyed  then:  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

When  Louis  XV.  heard  of  the  union  to  divide  Poknd,  he 
exclaimed,  ^^  This  would  not  have  been,  had  Choiaeul  still 
been  here.''    But  Bngland,  with  a  blindneas  inconeeivable, 
had  not  only  not  seen  the  effect  of  allowing  Buseia  and 
her  greedy  allies  to  break  up  Poland,  and  thus  espose 
Turkey,  and,  through  it,  the  Meditavranean,  but  committed 
the  same  error  as  she  did  in  our  day  at  Navarino :  she  had 
enabled  Ruana  to  annihilate  the  Turifiish  fleet.    By  English 
aid,  the  very  last  that  should  have  eontributed  toauch  au 
end,  the  Russian  flag  floated  in  iho  Mediterranean ;  and, 
under  its  aus|Hees,  all  the  robber  tribes  of  Greeee  and  her 
islands— Maniotes,  Candiotes,  Samiotes,  Bagueans,  Monte- 
negrins, Dalmatians,  and  all  the  pirates  of  Italian  as  well 
as  Grecian  ports — swarmed  forth  hi  their  brigantines  and 
misticos,  attacking  and  plundering  eiTery  merchant  vessel 
that  appeared.    The  commeree  of  every  maritime  eonntry  of 
Europe  in  the  Meditemnean  was  at  an  end,  of  England  as 
well  as  the  rest ;  and  it  was  to  enable  our  fleet  to  reduce  tlie 
elements  of  mischief  which  we  had  raised,  by  promoting  the 
lawless  schemes  of  Ruseia  on  Pohnd  and  Turkey,  that  our 
imbecile  ministers  had  to  coll  for  finadi  taxes  and  fresh  diips. 
The  treaty  betwixt  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  for  the 
flnit  division  of  Poland  was  signed  at  Petersbui^  on  the 
6th  August,  1772.     The  three  robber  powers  now  promised 
to  rest  satisfied  with  all  their  booty ;  to  respect  the  rights 
and  remaining  territories  of  Poland-Swords  hoUowand  worth- 
less as  they  who  used  them.    The  invaders  divided  at  tlii^s 
tim3  about  one-third  of  Poland  betwixt  tiiem.      Praasia 
appropriated  the  whole  of  Pomerelia,  part  of  Great  Poland, 
the  bishopric  of  Warmia,  and  the  palatinates  of  Marienbnrg 
and  Culm ;  with  complete  command  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Vistula.    The  whole  of  the  territory  did  not  oooeevl 
eight  hundred  square  miles,  but  it  was  a  territory  of  vast 
importance  to  Prussia,  as  it  united  Pomerank  with  the  rest 
of  that  kingdom.     Russia  and  Austria  acquired  immensely 
more  in  extent.     Russia  took  nearly  the  whdie  of  Litfanania, 
with  the  vast    country  betwixt  the   rivers    Dwina    and 
Dneister.     Austria  secured  the  country  aliMig  the  left  bai^k 
of  &e   Tistula    from  Yielicza  to  the  oonflosnee  of  the 
Vistula  and  the  Yiroz.     But  Russia  had  Galicia,  the  paJa- 
tinate  of  Belz,  and  a  part  of  YoLhynia. 

Thus  began  the  absorption  by  these  three  powers  of  that 
vast  country,  which,  hod  it  been  maintained  in  its  integrity, 
would  have  curbed  the  gigantic  ambition  of  Russia,  anvl 
nipped  in  the  bud  those  aggreadonB  on  Turkey  whicli 
threaten  the  peace,  and  hAve  demanded  torrents  of  tlie 
Wood  of  l^estem  Europe  abeady.  But  no  one,  not  even 
Chatham,  then  aeemed  to  have  the  least  idea  of  the  rast 
inportonee  of  this  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.  From 
that  moment  the  three  allied  powers  dictated,  by  their 
armiea,  to  Poknd;  compelled  its. diet  to  subscribe  to  thl:^ 
in&mooB  amputation  of  the  limbs  of  theur  country ;  anil 
dispersed  the  patriots,  as  exiles,  into  all  countries,  some  of 
whom,  by  a  remarkable  Nemesis,  became  the  ardent  assail- 
ants of  our  claims  in  the  American  colonies  u^der  general 
Washington. 
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To  complete  this  subject,  we  may  pursue  the  aggressive 
progress  of  Russia  a  little  beyond  the  present  moment. 
Russia,  at  the  intercession  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  listened 
to  the  proposals  of  Turkey  for  peace.  A  congress  was 
agreed  to  be  held  at  Foczani,  in  Wallachia,  in  July;  there 
came  Gregory  Orloff,  as  the  representative  of  Catherine, 
attended  by  a  retinue  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  domestics' 
in  splendid  liveries,  and  by  troops  of  hussars  in  equally 
splendid  uniforms ;  his  own  costume  was  one  blaze  of  jewels 
and  orders,  and  on  his  breast  he  wore  a  portrait  of  his  royal 
mistress  set  in  diamonds  ;  bnt  his  demands  were  so  extrava- 
gant, and  his  demeanour  00  haughty  and  dictatorial,  that 
the  Turks,  anxipus  as  th^  wore  for  peace,  indignantly 
rejected  his  propositions,  and  the  congrcBS  broke  «p.  Orloflf, 
on  his  return  to  St.  Petenburg,  ibund  himself  supplanted  in 
the  royal  favour  by  the  still  more  showy  Potemkin ;  and  a 
new  attempt  at  negotiation  was  made  betwixt  general 
Romanzoff  and  the  grand  vizier  at  Buofaarest,  in  Mareh,  1773. 
This  was  equally  in  vain ;  the  Hassians  had  meantime  agreed 
with  the  Tartars  for  the  virtuad  so'TOreignty  of  the  Crimea, 
and  they  again  crossed  the  Danube  and  renepred  hostilities. 
The  Russians,  however,  were  thoroaghly  beaten  by  the  Tui^, 
and  glad  to  retreat  aoross  the  Danube  in  July,  with  the  loss 
of  ten  thousand  men.  This  severe  check  induced  them  to 
listen  to  fresh  terms  of  peace,  and  the  treaty  of  Kaiiutf^ 
took  place  in  July,  1774.  By  this,  notwithstanding  tiieir  l«te 
defeats,  the  Russians  obtained  most  advantageous  tenoB; 
they  obtained  the  Crimea,  under  pretence  of  its  bemg  con- 
sidered an  independent  state  under  its  khans;  'KiRfanXy 
Kerche,  Jenickala,  and  the  wiide  region  betwixt  the  Bi|g 
and  Dnieper  were  ceded  to  them.  Russia  kept  Tagwnok 
and  Asoph,  the  two  best  ports  on  the  Black  Sea;  ani  her 
merchant  vessels  had  free  passage  of  ihe  DardaneHes,  with 
all  the  privileges  of  the  most  favoured  nations.  Besides 
these,  Russia  had  established  connections  with  the  Greeks 
in  Jassy  and  Bucharest,  which  qpened  the  future  way  for  her 
into  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 
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Yankees-Death  of  Louis  XY.— Proeeedlngs  in  Yfargfadar^Soleinn  League 
and  CoTenant^ProcecdingB  in  varlona  parts  of  Amarieai— Dedaxation  of 
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—Chatham's  Conciliatory  Bill  r^}eoted— FrankUn  and  Lord  Howe— Ffant 
Blood  shed  at  Lexington— Yankee-Jteodla— Blockade  of  Boston— 4Baipilae 
of  Ticondcroga  Fort-;The  Mectlncr  of  Oongva«  at  PhiladeliiMa—ArTival 
of  Franklin— Mustering  an  Army  in  America -Washington  appomted 
Commander-hi-Chicf— Battle  of  Banker's  HOI— Prooeedings  in  Congress- 
Accession  of  Georgiar—Waahington^Caflsp— StKte  of  FeeUog  in  Ffqgh>i«d 
— iUsaion  of  Richard  Penn  ill  received- Duke  of  Qrafton  retires  from 
Omce— Proceedings  in  Amerlea— Bcmiag  of  Falmouth— Americans 
invade  Canada— AtUck  on  Quebeo— Defeat  and  Death  of  fhe  A»*^rf«^ff« 
General^  Montgomery. 

The  year  1773  opened  with  an  inqmry  in  parHament  into 
the  abuses  of  the  administration  of  affairs  in  India.  There 
were  great  complaints  of  the  wholesale  rapacity  and  op- 
pression   perpetrated    on    the  natives   by  the  company's 


servants.  Before  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  a  secret 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  these  abuses, 
and  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  government,  the 
company  proposed  to  appoint  a  number  of  supervisors  to  go 
oat  to  India,  and  settle  the  causes  of  complaint.  The  secret 
committee  proposed  a  bill  to  prevent  this,  as  a  scheme  for 
merely  evading  a  thcarough  inquiry  and  continuing  the  atro- 
dties.  Burke,  who  was  a  holder  of  India  stock,  defended 
the  company,  a^nd  declared  that  such  a  bill  would  annihilate 
the  company,  and  make  the  house  of  commons  the  company 
itself  and  the  speaker  its  chairman.  He  reminded  them 
that  the  company  paid  to  government  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  and. that  government  had  connived  at  the 
mat-administration  which  had  been  carried  on.  This 
certainly  was,  bo  far  from  a  xeason  against  the  bill,  a  reason 
why  they  should  connive  no  longer ;  and  the  bill  was  carried 
by  a  large  mtgoiity* 

Tbe  company  wasifaen  compelled  to  reduce  its  dividends 
to  «ix  per  cent,  and  a|^ly  to  parliament  for  a  loan  of  a 
Minion  and  a  half  to  meet  its  pecuniary  difficulties.  Thi^, 
minister  and  parliament  oomplied  with,  and  proceeding  to 
relieve  Ubie  oomfiany  of  its  embarrassments,  lord  North 
pFopoaed  and  canied  a  measure,  by  which  the  company, 
which  had  no  less  than  seventeen  millions  pounds  of  tea  b 
ite  war^ionaes,  fihonld,  without  limit  of  time,  be  authorised 
io  esxpotEt  its  teas  to  the  British  colonies  of  America  duty 
free.  Thm  was  tboughft  a  great  and  conciliatory  boon  to  the 
bat  it  proved  otherwise.  The  import  duty  of 
in  tiie  pound  was  still  stubbornly  retained, 
md  the  Americans,  looking  at  the  principle  of  taxation, 
and  mat  at  a  man  temptation  of  a  cheapened  article,  saw 
ibrongh  the  snare,  Kod  indignantly  rejected  it.  The 
princ^nl  tea  meichairtB  declared  that  this  would  be  the 
case,  and  tiist  tihe  whole  government  scheme  was  wild  and 
visionary. 

Before  there  was  time,  hofwever,  for  the  teas,  under  the 
new  regulation,  to  readi  America,  several  minor  matters 
ocoapied  parliament.  There  were  loud  complaints  made  to 
the  commons  by  Alderman  Trecothick,  of  terrible  cruelties 
practised  hy  our  troops  and  the  planters  on  the  Caribs,  in 
Hoe  island  of  St.  Yinoent,  and  colonel  Barre  and  Thomas 
Tomufliend  iwHiphaped  as  strongly,  that  our  troops  there 
had  been  mkjtaMi  to  «¥en  -wane  sufferings  than  they  had 
inflicted  on  the  natives.  It  appeared  that  generals  Wooten 
and  Trapaud,  who  should  have  been  commanding  the  trooj  s 
there,  were,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  enjoying 
themselves  in  England,  whilst  their  soldiers  had  been 
periE^ng  from  sickness  and  neglect.  On  examining  into 
the  circumstances,  it  appeared  that  the  French,  to  whom  Tve 
had  restored  at  the  peace  of  Fontainebleau  most  of  their 
West  India  islands,  had  repaid  us  by  exciting  insurrections 
in  St.  Yinoent^s  among  the  Caribs.  To  put  them  do\\'n, 
the  campaign  had  <50Stiis  four  hundred  men,  but  news  no^v 
came  that  the  natives  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  sub- 
ontted  to  our  nde. 

Lofrd  Howe,  in  Febnmzy,  1773,  brought  forward  a  motion 
for  a  trifling  increase  of  the  half-pay  of  the  naval  offioors 
during  peace.  The  whole  amount  of  it  reached  only  six^ 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  his  lordship  showed  tliat 
there  had  been  no  advance  of  pay  since  1715,  whilst  the  valao 
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of  aU  artides  of  life  was  muoh  iscreflBwd.  Beaaonable  as  the 
demand  was,  lord  North  blantly  opposed  it,  but  it  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority  agaimtt  him,  and  he  then  aa- 
sented  to  the  motion. 

At  the  same  time  colonel  Barr^  was  most  iniddioualy 
passed  over  in  brevet  promotieh;  he  had  been  formally 
dismissed  from  the  sennoe  for  his  pazttammitnry  conduct,  but 
had  been  permitted  to  retain  his  half-^y  and  nonunal  rank, 
and  had  been  assured  by  lord  Barrington  tfaait  he  should 
reeeiye  brevet  promotion  in  due  course.  On  some  young 
officers  now  being  put  OT«r  his  head,  by  Hxe  advioe  of  Pitt 
he  tendered  his  entire  resignation,  wduch  wvs  laconioidly 
accepted  by  the  Ising.  As-  Barr^  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  this  conduct  of  the 
government  gave  great  disgust  to  all  liberal  m«i,  as  it 
showed  that  the  ministry  calculated  on  the  implicit  support 
of  milAry  or  naval  offioaDi  in  pariiam«nt>,  or  would  punish 
them  for  any  independenee. 

The  question  of  the  tfairtgp^iine  artades  w«fi  again  dis- 
cussed, and  the  public  waa  now  aatoauBhed  to  find  the  body 
of  methodifto  take  pavt  with  the  rigid  seation  of  the  ehusoh, 
and  petitiaa  in  ivvour  of  tiie  maintenance  of  tiie  avtioies 
against  the  dinntenL  The  pubiic  was  not  -jpxipared  for 
that  displi^  of  oaBservatian  whioh  the  ministeES  of  the 
Wesl^wi  Methodists  have  always  sinee  manifested,  and 
which  they  have  firmly,  as  an  eeclflnastioal  body:,  maintained 
over  liieir  own  people. 

In  the  exty,  John  WiUBea*  caBMnued.  his  agitotion.  He 
endeavoured  to  incite  the  QorpeoBatiaa  to  prosimt  an  addtoBs 
of  congratulation  to  the  long  on  the  birth  of  a  prinofloii,  the 
princess  in  question  being  a  daughter  bom  to  tiie  duke  of 
Gloucester  1^  his  ^mfe,  whom  George  and  the  queen  had 
ignored.  Failing  in  tiiiS)  he  succeeded,  however,  in  psocnr- 
ing  an  addMn  to  be  presented  complaining  of  the  old 
grievanoea  ef  the  imprisonment  ef  tiie  lord  mayor,  ti» 
Middlesex  eioBtioos,  and  pcaying  fixr  a  dissolobiaa  of  pariia- 
ment  and  ihe  diisniasal  of  nuaiateis.  The  kin^  seeeived  i^A 
address  witli  unconcealed  resentment,  asd  Ad  not  $Skfw  the 
city  dignitaries  the  hixnry  of  kissing  hasidB. 

Meantime,  the  stoiaii.  waa  nsing  in  the  Amoiaaaa  etdanua 
a^^^ain,  with  symptooia  of  wrath  more  onunaaa 
Hliilst  the  ministers  fondly  fancied  they  had 
oliating,  they  had  been  putting  the  last  touch  to  the 
work  of  alienation. 

Though  there  had  appeared  a  lull  in  American  affairs  for 
some  time,  any  one  who  was  ohiervant  might  have  seen  that 
lU  the  old  enmities  were  still  working  in  the  colonial  mind, 
and  that  it  would  require  little  iixitation  to  call  them  forth 
in  eren  an  aggravated  form.  Lcud  HiHsborough  was  no 
longer  governor,  but  William  Legge,  lord  Dartmouth.  He 
vss  a  man  of  a  h%h  character  ftx  upright  and  candid  mind; 
^cbaidaon  said  that  he  would  bo  the  perfect  ideal  of  his  Sir 
Charies  GrandisoB,  if  he  were  not  a  methadist;  and  the  poet 
Cowpec,  not  ol^ecting  to  his  methodism,  described  him  as 
"'003  who  wean  a  coronet  and  prays. ^'  But  lord  Dartmouth, 
vith  all  hia  superiority  of  temper  and  his  piety,  could  not 
rt-erent  the  then  stone-blind  cabinet  and  in£Eituatcd  king 
^ecompliahing  the  independence  of  America. 

Another  favourable  eireumstance  would  have  been  found 
Vsi  the  fact — tliat  in  Hutchinson,  Massachusetts  had  a  native 


governor,  a  man  of  courteous  manners  and  moderate  ooun« 
sola.  But  even  out  of  Qutohinson's  position  anoee  off^gace. 
His  brotbers-in-kw,  Andrew  and  Peter  Ohveir,  w&q  ap- 
pointed Ueotenant-govemor  and  chief  justice  of  the  province. 
Lord  North  thought  that  the  paymeivk  of  thoe  officera 
should  be  in  the  hands- of  government,  to  render  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  ookmistft ;  but  thia  the  colonists  resented  as 
an  atteinf>t  to  destroy  the  charter  and  establish  arbitrary 
power.  The  Massachusetts*  house  of  assembly  declared  on 
this  occasion,  in.  their  address  to  the  crown :  ^*  We  know  of 
no  commissioners  of  his  nugeaty's  customs,  nor  of  any^ 
revenue  that  his  mi^eaty  has  a  right  to  establish  in  North 
Amedoa."  They  denounosd  the  dechuBtory  act  passed  at 
the  suggestion  of  Chatham^  and  the  attempt  to  make  the 
governors  and  judges  independent  of  the  people,  and  the 
arbitrary  instruments  of  the  crown.  In  Virginia  the  same 
spirit  was  conspicuous. 

Whilst  these  things  weoe  ibEmenting  in  America,  their 
fidih&i  agsnt  i&Jhigland — Be^jamin  Fsanklin — ^was  labour- 
ing in  the  same  spirit.  He  pufaUshed  two  articles  in  the 
«« Public  AdweFtuar'*— the  vohide  of  Junius.  One  was 
styiad  ^  An  Edict  of  the  King  of  Prussia,''  calling  on  the 
English,  as  a  %utonio  colony,  1»  osntribute  to  the  Prussian 
revenue.  The  other  was  entitled  "  Sules  Ibr  reducing  a 
great  Empine  to  a  small  one."  It  compared  a  great  empire 
to  a  great  cake,  which  was  most  easily  diminished  at  the 
edges;  and  it  reconunendad  Sogland  to  get  rid  of  her 
remotest  provinces,  to  make  way  for  the  rest  fdOowiug. 
But  these  were  innocent  sqnibs  compamd  with  the  bomb- 
shell which  FcanldiiL  bow  threw  into  the  excited  state  of 
MasBaohusetfa. 

Boring  the  yean  1767,  1768,  and  1769,  Mr.  Thomas 
Whately— «t  one  tame  private  secretary  to  GrenviDe,  and 
seveEal  years  under-asentBi^  of  state  to  lord  Suflblk,  but 
during  these  yeare  out  of  office,  and  simply  member  of 
padliament — ^had  maintained  a  private  corraspondence  with 
governor  Butchinson^  and  his  brother-in-law,  Andrew 
CHuwv  the  liautenaut-gowiamor.  In  these  letters  fiutehin- 
aon  and  Oliver  had  fbeely  0'ii|)iinaiail  to  their  dd  Mend 
ibdrwwm  e£  1^  state  of  things  in  the  colony;  and,  of 
QDonB,  said  many  thjngs  neKor  intended  to  come  to  the 
piddia  eyxtf  or  to  ^soate  officially.  On  the  death  of 
Whately,  in  1772,  some  villain  purloined  these>  letters  and 
conveyed  them  to  Franklin'.  Who  this  dishonest  firebrand 
was,  -was  never  discovered.  Franklin  pledged  himself  to 
secrecy,  both  as  to  the  letters  and  as  to  the  name  of  the 
person  who  so  basely  obtained  them.  The  name  of  this 
person  he  faithfully  kept ;  but  the  contents  of  the  letters 
were  too  w«ll  calculated  to  create  an  irreconcilable  rancoiff 
in  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  for  him  to  resist  the  pleasure 
of  conununicating  them  to  the  Massachusetts  assembly.  He 
accordingly  forwarded  them  to  Mr.  Curling,  the  speaker  of 
the  assembly. 

The  whole  mode  of  coming  into  possession  of  these  papers 
has  something  in  it  revolting  to  all  honourable  minds. 
Franklin,  aware  of  this,  insisted  that  they  should  not  be 
printed  nor  made  public,  but  only  circulated  amongst 
a  select  few.  But  the  same  motives  which  had  induced 
Franklin  to  break  his  pledged  secrecy,  operated  on  the 
assembly.    They  determined  to  make  them  public,    and 
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therefore  pretended  that  other  copies  of  them  had  reached 
then^from  England,  and  that  they  were  thus  absolved  from 
all  conditions  of  secrecy.  This  was  totally  fSEJse.  The  story 
was  invented  for  the  occasion,  and  the  letters,  without  the 
name  of  Whately,  to  whom  they  had  been  addressed,  were 
published  by  the  assembly.  It  was  left  to  be  inferred  by  the 
public,  that  they  had  been  sent  officially  to  England  by 
the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  assembly 
voted  the  writing  of  them  ample  evidence  of  a  fixed  design 
on  the  part  of  the  English  government  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitution and  establish  arbitrary  power.  A  petition  was 
dispatched  to  be  presented  by  Franklin  to  the  king,  calling 
for  the  removal  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  from  their  posts. 
When  these  letters  were  read  under  these  false  im- 
pressions, sentiments  were  found  in  them  which  assumed 


Oliver,  in  one,  remarked — "  If  I  have  written  with  freedom, 
I  consider  I  am  writing  to  a  friend,  and  that  I  am  perfectly 
safe  in  opening  myself  to  you." 

The  whole  of  this  transaction  right-minded  Americans 
would  wish  to  blot  from  their  annals,  but  they  answ^ed  the 
purpose  of  Franklin,  which,  it  is  clear,  was  now  to  sever  the 
union  betwixt  the  mother  country  and  colonies  at  any  cost, 
even  of  those  of  honoiur  and  upyght  principle. 

When  these  letters  were  published  in  America,  their  real 
character  concealed,  and  every  means  taken  to  represent 
them  as  official  dispatches  to  the  officers  of  government  in 
England,  the  public  rage  was  uncontrollable.  A  committee 
was  formed  to  wait  on  governor  Hutchinson,  and  demand 
whether  he  owned  the  handwriting.  Hutchinson  freely 
owned  to  that,  but  contended  very  justly  that  the  letters 
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a  wholly  exaggerated  character,  and  the  flame  produced 
was,  as  Franklin  and  the  assembly  intended,  of  the  most 
furious  kind.  In  one  of  them,  Hutchinson  said,  **  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  possible  to  project  a  system  of  government, 
in  which  a  colony,  three  thousand  miles  from  the  parent 
state,  shall  enjoy  all  the  liberty  of  the  parent  state.  I  wish 
the  good  of  the  colony  when  I  wish  to  see  some  further 
restraint  on  liberty,  rather  than  that  the  connection  with 
the  parent  state  should  be  broken."  Such  sentiments,  ad- 
dressed in  strict  confidence  to  a  private  friend,  were  innocent 
enough,  but  read  as  addressed  by  their  governor  to  the 
English  cabinet,  they  appeared  most  mischievous.  Yet 
there  were  plenty  of  evidences  in  th^n  to  have  convinced 
any  calm  readers — which  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were 
not — that  they  were  only  private  confidential  observations. 


were  of  a  thoroughly  private  character,  and  to  an  unofficial 
person.  Notwithstanding,  the  House  of  Assembly  drew  up 
a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  English  government,  charging 
the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  with  giving  false  and 
malicious  information  respecting  the  colony,  and  demanding 
their  dismissal. 

This  remonstrance,  accompanied  by  copies  of  the  letters 
themselves,  was  immediately  dispatched  over  all  the  colonies^ 
and  everywhere  produced,  as  was  intended,  the  most 
violent  inflammation  of  the  public  mind  against  England. 
The  Bostonians  had  for  some  time  established  what  was 
called  a  corresponding  committee,  whose  business  it  -was  to 
prepare  and  circulate  through  the  whole  of  the  colonies 
papers  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  indignation  against  the 
English    government.     This   committee  quickly   mras    re- 
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spooded  to  by  other  committeeB  in  different  places,  and  soon 
the  plan  became  an  organisation  extending  to  every  part  of 
the  colonies,  even  the  most  remote,  by  which  intelligence  and 
arguments  were  circulated  through  all  America  with  won- 
derful celerity.  From  this  sprang  one  general  tone  of  feeling, 
aud  that  tone,  it  is  not  be  denied,  was  essentially  revolution- 
ary. Not  a  man  who  adhered  to  the  mother  country  could 
travel  anywhere  but  his  presence  was  announced  from  these 
committeeB;  he  was  marked,  and  he  was  often  insulted. 


Dudingston  fired  a  shot  across  her  bows,  and,  on  her  paying 
no  regard  to  that,  gave  chase.  The  packet,  however,  ran 
dose  in  shore,  and  the  Gaspee  following  too  eagerly,  ran 
aground.  It  was  on  a  sandy  bottom,  and  the  return  of  the 
tide  woold  have  lifted  her  off  undamaged ;  but  the  smug- 
gling population  of  Providence  put  off  to  her  in  the  night, 
whilst  she  lay  in  a  position  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  using  her 
guns,  surprised,  boarded,  and  set  fire  to  her,  carry- 
ing   the    lieutenant   and    crew  triumphantly  on  shore. 


JOHN  ADAMS.     FROM  AN  AUTHENTIC  PORTRAIT. 


That  the  spirit  of  the  Bostonians  had  ripened  into  actual 
rt:beIlion,  was  unequivocally  shown  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year.  The  Gaspee  government  schooner,  commanded  by 
liiateoant  Dudingston,  had  been  singularly  active  in  putting 
iovQ  smuggling  about  Rhode  Island.  The  Rhode  Island 
packet  coming  in  one  evening  from  Newport  to  Providence, 
instigated  by  the  general  anger  against  the  Gaspee — for  the 
Hhqde  Islanders  were  great  smugglers — refused  to  pay  the 
Uiual   compliment  of  lowering  the  flag  to  the  schooner. 


Government  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  the' 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  this  daring  outrage ;  but 
though  it  was  well  known  who  the  perpetrators  were, 
including  a  merchant,  named  John  Brown,  and  a  captain 
Whipple,  no  one  would  give  any  information.  On  the 
contrary,  the  most  violent  threats  were  uttered  against 
any  one  who  should.  It  was  clear  that  things  had 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  an  able  government  would 
have    attempted    no    further   legislation   in   these  colo- 
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nies  till  it  had  well  reinforoed  its  military  strength 
there.  This,  the  most  important  of  all  measaree,  uader  the 
circumstances,  never  appeared  to  occur  to  the  English  king 
or  ministry;  and  this  country,  which  had  forced  such 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  into  the  Netherland  and 
German  wars,  neglected  most  inaaAely  to  transport  to  this 
scene  of  insubordination  a  military  power  amply  capable  of 
supporting  its  authority. 

When  such  acts  as  the  burning  of  ti^e  Giftspee  had  been 
done  with  impunity,  and  whilst  the  American  mind  was 
rankling  with  all  the  Franklin  poison  of  the  purloined 
letters,  three  vessels  arrived  at  Boston,  laden  with  tea, 
under  the  conditions  of  lord  North's  bill.  Thflie  ships  had 
been  for  some  time  expected ;  and  tumultuous  meetings  had 
been  held,  and  mobs  had  assembled  menacing  the  houses  of 
the  consignees  with  destruction.  On  their  not  assenting 
to  send  back  the  tea,  their  windows  had  been  broken,  their 
doors  forced  in,  and  themselves  compelled  to  flee  to  Castle 
William  for  safety. 

Ou  the  arrival  of  the  ships  the  commotion  was  inteose. 
Another  meeting  was  held,  to  which  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  flocked  in ;  and  a  reselution  which  had 
been  passed  at  Philadelphia,  that  the  tea  ships  were  sent  to 
enslave  and  poison  the  firee  men  of  Aaaerina)  irae  unani- 
mously adopted;  and  it  was  agreed  tdiat  1^ teft ^oold not 
be  landed,  but  be  sent  back  again. 

The  consignees  proposed  that  the  tea  dioiuld  be  allowed  to 
come  on  shore,  and  be  stowed  in  lodced^up  wssehouses  till 
further  instructions  should  amve,  as  had  been  done  at 
Charleston ;  but  this  proposal  was  nj^eML  -miJk  indifpatUMU 
The  Bostonians  fllled  the  steste  in  liotoos  wu^  aeaaiBiig 
in  the  most  deadly  manner  mat  (mlf  i^  oaytalifMi  of  tiie  tea 
ships,  but  all  who  should  give  them  an^  nstSirtiSfiiw  The 
mob  was  armed  with  mu^ets,  rifles,  swovds,  aasd  entrfswan, 
and  kept  guard  on  the  port  day  and  night  te  -gnsnat  tiis 
landing  of  the  teas.  The  captains  thenuMJnFes  w^ndd  g^adlr 
have  sailed  away  with  their  obnozioiis  oavgMfr  in  ssfSsty,  but 
the  governor  very  foolishly  gave  oide»  thsit  i^y  si^ofoM  not 
pass  the  ports  without  a  permit  from  himself,  snd  he  aest 
admiral  Montague  to  guard  the  passages  ant  of  tiie  luwboar 
with  two  ships  of  war.  Whatever  the  protences  of  the 
Bostonians  might  be — and  they  still  protested  that  tiiey 
desired  to  remain  a  dependence  of  England— -their  acts  now 
were  revolutionary.  The  home  government  was  set  at  defi- 
ance by  arms  ;  and  it  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  tea 
ships  to  have  returned  and  reported  their  inability  to  remain 
in  the  port  of  Boston  without  certain  destruction  of  cargo, 
to  have  called  forth  the  executive  powers  of  the  nation. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  on  the  16th  of  Decemfaec, 
at  which  Josiah  Quincey,  junior,  told  the  people  that  the 
contest  must  end  in  bullets  and  cannon  balls ;  that  they  who 
imagined  that  shouts  and  hosannas  could  terminate  the  trials 
of  the  day,  deceived  themselves.  A  message  was  sent  from 
the  meeting  demanding  of  the  governor  that  the  ships 
should  be  sent  home  again,  and,  on  the  governor  refusing,  a 
man,  disguised  as  an  Indian,  gave  a  wild  war-whoop  in  the 
meeting,  and  the  meeting  hastened  to  separate. 

But  it  separated  only  to  reassemble  again  in  a  different 
sliape.  As  the  evening  grew  dark,  those  who  had  quitted 
the  meeting  were  met  by  whole  mobs   arrayed  as   wild 


Lidians,  who  hurried  down  to  Gciffia's  Whar^  where  the 
tea  ships  lay,  and  rushing  tumultuously  on  board,  and 
hoisting  out  the  tea  dieste)  emptied  them  into  the  sea  amid 
much  triumph  and  nsise.  Haaang,  thus  destcoyed  teas  to 
the  amount  of  eighteen  theusand  psauds^  the  mob  retreated 
to  their  booses ;  but,  says  John  Adams,  in  his  private  dixu-y, 
''many  persons  wished  that  as  saaoy  dead  caresses  were 
floating  ia  the  harbour  as  theoe  were  cheste  <d  tea.*^  The 
rancQsr  of  llie  Bostoniaiis  had  reached  the  l^ood  beat. 
Governor  Hutchinson  hastened  to  inform  his  government  of 
what  had  teken  place,  and  to  assure  it  that  it  had  not  been 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  unless  he 
had  yielded  the  authority  reposed  in  him  by  the  crown  of 
England.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Hutchinson 
to  call  out  the  troops  and  land  the  goods  under  their  pro- 
tection. In  the  whole  of  this  contest  with  the  American 
colonics  it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
weakness  of  the  gOT«mors  there,  the  miserable  mediocrity  of 
the  isommanden^  or  ihe  headstrong  fatuity  of  the  govern- 
ment at  home,-  which  was  continuaUy  passing  irriteting  acts, 
or  sending  out  iidtating  orders,  without  teking  the  neces- 
sary precautions  of  having  force  in  the  colonies  capable  of 
supporting  die  executive  in  its  functions. 

The  pariiament  opened  its  session  on  the  ISth  of  January, 
1774.  There  were  the  usual  questions  mooted  as  to  the 
amouiit  of  t^e  navy,  the  motion  of  alderman  Sawbridge  for 
the  shortening  of  parliaments,  and  for  inquiring  into  the 
actsof  gDPemmeut  regarding  the  Middlesex  election.  But  the 
eUef  meamM  passed  was  the  bill  for  rendering  perpetual  the 
aet  of  €fMttviiie  fbr  referring  questions  regarding  contro- 
verted deetions-  to  committee,  which  was  passed  by  two 
hundvad  and  M^  votes  to  one  hundred  and  twenty -two 
s^gainst  gft^wmmgnt.  ILord  ISTorth,  with  his  usual  impolicy, 
w«s  decided  againab  Bendexaiig  this  useful  act  necessary,  and 
ftmad  himsdf  deserted  bj  a  whole  host  of  the  usual  sup- 
portess  of  ministeani.  Soish  a  blind  and  unpopular  act  would 
have  hrotei  up  'Sha&?B  calMaet,  had  not  the  news  arrived 
from  Boston  and  engaged  tbe  paasiims  of  the  nation  on 
tiia  same  aide  with  him. 

Oti  the  Ttdlof  March  tbe-king  sent  a  message  to  both 
houses,  annaunaiiig  the  pnossedlnga  at  Boston,  the  destruc- 
tion of  die  teas ;  sad  a  massef  papers  was  sent  down  to  the 
house  of  commons,  indading  the  dispatehcs  of  governor 
Hutehinson,  of  admiral  Montague,  letters  from  the  con- 
signees of  the  teas,  and  other  communications  from  governors 
and  officers  of  the  other  colonies,  with  copies  of  the 
numerous  inflammatory  handbills,  pamphlete,  manifestoes, 
&c.,  which  had  been  cmsulated  in  America.  The  sensation 
was  intense.  '  A  warm  debate  ensued  as  to  the  course  of 
action  necessary,  and  an  address  to  the  king  was  agreed  to, 
strongly  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  Rhode  Islanders 
and  the  Bostonians-  At  this  juncture,  Mr.  BoUan,  the 
agent  fbr  the  Massachusette  council,  begged  to  lay  before 
the  house  of  commons  the  charters  of  queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  successors,  securing  the  liberties  of  that  colony.  Tbe 
charters  were  received  and  laid  on  the  teble. 

The  news  from  Boston  could  not  have  arrived  at  ^ 
moment  when  the  public  mind  was  more  ill-dispoi^ed 
towai-ds  the  Americans.  The  aflfair  of  the  abstraction  of 
Mr.  Whately's  private  letters  from  his  house  or  office,  and 
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tiieir  pvd)iBcsfctoii)  oaAuitf  to  aM  cwtom  and  to  its  own 
engagement,  ^grtfae  Mnwrhqaetts  aasembly,  had  produced 
a  deep  otnwtiaii  m  aE  oiasKB  in  Englamd  of  the  utter 
(hsragBid^  koB»nr  hoth  in  the  American  odknostB  and  of 
thfiir  4ig«at,  Frasddin.  This  disgracdPol  violation  of  ihe 
sacred  aecorifef  of  pmate  papers  roused  the  indignaiaon 
of  Mr.  WSliam  Wfastdy,  banAr,  in  Lombaid-street,  ^d 
bnthar  to  liie  Irte  Mr.  Thomas  Whctelj.  He  conceived 
stsoBg  sotpicBDns  «f  John  Temple,  afterwards  Sir  John 
Doaple,  lieutHiMit^govQnior  of  NeEW  Hampshire,  4Uid,  though 
one  of  the  wnnianoDeiBof  coslons  at  Boston,  really  hostile 
to  tbe  MBunittion,  and  a  strong  partisan  of  Franklin. 
IVliatoif  oballenged  Teosple,  and  was  sevevely  wounded 
in  the  leMmitre*  At  tfais,  Franklin  came  fofrward  with 
an  svow«i  that  aieMier  the  late  Mr.  Wfaatefy  nor  Mr. 
Temple  hmSi  anything  to  ^  wi&  the  carrying  off  of 
the  letteiB ;  that  he  alone  w«s  JHspousible  for  this  act. 
FiMildin  then  proeseded  to  state  what  was  peffeotly 
■Blrae—tfaMt  these  were  not  prwate  Utters  bettuwn  frieruk, 
bat  by  pttbKc  offioom  on  pcA>lic  affinie,  and  intended  to 
prgcure  public  meagureB,  Tins  was  oontrai'y  to  the  whole 
df  the  teta  -whick  we  have  stated^  and  Fnokklitt  pro- 
seeded  to  assevt  what  was  equally  untrue— ^^dnt  the  only 
Hcrecy  attaohed  to  the  letters  was,  that  they  should 
not  be  pot  into  the  hands  of  any  colonial  'agent,  who 
might  send  them,  or  oopies  of  tiwm,  to  Ameiioa.  IF 
even  the  suMllait  paort  of  this  were  true— for  fVanklin  was 
each  an  a^^t— he  had  aeted^oontrary  to  his  own  pledge  to 
keep  the  seorot,  beaag  the  veiy  man  to  send  them  to  the 
public  assembly  of  Massachusetts. 

In  oooM^Qeme  of  these  dnnmstanoes,  oooasioii  was  taken, 
on  the  pDcsentetkn  of  the  petition  of  the  people  of  Boston, 
for  the  removal  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant  of  Massa- 
chueetts,  to  the  privy  eounoil,  to  animadvert  severely  on 
FranklinV  eondnot.  This  took  plaee  on  the  29th  of  Janu- 
ary, when  BsBoing  and  lee  were  retained  on  the  part  of 
the  petition,  and  Wedderbum,  the  solicitor-general,  ap- 
peared for  ^tiie  crown.  There  were  no  lew  than  thirty-five 
privy  eooneiikra  present,  amongst  them  ford  North,  and  lord 
Gower  nt  tiietr  head,  as  krd  president.  There  ww  on 
iotexne  ezdtement  on  the  occasion,  aaad  a  severe  crush  to 
obtain  entrance ;  and,  amongst  the  penons  straggling  in, 
were  Bnrke  and  Dr.  Prieetleyi 

Neither  Dunning  nor  Lee  spoke  eflfeotively,  but  as  if  they 
by  no  means  lel^hed  the  caose  in  which  they  were  engaged ; 
while  Wedderbum  seemed  animated  by  extraordinary  Kfe  and 
Utteme«.  He  w«s  the  friend  of  Whately,  who  was  now 
Irmg  in  a  dangetous  stdte  from  his  wound.  After  speaking 
of  the  ^larter  and  the  insubordinate  temper  of  the  people 
'^  MassaclHisettB,  he  fell  with  withering  sarcasm  on 
Franklin,  who  was  present.  «  Hitherto,"  he  said,  "  private 
on^pondenoe  had  been  held  sacred,  even  in  times  of 
be  most  rancorous  party  tey.  But  here  was  a  gentle- 
can  who  bad  a  high  rank  amongst  pbiloeophers,  and  should 
^  the  iast  to  flsnction  such  infamous  breaches  of  honour, 
f'penly  avowing  his  concern  in  them.  He  asked  where, 
Wceforth,  Dr.  Franklin  could  show  his  face;  that 
^ienccforth  be  must  deem  it  a  libel  to  be  termed  '  a  man 
^f  Ictteni.'  Amidst  tranquil  events,  here  is  a  man  who, 
^^  liie  utmost  insensibility  of  remorse,  starts  up  and  avows 


himself  the  author  of  aU.  I  can  compare  Mm  only  to 
Zanga,  in  Dr.  Young's  '  Revenge :' — 

Know,  then,  'twas  I; 
I  forged  the  letter— I  disposed  the  picture— 
I  faftt«d— I  despfaed— and  I  destroy! 

J  ask,  my  lords,  whether  the  revengeful  temper  attributed  to 
the  bloody  African  is  not  surpassed  by  the  coolneBs  and 
apathy  of  the  wily  American  ?  " 

Priestley,  in  a  letter,  describes  the  eflEect  of  Wedderburn's 
address  as  received  with  what  must  seem  a  mad  merrimenf 
by  the  council.  "  Mr.  Wedderburn  had  a  complete  triumph. 
At  the  sallies  of  his  sarcastic  wit,  all  the  members  of  the 
council,  thf  president  himself,  lord  Gower,  not  excepted, 
frequently  laughed  outright;  and  no  person  belonging  to 
the  council  behaved  himself  with  decent  gravity,  except  lord 
North,  who  came  in  late." 

Franklin  is  said  to  have  felt  so  keenly  the  invectives  of 
Wedderbum  and  the  laughter  of  the  council,  that  from  that 
day  he  resolved  to  himself  to  do  his  utmost  to  effect  the 
separation  of  the  colonies.  That  the  not  undeserved 
castigation  which  be  received  did  deepen  the  feeling,  is  most 
probable,  but  the  feeling  had  evidently  been  long  in  Lis 
bosom,  and  all  his  actions  showed  it.  It  is  added,  that  from 
that  bour  he  carefully  laid  by  the  dress  of  figured  Manchester 
velvet,  which  he  wore  on  that  occasion,  until  the  day  on 
wbich  he  signed  the  treaty  which  acknowledged  tlie  inde^ 
pendence  of  the  United  States.  Yet,  both  Franklin  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  cobnists  still  kept  on  the  mask  of 
moderation,  and  of  a  pretended  desire  to  retain  the  union 
witb  the  motber  country,  though  we  have  it,  on  the 
authority  of  Adam  Smith,  that  Franklin  said,  with  much 
triumpb,  in  the  presence  of  a  particular  friend  of  his,  that, 
"  whatever  measures  Great  Britain  might  choose  to  pursue, 
wbether  mild  or  rigorous,  they  would  equally  tend  to  bring 
about  that  great  and  desirable  event — the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  America.^ 

The  privy  council  decided  that  tbe  petition  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  framed  on  false  and  exaggerated  allegations, 
and  was  groundless,  vexatious,  and  scandalous.  Two  days 
afterwards,  the  king  dismissed  Franklin  from  tbe  office, 
which  he  had  till  now  held,  of  deputy  -  postmaster  of 
America — a  circumstance  calculated  to  deepen  his  animosity, 
for,  from  all  that  we  can  gather  from  Franklin's  writings,  he 
had  a  much  deeper  and  more  lively  idea  of  the  value  of 
money  than  of  the  value  of  high  principles  in  matters  of 
diplomacy. 

And  what  were  the  measures  which  the  British  govern- 
ment resorted  to  in  order  to  reduce  the  rebellious  colonies 
to  obedience?  The  obvious  measure  was  to  send  out  fresh 
troops,  and  to  maintain  such  a  garrison  in  all  the  great  sea- 
ports as  should  back  the  civil  authorities  in  just  and  prudent 
acts.  But  it  has  been  well  observed  by  a  modem  historian, 
that  bowever  the  separation  of  America  must  have  occurred 
at  some  later  period,  its  severance  then  was  the  work  "  of 
the  most  marvellous  and  incredulous  combination  of 
accident,  craft,  imbecility,  and  madness,"  that  ever  arose. 
Instead  of  strengthening  its  power,  the  government  hastened 
to  pass  a  series  of  bills,  each  more  calculated  to  enrage  the 
Bostonians  than  another,  without  thinking  of  a  single 
means  of  enforcing  these  bills.     So  far  from  this  enforce- 
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ment,  they  were  obviouslj  not  capable  of  maintaining  the 
laws  already  in  existence. 

On  the  14th  of  March  lord  North  mored  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  take  away  from  Boston  the  customs,  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  goyemment  offices,  and  give  them  to  New 
Salem.  This  bill  was  carried  through  both  houses  with 
little  opposition.  Bollan,  the  agent  of  the  council  of  Massa- 
chusetts, desired  to  be  heard  against  the  bill,  but  was 
refused.  It  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  31st  of 
March,  and  the  trade  of  Boston  was  annihilated. 

On  the  19th  of  April  Mr.  Rose  Fuller  moved  that  the 
house,  in  committee,  should  consider  the  propriety  of 
repealing  the  obnoxious  tea  duty.  The  ministers  replied 
that  certainly  this  was  not  the  moment  to  argue  that 
question ;  that  every  act  of  concession  so  far  bad  only 
produced  augmented  insolence  on  the  part  of  the  colonists ; 
and  as  to  the  right  of  taxing  the  Americans  through 
customs,  port  duties,  &c.,  the  weight  of  legal  and  philoso- 
phical authority  was  in  favour  of  it.  To  say  nothing  of 
'Grenville,  Townshend,  and  Rockingham,  Chatham,  Gibbon, 
Burke,  Hume,  Dr.  Johnson,  Adam  Smith,  Soame  Jenyns, 
and  others,  had  always  held  that  right  as  unquestionable. 

Whilst  this  bill  was  passing  the  bids,  on  the  28th  of 
«March  lord  Grower  brought  a  fresh  one  into  the  com- 
mons, which  had  no  less  object  than  the  repeal  of  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  entitled,  "  A  bill  for  the 
l>atter  regulating  government  in  the  province  of  Masssichu- 
setts  Bay."  It  went  to  remove  the  nomination  of  the 
members  of  the  council,  of  the  judges  and  magistrates,  &c., 
from  the  popular  constittiencies  to  the  crown.  Lord  North 
observed  that  the  charter  of  William  HI.  had  conferred 
these  privileges  on  Massachusetts  as  exceptional  to  all  other 
•colonies,  and  that  the  consequence  was  that  the  governor 
bad  no  power  whatever.  Strong  opposition  was  made  to 
this  proposed  bill  by  Dowdeswell,  Sir  George  SaviUe,  Burke, 
Barr^  governor  Pownall,  and  general  Conway.  Conway 
asked  of  what  crimes  and  errors  the  New  Englanders  had 
been  really  guilty,  and  propheded  only  just  exasperation, 
misfortune,  and  ruin.  Lord  North,  in  reply,  said, "  Do  you 
^k  what  the  people  of  Boston  have  done?  I  will  tell  you, 
then.  They  have  tarred  and  feathered  your  subjects, 
plundered  your  merchants  and  your  ships,  denied  all 
obedience  to  your  laws  and  authority.  Our  conduct  has 
been  clement  and  long-forbearing ;  but  now  it  is  incumbent 
to  take  a  different  course.  Whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quence, we  must  risk  something,  or  all  is  lost." 

Amongst  the  most  powerful  opponents  to  the  biU  ap- 
peared Charles  James  Fox.  Fox  had  displayed  no  parti- 
cular talent  so  long  as  he  was  in  the  ministerial  ranks.  He 
appeared  quite  satisfied  to  receive  his  salary,  and  to  squander 
that  and  a  great  deal  more  in  gambling';  but  no  sooner 
did  his  father,  lord  Holland,  set  him  at  ease  by  paying 
off  his  debts,  the  amount  of  which  was  one  himdred 
and  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  he  not  yet  twenty- 
five,  than  he  showed  himself  considerably  restive.  On 
the  opening  of  parliament  he  made  speeches  greatly 
to  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  the  king  and 
his  ministers.  Remonstrance  producing  no  effect,  on  the 
21th  of  February  a  letter  from  lord  North  was  put  into  his 
liands,    in   these  laconic  terms : — "  Sir,  his   migesty  has 


thought  proper  to  order  a  new  commission  of  the  treasury  to 
be  made  out,  in  which  I  do  not  perceive  your  name." 

Thus  summanly  disnuased,  Fox  started  forth  a  full-length 
reformer ;  opposed  the  Boston  Fort  Bill  in  a  style  which 
startled  his  old  colleagues,  who  had  not  suspected  the 
volcano  of  talent  and  of  freedom  slumbering  there.  He  again 
attacked  the  charter  bill,  coiftending  that,  before  such  a  bill 
was  passed,  compensation  should  be  demanded  from  the 
Bostonians  for  the  teas  destroyed,  and  that,  till  such  com- 
pensation was  refused,  such  a  bill  was  premature.  Pownall 
foretold  that  the  corresponding  committees,  which  were  in 
full  activity,  would  recommend  a  congress,  and  that  it  was 
easier  to  foresee  the  consequences  than  to  prevent  them ;  and 
Barrd  also  prognosticated  the  application  to  France,  and  her 
ready  assistance  to  the  colonies,  in  revenge  of  the  loss  of 
Canada.  Probably  these  suggestions  of  the  oppoation  were 
the  first  hints  to  the  colonies  for  the  adoption  of  these  very 
measores.  The  bill  passed  the  commons  by  a  majori^  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  against  sixty-focu^ ;  and  it  passed 
the  brds  by  a  majority  of  ninety-two  against  twenty. 

Nor  had  government  done  with  its  bills.  A  bill  was 
brought  into  the  lords  for  the  better  quartering  and  regu- 
lating the  troops  in  the  colonies ;  and  on  the  27th  of  May 
Chatham  attended,  and  spoke  in  strong  condemnation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  Boston,  but  in  stiU  stronger  of  the 
irritating  acts  of  the  ministers  towards  them.  He  recom- 
mended milder  measures,  and  that  then,  should  these  not 
succeed,  he  was  ready  to  join  in  more  stringent  <xies,  such  as  I 
should  make  them  feel  what  it  was  to  offisnd  a  fond  and  I 
forgiving  parent. 

But  even  now  another  bill  passed  the  houseof  commona— a 
bill  for  removing  to  another  colony  for  trial  any  inhabitant 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  who  was  indicted  for  any  murder  or 
other  capital  offence  which  the  governor  might  deem  to  be 
perpetrated  in  the  attempt  to  put  down  tuitfults  and  rii^ts. 
This  measure  was  stiU  more  vehemently  opposed  than  the 
rest.  Colonel  Barr^  referred  to  the  trial  and  acquittal  of 
captain  Preston,  as  a  proof  that  the  juries  of  Boston  were  to 
be  trusted.  But,  in  themidstof  these  debates,  news  arrived 
of  a  fresh  ship,  named  the  Fortune,  which  had  been  emptied 
of  its  teas  at  Boston,  and  the  whole  destroyed.  Onthia, 
lord  North  exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen  talk  of  the  people  of 
Boston  seeing  their  error!  Is  this,  sir,  seeing  their  error? 
Is  this,  sir,  reforming  ?  this  making  restitution  to  the  East 
India  Company?  Surely,  after  this,  no  person  will  urge 
anything  in  their  defence  ?  " 

Before  the  debate  closed,  Mr.  Rose  Fuller  uttered  these 
prophetic  words : — "I  will  now  take  leave  of  your  whole 
plan ;  you  will  conunence  your  ruin  firom  this  day.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  not  only  the  house  has  feJlen  into  this 
error,  but  the  people ;  and,  if  ever  there  was  a  nation  run- 
ning headlong  into  ruin,  it  is  this."  In  the  lords  it  en- 
countered an  equally  strenuous  opposition,  but  it  passed  both 
houses  by  hirge  majorities.  Still,  there  was  one  more  bill ; 
but  this  related  to  tbe  province  of  Canada.  The  French 
catholic  inhabitants  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  whilst  the  protestants  were  said  to  amount  onlr 
to  about  four  hundred.  The  French  people  had  repeatedly 
petitioned  for  the  recognition  of  their  fiiith  by  law  ;  and 
this  bill,  whilst  it  defined  the  boundaries  of  the  colony. 
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including  in  it  all  landfl  in  the  back  settlements,  not  named 
in  any  previous  charter,  consented  to  the  prayer  of 
the  majority  of  the  inhaldtants  in  favour  of  their 
religion.  This  gave  extreme  offenee  to  the  rigid  puritan 
population  of  New  England,  bat  was  undoubtedly  the  moat 
judicious  of  all  this  batch  of  acts,  for  it  rendered  the  natives 
of  Canada  loyal,  and  perfectly  insensible  to  all  the  after  at- 
tempts of  the  American  insurgents  to  win  them  over  to  their 
p^irty.  Besides  leaving  the  catholios  in  full  enjoyment  of 
their  religion,  but  only  within  their  own  cominaitify,  it 
made  provision  for  the  protestant  faith,  and  it  left  the 
Canadians  in  poaHsaion  of  their  ancient  kiWB,  earoept  tluit  in 
criminal  cases  the  trial  Ij^  jury  was  intrednced.  A  pso- 
riuoial  assembly  was  established,  which  was  to  be  appointed 
and  dismissed  by  the  crown,  and  to  take  cognisance  of  all 
colonial  loatteiB,  eoDaept  taxation. 

To  commenee  a  eonxae  of  more  rigour  in  Massaohusetta, 
gt:yvemor  HutclanBon.  -me  xecBlled,  and  general  €iage,  a  man 
who  had  seen  serviee,  and  had  the  reputation  of  firmneas  and 
promptitode,  vaa  agMBated  in  his  stead,  fie  set  pat  for  his 
Diw  govemiMBt  iKith  h^  expeotaticHia  of  what  he  should 
be  able  to  eSntr  dsd«ring^b«t  the  AnMBricans  would  only 
prove  liooB  m  kmg  as  4te  Snglkb  oontinved  lambs. 
Governor  fixitefaiiiaon,  on  bia^aiBval,  emtflfittud  the  ministry 
in  these  ideas.  Xnted,  eae  of  the  graet  mistakes  of  the 
English  altogether,  bad  baen  ahn^  to  entertain  a  con- 
tempt for  the  colonists.  That -they  weie  nothing  short  of 
cowards,  bad  been  openly  asserted  by  lord  SaacMdi  in  the 
peers,  and  colonel  Grant  in  tbeoommons.  The  name  of 
"  Yankee  "  was  become  an  ^rihet  of  ridicule,  being  origin- 
ally merely  the  coTri)|ltioik<tf-tbe  word  Amglok  h^ytiielndiaBB. 
These  remarks  excited  tbo  desert  :reaentmait  in  Ametina. 

But  the  mischief  of  the  new  aots  became  n^tdty  apparent, 
and  aU  the  prophecies  of  eongressei  and  zmiatanae  weie  aoon 
realised.  Had  the  Boston  Poet  BiU  alone  bean  paaaed,  perfaapa 
not  much  harm  might  have  boen  dons.    Time  were  nmn- 
l)i*is  of  people  all  over  America  who -were  of  opinion  that 
Boston  bad  gone  too  far  in  destroying  the  tea,  and  might 
have  remained  passive  if  the  Bostoiiians  had  bean  eompelled 
to  make  aHnpensalion.    OBnt  the  fatal  act  waa  that  which 
libolished  the  MamtirthawttB  charter.    That  malle  the  canae 
common  ;  that  ezoitad  one  umveraal  alarm.    If  the  Englidh 
government  were  thns  permitted  to  atvike  out  the  colonial 
charters  at  pleasure,  aU  aemmty  had  perished.     All  the 
C'>lonies  determined  to  siqyport  their  own  oause  in  supporting 
that  of  Massachusetts.    Those  who  adhered  to  the  English 
government  were  henceforth  known  only  as  "  tories ;  ^'  and 
men  like  colonel  Washington,  who  had  hitherto  belonged  to 
the  moderate  party,  now  assumed  a  more  hostile  tone.    The 
i^guage  of  the  opposition  in  England  added  to  the  en- 
couragement of  the  most  determined;  and  the  death  of 
Louk  ^XV.    of   France   kindled   a   hope   that    his   more 
uioral  and  well-disposed  successor  might  be  induced  to  sym- 
Utlii^  with  a  people  struggling  for  independence  against 
'Ue  power    which    had  driven  France  from   the   North 
Wrican  States. 

Ibe  Virginians  were  the  first  to  move  to  lead  the  move- 
^^'-nt.  Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas  Jefferson  took  the  initi- 
ative in  a  measure  which  would  have  better  suited  the 
Character  of  the  religious  New  Englanders.    They  rum- 


maged, according  to  Jefferson's  own  memoirs,  the  old  records 
of  the  parliamentary  proceedings  against  Charles  I.  The 
school  in  which  these  new  revolutionists  studied  is  thus 
indicated : — "  With  the  help  of  Rushton,"  says  Jefftf^rson, 
"whom  we  rummaged  for  revolutionary  precedents,  and 
from  the  puritans  of  that  day,  we  cooked  up  a  resolution, 
somewhat  modernising  their  phrases,  for  appointing  the  Cth 
of  June,  on  which  the  Port  BiU  was  to  commence,  for  a  day 
of  ftsting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  to  implore  Heaven 
to  avert  from  ua  the  evil  of  civil  war ;  to  iuspire  us  with 
finnness  in  ws^port  of  our  ri^ts,  and  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
king  and  parliament  to  moderation  and  jnstiee.''  Conscious, 
howeiver,  that  neither  of  these  oonooctois  of  the  resolutions 
bad  much  venerafatlity  of  character  to  add  weight  to  such  a 
motion,  they  a^fdifld  to  a  solemn  elder,  Kobert  Carter 
Nicbohifi,  to  move  it,  which  he  did,  and  it  passed  without 
oppoaition. 

The  neist  di^,  however,  being  the  2dth  of  !ALiy,  lord 
Bunmoie,  liie  gorernor  of  the  province,  dissolved  the 
aeaembly,  expressing  muQh  diaj^easore  at  the  resolution. 
The  members,  nothing  daunted,  retired  to  the  Baleigh 
Tavern,  and,  in  their  fanronrite  retreat,  the  Apollo  Chamber, 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions.  The  chief  of  these  were  to 
pnrohaae  nothing  of  the  East  India  Company,  except  salt- 
petie  and  spices,  until  their  b^jaries  were  redressed ;  to 
request  the  members  of  all  eoowponding  committees  to 
lake  measures  for  the  iqipointment  of  members  to  a  general 
oongreMj  thus  immediate^  adopting  the  idea  of  governor 
Pownall ;  that  the  newmemfaBK  of  the  assembly  (the  writs 
far  which  were  alrea^  imoing)  should  meet  at  Williams- 
burg, to  elect  del^^ates  -from  Ibat  ookny  to  the  congress. 
This  done,  the  memban  aU  aepanted  to  their  own  homes, 
having  agreed  to  aalisit  the  da^gytoireeommend  from  their 
pulpits  the  general  baqfung  of  ike  fast-day  of  the  1st  of 
June.  This  rectm&mendntion  mm  adopted  by  the  clergy, 
and  Jeffeson  says  tiuit  its  efEsot  throughout  the  colony  was 
^eetrical. 

In  the  meantime,  .genaaal  Gage  landed  at  Boston  on  the 
lath  of  ISiMj,  TbePort  Bill  bad  preceded  him  a  few  days, 
and  the  tone  of  ibe  atimr  oolonieB;rendered  the  Bostonians 
fiimsr  in  their  tenipar  than  e^mr.  Gage  bad  married  an 
A.Ttyyw^n  ]ad^,  attfl  'fae  waa  xeoeifed  with  every  show  of 
ooidiillity  and  ronpaot  by  the  council,  the  magistrates,  and 
principal  gentlemen.  He  was  invited  to  a  public  dinner, 
and  the  same  evening  fintehuMon  was  burnt  in  effigy.  The 
next  dsy  a  «>y*ing  was  called,  iriiich  showed  what  sort  of 
stuff  Gage  wiwttd  have  to  deal  with.  The  resolve  of  the 
meeting  was  to  stop  all  importation  and  exportation  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  fiiast  Indies  until  the  Port  Act  was 
repealed.  The  eopy  of  the  Port  Act  was  printed  with  a 
broad  black  border,  and  the  document  was  circulated  all 
over  the  colonies,  with  fierce  comments,  and  the  denuncia< 
tion  of  the  act  as  "  a  barbarous,  cruel,  bloody,  and  inhuman^ 
murder.'*  In  many  plaoes  it  was  burned  publicly.  At  New 
York,  where  parties  were  more  equally  balanced,  threats 
were  used  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  sympathise  with  the 
people  of  Boston.  At  Philadelphia,  except  the  Quakers, 
who  chiefly  adhered  to  the  government,  there  was  a  gene- 1 
ral  agreement  to  keep  the  fast,  and,  under  the  name  of 
"the  Solemn  League  and   Covenant,"  an  association  to 
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refrain  from  consumption  of  English  goods  was  formed,  and 
a  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  and  rocommended  generally 
through  the  corresponding  societies,  for  the  assistance  of 
those  Boetonians  who  should  be  sufferers  from  the  Ices  of 
their  trade. 

On  the  25th   of  May  general  Gage  announced  to  the 
assembly  at  Boeton  the  unpleasant  fact,  that  he  was  bound 


to  remove,  on  the  1st  of  June,  the  aaaembly,  the  couria  of 
justice,  and  all  the  public  offices,  to  Salem,  in  conformitj 
with  the  late  act.  As  they  petitioned  him  to  sot  apart  a 
day  for  fasting,  he  declined  that,  and,  to  prerent  ftirther 
trouble,  adjourned  them  to  the  7th  of  June,  to  meet  at 
Salem.  The  first  thing  on  their  meeting  was  to  appoint » 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  province  ;  whilst 
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this  was  Bittiug,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  acting  in  concert  with 
Mr.  Wairen,  employed  himself  in  working  up  the  members 
of  the  assembly  by  what  ¥nis  called  a  caucus,  a  word  of 
mighty  influence  to  the  present  day  in  America,  meaning  a 
private  meeting  to  carry  out  certain  cut-and-dried  measures. 
Samuel  Adams  was  a  man  who  had  lost  character  by  having 
erobexzled  and  applied  to  his  own  purposes  a  large  amount 
of  taxes,  when  collector ;  but,  since  these  imeasy  agitations 
commenced,  he  had  shown  so  much  talent  for  managing 
political  movements,  that  his  countrymen  were  willing  to 
forget  the  past,  and  he  had  been  rapidly  growing  into 
inflaence.  Adams  was  so  successful,  that  he  had  got  more 
than  tiiirty  members  ready  to  adopt  his  plans  for  raising  the 


the  members  of  the  caucus  had  accomplished  their  objectv 
and  they  dispersed  in  high  glee  at  the  carrying  through  of 
this  not  yery  creditable  trick.  The  five  hundred  pounds 
had  to  be  collected ;  but  they  found  no  difficulty  in  this,  the 
people  regarding  the  resolution  as  a  yalid  act  of  assembly. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  fayourable  to  the  revolutionary 
movement  entered  into  active  correspondence  with  the  other 
colonies  for  the  summoning  of  the  congress,  and  John  Jay, 
one  of  {he  earliest  and  most  zealous  fathers  of  the  revolution, 
has  had  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  suggest  a  congress, 
but  we  have  seen  that  the  people  of  Virginia  had  ahready 
done  this,  and  that  governor  Fownall,  stiU  earlier,  had 
thrown  out  the  idea. 


THE  COLONISTS  UNDEB  UBERTT  TREE. 


spirit  of  the  colony  against  the  act,  the  whole  of  this  being  I 
kept  unknown  to  the  friends  of  government.    The  scheme  [ 
was  to  vote  the  appointment  of  a  conunittee,  consisting  of  i 
Samuel  and  John  Adams,  and  three  others,  to  meet  the 
other  provincial  committees  at  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of 
September.    On  the  17th  of  June  the  assembly,  therefore, 
suddenly  closed  their  doors,  and  proceeded  to  vote  this 
scheme,  and  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  expenses  of  their 
delegates.     A  hint  of  the  procedings,  however,  being  carried 
to  general  Gage,  he  instanUy  sent  his  secretary  to  dissolve 
them.     He  found  the  doors  closed,  and  was  refosed  entrance, 
whereupon  he  read  the  proclamation  upon  the  stairs  in  the 
hearing  of  a  number  of  members  who  were  shut  out.    But 


On  the  1st  of  June,  according  to  the  arrangements ^f 
general  Gage,  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  all  the  public 
offices  were  closed,  and  the  whole  official  business  was 
transferred  to  Salem.  But  the  wide  discontent  of  the 
people  met  him  there  as  much  as  at  Boston.  When  the 
assembly  met,  which  was  in  the  following  week,  such  was 
its  spirit  that  general  Gage  felt  that  he  must  dissolve  it 
again.  Instead  of  the  people  of  Salem  rgoicing  in  the  good 
fortune  intended  for  them,  by  the  transfer  of  the  trade  and 
the  expenditure  of  government  money  there,  they  sent  up  an 
address,  declaring  that  they  should  be  dead  to  every  idea  of 
justice  and  feeling  of  humanity,  if  they  thought  of  improving 
their  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  their  Boston  neighbours. 
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There  were,  faowerer,  a  great  many  exoeptions  to  the  iiery 
aad  reTolatioiiary  spirit  BtiU.  An  addreoES  atgaed  by  one 
Irandred  and  twenty  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  Boston, 
ezpressed  their  regret  at  the  lawless  Tidbnee  of  their 
conntiymen  and  townsmen.  The  joBtioes  of  the  ^anty  of 
Plymouth,  met  in  sessions,  dedared  their  deep  concern  at 
seeing  committees  of  connespondflacie,  and  clergymen,  whose 
oAce  waa  to  preadi  peace,  entering  into  a  league  ealoulated 
to  exasperate  the  mother  coontiy,  and  to  destroy  the  order 
of  society.  Thece  were  otbera  amMgst  the  wealthy  people 
of  Boston  who  offered  to  raise  moiMiy  and  pay  the  East 
India  Ccnkpany  fi>r  th«r.  tena  whieh  had  been  deatroyod ; 
but  the  m\]ltitude  were  far  beyond  ide^  so  l9^ou£aM£,  and 
these  attempts  at  justice  and  moderation  only,  like  oil  flung 
upon  fire,  made  the  conflagration  the  more  furious. 

General  Gage,  seeing  the  lowering  aspect  of  affaiiB,  took 
the  precaution  to  throw  more  troops  into  the  neighbour- 
hood, so  that  he  had  some  six  regimants,  with  a.  train  of 
artillery,  when  he  encamped  on  the  ooanwn  Bear  Boston. 
Active  emisBaries  were  immediately  seat  awoagM'  these 
troops,  who,  by  presents  of  andent  spirite  and  fine  pcomises, 
seduced  a  considerable  nmnilMr  from  their  dnfey.  To  prevent 
this,  he  stationed  a  strong  guaxd  at  Boston  Keek,  a  narrow 
isthmus  connecting  the  town  witii  the  eoouBon  and  open 
country.  On  this  a  vehement  eiy  was  waed,  tiuit  he  waa 
going  to  cut  off  all  commanioation  with  i^e  coimtory, 
blockade  the  town,  and  rednoe  it  to  nhmiaBioa  by  fiunine. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Wmmtor^sBt  a.d0pQtation 
to  inquire  Gage^s  intentioas,  and  they  dad  nut  omit  to  hint 
that,  if  necessary,  they  wcmkl  dim  in  ItegQazdwiiih.  arms; 
and,  in  fact,  besides  the  ftnaa  which  moslb  Ajwirimns  tiben 
had,  othecs  had  been  supplied  to  such  as  wane  too  poor  to 
purchase  them.  Gordon,  their  historian,  teOs  w  that  the 
peojde  wese  preparing  to  defend  tbeir  rights  hy  the  sword; 
that  thegp  wore  staying  themsetves  firamBGStoii  wi&  gtms, 
knapeackfl,  &c.  According  to  tbe  mifiAia  law,  suMt  mm. 
were  well  furnished  witii  muskets  and  powder,  aad  were 
now  busily  empbyed  in*  exercising  tbenaalsm ;  that  all  waa 
bustle,  ciastiiig  halls,  and  making  ready  for  a  struggle. 

Qa^s,  aeeiag  all  this,  removed  tha  gwipowte  and  the 
militavj  stores  from  Ghariettofn,  iGamhridgiei^  .and  atix^r 
localitiaB,  to  his  own  qnastesk  nig,  ^piiw,.eBBMtod  a  imp 
rage  m  .the  peqple,  who  tfaMStMad  ^  jittMlh  im  toa^s. 
To  prevent  this,  he  went  on  hnUly  nith  ttadefinMS  an  the 
Neck ;  but  what  he  did  by  di^  the  oMib  .andpawttinwd  to 
undo  by  night.  They  set  fire  to  his  supplies  of  straw  ;  they 
gunk  the  boats  that  were  bringing  bricks,  and  overturned 
Jiis  wagons  conveying  timber.  Nothing  but  the  greatest 
patience  and  forebearance  prevented  an  instant  collision. 

A  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  towns  of  the  county  of 
Suffolk — of  which  Boston  was  the  chief— was  held  in 
September,  which,  in  spite  of  the  governor's  proclamation  of 
its  illegality,  went  on  to  declare  that  tbe  acts  of  the  late 
parliament  were  not  to  be  obeyed — they  were  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  wicked  administration ;  that  no  taxes  should  be 
paid  to  government ;  that  all  public  monies  should  be 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  colleetors  till  congress  shoiihl 
direct  their  appropriation  ;  that  the  persons  who  liad 
accepted  seats  in  the  assembly  by  a  mandamus  from  the 
king  had  acted  in  direct  violation  of  the  duty  they  owtnl  ro 


their  country,  and  that  all  who  did  not  resign  befbfe  ih» 
20th  of  that  month  should  be  pronowieed  incorrigible 
enemies  of  their  country;  that  the  hito  act,  estai^ishiiig  the 
Roman  oathoho  raligion  in  Canada,  was  highly  dangerooa  i^ 
the  protestaot  religian,.  and  to  the  righto  and  liberties  «f  all 
America;  that  all  penons  were  to  perfect  themsaWea  in  the 
use  of  arms,  to  eleat  only  sneh  militia  ofteeis  as  wave-  stnaeh 
friends  to  the  righto  of  the  people,  and  whenever  it  waa 
rumoured  thflft  the  goveomor  intended  to  apprehend  awidzy 
persons,  it  was  required  that,  on  such  arreito,  the  people 
should  seise  evesyaervant  of  the^vemment,  and  only  release 
them  on  the  leleaae  of  thair  .£dends  uninjured.  They  aAao 
sent  an  address  to  oenand  Ga^  protesting  agaiast  his 
fortifications,  as  evidently  meant  to  be  employed  to  the 
injury  of  the  public ;  to  which  the  governor  replied,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  meant  for  the  simple  defence  of 
his  troops  and  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  would  not  be 
used  at  all,  except  to  repel  any  hostile  attempt  on  their  part. 

Meantime,  ihemembe»of  the  council  of  Massachusetts 
had  been  named,  according  to  the  late  aot  of  parliament,  to 
tibe  number  of  thirty-six ;  but  o^  these  only  twenty-lour 
woidd  tdke  the  oaths,  and  even  half  of  these,  tenified  by  the 
meat  dead^  nanaces,  soon  resigned.  It  was  the  same  with 
the'consto  cf  jwtioe ;  tiie  juries  snmmcned,  to  a  man,  le- 
fated  to  serve.  I^^eriflh,  magistrates,  cledES,  and  oth^r 
cffioem,  were  eipa%  deterred  from  acting;  and  those  who 
did  not  ooaisne  wi&  the  people  fled  into  Boston.  Such 
was  the  state  ef  things  in  tins  pxovinae ;  the  sohiiers  were  '' 
eaitmched  in  their  camp ;  the  whde  of  tibe  judicial  and 
esecutive  13e  of  the  colony  was  snqMBded,  and  cniy  a  single 
spi^  of  popular  offence  needed  at  anj  hoiv  to  buxat  into 
the  explosion  of  civil  war. 

But  the  commotion  waa  by  no  meaaa  keaL  The  Vir- 
ginians, with  Jefoson,  and  Henry,  aad  JEUnddph  at  their 
head,  were  as  busy  brewing  the  tempest.  On  the  1st  of 
August  tlM9y  held  their  conventiaa  to  prepare  the  instruc- 
tioDs  for  thair  delogatas-to  tiie  enigceaB.  JoSemm  drew  up 
a  fi«iy  aaetiefe,  dsngnaig  the  right  cf  a  hundnad  and  Axty 
thousand  elfieton  in  "Bwghiad  to.  make  laws  fsr.four  nHQiona 
of  people  in  AaMRea.  The  number  of  A  imrinia  was 
grossly  ocaflKpemted  by  ihia  atotement;  hot  the  dseutent 
snnt  QsutodsDjthat^tboildQg  had  an^t^ht  to  •  yand  of 
iMid  within  the  famrnm^  t to^^enda.  ringtMimisd  man  to 
thaae  shores;  that  Aft  hailftf bright  ^  laj.ai^  tax,  or  inter- 
fare  in  any  mnrnmr  siiih  ihihr  imde.  This  was,  in  £ict,  a 
full  declaration  of  independence.  But  Jefferson,  in  his 
zeal,  was  without  the  prudence  of  his  more  politic 
contemporaries.  Though  they  thought  much  as  he  did, 
they  did  not  yet  want  to  alienate  the  opposition  in 
England  by  avowing  their  real  aentiments.  A  new  set 
of  instructions  was  therefore  drawn  up,  professing  titeir 
undiminidied  loyalty  to  -the  crown  of  England,  and  their 
determination  to  support  the  king  in  aU  his  just  righto  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes ;  admitting  how  deeply  indebted  ihe 
planters  were  to  the  merohanto  of  Great  Britain,  and  thesr 
desire  to  maintain  the  old  eonnection ;  at  the  same  time  de- 
daring  that  they  were  bound  toffympathise  with  and  support 
tbe  people  of  Idbsnehusetto ;  and  protesting  that,  if  general 
Gage^s  prodamation  agaiaat  the  Solemn  League  ai^l  Cove- 
nant waa  attempted  to  he  carried  out,iit  would  justify 
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resistance  and  reprifials.  They  instrncted  their  delegates  to 
aahscribe  for  the  snfferersin  Boston  as  the  congress  should  sec 
fit,  and  to  declare  their  determination  to  export  do  tobacco 
after  tho  10th  of  August  till  they  obtained  redress.  The 
delegates  elected  were,  Peyton  Randolph,  George  Washing- 
ton, Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Richard  Bland, 
Edmund  Pendleton,  and  Benjamin  Harrison. 

This  important  congress  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  4th 
of  September,  when  all  the  delegates,  except  those  of  North 
CaroHna,  who  did  cot  arrive  till  the  14th,  were  found  to 
represent  twelve  states,  namely:  the  four  New  England 
States,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Mar^^and,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  two  Oarolinas.  The  number  of 
delegates  was  fifty-five,  including  nearly  all  those  after- 
wards honoured  with  the  title  of  palres  patrias,  except 
Franklin,  who  was  yet  in  England.  These  delegates  had 
been  elected  in  various  modes,  and  the  numbers  from  differ- 
ent states  were  very  various,  some  sending  eight,  some  only 
two.  It  was  settled,  however,  that,  whatever  the  number  of 
delegates,  each  colony  should  have  one  vote.  The  instruc- 
tions from  different  colonies  were  also  found  to  be  as  various, 
some  being  extremely  violent,  some  moderate,  and  others 
verging  on  vagueness  and  indifference. 

The  next  day  they  assembled  in  Carpenters'  fiaU  for 
business,  and  elected  Peyton  Randolph,  late  speaker  of  the 
Virginian  house  of  burgesses,  president.    The  debates  were 
opened   by  Patrick  Henry,  the  popular  and  democratic 
orator  of  Virginia.    It  was  soon  found  that  so  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  prevailed,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  air  of  unanimity,  to  deliberate  with  closed 
doors.     It  was  clear  that  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  were 
ready  for  war ;  but  it  became  equaUy  clear  that  other  states 
yet  clnng  with  all  the  attachment  of  blood  and  old  connec- 
tion to  the  fatherland.     Nothing  can  express  this  more 
strongly  than  the  extract  of  a   letter  from  Mr.  Reed, 
afterwards  adjutant-general  to  Washington,  addressed  at 
this  moment  finom  the  seat  of  congress  to  lord  Dartmouth : 
— ''Believe  me,   my  lord,    no  Ipng  ever  had  more  loyal 
sabjects,  or  any  country  more  affectionate  colonists,  than 
the  Americans  were.    I,  who  am  but  a  young  man,  well 
remember  when  the  king  was  always  mentioned  with  respect 
approaching  to  adoration;  and  to  be  an  Englishman  was 
alone  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  an  office  of  fnendship 
or  civility.    But  I  confess,  with  the  greatest  concern,  that 
the  happy  days  seem  passing  swiftly  away,  and,  unless  some 
scheme  of  accommodation  can  be  speedily   formed,    the 
affections  of  the  colonists  will  be  irrevocably  lost." 

Even  at  this  late  period,  it  would  appear  that  if  we  had 
had  a  king,  or  a  great  minister,  capable  of  discovering  the, 
to  us,  palpable  fact,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  taxation 
without  representation,  the  storm  might  have  blown  over. 
Strong  and  long-continued,  according  to  Mr.  Joseph 
GaDoway,  one  of  their  own  members,  were  the  debates ; 
and  though  they  finally,  and,  from  their  system  of  secrecy, 
with  an  air  of  unanimity,  drew  up  strong  resolutions,  they 
were  more  moderately  expressed  than  the  instructions  of  many 
of  the  delegates.  They  concluded  on  a  DecLiration  of  Rights, 
in  which  they  asHerted  that  they  had  neither  lost  the  rights 
of  nature,  nor  (Le  privileges  of  Englishmen,  by  emigration ; 
consequently,  tuat  the  late  acts  of  parliament  had  been 


gross  violations  of  those  rights,  especially  as  affecting 
Massachusetts.  They  therefore  passed  resolutions  to  sus- 
pend all  imports,  or  use  of  imported  goods,  until  harmony 
was  restored  betwixt  Gbreat  Britain  and  her  colonies.  An 
association  was  formed  to  carry  these  resolutions  out,  to 
which  every  member  subscribed. 

They  then  composed  addresses  to  the  king  of  England, 
expressing  their  loyal  affection  ;  and  one  much  more  signi- 
ficant to  the  people  of  England,  telling  how  tyrannically 
these  loyal  colonies  had  lieen  treated,  and  that  this  policy 
was  but  the  prelude  to  the  same  despotism  at  htoe. 
Another  was  to  the  French  of  Canada,  calling  on  them  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  other  American  colonies. 
They  assured  them  that  all  the  American  colonies  nuui 
stand  or  fall  together;  part  oppressed,  all  must  be  op- 
pressed; part  successful,  in  maintaining  their  rights,  all 
must  be  so.  That  they  were  all  bound  in  one  bright  and 
strong  chain  of  interest;  that  Nature  had  joined  their 
country  to  the  other  colonies.  Thej  appealed  to  them  by 
their  eloquent  writer,  Montesquieu,  and  his  "  Esprit  des 

Lois:' 

But,  as  regarded  the  Canadians,  they  had  already  fatally 
committed  themselves.  They  had  lately  denounced  the  act 
of  Great  Bijtain,  which  gave  to  the  Canadians  the  full 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  pronounced  that  act  disastrous 
to  the  protestantism  of  the  American  colonics.  England 
had  given  Canada  all  that  it  asked— the  retention  of  the 
French  laws  and  of  the  datholic  religion.  This  was  more 
than  the  fierce  puritans  of  New  England  were  likely  to  do ; 
and  their  address  to  the  Canadians  feU  flat,  as  their  invasion 
of  the  country  afterwards  did.  Had  the  English  govern- 
ment been  as  conceding  to  the  other  American  colonies  as 
to  Canada,  the  trouble  had  lyon  been  over.  Similar  letters 
were  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
foundland, and  to  those  of  Georgia  and  East  and  Wesf 
Florida,  with  very  similar  want  of  response. 

Having  adjourned  till  the  10th  of  May  of  the  next  year^ 
the  congress  dissolved  itself  on  the  26th  of  October,  and  the 
delegates  then  hastened  home  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  their 
revived  zeal  in  every  quarter  of  the  continenAi  Though 
the  more  violent  paper  of  instructions  for  the  del^^tes, 
drawn  up  by  Jefferson,  had  been  superseded  by  a  milder  on^ 
this  paper  was  made  to  do  duty  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British 
Amerioa,"  and  zealously  circulated.  Within  the  doors  of 
the  congress,  too,  there  had  been  heard  far  more  fiery 
harangues  than  they  had  allowed  to  issue  out  of  doors. 
Amongst  the  most  determined  incendiaries  was  the  Bostonian 
defaulter,  Samuel  Adams,  who  seemed  to  have  adopted  the' 
task  of  blowing  the  fire  of  hatred  to  Engknd  with  greatest 
unction.  He  exclaimed,  ^^  I  would  advise  persisting  in  onr 
struggle  for  liberty,  though  it  was  revealed  from  HeaTeii 
that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  to  perish,  and  only 
one  of  a  thousand  to  survive  and  retain  his  liberty  I  *'  But 
the  bulk  of  the  colonists  were  far  from  this  self-immolating 
pitch  of  virtue.  They  were  ready  to  concede  a  great  deal 
to  secure  partisans,  and  to  retain  the  adhesion  of  South 
Carolina,  which  threatened  to  secede  if  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  export  rice  to  Europe.  They  permitted  that 
exception,  as  they  afterwards  made  a  more  fatal  concession 
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to  the  elave  stateB-^tbat  of  isteiuiig  BlH^(^--8n  abandon- 
ment of  principle  whiek  is  now  nvenacing  ttan  with  a 
frightM  Nemeeis. 

Bat,  whilst  eongrefia  was  sittinf^  the  spbist  of  reKthiti^n 
wad  erery  ditf  growing  more  rife  in  MaaeaolniMiMB. 
Governor  Gage  had  issued  writs  for  a  oerw  Msemiay,  wfateh 
was  to  meet  at  Salem  on  the  $th  of  Oetober;  but  to  many 
of  the  «CTf /j^-appointed  members  refused  to  aot,  that  ke  moBd, 
a  prochimation  to  coantennand  the  write.  The  patrtote, 
however,  set  the  pipoclsmation  «t  defisnce^  and  eonfident, 
froln  the  resignation  of  the  timid  loyafats,  that  they  were  in 
a  majority,  met  at  Salem,  and  formed  themselveB  into  a 
povincial  congress,  to  be  joined  by  such  other  pecsoss  as 
should  be  chosen  for  the  considerstion  of  pnbUe  affairs. 
They  then  adjourned  to  Concord,  a  town  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Boston,  and  etected  John  Havexick,  the  ofwner  of 
the  Liberty  sloop,  as  president.  They  appointed  a  standing 
committee,  to  be  called  the  •*  Conmrittjee  of  Safety,"  a  pre- 
cedent adopted  not  only^  by  the  ottier  colonies,  but  after- 
wards by  the  French  in  their  revolution,  "  Comity- du  Sahit 
PubUc." 

They  then  sent  a  dcpTttation  to  goremor  Gage,  to 
remonstrate  on  the  maintenance  of  his  camp  so  near  Boaton, 
as  menacing  to  the  liberties  and  lives  of  the  «ok>msts.  Gage, 
who  might  very  properly  hare  refused  to  receive  a  depirta- 
tion  from  an  unconstitutional  body,  pradeniiy  waived  that 
consideration,  received  them,  and  told  them  thai  their 
pretence  of  fear  from  the  troops  was  simply  absurd ;  ^at 
they  had  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  oonstant  provoca- 
tions of  the  people,  the  troops  had  calmly  refeoined  ftom 
every  attempt  at  injury  or  retaliation ;  that,  so  far  from  his 
violating  the  constitution,  it  was  they  wlio<at  this  moment 
were  there  in  open  violation  gf  it. 

Returning  from  this  interview,  where  they  certainly  had 
the  woi«t  of  the  at^meat,  they  piroceeded  to  still  more  war- 
like measures.  They  adjourned  to  Oandbridge,  and  consti- 
tuted Coneord'thodepdt  of  arms  and  ammaxiition  for  twelve 
thousand  militia^  They  appointod  as  generals,  Jeremiah 
Fribble  and  Arteniafl  Ward,  who  had  b&bxl  «0Bie  servioe  in 
the  Oanadian  war,  and  enrolled  the  militia  under  the  name 
of  MiNt^TE  Mbk,  or  men  who  were  to  turn  fut,  at  a  minute's 
notice,  with  musket  or  rifle.  Tfaey  appointed  committees 
and  snb-commtttes  fcfr  <Merent  purposes,  and,  in  £act,  put 
the  province  into  a  perfect  attitude  of  war. 

Gage  had  troops  sufficient  to  irritate,  bat  not  to  overawe, 
and  he  found  himsdf  in  the  greatest  stratts.  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  procure  carpenters  to  build  the  necessary 
barracks  for  his  soldiere.  He  was  obliged  to  bring  all  his 
provisions  by  sea ;  and  he  was  in  danger  of  having  the  loyal 
guns  of  the  town  batteries  turned  upon  him.  and  ht  sent  a 
party  of  sailors  by  night  to  spike  tfaem. 

The  newly-constituted  provincial  coDgieas  of  Massa- 
chusetts now  openly  declared  fw  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. They  proposed  to  fix  a  day  fbr  an  attack  on  the 
king's  troops.  Those  who  disapproved  of  tiiese  violent 
proceedinge,  without  being  able  to  check  them,  began  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  congress,  under  pleas  of  indisptt- 
sition ;  but  the  sultry-souled  Samuel  Adams  soon  put  a  stop 
to  this  backsliding,  by  carrying  a  motion,  that  all  members 
incapable  of  attendance  should  immediately  resign,  and  their 


places  be  iilled  op  by  thair  oonaiituentB.  }X  was  reaolved  that 
general  Gage's  tcoops  should  be  attadbsd  whenever  tbsy 
marohed  out  of  their  present  entrenchmait  with  baggage  and 
ammunition.  They  ei^ed  on  Bliode  Island,  Cqpnectioat,  and 
N«w  Hampshire,  to  ai&gmeDit  the  militia  from  twelve 
thonsand  to  twenty  tfaomand  men;  and  they  iaaued  an 
address  to  all  diaaenting  minifttem  to  exhort  their  eongnga- 
tions  to  tako  their  stand  against  ihe  atiemiptB  of  England  to 
nadaeethe  cabueato  skvaiy.  Early  in  Deoen^ber  this  pro- 
vincial'congress  prorogued  itself;  but  the  spixii  it  had  Bent 
alnroadwas  not  for  a  moment  prorogoed* 

NewB  arrived  that  .t^  king,  hf  prockunatioa,  hadprohibited 
the  exportation  of  all  arms  and  military  storeB  to  America. 
This  news  was  reeei^ed  with  a  burst  of  rage.  The  pecqale  of 
Rhode  Ishind,  who  had  burnt  tha  kingls  achomauac,  Gaspae, 
seized  forty  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  batteriaa  «tofending  the 
hflffbeiir,  and  oanaed  tbem  into  the  ooantry.  The  people  of 
Kew  ttamjwhire  anrpdaed  a  AoaUJort  oaUed  ^*  William  and 
Mmry,"  gaaneoncd  only  by  one  officer  and  five  men,  and 
carried  off  all  the  ordnanoe,  aans,  aaununiiion,  and  nulitary 
flptores.  Everywhere  orders  were  issued  £ar  ike  pmchaae  of 
arms  and<ammanition ;  for  training  the  nuUtia ;  £ar  erecting 
powder  mills,  and  monu&etories  of  arma  and  shot,  as 
well  as^or  making  aaltpetie.  So  £w  as  it  depended  on  the 
people  of  MaasaehuaetlB,  it  was  already  rebellion.  StiH, 
however,  the  oliier  colonies,  eKe^[kt,  perhaps,  Yir^nia,  were 
far  from  this  bdlieoee  temper.  The  ootonies,  in  general, 
thought  the  meaanrea  of  the  late  congreas  too  strong;  and 
the  state  of  New  Yovk,  spite  of  the  impetaoaity  of  such  men 
as  Jay,  carried  a  vote  rt^ectisg  the  resolutiong  of  the 
cofigimn. 

in  En^^d,  their  inde£fttigBUe  agent,  Franklin,  kat  no 
time  in  giving  aU  posable  publioation  to  the  resolutions  and 
addreaaesof  theeongrees  as  they  arrived,  especially  those  which 
wamed  the  English  people  that  the  slavery  of  America  was 
meant  only  to  iutrodofie  the  deBtruction  of  their  own  rights. 
He  sent  his  sub-a^entB  throughout  the  manuiactaring  tcrnvns 
of  the  north  of  Engbind,  to  show  to  the  people  there  how 
their  tvade  would  suffer  through  the  non-importation  of  their 
goods  by  the  Americans,  and  to  escite  them  to  petition  for 
the  rights  of  the  oolonies. 

To  neutralise  Franklin  %  active  representatives,  Adam 
Smith,*  the  celdbcated  author  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations," 
implored  Dr.  Boebuok,  of  Birmin^^iam,  an  eminent 
physician,  to  make  a  tour  through  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  unveil  to  the  people  the  real  objects  of  the 
American  colonists.  This  movement  was  managed  by 
Wedderbum,  the  solicitor-general,  who  exerted  himself  in 
other  ways  to  discredit  the  proceedings  of  Franklin. 

The  parliament  of  England  had  now  nearly  tun  its  sep- 
tennial eouise,  and  was  accordingly  dissolved  on  the  SOthof 
September.  Such  was  the  feeling  of  resentment  in  this 
country  i^ainst  the  pieeeedings  of  the  Americana,  that  tke 
new  parliament  sent  up  gave  the  ministers  an  increaacd 
majority.  In  Middlesex,  notwithstanding,  no  ccHnpetitor 
i^peared  against  Wilkes  and  Glynn,  and  they  were  both 
returned.  In  the  city  the  opposition  also  triumphed,  aii<l 
Wilkes  was  elected  lord  mayor.  Thus  at  once  he  saw  him> 
self  member  for  Middlesex  and  chief  magistrate  of  the  city. 
Whikt  the  condition  of  the  colonies  odRbsioned  them  so 
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maek  ansietji^,  tha  govenunent  had  wisely  determiuMl  to 
drop  furUier  oHMwition  to  WilkeB  at  hootf ;  and  the  eveat 
nig^t  have  ahowB  them  how  much  wiser  it  would  have  been 
to&MTO  le|  him  alonefiom  tJu  fii8t»far,.th«moMwiit  he  was 
parmitted  to  take  his  seat  in  pacJiameDt,  he  sank  into  insig- 
nHiwiiHtfti  A.  mfiCB  cipher  in  the  oonunona)  he  managed  to 
fiscoia  the  office  a£  city  chamhetlain,  whsch  he  held  to  his 
death  in  1797.  Soeh  was  the  change  in  the  feeling  of  parr 
liament  on  this  subject  that,  after  haying  so  long  incensed 
tbe  whole  oountrgr,  aad  actually  violated  the  constitution  in 
qgppsitiQn  to  Wilkes,  they  allowed  him,  in  1782,  te  carry  a 
vote  for  ezpungu^g  the  whole  of  the  pxoceedings  against  him 
£rom  the  journals.  Wilkes  became  a  constant  supporter  of 
Pittas  administration,  and  attended  the  king^s  levees,  where 
George  became  so  convinced,  by  closer  dbservation,  of  the 
smallnesB  of  the  man  whom  the  folly  of  his  ministers  had 
exalted  into  a  hero,  that  he  used  to  address  very  gracious 
observationa  to  his  old  bugbear ;  and  on  one  occasion,  asking 
Wilkes  after  his  fneod  Glynn,  with  his  cfaaraetenstic  impu- 
dence Wilkea  aeplied,  "  Fray,  £tr,  do  not  caU  sergeant  Glynn 
my  fiiend;  he  was  a  WzLJCsaXBy  whkhf  I  can  assure  your 
majeeiy,  I  neerer  was  I " 

Tbe  nam  padiament  met  on  the  Sdtii  of  J^^orember.  The 
king,  in  hb  i^eech,  alluded  Jx>  the  datecmined  resii^tanoe  to 
the  impenal  antfaortty  of  the  Anwrican  oobnists,  and  pre- 
eininiwfly  of  time  of  Mafisaduuetta  Bay.  He  called  upon 
partiOTiwifc  tQ  nspuct  him  in  hk  eaidMivows  to  restore 
ordcE.  l&BBe  was«tiang  cqsffiBitiini  to  the  addreoses  in  both 
houasB^  demandB  being  made  Ibar  a  full  prodBotioD  of  all 
papoB  and  ooacspQBde&ce  on  this  gseat  sabjeoL  Budte,  in 
the  Axanml  BegiatBC,  aays,  tiie  gnat  speakero  in  thecppo- 
aition  new  dhdaced  tiMBSselvea  msce  ably  and  eloi^uently ; 
but  tfaendrtrwBPifT  weie  caEciedby  laoqge  nuyoritiea. 

Wlwt,  JxnveTer,  astonidMdthe  paiilic  was,  that  after  such 

a    dafliMaiiea  of  ihe   inaarpBcfcianary   condition   of  the 

Aunnriaan   ookmifiBf   nnmatecB   pnopond  only   the   usual 

peada  eatohliidmiept  of  fbor  thousand  seamen  aaKl  sixta^n 

tho)aM»i  tkoof*.    TSiB  same  &tai  bUndneea  still  oontnmed 

to  distin^Bsii  iht  mimatzy,  which  allowed  them  to  see  ooily 

disorders  which  tiiey  ooold  at  any  lime  quell,  and  left  them 

still  strong  in  acta  of  parliament  and  fwUe  in  mAkve,  pte- 

ventive  measures.    Now  was  ihe.  tima  to  pour  into  the  2few 

England  colonies  such  an  amount  of  ftnroe  as  should  oitteriy 

preclude  Resistance;    and,    having    assumed  that   strong 

position,  then  graoefdlly  to  retract  their  unconstitutional 

one,  and  repeal  the  obnoxious  statutes,  granting  to  the 

awwtnhliea  their  undoubted  right   to  vote  the  necessary 

taxoB^      But  miniflters  despised   the  military   tal^it   and 

bravery  aS  men  of  iheir  own  blood  and  linaa^  and  let  the 

■aschief  grow  till  it  became  irremediable; 

33ic  year  1775  opened  with  fresh  inielligenoe  of  alarm 
&am  Amreriiift.  The  news  came  down  to  the  taking  of  Fort 
William  and  Mary.  There  was  a  state  of  great  anxiety, 
and  many  ambulations  whether  Chatham  would  come  to 
town  and  exeot  himaelf  to  bring  ministers  to  a  sense  of  the 
ruin  they  were  bringing  about.  Some  said  that  he  had 
Ksdved  to  interfere  no  more  regarding  America ;  but  at 
this  very  time  Chatham  had  resolved  on  one  more  great 
effort  to  avoid  the  calamities  which  the  incompetent  minis- 
ten  were  preparing  for  the  country.     He  wrote  to  his  wife, 


who  was  in  town,  to-si^  that  he  would  be  up  and  make  a 
motion  on  Amftrican  affairs^  if  the  gout  did  not  absdltttely 
nail  him  to  his  bed.  On  the  19^<)f  January  he  wrote  to 
loffd  Stanhope  that  he  would  ceiiainly  be  in  town  the  nex& 
day,  and  knock  at  the  minister's  door  to  awake  him. 
Accordingly,  on  the  motcrow,  there  he  was,  lame  with  the 
gout,  but  otherwise  in  ML  .vagoor ;  and  there  was  an  awful 
silence  «a  he  entered  the  house,  for  he  had  let  no  one  but  his 
moat  intimate  friends  know  the  nature  of  the  motion  that 
he  meant  to  propose.  He  had  begged  that  Erankfin  might 
be  present,  and  he  and  numeroua  other  Americans  were 
seeking  admittance  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords.  Chat- 
ham introduced  Franklin  himself,  saying  to  the  door- 
keepers, "This  is  Dr.  Franklin  I  ^*  a  circumstance  which 
caused  much  speculation. 

Chatham,  on  rising,  severely  blamed  ministers  for 
the  course  which  they  had  pursued,  and  which  had  driven 
the  colonies  to  the  verge  of  rebellion.  He  censured  them  for 
not  sooner  having  laid  the  necessary  papers  before  the  houses 
of  parliament ;  but  now  that  they  w@re  there,  he  would 
endeavour  to  convey  to  his  majesty  and^the  country  his 
ideas  upon  them.  He  moved  that  an  address  be  im- 
mediictely  sent  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  measures  might 
be  td^,  without  loss  of  time,  for  settling  the  unhappy 
differanees  wiiii  the  oolflnies;  that  the  troops  were  useless 
at  Boston,  baoanse  no  magistrate  could  be  found  to  sanc- 
tiou  their  ua»  for  putting  down  the  riots.  He  wished,  he 
said,  that  not  a  day  shanld  be  lost  in  doing  tins;  a  day, 
an  hoiic,  might  prodnoeyears  of  calamity.  He  oondewined 
the  people  of  MawarlmMtta  for  their  videnoe,  b«t  he  oon* 
denmed  atill  more  the  arhifacary  conduct  of  minoaters  which 
had  provdced  that  vieiODeo.  It  was  clear,  by  hia  still  assert- 
ing that  we  had  a  right  to  regulate  the  trade  of  America, 
that  he  bad  aoc^uiiod  no  frash  light  on  the  real  nature  of  im- 
port dntiea,and  the  like;  bat  he  declared  that  the  resistance 
of  the  ookudGB  to  all  internal  taxation  was  just.  He  repro- 
duced the  acts  of  pariiament  which  had  lately  passed,  and  in 
his  oeasere  of  these,  he  certainly  censured  the  Declaratory 
Act,  which  waa  hia  own  work.  ^*  Beaiatance  to  yoar  acts,'* 
he  said,  ^^waa  neeesaary  as  it  was  just ;  and  your  rain  decla- 
xalaoos  of  the  ammpotenoe  of  parliament " — ^tiiese  were  his 
own  deelaiBittona — ^^^aaid  your  imperious  doctrines  of  the 
necessity  of  submission,  will  be  found  equally  competent  to 
convince  or  to  enslave  your  fellow-subjects  in  America,  who 
feel  that  tyranny,  whether  attempted  by  an  individual 
part  of  the  legislature,  or  the  bodies  who  compose  it,  is 
equally  intolerable  to  Britiah  subjects.** 

He  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  situation  of  general  Gage, 
who,  not  allowed  to  act  against  the  insurgents,  waa  only  an 
object  of  irritation  and  contempt ;  and  he  cried — ^'^  Laying 
of  papers  on  your  table,  or  counting  members  in  a  division, 
will  not  avert  or  postpone  the  hour  of  danger;  it  must 
arrive,  my  lords ;  unless  those  fatal  acts  of  last  session  are 
done  away,  it  must  arrive  in  all  its  horrors.*'  He  added, 
that  it  was  ^^  not  merely  repealing  these  acts  of  parliament — 
it  js  not  cancelling  a  piece  of  parchment,**  he  said,  "  that 
can  win  back  America  to  our  bosom.  You  must  repeal  her 
fears  and  her  resentments.** 

He  eulogised  the  conduct  of  the  congress,  and  remarked 
that  it  was  obvious  that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  on 
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each  men,  to  establish  despotism  over  such  a  mighty  con- 
tinental nation,  must  be  vain,  must  be  fatal.  "  We  shall 
be  forced,"  he  said,  "  ultimately,  to  retract ;  let  us  retract 
while  we  can — not  when  we  must.  I  say  we  must  neces- 
sarily undo  these  violently  oppressive  acts ;  they  must  be 
repealed.  You  will  repeal  them ;  I  pledge  myself  for  it  that 
you  will,  in  the  end,  repeal  them.  I  stake  my  reputation 
on  it.  I  will  consent  to  be  taken  for  an  idiot  if  they  are  not 
finally  repealed.  Avoid,  then,  this  humiliating,  this  dis- 
graceful necessity." 

He  declared  that  the  cause  of  America  and  England  was 
one ;  that  it  was  the  glorious  spirit  of  whiggism  which  ani- 


He  concluded  a  speech  of  upwards  of  an  hour,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  son,  William  Pitt,  who  was  present,  one  of  the 
finest  speeches  ever  delivered,  except  by  himself,  in  these 
words: — ^^K  the  ministers  t^^  persevere  in  misadvisiiig 
and  misleading  the  king,  I  will  not  say  that  they  can  alienate 
the  affection  of  his  subjects  from  his  crown,  but  I  will  affirm 
that  they  will  make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing ;  I 
will  not  say  that  the  king  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pronounce 
that  the  kingdom  is  undone." 

It  is  clear  that  this  language  of  Chatham,  if  it  did  net 
induce  the  government  to  alter  its  insane  policy,  must  won- 
derfully encourage  the  Americans ;  and  that  is  the  unalter- 
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mated  the  colonists.  '^  It  is  liberty  to  liberty  engaged.  In 
this  great  cause  they  are  immovably  allied ;  it  is  the  alli- 
ance of  God  and  nature — ^immutable,  eternal— fixed  as  the 
firmament  of  heaven.  You  cannot  force  them,  united  as 
they  are,  to  your  unworthy  terms  of  submission.  It  is  im- 
possible. And  when  I  hear  general  Gage  censured  for 
inactivity,  I  must  retort  with  indignation  on  those  whose 
headlong  measures  and  improvident  counsels  have  betrayed 
him  into  his  present  situation.  His  situation  reminds  me, 
my  lords,  of  the  answer  of  a  French  general,  in  the  civil 
wars  of  France— Monsieur  de  Condd — opposed  to  marshal 
Turenne.  •  He  was  asked  how  it  happened  that  he  did  not 
take  his  enemy  prisoner,  as  he  was  often  very  near  him? 
'  Because,' replied  Condd,  very  honestly,  *I  was  afraid  he 
might  take  me!*" 


I  able  nature  of  our  free  institutions,  that  our  members  oi 
'  parliament  are  the  first  to  proclaim  to  the  whole  world  our 
folhes  and  our  weaknesses ;  to  apprise  our  enemies  what  we 
are  going  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  and  how  best  to  defeat  us. 
This  inevitable  consequence  of  our  free  deliberation  on  all 
subjects  should  therefore  teach  us  never  to  violate  the  laws 
of  justice  and  liberty ;  for,  if  we  do,  our  own  tongues  will 
punish  us  by  instructing  and  invigorating  our  antagonists. 
WeU  would  it  have  been  had  the  ministers  been  sensible  of 
their  foUy^  and  frankly  have  abandoned  their  obstinate 
purpose  of  taxing  without  representation.  Lords  Shelburne, 
Camden,  and  Rockingham,  and  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
zealously  supported  the  views  of  Chatham,  but  the  minis- 
terial party  opposed  the  motion  as  obstinately  as  ever ;  and 
it  was  rejected  by  sixty-eight  votes  against  eighteen.    The 
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duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  uow  full  of  vengeance  against 
the  king,  on  account  of  the  Eoyal  Marriage  Act,  and  his 
exclusion  from  court,  yoted  in  the  minority. 

Chatham,  undeterred  hgr  tl»  fste  of  his  motion,  deter- 
mined to  make  one  mcne  «fert,  axid  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
paci&cation  of  the  colomei,  and  he  called  upon  Franklin  to 
assist  in  framing  it.  Franklin  had,  in  tiie  pseoeding  autumn, 
been  .introduced  at  Bxjfm,  tiiroiigh  lovd  Stanhope,  and 
Chatham  had  expzossed  his  regeeb  at  tiliat  he  heard,  viz., 
that  the  AmezicaiiB  wen  beat  cm  absolute  aepasratioB  from 
the  mothor-ooimtey.  Franklin  manaky  pPoteBtod  against 
any  soch  idea  being  eateEtained.  He  says  hmBelf;  "  I 
asraied  his  knddkip,  tiast,  haiving  move  tfam  onoe  tea*' 
veiled  almost  from  one  end  of  the  comUuenl  to  Ae  odwr, 
and  kept  a  great  vsriefy  «f  ooBipany^HaatiTig,  dxndctng, 
and  convening  witii  them  freefy-*-!  never  heatd,  in  toy 
convttsation,  from  any  penNi,  drank  or  sobec,  tiw  least 
expression  of  a  unh  for  a  aepaiatioa,  or  Mnt  that  mstok 
a  thing  iroald  be  advvotagMiaB  to  Amanea.^  ThsM  most 
podtivB  aBsnraaBSB  at  onoewtafied  Chatham, .ai  iveil  Hiey 
might,  that  tJiia  ipbs  the  tree  atKta  of  the  oaie.  Bst  what 
U7aa1iie  faotf  We  bn%  the  endoioe  of  Josiali  Qnmcy) 
a  yomtg  AcoflRoan  frtna  BsatOM,  who  had  taken  a  v«ej 
active  part  anoasit  the  ^'Sma-ef  liberty^**  and  wbo,^  liie 
son  of  an  old  Mend,  ww  naw  oonat—tiy  wi^  FtaaaJlSm  in 
London.  Wxstii^  at  tha  vvcy  tuna  that  I^EaaUiB  ww 
making  this  sc^emn  aa»d  ciBfwii  etat— at  ta  Caath— >  tea 
friend  in  Boeton  WBiiiifly^aftthegnhaCJfay<MbBC,X77^^ 
he  flays,  "  Dr.  FfwaUtn  is  an  JknanBaa  in  htiart  and  sonL 
Yon  may  trust  hiiii ;  Ins  ideaaanswtoontBBfltedwiihmthe 
nanow  limits  ofenen^on  ftcna  tftan,  bat  an  oooifeBaBtBd 
.  upon  the  twd  aeale  of  totid  enmcipoHm  !  He  la  eiEpfiait 
and  bold  npsn  the  sobgeat.** 

Bilphtoona  as  waa  tiie  osasaof  AmnrirSi  wa  have  had,  and 
shall  hav»i«Hn,  to  huMnttint  her  ginngucais  often  acted 
on  her  bslMir  by  no  maasn  a  hijgh  or  honoarable  part. 
DupiUeiiy -and  petty  trieks-oAan  todc  the  jdnse  of  open  and 
hQaBrtpaiicy,a«dne<ine<iflBBidadintfaiB  reupoct  more  than 
the  abteat  of  ail  tbeir  nhaityw    Pr .  Ffnmklin. 

Belying  firmly  an  Franklin^  sinoerity,  Chatham  sent 
to  him  hia  0an*in4aw,  lord  MatMi,  an  enthoBuatie  ad- 
mimr  x£  tike  plitlnflnfihflri  both  on  aaoonnt  of  hia  priaoipleB 
of  freedom  and  hia  dtsBeverinkin  ekoliioity.  Lord  Mafaon 
waited  on  Fnuddha  at  hia  ledging^  in  Canen-stMit^  to 
invite  him  down  again  to  Hayea,  to  delibscate  wzth  Chat* 
ham^n  an  eftoient  bill  of  reoonciliation.  Fntnkltn  went, 
and  tibe  next  Smaday  morning  Chat^m  retarsed  the  visit 
in  Graven-BtEeet,  leaving-  his  carriage  at  tiie  door  aa  the 
pqepio  wen  pasamg  to  churah— a  ciitmmatanee  wfaioh  nata- 
ral^  eniked  great  esrionly,  and  flattered,  jn  he  oenfeBsea^ 
exisenwly  the  vanity  of  tho  doctor.  Chathani,  wbeaawvida 
were  mast  flattering  too,  told  him  that  he  eametoaetJiis 
judfmeat  by  his  (the  dootor^),  aa  men  aet  tlnii  wMihw  by 
a  si^galator.  On  the  Mloiini^  TbMday,  Pnsiiklin  hanciad 
d&wn  to  Hayw  w^  the  dfa&  of  the  UIl  laft  with  him, 
and  with  his  foil  affKobatian  of  it,  hsviii^  he4fly%  only 
added  one  word,  that  of  **  oonatatutioMa**  srffcnr  "  tjmrtwwii^ 

The  next  day  (Wednesday),  the  Ist  of  February,  Cliatham 
appeared  in  the  house  of  lords  with  hia  bill.  lie  declared 
that  it  was  a  bill  not  merely  of  concession,  but  of  assertion, 


and  he  called  on  the  lords  to  entertain  it  oordiaUy,  to  correct 
its  orudeneases,  And  pass  it  for  the  peace  of  the  whole  empire. 
The  bill  first  explicitly  asserted  our  sapreme  pswer  over  the 
colonies ;  it  declared  that  all  tiiat  related  to  the  disposing 
of  tiie  army  belonged  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  but 
that  no  armed  force  oould  be  lawfully  employed  against  th^ 
rights  and  libo'tiea  of  the  inhabitants ;  that  uo  tax,  or 
tollage,  or  other  charge  for  the  revenue,  should  be  levied 
without  tiie  consent  of  the  provincial  asBemblies.  Still,  all 
regulations  regarding  trade  and  commerce  were  declared  aa 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  crown  of  England.  It  proposed 
tiiat  the  int^ded  congress  should  be  held  as  fixed  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  9th  of  May,  when  it  should,  in  the  first 
place,  recognise  the  supreme  l^islative  right  of  pariiament ; 
and  then,  after  making  due  provision  for  the  support  of  tho 
civil  government  of  the  respective  colonies,  it  should  make  a 
free  grant  to  the  king  of  a  certain  perpetual  revenue  towards 
the  alleviation  of  tiiie  national  debt.  And  this  last  ^i^^inn 
WW  aet  119  on  tiie  gnnmd  tiiat  the  mother  country  had  bur- 
thened  UmBelf  bevvilyiKxr  timde&Boe,  extension,  and  pron- 
perityof  tfaeeolonieB.  The  powm  of  the  admiralty  and  vico- 
admirslty  eouia  tn  Amcsiea  w«e,4a9oorduKg  to  the  prayer 
•of  the  last  oMrngrHM,  to  be  restenned  witinn  theor  original 
liflBitB,  and  it  dsBhaed  it  mdawfiil  te  sand  a  person  indicted 
in  one  pBoyinee  to  be  tried  in  auotiier,  or  ta  the 
Theeola  of  pnefiament  relating  to  ^^™^-t^ 
17M  iRSce  wiioUy  xeipealed^  the  judges  were 
dhsd^g  their  good  beluHrionr,  and  the 
tBtaona-of  tlie  several  pnovinoea  were  net 
to  be  iijifringsd  or  aet  aaide,  unlaH  4xpon  seme*  vbM  groozad 
43I  figftttnre.  AH  IheM  ooaoBBnow  weie,  of  oourse,  made 
omwHtionaLon  iiie  feongtiitifla  of  tiie  colonies  of  theeapnentt 
autlinirit|f  of  pariMnenL . 

Had  this  bOl  been  frankly  aooeptad  by  miniBten,  it  would 
have  gene  faa^  to  heel  the  nqitare  betwixt  the  mother 
oomatry  and  her  oeknies.  There  waa  yet  in  it  one  dauae  to 
which  it  is  not  to  be  8iqf»0fled  the  qongEeas  would  have 
agreed — ^thatwith  reference  to  theoonttolof  the  trade  of 
Amerioa ;  but  it  wonld  have  shown  a  real  disposition  on  the 
part  of  England  to  recognise  the  rights  of  the  suliject  in 
colonies  aa  w^  as  at  home ;  and  t^e  great  question  of  taxa- 
tion bang  settled,  tins  minor  question  might  have  been 
amicably  arran^Bd,  and,  in  the  words  of  Chatham,  true  re- 
oonoiiement  would  have  averted  impending  nalamitiae.  Bos 
mimsten  i^ere  not  oapable  of  the  oompreheiisive  Vision  of 
the^greatetatesman ;  they  were  men  of  that  contracted  mind 
who  are  born  to  eflhct  tlie  liberation  of  nntifma  by  oppress- 
ing 4diem,  andtfaoa  to  beeome  'dm  *T»^iiftpr Wus i nfftmpiftntB  of 
Erovidencefor  the  iaangnration  of  revolutions;  and  a  series 
of  revolulionBy  as  that  of  France,  grew  oat  of  this  itopeuding 
one.  The  earlof  rtaitesoBth,  the  secretary  of  state  for  l^e 
colenifla,  proposed  tiist  the  biH  skndd  lie  on  the  table 
for  daUbnsatien.  13m  didoe  of  Gcnfton  coB4)3ained  of  the 
maaner  in  ididi  t^e  bi&  had  been  huzried  into  the  bonse, 
and,  as  Gha&amin  his  reply  observed,  showed  eveiy  <Si^- 
sfiaen  to  hnrry  it  aa  qnicUiy  ont  i^sin.  The  friends  of  tho 
doke  of  Bedford,  who  had  joined  tiae  adminiatratioii,  showed 
the  most  rancorous  disposition  towards  America,  l^e  clileC 
of  these,  lord  Sandwich,  declared  that  he  never  could  beUevo 
thisTbill  was  the  work  of  any  British  peer,  but  rather  of  au 
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AmericMui,  and  he  Itoked  tiiU  at  Dr.  iPranldm,  iviko  itbb 
Icaniilg  on  the  hanr.  He  deckred  the  AmcricanB  to  he  in 
actual  rebeUioiL;  that  tiuy^were  mtt  tRnifaling  ihemselTW 
aboat  laere  -words  and  luee  diaii&etioaBB-;  Hhe^wne  uBcaag 
at independenoe,  and  nothmg  dae.  As  for  ooBDmeDoialva- 
strictioiu,  why,  the  Americana  were  at  thia  time  throwing 
fiff  all  snoh  reatrictions — liiej  were  eulthnting  eammercial 
relations  with  other  eovntries.  Mb  had'  letters  in  his  pibeket 
which  woaM  prove  that  they:  had  ships  losdiag  at  various 
porta  of  i^sance  and  floUand  mth  East  Indian  prodnce  for 
an  American  maiiket. 

This  waa  t^oe,  and  to  sagaewiw  men,  instead  of  a  cause 
for  blind  anger,  it  wonid  have  been  one  fi)r  seonring  still  the 
benefits  of  airade  with  those  oohaiiea,  which  mnst  beeoiae 
immense.  I^oid  6ower,4uiQl)ber  of  ike  Bedfosd  jiartj,  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side,  and  lord  Barftaoonth,  who,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  debate,  ahawed  considerably  eandoar, 
now  deoiared  hiraedf  prepaxed  to  vote  for  the  immediate  re- 
jection of  the  bHU  Shelbume -and  Gamden  as  strongly  w^ 
ported  it,  and  Templa  and  Lyttieton,  thongh  ol^ecting  to 
some  of  tiie  clauses,  aigtnd  ibr  the  measore  generaUy. 
Cha^nm,  in  reply,  was  imised  to  the  stitmgest  language. 
He  said :  **  The  bill  will,  I  trust,  remain  a  mannment  of  my 
endeaifonrs  to  serre  my  country,  and,  faowerer  faulty  or 
defective,  w^l,  at  least,  manifost  how  aealoas  I  hare  been  to 
avoid  the  impending  storais  which  seem  mady  to  bunt  en 
us  with  orerwhdming  rain.  Yet,  when  I  consider  the 
whole  case  as  it  lies  before  me,  I  am  net  muoh  astonished. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  men  who  hate  liberty  should  detest 
those  who  prise  it,  or  that  those  who' want  virtne  themselves 
should  endeavoiff  to  penecnte  these  who  possess  it.  Were 
I  disposed  to  pursue  this  theme  to  the  eztentthat  truth 
would  bear  me  out  in,  I  oould-demonstTateliiat'the  whole  of 
3roiir  political  cooduct  has  been  «ne  continual  series  of  weak- 
ness, tiraiiMty,  despotiem,  ignorance,  futility,  negligenoe,  and 
the  most  notorious  servility,  incapacity,  and  corruption. 
On  reconsideintion,  I  mnst  «Uow  you  one  merit — a  strict 
attention  te  yonr  own  inteiests.  Jn  that  'view,  you  appear 
sound  statesmen  and  able  poliidciaBS.  ¥ou  weU  know,  if 
the  present  measure  ^ould  prevail,  that  yea  must  instantly 
relinquish  your  places.  I  doubt  modh  whether  you  will  be 
able  to  keep  tbem  on  any  terms ;  but  sure  I  mn,  such  are 
your  well*known  characters  and  abiities,  that  any  plan  of 
reconciliation,  however  moderate,  wise,  aiid  feasible,  must 
fail  in  your  hands.  Such,  iiheta,  being  your  precarious 
situation,  who  <san  wonder  that  you  should  put  a  negative 
on  any  measure  which  must  annihilate  yonr  power,  deprive 
you  of  yonr  emoluments,  and  at  once  rednce  you  to  that 
state  of  insignifioaQee  ibr  whidi  Qod  and  nature  designed 
you." 

Bitterer  or  more  personal  language  was  perhaps  nevet  used 
in  that  house ;  yet  who  i^all  say  thait  it  was  net  riohly  de- 
served ?  The  dnke  of  Rrehmond  used  language  neariy  m 
unsparing.  Lord  Shelbume  and  the  duke  of  Manchester 
predicted  the  ruin  of  our  trade,  the  stoppage  of  our  manu- 
factures, the  starvation  of  the  people,  aad  oonseqnent  ang- 
menbition  of  taxes  and  poor  mtes,  if  -the  bill  was  rejected. 
Yet  it  was  rejected  fay  sixty-one  votes  against  thirty-two ; 
and  from  this  time  the  die  may  be  said  to  have  been  cast, 
and  America  lost !    Lord  Ofaatfaam  immediately  printed  and 


circulated  hiabill,  to  show  what  the  ministem  and  house  of 
lords  had  rcgectsd. 

In  the  meantime,  amibers  of  petitions  had  been  poured 
into  the  honse  of  'commona  from  London,  Bristol,  Novwid^, 
&c,  psayiqg  ftr  measores  «f  reconcilement  with  Amerioa, 
whiohwereTqieeted.  Eranklin,Bolbm,and  Lee,  as  American 
agenta,  preMOited  one  in  support  of  the  demands  of  ^!io 
general  eongresa;  hot  this,  too,  was  rgeetad  ^  4.  large  ma- 
jority, on  the  plea  thait  the  oongr^  was  an^unauthorised, 
and  therafbre-wnraoogniBable,  body.  Bejecting  aU  proposals 
of  more  wise  msaanres,  on  the  other  hand,  knd  Nevth,  on 
the  2nd  of  (E^roary,  the  very  day  after  Chatham's  proposal 
in  the  knds,  moved  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king  to 
hiring  the  papers  rdative  to  America  before  them,  and 
passing  him  to  enforoe  the  kws  there,  and  to  this  end  to 
sendmore  soldiers.  Soac  moved  an  amendment  on  this  mo- 
tion, bat  it  waa  ksfe  by  a  majority  of  three  hxmdred  and  four 
against  one  hundred  and  eij^t,  and  lord  Norths  original 
motion  waa  eanded  hf  an  eqpially  great  majority. 

Some  temporary  qualms  of  mind  would  fcem  to  have  fal- 
lowed lord  Chatham's  strong  Janguage,  Ibr  a  few  daysalter 
Franidin  raonved  indireotly  assort  of  overture  from  govern- 
ment to  enter  into  negotiations  of  a  ooncUiatory  nature. 
Franklin  had  been  some  time  befive  intreduced  by  Mr. 
Rap«r,,a  aemhor  of  the  Boyal  49ociety,  to  Mrs.  Howe,  a 
maiden  sister  of  admiral  lord  Howe,  afterwards  so  unfbr- 
tunately  selected  to  take  the  oommand  of  the  fleet  against 
the  Amerioans.  Mrs.  Howe  introdnced  Frankfin  to  lord 
Howe,  and  Howe  now  intimated  that  tf  Fraokhn  would 
draw  up  a  paper  as  the  basis  of  a  oertain'settleBient  of  the 
diifeoence  with  America^  he  thought  he  eeirid  insure  it  the 
serious  attentkm  of  lord  North.  Franklin  accepted  the 
office,  and  in  a  few  dayadrow  up  the  paper,  and  brought 
it  to  Lood  Howe^  FfeMnkfin  had  meantime  also  discussed 
the  suhjeet  with  Afr.  David  Aonlay,  ft  friend  of  lord  Dart- 
asouthand  lord  Hyde.  Here  was  a  grand  o^^rtunity  of 
comingte  a  pertet  imderstaading  on  all  essential  points 
of  thia  gxeaioontroveny  belbretfae  matter  should  bebrought 
before  parliament ;  but  Franklin  defeated  it,  and  fhmished 
one  palpable  proof  more,  that,  whilst  profbssiDg  to  lord 
Chatham  and  other  ministers  to  dorice  nothing  so  much  as 
the  vesteration  of  nnion,  he  was,  in,  trutii,  determined,  as 
far  aain  him  lay,«B  Josiah  Qmnoey  asserted  in  his  letter,  to 
act 01^  on  ''-the  broad  scale  of  total  emancipation.''  He 
had  now  introduced  fessh  oenditions,  demanding  not  only 
the  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  statutes,  and  the  recognition 
efthe  right  of  self>«8Bessment,  bntihat  Bngland  should  re- 
tire with  all  her  ships  and  her  soldiers,  and  that  the  colonies 
themsdves-riumld  have:the  entire  management  of  the  troops ; 
that  they  idunM  not  enter  or  be  quartered  in  any  eolony 
without  Ihe  consent  of  its  kigiuliifciii. 

This  waa  a  deelaration  of  absolute  independence.  If 
Franklin  was  satisfied,  as  he  had  said  he  was,  with  Chat- 
ham's bill,  the  introduction  of  these  additional  conditioas 
was  dishonest ;  if  he  were  not  satisfied  with  Chatham^!  bill, 
he  had  misled  Chatham,  and  was  deceitftil.  The  moment 
Chatham  saw  this  draft,  he  pronouneed  it  wholly  inadmis- 
sible. Mr.  Barolay  and  lord  Howe  did  the  same,  aad  entreated 
Franklin  to  withdraw  the  additional  clauses,  but  in  vain. 
Lord  Howe,  therefore,  after  introducing  FranklfP  a  second 
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thno  to  lord  Hyde,  who,  with  equal  want  of  success,  urged 
the  philosopher  to  adhere  to  the  conditions  of  Chatham's 
bill,  took  the  paper,  saying  he  would  lay  it  before  lord 
North,  but  be  was  quite  certain  with  no  chance  of  its 
acceptance.  Lord  North  rejected  the  scheme  at  once,  and 
determined  to  lay  before  the  commons  a  plan  of  his  own. 
So  long  as  Franklin  remained  in  England,  he  continued  to 
lord  uiialham,  lord  Howe,  and  all  influential  men  that  he 
came  near,  hit  warm  a5i<«urance8  of  his  tender  desire  for  the 
preservation  of  union,  but  never  for  a  moment  conceded  a 
poin^  that  stood  in  the  way  of  reconciliation. 

On  the  6th  of  February  the  address  to  the  king  was 
reported,  and  then  Wilkes,  who,  on  this  question,  was 
always  right,  declared  that  a  just  and  proper  resistance  to 
despotism  was  nothing  less  than  revolution,  and  that  this 
violent  and  insane  address  would  probably  cause  the  Ame- 
ricans to  fling  away  the  scabbard  as  we  had  done,  that  they 
might  hereafter  be  celebrating  the  glorious  revolution  of 
1775  as  we  did  that  of  1688.  Lord  John  Cavendish  spoke 
out  in  terms  oT  a  noble  indignation: — '^My  heart  and 
hand,^*  he  said,  **  join  in  deprecating  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war,  which  will  be  rendered  stiU  more  dreadful  by  its 
involving  in  its  certain  consequences  a  foreign  one,  with  the 
combined  forces  of  great  and  powerful  nations.*'  The  same 
sentiments,  the  same  warnings  of  a  European  war  in 
the  train  of  an  American  one,  were  uttered  by  others,  but 
in  vain ;  the  address  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, and  the  next  day  a  conference  was  held  with  the 
house  of  lords  on  the  address,  which  was  then  accepted  by 
the  peers,  and  sent  up  to  the  throne.  The  king,  in  reply, 
assured  the  hoose  of  his  resolve  to  carry  out  their  views*  and 
recommended  the  commons  to  vote  additional  forces.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  voted  four  thousand  four  hundred  additional 
troops,  and  two  thousand  additional  sailors — an  absurd 
number,  when,  if  they  must  apply  force,  it  ought  to  have 
been  overwhelming,  and  when  they  acknowledged  that  the 
movements  of  France  were  more  than  suspicious ;  they  were 
menacing,  for  she  was  augmenting  and  preparing  for  sea 
her  fleet. 

On  the  10th  of  February  lord  North  took  a  fresh  step  for 
the  coercion  of  the  Americans.  He  said  they  had  oonUnuilly 
threatened  us  with  ceasing  to  trade  with  us ;  that  they  had 
entered  into  the  most  unlawful  and  daring  aasociations 
to  ruin  our  merchants,  and  to  starve  our  West  Lidians, 
who  had  derived  their  provisions  from  them ;  and  that  it 
was  only  proper  to  show  them  that  the  power  of  obstruction 
to  trade  really  lay  in  our  hands.  He  therefore  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  cut  off  the  entire  trade  of  New 
England,  and  their  profitable  fisheries,  exQspt  to  such 
persons  as  obtained  certificates  of  their  loyalty  and  good 
behaviour  from  the  colo#al  governors.  Spite  of  all  op- 
position, leave  was  given.  Numerous  petitions  were  then 
poured  in  from  merchants  and  others,  praying  to  be  heard 
against  the  bill,  and  numerous  parties  were  heard.  It 
was  shown  by  these  witnesses  that  the  people  of  New 
England  were  indebted  to  the  merchants  of  London  alone 
no  less  than  a  million  sterling ;  that  this  biU  would  ruin 
our  fisheries  as  well  as  the  Americans^ ;  but  this  was  contra- 
dicted by  the  merchants  of  Foole,  in  Dorsetshire,  who 
showed  that  England  alone  employed  in  the  Ne?rfoundland  I 


fisheries  four  hundred  ships,  t\^  thousand  fishing  shallups, 
and  twenty  thousand  men.  The  Quakers  prayed  that  their 
brethren  in  the  island  of  Nantucket,  who  had  one  hundred 
and  thirty  vessels  employed  in  fisheries  all  over  the  world, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  war  or  rebellion,  should  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  act.  This  prayer  was  so 
far  complied  with,  that  all  ships,  the  property  of  the 
Quakers  of  Nantucket,  which  had  sailed  before  the  1st  of 
March,  were  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  the  bill.  The 
bill  having  been  sent  up  to  the  lords,  was  passed  finally, 
and,  on  the  SOth  of  March,  received  the  royal  assent. 

But  scarcely  had  this  bill  of  lord  North^s  been  brought  for- 
ward, when  he  seemed  to  have  been  struck  with  compunction. 
He  had  listened  to  the  outlines  of  negotiation  with  Franklin, 
through  lord  Howe  and  David  Barclay,  and  though  these, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  come  to  nought,  he  was  still  sufficiently 
impressec^by  the  solemn  warnings  of  Chatham  and  others 
to  attempt  a  conciliatory  measure  of  his  own.  Accordingly, 
on  the  20th  of  February,  only  ten  days  after  his  bill  restric- 
tive of  the  American  trade,  and  whilst  it  was  progressing, 
he  moved  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  "  That  if  the 
legislature  of  any  of  the  American  provinces  should  propose 
to  make  some  provision  for  the  common  defence,  and  also 
for  (he  civil  government  of  that  province,  and  if  such  pro- 
posal shall  be  approved  of  by  the  king  and  parliament,  it 
would  be  proper  to  forbear,  whilst  such  provision  lasted, 
from  levying  or  proposing  any  tax,  duty,  or  assessment 
within  the  said  province." 

This  proposal,  which,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  dispute, 
might  have  been  listened  to,  was  one  at  this  stage  which 
was  sure  to  be  rejected,  and  was  only  one  of  those  miserable 
half  measures  which  commonplace  minds  so  frequently  put 
forth  only  to  demonstrate  their  inability  to  grasp  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  occasion.  It  was  supposed  that  the  measure  had 
been  intended  to  be  larger,  but  that  the  Bedford  party  had 
fallen  on  it  in  council,  and  reduced  it  to  these  pitisible . 
dimensions.  Yet  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  commons 
by  lord  North,  the  Bedford  party  looked  at  each  other  in 
consternation,  and  soon  the  tempest  broke  loose  in  the 
treasury  benches  themselves.  Welbore  Ellis,  usually  so 
compliant  to  ministerial  measures,  and  Rigby,  the  Bedford 
creature,  denounced  the  proposal  as  giving  up  everything  to 
the  Americans  and  the  opposition.  All  was  confusion,  and, 
as  lord  Chatham  afterwards  observed,  lord  North  looked 
like  a  man  exploded ;  the  whole  cabinet  seemed  about  to 
explode  too,  altogether.  In  vain  did  lord  North  endeavour 
to  cahn  the  enraged  friends  of  government.  Gibbon,  in  a 
letter  to  lord  Sheffield,  says — ^^  We  went  into  the  house  in 
confusion,  expecting  every  moment  that  the  Bedfords  would 
fly  into  rebellion  against  these  measures.  Lord  North  rose 
six  times  in  the  midst  of  ^  lives  and  fortuneB,  war  and 
famine.'  He  roue  to  appease  the  storm,  but  all  in  vain ;  till 
at  length  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  declared  for  administration,  and 
the  troops  all  rallied  under  their  proper  standard.'* 

But  the  storm  was  appeased  only  by  lord  North's  con- 
descending to  explain  his  measure  in  such  a  manner  as  de- 
prived it  of  every  particle  of  generous  feeling,  and  reduced  it 
to  the  lowest  Machiavellian  level.  He  said^  the  real  object  of 
the  resolution  was  to  divide  the  Americans^to  satisfy  the 
moderate  part  of  them,  and  oppose  them  to  the  immoderate. 
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to  separate  tbe  -wlieat  from  ihe  diaff;  Uiat  ke  never  ex- 
pected his  proposal  to  be  generally  acceptable.  On  thiB, 
colonel  Barr^  and  Burke  assaulted  faim  iiescely.  Barr^ 
branded  the  'whole  seheme  as  founded  on  that  low,  shameful, 
abominable  maxin,  ^'*  Dwitie  et  ianperay  Burke  deckred  that 
tke  propoeitioh  was  at  yanaiKe  with  «T«ry  former  principle 
of  parliament,  directly  so  with  the  restiietive  measures  now 
is  progress;  thai  it  was  maan  withoat  being  conciliatory. 
But  the  resolution  passed  by  two  hundred  and  aeventy-four 
Totes  against  eighteen. 

Whilst  these  measures  were  in  agitation^  a  petition  and 
— p^npriftl  fioai  the  house  of  assembly  of  Jamaica  waa  read. 
This  document  declared,  that,  to  cut  off  the  trade  of  the 
American  colonies,  was  to  ruin  the  sugar  colonies  too. 
It  maintained  the  right  of  the  Americans  to  tax  them- 
selT^,  and  not  to  be  taxed  by  others.  Glover,  the  author  of 
'^  Leonidas,"  was  heard  at  the  bar  as  the  agent  of  the 
Jamaica  assembly,  and  ably  stated  their  views.  He  showed 
that  the  West  Indian  oobnios  contributed  directly  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly  to  the  uatioaal  resources, 
and  exported  forty  thousand  hogsheada  of  sugar  annually  to 
England,  besides  taking  in  return  a  vast  quantity  of  our 
manufSftctures,  and  that  this  revenue  and  trade  we  were 
endangering,  aad  even  risking  the  loss  of  the  West  Indian 
colomes  too. 

Again,  on  the  22Bd  of  March,  Burke  maiaaaothgr  wrimi 
effort  to  induce  the  in&tuated  ministers  and  tiieb  adherents 
in  parliament  to  listen  to  reason.  In  one  of  the  fiaeat 
gpeeefaea  that  hs  ever  made,  ha  Uredaaed  a  fleries  of  thirteen 
rasofaxtiaBa,  irhitdx  wont  to  abolish  the  ohnioaioua  aets  of 
parliament,  and  admit  the  priaciple  of 'ttacdbonial  aflsemUies 
exen^sing  the  power  of  taxation,  in  Ae  eourae  of  his 
speech  ke  draw  aatefti^g  pfetne of  He iv^id  giowtii  aad 
theinewitelriefiriBninqpMaattaof  thasfrOQloDieB.  He  re- 
minded Ite  houM  thattke  feo^i^riCsw'JtegiBad  aad  other 
oolonieB  had  cpiMtd  tiiiaaoaiitry  hnasm  tfaqgr  wonfil  not 
submit  to  arbitncj  inuwnnM.  that  in  Amefipa  they  had 
cultiTated  this  exhrnae  osd^aRdflHS  of  ahanuter,  hath  m 
their  religion  and  their  daily  IMa;  tiM*  ^draort  every  man 
there  studied  law,  and  that  nearly  as  many  copies  of  Bhck- 
stone's  Commentaries  had  been  sold  there  as  in  Bn^Uad; 
that  they  were  the  protestants  of  protestants,  the  dissenters 
of  diflsenters ;  that  the  church  of  England  there  was  a  mere 
SK:i ;  that  the  foreigners  who  had  settled  there,  disgusted 
with  tyranny  at  home,  had  adopted  the  extremest  principles 
of  libwiy  flourishing  there ;  that  all  men  there  were  accus- 
tomed to^diacuss  the  principles  of  law  and  government,  and 
that  almost  every  man  sent  to  the  congress  was  a  lawyer ; 
that  the  very  existence  of  slavery  in  the  soutiiem  states 
made  white  inhabitants  hate  slavery  the  more  in  their  own 
peraons.  '^  Tau  cannot,"  he  said,  ^  oontent  such  men  at 
such  a  distance— nature  fig]rts  against  you.  Who  are  you 
that  yon  should  fret,  rage,  and  bite  the  chains  of  nature  ? 
X^otfaing  worse  happens  to  you  than  does  to  all  nations  who 
have  extensive  empires.  In  aU  such  eateaded  empires 
authority  grows  feeble  at  the  extremitios.  The  Turk  and  the 
Spaniard  find  it  so,  and  are  oompeUed  to  comply  with  this 
<^ndition  of  nature,  and  derifve  vigour  in  the  cantra  from 
^He  relaxation  of  authority  on  the  bordon." 

Both  Burke  and  Chalhaim  were  on  the  vesge  of  that  true 


knowledge  of  colobial  government,  which  our  statesmen  of 

to-day  have  learned  from  the  great  American  catastrophe 

the  knowledge  that  it  is  best  to  leave  colonies  entirely  to 
conduct  their  own  afiEBurs— tlie  true  profit  to  us  flowing  from 
their  trade.  The  idea  of  imperial  dignity  blinded  them  only 
on  that  one  point,  but  even  so  &r  as  they  saw  they  were  not 
foUowad.  Burke^s  resolutions  were  negatived  by  the  same 
great  majorities  as  was  another  scheme  introdu^  by  David 
Hartley,  the  son  of  the  philosopher,  soon  after,  which  was 
negatived  without  a  division.  Clinging  to  the  hope  of  seme 
saving  measure  being  yet  adopted,  Mr.  Hartley  proposed 
that  the  kto  restrictive  acts  on  the  trade  of  New  England 
should  be  suspended  for  three  years ;  but  in  vain. 

In  the  meantime,  petitions,  memorials,  and  remonstrances 
were  presented  from  New  York  and  other  places,  and  from 
the  British  inhabitants  of  Canada,  but  all  were  rejected. 
On  the  26th  of  May  Greorge  III.  prorogued  parliament,  and 
expressed  his  perfect  satisfaction  in  its  proceedings  ;  so 
utterly  unconscious  was  this  king  that  he  was  alienating  a 
great  empire,  and  which,  indeed,  was  already  virtually  gone 
from  him ;  for  during  the  very  time  that  parUament  had  been 
protesting  against  even  the  contemptiUe  erumbs  of  concession 
offered  by  ministers,  war  had  broken  out,  blood  had  flowed, 
and  the  Americans  had  triumphed  I 

During  the  winter  they  had  been  preparing  for  war; 
fabricating  and  repairing  arms ;  drilling  militia ;  and 
calling  on  one  another,  by  procUmationB,  to  be  ready.  On 
the  36th  of  February  general  Gage  sent  a  detachment  to 
take  poesearion  of  aome  brass  cannon  and  field-pieces 
ealleeted  at  Balem.  A  hnadred  aad  fifty  regulars  landed  at 
Salem  fortius  paxpose,  bat, .finding  no  cannon  there,  they 
'proceeded  to  ihe  a^oining  town  of  Danvers.  They  were 
■taiHwd  St  a  Wdya  hgr  a-pacty  ef  ndiitia,  under  colonel 
Pitthwim,  ^^  claimed  the  bridge  as  private  property,  and 
refilseda  paaage.  They  then  attempted  to  pass  by  a  boat, 
hot  sane  Americans  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  cut  holes  in 
its  latton  with  their  aaces.  There  was  likely  to  be 
ManiWiad  on  the  bridge,  but  it  was  Sunday,  and  some 
ininiateBi  of  Sakm  pleaded  the  sacrednees  of  the  day,  and 
prevailed  on  oolonel  Pickering  to  let  the  soldiers  pass.  They 
found  nothing,  and  soon  returned. 

Again,  on  the  night  betwixt  the  18tti  and  19th  of  April, 
general  Gage  sent  a  detachment  of  about  eight  hundred 
grenadiers  and  light  in&ntry  to  destroy  a  depdt  of  stores 
and  arms  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  "Boston. 
They  were  commanded  1i^  lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  and 
major  Pitcaim,  of  the  marines.  Every  possiHe  precaution 
had  been  taken  to  keep  this  movement  secret,  but  the  New 
Englanders  wete  well  informed  by  their  spies  /ind  agents  of 
every  particular.  The  alarm  was  figven — ^fires  kindled,  bells 
rang,  guns  discharged — and  the  whole  oountry  was  up.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  first  intention  was  to  seize  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock,  who  were  lodging  at  I^xington. 
The  British  troops  reached  Lexington  at  five  oVlook  in  the 
morning,  and  pushed  on  their  light  infrmtry  to  secure  the 
bridges.  They  encountered  a  body  of  nulitia  under  cover  of 
a  gun  near  the  road,  whom  they  ordered  to  retire,  and  they 
retired  in  haate. 

Here  the  Amerioaas  assert,  that  when  the  minute-men  did 
not  retire  on  the  first  order,  the  Engfish  fired  on  them  and 
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killed  eight  of  them.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
declare  that  the  Americans,  in  retiring,  no  sooner  reached 
the  shelter  of  a  wall  than  they  fired  on  the  British ;  that 
the  firing  came  also  from  some  adjoining  houses,  and  shot 
one  man,  and  wounded  major  Pitcairn^s  horse  in  two  places ; 
that  then  the  English  were  ordered  to  fire,  that  they  killed 
several,  wounded  others,  and  put  the  body,  about  a  hundred 
in  number,  to  flight.  The  English  then  pushed  on  to  Con- 
cord, the  grenadiers  having  now  come  up.  On  approaching 
Concord  they  observed  another  body  of  minute-men  drawn 
up  on  a  hill  near  the  meeting- house,  but,  as  the  regulars 
advanced,  these  retired  across  a  bridge  into  the  town.    The 


at  their  enemies,  the  minute-men  pressing  on  their  rear, 
still  sheltered  by  trees  and  walls.  The  result  would  have 
been  more  disastrous  had  not  general  Gage  sent  on  to  Lex- 
ington another  detachment  of  foot  and  marines,  consisting 
of  about  sixteen  companies,  under  command  of  lord  Percy. 
His  lordship  formed  his  troops  into  a  hollow  square,  in 
which  he  received  the  exhausted  soldiers,  who  flung  them- 
selves on  the  ground  with  their  tongues  hanging  out  of 
their  mouths,  like  dogs  after  a  chase. 

After  they  were  somewhat  rested,  lord  Percy  slowly 
marched  back  towards  Boston,  but  the  Americans,  who 
had  drawn  back  at  the  junction  of  these  fresh  troops,  now 
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regulara  advanced  and  took  possession  of  the  bridge, 
sending  a  number  of  soldiers  ii^  the  town  to  destroy  the 
stores  there.  They  succeeded  in  throwing  into  the  river 
five  hundred  pounds  of  ball,  breaking  to  pieces  sixty  barrels 
of  flour,  part^of  which,  however,  was  recovered,  and  spiking 
three  guns. 

By  this  time  the  alarm  had  spread,  the  minute-men  came 
running  from  all  places,  and  as  the  English,  having  executed 
their  commission,  began  to  retire,  the  Americans  shouted, 
"  The  lobsters  run  I"  The  minute-men  now  rushed  over  the 
bridge  after  them,  and  firing  from  behind  trees  and  walls, 
killed  a  considerable  number  of  them.  The  Americans — 
excellent  shots  with  their  "rifles— could  only  be  seen  by  the 
smoke  of  these  rifles,  and  the  English,  tired  with  their  long 
night  march,  instead  of  halting  to  hunt  them  out,  kept  on 
their  way  towards  Lexington.  The  whole  march  was  of 
this  description :    the  English,  unable  to  get  a  good  shot 


hung  again  on  their  rear  in  increased  numbers,  and,  carefully 
concealing  themselves  behind  trees,  walls,  and  in  houses,  kept 
up  an  almost  incessant  fire  the  whole  way — ^the  English  scarcely 
ever  being  able  to  get  a  shot  at  them.  As  they  approached 
the  river,  some  Americans  endeavoured  to  draw  thein,  on 
pretence  of  showing  them  a  ford,  into  an  ambuscade,  bat 
lord  Percy  used  his  own  judgment,  and  crossed  safely.  But 
the  other  side  of  the  river  was  equally  infested  with  rifle- 
men, who  followed  the  troops  to  the  very  gates  of  Boston, 
which  they  entered,  quite  worn  out,  about  sunset.  In  this 
first  bloodshed  betwixt  the  colonists  and  the  mother  country, 
the  English  found  they  had  lost  sixty  killed,  forty-nine 
missing,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  wounded.  The 
Americans  admitted  that  they  hadft^loss  of  sixty,  of  whom 
two-thirds  were  killed.     tizedbvGoOgk 

The  Americans,  elated  with  their  success,  styled  it  ^^  the 
glorious  victory  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,'*  for  we  shall 
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find  the  colonists  coutiiiually  exalting  skirmishes  into 
battles.  They  said  that  lord  Percy,  in  the  morning, 
marched  to  the  tane  of  Yankee-Doodle,  bat  came  bock 
in  the  evening  in  Chevy-Chace.  They  boasted  that  they 
would  dri^  Gage  and  his  soldiers  oat  of  Boston,  bat  the 
man-of-war  lying  close  ander  the  town,  and  tiie  wocks  oa 
the  neck,  kept  them  from  any  immediate  attempt;  and, 
instead  of  yeotaring  on  an  aosaalt,  they  determined  to 
commence  a  blockade.  The  news  spread  on  erery  side ;  the 
retreat  of  the  English  from  Concord,  which  always  was 
intended,  as  soon  as  the  object  was  accomplished,  was  re* 
presented  as  an  ignominious  flight  before  the  oooquering 
Americans,  and  the  eiSect  was  marvellous.  Men  flocked 
from  all  quarters.  There  were  some  twenty  thousand  men 
a«embled  roand  Boston,  fi)rming  a  line  nearly  as  many 
miles  in  extent,  with  their  left  leaning  on  the  rirer  Mystic, 
and  their  right  on  the  town  of  Boston.  They  were  under 
the  command  of  cdonel  Artemas  Ward,  assisted  by  Heath, 
Prescott,  and  Thomas.  They  were  soon  joined  by  the 
gallant  colonel  Isra^  Putnam,  who  had  served  in  the  two 
last  wan,  but,  on  the  conclusion  of  that  in  1768,  had  retired 
to  a  small  farm,  where  he  also  kept  a  tavern.  .  The  news  of 
the  skirmish  at  Lexington  reached  him  as  ha  was  repairing 
the  stone  fextce  of  his  land,  dressed  in  a  leathern  ficock  and 
apron.  Doffing  those,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  by  sunrise 
the  next  morning  was  at  Concord,  where  he  was  soon  joined 
by  three  thousand  men  from  Cqnnecticat;  and  Jedediah 
Pribble  having  declined  attending,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health, 
Putnam  became  with  Ward  the  souls  of  the  Amfflicaa  army. 
Gage,  who  was  waiting  firesb  reinforcements,  lay  qiitet, 
contented  to  hold  his  post,  when  he  might,  aooovdiag  to 
military  authorities,  have  attadced  the  American  liaeSf^ttt 
first  loose,  and  without  any  proper  order  and  oouBatency, 
with  great  advantage. 

The  provincial  congress  of  MsaradbmsettB  now  establiahed 
themselves  at  Water-town,  about  ten  nules  firom  Boston,  and 
issued  Olden  fbr  raising  an  army  of  thirty  thooiand  men, 
thirteen  thousand  <d  them  to  be  of  that  provinee.  They 
dispatched  letten  and  mesBengem  to  the  sevend  oobnies  ci 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  for  amintanoo 
and  further  co-operation.  They  appointed  Ward  captain- 
general,  Thomas  lieutenant-genesal,  and  Gridley  dhief 
engineer.  They  also  diqiatched  John  Darly,  of  Salem,  to 
England,  to  convey  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
to  Franklin,  and  with  an  address  to  the  people  of  England, 
declaring  that  they  would  never  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
crud  mifliitry,  bat  would  die  <Mr  be  free.  Franklin,  how- 
ever, had  sailed  for  America,  and  the  MaaMchuaetts  agenqy 
was  left  in  the  hand  of  Arthur  Lse,  who  was  ordered  to 
communicate  the  particalan  at  once  to  the  city  of  London, 
and  to  circulate  them  through  the  newspapen. 

The  congress  next  ordered  the  issue  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  paper  money,  in  mch  small  Bmu  as 
should  circulate  as  currency.  T\d»  was  the  fint  step  into 
the  miseries  of  war,  a  paper  currency  not  having  been 
used  in  Massachusetts  for  a  quarter  of  a  oentury,  and 
certain,  if  the  war  continued,  to  sufler  fearful  depreciation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston,  not  relishing  the  idea  of  a 
blockade,  applied  to  Gage  for  permission  to  retire.  He 
replied  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so  with  their  &miliee 


aud  effects,  on  surrendering  their  arms.  The  Bostonians 
at  once  interpreted  effects  into  the  whole  of  their  merchan- 
dise, and  Gage,  in  consequence,  countermanded  his  permission. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  second  congress  met  at 
Philadelphia.  Lord  Dartmouth  had  sent  a  circular  to 
the  governors  of  the  colonies,  to  obstruct  and,  if  possible, 
prevent  the  appointment  of  deL^jates  to  this  congress ; 
but  it  h»'i  had  no  effect.  The  delegaites  had  everywhere 
been  easily  elected,  and  FranUin,  having  arrived  on 
the  dih  of  May  in  Philadelphia,  was  in  time  to  be 
added  to  the  number  already  chosen  there.  The  battle 
of  Lexington  had  heated  the  blood  of  the  ddegatea,  and 
they  assembled  in  no  very  pacific  mood.  They  elected 
Peyton  Randolph  president,  and,  soon  aftor,  on  his  retire- 
ment, John  Hancock,  owner  of  the  Liberty,  sloc^.  They 
assumed  the  name  of  the  congress  of  the  United  Colonies, 
and  rejected  with  contempt  the  poor  conciliatory  bill  of  krd 
North,  as  it  had  ahready  been  deservedly  treated  by  the 
provincial  assemblies.  They  inmiediately  issued  a  procla- 
mation probil»ting  the  export  of  provisions  to  any  British 
colony  or  fishery  still  continuing  in  obedience  to  Great 
Britain ;  or  any  supply  to  the  British  army  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  or  the  negotiation  of  any  bill  drawn  by  a  British 
officer.  They  followed  the  example  of  the  New  England 
congress,  of  ordering  the  issue  of  paper  money  to  the  extent 
of  two  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  history  of  this  paper 
money  is  curious.  It  became  so  rapidly  depreciated  in  1777, 
two  yean  from  this  time,  that  ten  additional  millions,  voted 
in  1779,  were  valued  only  at  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand  in  specie!  The  whole  amn  they  xmised  betwixt 
1775  and  1779  were  two  hnndred  miUions  of  doUan,  and 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  people  by  this  money  never  were 
made  up  by  the  Americans  on  the  aduevement  of*  their 
independence.  Fearon,  in  his  travels  in  the  United  States, 
in  1818,  says  :^^  The  nation  have  not  redeemed  their  notes,  i 
nor,  I  presume,  will  they  ever.  I  boazdedat  the  houaeofa 
widow  lady,  whose  fSamily  had  been  utteriy  ruined  by  liold- 
iag  these  notes." 

Congress  ordered  the  military  foroe  of  liie  colonies  to  be 
I^aced  on  an  efficient  footing.  They  called  into  existence 
a  body  of  men,  besides  the  provincial  militia,  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  United  Colonies,  and  to  be  called  continental 
troqps,  which  distinction  must  be  kept  in  mind  during  the 
whde  war.  They  then  made  a  most  admirable  choice  of  a 
commander-in-chief  in  the  penon  of  oolonel  George  Wash- 
ington. We  have  met  Washington  aa  a  youth  acting  as  a 
surv^or,  and  setting  out  the  new  lands  of  thecokmieB  under 
the  rudest  and  simplest  eonditiona  of  life.  We  hare  next 
met  him  sharing  the  nnibrtunate  defeat  of  genoul  Brad- 
dock,  when  he  had  a  narrow  escape  of  his  Hfe.  In  1758  he 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  Virginian  militia ;  the  next 
year  married,  and  fbr  sixteen  years  followed  the  unam- 
bitioQS  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  was  forty- 
three  yean  of  age  iHten  called  by  his  countrymen  to  head 
theur  army.  Washington  was  distinguidied  hj  no  brilliancr 
of  genius ;  he  had  no  taste  for  reading  or  intellectual  pur- 
suits, but  fbr  ferming,  managing  with  great  exactness  bis 
accounts,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  life.  But  he  was 
endowed  with  strong  good  sense,  great  firmness  of  purpose, 
and  calmnev  of  judgment ;  and,  above  all,  by  a  noble  up- 
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ri^htDeas  of  character,  which  inspired  all  around  and  under 
hiifl  with  confidence.  He  relied  firmly  on  the  guidings  of 
Frendence  ;  and  if  Providence  indicated  by  one  thing  more 
tluD  another  its  intention  to  set  America  free,  it  was  by 
proyiding  so  unpresoming  yet  worthy  a  hero  on  that  side, 
and  just  at  the  same  time  taking^away  the  only  man  on  the 
British  side  whose  genius  for  war  was  indisputable.  Olive 
just  then  fell  by  his  own  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  English 
geaerals  were  of  that  wretched  mediocrity  which  is  produced 
by  the  routine  of  the  war-office,  instead  of  the  system  of 
patting,  as  Chatham  did,  military  genius  in  the  van. 

The  congress  voted  Washington  five  hundred  dollars  per 
month,  with  the  rank  of  commander-in-chief,  and  with  four 
major-generals  and  eight  brigadier- generals  under  him. 
Amongst  these  it  is  noteworthy  that  two  Englishmen  and 
one  Irishman  were  included.  Horatio  Gates  was  a  godson 
of  Horace  Walpole's,  who  had  served  with  distinction 
against  Martinico ;  Lee  was  a  very  eccentric  man,  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  service,  but  who,  from 
^:^me  unknown  cause,  had  become  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
English  ministry,  and  had  been  induced  by  Gates  to  pur- 
chase lands  in  Yirgioia.  Montgomery  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  went  over  from  our  ranks.  Wood  and  Putnam, 
alnja«iy  in  the  camp  before  Boston,  were  become,  one  a 
major-general,  the  other  a  brigadier. 

The  moment  that  the  congress  assumed  this  military 
attitude,  and  issued  its  orders  to  the  provincial  assemblies, 
the  British  government  seemed  to  fall  everywhere.  The 
governors  took  to  flight,  and  committees  of  safety  were 
appointed,  and  their  places  supplied  by  persons  of  their 
^lectiIlg.  Washington  having  accepted  the  nomination  of 
commander-in-chief,  but  declined  the  oflfered  salary,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  only  accept  the  payment  of  his  expenses, 


of  which  he  should,  and  through  the  war  did,  keep  a  very 
exact  account,  in  six  days,  or  on  the  21st  of  June,  set  out 
for  the  army  at  Boston. 

The  spirits  of  the  Americans  had  been  raised  by  the 
success  of  attempts  against  the  forts  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain.  Early  in  the  spring, 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  Connecticut,  and  chief  amongst 
them  Wooster  and  Silas  Deane,  projected  this  expedition,  as 
securing  the  paases  into  Canada.  The  volunteers  who 
offered  for  this  enterprise  were  to  march  across  the  frontiers 
of  New  York,  and  come  suddenly  on  these  forts.  They 
were  joined  on  the  way  by  what  were  called  the  "  Green - 
Mountain  Boys,"  three  hundred  in  number,  under  Ethan 
Allen,  an  active  partisan  of  that  district,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  old  friend  of  captain  La  Place,  who  was  in  command 
at  Ticonderoga.  They  advanced  secretly  through  the  woods 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  sent  forward  one 
Noah  Phelps,  a  self-appointed  captain  of  the  volunteers,  to 
reconnoitre.  The  wretched  condition  of  carelessness  existing 
in  these  important  oiftpoets,  notwithstanding  the  alarming 
state  of  the  colonies,  may  be  known  by  the  result.  Phelps, 
disguised  as  a  countryman,  entered  the  fort  on  pretence  of 
seeking  a  bar]^;  and,  whilst  roaming  about  in  feigned 
search  of  him,  noted  well  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  fort, 
and  the  utter  negligence  of  the  guard.  The  next  day, 
Ethan  Allen  went  alone  to  the  fortress,  ostensibly  on  a  visit 
to  his  friend  the  commander,  leaving  his  troops  concealed  in 
the  wood.  He  represented  that  he  wanted  to  conduct  some 
goods  across  the  lake,  and  borrowed  twenty  of  La  Place's 
soldiers  to  help  him.  These  men  he  made  dead  drunk ;  and 
then,  rushing  suddenly  to  the  fort,  where  La  Place  had  only 
twenty-two  soldiers  more,  he  compelled  them  in  their 
surprise  to  lay  down  their  arms,  set  a  guard  pver  them,  and 
entered  his  friend's  bed-room  and  pronounced  him  a  prisoner. 
La  Place  demanded  by  whose  authority  ;  and  Allen  replied, 
on  that  of  "the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  continental 
congress." 


FLAG  OF  THE  COLONISTS. 

This  Allen,  so  far  from  being  a  reh'gious  enthusiast,  as  you 
might  suppose  from  his  language,  was  a  notorious  disbeliever 
in  Christianity,  and  had  written  a  book  called  "  Reason,  the 
only  Oracle  of  Man."  He  certainly  had  his  reason  in  much 
more  active  play  than  his  drowsy  antagonists.  He  hastened 
to  secure  a  hundred  iron  cannon,  fifty  swivels,  two  mortars, 
ten  tons  of  musket  -  balls,  three  cart-loads  of  flints,  a 
hundred  stand  of  smaU-arms,  and  other  military  stores.  He 
then  advanced  against  the  fort  of  Crown  Point,  where  he 
found  only  a  garrison  of  twelve  men,  and  immediately 
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afterwards  secured  Skenesborough,  the  fortified  house  of 
major  Skene,  and  took  his  son  and  his  negroes. 

Benedict  Arnold,  formerly  a  druggist  and  horse-dfialer, 
of  Newbaven,  but  now  appointed  a  colonel  of  militia,  had 
hastened  from  another  point  to  support  Allen.  He  assisted 
him  to  secure  Crown  Point,  and  then  he  put  out  a  number 
of  men  on  batteaux  and  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  surprised 
a  schooner  lying  at  St.  John's,  at  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Champlain,  the  only  vessel  of  war  on  that  lake.  Allen  an^ 
Arnold,  however,  did  not  long  agree.  Arnold  held  the 
schooner,  calling  himself  high  admiral  of  those  waters,  and 
Allen  remained  in  possession  of  Ticonderoga.  Arnold 
soon  returned  to  the  army  before  Boston,  but  Allen  remained 
at  the  fort  till  the  midile  of  June.  He  wrote  to  the  New 
York  congress,  pointing  out  the  immense  advantages  of 
keeping  these  lake  forts,  the  keys  of  Canada.  He  and 
Arnold,  during  their  brief  co-operation,  had  planned  an 
expedition  into  Canada.  Allen  assured  the  congress  oi 
New  York  that  England  could  spare  no  power  to  defend 
Canada  without  weakening  her  afmy  in  the  United 
Colonies,  and  declared  that  he  would,  with  one  thousand 
five  hundred  mai,  undertake  to  secure  Montreal,  and  that, 
with  no  very  large  force,  Quebec  might  be  tak^.  These  hints 
were  afterwards  acted  upon. 

When  Washington  arrived  at  Boston,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  he  found  the  English  army  augmented  to  teaa. 
thousand  by  fresh  forces,  under  generals  Burgoyne,  William 
Howe,  the  brother  of  lord  Howe,  and  Hairy  CUnton. 
Burgoyne  we  have  formerly  met  with  in  Spain,  where  he 
showed  considerable  spirit ;  but  none  of  the  generals  showed 
much  here,  ^ough  the  soldiers  were  brave  and  well- 
disciplined,  and  could,  if  well  oonunanded,  have  soon  cleared 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Americans.  The  American  troops 
consisted  of  twenty  thousand  militia  and  volunteers,  still  in 
a  most  rude  and  confused  condition,  extended  over  a  line 
of  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  only  required  an  attack  of 
five  thousand  men,  led  on  by  a  general  of  courage  and 
ability.  They  were,  moreover,  greatly  deficient  in  powder 
and  other  necessaries.  Now  was  the  time  to  deal  with 
them ;  every  moment  was  of  consequence,  because  it  allowed 
the  Americans  to  organise  themselves,  which  they  did 
actively.  At  this  time,  besides  the  want  of  ammunition 
and  drilling  in  the  army,  there  was  much  heart-burning 
amongst  the  officers.  There  was  a  decided  opposition  to 
the  appointment  of  Lee  and  Gates ;  Wooster  and  Spencer 
loudly  complained  of  Putnam  being  promoted  over  them ; 
and  Pomeroy,  from  mere  disgust,  quitted  the  service. 

But  the  English  generals  lay  as  if  there  was  no  urgent  need 
of  action,  and  as  the  most  incompetent  men  alone  could  He. 
Had  a  sudden  movement  on  the  neck  been  made  from 
Boston,  five  hundred  men  could  have  broken  and  di^[>er8ed 
tho  Americans  nearest  to  that  position  before  the  other  ill- 
trained  troops,  some  of  them  at  great  distances,  could  have 
come  up  to  their  assistance;  and  they  might  have  been 
easily  beaten  in  detail  by  the  simultaneous  efforts  of  four 
good,  spirited  generals  and  ten  thousand  efficient  soldiers. 
But  a  lethargy  seemed  to  have  seized  Gage,  and  to  have 
fallen  from  him  on  his  coadjutors.  The  English  soldiers 
could  not  understand  what  their  generals  meant  by  keeping 
them  on  the  neck  twisting  their  tails  and  powdering  their 


heads,  whilst  the  Yankees  were  gathering  in  their  front  and 
on  their  flank  in  clouds ;  every  day  practising  themselves  in 
evolutions,  condensing  th^ir  hue,  and  rendering  more 
complete  the  blockade. 

In  the  month  of  May,  governor  Trumbull  and  the 
Connecticut  assembly  made  some  overtures  to  Gage, 
which  much  alarmed  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
provincial  congress  how  voted  Ga^e  a  public  enemy,  and 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  tyranta,  whom  there  was  no 
further  occasion  to  obey.  They  recommended  the  people  to 
elect  for  themselves  a  governor,  and  council,  and  house  of 
assembly,  and  to  act  in  other  respects  as  perfectly  inde- 
pendent. On  the  12th  of  June  Grage  oflered  a  full  x)ardon 
to  all  who  would  immediately  lay  dovm  their  arms,  except 
John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  whose  offences  were 
described  as  of  too  flagitious  a  character  to  merit  pardon. 
The  proclamation  had  no  other  effect  than  to  provoke  the 
Americans  to  more  determined  action.  North  of  the 
peninsula  of  Boston,  separated  from  it  only  by  an  arm  oi 
the  sea,  called  the  Charles  river,  about  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  at  London-bridge,  stands  Charlestown,  built  ako 
on  a  peninsula,  surrounded  everywhere  by  navigable  crater, 
except  a  neck  somewhat  wider  than  Boston  neck.  On  the 
peninsula  of  Charlestown  were  two  eminences:  the  lower 
one,  nearest  to  Boston,  being  called  Breed^s  Hill,  the  higher 
and  more  remote,  Bun'ker's  Hill.  These  hills,  which  com- 
manded Boston,  would  have  immediately  attracted  tht 
eye  of  any  general  of  the  least  talent.  But  Gage  bid 
utterly  neglected  this  most  vital  point ;  when  it  was  urged 
on  his  attention,  he  still  had  continued  to  disregard  it,  and 
Burgoyne,  Howe,  and  Clinton  had  been  more  than  twenty 
days  at  Boston,  with  Bunker^s  Hill  staring  them  in  the  face, 
without  its  suggesting  an  i<]^  of  their  bdng  commanded  from 
it,  when  the  army  and  the  officers  in  Boston,  on  awaking  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  suddenly  saw  the  height 
of  Breed's  Hill  covered  with  soldien  and  military  works,  u 
by  magic,  and  the  Americans  shouting  and  beginning  to  6k 
upon  the  town  and  shipping  in  the  harbour. 

The  Americans  had  marched  on  the  evening  of  the  16th 
with  orders  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Bunker's  Hill 
By  some  mistake,  they  had  planted  themselyes.  on  Breed*8 
B^,  and  instantly  began  to  throw  up  a  formidaUe  redoubt 
and  entrenchments,  and  to  place  their  guns  in  battery. 
Though  Boston  and  the  fortified  Neck  were  so  near,  and  the 
water  all  round  Charlestown  swarming  with  roen-of-wv 
and  transports,  nothing  whatever  was  observed  of  them  tiU 
the  morning  dawned  ;  then  the  Lively,  sloop,  and  the  battery 
on  Copp's  Hill,  in  Boston,  began  to  cannonade  the  new 
apparition  on  Breed's  Hill.  Gage  then  ordered  a  detach- 
ment of  troops,  under  the  command  of  general  Howe  and 
brigadier  Pigott,  to  drive  the  Americans,  at  all  costs,  from 
that  position.  It  was  noon  before  Howe  crossed  the  rivtf 
and  landed  on  the  Charlestown  peninsula  ;  but  then  Howe 
perceived  the  strength  of  the  Americans  to  be  greater  than 
had  been  su|^K)8ed,  and,  halting,  he  sent  for  rdnforcementa. 
During  every  minute  of  this  delay,  the  enemy  was  afeo 
receiving  fresh  reinforcements,  a  krge  body  of  whom  wen: 
headed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  a  physician  of  Bosto^i^,  la^y 
elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts  congress,  anii,  by  his 
own  authority,  nominated  major-general. 
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The  English — now  au|?ment<?d  io  about  twi*  iiifHTr;ainl  uwm 
—marched  on.  There  were  sercrnl  w;i>^  of  risce/nliti)^'  tba 
hill,  the  be^t  6f  which  w&i  to  haw  laiidod  iii  the  renr  of  \hi\ 
American  entrenchment,  where  the  hill  was  easiL-ist  of  aiae^iil* 
and  where  the  eneniy  had  no  batteries  \  i\\\t  verj'  worst  wa«i 
in  front  of  theintretichmentB,  aiul  wiii're  tbu  hill  wa.s  atf*efit«t, 
and  most  exposed  to  tho  lire  of  the  cut  up  ^iIkivl*,  and  tliat 
of  the  riflemen  in  Charli^towa.  The  EriplLsh  'jflSccTB*  iie  if 
perfectly  demented,  took  the  most  anliicms  and  dtatniPtiTe 
way.  ITiey  advanced  up  the  liilU  fonneii  in  two  lineg,  the 
right  headed  by  gt*norfil  Howe*  the  left  by  brigadier  Pigott, 
The  left  was  immediately  Beverely  galkd  by  tlie  riflemen 
posted  in  the  houses  and  on  the  roofis  of  Cbarkstown,  and 
Howe  instantly  halted  and  ordered  the  left  wing  to  adranoe 
and  set  fire  to  the  town.  This  was  loeD  eteented,  and  tdie 
wooden  buildings  of  GbarleBtowii  irere  speedily  in  a  blaae, 
and  the  whole  place  burnt  to  tlie  ptmnd.  Howe  baked  the 
right  line  till  this  was  dosie ;  and  Borgoyne,  watching  tiie 
scene  from  Boston,  afterwacds  thus  described  it  in  a 
letter  to  lord  Stanley,  his  brodier-in-law:  "Now  ensued  one 
of  the  greatest  scenes  of  war  tliat  can  be  ocncetired.  If  we 
k)3ked  to  the  height,  Howe^  ooqie,  ascending  the  hill  in  the 
fuco  of  entrenchments,  and  in  v«ry  disadTantageoos  ground, 
was  much  engaged ;  to  the  left,  the  enemy  pouring  in  fresh 
troops  by  thousands  over  the  land ;  a&d,  on  the  arm  of  the 
B«ia,  our  ships  and  floating  batteries  cannonading  them. 
Straight  before  us,  a  large  and  noble  town  in  one  great 
blaze,  and  the  church-steeples,  being  timber,  were  great 
pyramids  of  fire  above  the  rest ;  behind  us,  the  church- 
^'teeple3  and  heights  of  our  own  camp  covered  with  spectators 
of  the  rest  of  our  army  which  was  engaged  ;  the  hills  round 
the  country  also  covered  with  spectators ;  the  enemy  all  in 
anxious  suspense ;  the  roar  of  cannons,  mortars,  and  musketry ; 
the  crash  of  churphes,  ships  upon  the  stocks,  and  whole  streets 
falling  together,  to  fill  the  ear ;  the  storm  of  the  redoubts, 
with  the  other  objects,  to  fill  the  eye ;  and  the  reflection 
that,  perhaps,  a  defeat  wae  a  final  loss  to  the  British  empire 
in  America,  to  fill  the  mind;  made  the  whole  a  picture,  and 
acomphcatton  of  horror  and  importance  beyond  anything 
that  ever  came  to  my  lot  to  witness/' 

The  Americans  reserved  their  fire  till  t*ie  English  were 
Dearly  at  Hie  entrenchnoents,  when  they  opened  with  such 
a  deadly  discharge  of  cannon  and  musketry  as  astonished 
and  perplexed  the  British.  The  musketry  continued  one 
umntermitted  Uaze,  for  the  men  in  the  rear  handed  up  to 
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liie  front  loaded  guns  as  (aat  as  the  others  were  discharged. 
The  English  lines,  amid  smoke  and  slaughter,  were  swept 
back,  numbers  of  the  Americans  shouting,  in  memory  of 
past  tftonts,  "Well,  are  the  Yankees  cowards?"  Most  of 
the  men  and  the  staff  ste&ding  around  general  Howe  were 
kiHed,  and  he  stood  for  a  moment  almost  alone.  Some  of 
the  newer  troops  never  Bto{^)ed  till  they  reached  the  bottom 
of  tlie  bin.  To  add  to  the  nusery  of  the  soldiers,  they  were 
opfNPsesed  by  their  knapsacks,  loaded  with  three  days' 
proviskuss,  with  their  mudceis,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  wei^ !  though  only  about  to  scale  a  hill  in 
&oe  of  tlieir  own  camp,  and  should  have  been  as  lightly 
equipped  as  possible.  This  stupid  management  and  the 
broiling  sun  doubled  the  arduous  labour  of  climbing  a 
rugged  steep,  up  to  the  knees  in  grass,  and  amongst 
incloeures. 

The  officers,  however,  speedily  rallied  the  broken  lines, 
and  led  them  a  second  time  against  the  murderous  batteries. 
But  here  was  discovered  one  of  those  disastrous  pieces  of 
mismanagement  which  so  often  disgrace  our  service.  The 
balls  sent  from  the  ordnance  department  at  Boston  were  too 
large  for  the  field-pieces,  and  they  were  useless  !  Against 
the  artillery  and  musketry  of  the  Americans  our  men  had 
only  muskets  to  return  the  fire  with.  A  second  time  they 
gave  way.  But  general  Clinton,  seeing  the  unequal  strife, 
without  waiting  for  orders,  and  attended  by  a  number  of 
resolute  officers,  hastened  across  the  water  in  boats,  and, 
rallying  the  fugitives,  led  them  a  third  time  up  the  hill.  By 
this  time  the  fire  of  the  Americans  began  to  slacken,  for 
their  powder  was  failing,  and  the  English,  wearied  as  they 
were,  rushed  up  the  hill,  and  carried  the  entrenchmen^  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.    There  was  a  loud  hurrah,  and 
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the  next  moment  the  Americans  were  seen  nmning  for  their 
lives  down  the  easy  descent  of  the  hill,  towards  the  blazing 
ruins  of  Charlestown.  Had  Gage  had  a  proper  reserve  ready 
to  rush  upon  the  flying  route  on  the  Neck,  few  of  them  would 
have  remained  to  join  their  fellows.  But  the  inconceivable 
imbecility  which  distinguished  the  English  commanders  in 
this  war  looks  more  like  a  benumbing  agency  of  Providence 
than  anything  in  the  long  and  glorious  annals  of  England, 
under  usual  circumstances.  The  flying  Americans  were 
pretty  sharply  enfiladed,  in  passing  Charlestown  Neck,  from 


to  declare  that  they  had  only  five  hundred  men  eng 
against  a  British  force  of  five  thousand.  The  most  correct 
of  the  American  historians  estimate  their  troops  engaged 
that  day  at  four  thousand  ;  but  general  Gage  declared  that 
the  Americans  were  three  times  the  number  of  the  Esglish, 
or  nearly  seven  thousand.  The  battle  was  called  the  battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  though  really  fought  on  the  lower,  or 
Breed's  Hill. 

On  the  English  side,  the  men  and  officers  were  confessed 
to  have  fought  bravely :  the  mischief  lay  in  the  Btupid 
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the  Gloucester  man-of-war  and  two  floating  batteries  ;  but 
there  the  pursuit  ended,  and  the  Americans  were  let  off  with 
a  loss  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded  ;  whilst 
we  had  one  thousand  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  in- 
cluding eighty-nine  commissioned  officers.  On  our  side, 
lieutenant-colonel  Abercrombie,  major  Pitcairn,  major 
Williams,  and  major  Spendlove,  fell.  The  chief  officer  on 
the  American  side  who  was  killed  was  Dr.  Warren. 

The  Americans,  though  driven  from  the  hill,  and  leaving 
the  victorious  English  there,  spread  everywhere  the  boast  of 
a  splendid  victory  on  their  part ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate 


arrangements  of  the  commander,  both  in  attacking  in  the 
very  worst  place,  and  not  following  up  the  advantage 
with  fresh  troops.  On  the  American  side,  Washington 
blamed  considerably  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  'whilst 
praising  the  men,  and,  after  a  strict  inquiry,  cashiered 
captain  Callender,  of  the  artillery. 

Notwithstanding  the  real  outbreak  of  the  war,  congress 
yet  professed  to  entertain  hopes  of  ultimate  reconciliation. 
When  the  reinforcements  had  arrived  from  England,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  part  of  them  were  destined  for  New 
York,  it  issued  orders  that,  so  long  as  the  forces  remained 
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quiet  in  their  barracks,  they  should  not  be  molested ;  but  if  of  the  peace  by  feigning  a  belief  in  a  design  of  an  invasion 
they  attempted  to  raise  fortifications,  or  to  cut  off  the  town  of  the  colonies  from  Canada,  of  which  there  was  notoriously 
from  the  country,  they  should  be  stoutly  opposed.  When  no  intention ;  and  they  gave  orders  that  an  exact  inventory 
the  news  of  the  surprise  of  the  forts  on  the  Lake  Champlain  of  the  cannon  and  military  stores  there  captured  should  be 
arrived,  congress  endeavoured  to  excuse  so  direct  a  breach  |  made,  in  order  to  their  restoration,  *'  when  the  former 
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harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  so 
ardently  wished  for  by  the  latter,  should  render  it  oonsifitent 
with  the  overruling  law  of  self-preservation." 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  congrees  still  maintained 
this  tone.  On  the  8th  of  July  they  signed  a  petition  to  the 
king,  drawn  up  by  John  Dickenson,  in  the  mildest  terms, 
iiud  v/ho,  when  to  his  own  surprise  the  petition  was  adopted 
by  the  congress,  rose,  and  said  that  there  was  not  a  word  in 
the  whole  petition  that  he  did  not  approve  of,  except  the 
word  "  congress."  This,  however,  was  far  from  the  feeling 
of  many  membere,  especially  from  New  England  and 
Virginia,  the  homes  of  such  fiery  democrats  as  Patrick 
Henry,  Jefferson,  Hancock,  and  Samuel  Adams;  and 
Benjamin  Harrison  inhnediately  rose  and  declared  that  there 
was  but  one  word  in  the  whole  petition  that  he  did  approve, 
and  that  was  the  word  ^^  congress."  The  petition  to  the 
king  expressed  an  earnest  desire  for  a  speedy  and  permanent 
reconciliation,  declaring  that,  notwithstanding  their  snffer- 
in<;rf,  they  retained  in  their  hearts  "  too  tender  a  regard  for 
tlie  kingdom  from  which  they  derived  their  origin  to  request 
huch  a  reconciliation  as  might  be  inconsisient  with  her 
dignity  or  welfere." 

At  the  same  time,  they  resolved  that  this  appeal,  which 
they  called  "The  Olive  Branch,"  and  which  they  sent  on 
by  ^Ir.  Richard  Penn,  one  of  the  descendants  of  William 
Pcnn,  and  a  proprietary  still  of  Pennsylvania,  should,  if 
unsuccessful,  be  their  last.  And,  at  the  same  time,  they 
drew  up  two  other  documentfl  in  a  very  different  tone. 
One  was  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and 
another  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  In  the  address  to  the 
people  of  England,  they  recapitulated  the  heads  of  the 
controversy,  and  called  on  them  to  oppose  these  outrages  of 
their  ministry,  as  equally  fatal  to  English  as  to  American 
iioedom.  They  thanked,  in  the  address  to  the  people  of 
Ir^^land,  that  people  for  their  sympathy,  and  glanced 
bignificautly  at  the  like  grierances  of  the  Irish.  They 
accompanied  these  documents  by  another  to  the  city  of 
London,  through  the  medium  of  Wilkes,  and  followed  these 
by  one  to  Jamaica,  in  which,  though  ihey  admitted  that  by 
its  insular  situation  it  could  not  help  them,  they  yet  feh 
the  consolation  of  its  kindred  feeHng  for  their  oppreasionB. 

At  the  same  time,  congrew  also  took  measores  for 
cultivating  the  goodwill  of  the  Indians.  They  established 
three  boards  of  Indian  affairs — one  for  the  Six  Natioos  and 
other  northern  tribes,  one  for  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks,  and 
a  third  for  intervening  nations.  They  TOted  money  for  the 
education  of  Indian  youth  at  Wheelock*s  school,  at  Hanover, 
in  New  Hampshire ;  and  sent  Kirkland^  a  miaBionary,  and 
other  agents,  to  the  Six  Nations.  But  Guy  Johnson,  the 
Briti:<h  Indian  agent,  who  had  a  wonderfal  influence  with 
thoHc  Indians,  ordered  these  agento  out  of  tiie  country. 

To  express  their  sense  of  Franklin's  services  in  England, 
and  to  recompense  him  for  his  dismisBal  by  the  king  from 
i.ie  cilice  of  Postmaster-General  of  America,  they  ap- 
]. ^lilted  him  the  Postmaster-General  themselves.  Franklin, 
i.iiLs  rewarded,  continued  to  play  the  same  double  part  as 
lie  had  done.  He  signed  the  mild  and  tender  petition  of 
I)ieken>on  to  the  king,  and  with  the  same  hand,  almost  at 
the  yanie  moment,  he  wrote  this  letter  to  an  old  friend 
in  London : — "  Mr.  Strahan, — You  are  a  member  of  parlia- 


ment, and  are  of  that  majority  which  has  doomed  my 
country  to  destruction.  You  have  begun  to  burn  out 
towns,  and  murder  our  people.  Look  upon  your  hands; 
they  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  your  relatives !  You  and 
I  were  long  friends ;  you  are  now  my  enemy,  and  I  am 
yours,  "  Bbh JAMm  Fbakklin." 

The  ispirit  of  hostility  which  now  blazed  out  in  minds 
which  disdained  the  doable-deaUng  of  Franklin  showed  itself 
from  north  to  south.  Wooster,  at  the  command  of  con- 
gress, marched  some  regiments  of  his  Conoeeticut  men  into 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  to  keep  down  the  royalists  there, 
and  prevent  the  knding  of  BritiuilL  troops.  Wooster 
quartered  himself  near  Haerlem,  five  miles  from  New  York. 
This  led  to  increased  confusion.  The  governor  Tryon  had 
orders  from  lord  Dartmouth  to  treat  the  plaoe  as  in  rebel- 
lion, if  any  attempt  was  made  to  raise  fortifications,  or  to 
seize  the  king's  stores.  The  insurgents  had  already  en- 
deavoured to  carry  away  the  gnns  from  the  battery  ;  and 
the  Asia  ship  of  war,  lying  in  the  harbour,  had  fired  on 
them^  and  wounded  severely  three  men.  Some  days  after, 
in  retaliation,  the  insurgents  seised  and  destroyed  two 
of  the  Asia's  boats.  The  provincial  congress  ordered 
new  boats  to  be  built ;  bat  these  were  sawn  in  pieces  on  the 
sto<^  in  the  night.  This  state  of  things  continued  till 
November,  the  royalists  and  the  insurgents  growing  ever 
more  embittered.  At  the  head  of  a  company  of  ardent 
Connecticut  republicans  was  one  captain  Sears,  who,  with 
many  others,. had  gone  over  from  New  York  disgusted  with 
the  lukewarmness  of  that  place.  Incensed  at  the  freedom  of 
the  royalist  newspaper,  published  by  James  Rivington,  Sears, 
one  day  in  November,  at  noop,  marched  into  New  York  at 
the  head  of  seventy-five  indignant  sons  of  Liberty,  entered 
Rivington's  house,  destroyed  his  papers,  and  carried  off  into 
Connecticut  his  typos,  and  there  cast  them  into  bullets. 
On  their  way  back  through  W^t  Chester,  they  also  seized 
the  clergyman  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  as  tones,  and 
carried  them  away. 

The  New  York  oongress  highly  resented  tins  outrage  as 
an  invasion  of  their  rights  as  a  distinct  colony,  and  de- 
manded the  retnm  of  1^  types  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  safety  of  New  York.  But  Trumbidl,  the 
governor  of  Connecticut,  declared,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
chicane,  that  Sears  was  one  of  their  own  ctttxens ;  that  it 
was,  therefore,  no  invasion  by  Connecticut,  shotting  his  eyes 
to  the  broad  hct,  that  Sears  was  in  tiie  pay  of  Connecticut, 
and  attended  by  citizens  of  Conneoticiit.  He  asserted  that 
it  was  merely  an  attack  on  private  property,  and,  if  the 
injured  required  a  remedy,  they  mnst  seek  it  by  law. 

At  the  same  tune,  the  committee  of  safety  of  New  York 
was  in  the  daily  commission  of  equal  outrages  on  its  own 
fellow-citizens.  By  its  orders,  doors  were  broken  open  to 
seize  arms  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  and  these  orders  were 
extended  to  the  whole  colony.  These  affeirs  showed  that 
the  Americans  were  beginning  the  revolution  on  very  free 
principles  indeed,  under  which  no  person  or  private  property 
was  safe  against  the  plea  of  necessity.  The  agents  of  the 
committee  often  went  about  backed  by  a  battalion  of 
f^oldiers ;  but  even  then  they  found  people  sturdy  enough  to 
resist  and  defend  their  domestic  rights.  The  Lonj?  IpLin<l.>rs; 
hid  away  their  arms,  and  declared  that  they  would  blow  out 
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the  faraioB  of  anj  one  attempting  to  take  them.  On  the  cou- 
tnuy,  in  some  parts  of  the  island^  they  turned  the  tables  on 
did  reTolationicrts,  and  took  away  their  arms.  The  general 
congresB  wis  speedily  compelled  to  repeal  the  order  for  the 
seizure  of  arms,  which  was  likely  to  create  a  fatal  division 
amongst  the  colonists.  In  New  York  Uiere  continued  many 
persons  well-affected  to  the  mothei^  country,  who  would  most 
gladly  hare  seen  her  authority  restored. 

The  slate  of  feeling  in  the  colony  of  New  York  and  else- 
where was  so  alarming,  that  the  congress  passed  a  resolu- 
tion fi&r  more  destructiye  of  personal  ligUt  and  liberty  than 
that  for  the  seixure  of  arms.  This  was  a  aeixure  of  persons. 
The  members  of  the  revohitioDary  congresses  and  commil* 
tees  of  safety  were  desired  ^*to  arrest  and  secure  erery 
person  in  the  respective  colonies  whose  going  at  large  might, 
in  their  <^inioa,  endanger  the  safety  of  the  colony,  or  the 
liberties  of  America."  IVyon,  governor  of  New  York, 
retired  on  boaid  the  Halifax  packet  for  his  personal 
safety,  but  he  still  continued  to  carry  on  communications 
with  the  loyal  party  on  shore.  In  many  of  the  colonies, 
where  there  was  scarcely  a  single  English  soldi«,  the  wdl- 
affected  were  obliged  to  keep  their  sentiments  to  themselves. 
In  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  governors,  Martin  and 
lard  William  Campbell,  were  obliged  to  fly.  Lord  Dun- 
more,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  in  the  very  focus  of  the 
revolutionary  Are,  on  the  first  news  of  the  flght  at 
Lexington,  had  sent  the  powder  of  the  province  on  board  a 
king's  ship  in  the  river,  and  then  sending  his  family  on 
bosrd  too,  fortified  his  palace,  and  still  continued  to  hold 
out.  Sir  James  Wright,  governor  of  Greorgia,  wrote  to 
Boston  for  troops,  but  could  get  none,  yet  he  kept  up  the 
xeal  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party,  and  prevented  the  pro- 
vince sending  delegates  to  the  congress  till  July.  • 

If  a  tenth  part  of  the  qorit  had  been  shown  by  the 
British  government  which  had  been  shown  in  the  German 
watB,  where  hundreds  of  millions  were  voted  for  soldiers  and 
Bhips,  Bodi  a  force  would  have  been  sent  into  the  American 
towns,  and  soch  a  fleet  along  its  coasts,  as  would  speedily 
liave  reduced  all  resistanoe.  The  only  towns  of  any  con- 
aderable  siie  were  Boston,  Newport,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Norfidk,  and  Charlertown:  the  three  largest 
scarcely  contained  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  each;  and 
none  of  the  others  had  half  that  number.  All  these  towns 
Uy  on  or  near  the  sea-board.  They  could  have  been  aU 
bcld  by  strong  garrisons,  the  ports  bkxskaded,  and  the 
trade  of  America  annihilated,  by  a  sufficient  fleet.  The 
Settlements  extended  for  a  thousand  miles  along  the 
Atlantic  Nothing  could  have  been  easier,  with  a  sufficient 
iuval  force,  than  to  have  scoured  the  whole  of  this  coast, 
<^ut  off  all  trading,  and  sate  still  on  shore  awaiting  the 
^ent.  This  was  the  plan  suggested  by  cobnel  Barre, 
^*ho  knew  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  vrarned 
them  of  all  things  not  to  follow  the  practised  riflemen 
uf  America  into  the  woods  and  swamps  of  the  interior. 
bat  the  necessary  ships  were  not  forthcoming ;  all  the  force, 
the  miserable  one  of  twenty  thousand,  that  the  ministry 
i«  this  imminent  emergency  had  sent  for  the  support  of  the 
t^Dglitih  authority,  was  cooped  up  in  Boston,  inactive — as  it 
Vere  paralysed,  and  invested  by  an  army  without  shoes, 
tnany  of  them  without  shirts,  without  discipline,  and  with- 


out powder;  and  all  this  the  British  officers,  aa  we  shall 
see,  perfectly  well  knew,  and  yet  they  lay  stilJ,  aa  if  under 
some  spell  of  sorcery ! 

When  Washington  arrived  at  the  camp  at  CiimbriJge, 
instead  of  twenty  thousand  men,  which  he  expected  on  hif; 
side,  he  found  only  sixteen  thousand,  and  of  these  only 
fourteen  thousand  fit  for  duty.  He  describes  them  as  'a 
mixed  multitude  of  people  under  very  little  order  or  govern- 
ment.^' They  had  no  uniforms;  and  Washington  recom- 
mended  congress  to  send  them  out  ten  thousand  huuting 
shirts,  as  giving  them  something  of  a  uniform  appearance. 
There  was  not  a  single  doUar  in  the  military  chest ;  the 
supply  of  provisions  was  extremely  deficient  and  uucertaiu. 
There  was  a  great  want  of  engineering  tools ;  and  he  hoou 
discovered  that  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  which,  at  a  dis- 
tance, was  boasted  of  as  a  victory,  had  been  a  decided 
defeat.  He  immediately  set  about  to  reduce  this  discourag- 
ing chaos  into  new  order.  Assisted  by  general  Lee,  he 
commenced  by  having  prayers  read  at  the  head  of  tho 
respective  regiments  every  morning.  He  broke  up  the 
freedom  which  confounded  officers  and  men ;  he  compelled 
subordination  by  the  free  use  of  the  lash,  where  commands 
would  not  serve.  He  kept  them  daily  at  active  drill.  He 
laboured  incessantly  to  complete  the  lines,  so  that  very  soon 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  get  between  the 
ranks. 

The  reverend  WiUiam  Emerson,  one  of  the  army  chap- 
lains, gives  a  picturesque  description  of  this  camp,  and 
which  vaeitJy  resembles,  in  its  tents  and  booths,  an 
Australian  digging: — "It  is  very  diverting  to  -walk 
amongst  the  tents.  They  are  as  different  in  their  form 
as  their  owners  are  in  their  dress,  and  every  tent  is  a 
portraiture  of  the  temper  and  taste  of  the  persons  wiio  en- 
camp in  it.  Some  are  of  boards,  and  some  of  sail-cloth ; 
some  partly  of  the  one,  and  partly  of  the  other.  Others, 
again,  are  made  of  stone  and  turf,  brick,  or  brush.  Some 
are  thrown  up  in  a  hurry ;  some  curiously  wrought  with 
doors  and  windows,  done  with  wreaths  and  withes  in  the 
manner  of  a  basket.  Some  are  your  proper  tents  and 
marquees,  looking  like  the  regular  camp  of  an  army.'' 

But  the  great  and — if  the  English  generals  had  been  only 
properly  awake — the  fatal  want,  was  that  of  powder. 
Washington  found  that  they  had  but  nine  roimds  of  powder 
to  a  musket,  and  next  to  none  for  the  artillery.  -'>The 
world,"  said  Franklin,  '^  wondered  that  we  so  seldom  fired  a 
cannon ;  why,  we  could  not  afford  it !  "  The  AlassuchuiSi.ttH 
assembly  had  passed  a  resolution  that  "  no  inhabitant  iu  the 
colony  should  fire  a  gun  at  beast,  bird,  or  mark,  without  a 
real  necessity  therefor.''  And  all  this  was  disclosed  to 
general  Gage  by  a  deserter,  and  he  still  lay  in  a  profound 
catalepsy !  The  ministry  at  home,  scarcely  more  awake  to 
the  real  dan^r,  were  yet  astonished  at  his  lethai-gy  ;  at  hiA 
thus  allowing  the  insurgents  every  day  to  strengthen  their 
position  and  perfect  their  di^sipline ;  and  they  recalled  liini 
tmder  the  plea  of  consulting  him  on  the  afi&kirs  of  tiie  colony. 
He  sailed  from  B&ton  in  October,  leaving  the  chief  com- 
mand  to  general  Howe.  bu GoOglC 

Before  this,  Geoi^a  had  sent  in  her  adhesion  to  tn7  con- 
gress. The  reverend  Dr.  Zably  and  four  otlurs  wcr» 
^ected  delegates  to  that  body.     Though  Georgia  wiia  not  at 
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all  included  in  the  late  severe  acts,  its  representatives  declared 
that,  to  remain  aloof  on  that  account,  vrould  betray  a  mean 
insensibility  to  the  oppression  of  the  rest  of  the  colonies. 
They  adopted  resolutions  similar  to  those  of  the  congress 
of  Virginia,  and  on  their  accession  the  general  congress 
assumed  the  style  of  "  The  Thirteen  United  Colonies." 

In  England,  during  these  transactions  in  America,  the 
people  were  in  general  equally  besotted  with  the  government, 
and  more  enraged  at  the  resistance  of  the  colonies,  than  indig- 
nant at  the  unconstitutional  government  which  originated 
that  resistance.  The  metropolis,  however,  exhibited  a  very 
different  spirit.  There  Wilkes  was  now  lord  mayor ;  and 
he  and  his  party  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  in  strong 
terms  condemning  the  proceedings  of  ministers,  as  calcu- 
lated to  establish  despotism  both  at  home  and  in  our 
'ColonieB.  They  prayed  for  their  instant  dismissal ;  bat  the 
king  replied  that  he  was  astonished  that  any  of  his  subjects 
should  be  found  encouraging  the  Americans  in  their  rebel- 
lion, and  declaring  his  resolve  to  follow  the  recommendations 
of  parliament.  At  the  very  next  common  hall  another 
address,  or  rather  remonstrance,  was  voted,  and  the  sheri£& 
were  instructed  to  inquire  whether  the  king  would  receive 
it  on  the  throne.  The  king  declined,  claiming  the  right  to 
receive  addresses  when  he  pleased.  The  address  was 
eventually  received  in  some  manner.  Government,  how- 
over,  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  city,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion against  encouraging  rebelling,  and  to  authorise  the 
suppression  of  seditious  correspondence.  Wilkes,  as  lord 
mayor,  would  not  suffer  this  proclamation  to  be  read  in  the 
a^ual  manner  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  by  the  proper 
officers  on  horseback,  but  sent  inferior  officers  on  foot ;  and 
the  mob,  on  hearing  the  proclamation,  broke  out  into  a 
atorm  of  hisses  and  groans. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Richard  Penn,  attended  by 
Arthur  Lee,  the  resident  agent  of  the  American  colonies, 
presented  to  the  king  the  petition  from  congress,  and  was 
informed  that  there  was  no  answer.  This  was  certain  to 
put  the  finish  to  the  American  resentment.  It  was  received 
as  an  act  of  the  last  contempt;  and  ever  after,  through  the 
unhappy  contest,  if  any  Americans  were  inclined  to  regret 
the  war,  they  were  always  reminded  of  the  second  petition 
of  congress,  and  the  haughty  rejection  of  it,  and  with  it  all 
chance  of  adjustment. 

The  gentlemen  and  traders  of  London,  struck  with  con- 
sternation at  this  unyielding  temper  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  presented,  on  the  11th  of  October,  a  solemn 
address  to  the  throne,  expressing  the  most  awful  apprehen- 
sions of  the  results,  and  of  the  ruin  of  our  commerce ;  of  the 
well-grounded  exfJectation  that  France  and  Spain  would 
come  into  the  struggle  against  us ;  and  of  the  report,  only 
too  correct,  that  the  ministry  were  contemplating  the  em- 
ployment of  foreign  mercenaries  to  tread  dow#the  liberties 
and  the  people  of  America,  who  were  our  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Other  addresses  were  poured  in  from  town  and 
country  of  the  like  kind,  and  ministers  and  their  friends 
exerted  themselves  to  procure  counteracting  ones  from  both 
London  and  the  provinces. 

Under  such  circumstances  parliament  met  on  the  26  th  of 
October.  The  king,  in  his  speech,  declared  that  he  had 
called  the  parliament  together  thus  early,  on  account  of  the 


disturbed  condition  of  America.  He  seemed  to  attribute  the 
presumption  of  the  American  colonies  to  the  encouragement 
they  had  received  here  from  persons  who  had  been  active  to 
infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  colonists  ideas  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  those  dependencies;  that  the  Americans 
had  now  openly  avowed  their  hostility,  and  proceeded  to 
bloodshed ;  they  had  usurped  all  the  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive authority  there,  had  laid  hands  on  the  revenue,  and 
were  in  arms  against  our  whole  power.  He  complained  that 
they  had  tried  to  arouse  us,  whilst  we  were  candidly  and 
anxiously  seeking  to  satisfy  them;  and  after  praismg  the 
moderation  and  forbearance  of  the  parent  state,  he  declared 
it  was  time  to  exert  our  mighty  strength  and  resources  to 
queU  the  rebellion.  He  avowed  that  he  had  hired  foreign 
troops  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  assist  in  the  task  of  reducing  the 
insurgents,  but  that,  in  order  to  empby  as  many  as  possible 
of  our  own  soldiers  in  this  office,  he  had  sent  his  own  electoral 
troops  to  supply  the  place  of  British  ones  at  Gibraltar  and 
Fort  Mahon. 

This  was  a  sad  confession,  confirming  all  that  the  city 
addresses  had  surmised,  that  foreign  troops  were  to  be  cm- 
ployed  to  cut  down  our  own  kindred.  Yet  the  deladed 
monarch  talked  of  tempering  severity  with  mercy ;  and  having 
just  repelled  the  Americans  who  had  petitioned  for  a  last 
hearing,  and  a  last  chance  of  argument,  he  declared  that  he 
had  sent  commissioners  over  to  America  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  any  repentant  state.  Lastly,  George  assured 
parliament  that  he  had  received  the  most  satisfactory  assur- 
ances from  all  foreign  powers  of  peace  and  sympathy,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  saw  no  probability  of  the  dispute  being 
prolonged  by  the  interference  of  any  other  state. 

Such  was  this  most  unprophetic  speech.  Application  had 
indeed  been  made  to  the  continental  powers  on  friendly  terms 
with  us,  requesting  them  to  prevent  their  subjects  supplying 
ammunition  or  other  assistance  to  the  rebellious  colonists. 
Spain  refused  to  pledge  herself  to  any  such  condition.  France 
merely  announced  to  her  subjects,  that,  if  they  traded  with 
the  Americans,  they  would  do  it  at  their  own  risk.  Denmark 
and  Holland  engaged  to  maintain  neutrality  and  non-inter- 
vention of  trade.  But  in  most  of  these  countries  the  subjects 
were  left  to  elude  the  conditions.  From  Holland  powder 
was  exported  as  schiedam ;  and  in  cases  where  such  cargoes 
were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  government,  the  offender 
was  only  fined  the  paltry  sum  of  ninety  pounds- 
Lord  John  Cavendish  moved  an  amendment  upon  the 
address,  praying  the  king  to  institute  fuller  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  America  before  calling 
foreign  troops,  expressing  a  conviction  that  the  whole 
difference  arose  from  want  of  adequate  information  in  this 
country,  and  that  a  serious  review  of  the  whole  causes  of  the 
unhappy  difference  might  yet  avert  the  threatened  horrors 
of  a  civil  war. 

This  amendment  was  zealously  supported  by  the  opposi- 
tion. Barrd  declared  that  the  late  campaign  had  beeu 
conducted  by  fools  and  madmen.  Fox  said  that  we  had  lost 
more  already  in  one  campaign  than  Alexander  the  Great  had 
ever  gained  in  all  his  conquests,  for  we  had  lost  a  continent. 
General  Conway  was  equally  severe.  Lord  North  defended 
this  measure,  and  the  amendment  was  thrown  out  by  two 
hundred  and   seventy-eight   votes   against    one   hundred 
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auJ  eight.  In  the  house  of  lords,  lord  Rookingham 
movcvl  a  sumilar  amendment,  and  a  warm  debate  took  place, 
preaenting  6oi»e  startling  features.  Lord  Dartmouth,  the 
secretarj  for  American  affairs,  admitted  that  the  late  cam- 
paign had  been  unsucceflsfnl ;  and  lord  Gower  attributed 
thi:}  to  the  deluaire  nature  of  the  information  regarding 
America  which  had  hitherto  been  given  to  ministers.  But  the 
luotit  startling  thing  was  to  see  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  had 
originally  been  as  active  as  any  one  in  the  ministry  in  pro- 
secuting the  quarrel,  suddenly  back  out  of  it,  and  take 
the  most  determined  stand  against  the  war.  In  August 
Grafton  had  written  to  lord  North,  strongly  urging  the 
advisability  of  a  reconciliation  with  America.  Seven  weeks 
he  h»d  waited  in  vain  for  a  reply,  and  that  only  came  in- 
closing the  king^s  speech.  Grafton  immediately  hastened  up 
to  town,  and  in  an  audience  with  the  king,  told  him  that  he 
would  discover  too  late,  that  his  ministers  were  misleading 
him,  and  that  he  would  find  that  twice  the  number  of  troops 
would  only  augment  the  diagzaoe,  and  never  efifect  his 
purpose.  This  remonstnmee  having  no  effect,  he  immediately 
redgned  the  privy  seal,  and  took  his  stand  with  the  opposi- 
tion, to  the  pobiio  aBtonishment,  in  fkrova  of  a  full  and 
immediate  conciliation  of  the  outraged  colonists. 

Unfortunately  for  England,  lord  Chatham  was  again 
oppressed  with  his  ibnoer  malady,  and  oould  not  take  an 
active  part  in  politics,  nor  did  he  recover  fully  from  it  till  the 
spring  of  1777.  His  powerful  voice  was  therefore  lost  on  this 
most  important  oooaaion,  but  his  opinions  were  well  known, 
.  and  he  had  lately  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  show  how 
strong  that  opinion  was.    His  eldest  son,  lord  Pitt,  had  been 
aide-de-camp  to  general  Carleton  in    Canada,  and   this  ' 
autumn  was  sent  home  with  dispatches.    Chatham  now  ' 
induced  him  to  withdraw  from  tiie  army  rather  than  be  I 
employed  against  the  Americans ;  and  the  earl  of  Effingham 
also  resigned  bis  comnussioii  on  the  same  grounds.  ' 

These  circmnstanoes  added  great  force  to  the  resignation 

of  the  duke  of  Gnftoa,  and  to  his  decided  testimony  to  the  \ 

impolicy  and  wickedness  of  the  war  against  the  colonies. 

He  confessed  his  hitherto  total  ignorance  of  the  real  condition  ' 

and  real  temper  of  the  colonies ;  that  he  had  been  persuaded 

that  a  show  of  coercion  would    prevent  the  exercise  of 

coercion  itself;  that  he  now  saw  the  folly  of  these  opinions,  : 

and  protested  that  nothing  but  a  total  and  immediate  repeal 

of  an  the  coercive  acts  would  make  accommodation  possible. 

The  bishop  of  Peterborough  supported    the   views    of 

Grafton,  fuDy  justifying  the  duke  for  his  present  conduct  by 

the  total  failure  of  all  the  promises  of  ministers  to  him,  and 

^v  the  delusive  information  given  him.     It  was  difficult  to 

»*y  where  this  defection  would  end,  and  nothing  was  more 

•igiiificant  than  the  fact  that  all  the  men  of  superior  genius 

an.l  abiKty,  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  Barrd,  and  out  of  parlia- 

ni**nt,  Junius  and  Home  Tooke,  were  ranged*  on  the  side  of 

fonciKation ;  all  the  commonplace  and  routine  minds  only 

*CT«  for  increased  rigour.     America  was  lost  in  spite  of  the 

most  determined  warnings  of  the  highest  intellect  of  the 

nation,  and  by  men  only  fitted  to  travel  in  the  wake  of  great- 

D«*?.    The  motion  of  lord  Rockingham  suffered  the  fate  of 

such  motions,  though  two  bishops  voted  in  favour  of  it,  and 

nineteen  peers  entered  a  protest  against  the  decision. 

The  opposition  xnaiirtained  the  struggle,  with  a  resolution 


fully  justified  by  the  immense  importance  of  the  cause,  on 
every  possible  opportunity.  On  the  report  of  the  address,  and 
again  on  the  1st  of  November,  the  duke  of  Mancliost^r 
moved  a  resolution  against  the  employment  of  foreign  troojjs, 
as  contrary  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  same  motion  wan 
introduced  into  the  commons  two  days  after  its  defeat  in  the 
lords,  and  was  defeated  there  also.  These  vain  endeavours 
to  stop  the  £atal  rage  for  crushing  the  colonists,  who  were 
only  takings  the  same  stand  on  the  same  principles  as  our 
reformers  had  done  in  1688,  was  immediately  followed  by 
brd  Dartmouth  quitting  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies,  and  taking  the  privy  seal,  resigned  by  Grafton, 
whilst,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  nation,  the  colonial 
office  was  filled  by  lord  George  Germaine,  the  disgrace  of 
Minden,  and  notorious  for  his  proud,  imperious,  and  rash 
temper,  as  active  in  mischief  in  official  life  as  he  had  been 
inactive  at  the  necessary  moment  in  the  crisis  of  battle^ 
Besides  this  most  disastrous  change  as  it  regarded  America, 
l(»d  Rochford  abo  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  as  secretary 
of  state  for  the  southern  department  by  lord  Weymouth, 
and  ^^  the  wicked  *'  lord  Lyttleton,  so  notorious  for  his  de- 
bauched life,  was  called  to  serve  the  moral  George  in  the 
privy  council,  and  as  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  notwithstanrljnu: 
his  fierce  attacks  up  to  this  time  on  all  the  measures  oi 
ministen  against  America. 

On  the  SOth  of  October  lord  North  brought  in  a  bill,  in 
pursuance  of  a  pasMge  in  the  king's  speech,  to  call  out  the 
militia  in  cases  of  actual  rebellion.  This  was  violently 
opposed,  aa  tending  to  bring  the  people  under  martial  law, 
and  for  indodng  the  militia  to  volunteer  for  foreign  service. 
In  his  speech  in  reply,  lord  North  commented  sharply  on  the 
c(»iduct  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Home  Tooke,  who  was  now  under  prosecution  for  the 
circulation  of  letters  from  this  society,  denouncing  the  affair 
at  Lexington  as  a  bloody  murder  of  subjects  on  our  part. 
Besides  this,  the  society  had  agreed  that  the  siun  of  cue 
hundred  pounds  should  be  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  widows, 
and  orphans,  and  aged  parents,  of  those  who  fell  there  on  the 
Anmwmtn  side.  Notwithstanding  the  sturdy  resistance  of 
the  {^posrtion,  this  biQ  was  carried,  and  in  December 
another  bill  was  carried,  extending  the  militia  act  to 
Scotland  for  the  first  time. 

Ministers  having  thus  passed  these  measures  on  the  country, 
called  for  twenty-five  thousand  sailors  and  fifty-five  thou- 
sand soldiers  as  the  force  for  the  year.  Of  these  twenty- 
eight  thousand  soldiers  were  to  be  employed  in  America,  and 
seventy-eight  sail  of  the  line  on  her  coast.  Besides  this, 
lord  Barrington,  secretary  at  war,  asked  two  million  pounds 
for  the  pay  and  contingent  expenses  of  five  battalions  of 
Hessians.  Barrington  excused  the  employment  of  the 
foreign  troops  by  the  impossibility  almost  of  recruiting  at 
home — ^a  pretty  clear  indication  of  the  view  which  the 
common  people  took  of  this  struggle.  He  said  no  means 
had  been  left  untried  to  recruit ;  the  bounty  money  hvA 
been  raised,  the  standard  of  height  had  been  lowered, 
attempts  had  been  made  to  enlist  Irish  catholics  and 
foreigners  individually,  but  in  vain.  We  shall  soon  find  it 
declared  in  parliament  that,  though  we  had  spent  fifty 
millions  of  money,  we  had  yet  no  army ;  such  %ia  the 
popular  repufjnance  to  this  unnatural  war. 
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One  of  the  most  extraordinary  spectacles  was  that  of  lord 
BamngtoD,  in  his  place  as  minister  of  war,  declaring  that 
an  army  in  America  was  as  absolutely  necessary  as  a  fleet 
on  itfl  coast,  whilst  he  had  long  been  conteniling  to  lord 
North  quite  the  contrary.  Like  Barre,  he  was  perfectly 
persuaded  of  the  fatahty  of  following  the  Americans, 
admirable  marksmen  as  they  were,  into  the  interior,  amid 
their  woods,  bogs,  and  numerous  rivers.  He  pointed  out 
the  difficulties  of  conveying  artillery,  stores,  &c.,  into  such 
an  interior,  and  the  danger  of  losing  communication  with 
the  fleet.  He  went  further  than  Barr^— he  would  have  no 
army  at  all  on  land,  but  wpuld  blockade  the  forta,  and  have 
strong  fleets  out  everywhere  along  the  coasts  to  cut  off  at 
once  all  trade  with  the  colonies,  and  all  access  to  interfer- 
ing foreign  powers.     He  would   withdraw  the   garrisons 


On  the  7th  of  November  the  duke  of  Richmond  propose  I 
that  Mr.  Penn  should  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
lords,  in  relation  to  the  petition  which  he  had  brougla 
from  America.  This  was  overruled;  but  the  duke  again 
moved  that  he  should  be  heard  the  next  day,  and,  after  much 
opposition,  carried  his  object.  Penn,  who  was  the  grandam 
of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  been  governor  of  it 
himself,  was  then  examined.  He  denied  that  the  coloDists 
wished  for  independence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  desired 
peace,  and  therefore  had  called  the  petition  intrusted  to 
him  "The  Olive  Branch."  He  stated  that  Pennsylvania 
alone  had  sixty  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
that  twenty  thousand  had  already  enrolled  themselves ;  that 
four  thousand  five  hundred  minute-men  also  were  main- 
tained by  that   province.     The  opposition  dwelt  on  the 
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from  the  backwood  frontiers,  and  leave  the  colonists  open  to 
the  iaroads  of  the  Indians,  who  had  cost  us  so  much  to  keep 
back.  He  considered  that  our  fighting  on  land  only  tended 
to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  the  colonists,  and  that  if  left  to 
starve,  without  conflict,  in  their  blockaded  country,  their 
distresses,  not  relieved  by  any  little  succeBses,  would  soon 
sink  their  spirits,  and  then,  when  they  were  ready  to  con- 
cede, we  ought  to  be  r^y  to  concede  too.  Just  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  lord  Barrington  wrote  to  lord  North, 
urging  these  views  again,  and  declaring  that  the  Americans 
might  be  reduced  by  the  fleet,  but  never  by  the  army.  Had 
lord  Barrington,  when  he  saw  that  his  plan  of  the  campaign 
was  not  adopted,  resigned  his  post,  and  openly  proclaimed 
his  views,  he  would  have  done  great  service,  but  he  was 
weak  enough  to  allow  the  king  to  peisuade  him  to  retain 
office,  whilst  George  went  on  pursuing  his  own  plans  in  spite 
not  only  of  Barrington,  but  of  lord  North  himself. 


strong  nature  of  the  country,  its  swamps,  its  vast  rivers,  it3 
almost  interminable  forests  ;  the  ministerial  party  on  the 
discrepancy  betwixt  the  smooth  language  of  the  petition  and 
the  pacific  statements  of  Penn,  and  the  language  of  the  ad- 
dresses to  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Americans  being  already  in  arms.  The  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's motion  was  lost.  Then  the  duke  of  Grafton  moved  a 
string  of  resolutions — namely,  that  ministers  should  lay  before 
parliament  a  statement  of  the  number  of  soldiers  employed  in 
America  before  the  disturbances,  and  their  respective  stations: 
their  number  now,  and  their  stations ;  the  plans  for  their 
winter  quarters;  and  also  an  estimate  of  the  number  oi 
soldiers  that  tliey  deemed  requisite  to  send  against  America. 
Ministers  very  properly  replied  that  this  was  precisely  tiic 
information  that  would  be  most  serviceable  to  the  American 
insurgents,  and  lord  Gower  added  what  was  equally  true, 
that  all  the  measures  determined  upon  in  England  were 
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THE  CAITLDROX  RAPIDS,  NEAR  OTTAWA. 

much  sooner  known  in  the  rebel  camp  than  in  our  own.  I  On  the  16th  of  November,  Burke,  on  presenting  a  petition 
A  long  and  vehement  debate  ensued,  in  which  all  the  against  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
leading  members  took  part,  and  in  which  lord  Mansfield  in  a  bill  on  the  principle  of  Edward  I.^s  statute  de  tallacjio 
severely  criticised  the  conduct  of  Grafton,  Camden,  and  non  concedendo^  and  on  that  of  his  former  motion  for  the 
others,  who,  when  in  the  ministry,  had  supported  the  repeal  of  all  the  obnoxious  acts,  the  renunciation  of  the 
arbitrary  enactments  against  the  colonies.  {  claim  to  tax  without  representation,  and  with  the  addition  of 
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a  recognition  of  the  congress,  and  a  full  amnesty  for  all  past 
offences.  Fox,  Conway,  Sir  George  Sayille,  strongly  sup- 
ported Burke,  and  gOTernor  Powuall  declared  that  oyqh 
Burke's  proposals  did  not  now  go  far  ^Ofogh.  Admiral  lord 
Howe,  who  was  arderod  to  head  the  fl«et  agaiosrtr  the  coionieS) 
expressed  liis  painful  aouw  of  ihid  duty  imposed  on  him  of 
making  war  on  his  fellow-snbjectas  and  declared  tiiat,  if  he 
consulted  hi»  priyate  feelings,  he  should  decline.  In  the 
lords  the  same  style  ofi  debate  followed ;  but  no^  the  new» 
of  the  expedition  a^onat  Canada  had  acrivod^  and  lord 
Mansfield  exclaimed :  **  We  axe  now  in  such  a  aitaation  that 
we  must  either  fight  oe  be  pursued..  If  we  do  not  get  the 
better  of  Amerio^  Aanoioa  will  get  the  better  of  ua !  They 
have  begun  to  raise  a^navy;.  tcade^.if  left  free  to  them,  will 
beget  opulence,  aadenablef  them  tot  hire  ^ps  from  foreign 
powers.  It  i»  said  the  groBent  war  is  only  defenaiva  oh  the 
part  of  Ametioa.  &  tlie  attack  on  Canada  a  defeosiTe  w«r? 
Is  their  proMbiting  all  trade  and  Gommaroe  with  every  part 
of  the  Britidi  dominions,  and  atecving  our  angar  islaiidsy 
acting  on  the  diifennye?  No;  though  ttiose  people  nerar 
offended  us,  we  will  distreaB  them,  aay  they,  because  tiiat 
will  be  distresaiog  Grcait  Britain.  Are  we^  in  the  midst  of 
all  outrages  of  hostility,  of  seizing  our  ships,  entadng  our 
provinces  at  the  head  of  numerous  armies,  and  seising  our 
forts,  to  stand  idle,  because  we  are  told  that  this  is  an  un- 
just war,  and  wait  till  the  Americans  have  brought  their 
arms  to  our  very  doors  ^  The  justice  of  the  cause  must  give 
way  to  our  present  situation ;  and  the  consequences  which 
must  ensue,  should  we  now  recede*,  would,  nay,  must,  be 
infinitely  worse  than  any  we  have  to  dread  by  pursuing  the 
present  plan,  or  agreeing  at  once  to  a  final  separation." 

This  was  a  melancholy  situation  to  be  reduced  to  by  a 
blind  and  arbitrary  policy — to  be  compelled  to  fight  with 
our  fellow-countrymen,  though  we  felt  that  we  were  fighting 
unjustly.  But  so  it  was,  and  under  this  impression  all  pro- 
posals of  accommodation  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  were 
rejected,  and  the  war  went  on. 

The  expedition  against  Canada^  the  newa  of  which  came 
with  such  conclusive  effect  on  these  debates,  was  prpjeeted 
by  colonel  Arnold  and  Ethan  Allen  at  the  taking  of  tiie  forts 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  The  reeommeiidations  of 
Allen  were  taken  up,  and  on  the  27th  of  June,  althoogh  liiey 
had  on  the  first  of  that  mont^  declared  their  determination 
not  to  invade  or  molest  Canada,  the  ofxagnm  piwasd  other 
resolutions,  instructing  Philip  Schuyler,  one  of  their  newly-- 
mad^  generals,  to  proceed  to  Tioonderoga>  and  fknn  thence, 
if  he  saw  it  practicable,  to  go  o&  and  aeeure  9t;  John^s  and 
Montreal,  and  to  take  any  other  measores  agaiurtr  Canada 
which  might  have  a  tandeney  to  promote  the  secnztty  of  the 
colonies. 

It  was  autumn,  however,  befbre  ih%  American  force 
destined  for  this  expedition,  amounting  to  two  thousand 
men,  assembled  on  Lake  Champiain;  and;  Schuyiec  being 
taken  ill,  the  command  thws  devolved  on  gpBeral  Maat^ 
gomery.  General  CaiietoD,  the  govemoc  of  Canat^  to 
whom  the  Americans,  whan  it  anited'-  iiKir  purpose,  weee 
always  attributing  designs  of  inva«on  of  tfae  ookmies,  had 
not,  in  fact,  forces  sufHcient  to  defend  himself  properly. 
Governor  Johnson  had  offered  the  aid  of  seven  hundred  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  he  had  been  impolitic 


enough  to  refuse  them.  The  Indians  h-ad  noted  the  care- 
less way  in  which  the  Americans  held  the  forts  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point  after  they  had  taken  them  from 
the  English,  ^md  offered  to  take  them  back  for  England,  and 
he  refused  that  too ;  whereupon,  in  their  resentment,  they 
offered  themselvea  to  the  AmsBcans.  They  came  moet 
opportunely  to  Montgomery,  who  had  juit  been  foiled  by 
another  party  of  Indiana^  and  he  immediadtiriLy  advanced  to 
the  siege  of  St.  John's,  and  tfaenoe- to  Mbntreal.  Arnold, 
meantime,  had  gone  to  ooamimiieatB  m  £^«  of  his  own  to 
Waehin^n^  hoping  to  join  the  tcoofj^  o£  Montgomery  at 
Qpebee  by  a  ilifferent  loitto,  or  to  msr^pm  it  by  himself. 

Ethui  Allen,  who  served  undar  general.  Montgomery, 
prooeeded  with  a  detachnMBtof  onarhuadxediand  fifty  men, 
to  attempt  the  surprise  of  MbBtnnL  He  Grofised  the  St. 
Lawrence  about  four  milesb  bebw  tiiart  taim,  and  at  the 
moment  when  he  made  himariif  gnity  anre  of  his  prize,  he 
was  himself  surprised  by  majoB*  Campb«Jl,  at  the  head  of 
only  about  thirty-six  men  of  the  20tii.  B^gtment,  but  wtll 
supported  by  the  people  of  MontcenL  and'  other  Freocli 
Canadians.  Allen  was  diioetly  put  in  ixona  as  a  felon  an! 
a  traitor,  and  sent  to  England. 

Meantune,  general  Moatgomery  had  reached  the  Si. 
Lawrence,  and  detached  six  hundred  men  to  invest  Fort 
Chambld,  situated  on  the  river  Sorel,  about  five  miles  above 
Fort  St.  John.  Carleton  made  a  clumsy  and  ineffectual 
effort  to  prevent  the  attack  on  the  Fort,  and  Chamble  was 
surprised  on  the  3rd  of  November.  Major  Stopfbrd,  who 
had  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  there,  made  a  shameful 
defence,  not  even  destroying  the  ammunition,  but  letting  it 
faM  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  when  the  Americans  were 
reduced  to  almost  their  last  cartridge.  Major  Preston,  who 
commanded  at  St.  John's,  finding  that  colonel  Maclean,  who 
was  on  the  march  to  his  assistance,  had  been  compelled  to 
return  to  Qaebec,  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  Arnold,  ako 
surrendered  that  fort  with  five  hundred  regulars  and  one 
hundred  Canadian  vohmteera,  wiio  had  behaved  with  much 


The  menaced  condition  of  Quabee  compelled  general 
Carleton  to  abandon  Montreal  to  its  &ta,  and  to  hasten  to 
the  ciq>ital,  and  Montgomery  immediatdy  took  possession  of 
it.  So  Dear  all  succeedei  with  the  American  expedition. 
Carieton,  to  reach  Quebec,  had  to  pass  through  the  American 
fbroes  on  the  St.  Lawrenee.  He  wont  in  disguise,  and 
dropped  down  the  river  by  night,  with  muffled  oars,  thread- 
ing the  American  craft  on  the  river,  and  so  naachcd  Quebe: 
alone,  but  in  safety.  Montgomery  was-  detorminei  to  fall 
down  ihe  St.  Lawrence  too,  to  support  Asrtiold ;  but  his 
positioB  was  anything  but  enviable.  Ho  had  been  obliged 
to  garrison  Forts  Chamble  and  St.  John'%.and  he  was  now 
compelled  to  leave  anotiter  garriaon  atr  l^fjontreal.  This 
dona,  he  hsAonly  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  left,  and  they 
w«e  in  the  most  discontented  and  insubonfiitatc  condition. 
Though  he  had  married  an  iftnerican  lady,  and  had  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  ookmista  with  an<i»usiasm,  he  was 
no^v  greatiy  disguatod'  with  the  service,  and  declai-ed  that  he 
would  r«ign  at  the  end  of -the  campaign.  He  found  hb 
men  far  more  disposed  to  follow  their  own  wills  than  liia 
oiders.  Instead  of  obeying,  they  questioned  and  disputed 
his  commands.    Their  term  of  service  expired  in  a  fe^v 
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^eekfl,  and  they  were  impatient  even  of  that  time.  They 
complained  of  the  severity  of  the  service  and  the  season.  As 
be  proceeded,  therefore,  he  found  them  fast  melting  away 
by  desertion  ;  and,  had  he  not  soon  fallen  in  with  Arnold 
and  his  band  at  Point  aiiz  Trembles,  he  would  have  found 
himself  alone. 

Arnold  had  meantime  arranged  everything  with  Wash- 
ington, at  Cambridge,  for  his  expedition.  Amongst  his 
instructions  was  one  enjoining  him,  if  he  found  lord  Pitt, 
Chatham's  son,  still  serving  in  Canada,  and  he  should 
happen  to  fSall  into  his  power,  to  treat  him  with  the  highest 
respect,  for  that  he  could  not  err  in  doing  too  much  honour 
to  the  son  of  so  illustrious  a  character — so  true  a  friend  of 
America.  Arnold  marched  away  from  Cambridge  with 
twelve  hundred  men,  and  on  reaching  the  Kennebec  River, 
(Hie  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north  of  Boston,  embarked 
upon  it,  carrying  with  him  one  thousand  pounds  in  money, , 


Arnold  now  sent  out  his  men  in  all  directions  to  forage  for 
provisions ;  and,  allowing  time  to  rest  and  for  the  stragglers 
to  come  up,  he  did  not  advance  again  till  the  9  th  of 
November,  He  emerged  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  'at 
Point  Levb,  immediately  over  against  Queoec.  Could 
Arnold  have  crossed  Immediately,  such  was  the  suddenness 
of  the  surprise,  that  he  probably  would  have  taken  the  city. 
But  a  rough  gale  was  blowing  at  the  time,  and  for  five  days 
he  was  detained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  by  that 
circumstance  and  the  want  of  boats.  By  that  time,  colonel 
Maclean  had  made  good  his  retreat  into  the  city,  and  put 
it  in  a  state  of  defence.  Some  small  armed  vessels  were 
anchored  in  front  of  the  town,  and  boats  filled  with  armed 
men  rowed  to  and  fro  to  keep  watch  on  the  Americans  on 
the  opposite  shore. 

Arnold,  nevertheless,  managed  to  cross  the  river  in  the 
night,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  jlace  where  Wolfe 
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uri  \  a  whole  cargo  of  manifestoes  for  distribution  among  the 

Cmadians.    The  Kennebec  is  a  wild  and  rapid  stream, 

rising  in  Lake  St.  Pierre,  or  Moosehead,  in  a  mountain 

range  separating  Maine  from  Canada.     Great  part  of  this 

^•"eam  had  never  been  surveyed  ;  it  was  full  of  rapids  and 

^,  and  so  strong  that,  on  an  average,  the  men  had  to 

Vale  above  half  the  way.     Arnold,  in  his  dispatches,  said— 

'^  Vou  would  have  thought  them  amphibious.''    Thence  he 

^i  to   traverse  a  terrible  wilderness  of  woods,  swamps, 

=^^eams,  and  rugged  heights,  where  the  men  had  to  carry 

^^^ir  boats  and   their  provisions  on  their  shoulders,  and 

*'i:re,  for  two-and-thirty  days,  they  saw  no  house,  wigwam, 

^*'  sigu  of  human  life.    So  extreme  were  his  distresses,  that 

^'^f  the  last  several  days  they  had  to  live  on  their  own  dogs. 

*^  "Was  the  3rd  of  November  before  they  reached  the  first 

^^"Uudian  settlement  on  the  river  Chaudi5re,  which  flows 

^to  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  to  Quebec. 

.   His  second  in  command,  colonel  Enos,  had  got  entangled 

^^  the  windings  of  the  Dead  River,  a  tributary  of  the 

^-nnebec,  and  had  been  so  completely  bewildered  that  he  had 

^•^urned  with  one-third  of  the  detachment  to  Cambridge. 


had  crossed.  Finding  the  clifib  there  too  high  to  scale,  he 
followed  the  shore  down  to  Wolfe's  Cove,  and  ascended  the 
heights  just  where  Wolfe  had  done  so.  Like  Wolfe,  Arnold 
formed  hb  band  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and,  trusting 
to  the  belief  that  the  Canadians  were  in  fisivour  of  the 
Americans,  proposed  to  make  a  dash  up  to  the  gates  of  the 
city  before  day  broke ;  but  his  followers  protested  against 
this  design.  When  day  dawned,  Arnold  saw  so  many  men 
on  the  walls  and  batteries  that  he  knew  the  assault  was 
hopeless,  and  retired  to  Point  aux  Trembles,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Montgomery,  who  took  the  chief  command. 

Arnold  had  not  been  able  to  bring  any  artillery  with  him ; 
Montgomery  had  a  little.  They  had  about  twelve  hundred 
men  altogeUier ;  and  with  this  force  they  now  marched  upon 
Quebec.  On  the  20th  of  December  they  commenced  firing 
on  the  town  from  a  six-gun  battery ;  but  their  cannon  was 
too  lignt  to  make  much  impression— ^they  had  no  guns 
heavier  than  twelve-pounders,  and  these  were  soon  dis- 
mounted by  colonel  Maclean  and  his  sailors.  The  Ameri- 
cans withdrew  their  guns'to  a  safer  distance ;  and  their  troops 
were  desirous  to  abandon  the  enterprise  as  -impracticable, 
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battiieo»in]niuijd6r»efigfigQd  them  to  continue  by  holding  out 
a.pinq^eot  of  ihoLT:  plondering  the  lower  town,  where  all  the 
wealth  lay.  These  reUgioua  New  EnglandeiSi  who  took  forts 
iu*the  name  of  JehoioJli^  had  no  objection  to  a  little  plunder. 
"  TJxepropodtion,"  aaya.ManhaIl,.in  hi»Lifo  of  Waahington, 
"  wwiat  tot  reeeived  col^y  by  a  pari  o£  Arnold^s  troops, 
who  were  by  sooid  meanftdiagiiated  with  their  oonuaaanding 
offioei»;  but  the  influenoe  of  Morgan,  who  was  particularly 
zeaJiouft  for  an  assault,  and  who  held  upt  aa  a  powerful 
indnnementy.  £fte  rights  conferred  by,  the  usages  of  war  on 
those  who  storm  a  fortified  toum^  at  length  prevailed.''  It 
seems  to  hare  made  no  difference  that  the  peofde  who  were 
proposed  to  be  plundered  were  their  feUow-cokmista,  and 
not  the  English.  In  fact,  the  plundering  of  the  Canadian^k 
by  the  Americans,  contrary  to  the  instructions- of  Wadung- 
ton,  was  one  of  the  Gauaes  which  niade  the  Canadians-  deaf 
to  all  persuasions  to  join  the  insurrection. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  soon  after  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  attack  was  commenced.  Two  divisioDs,  under 
majors  Livingstone  and  Brown,  were  left  to  make  feigned 
attacks  on  the  upper  town,  whilst  the  rest,  in  two^ lines, 
under  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  set  out  amid  a  bUndiag^ 
snow-storm  to  make  two  real  attacks-  on  the  lower  towat* 
Montgomery,  descending  to  the  bed  of  the  St.  Lawzenoe, 
wound  along  the  beach  to  Cape  Diamond,  where  ha  was 
stopped  by  a  blockhouse  and  piquet.  Having  paaied  theae^ 
he  again,  at  a  place  called  Pot  Ash,  encountered  a  battery, 
which  was  soon  abandoned.  Montgomery  then  led  hia 
troops  across  huge  piles  of  ice  driven  on  shore;  and,  no 
sooner  had  they  surmounted  these,  when  they  were  received 
by  a  severe  fire  from  a  battery  manned  by  sailors  and  high- 
landers.  Montgomery  fell  dead  along  with  several  other 
officers  and  many  men ;  and  iiia  rest^  seeing  tibe  ftto  c£  their 
commander,  turned,  and  fled  back  ixp  tiie  clifiB^ 
'  Arnold,  at  the  same  tima,  wsfr  pushing  his^  wagp:  throng 
the  suburbs  of  the  lower  town,  followed  by  capteun  Lamb 
with  his  artillerymen,  and  one  field  piece  mounted  on  a 
sledge.  After  these  went  Morgan  with  his  riflefflen ;  and  as- 
they  advanced  in  the  dark,  and  muffled  in  the  falling  snow, 
they  QMne  upon  a.  two^gnm  battery.  AaAnudd  was-  ofaeedng 
on  hiB-  num  to  attack  this  outpost,  the  bona  of  hm  lag  -wm- 
shattecnd  by  a  nuuket-ball.  He  was  oarried  from  the  fiekl ; 
but  Morgan  rushed  on,  and  made  himself  master  of  tiie 
battery  and  the  guard.  Just  aa  day  dawned,  he  found  him- 
self in  front  of  a  aeoond  battery,  and,  whilst  attacking  that, 
waaaoailed  in  the  rear,  and  compelled  to  surrender,  with  a 
loss  of  four  hundred  men,  three  hundred  of  whom  wew 
taken  pnaoners. 

The  Ameticans  called  Montgomery  their  Wolfe,  because 
he  fell  before  Quebec ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  Wolfe 
fell  in  the  hour  of  success,  and  Montgomery  in  that  of 
defeat.  They  oould  not  erect  a  monument  to  his  honour  at 
Quebec,  but  they  voted  him  one  elsewhere.  He  was 
interred,  by  order  of  general  Carleton,  with  military 
honours. 

Arnold  retreated  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four  milw  firom 
Qoebec,  and  covered  his  camp  behind  the  heighta  of  Abra- 
ham with  ramparts  of  frozen  snow,  and  remained  there  for 
the  winter,  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  garrison,  and 
doing  his  best  to  alienate  the  CanadijiDS  from  the  KugliiAi. 


To  aid  in  this  employm^it,  congresa  sent  the  son  of 
Fcanklin,  with  two  other  commissionere,  armed  witb  a 
new^>aper  press,  but  it  produced  little  effect ;  and  thoogli 
Carleton.  could  now  have  easily  driven  Arnold  acroastheSt 
Lawrence,  he  preferred  deferring  this  operation  till  Bpiisg 
freed  the  river  from  ice,  and  should  enable  him  to  act  mm 
eflectnally;  Meantime,  Arnold's  position  was  by  no  mm& 
enviable.  His  wound  was  moBt  disaUing,  and  his  men  ^rare 
discontented,  insubordinate,  and  continually  deserting. 

In  Virginia,  lord  Dunmore  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  re* 
establish  the  royal  authority.  He  addressed  letters  to  tbe 
phmteiB,  telling  them  that  a  great  part  of  tiiem  oaly  &)- 
mented  a^  war  with  England  to  avoid  paying  their  debts; 
and  that,  since  they  were  anxious  for  liberty,  he  would,  tc 
the  best  of  his  ability,  promote  it  by  liberating  their  elaTes 
and  their  indented  servants,  who  were  nearly  white  slavee. 
Hb  isuied  a.  proclamation  to  this  purport;  and  sacli 
negroes  as  could  fled  into  Norfolk,  where  he  had  taken  up 
his  quarters.  Could  he  have  reached  the  slaves  in  the 
interior,  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  j^hnkn 
would  have  resulted.  But  these  gentlemen  took  the  akrai, 
and  a  thoosand  men  threw  themselves  betwixt  him  and  the 
country.  They  were  marching  for  the  bridge  across  the 
river  Sliiabtitii,  when  they  were  met  by  a  detachment  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  black  and  whit«. 
Th^  threw  up  intrenehmenta  ^  the  first  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  this  handfitil  of  king^  troops,  and  received  them 
with  such  a.flte  aa  killed  thor  leader,  captain  Fordyce,  and 
put  t^e  rest  to  flights  Thft  oountry  w^  left  open  from  the 
river  BUzabeth  to  ISbcfi>lk,.and  the  Americans  advancei  t'> 
attack  that  town*  On  their  ai^roadr,  Dunmore,  who  bad 
no  adequate  fbree,  retired  on  board  ship,  and  set  fire  to  the 
wharves,  which,  oommunioating  with  &e  town,  consumed  it 
to  andns.  As  soon  a»  h»  retired^  t^e  Yirglnians  wreaked 
t^eir  vengeance  on  the  royalists,  burning  down  manjof 
thair  houses,  laying  waste  their  plantations,  and  keeping 
thor  persons  in  constant  jeopardy.  Under  such  circam- 
stanceSiternunAted  the  year  1775. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

B£lG^.  OF  QSSOROB  HI.  (Gontlawd.) 

The  Winter  in.KaMadmfletU^31ockade  of  Bo«fc«»^.J>epMtitr«-of  Um 
TTO0|«**Warfar&  la  South  Carolina— Americana  «xpfiil«d  from  CaiMtU- 
Axriral  of  Admiral  Howe— Pamphlets  of  Thomaa  Paino— Silas  Deaw's 
Miasion  to  France— Independence  proposed  by  Lee  —  Promttl^atod— B« 
Name  of  the  United  States  asaamed— The  British  on  Uuag  Isiaod^Bsl*^ 
of  BreoUyn—Project  to  bomNevr  Tork-~Tbe  Borbar  Gaptaia^-E^ERAkUi^ 
Mlsaion  to  France^Overtures  to  Prince  Charles  Stuart -WashiogKw* 
Night-march  to  Trenton— Surprise  of  the  Hessians— Action  at  rritw*- 
ton— New  Jersey  recovered  by  the  Americans— ClOM  of  the  CampwP*-' 
Parliamoit  In  En^nd-Pbe  In  the  Dookyatd  ai  I!oTi«nomt-Si»B« 
attempt  at  Plymouth-Jack  the  Paintep— His  Bxe«ation -Trial  of  Home 
Tooke -British  Ambassador  at  Parls-Kosclusko— La  Fayette  goes  i> 
America— Skirmish  at  Quibbletown— Battle  of  Brandywlne— British  eai<ir 
Philadelphia— Battle  of  Germontown— CondliiDn  of  WaaUngton's  Army- 
Burgoyne re-tafees  Fonba Tiooaderoga and  Edwani— MUs MBea-Battl* 
on  Behmos's  Heights— BurgojTie's  Retreat— Negotiations  wiUi  GuMT-i. 
Gates — Surrenaef  of  Burgoyne— Terms  of  the  Conrention  broken— BritW' 
Parliament— Chatham's  Speech  on  tba  BrnptoyflMRi  of  I«diaM.-Ji«w«  oT 
Burgoyne's-Sttrreoder— And  of  Amohcan  Trealy  with  France. 

>ViiiL8T  affairs-  in  America  ware  rapidly  assm^g  ^^ 
shape  which  seemed  to  preclude  every  hope  of  aocommada- 
tiou,  offbris  were  not  wanting  in  Great  Britain,  even  at  this 
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kte  penod,  sliU  to  cheok  the  Mai  progress  of  the  govern- 
jbent.    The  Iiieh,  irho  had  for  ages  been  an  opjjiqBBod 
people,  syiapathised  in^eoBelj  with  the  Ammoans.    The 
protosteot  dssenten  of  Dublin  TOted  thanks  to  lord  Howard 
of  ^BffingUftBi,  for  resigning  his  oommieBion  in  the  army, 
satber  than  sanction  t^  war  against  the  ookmies.    They 
voted  the  flame  thanks  to  Ute  peers  in  oppositioD,  who  had 
exerted  t^emselres  to  pat  an  einl  to  this  unnatoml  quarrel. 
The  oMUMiieoanoil  of  Dabiin,  prevented  by  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldesman  'fiom  eending  a  strong  petition  and  remon- 
Bfenuiee  to  the  king  against  the  war,  passed  a  icsolution,  ex- 
pesBBiog  their  deep  sympathy  with  the  injured  inhabitants  of 
Anmwa,  and  with  tiieir  own  eoantrymen  about  to  be  sent 
to  slaughter  their  innocent  fellow-subjects ;  and,  aiming  at 
the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  they  declared  all  who  opposed 
a  petition  tending  to  undeceive  the^ting,  by  wliich  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  might  be  prevented,   were  enemies  to  the 
constitution.    Soon  after,  on  lord  Harcourt,  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, proposing  to  the  irish  house  of  commons  to  seud 
four  thousand  men  out  of  Ireland,  and  receive  as  many 
foreign  troops  at  no  expense  to  Jxoland,  the  house  absolutely 
refused  to  admit  the  foreign  troops.    The  conduct  of  lord 
Florooort  was  brought  before  the  English  house  of  commonB, 
on  tke  pka  ihat  ke  had  made  an  offer  of  public  money  con- 
trary to  tire  rale  wbidi  required  fluch  matters  to  oome  first 
from  the  English  oemmoas.    The  onse  was  dearly  a  breach 
of  priviU^e,  but  mimaters  .gott'  out  of  it  by  their  ataading 
majority. 

The  English  oppofdtioxi  was  not  so  readily  diapoeed  of. 
The  ^KTit  of  tivtt  bocly  rose  higher,  «9  the  immtnenoe  of  war 
beoanie  greatar.    GlnrleB  Janus  Fofx.  made  a  motion  for  a 
committee  to  inqoize  into  the  causes  of  thein^ietency  of 
ills  maj—ty^  anas  in  Nort^  America,  and  of  the  defection 
uf  tlie  people  in  the  province  of  Quebec.     He  took  a-search- 
iBg  review  of  the  whole  proceedings  sause  1774,  and  con- 
tended that  thcfe  wM-agreat  Uc^  of  ability  and  management 
somewhere,  eititer  in  the  government  winch  planned,  or  the 
geuerab  who  bad  to  execute  the  ministerkl  ordeiB.     Em 
motion  was  rejected  by  two  hundred  and  forty  to  one 
bondred  and  four  votes. 

Bat  on  the  2Dth  of  February  the  treaties  lately  entered 
into  by  the  British  government  with  a  number  of  German 
princes  to  furnish  troops  to  fight  in  America,  were  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  commons;  and  a  just  and  intense  indigna- 
tion was  raised  against  this  most  odious  and  impolitic 
measure.  There  had  been  negotiations  with  Russia  for  the 
porpose  of  }vocorhig  her  savage  to  put  down  our  kinsmen 
in  America;  but  this  barbarous  attempt  had  feiled.  It  was 
more  successful  with  the  petty  princes  of  Germany,  the 
relations  of  the  king  and  queen  of  England,  who,  al\?"ays 
poor  and  always  rapacious,  were  only  too  glad  to  turn  the 
blood  of  their  subjects  into  money.  The  duke  of  Bruns- 
^rick,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  other  little  despots, 
f-!*  whose  protection  England  had  lavished  oceans  of  blood 
and  millions  of  money  to  prevent  their  being,  as.  they  would 
have  been  bat  for  this  long  ago,  swallowed  up  by  Rusisia, 
Pnwia^  or  Prance,  now  greedily  seized  on  the  necessity  of 
England,  to  drive  the  most  extravagant  terms  with  her. 
Under  the  name  of  levy-money,  they  were  to  receive  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings  for  every  man ;  and  besides  maintaining 


thom,  we  were  to  pay  to  the  duke  of  Bronswiok,  who  sap- 
plied  four  thowand  and  eigbty-*four  men,  a  suhndy  of 
fifteen  t^usand  -^ve  hundred  and  niaieteen  pounds;  the 
landgrave  of  iHesse-Cassel,  who  furnished  twelve  thouEand 
men,  did  not  get  such  good  terms  as  Brunswick — he  bad  ten 
-thousand  pounds ;  tlie  IterediUry  prince  of  Hesse,  six 
l^ioasand  pounds  a-year,  for  only  mx  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  men.  Besides  this,  the  men  wore  to  begin  to  receive 
pay  before  they  began  to  march.  The  duke  of  Bronswiok 
WW  also  to  receive  double  his  sum,  or  thirty-one  thousand 
and  thirty-eight  pounds  a-year,  for  two  years  after  they 
ceased  to  serve ;  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesae  was  to  rec^e 
twelve  months'  notice  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  payment 
after  his  troops  had  returned  to  his  dominions,  and  that 
yearns  payment  was  to  be  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
crowns,  or  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
prince  of  Waldeck  soon  after  engaged  to  furnish  six  hundred 
and  seventy  men  on  equally  good  terms.  Beyond  all  these 
conditions,  England  was  bound  to  defend  the  dominions  of 
these  German  harpies  in  the  absence  of  their  troops,  so  that 
had  Frederick  of  Prussia,  or  had  France  or  Austria,  chosen 
to  invade  their  petty  territories,  we  should  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  continental  war  on  their  account. 

Surely  ne?9sr  were  merceoaries  engis^ged  by  the  most 
distressed  nation  on  such  disgraceful  terms.  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  who  himself  would  have engi^ed  mercenariee  without 
any  scruple,  did  not,  however,  omit  the  opportunity  to  express 
his  contempt  of  George  III.^  rapacious  relatives,  who  sold 
him  the  blood  of  their  subjects  on  «uch  terms.  Whenever  - 
any  of  the  Brunswickers  or  Heeians  passed  through  his 
-territories  on  thsir  march  to  the  place  of  embailoation,  he  is 
said  to  have  chained  them  toll  as  cattle,  seeing  that  they 
were  sold  like  cattle.  Lord  Mahon  s^ys,  tlaat  ^^as  the 
traveUer  lingers  over  the  deiiciotH  garden  slopes  of- 
WiUielm%  Hohe,  he  may  sigh  to  ihvak  at  wl»it  sacrifice 
ihey  were  adorned ;  how  utany  bai^hets'  sons  from  the 
adjoining  town  of  Caasel  were  eent  fiarih  for  no  object 
but  r^>lenishing  the  coffers  of  their  sovereigns,  to  fight  and 
&11  in  a  quarrel  not  t^eir  own.*^  Bat  if  the  improvement 
of  their  castles  and  estates  with  the  blood-money  of 
Sngiaiid  had  baen  the  worst  mode  of  its  expenditure,  it  had 
been  well.  You  have  only  to  converse  with  the  Germans 
themselves,  to  learn  that  our  money,  thus  easily  obtained, 
went  to  pamper  the  vilest  sloth  and  lust  of  princely  swine 
— ^went  to  pay  the  debts  jind  mistresses  of  men  that  were 
loatlied  by  their  own  people  as  monsters  of  sensuality; 
and  these  prince,  who  did  not  bring  anything  like  the 
number  of  soldiers  into  the  field  for  which  they  were  paid, 
spent  the  money  of  moral  George  and  moral  England  in 
satisfying  greedy  concubines  and  long- waiting  creditors, 
and  then  plunged  into  still  deeper  sensual  mire,  in  reliance 
on  the  lavish,  unscrutinising,  and  exhaustless  subsidies 
of  England.  The  stories  of  such  facts,  still  detailed  in 
Grermany,  are  painful  to  English  ears.  And  what  were  the 
men  they  sold  us?  They  were  the  offscouring  of  their 
populations,  not  raised,  as  now,  by  conscription,  but  raked 
together  by  every  means,  and  we  shall  but  too  soon  have  to 
discover  their  real  value  to  our  service.  In  short,  these 
Menschen  Verkaiifer,  or  men -sellers,  as  they  are  styled  by 
their  own  people,  had  driven  a  very  hard  bargain  with  us 
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for  very  worthless  wares.     We  paid  for  about  seventeen 
thousand  mercenaries  a  million  and  a  half  yearly ! 

There  is  no  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  possible  to  regard 
these  transactions  in  too  severe  a  spirit.  What  a  spectacle 
was  it  to  the  world  to  see  England,  in  open  defiance  of  her 
own  constitutional  principles,  hiring  the  vil«t  of  men  to 
massacre  our  own  fdlow-subjecte !  It  was  a  circumstance 
which  greatly  exasperated  the  Americans,  and  greatly  en- 
couraged them,  by  making  it  appear  that  we  were  too 
weak  to  contend  against  them  ourselves.  In  the  same 
degree,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  it  encouraged  France  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  colonists,  and  nothing  is  clearer 
than  that,  had  we  given  an  extra  bounty  and  pay,  we  could,  at 


them  for  slaves.  He  declared  that  they  were  guilty  of  the 
additional  crime  of  selling  their  paople  to  destroy  much 
better  and  nobler  beings  than  themselves.  Other  membsre 
anticipated  that  we  were  only  paying  for  the  emigration  of 
these  Germans  to  America,  where  150,000  of  their  country- 
men had  already  crossed  from  their  despotic  masters  at 
home ;  but  the  ministry  w^re  of  opinion  that  these  gallant 
Hessians  and  Brunswickers  had  only  to  show  themselves  in 
the  colonies  to  frighten  the  insurgents  into  submission. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  the  duke  of  Richmond  denounced 
the  whole  scheme  of  setting  rude  mercenaries  to  batcher  oar 
own  kinsmen.  He  represented  the  rapacity  of  the  petty 
princes  of  Germany  as  unparalleled,  and  he  complained  of 
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an  infinitely  lees  annual  cost,  have  raised  infinitely  better 
men  at  home.  But  the  whole  of  the  policy  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  had  from  the  first  been  so  impolitic,  and  so 
grossly  hostile  to  liberty,  the  monarch  himself  growing  every 
day  more  and  more  obstinate,  and  more  and  more  insisting 
on  his  own  narrow  and  incapable  ideas,  that  nothing  but 
a  frightful  catastrophe  could  result  from  it. 

The  independent  members  of  both  houses  nobly  discharged 
their  duty  in  condemnation  of  this  engagement  of  German 
mercenaries.  Even  Lord  Imham,  a  Luttrel,  stimulated 
into  a  violent  oppositionist  by  the  treatment  of  his  daughter, 
the  duchess  of  Cumberland,  by  the  court,  could  grow  vir- 
tuous on  the  occasion.  He  compared  the  German  princes, 
the  relatives  of  the  king  and  queen,  to  Sancho  Panza,  when 
he  wished  that  all  his  subjects  of  Barataria  were  black-a- 
moors,  that  he  might  turn  them  into  ready  money  by  selling 


the  secret  influence  which  rendered  all  appeals  to  the  tbroce 
for  wise  and  humane  measures  abortive.  That  inflaence, 
however,  was  now  well  known  to  be  the  king^s  own  stubborn 
will  and  incapability  for  perceiving  the  calamitous  course 
that  he  was  pursuing.  He  thought  it  perfectly  monstrous  that 
for  seventeen  thousand  three  hundred  mercenaries  we  should 
be  paying  a  million  and  a  half  annually.  On  every  possible 
occasion,  the  opposition  in  both  houses  renewed  the  appeal  to 
batter  principles.  The  duke  of  Grafton,  on  the  14th  of  March, 
moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  that  opportunity  should  be 
given  to  the  colonists  still  to  offer  their  list  of  grievances, 
and  that  a  suspension  of  arms  should  be  granted  to  afford 
time  to  consider  them.  He  assured  government  that  nogJ- 
tiations  between  America  and  France  were  already  on  ft>ot 
for  sending  assistance  by  the  French  to  the  colonies ;  that 
two  French  gentlemen  had  baen  to  America,  had  conferred 
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^th  Washington  at  his  camp,  and  had  then  proceeded  to 
the  congress  at  Philadelphia. 

Ministers  blindly  treated  all  th^e  warnings  as  groundless 
4ind  ridiculous,  declaring  that  we  were  ncfyer  on  better  temiB 
with  France.  In  one  of  the  debates,  the  earl  of  CoTentry 
stated  the  true  philosophy  of  colonisation.  He  begged  their 
lordships  to  look  at  the  map  of  Amenca,  and  tiien  ask  thsm- 
aelves  whether,  at  best,  we  could  long  hope  to  retain  such  a 
vast  continent  under  our  sway  ?  He  declared  that  the  profits 
of  a  great  and  -growing  legitimate  commerce  were  the  real 
advantages  of  states  planted  by  the  parent  country  to  that 
country ;  and  that  the  true  wisdom  was  to  secure  the  affection 
of  such  peoples  by  granting  them  the  most  perfect  freedom 
of  action.  Such  doctrines,  however,  were  far  beyond  the 
majoiity  of  statesmen  of  the  time,  and  had  to  be  made 
intdligible  by  humiliation  and  misfortune.  Even  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  opposition  contemplated  the  separation  of 
America  from  us  as  synonymous  with  the  ruin  of  our  trade. 
They  did  not  yet  comprehend  the  depth  of  the  roots  of 
blood  and  affinity,  oven  though  shaken  and  outraged,  nor  the 
mighty  foree  of  mutual  neeessities  in  nations.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  aldenmcn  Sawbridge,  now  lord  mayor,  made  ft 
motion  for  placing  the  Americans  in  the  same  ^position  with 
regard  to  this  countiy  as  Ireland  ;  and  genoral  'Ckuywa/y 
made  a  final  motion  for  inspecting  the  poweiB  of  the  com- 
missioners sent  to  America.    All  these  effortB  were  Tain. 

During  these  discnanooB  Wilkes  brought  in  a  motion  ibir 
reform  in  parMaanent,  by  incretydng  the  number  <s£  repre- 
sentatives for 'the  koger  iK)untieB,  for  tiie  metropolis,  and  by 
conferring  the  fhtadriee  on  the  great  jmjax^hctntk^^tcmoa 
of  Sheffitdd,  Leeds,  ISiBBadfaeeter,  and  Riwniijghnm.  ^Bvdh  a 
motion  required,  .yet,  many  long  yems  tocMiuier  itdSsctive. 
Tiie  lords,  also,  -spent  ti  gtwt  deal  ci£  timeiomrt^Kting  the 
<luedtion  of  the  legA^yof 'tiie  marriage  of 'Ae  celebrated 
beauty,  the  duchess  ctf  Eingeton,  £aimerly  TSm  Chudleigh, 
who  WAS  aonwed  of  >^benig  Ht  the  -same  time  mtsited  to  Mr. 
Augostas  John  HefviQy,iBow  eatl  of  Biietol.  !l*hottghidie 
had,  be£9re  mnr^yii^  ikd  ^aike  of  i£iagtto&,  ;pEocared  ia 
sentence  of  tfaje'Gonsistonal'Coapt  for  tin  dissoltttton  of  her 
first  marri^^  ^ihe  'ioaxb  .^roMUiiced  her  ^ity  of  bigamy ; 
but,  on  the  pleai^  .fagXtprAy-Uogw  ^  a  peeress,  earampted  her 
from  paui^ment.  i])y  'tfaos  •  decision  she  wee  redneed  to  'tiie 
rank  and  tiOe  of  qflPBteas^aowigei  of  Bmtol,  hsA  not 
d>4)iiTed  of  the  hcoMt  of  the  late  Ei^of  KiD^eton^  billon 
her  behalf.  'Itoritemer  hosbaaid,  .'&e  -mil  of  ^Bristol,  aJeo, 
was  BOW  dmiiMSft/A. 

The  king  rptanj^ued  ^Isameitt,  under  -&e  pieaetng 
delunon'tbat  hs'€i«rmBn  rasseenaries  would  ^iseon  bring  his 
rebdlions  ^ml^eets  to  rrmufn  ;  ttndnhe  mimftm  ^^^Muwntly 
£&  firmly -ebared  in  ^k  faUaoioas  idea. 

In  America,  ^during  this  time,  varion  ^eaeooatexe  had 
taken  place  betwisct  the  IBii^lish  a&H  .American  ^nees. 
AVasliington,  spite  of  :^ttio«i?«rity  ofiiBB  fwimer  weather,  was 
pressing  the  blockade  dT  ^Boston.  Iffiixt  the  difficulties  wHIi 
which  he  Imd  to  contend  were  so  enormous,  that,  had  general 
Howe  had  any  real  notion  of  them,  as  he  ought  to  have  had,  he 
might  have  beaten  off  the  American  troopp  over  and  over. 
His  troops,  it  is  true,  only  amounted  to  about  seven  thousand, 
and  Washington's  to  about  fifteen  thousand ;  but  besides 
the  deficiency  of  powder  in  AVashington's  camp,  the  condi- 


tions on  which  his  troops  served  were  such  as  kept  him  in 
constant  uncertainty.  He  declared  that  it  took  two  or 
three  months  to  bring  them  into  aiJy  tolerable  degrei)  of 
«abordiiiation.  By  the  time  that  was  partly  done,  the  perial 
of  tbeb  engagement  terminated,  and  he  was  reduced  to  relax 
discipline,  and  eoax  them  to  renew  their  term.  He  com- 
plained, too,  tiutt  the  patnotiBm  of  tiie  Kew  Englandei^  di  1 
not  bear  a  dose  inspection,  fie  declared  in  his  letter  to  liL, 
friend,  Joseph  iBeed,  that  t&e  conduct  of  the  New  EDglaod 
troops  was  soandalous,  and  that  ''  a  dirty,  mercenary  spirit 
pervaded  the  whole ; "  that  '*  notwithstanding  all  the  public 
yirtae  which  is  eBoribed  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
t^ere  is  no  nation  imder  the  sun,  that  I  ever  came  across, 
which  pays  greater  adoration  to  money^than  they  do  .  .  . 
Such  a  dearth  of  public  spirit  and  want  of  virtue ;  such 
stock-Jobbing  and  fertility  in  all  the  low  arte,  to  obtain 
advantage  of  one  kind  or  another  in  this  great  charge  of 
militsry  aanagenteot,  I  never  saw  before,  and  pray  God  I 
may  never  be  witnen  to-egain."  He  declared  that,  could  he 
btawe  foreseen  what  he  'idiookl  have  to  suffer  from  them,  he 
would  never  hsve  accepted  the  conunand. 

F«Ftanately  for  him^  the  English  in  Boston  were 
benumbed  -with  that  kind  of  letfaazgy  which  God  sends 
•when  hemeansto  ^eaasAi  ^nation.  The  offiuie  of  the  com- 
missariat, tlioagh  tkqy  liad  the  QODmatad  of  titt  sea,  and 
had  plenty  of  ndiips  to  fating-in  jaxmamM,  weee  manage  1 
^th  tbi^  iaeffiabb^aegfoot,  -wbudi  hm  made  tfast  departmeut 
of  our  servios,  down  to  our  time,  ishe  «eoin  of  tiie  wkl 
werld.  Ixi  the  terrible  WMiber  (If  tiins  wint»rthe  troop: 
coffered  miserabfy^mwvmt  both  of  fuel  and  feed,  sad  tky 
were  G(nnp^ed  to^ptiU  down 'homed  for  tke  :2timber  for  their 
fixes.  The  offiecw  ^ed  to  ^  ihimigli  i^is  wietoheines^^ 
the  best  th^  p^ght  t^y  figtablishtng  a  tdtestaie,  heidiog  balls, 
flsid  pn^etfting  niae^a«radeB.  They  observed  tfast  Bngland 
eeemsd  to  have  tgicgmmi  ikma^  and  tfag^  tned  to  forged 
tfaemsslycs. 

This  wasthe  ooaditioii  of  thmge  ^wfa«n,  ettdy  ha  Harch, 
Washington  commenced  susting  on  ilie  defensive.  Bs  threw 
upentrenchBieDts  on  Bardrasteir^iBow^Sottth  Boston  heights. 
oveatiookii^and  cammwnding'bcrth  Boston  town  find  faarboar. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  f^ak.  n^t,  on  ilie  4&  x$f  ISitxch  h- 
sent  a  strong  detw^uient  to  the  heighte,  wiio,  befarenuuiflg- 
threm  Hp  a  redotiOst,  ^ioh  vmisde  it  neeessary  for  general 
'Howe  to  dklodge  them,  mtmauA^  4iie  jpbee.  It  Bceiu? 
amazi^,  «£bir  the  afiair  of  BuiiEeryfim,iifait  Sqre  ha-i  n^' 
eeen  the  nseesslty  of  occupying  the  post  liime^.  He  nov, 
however,  prepared  to  attack  the  redoubt,  and  the  wldi^r^ 
were  eager  for  the  enterprise.  The  vangoiiwi  fell  dovu  to 
William  Castle,  at  which  plaee  the  .«weiit  «w  to  be  m&de ; 
and  on  the  moMow,  the  6tii'<rf  Msr^, !«» 4Hmiver«ary  uf 
what  w«8  teHniS^^he  lanncre  <ff  Weston,  «iie  ^t  was  to 
take  phioe.  -^  Solent  irtom,  howwwr,  mxam,  leDdcriflg 
rthe  crossing  of  the  water  impiwcrtroifik.  l>y  the  time  that 
rt'Wased,  the  Amerioans  iali  ^ -etreagthmefl  thehr  works, 
that  it  was  deemed  a  useless  waste  of  life  to  attempt  tocariy 
them.  The  only  alternative  was  the  evacuation  of  Boston- 
Howe  had  long  been  persuaded  that  it  Avouldbe  much  betwr 
to  make  the  British  headquarters  at  New  York,  where  there 
were  few  American  troops,  and  where  the  king's  frienuswt 
munerous ;  and  this  certainly  Avas  true,  unless  he  baa  m 
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tered  reaolation  and  sougjiit.  tof  disperse  his^  enemieft  when 
they  were  in  estate  of  disorder  anddefiuciency  of  amanition 
that  insured  his  certain  socooii^.  As  it  was,  he  was  now  most 
igDominionsly  cooped-  up,  and  in  hourly  jeopardy  of  being 
shelled  out  of  the  place.  He  had:  obtained  tiie  permission  of 
his  goTemment  for  tins  moy^^nent,  and  he  now  set  about  it 
in  earnest.  When^  however^  he  oame  to  embark,  another 
example  waa  gi^en  of  that  shameful  neglect  which  pervaded 
the  whole  of  the^  British  civil  dq^ment  of  the  military  seis 
vice,  at  that  day,  and  wbich.  ha^  continued  to  our  day.  When 
the  transported  were  eacanuned,  they  were  found:  totally  des- 
titute of  provisions  and  fbngo*.  "  Never,"  says  one  of  the 
officers,  "  were  troops  in-  so  disgsaceful  a  condition^  ownig 
entirely  to  Great  ^tain  being  itst  asleep  1 " 
No  direct,  oompsfitr  was  entflvedL  into  betwixt  Howe  uid 


thus  released  from  an  irksome  restraint,  whilst  the  prominent 
republicans,  who  had  fled  into  the  country,  now  flocked  in 
again,  and  took  possession  of  their  homes  and  employments. 
Washington  did  not  feel  secure  till  he  saw  the  British  fleet 
under  sail,  for  he  seems  by  his  letters  to  have  but  little 
faith  at  this  time  in  the  men  of  Massachusetts.  He  wrote — 
"  X  am  taking  every  precaution  I  csm  to  guard  against  the 
evil ;  but  we  have  a  kind  of  people  to  deal  with  who  will  not 
fear  danger  till  the  bayonet  is  at  their  throats,  and  then  they 
are  susceptible  enough  of  it." 

Hpwet  who,  with  seven  thousand  soldiers  and  more 
than  one  thousand  sailors,  did  not  feel  himself  safe  at  New 
York  till  the  new  reinforoements  should  arrive,  sailed  away 
to  Halifax^<-a  ciroumatance  which  gave  the  appearance  of  a 
retreat  to  his  change  of  location,  and  had  thus  a  bad  effect 
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Washington  regarding  t^  evacuation ;  but  an  indirect 
comrausioation  and  understanding  on  the  subject  was 
entered  into — tlirough  the  *'  Select  Men  "  of  Boston — that 
no  injury  should  be  done  to  the  town  during  it,  provided 
the  troops  were  unmolested  in  embarking.  Before  depart- 
ing, howei^r,  the  English  totally  dismantled  and  partly 
lemolished  Castle  William.  On  the  17th,  the  Lost  of  the 
British  troops  were  on  board;  and  that  afternoon  Boston 
was  entered  in  triumph  by  general  Putnam,  at  the  head 
of  the  vanguard.  About  two  thousand  of  the  royalist 
inhabitants  fled  with  the  English  army.  Many  of  these 
nnfortunate  people  abandoned  large  properties  and  depended 
«?ntirely  on  the  rations  allowed  them  ftom  the  array  stores, 
rather  than  trust  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  countrymen. 
The  departing  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail  lay  for  ten 
•lavs  in  Nantasket  Roads.  Washington  entered  the  town 
in  triumph  the  day  after  the  entry  of  Putnam,  and  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  by  the  inhabitants, 


in  more  ways  than  one.  Washington,  who  was  informed  of 
his  final  destination,  immediately  marched  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  to  New  York,  and  thence  went  himself  to 
Philadelphia  to  concert  future  measures  with  the  congress. 
This  body,  in  commemoration  of  the  surrender  of  Boston, 
ordered  a  medkl  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  it,  and  that  it 
should  bear  the  eflfigy  of  Washington,  with  the  title  of  the 
assertor  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  The  medal  was  cast 
in  France. 

Whilst  general  Howe  was  making  fbr  Halifax,  some  of  the 
reinforcements  from  England  arrived  at  Boston.  To  add  to 
the  miserable  series  of  blunders  committed  by  the  British 
generals  there,  Howe  had  left  no  cruisers  in  the  bay  to 
warn  English  vessels  approaching  that  the  town  was  now  in 
American  hands.  The  consequences  were — as  might  have 
be3n  expected — disastrous.  Scarcely  was  Howe's  fleet  out 
of  sight  when  several  store  ships  sailed  right  into  {he 
harbour,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Washington.     One  of 
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these  reaaels  contaiaed  no  leas  than,  dfbeen  hundred  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  and  a  large  stock  of  arms  and  tools  necessary 
for  the  army.  The  Americans  declared  this  supply  of  arms, 
and  especially  of  powder,  a  direct  act  of  Providence  in  their 
favour;  and,  in  fact,  Providence  would  seem  to  have 
stupefied  the  wits  of  the  English  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  independence  of  America.  Scarcely  was  this  disaster 
complete  when  lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  with  seven 
hundred  of  the  expected  troops  from  England,  ran  also  into 
the  harbour,  and  was  secured.  To  add  to  the  efifect  of  this 
most  inconceivable  negligence  on  the  partof  Howe,  he  had  been 
compelled,  for  want  of  room  on  board  the  wretched  transports, 
to  leave  behind  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  half 
of  which  were  serviceable,  four  large  mortars,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  horses,  twenty-five  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
a  quantity  of  provender  and  provisions.  Perhaps  there  never 
was  a  more  amazing  instance  of  culpable  disregard  of 
common  sense  and  care.  If  Howe  could  not  have  carried 
off  these  things,  he  could  at  least  have  destroyed  them,  and 
not  have  left  them  to  support  the  enemy  against  him.  But 
this  was  only  the  b^;inning  of  such  strange  doings. 

In  Canada,  the  management  of  the  war  was  more  success- 
ful. To  maintain  the  war  in  that  quarter,  the  congress  had 
ordered  nine  regiments  to  be  raised.  One  of  these  was  to 
be  raised  in  Canada  itself,  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  commis- 
sion was  given  to  Moses  Hazen,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
captain  of  rangers,  under  Wolfe.  This  man  went  over  to 
the  American  cause  for  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  was  to  form 
his  regiment  of  Canadians.  He  was  not,  however,  very 
succe:38ful.  The  Canadians  were  not  to  any  extent  disaf- 
fected to  the  British  government,  and  by  no  means  well 
affected  to  the  New  Englanders,  who  were  bitterly  bigoted 
against  catholics,  which  the  Canadians  chiefly  were. 
Besides,  Hazen  was  furnished  chiefly  with  the  congress  paper 
money,  in  which  the  Canadians  had  no  faith.  Congress 
was  therefore  obliged  to  send  coined  money,  though  dread- 
fully short  of  it  themselves.  To  reassure  the  Canadians, 
they  puo^  a  resolution  to  restore,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
whatever  their  army  had  taken  from  them,  and  to  make 
compensation  for  all  damages  and  injuries.  When  Hazen 
and  Arnold  saw  that  the  Canadians  would  neither  enlist  nor 
bring  provisions  to  their  camps,  without  cash  payment,  they 
commenced  plundering  for  all  that  they  wanted,  and  thus 
confirmed  that  people  in  their  hatred  of  the  Americans. 
They,  moreover,  insulted  the  Canadians  by  ridiculing  their 
rites  of  worship. 

Miserably  as  Arnold  had  passed  the  winter  in  his  camp, 
as  spring  approached  he  again  planted  his  batteries  above 
Quebec,  but  produced  so  little  effect,  that  Carleton  lay  still 
in  expectation  of  his  reinforcements  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  river.  On  the  1st  of  April  general  Wooster  arrived, 
and  took  the  command,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Arnold,  who 
was  sent  to  command  a  detachment  at  Montreal.  On  the 
1st  of  May,  general  Thomas,  who  was  to  be  supreme  in 
command,  arrived,  and  found  the  forces  amounting  to  about 
two  thousand  men.  Many  had  already  quitted  the  army 
and  gone  home,  their  term  being  up,  and  many  more  were 
on  the  eve  of  doing  so.  Had  he  had  anything  like  an 
efficient  force,  the  time  was  gone  for  employing  it.  The 
river  was  now  fast  opening ;  and  on  the  Gth  of  May  three 


English  ships  had  made  their  way  up  to  Quebec,  full  of 
troops.  Two  companies  of  the  29th  regiment  and  one 
hundred  marines  were  inmiediately  landed  amid  the  rejoic- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  general  Carleton  gave  instant 
orders  to  issue  forth  and  attack  the  American  lines. 

But  general  Thomas,  conscious  that,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  take  Quebec,  he  should  be  himself  taken,  unless  he 
decamped  with  all  baste,  was  already  on  the  move.  Gene- 
ral Carleton  pursued  him  vigorously,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Americans  became  a  reguUr  rout.  They  threw  themselTes 
into  boats  at  the  Three  Rivers,  leaving  behind  them  all 
their  artillery  and  stores,  as  well  as  the  sick,  who  were 
numerous,  the  smallpox  having  broken  out  amongst  them. 
Numbers  of  the  enfeebled  Americans  were  scattered 
through  the  woods,  where  many  of  them  perished  of  ex- 
haustion. To  his  honour,  general  Carleton  iasaed  a  procla- 
mation, that  aU  such  fugitives  giving  themselt^i  up  should 
receive  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  that  their  cas^ 
required ;  and,  as  soon  as  their  health  was  restored,  should 
be  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  provinces.  He  also 
ordered  all  officers  of  militia  to  have  diligent  search  made 
through  the  woods  for  such  unhappy  fugitives,  and  for  the 
payment  of  aU  necessary  charges  incurred  in  this  service. 

Thomas  managed  to  reach  Fort  ChambU  and  St.  John's 
on  the  Sorel ;  but  there  he  died,  having  taken  the  smallpox. 
Meantime,  general  Carleton  had  dispatched  captain  Forster 
against  a  place  called  the  Cedars,  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Montreal,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Forster 
only  took  with  him  two  lieutenants,  forty-eight  soldiers,  and 
about  one  hundred' and  twenty  Indians.  The  Cedars  was  a 
place  naturally  strong,  within  a  mile  of  the  great  falls  of  St. 
Lawrence;  and  the  Americans  had  thrown  up  some  for- 
midable works.  Forster  set  out  on  the  11th  of  May,  only 
five  days  after  the  Americans  commenced  their  flight,  and 
on  the  17th  he  landed  at  Point  au  Diable,  within  six  miles 
of  the  Cedars,  and  marched  into  the  woods  surrounding 
that  fort  with  much  secrecy  and  address.  He  posted  his 
men  all  round  the  fort,  and  then  sent  a  party  of  Indians  to 
cut  off  all  communication  with  the  island  of  Montreal, 
where  Arnold  lay.  These  Indians  fell  in  with  a'number  of 
men  from  the  garrison,  who  had  been  out  foraging,  who 
fled  into  the  fort,  and  thus  gave  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
English  being  at  hand.  Forster  demanded  the  instant  sHr- 
render  of  the  fort ;  and  on  Major  Botterfield,  the  com- 
mander, demurring,  he  gave  him  to  understand  that,  should 
fighting  take  place,  and  any  of  the  Indians  be  killed, 
nothing  would  prevent  the  Indians  committing  a  fearful 
massacre.  Butterfield  agreed  to  give  up  the  fort  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  Montreal;  but  Forster 
refused,  and  began  firing  on  the  place.  Butterfield  then 
surrendered.  The  next  day  the  Indians  surprised  a  party 
of  Arnold's  men,  sent  to  succour  the  fort,  and  broaglit 
them  in  prisoners,  proposing  to  put  them  to  death  wit/. 
their  usual  ceremonies.  Forster,  with  the  greatest  dUti- 
culty,  induced  them  to  forego  this  barbarity,  by  distributing 
presents  amongst  them.  He  had  now  nearly  five  hundred 
prisoners  in  his  hands,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Arnold 
with  a  strong  party  at  Yaudreuil,  about  six  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  Cedars.  Arnold  was  compelled  to  retreat  to 
St.  Anne's,  in  the  island  of  Montreal,  where  Forster  entere-i 
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ioio  armo^BinefitB  with  hiai  for  an  erdtange  of  prisoMES. 
CjBgnas  afterwacds  broiifi  this  carfceL,  on  preabenoe  ihaA 
Fonter  hid  treated  his  priKineK»  with  (sraoLtys  whereaA^  ho 
liaJ  reaUj  aared  them  from  tha  tonahswlsB  of  tiie  Indi«o8. 
CoQgresa  carried  this  copliiottfltiil  forthw.  Thej  demanded 
ihzt,  EoEstar  ahould  be  givea  up  to  them  on  a.  charge  of 
murder.  This  breach  of  fttth^  sajs  one  of  thur  own  hiato* 
naoSf  preaented  a  most  unfortunate  obstacle  to  the  exchange 
of  piisoaera  in  future* 

Carleton  being,  by  the  beginning  of  June,  reinforeed  by 
:ill  more  troope  from  Bngkad,  determined  to  follow  the 
Vffl^hcana^  They  had  reached,  the  Three  Rivers,  about 
iiidway  betwixt  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  Americttu  head^uartem  on  the  S«rel,  when 
L^aeral  SuUivan,  who  had  succeeded  Thomas,  sent  two 
ilionsand  meo  under  genecal  Thompson.  His  three  chief 
regiments  were  commanded  by  coloneb  St.  Clair,  Wayne, 
and  Irying.  They  got  across  the  riyer  and  hoped,  to  surprise 
:\q  English ;  but  it  was  daylight  before  they  drew  near  the 
Taree  Bivers.  They  were  descried  in  their  boats,  and 
briskly  fired  into  from  the  banks.  Landing  with  conf asion, 
tiiey  sought  a  place  where  they  could  form  and  defend 
ibemselvee ;  but  they  found  themselves  entangled  in  a 
labyrinth  of  streams  and  morasses.  Then  they  were 
attacked,  front  and  rear,  by  generals  Frazer  and  Nesbit. 
Wayne  was  disabled  by  a  wound,  and,  though  they  fought 
Lravely,  general  Thompson  and  Colonel  Irvine  were  taken 
prisom^rs,  with  two  hundred  of  their  men«  In  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  surprise,  no  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
':?ure  or  destroy  their  boats;  the  remainder  of  the 
Auiericans,  therefore,  getting  into  them,  pulled  away  and 
rossed. 

Sullivan,  who  had  hastened  to  support  them,  now,  accom- 
anied  by  St.  Clair,  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Fort 
Chambl^.  Carleton  pursued,  but  coming  to  the  Sorel, 
■litead  of  sailing  up  it,  by  which  he  might  have  reached 
Cuambl^  nearly  a  day  earlier  than  Sullivan,  with  a  strange 
'i&glect  he  continued  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  a 

•aple  of  days.  Had  he  not  done  this,  Arnold  would  have  been 
iitercepted  at  Montreal,  and  Tlconderoga,  now  defenceless, 
Tonld  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  By  this  false  step  much 
1  linage  to  the  king*s  cause  ensued.  Carleton,  however,  deter- 
mined to  seek  out  Arnold  himself,  and  sent  on  general  Bur- 
:o7ne  in  pursuit  of  Sullivan.  Burgoyne  made  quick  pursuit ; 
^^t  the  Americans  were  too  nimble  for  both  himself  and 
Carleton.  Arnold  evacuated  Montreal  in  all  haste,  and, 
'^mng  the  river,  joined  Sullivan  at  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel. 
^ere  Sullivan  proposed  to  make  a  stand,  but  his  troops  would 
'^'^t  support  him,  for  the  whole  army  was  in  a  state  of  insub- 
^iination.  They  set  fire  to  St.  John's,  and  retreated  for 
^.ike  Champlatn.  Burgoyne  marched  rapidly  after  them ; 
^t,  on  reaching  the  head  of  the  Sorel,  he  ibund  they  had 
'^nped  him  by  embarking  on  the  lake,  where  he  had  no 
-nns  of  following  them,  but  where  they  had  numerous 
'^ed  vessek.  Sullivan  and  Arnold  had  encamped  on  the 
'^W  aux  Noix,  a  swampy  place,  where  their  men  perished. 
^>any  of  them,  of  fever,  and  Burgoyne  was  obliged  to  satisfy 
^'mself  with  the  thought  that  they  were  driven  out  of 
^^nada. 

la  the  south,  affairs  had  been  as  ill  conducted  by  the 


English  commanders  as  in  the  north  they  hftd  been  carried 
on  well.  Governor  Martin  had  made  an  effort  to  reeover 
North  Carolina.  He  had  ooUeoted  a  number  of  HighlanderB^ 
recentiy  emigrated  to  Ameriea,  and  a  number  of  backwoods- 
men, callifed  Regulatoia,  and  sent  them,  under  the  command 
of  oobacls  MaodonaM  and  Macleod,  to  compel  the 
inhabitants  to  submission.  They  were  to  be  supported  by 
regular  troops  to  be  landed  at  Wihnington,  and  genial 
Clinton  was  daily  ex^pected  with  the  rein£ciroements  from 
England.  But  Clinton  did  not  appear,  and  the  impatient 
Highlanders  and  Begulatois,  in  marching  fr!om  Cross  Creek 
to  Wilmington,  were  decoyed  into  a  swamp,  and  there  at- 
tacked and  beaben.  Macleod  and  roost  of  tibe  Highlanders  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  Beguktoxs,  such  as  escaped,  made 
again  for  the  wooda 

On  the  Srd  of  May  lord  Comwallis  arrived  on  the  coast 
with  a  squadron  of  transports,  convoyed  by  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  with  several  ships  of  war,  and  containing  seven 
regiments  of  infantry.  General  Clinton  arrived  soon  after, 
and  took  the  command  of  the  troops ;  and,  in  concert  with 
Parker,  he  determined  to  attack  Charleston,  the  capital  of 
South  Carolina^  "^^ose  trade  was  of  vital  interest  to  the 
colonies,  and  to  take  or  destroy  it.  On  the  4th  of  June 
they  appeared  off  Charieston,  and  landed  on  Long  Island. 
They  found  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  strongly  defended  by 
fortifications  on  Sullivan's  Island,  and  by  others  on  Hadrell's 
Point  on  its  north,  nearly  reaching  to  Hie  island,  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  bridge  of  bsnts.  On  ih&  point  lay 
encamped  the  Anoerican  general  Lee,  with  upwards  of  five 
thousand  five  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  and  some 
artillery.  CHnton  threw  up  two  batteciea  on  Long  Island 
to  command  those  on  Sullivan  Island, whilst  Fsriter,  from  the 
ships,  was  to  assist  in  ootering  th.e  landing  of  the  troops  on 
that  island.  Clinton  wm  informed  tiiat  he  coidd  easily 
cross  from  one  isLand  to  the  othor  by  a  fbrd ;  and  conse- 
quently, on  the  morning  of  tiie  ^th  of  June,  Sir  Peter 
Parker  drew  up  his  men-of-war — three  vessels^  of.  fifty  guns 
each,  and  six  frigates  of  twenty-eight  guns  each,  besides 
another  of  twentgr^fi>nr  guns  and  Mie  Thunder  bomb.  With 
springs  upon  his  cables,  he  opened  a  sharp  fire  on  the  fort 
on  Sullivan  Driand^  under  cover  of  which  Clinton  proceeded 
to  cross  the  ftnrd,  and  to  oo-operate  from  the  land.  But  he 
had  been  deoeived;  whafe  was  called  a  ford,  he  found  impass- 
able. He  was  compelled  to  reimbsrk  his  troops,  and 
meantime  Parker's  vessels,  also  unacquainted  with  their 
ground,  ran  upon  a  shoal,  where  one  of  them  struck.  Under 
these  unfortunate  circumstances,  the  Americans,  from  the 
island  and  from  Hadrell's  Point,  poured  a  tremendous  fire 
into  the  ships,  doing  dreadftil  execution.  The  battle  con- 
tinued tin  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  nearly  twelve  hours. 
Captain  Morris,  of  the  Bristol,  was  killed,  and  captain 
Scott,  of  the  Experiment,  wounded  beyond  almost  all  hope 
of  his  life.  The  ships  were  greatly  damaged  The  Bristol 
had  one  hundred  and  eleven  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
Experiment  seventy-nine.  The  ActKon  frigate,  not  being 
able  to  be  got  off  the  shoal,  was  set  fire  to  by  Parker,  and 
burnt  to  the  water's  edge.  Clinton  sailed  away,  after  thi<t 
ignominious  attempt  to  join  general  Howe,  but  some  of  the 
vessels  were  compelled  to  remain  some  time  at  Long  Island 
to  refit.  ^ 
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The  Americans  were,  of  course,  greatly  elated  by  this 
success.  Colonel  Moutrie,  who  defended  the  fort,  was 
highly  complimented  for  his  bravery  ;  the  garrison  were 
much  applauded ;  and  a  sergeant  received  a  present  of  a 
sword  from  the  people  of  Charleston  for  his  gallant  conduct 
on  the  occasion.  The  safety  of  the  fort  and  town,  however, 
depended  on  the  army  of  general  Lee,  for,  had  he  not 
protected  it  from  the  first,  the  fort  on  Sullivan  Island  would 
have  been  easily  reduced,  and  the  town  exposed  to 
bombardment. 

In  Virginia,  lord  Dunmore  made  a  last  endeavour  to  rouse 
the  loyal  portion  of  the  population.  His  plan  had  some- 
thing impracticable  in  it.  He  sent  out  a  Mr.  Connelly,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  to  excite  the  people  of  the  interior 
and  of  the  back  settlements  to  arms.  They  were  to  engage 
several  Indian  tribes  to  join  them,  and  Connelly,  collecting 
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a  body  of  men  at  Pittsburgh,  was  to  burst  into  Virginia, 
with  his  miscellaneous  host  and  his  Indian  allies,  and, 
<ie8cending  the  Potomac  to  Alexandria,  was  then  to  be  met 
by  lord  Dunmore  and  such  forces  as  he  could  muster.  But 
Connelly  was  recognised,  seized  in  the  back  settlements,  and 
conveyed  to  Philadelphia  in  irons,  where  his  papers  were 
examined,  revealing  the  whole  plan,  and  completely  putting 
an  end  to  lord  Dunmore's  operations.  Connelly  was  treated 
with  much  severity  by  the  Americans. 

But  whilst  these  conflicts  were  taking  place,  the  revolution 
was  marching  on  at  full  speed,  and  had  reached  its  acm^— 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  continental  congrew, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  passed  a  resolution  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  such  of  the  States  as  had  not  framed  for  themselves 
such  constitutions  as  were  required  by  the  altered  circum- 


stances of  the  country,  to  forthwith  frame  such  as  slioull 
be  conducive  to  their  safety  and  welfiEtre.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  all  the  newspapers,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
that,  as  the  king  of  England,  in  concurrence  with  his  par- 
liament, had  excluded  the  people  of  those  colonies  from  lii> 
protection,  it  becanie  indispensable  to  abolish  the  constitu- 
tion established  by  that  power,  and  frame  one  for  themselves. 
Here  was  a  plain  declaration ;  there  was  no  longer  any 
mistake.  Congress  had  voted  for  independence,  and  it  was 
curious  to  see  the  immediate  effect  of  this,  in  causing  a 
number  of  double-dealing  patriots  to  throw  off  their  dis- 
simulation, and  put  in  their  eager  claims  for  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  this  idea.  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  zealously 
claimed  it  for  himself;  and  the  friends  of  Dr.  Franklin 
claimed  it  as  boldly  for  him,  notwithstanding  his  continual 
protestations  in  England,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  stay  there, 
that  he  desired  nothing  of  the  kind.  His  own  private  letters, 
however,  already  quoted,  justify  the  claims  of  his  friends, 
which  at  once  establish  his  duplicity  and  his  patriotism. 

There  was  no  man  in  the  colonies,  nevertheless,  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  bring  the  open  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence to  a  cri«tis  as  Thomas  Paine,  the  celebrated  author 
of  "  The  Rights  of  Man  "  and  of  "  The  Age  of  Reason.^' 

Paine  was  originally  a  quaker  and  staymaker  at  Tbetford, 
in  Norfolk.  He  renoimced  his  quakerism  and  his  staymaking, 
became  an  exciseman,  and  then  an  usher  in  a  school,  revert- 
ing again  to  the  gauging  of  ale  firkin?.  In  1772  he  wrote 
a  pamphlet  on  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  inadequate 
payment  of  the  excise  officers,  laying  them  open  to  bribe?. 
&c.  This  pamphlet  having  been  sent  to  Franklin',  induced 
hini  to  reconmiend  the  poor  author  to  emigrate  to  America. 
Paine  adopted  the  advice,  and  settled  at  Philadelphia  in 
1774.  He  there  devoted  himself  to  political  literature, 
wrote  for  the  papers  and  journals,  finally  edited  the 
"  Philadelphia  Magazine,"  and,  imbibing  all  the  ardour  of 
revolution,  wrote,  in  January  of  the  present  year,  a  pam- 
phlet called  "  Common  Sense." 

This  pamphlet  was  the  spark  which  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  fire  the  train  of  independence.  It  at  once  seized  on  tLx^ 
imagination  of  the  public,  cast  all  other  writers  into  the  shade. 
and  flew,  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  copies,  overall 
the  colonies.  It  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  small  island,  thret 
thousand  miles  off,  ruling  that  immense  continent,  and 
threatening,  by  its  insolent  assumption,  the  expanding  ener- 
gies of  three  millions  of  men,  more  vigorous,  virtuous,  and 
free,  than  those  who  sought  to  enslave  them.  During  th^ 
winter  and  spring  this  lucid  and  admirably  reasoned  pairi- 
phlet  was  read  and  discussed  everywhere,  and  by  all  classes, 
bringing  the  conviction  that  immediate  independence  wof 
necessary.  The  common  fire  blazed  up  in  the  congress,  and 
the  thing  was  done.  As  for  Paine,  poor  as  the  country  was. 
the  congress  of  Pennsylvania  voted  him '  three  houdre*! 
pounds ;  the  university  of  that  province  cdhferred  on  Lini 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ;  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  founded  by  Franklii.. 
and  afterwards  clerk  of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs.  Ii 
a  word,  he  became  the  great  oracle  on  subjects  of  governir.eLt 
and  constitutions,  i^nd  contrived,  both  by  personal  exertions 
and  through  the  press,  to  urge  on  the  utter  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  country.    We  shall  hereafter 
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find  him  as  busily  employed  in  co-operating  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  France — ^the  o&pn»g  of  tke  present  revolulk»«-a6 
a  member  of  the  Freaeh  nfttioaal  assembly. 

Besides  pampkkts,  sfinMNSfi  to  ike  people  a&d  hanngues 
to  the  soldiers  were  tyMidiimwly  aiidres&ed,  to  bring  the 
mass  to  th/e  fusion  point  of  independence.  George  UL  and 
EngUnd  wer»depicjb«d  in  terrific  cdours  u  Pharaoli  aodUM 
land  0^  boadaife;  the  poor  afflicted  Americans  were  tbe 
oppwsawd  children  of  Israel.  A  British  o^er  in  ^Ksguise, 
listened  to  a  speech  addressed  to  a  hddy  of  militia  by  their 
colonel,  in  which  he  was  botb  scriptural  and  classieal,  em- 
beUishing  his  oration  with  quotations  from  Ceaar  snd 
Fompey,  brigndU^  -  generals  Putnam  and  Ward !  The 
peo{^e  addressed  on  the  8al>ject  of  independence  oft«n 
turned  round  with  Tery  posing  questions,  as,  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  independenx^?  *'  and  on  one  occasion  a  oorreqKW- 
dent  of  Washington  iefonned  him  that  the  answer  was, 
'^  We  mean  a  form  of  government  to  make  us  independent 
of  the  rich,  and  every  «an  Me  to  do  as  he  pleases." 

Amongst  the  ptorinees  employing  tfaMwelves  to  carry  out 
the  regOMMBpndaJBOft  of  ijud  congreai,  by  framing  new  con- 
stititiMM,  that  0t  New  York  was  emboldened  by  the 
presMM*  af  WasMygton  and  his  army  to  disregard  the 
roysJiite,  ad»d  to  fiovne  a  p«t<ee%  indqmdent  system. 
Governor  Utorris  took  tlie  l^ad  in  tlw  ntorft  party,  mvI 
decktfsed  that  the  Hme  wm  now  como  to  astopting  entiie 
independence.  On  i^  27th  of  May,  a  feeofaHfton  to  tlMt 
cffisot  WW  poMei,  assertioi^  thaii,  as  governor  Tryon  had 
voluateOr  oMiMtod  (the&d;  being  he  had  fled  for  his  fife). 
It  WM  nmmuj  to  fill  uf  hisofiee  accevding  W  the  inherent 
nghAs  of  Urn  pwple,  to  abdish  the  M  awenbly,  which 
had  beeai  called  ujoder  nefuJatiew  paesed  by  Great  Britoin, 
now  beeome  hostile,  and  to  dbet  a  new  awewMy,  and  enteb- 
lish  %  new  govemmenl;  totelly  ind^ndMt  of  all  &Nign 
and  external  power.  The  (tde^^eies  of  the  SMemhlgr  weie 
ioetrttcted  to  support  these  pnnei^  m  tiie  eongfw. 

The  assembly  of  Tirginie,  veetijig  in  convention  ai 
WUUemsbitfg  on  the  6ldL  of  >lay,  dvew  up  a  deetecntioii  of 
rights,  a  doennent  which  afterwavds  became  the  model  for 
tho  celebrated  "^  righte  of  maa  *"  with  the  French  revoliiiaon- 
ists.  In  thisdecleanritlcNiit  wm  eawrted  that  the  righhi  of  the 
people  cannot  eiset  wilih  hereditary  monarchy ;  and  in  the 
fourth  article  tt  wee  alBnned;  the*  the  idea  ai  ''a  men  being 
bom  a  magipfaelw,  a  Ibgielator,  or  a  judge,  is  unnatural  and 
absuvl**  And,  aeeoedlngly,  lichasd  Henry  Lee,  as  one  of 
their  delegeta^  on  the  Ttk  of  June,  moved  in  the  general 
cangreas,  tivnt  ''HieBe  united  oobnies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  stetee;  thai  they  are 
absolved  ib>m  all  allegiance  to  the  Bntieh  ccown,  and  that 
all  politicAl  oonneotion  between  them  and  6ie  state  of  Great 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totaUy  ^ssolsrad;  t^at 
nieaeurse  diould  immediately  be  taken  for  procuring  the 
assistance  of  foreign  powew,  and  a  eonf.3deration  be 
formed  to  bind  the  colonies  more  closely  together." 

This  all -important  question  was  adjourn^  to  the  next 
day,  the  8th  of  June,  when  it  was  debated  in  a  committ<*e 
of  the  whole  house.  As  the  whole  debate,  however,  took 
place  with  closed  doors,  as  all  great  debates  of  congress  diil, 
to  hide  the  real  state  of  opinion,  and  to  give  to  the  ultimate 
decision  the  air  of  unanimity,  the  reports  of  it  are  meagre 


and  unsatisfactory.      We  know,  however,  that  Lee,  the 
original  mover,  was  supported  by  his  colleague  Wythe,  and 
most  enecgetieaJI^  by  Mm  AdHme;  that  it  was  eb  vigor- 
ouflly  opposed   if   John   I>iek»MQft  and   his  coUea^o?, 
Wilson,  of  FeuwykmnM,  ami  Kehert  livisfiUiee,  of  New 
York,  by  Edward  Auiledfe,  ef  fientib  Cmiim.     More- 
over,  a  onuMmhk  wmk»  ef  mnwhinrs  fce»dift«ent  staUs 
opposed  the  moiien,  en  the  immd,  not  of  iis  bcieg  im> 
proper  in  itmM,  hmt,  e»  yet,  pKneten.    Six  eokuucsde- 
clared  for    it,    kwhiiiiiir   Vtt|?»A;    FewM^lviiua,  Is'ew 
Jersey,  and  MerylMd,  wene  eK|«MJgr  a^wMt  it.   Xew 
York,  Dekwere,  and  fiosth  CvefiaA,  wens  not  deeidfldto 
move  yet ;  and  it  wee  prepeeed  to  five  them  Hme  to  make 
up  their  miAchi.    Ik.  £»%,  oi  Geeefia,  piet«etod  a^t 
it,  and  quitted  the  eesifrenu    To  fhre  time  for  gnater 
unanimity,  the  SKdtjeet  was  poetpennd  iaU  tfc»  lit  of  J«ly; 
but,  meantime,  a  eomnMtee  was  apfonted  to  draw  op  a 
declaration  of  independsaee.    The  nemhens  i^  this  eom- 
mitteerwerc  only  five,  neoady,  ThfiMifi  Jirffiomn,  nf  Wr 
ginia ;  John  Adams,  of  Me«aehfleetts  ;  Mogfr  Gkumu^oi 
Coneeetj«ut ;  Hiohaed  R.  LivingstesA,  of  liew  York;  ml 
Bes^jamifi  FndUia,  of  FewMfieink.     Beaidts  thii,  Uo 
other  rewmitteeii  were  appointed    one  te^dnw  «p  a  pitfiot 
coafodemtaoo,  and  the  oth^  topffepawAe^eneof  tWtams 
pr<^per  for  foewgn  allianceft.    A  hoaedof  verweaaleoatab- 
iJehed,  and  John  Adajss  wne  wiminnrfiaJ  its  ehainsss-'. 
post,  says  the  ABLeiican  hiatoriea,  tHkbetii,  ^  whkhgimiiiin 
a  fiill  inetghit  into  the  deteik  of  efiufll^  end  ceaifelkdhiib  to 
eomf^iein,  like  Wasliinfton,  iSud^  eten  in  thie  iafoat  sipe  o: 
oor  lepnMic,  eomption  efeonnded,  and  a  pB&kaM^K 
avanoe,  whieh  threatened  the  mia  ef  Ameeiea;  the  gpldc: 
afe  of  pure,  dfeiatecested  peiriolnia,  being  mech  likeal 
other  goklen  ages-^-A  thing  at  a  dlatamw,  which  will  not 
beer  a  eksee  ini^ection." 

On  the  let  of  July  the  report  ef  tiba  eonautee  was  sea  I 

together  with  the  form  of  doclamtion  aa  deavn  op  hyM^^- 

eon,  hut  afterwards  remodelled  by  Fnokita  and  the  com- 

nuMee.    Nine  states  now  voted  for  indBpandwwft.    Pan'^- 

syLvonia  and  South  Carolina  mted  apunet  It.    Delaware 

and  Sooth  Carolina  requested  aa  Mdjonmmmit  to  the  ncy<. 

day,  ifi  oader  to  make  up  theur  minda,  when  thfiry  votoi  ^^^ 

ii,  a  new  delegate   having  annred  from  Ddawam  with 

firmer  instructions.    New  York  hM  out  agnifuM'  iudoiKa- 

dence,  general  Howe  having  now  acrived  ai  Sendy  Book. 

and  the  pfoviodud  congiEeas  having  retired  from  New  You 

to  White  Plains.     Jay  and  govwaior  Mocds,  from  tlu: 

state,  were,  however,  Tebement  for  independence,  aawrting 

that  the  oongreei  of  9ew  Tori^  aa^  to  he  dissolved,  ani 

delegates  sent  op  to  a  new  and  more  popnhtf  oopgress. 

ifoeeis  said  thai;  oongrem  bod,  in  fret,  eetebliahed  an  ia^^- 

pendent  sovereignty  of  i|a  own ;  it  had  coanad  money,  tak^"*^ 

armies,  and  regulated  oommerse.     It  alone  required  on: 

thing  more— to  enter  into  foreign  alliaiiaia;  and  even  that 

they  had  cUbbled  in.     They  were  treating  with  Canail^i 

and  France  and  Spain  they  ought  to  treat  with ;  the  rest 

wa^  hot  a  name. 

The  r*-v()lutionary  party  in  New  York  determine^l  t-i 
carry  tlieni,  and  the  revolutionary  party  in  PennsylvaiiLi 
the  sime,  riorht  or  WTong.  In  Pennsylvania  delegates  i:.- 
sistel  that  thosG  of  their  colleagues  who  were  averse  to  Ui 
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declaration  should  absent  themselves,  and  those  favourable 
to  it  should  attend  and  vote.  From  Delaware,  one  single 
delegate,  Cseaar  Rodney,  voted  and  decided  the  question 
ia  that  province.  The  New  York  assembly  only  nominally 
recanstructed  its  provincial  congress.  Instead  of  calling  the 
riectors  together,  as  recommended  by  the  report  of  the  28th 
of  May,  some  of  the  freeholders  and  voters  declared  such  of 
the  old  members  as  were  willing  to  vote  for  the  declaration 
re-elected;  and  this  irregular  and  clearly  unconstitutional 
body  attended  and  voted  for  the  declaration.  Thus  a  body, 
chosen  by  a  very  small  minority,  contrary  to  the  law  they  had 
themselves  established,  set  aside  the  plain  will  of  the  ma- 
jority ;  for,  since  the  arrival  of  Howe  at  Sandy  Hook,  the 
roy&listo  came  forth  again,  and  were  as  resolute  against 
separation  as  ever.  Even  of  the  number  of  delegates  thus 
sent  up  in  violation  of  all  rule,  one  of  them,  John  Alsop, 
refused  to  vote  for  the  declaration,  and,  after  making  a 
solemn  protest,  quitted  the  congress.  S3m3  other  dele- 
gates—amongst  them,  John  Dickenson,  of  Pennsylvania — 
staid,  and  protested  totally  against  the  whole  proceeding, 
declaring  they  would  never  sign  the  declaration. 

By  these  violent,  arbitrary,  and  unprincipled  means  was 
ftt  length  pased  the  fiimoua  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  original  motion  for  such  a  declaration,  on  the  8th  of 
Jane,  had  only  bden  supportedby  a  bare  majority  of  seven 
stat»  to  six ;  and  now  the  whole  thirteen  states  were  said 
to  have  assented,  though  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  several 
signatures  were  wanting,  and  were  not  suppUed  till  months 
afterwards  by  newly-chosen  delegates. 

Besides  Alsop  resigning  as  delegate  of  New  York, 
Dickenson,  Andrew  Allen,  late  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  others  who  voted  against  the  declaration,  were  recalled, 
and  Andrew  AUen*s  brother  William  threw  up  his  commis- 
sion of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  continental  army. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  that  never  had  a  country  a  more 
righteous  cause  than  North  America,  and  never  was  one 
carried  by  means  less  commanding  our  respect.  A  certain 
number  of  men,  violent  and  regardless  of  the  voices  or 
rights  of  others,  domineered  over  the  majority  by  the  same 
Lardy  insolence  as  the  southern  states  now  domineer  over 
the  northern  ones.  They  had  not  &ith  enough  in  the 
nubility  of  their  cause  to  allow  righteous  principles  to 
operate  unchecked  until  their  triumph,  but  attempted  to 
force  the  course  of  events,  irrespective  of  truth  and  justice, 
whilst  seeking  victory.  That  trickiness,  now  grown  to  its 
height  under  the  name  of  Tankeyism,  shows  its  slimy 
trail  even  on  the  broad  and  thickly-signed  sheet  of  the  Act 
of  Independence.  The  declaration  once  engrossed  on  parch- 
ni?nt  and  signed,  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  the  republican  party 
appeared  more  undisguised.  AH  who  continued  of  the  royalist 
party  were  menaced  with  fines  and  punishments.  "  Very 
^?rious,'*  says  their  own  historian,  Hildreth,  ^*  was  the  change 
in  the  legal  poeition  of  the  class  known  as  tories,  in  many  of 
the  states  a  large  minority,  and  in  all  respectable  for  wealth 
an  I  social  position.  Of  those  thus  stigmatised,  some  were 
ioclined  to  favour  the  utmost  claims  of  the  mother  country ; 
^utthe  greater  part,  though  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
l)ritij!h  connection,  yet.  deprecated  the  policy  which  had 
*  •fought  on  so  fatal  a  quarrel.  This  loyal  minority— especi- 
9k\\y  in  its  more  conspicuous  members  ^as  the  warmth  of 


political  feeling  increased,  had  been  exposed  to  the  violence 
of  mobs,  and  to  aU  sorts  of  personal  indignities,  in  which 
private  malice,  or  a  wanton  and  insolent  spirit  of  mischief^ 
had  been  too  often  gratified,  under  the  disguise  of 
patriotism.*' 

'^  The  barbarous  and  disgraceful  conduct  of  tarring  and 
feathering,  and  carting  tories — ^placing  them  in  a  cart  and 
carrying  them  about  as  a  sort  of  spectacle — ^had  become,  in 
some  places,  a  favourite  amusement.  To  restrain  these  out- 
rages, always  to  be  apprehended  in  times  of  tumult  and 
revolution,  congress  had  especially  committed  the  oversight 
of  tories  and  suspected  persons  to  the  regularly-appointed 
committees  of  inspection  and  observation  for  the  several 
counties  and  districts.  But  even  these  oommittees  were  not 
always  very  judicious  or  discriminating  in  the  exercise  of 
despotic  powers  implied  in  that  delicate  trust. 

'*By  the  recent  political  changes,  tories  and  suspected 
persons  became  exposed  to  dangers  from  the  law  as  well  as 
firom  mobs.  Having  boldly  sdzed  the  reins  of  government, 
the  new  state  authorities  claimed  the  allegiance  of  all 
residents  within  their  limits;  and,  under  the  lead  and  recom- 
mendation of  congress,  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
their  authority  were  exposed  to  severe  penalties,  confiscation 
of  property,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and,  finally,  death.  ^ 
The  new  governments,  however,  were  slow  in  resorting  to 
extreme  measures.  The  most  obnoxious  tories  had  ahready 
emigrated ;  and,  for  the  present,  the  new  governments  con- 
tented themselves  with  admonitions,  fines,  recognisances  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  prohibitions  to  go  beyond  certain  limits. 
To  many  of  the  more  ardent  leaders,  this  leniency  appeared 
dangerous.  ^  Can  we  subsist  ?  *  wrote  Hawley  to  Gerry ; 
^did  any  state  ever  subsbt  without  exterminating 
traitors?'" 

In  these  facts,  stated  by  their  own  historians,  we  have 
the  germs  of  the  present  character  of  the  Americans.  The 
disregard  of  personal  right  in  asserting  the  general  right  ; 
the  domination  over  all  liberty  of  private  judgment ;  the 
adoption  of  any  trick  or  stratagem  to  insure  their  objects ; 
the  looseness  of  conscience  in  their  pursuit  of  a  determined 
end,  are  but  to-day  more  prominently  forced  on  the  eye,  in 
the  recklessness  of  American  speculation,  in  their  caucuses, 
and  intimidations  in  elections,  in  their  gasconading  of  their 
excellencies  and  bravery,  in  their  readiness  to  insult  their 
own  mother  country  solely  for  their  own  electioneering 
purposes,  in  their  proneness  to  repudiation  of  their  obliga- 
tions, in  their  arbitrary  resentment  against  the  expression  of 
opinions  disagreeable  to  them,  however  just ;  and,  above  all, 
in  their  hugging  of  slavery,  with  all  its  demoralising  conse- 
quences. We  look  in  vain  for  the  original  source  of  these 
characteristics  in  their  English  forefathers,  or  their  English 
contemporaries;  but  whencesoever  they  accrue,  they  were 
unquestionably  not  merely  existent,  but  rife,  at  their 
revolution. 

The  admission  of  slavery  into  their  new  constitution,  in 
direct  and  shameless  violation  of  the  very  first  clause  of  their 
declaration  of  rights,  "  that  all  men  are  horn  equally  free, 
possessing  certain  natural  rights,  of  which  they  cannot,  by 
any  compact,  deprive  their*  posterity,"  was  such  a  thing,  done 
in  the  face  of  all  nations,  as  argued  a  fearful  callousness  to 
the  touches  of  a  noble  shame.     This  odious  feature   of 
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their  consfcitution  was  originally  omitted  in  the  draught  of 
the  act  of  unioo,  but  was  cooceied  to  the  soniheni  states 
in  ordor  to  insuce  the  aoconipUfihoaaiLt  of  the  unioA.  By  a 
rcmarkii^le  Nemssis,  it  is  now  the  menaoing  oause  of  a  G»»^ 
rupture  of  that  union.  Jefferson  says,  that  "  not  only  tb^ 
south,  h^  our  northern  hviihMa  also,  I  believe,  frit  a  Ktile 
tender  under  these  censHves,  fear,  themgh  thehr  people  had 
▼ery  f^w  slaves  themselves,  yet  ihey  had  been  ooiiflideraUe 
earrien  of  them  to  others/' 

Slavery  onoe  admitted  soon  showed  its  dtabolieal  iaftaonoiiB. 
It  «nderm«ftod  the  morality  of  government,  of  retigioa,  and  of 
a  Uf^  bulk  ef  the  eemmunity ;  it  oon^MUed  atave-JKaideis 
to  imitate  popery,  ih  suppvessiBg  the  Bible  amongat  tike  bkek 
popuktioR ;  it  taoght  minietors  of  the  gospel  to  &laily  Uke 
gospel,  and  to  overtvn  all  the  prinoiplea  e£  morality,  juflioe, 
and  truth;  to  make  ik»  wovd  of  peaoe,  and  liberty,  and 
mutual  equHy,  speak  the  most  terrible  bla^ihemies  of  the 
God '*  who  made  of  one  bboi  all  the  natioM  of  the  earth;'' 
it  taugto  sBQSuaHty  to  break  down  all  the  bouiidaries  of 
purity  aad  pepsenal  sanotity  whioh  Ohriat  had  set  up,  and 
led  to  the  oommisston  of  a  orime  almost  exclusively  Asadii- 
eaa — the  seHing  yo«v  ow»oiff«pnng,  the  trading  in  your  owu 
iesh  and  bk>od,  in  your  own  image,  as  wril  as  HxQ  isaage  of 
the  oemmon  Father. 

This  signal  ewrrendsr  of  prineiple  to  ezpedisMoy  ia  the 
case  of  slavery  has,  no  doubt,  yet  to  ba  aveaged,  ia  aaitioaal 
oalamities  and  digruptions,  to  a  degree  frightful  to  ik»  imagi- 
natiea;  bat  it  imwj^iatdy  teaded  to  aggravate  beyond 
everything  else  those  featnrss  of  Ameriean  eharaotar,  the 
brutalSitetof  dads  with  rifles  and  bewiekmves,  the  knaekiag 
one  another  down  on  ^s  floor  of  eongress,  the  cudgslliog  of 
ftsnatois  for  the  independent  espression  of  their  opinioas, 
and  the  monstrosities  and  murders  at  sea,  now  so  freqaeatly 
disgraelng  their  mereaniiile  navy.  These  things  are  too 
notorioas  to  bed^iAed ;  bait,  that  we  may  not  be  aeeasid  of 
iajuetloe  ia  stating  them  ea  this  aeoeisary  ooeaejoO}  we  shall 
add  the  eJMsrvalAone  of  ous  of  their  own  most  esteemed 
writon,  I>r.  C^wnaiagf  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clay-  in  1837, 
since  which  time  suoh  fisatares  have  beooio  still  worse  :^^ 

"  I  oanaot  do  jastiee  to  this  topie  without  speaking  freely 
of  ow  country -<- as  ibeely  as  I  should  of  aay  o&er; 
and,  auliappOy,  we  are  so  aoeaetomed,  as  a  people,  to 
receive  inoease,  to  be  soothed  by  flattery,  aad  to  aoeoiaat 
lepatatioB  a  mere  important  iutewat  than  morality,  that  my 
freedom  may  be  ooastraed  into  a  kind  of  diiloyttlty.  Bat 
it  weM  be  wrong  to  make  oonasssioBs  to  this  dangwaas 
weakness* 

^*  AmoQgst  as  a  spirit  of  lawlassaess  pervades  the  com- 
mnnity,  which,  if  not  repressed,  threatens  the  dissolution  of 
our  preseot  forms  of  society.  Even  in  the  old  states,  aiobs 
are  taking  the  governmont  into  their  hands ;  and  a  profli- 
gate newspaper  finds  little  difliculty  in  sdrrtag  up  multi- 
tudes to  violence.  When  we  look  at  the  parts  of  the  eoantry 
nearest  to  Texas,  we  see  the  arms  of  the  law  paralysed 
by  the  pasdk>ns  of  the  individual:  Add  to  all  this  the  in^ 
vasions  of  the  rights  of  speech  and  of  the  press  by  lawless 
force,  the  extent  and  toleration  of  which  oblige  us  to 
believe  that  a  oonstderable  portion  of  our  citizens  have  no 
oompreheaston  of  the  first  principles  of  liberty.  '  It  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that, .  in   consequence  of  these  and  other 


symptoms,  the  confidenoe  of  many  reflecting  men  in  our  free 
institutions  is  very  maeh  impaired.  Some  despair.  That 
main  pillar  of  public  liberty,  mutual  trust  amongst  oiiizeni, 
is  shaken.  That  we  mast  seek  seearity  for  property  and  lifo 
ia  a  stronger  govemment,  is  a  spreading  conviction.  Men 
who,  ia  pvblic,  talk  of  the  stibiiity  of  oar  instiiHtioia, 
whisper  their  doubtah^-^ei^ps  their  seern^n  private." 

When  we  add  to  these  melaaakoly  featares  of  AmericAn 
character  a  treatment  of  flwe  moa  and  wooaen  of  eeloor 
which  ecaadalises  the  whale  eiviliaad  world,  we  may  truly 
say  that,  when  they  admitted  blaak  slavary  into  their  act  of 
indepeadeaee,  (bey  gave  a  vary  black  ooa^lexinn  to  tbat 
dooument.  The  dedaialioni  cQBtaiaed  the  foUowiflg 
aasertions  of  fipeedom  >^\.  That  aU  mea  are  bom  eqvsUj 
fipse,  possessing^  oartaia  natural  rigbts,  of  whioh  th^ 
oa«Bot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  their  posterity.  2.  That 
all  power  is  vested  in  the  people,  fiNim  whom  it  is  derived 
(bat  it  was  voted  in  eeogress  the  blacks  made  no  psrt  of 
the  people).  8.  That  they  have  an  iaabeaable,  inddea- 
aible  right  to  reform,  alter,  or  abdUah  their  form  of  gov«m< 
ment  at  pleasure.  4.  That  the  idea  af  an  h^wditsry  tot 
magistsate  is  vaguAunl  aad  absurd. 

The  Ameriaans  did  acA  make  their  dftslasatioii  of  iade- 
pendeaoe  till  they  had  assuxanoee  from  Fwooe  that  the 
French  king  was  prepared  io  soppeti  them  wiih  men, 
money,  aad  am».  The  English  govenimeikt,  as  lord  North 
publicly  deobred  in  parHameat,  had  long  heard  of 
Ameriean  emiflaarias  at  Paris  seekiug  aid  there.  We  bive 
this  statement,  again,  firoia  governor  JMorris,  ia  ooDjjiraa; 
and  John  Jay,  in  his  **  Life  and  Opinions,**  published  by 
his  son,  not  onJy  gives  a  ciioiiniBtaatial  aoeonnt  of  ik» 
aanuanoe  of  French  add,  but  adds  that  it  had  the  effect  ot 
iodaeiag  the  eongvees  to  take  Hm  deoiaive  step  of  iQskiog 
the  declaratioa.  This  k  Jay^s  aooouAi  :•**-''  Seme  time  in 
the  ooarae  of  this  year,  1775,  probably  about  the  montli  of 
Novesaber,  ooogMOB  was  iaibrmedtkat  a  foreigner  was  tbere 
ia  Philadelphia  who  was  dasiroas  of  BGMking  to  thee  ^ 
important  aad  oeafidewtial  ooBkmuBiealaon*  This  istiatt- 
tion  having  baea  seversji  tiaua  r^eated»  a  oonajaittee,  ooo- 
sisiftBg  of  Mr.  Jay,  0c  FiaaUiA»  aad  Mr.  Jefoson,  vts 
appointed  to  hear  what  the  foreigDer  bad  to  say.  These 
gentlemea  i^preed  to  meet  him  in  o&e  of  the  coau&iitee 
rooms  in  GarpeaAers'  Hall.  Ak  the  timo  appointed,  they 
went  there,  aad  fbuad  already  acrivad  aa  elderly,  lame 
gentlesaan,  having  the  appeaieaaee  of  4a  old  wooaded  Fieoch 
officer.  They  told  him  they  were  auihoriwd  to  receive  his 
communication,  upoa  which  he  said  thai  his  mfiat  Christisii 
majesty  had  heard  witii  pleasors  of  the  exertions  oMde  by 
the  Ameriean  coloaias  in  ddanoe  of  their  rights  V»i 
privileges ;  that  his  nmjesty  wished  ^em  snoceas,  and  would, 
whenever  it  should  be  neoessary,  maaifiMt  nynre  openly  his 
frieadly  sentuaents  towards  thena. 

"The  committee  requested  to  know  bis  authority  for 
those  assuraaoes.  He  answered  only  by  drawing  his  ba&<l 
across  his  throat,  aad  sayiag,  '  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  care 
of  my  head.'  They  then  asked  what  demoastratioas  ui 
friendship  they  might  expect  fom  the  king  of  France. 
'Gentlemen,'  answered  the  Ibreigijer,  '  if  you  want  arntf. 
you  shall  have  them ;  if  you  want  ammmation,  you  «h»J 
have  it;  if  you  want  oMmey,  you  shall  hare  it.'    Th«? 
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committee  observed  thai  thoBd  asramnoes  were  indeed  im* 
ixjirt^nt,  bctt  again  desii^  to  kiiovr  by  wkat  authority 
thcT  were  made.  ^Gentkanen,'  said  lie,  i^peating  his 
furmer  gestm^  'I  abtril  take  care  <»f  iny  head;'  and 
tkis  WAS  tke  only  aMwer  ik/ej  ooald  obtain  irock  him. 
lie  was  deefi  in  PMladdphia  no  more.  It  wa«  the 
D^'iiiion  of  ^  comnaUiee  tibat  he  was  a  secret  agent  of 
I  lie  French  court,  and  directed  to  give  these  indirect  as- 
urauces,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  he  might  be  disavowed, 
if  necessary.'  " 

lu  consequence,  Mr.  Jay  says,  a  secret  committee,  of 
wiiich  he  himself  was  a  member,  and  which  had  Theonas 
Paine  for  its  secretary,  was  appointed  to  correspond  with 
til/  friends  of  America  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
ot'ur  p.irts  of  the  world.  Encouraged  by  th«  asM,iwic3s  of 
France,  the  secret  committee  was  soon  coftTerted  into  a 
public  one,  and  agents  were  sent  off  to  almoitt  every  court 
cf  Europe  to  solicit  aid  of  one  kind  or  another  against  the 
i;::»:Iier  country,  not  omitting  even  Spain,  NapJea,  HoUand, 
.1.1  Russia.  Silas  Deane  was  dispatched  to  Parii  im  March 
>.!'  this  year,  to  announce  the  almost  certainty  of  a  1ii>tal 
>  7'aration  of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  and  to  solicit 
I-..-  promised  co-operation. 

The  Americans  had  great  hopes  of  exciting  a  reb^OfH  iA 
Ireland  at  the  same  time  that  l^ey  promoted  tin  diaooMtmt 
if  tlu^  people  of  England.  Jay  tells  w  tittt  Im  wm «Mh* 
\ '  >yed  to  draw  up  at  this  time  a«  aAdrawi  to  tlw  Iiiiis  in 
v.Lleh  he  took  care  to  remind  thcna  of  tbt  ^pfWMweni  of 
:■)  aiselves  by  Great  Britain ;  of  tkeir  l(fr«  Ifor  <Im  Iittli, 
aiil  deep  sympathy  with  their  msmgi ;  of  ^  gnrtitode  of 
tkj  Aiiiericaus  for  the  friendly  ipiiit  ^ktsy  luid  ttaaifoted 
towards  them  during  the  tyratuttei  of  Ea|{lanj.  Th^ 
d.^.lured  their  necessity  ciei&p^vg  teadii  witii  Xr^laftd  as 
veil  as  England ;  because,  if  tiiey  did  not,  fin|^laifed  would 
cjatiuuc  the  trade  through  Xreiamd.  A&d  ^i^  -^ai  coft- 
ilaled : — ^^  Compelled  to  behold  thotuwads  of  oiar  country •> 
laju  imprisoned,  and  men,  wofiftea,  and  c^tHdren,  in 
1  romlbcuous  and  unmerited  misery ;  when  we  find  aH  fidtlk 
w.  an  end,  and  sacred  treaties  turned  into  tricks  of  state ; 
V.  lien  we  2>erceived  our  friends  and  kinsmen  faaaftaored,  our 
LiUtations  plundereJ,  our  houses  in  flamea,  and  oor  oiiod 
L^i'jiy  inhabitants  fed  only  by  the  hand  of  charity;  who 
cm  blame  us  for  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  progress  of 
u-j  desolation?  Who  can  censure  us  for  repelling  the 
c/.tackdof  such  a  barbarous  band?  Who,  in  such  circum- 
lances,  would  not  obey  the  great,  the  universal,  the  divine 
U.r  of  seil-preservation  ?  Though  viliiied  as  wanting  sjarit, 
Vsi  are  determined  to  behave  like  men ;  though  insulted  and 
abasec^,  we  wish  for  rec<moyiatia& ;  though  defamed  as 
feliuoujs,  we  are  ready  to  obey  the  laws;  and  though 
eh^ge!l  with  rebellion,  ve  wiU  cheerfully  bleed  in  defence 
of  our  Borea^a  in  a  righteous  cause.  What  more  can  we 
m'^  What  moi^  oaa  we  offer?  We  know  that  you  are 
not  without  yxmt  grievances.  We  synipathise  with  you  in 
your  disttiHB,  and  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  design  of . 
Hihjagati&g  OS  hae  persuaded  the  adminiatratian  to  dispense  to 
Ireland  some  V^agrant  tnys  of  ministerial  sunshine.  Even  | 
tlie  tender  mennes  of  govenftment  hare  long  been  cruel  ^ 
towards  you.  In  the  fat  pai^ltEres  of  Irdand,  many  hungry  i 
l«mcides  have  fed  and  grown  etrong  to  labour  in  her 


dostraotion.  We  hope  the  patient  abiding  of  the  meek  may 
not  always  be  forgotten." 

It  is  edifying  to  recollect  that  this  Mr.  Jay,  who  thus 
declared  the  Americans  still  ready  to  obey  the  laws,  still  long^ 
ing  for  reconciliation,  still  prepared  to  Ueed  for  their 
sovereign  m.  a  righthil  cause,  had  been  always  amongst  tLo 
foremost  in  forckig  on  the  peo^  of  New  York  to  an  irre- 
concilable rupture,  and  in  authorising  a  minority  to  send 
ddkegates  to  supersede  in  congress  the  delegates  of  the 
pr<^)«eriy-ooiistituted  assembly,  because  they  would  not  vote 
for  the  declaration  of  independence. 

It  is  a  rery  significant  fact,  that,  though  the  declaration 
of  independence  had  thus  been  violently  and  irregularly 
forced  into  being,  its  announcement  was  everywhere 
Noeived  with  a  cold  indifference.  When  it  arrived  from 
congress  at  the  camp,  it  was,  by  Washington's  order,  read 
aloud  at  the  head  of  every  regiment,  but  it  produced  no 
particular  seiitation.  The  adjutant-  general  (Reed)  docs  not 
even  KOHtioti  it  in  his  almost  daily  letters  to  his  wife ; 
and  hie  hiegrapher  remarks  in  his  Life,  written  at  the 
present  day,  that,  "  No  one  can  read  tlie  private  corre- 
spondenoc  of  the  times  without  being  struck  with  the 
slight  k^preiuon  made,  on  either  the  army  or  the  mass  of 
the  fwople,  hf  the  declaration."  Jared  Sparks,  indeed,  in 
his  "  L£fe  of  Washington,"  makes  the  general,  in  his  letters 
to  ooQgretts  tsy  that  the  troops  ''  testified  their  warmest 
apfH-obatioia ;  ^  ha^  iord  Mahon  (see  ap^ndix  to  his  History 
of  Engiasd,  toL  tL)  Imb  so  completely  exposed  his  falsifi- 
xmlAoiia  of  the  oHginal  kttwrs  and  ^spatches  of  Washington, 
tliat  tlus  ftMertioii,  oontraiy  to  the  general  evidence,  is  of 
ilttle  Taibe.  The  mmt  auirked  aot  following  the  publica- 
ttOBi  of  the  dec^amtaon  waa,  that  a  party  of  soldiers  pulled 
'Aomn  aad  bdieaded  a  kadeft  tftatoe  of  George  III.,  which 
had  heen  erected  in  1^  Broadway,  at  New  York,  six  years 
VefoM,  and  eairt  k  into  bvlleia. 

Lord  Howe  am^  frott  £ffgland,  and  cast  anchor  off 
Sandy  Hook,  a  few  hown  aft«r  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendeBCe  had  been  read  to  the  army  by  Washington.  He 
had  l)«en  expected  by  his  brother,  general  Howe,  who  had 
«Rmd  at  the  sane  pcint  on  the  29th  of  June,  supposing  he 
slioisld  And  the  adadral  akeady  there.  General  Howe  had 
beeft  iwoBtediately  waited  on  by  governor  Try  on,  who  was 
lying  t&ere  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  and  had  engaged  two 
hundred  volunteers  ftx)m  amongst  the  tories  of  New  York, 
who  were  violently  incensed  at  the  persecutions  of  the 
republicans,  who  had  denounced  the  penalty  of  death  on  all 
who  in  any  way  assisted  the  English,  and  were  then 
confiscating  and  selling  then*  property  by  public  auction. 
General  Howe  found  Washington  alneady  ia  New  Yori[, 
and  actiirely  engaged  in  throwing  up  entrendaMientft,  both 
there  and  on  Long  Isknd,  to  close  the  Hudson  against  the 
English  fleet.  Washington^  head-qtmrten  were  at  New 
York ;  those  of  general  Sullivan,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Long  Island,  opposite  to  New  Yoric;  and  Goveriior>i 
Island,  Panlus  Hook,  New  Rochefie,  aiid  otiier  points, 
were  strongly  defended  to  protect  tlie  rear  of  the  city. 

At  the  time  of  admiral  Howe's  awital,  the  army  of 
Washington  did  not  amonnt  to  more  than  seventeen 
thousand  men,  of  whom  three  thousand  were  sick,  and  but 
abottt  ten  thousand  men  fit  for  dnty.    By  his  letters  to 
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coDgresB,  it  is  clear  that  he  entertained  very  little  hope  of 
maintaining  hiB  ground  in  case  of  attack,  for  the  fresh 
forces  brought  by  Howe  from  England,  being  joined  by  the 
shattered  remains  of  Sir  Peter  Parker's  squadron,  amounted 
to  twenty  thousand  men.  A  few  days  afterwards,  however, 
he  was  joined  by  two  regiments  from  Philadelphia,  and  by 
large  bodies   of   New  York  and  New    England    militia, 


His  first  act  was  to  dispatch  a  letter  to  Franklin,  who,  in 
England,  had  expressed  so  earnest  a  desire  for  accommoda- 
tion of  all  differences,  informing  him  of  his  commission  to 
seek  reconciliation,  and  of  his  powers  for  the  purpose.  But 
the  declaration  being  now  made,  Franklin  had  no  longer  a 
motive  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments,  and  he  replied  in  terms 
which  greatly  astonished  Howe,  filling  his  letters  only  with 


THOMAS  JEFFEKSO:^.      FROM  AN  AUTHENTIC  PORTRAFr. 


raising  his  army  to  twenty-seven  thousand  men,  but  of  these 
a  large  number  were  sick.  He  now  posted  strong  reinforce^ 
ments  in  Brooklyn.  On  this,  general  Howe  quitted  Sandy 
Hook,  and  advanced  to  Staten  Island,  where  he  could  watch 
the  operations  of  the  enemy.  The  Americans  abandoned 
Staten  Island,  on  his  approach,  without  firing  a  gun. 

Things  being  in  this  position  on  the  arrival  of  lord 
admiral  Howe,  he  determined  still,  notwithstanding  the 
proclamation  of  independence,  to  make  every  effort  to  pro- 
cure a  last  chance  of  peace.  He  deeply  regretted  the  delays 
which  had  attended  his  fleet,  and  lost  no  time  in  sending  on 
shore  an  intimation  that  he  brought  conciliatory  overtures. 


complaints  of  "  atrocious  injuries,''  and  of  what  America 
had  endured  from  "  your  proud  and  uninformed  nation.'* 

Howe  next  turned  to  Washington,  to  whom  he  dispatched 
a  flag  of  truce,  bearing  a  letter  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
But,  as  Washington  could  only  be  regarded  as  an  inswgent 
chief,  lord  Howe  thought  he  could  not  officially  recognise 
a  title  only  conferred  by  the  American  congress,  and 
therefore  did  not  address  him  as  general,  but  simply  as 
George  Washington,  esquire.  Washington  refused  to  treat 
in  any  other  character  than  that  of  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  forces.  He  instantly  returned  Howe's  letter, 
and  forwarded  the  other  papers  to  congress.    One  of  theic 
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])apors  Wi\s  a  circular  declaration  to  all  the  bite  itsyal 
go  vomers,  iiiclading  a  copy  of  lord  Howe's  commiMnon,  and 
an  oU'er  of  pardon  to  all  who  should  eubmit ;  and  that  a^y 
town  or  province  which  declared  ite  adhesion  to  the  crown 
fihuuld  at  once  be  exempt  from  tlie  provisione  of  all  the  late 
acts  of  parliament,  especially  as  regarded  theit  trade ;  and 
that,  moreover,  all  sucii  persons  as  were  active  in  promoting 
*ilie  settlement  of  their  district*  should  be  duly  rewarded* 

The  moment  congress  received  this  dooament  they 
ordered  it  to  be  published  in  all  the  newi^pei%,  that  "  the 
^>jople  nii«^ht  s-^e  how  the  insidious  court  of  Great  Britain 
liad  enfloavoured  to  disarm  and  amuse  them,"  and  that 
'•  thj  few  whom  hopes  of  moderation  and  justice  on  the  part 
ul  the  British  government  had  still  kept  in  suspense,  might 
iiuw  at  length  be  convinced  that  the  valour  alone  of  their 
country  is  to  si,ve  its  liberties." 

Ljr.l  Howe,  undeterred  by  this  spirited  proceeding  of 
coii.;,a\s.4,  on  the  20th  of  July  sent  the  adjutant-general 
onco  more  to  Washington,  with  another  letter,  still  addressed 
10  Geor^^e  Washington,  esquire,  but  adding  a  number  of 
eucteras.  Washington  was  not  to  be  caught  by  so  shallow 
:ui  artitice.  lie  replied  that  the  etceteras  might  neiii 
ci\rijthhig^  and  they  might  mean  amjihing;  that^  as  apnbHc 
clhcer,  he  could  not  receive  any  letter,  esoept  in  due  form. 
?atei-son  protested  that  no  disrespect  was  intended,  bat 
that  lord  Howe  and  Ins  brother,  the  general,  had  their 
coii  luct  pre-^ciibed  by  their  government,  and  could  not 
depart  from  it ;  but  that  they  had  the  best  intentions,  and 
v/ere  furnished  with  large  powers.  Washington  rq)lied 
that,  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  they  had  only  powers  to  gmnt 
[)ardon8,  which  those  who  had  committed  no  fault  did  not 
need.  ITie  interview,  Kke  the  last,  tliffefore,  ended  in 
:iothing,  except  that  the  congress  took  advantage  of  these 
repeated  efforts  to  insinuate  that  the  Engysh  were  afraid  of 
ii<;hting. 

Lord  Howe  now  |M%pared  to  attack  New  Tork;  but, 
L.r-jre  following  his  movements,  we  must  notice  that 
ceagre«,  bold  as  it  assumed  to  be,  was  not  only  in  great 
c'li.xiL'ty  regarding  the  event  there,  but  also  regwrding  the 
M '.te  of  things  on  the  northern  frontiers.  Ten  regiments 
J..- 1  been  disjmtched  there  from  New  YoA,  which  wookl 
3.  Mv  have  been  of  the  utmost  value  at  New  York  itself. 
'J  iiree  regiments  had  been  sent  from  Boston,  and  there  Was 
;i  live  recruiting  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Spite 
i)i  this,  Crown  Point  was  declared  untenable ;  the  troops 
^\  ere  starving,  sick,  and  deserting,  and  it  was  detennined,  in 
ri  eouncil  of  war,  to  hXi  back  on  Ticonderoga. 

Sehuyler,  the  general  of  the  continental  troops  nnsed  in 
Xew  York,  was  looked  on  with  great  aversion  by  the  New 
Kii^^land  troojis,  who  could  not  forgive  the  people  of  New 
Yo]  k  for  their  leaning  to  moderation.  Schuyler,  <xk  his  part, 
\uA  no  great  respect  for  the  New  Englanden;  and  now 
general  Gates  xsith  his  army,  having  retreated  out  of 
Cunada,  came  into  Schuyler's  district,  and  the  New 
Kn^'landers  were  disposed  to  set  aside  Schuyler^s  authority. 
Jiisorably  defeated  as  the  noisy  and  bombastic  New 
E:.<,rlanders  had  been  in  Canada,  and  miserable  as  was 
tiieir  plight  when  they  arrived  in  the  district  under 
ScKnyltr's  command,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  insult  him, 
nil  1  to  {)ro}jagatc  the  most  injurious  reports  against  him, 


accusing  him  even  of  Izeachery.  Schuykr  was  a  brare 
officer  and  high^pirited  man,  and  ofiered  to  nengu;  bat 
congress  expressed  entire  confidence  in  his  patrtotisin,  and 
refused  to  acc^t  his  resignation.  They  added  that,  in 
appointittg  Gates,  the^  had  no  intention  of  superseding 
Schuyler ;  but  Hiift  did  not  prevent  the  usual  mischief  of 
contending  parties  and  conflicting  eommandk  To  add  to 
this  evil,  the  ematlpoK  continued  its  inavuges  hi  the  nonlieru 
army  ;  and,  though  reinforcements  continued  to  antve,  the 
army,  'during  tliree  months,  had  ket  five  thousand  tteu  Ly 
death  and  desertion,  and  the  whole  force  now  did  not  exceed 
that  number,  half  of  whom  wore  Ack. 

Carleton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  the  fort  of  Lake 
Champlain,  witli  an  atmy  of  thirteen  thousand  men.  To 
operate  upon  Arnold,  who  had  the  command  of  the  vesselb  oa 
the  lake,  he  launched  twenty  small  craft,  and  a  number  of 
armed  boats,  which  he  had  dragged  up  the  Sorsl  and  over 
the  rapids  of  Chambl^.  To  these  he  added  five  ve^.L. 
larger  than  any  of  the  American  ones,  which  he  had  brouglit 
the  frames  of  fh>m  Montreal.  With  this  superior  fleet  he 
soon  chased  AmcMfrom  Crown  t*oint  to  near  Ticoiidero<ra, 
ocmpelling  him  to  run  his  Teswls  ashore,  and  set  fire  to 
them.  The  Americans  lest  eleven  vessels  and  ninety  men ; 
the  rest  escaped  into  the  Woods.  But,  though  Carleton 
accomphshed  this  in  October,  and  Gates  lay  at  Ticondero^'a, 
t^arietcti,  with  that  want  Of  spirit  and  persevenmce  which 
marked  all  the  £ngMi  occnmanders  then,  thought  he  h&l 
done  enough,  retired  Ifo  Crewn  toint,  and  put  his  army  inlo 
winter  qtttirters. 

At  New  York,  wyok  Howe  was  now  preparing  to  at- 
tack, Washington  had  about  thirty  thousand  men- 
Mifiiin  was  his  quarler-maeter-general — Lincoln  lod  tb.^ 
militia  of  Massachusetls,  and  George  Clinton  that  of  Xew 
York.  Tfaaddeus  Koschisko,  afterwards  thelicffo  of  Poland, 
was  one  of  the  chief  engineers ;  and  WiBiaM  Palfreyi  a 
Boston  merchant,  was  paymaster-general.  But  Washing- 
ton^ troops  were  ill  equipped,  and  most  disoiderly  in  their 
disci|>Iine.  In  the  regiments  of  the  southern  states,  and  of 
the  Jerseys  and  Virginia,  there  was  some  distinction  be- 
twixt the  officers  and  the  men,  but  very  Mttle  hi  those  of 
New  England.  The  officers  of  the  New  £^gland  stale.< 
were  for  the  most  part  farmers,  or  sons  of  ftatners,  or  at  best 
innkeepers,  like  Israel  Putnam,  and  the  oiicers  df  the  other 
states  tcffned  up  their  noses  at  them.  Meantime,  the 
privates  of  the  New  England  regiments  paid  Kttle  more 
respect  to  their  officers.  "When,"  m^  a^uUnt-geueral 
Reed,  ^  so  thorough  a  levelling  spirit  predflttrfnates,  either 
no  discipline  can  be  established,  or  he  wko  aitlempts  it  must 
become  odious  and  detestable.  It  is  knposAle  for  any  one 
to  have  an  idea  of  the  complete  equafity  w^kh  exists  be^ 
tween  the  officers  and  men  who  compose  tlse  greater  pait  of 
our  troops.  You  may  form  smne  netl^  «(  it  when  I  tell 
you  that  yesterday  morning  a  captain  trf  faetve,  who  attends 
the  general  from  Connecticut,  was  Men  tkntii^  one  of  his 
men  on  the  parade  near  the  house!  ^ 

With  such  troops  had  W^aAington  lo  enooauter  the  well- 
disclf)lined  forees  of  England*  Gowenal  Putnam  had  tliruwi. 
up    entrenchments    on   each   side   of  tike    Httdson    aiii  i 
the  lE^ast  river,  and  sunk  vussels  in  thena  to  prevent  th." 
English  vessels  passing ;  bitt  these  precaatloiia  did  not  av..il- 
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la  spite  of  tlie  aFtUloT'  of  Forte  Washiagton  and  Lee, 
-vend  BritJah  veanb  ascended  the  Hudson,  whence, 
Kavicg  taken  soundings,  and  Foeonnoitered,  they  returned 
-^ky  notwithstanding  attempts  to  burn  them  with  fire- 
ships. 

Washington  earpeeted  that  Efewe  would  attack  New 
York  bj  the  way  of  Long  Island,  and  therefoie  he  had 
posted  nine  thouaand  men  at  Brooklyn,  nearly  opposite  to  it, 
Ix^hind  entvenohments  thrown  up  by  general  Greene. 
(froenehad  bem  attadrad  by  fever;  and  general  Putnam, 
vho  bad  taken  his  poii,  was  but  indiffiarently  aoquainted 
with  tile  position  of  the  forces  and  the  natnre  of  the  ground 
rbey  would  have  to  defend  with  a  rabble  of  most  insud^or- 
iinate  troopa. 

Under  these  fltrenraatanGeB  general  Howe,  on  the  morning 
jt  the  SSndof  Angu9fc,  threw  over  from  Staten  Island  into 
byng  IsUnd  four  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
^eaeral  Clinton.  Th^  landed  in  Gravesend  Bay,  under 
-over  of  the  artillery  of  three  frigates  and  two  bombs.  The 
r^t  of  the  army  foUowed  with  the  aHnllery.  Washington 
h^tened  over  from  New  York  to  strengthen  general  SuUi- 
ran,  who  wns  in  oommand  on  the  island.  He  posted  no  lass 
than  fifteen  thousand  men  along  a  peninsula  at  that  end  of 
the  island  facing  Now  York.  These  lines  stretched  nearly 
icroea  the  peninsula  from  Waaleboght  Bay,  an  elbow  of 
ilie  East  River  on  the  left,  to  Growan's  Cove  on  the  right, 
tlicjr  rear  being  covered  by  batteries  qn  Governor's  Island, 
Red  Hook,  and  Brooklyn  Ferry,  with  other  batteries  on 
East  River,  to  ke^  open  the  communication  with  New 
Y*ytk,  In  front  of  them  stretched  strong  entrenchments, 
secured  by  abbatis,  tanked  by  redoubts,  and  lined  with 
linces,  this  centre  at  Brooklyn  being  made  doubly  strcmg. 
Again,  at  about  two  miles  and  a  half  cUstance,  in  advance, 
ran  a  range  of  low,  thickly-wooded  hills,  crossed  by  two 
nads,  a  third  road  following  the  shore  round  the  western 
)»8e  of  these  hills,  and  a  fourth,  penetrating  inland,  turned 
*iii>m  on  the  east.  These  passes  in  the  hills  had  been 
kifended  by  entrenchments,  and  strong  bodies  of  troops 
utbiTded  their  base  on  the  west. 

Washington  issued  orders  which  showed  his  anxiety  as  to 
:he  condition  of  his  troops.  He  sidd  the  time  was  now 
i'me  when  they  must  determine  whether  they  would  be  free 
niHi  or  slaves ;  whether  they  would  continue  to  wjoj  their 
property,  or  become  beggars  and  outeasts.  We  must,  he 
-n^ly  resolve  to  conquer  or  die.  He  promifled  rewards  to  all 
^ho  distinguished  themselves  in  the  action ;  but  be  <»dered 
Vil  who  atten^ted  to  run,  or  to  eomoeal  tharaselves,  to  be 
ffi^tantly  shot. 

Two  British  oolnmns  advaneing  by  aight — one  by  thS) 
^^^re  roftd,  and  the  other  over  the  hills— ^managed  to 
'inture  the  patrols  and  approach  the  outposts  of  the 
Vmericaas.     Washington  having  been  all  day  engaged  in 

rjrjjrtheniog  his  lines,  had  returned  to  New  York.  Put- 
I'l-xi  was  posted  on  the  left ;  and  general  Stilling,  called  by 
t'l  *  Americans  lord  Stirling,  was  posted  on  the  left  on  the 
^  x  shore,  near  the  part  ealled  the  Narrows.  This  titular 
he  I  Stirling  was,  in  reality,  a  Mr.  Alexander,  who  had  made 
i\  >'\  liij  to  the  extinct,  title  of  Stiriing,  his  claim  having  been 
«U^Uowed,  but  still  given  him  by  tlie  Americans,  as  better 
Jr«:1^\'g  than  the  house  of  lords.    On  the  hills  Sullivan  occu- 


pied one  of  the  passes  towards  the  left  The  column  on  tuo 
British  right,  coiidisting  of  Hessians,  under  general  Yon 
Heister,  seised  on  tho  village  of  Flat  Bush,  nearly  opposite 
to  Sullivan.  At  the  same  time,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Sir 
William  Erskine  reeonnoitered  Sullivan's  position  and  the 
rest  of  the  line  of  hilte,  and  sent  word  to  general  Howe  that 
it  would  not  be  diffioult  to  turn  Sullivan's  position  where 
the  hiUs  were  low,  near  the  village  of  Bedford.  Howe- 
immediately  ordered  lord  Feroy  to  support  Clinton  with  his 
brigades,  in  t^e  direction  of  Bedford,  and  general  Grant  to 
endeavour  to  turn  the  position  of  general  Stirling,  whilst  the 
Hessians  w«e  ready  to  attack  SoUivan  in  front.  At  a 
signal,  Howe  himself  marched  along  with  one  of  the 
divisions.  In  order  to  draw  the  enemy's  attention  from  the 
movements  of  general  Clinton,  Grant  made  a  direct  attack 
upon  Stirling's  posttiQa,  which  brought  to  his  aid  a  great 
part  of  Snllivnn^  toMS,  thus  deserting  their  own  ground. 
Grant  maintained  his  attack  till  daylight,  by  which  time 
GKnton  had,  by  a  slight  skirmiahf  crossed  the  line  on  his 
side.  The  attention  from  his  march  was  diverted  •by  Von 
Eeister  attaekiog  PutnAm's  position  on  the  direct  way  to 
Brooklyn,  and  lord  Howe,  from  his  ships  op«iing  % 
oannonada  on  GMyreraiir^  island  and  Red  Hook,  in  the  rear  of 
that  town.  About  eight  o^clock  came  a  fire  from  Clinton's 
column,  which  had  now  forced  its  way  into  the  rear  of 
Putnam  and  betwixt  the  Americans  and  Brooklyn.  On 
this  discovery  th^  endeavoured  to  make  a  way  to  their  lines 
before  that  town,  but  were  driven  back  by  Clinton  only 
to  find  themselves  assailed  in  the  rear  by  Von  Heister. 
Thus  iMmmed  in,  they  fled  in  confusion,  some  rushing  iato 
the  woods,  some  managing  to  escape  by  the  road  near  the 
sea  side ;  but  nsore  of  them  were  shot  or  knocked  down  by  the 
Gaerman  brigadeB;  and  numbers  of  them  surrendered  as 
prisoners. 

This  action  in  their  rear  alarmed  both  Sullivan  and 
Stiriing,  yet  they  maintained  their  ground  against  Grant 
till  they  leiftiied  the  total  route  of  their  comrades  opposed  to 
Clinton  and  Heister,  whea  they  laid  down  their  arms  and 
ran  for  it.  Knowing  the  ground  better  than  the  British, 
many  of  them  managed  to  escape  to  Brooklyn ;  but  one 
thousand  and  ninety-seven  prisoners  were  taken,  and  from 
one  tbonsand  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  five  hundred 
Americans  were  killed  or  wounded.  Amongst  those  taken 
were  generals  Sullivan,  Stirling,  and  Woodhull.  The 
En^ish  lost  <x)ly  about  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

Washington,  who  had  witnessed  the  battle,  saw,  to  his 
infinite  mortification,  the  British  pursuing  his  fugitive 
troops  alnlost  up  to  their  entrenchments.  The  ardour  of  tho 
English  soldiers  was  such  that  they  would  speedily  have 
stormed  and  carried  the  lines,  and  not  a  man  of  tlie 
American  army  on  Long  Island  would  have  escaped  Injing 
taken  or  killed.  But  general  Howe,  with  that  marvellous 
stupidity  which  marked  all  our  generalB  in  this  war,  ordered 
them  back,  saying  that  the  lines  could  be  taken  witli  less 
loss  of  life  by  regular  approach-  He  commanded  them  to 
secure  themselves  in  the  shelter  of  a  hollow  way  till  iriorn- 
ing,  where  the  balls  of  the  American  rifles  v/histled  ovor 
their  heads  all  night.  The  next  morning  they  bi?;^an 
throwing  up  trenches  near  one  of  tlie  AmoricaTi  re- 
doubts, from  which  to  cannonade  it ;  but  Washington  wa;i 
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much  more  aware  of  the  untenable  nature  of  his  position 
than  Howe,  and,  under  favour  of  darkness,  and  of  a  thick  fog 
in  the  morning,  he  had  been  for  hours  busily  transporting  his 
forces  over  the  East  River  to  New  York.  All  that  day,  and 
in  the  night  of  the  29th,  he  continued,  with  all  possible 
silence,  conveying  over  his  troops,  artillery,  and  stores, 
expecting  every  moment  that  general  Howe  would  burst 
through  his  lines  at  Brooklyn,  and  attack  him  in  the  rear, 
whilst  lord  Howe,  with  his  ships,  would  advance,  and  blow 
all  his  fragile  transports  into  the  water.  Nothing  but  the 
wonderful  somnolence  of  stupidity  which  distinguished  our 
generals,  or  the  benumbing  effect  of  that  providence  which 
intended  the  liberation  of  America,  could  have  prevented 
this  catastrophe. 

When  Washington  saw  his  last  guns  and  soldiers  land  in 
Kew  York,  he  must  equally  have  wondered  gt  his  own  folly, 
which  induced  him  to  put  half  his  forces  in  Long  Island, 
*  capable  of  being  surrounded  by  the  English  fleet  and  army, 
and  their  folly,  which  allowed  him  to  leave  it  again  in 
freedom. 

The  people  of  both  Staten  Island  and  Long  Island  received 
the  British  with  great  joy.  They  accepted  the  terms  of 
Lord  Howe's  proclamation ;  and  Washington  himself  wrote 
to  governor  Trumbull :  *^  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  from  the 
best  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  the  people  on 
Long  Island  have,  since  our  evacuation,  gone  generally  over 
to  the  enemy,  and  made  such  ooncenions  as  have  been  | 
required;  some  through  compulsion,  I  suppose,  but  more 
from  inclination." 

Such  was  the  defection,  not  only  in  New  York,  where  the 
greater  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  favourable  to  British  I 
rule,  but  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson,  in  New  Jersey,  as 
well  as  in  New  York,  that  Washington  saw  there  was  no  I 
maintaining  his  position  there.     He  found  the  British  fast 
inclosing  him  on  all  sides,  too ;  and  on  the  12th  of  Septem-  • 
ber  he  began  to  evacuate  the  place  in  such  haste  as  to  leave 
behind  him  a  great  quantity  of  his  artillery  and  stores.  { 
The  English  landed  on  York  Island  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.    Three  thousand  men  had  placed  themselves  ready  to 
attack  the  British  as  they  landed,  and  before  they  could 
form ;  but  the  sight  of  two  companies  of  grenadiers,  already 
in  position,  had  such  an  effect  on  them,  that  they  fled,  leav- 
ing their  blankets  and  jackets,  which  they  had  thrown  off  in 
certainty  of  beating  the  English. 

But  scarcely  were  the  English  quartered  in  New  York 
before  they  found  that  a  number  of  incendiaries  were  lurking 
in  the  place,  determined  to  burn  it  to  tha  ground,  and  the 
English  in  it.  It  was  the  advice  of  general  Greene  to 
Washington  to  have  done  this  before  quitting  the  place, 
observing  that  "  two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  belong  to  the  tories."  The  amiable  John  Jay, 
whom  we  have  so  recently  seen  expressing  so  tender  a  regard 
for  the  union  with  England,  was  still  more  destructive  in 
his  plans.  "  Had  I  been  vested  with  absolute  power  in  this 
state,"  he  wrote,  "  I  have  often  said,  and  I  think  still,  that 
I  would  last  spring  have  desolated  all  Long  Island,  Staten 
Island,  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  all  that 
part  of  the  county  of  West  Chester  which  lies  below  the 
mountains."  Fortunately  for  New  York,  the  desires  of  her 
own  children  were  prevented  by  the  so-called  cruel  English. 


Washington  submitted  the  question  of  the  conflagration  of 
New  York  to  congress,  and  congress  humanely  di&ip- 
proved.  But  the  incendiaries  in  the  city  had  no  svch  for- 
bearance. 

Howe  had  no  sooner  driven  Washington's  army  beyoud 
the  eighth  mile-stone,  and  taken  possession  of  the  place, 
when  fires  began  to  break  out  in  all  quarters.  The 
incendiaries,  who  had  prepared  their  combustibles,  seized  tbe 
opportunity  of  a  brisk  wind  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  at 
midnight,  to  set  fire  to  the  city  in  many  places.  The  Boldiets 
were  roused  by  beat  of  drum ;  sailors  were  landed  in  all 
haste  from  the  fleet,  and  every  exertion  was  made  to  quell 
the  flames,  but  they  did  not  succeed  till  one-third  of  the 
city  was  destroyed.  As  the  old  English  church  fell,  the 
Americans  at  Paulus  Hook  gave  three  cheers,  that  being  a 
fine  sight  to  the  bigoted  presbyterians.  Some  of  the  incen- 
diaries were  caught  at  their  work,  and  either  bayoneted  oi 
the  spot,  or  thrown  into  the  flames  by  the  infuriated 
soldiery.  Some  American  writers  represent  this  as  an  act 
of  stern  patriotism ;  but  when  we  recollect  that  the  incendi- 
aries were  fierce  New  Englanders,  who  treated  the  Kew 
Yorkers  as  of  a  different  blood  and  mode  of  faiith,  as  well  as 
for  the  most  part  royalists,  we  see  more  clearly  why  thej 
desired  to  burn  their  neighbours'  houses  rather  than  their 
own. 

To  ascertain  the  designs  of  the  English,  Washington,  at 
the  suggestion  of  colonel  Knowlton,  dispatched  Captain 
Hall,  a  young,  enthusiastic  Connecticut  man,  as  a  spy  into 
the  British  camp.  Hall  was  discovered,  carried  before 
general  Howe,  tried,  and  convicted  as  a  spy,  and  immedi- 
ately hanged.  This  fact  no  doubt  afterwards  steeled  the 
mind  of  Washington  in  the  case  of  major  Andr^. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  September,  British  men- 
of-war  ascended  on  both  sides  of  York  Island ;  a  battery  was 
erected  on  an  island  near  Hill  Gate,  and  thus  stopped  the 
further  removal  of  stores  by  water.  By  means  of  tbia 
battery,  which  swept  the  whole  island,  and  engrosfled  the 
attention  of  the  Americans,  and  under  cover  of  the  fire  ot 
the  men-of-war  on  the  Hudson  and  the  East  Rivers,  Clintoo 
landed  at  Kipp's  Bay,  three  miles  above  the  city.  Washiog- 
ton  had  thrown  up  works  at  this  important  point,  and  posted 
troops  there ;  but  these  took  to  immediate  flight,  and  two 
New  England  brigades,  sent  to  support  them,  fled  with 
equal  rapidity  without  flring  a  shot.  Washington,  whc 
had  come  up  to  view  the  ground,  was  left  exposed  to  cap- 
ture within  eighty  yards  of  the  enemy.  Washington  is  said 
to  have  opposed  his  person  desperately  to  bis  flying  troops; 
to  have  struck  them,  and  snapped  his  pistol  in  their  feces, 
but  in  vain.  In  his  exasperation  he  flung  his  hat  on  the 
ground,  exclaiming,  "  Are  these  the  men  with  whom  I  «« 
to  defend  America?  "  His  attendants  only  prevented  his 
being  taken  by  the  English  by  seizing  his  bridle  and  leading 
him  from  the  spot. 

Washington  saw  almost  with  despair  the  condition  of  the 
American  army ;  any  other  man  would  have  despaired  of  it 
altogether.  He  wrote  to  congress,  that  nothing  could  make 
soldiers  trustworthy  but  longer  tenns  of  service ;  that,  m 
fact,  they  ought  to  be  engaged  for  the  whole  war,  and 
subjected  to  a  rigid  and  constant  discipline.  He  complanu^l 
that  the  soldiers  were  much  bolder   in  plundering  than 
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fighting ;  and  one  oi  iiia  ofSiewn  okserred  that  the  PaDosyl- 
vanian  and  New  £ng]aad  iroqpg  would  ab  soon  fight  each 
other  as  the  eaoKkj-  Bia  a4Jutaiit-geQeral,  Reed,  declared 
that  disciptine  waa  almost  impoasible  amid  such  a  levelUag 
spirit  as  prevailed.  One  of  his  office»  wrote  thai,  ''  in  the 
skinniah  of  the  IStii  I  had  the  greatest  esci^  I  over  had 
from  one  of  my  own  lascals,  who  was  running  away.  Upon 
luy  driving  him  beok,  he  pneeoted  his  piece,  and  snapped 
at  me  at  about  a  rod^  dietanee.  I  seized  a  musket  from 
another  soldier  and  snapped  at  him*  He  has  since  been 
tried,  and  is  under  sentence  of  death ;  but  I  believe  I  must 
beg  him  off,  as,  after  I  found  I  could  not  get  the  gun  off, 
I  wounded  him  on  the  head,  and  cut  off  his  thumb  with  my 
hanger." 

'*  All  the  year,"  wrote  Washington,  "  I  have  been  press- 
ing congress  to  delay  no  time  in  engaging  men  upon  such 
terms  as  would  insure  success,  telling  them  that,  the  longer 
it  was  delayed,  the  more  difficult  it  would  prove.  But  the 
measure  was  not  commenced  till  too  late  to  be  effected ;  and 
then  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bid  adieu  to  every  hope  of  getting 
an  army  from  which  any  services  are  to  be  expected ;  the 
'Uiforcnt  states,  without  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  an 
officer,  quarrelling  about  the  appointments,  and  nominating 
<!ich  as  are  not  fit  to  be  shoeblacks,  irom  the  local  attachments 
of  this  or  that  member  of  the  assembly.  I  am  wearied  almost 
to  death  with  the  retrograde  motion  of  things." 

These  startling  facts  made  the  congress  begin  in  earnest 
to  look  out  for  foreign  aid.  In  the  meantime,  it  voted  that 
the  army  should  be  reorganised  witheighty -eight  battalions, 
to  be  enlisted  as  soon  as  ponible,  and  to  serve  during  the 
^var ;  each  state  to  fbraiah  ite  respeotive  quota,  and  to  name 
the  officers  as  high  as  colonels.  But  Washington  had  soon 
to  complain  that  they  only  voted,  and  did  not  carry  the 
]  Ian  strenuously  into  astion ;  that  there  was  a  mighty 
•utR^rence  betwixt  yoting  battalioiui  and  raising  men. 

On  the  fli^t  of  the  battellans  ftom  Klpp*s  Bay, 
AVashington  oidessd  Putnam  to  &Q  Back  fariiier  from  the 
I'ity,  and  to  back  up  his  position  along  Harlem  Heig^te, 
^  here  he  fortified  his  camp  in  a  rude  w&y,  having  lines 
extending  across  York  Island.  Howe  marched  after  him, 
^nrl  encamped  in  face  of  his  lines,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  Heights  of  Harlem,  his  right  leaning  on  Horen's 
Huok,  on  the  East  River;  his  left  on  Bloomingdale,  on  the 
Xorth  River,  stretching,  in  fact,  across  the  island  there, 
)Wit  two  miles  wide,  the  English  ships  occupying  the 
rlrers  ou  each  flank.  In  this  position  there  occurred  some 
^kirmiehing,  in  which  the  Americans  stood  their  ground 
l*ettor,  but  lost  two  of  their  best  officers,  colonel  Knowlton, 
f'i'  Conneeticnt,  and  major  Ldtch.  The  condition  of 
Washington  wa«  inconceivably  depressing.  The  time  for 
th.»  serving  of  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  was  fast 
'^XTiiring ;  and  numbers  of  them,  spite  of  the  circumstances 
"f  the  country,  went  off.  Whilst  Washington  was  therefore 
♦-x^rting  himself  to  prevail  on  them  to  contintie,  he  was 
r  pnpelled  to  weaken  his  persuasions,  by  enforcing  the 
strictest  restraint  on  both  soldiers  and  officers,  who  would 
f>^un'ier  the  inhabitants  around  them  on  the  plea  that  they 
^c-re  tones.  Sickness  was  in  his  camp;  and  his  suffering 
iTrt-n,  instead  of  hospitals,  were  obliged  to  lie  about  in  l>arns, 
etftbles,  sheds,  and  even  under  the  fences  and  bushes.    He  I 


wrote  again  to  congress  on  the  24th  in  a  state  of  despair. 
He  complained  that  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  who  had  boasted 
of  flying  by  thousands  to  the  salvation  of  their  country,  had 
soon  cooled ;  that  nothing  but  good  pay  would  keep  an  army 
together.  He  called  on  them  to  place  their  army  on  a 
permanent  footing ;  to  give  the  officers  such  pay  as  should 
enable  them  to  live  as  gentlemen,  and  not  as  mean  plun- 
derers, as  they  did.  He  recommended  that  not  only  a  goal 
bounty  should  be  given  to  every  non-commissioned  officer 
and  sokiier,  but  the  reward  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land,  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  blanket.  Though 
congress  were  loth  to  comply  with  these  terms,  they  soon 
found  that  they  must  do  so,  or  their  soldiers  would  go  over 
to  the  royal  army. 

Before  lord  Howe  advanced  further,  he  received  a  depu- 
tation from  the  congress.  He  had  sent  the  captured 
American  general,  Sullivan,  on  his  parole  to  Philadelphia  to 
endeavour  to  induce  the  congress  to  come  to  terms,  and  Pave 
the  further  effusion  of  blood.  He  assured  them  that  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  treat  with  them  as  a  congress,  but  he 
would  willingly  meet  some  of  them  as  private  gentlemen, 
having  full  powers,  with  his  brother,  general  Howe,  to  settle 
the  dispute  betwixt  them  and  Great  Britain,  on  advan- 
tageous terms ;  that,  on  finding  them  disposed  to  agree  to 
honourable  conditions,  he  would  seek  for  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  authori^  to  treat  with  him,-so  as  to  make  tho 
compact  valid.  This  offer,  under  the  circumstances,  appeared 
very  generous  to  many  of  the  membors,  and  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation ;  but  the  democratic  portion  of  the 
oongreas  oontrived  to  harden  the  rest,  and  they  replici  by 
Sullivan  that,  as  a  frea  and  independent  body,  they  conld 
not  treat  with  him  except  in  their  public  character,  as  tlio 
representatives  of  the  nation  ;  but  that,  always  anxious  to 
secure  peace  and  goodwill,  they  would  appoint  a  deputation 
to  hear  the  tenns  ho  had  to  propose ;  that  any  propo^nl.? 
for  peace  must  be  in  writing,  and  addressed  to  them  in  their 
legiahUive  capacity,  and  as  an  independent  people. 

The  delegates  appointed  were  sufficiently  indicative  of  tlm 
Kttie  good  that  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  interview.  They 
were  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Rutle  Ig*^. 
Franklin,  as  we  have  seen,  had  returned  a  most  insnltino: 
answer  to  lord  Howe's  private  letter.  The  pride  of  the 
philosopher,  mortally  wounded  by  his  sharp  overhauling  in 
the  royal  council,  for  his  share  in  the  secretion  and  trans- 
mission of  Mr.  Wlmteley's  private  papers,  now  showol 
itself  in  gratuitous  sawasiua  on  England  and  his  lonlsbin. 
The  pride  of  England,  her  folly,  her  lust  of  conquest,  of 
dominion,  and  of  the  mouoi^ly  of  trade,  were  to  bring  h^r 
into  Aiin  and  humiliation.  It  was  in  vain  that  lord  Howe 
assured  the  deputies  that  England  was  disposed  to  forgot  all, 
to  pardon  all,  and  to  repeal  all  the  obnoxious  taxes,  and 
that  inexpressible  calamities  would  be  avoided  by  tlie 
colonies  simply  returning  to  their  allegmuce.  The  deputi  3 
replied,  that  the  only  terras  on  which  America  could  make 
peace  was  as  independent  states.  This  put  the  matter 
beyond  acommodation.  Lord  Howe -expressed  his  unfeigned 
regret,  and  Franklin  his  opinion— that,  having  faiUd  in 
accomplishing  a  reconciliation,  the  thing  his  lordship 
ought  to  do  was  to  relinquish  so  odious  a  command,  and 
return  to  a  more  honourable  private  station. 
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On  the  12tli  of  October  general  Howe,  who  would  have 
been  batter  employed  in  driving  the  enemy  before  him  than 
in  waiting  for  his  brother's  Useless  negotiations,  sent  a 
considerable  part  of  his  forces,  with  flat-bottomed  boats, 
through  Hill  Gite  into  the  Sound,  and  landed  them  at 
Frog's  Neck,  about  nine  miles  in  the  rear  of  Washington's 
position,  thus  cutting  off  all  his  supplies  from  the  country. 
The  ships  ascended  higher  up  the  North-  River,  cutting  off 
the  retreat  into' the  "Jerseys.  Had  Howe,  instwid  of  landing 
at  Frog's*  Neck,"  done  so  at  Pell's  Point,  he  would  have 
rendered  Washington's  retreat  nearly  impossible."  But  this 
was  neglectid  till  the  18th.  of  October,  by  which  time 
Washington,  finding  that  he  was  getting  gradually  hemmed 


quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  American  lines.  There  Howe 
after  surveying  the  defences,  determined  not  to  attack  the 
centre,  but  a  position  on  the  right,  beyond  the  Brunx 
where  Washington  had  posted  four  thousand  men. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  central  lines  from  which 
Howe  turned  away  consisted  only  of  the  stalks  of  Indian 
corn,  which  had  been  hastily  torn  up  from  the  fields,  and 
reared  with  the  roots  upwards,  and  the  lamps  of  earth 
adhering  to  the  roots!  -  Had  Howe ''no  telescope?  Were 
there  no  military  eyes  sharp  enough  to  detect  such  a  flimsy 
defence?  Had  Howe  charged  that  barrier  of  mere  cora- 
stalks,  he  would  have  cut  Washington's  array  in  two,  and 
the  whole  must  have  been  dispersed  immediately.    Howe 
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in,  and  Lee,  who  had  now  joined  him  from  Sullivan's  Island 
and  the  Carolinas,  insisting  that  nothing  but  instant  retreat 
could  save  them,  ^  they  therefore  made  '  a  '  rapid  retreat 
into  the  open  country  called  the  White  Plains.  .They  had 
much  difficulty  in  carrying  away  their  artillery ;  and  the 
whole  of  it  must  have  been  taken,  had  Howe  shown  any 
ordinary  activity. 

Betwixt  this  time  and  the  2l8t  there  was  considerable 
skirmishing,  which  compelled  Washington  to  retire  further 
into  the  Whita  Plains.  Howe  encamped  at  the  village  of 
New  Rochelle,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  and  Washington 
entrenched  himself  on  a  chain  of  heights  extending  about 
twelve  miles  in  length,  'with  the  river  Briinx  in  front  of  him. 
On  the  28th,  Howe  advanced  to  attack  him  in  his  entrench- 
ments. His  army  was  disposed  in  two  columns,  the  left 
Leaded  by  himself,  the  right  by  Clinton.  The  English 
drove  the  outposts  before  them  till  they  came  within  three 


had  .thirteen  thousand  eflfective,  well  -  disciplined  men; 
Washington  had  about  eighteen  thousand  menj  .without 
discipline  or  courage.  As  it  was,  Howq  attacked  the  strong 
position  on  the  right.  He  crossed  the  Brunx,  mounted  the 
hill,  and  drove  the  Americans  from  the  ground.  But  that 
night— a  very  stonny  one  —  the. English  troops  had  to 
remain  under  arms,  and  the  next  day  encamped,  part  dn 
one  side  of  the  Brunx,  part  on  the  other.  On  the  30tb, 
Howe  was  reinforced  by  four  fresh  battalions,  and  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  enemy's  lines  .the  next  morning ;  but 
the  weather  was  unfavourable.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  Howe  prepared  to  attack  Washington  5 
lines,  he  found  that  he  had  retreated  across  the  Croton. 
burning  all  the  houses  in  the  White  Plains  as  he  went,  and 
had  secured  himself  behind  the  Croton  in  a  very  stioug 
position,  with  his  rear  defended  by  woods  and  hills. 
Howe  had  allowed  every  opportunity  to  escape  him  for 
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(Dimhilating  the  American  anny,  and  he  now  turned  back  to 
iorertFort  Washington,  on  York  Island,  where  Washington 
had  imprndently  left  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men,  inclad- 
ing  the  works  on  Harlem  Heights.  This  confuted  of  Macgaw^s 
and  Shea's  Pennsylvanian  regiments,  Rawlin's  Maryland 
rifles,  and  some  of  the  militia  of  the  flying  camp.  Greene, 
who  commanded  on  the  Jersey  side,  was  of  opinion  that  the 


the  fort,  were  exposed  to  a  most  murderous  fire.  They  had 
eight  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded ;  but  lord  Percy  carried 
the  advanced  works,  and  then  the  garrison  threw  down  itB 
arms  and  surrendered. 

On  the  18th  lord  Comwallis  crossed  the  North  River 
with  six  thousand  men,  and,  landing  on  the  Jersey  side, 
attacked     Fort    Lee,     standing     nearly     opposite    Fort 
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position  might  be  maintained.  The  situation,  indeed,  was 
strong,  the  fortifications  good,  though  not  completely 
finished,  and  must  be  approached  under  a  destructive  fire. 
Yet  it  was  too  much  isolated  from  the  main  body  of  the 
army  to  remain  long  defended.  Washington  hastened  to 
examine  its  condition  as  soon  as  Howe  fell  back  upon  it,  and 
led  over  some  fresh  reinforcements. 

On  the  1 5th  of  November  Howe  summoned  the  fort  to 
florrender,  on  pain  of  being  put  to  the  sword.  The  next  morn- 
ing four  different  columns  of  English  and  Hessians  b^;an  to 
ascend  the  heights.  They  had  serious  difficulties  to  overcome, 
various  creeks  and  woods  to  cross,  and,  as  they  drew  near 


Washington*  The  garrison  fled,  leaving  behind  all  its  tentA 
standing,  all  its  provisions  and  artillery.  Washington  was 
compelled  by  this  to  fall  back  from  his  position  on  the 
Croton,  thence  to  Brunswick,  Princeton,  Trenton,  and 
finally,  to  the  Pennsylvanian  side  of  the  Delaware.  Lord 
Cornwallis  followed  on  his  heels.  "  As  the  retreating 
Americans,**  says  Ramsey,  in  his  "  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,**  "  marched  through  the  country,  scarcely  one 
of  the  inhabitants  joined  them,  whilst  numbers  were  dail^ 
flocking  to  the  royal  army  to  make  their  peace  and  obtain  . 
protection.**  Not  only  the  common  people  adopted  this 
expedient,  but  many  of  the  leading  men  in  New  Jersey  and 
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Fennaylvania.  la  &ct,  the  iwx  of  iLfi  repabUcaBS  was 
taken  &om  their  eyes,  and  th^y  expreaied  their  real  seat!- 
meats. 

Cornwallis  penetrated  to  the  remoteet  parts  of  east  and 
west  Jersey,  and  everywhere  the  iuhabitaxits  received  him 
as  a  friead  aud  deliverer.  Oa  the  21th  of  November,  lord 
Cornwallis  was  approaching  Brunswick,  when  he  received 
orders  to  halt.  Howe,  now  Sir  William  Howe,  being  made  a 
knight  of  the  Bath,  aa  well  as  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  had  a  most 
&tal  knack  of  halting  his  troops,  when  just  on  the  poin4  el 
completely  dispersing  the  enemy.  By  this  means,  WaoUo^ 
ton  was  allowed  to  escape  across  the  Delaware.  It  waa  n^t  ttU 
the  evening  of  the  16th  of  December  that  CbrnmUiB  veoeived 
orders  to  proceed,  and,  though  he  mad«  all  haatev.  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
late.  The  rear  of  the  American  army  qvdtted  PxmQeiowii  aa 
*the  van  of  the  English  army  eBlancL  k.  WadttB^tan 
himself,  with  Stirling's  brigade,  only  left  Friaeeiiom  one 
hour  before  Cornwallis  arrived.  Washington,  in  headlong 
haste,  fled  to  Trenton,  and  began  ferrying  his  troops  ewer  the 
Delaware.  When.  Cornwallis  reached  Trenton,  at  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  he  beheld  the  last  boats  of 
Washington  crossing  the  river.  Yet,  with  such  precipitance 
had  the  Americans  fled,  notwithstanding  the  long  halt  of 
Cornwallis,  that  they  had  left  nearly  all  their  artillery 
behind  them ;  and  so  many  men  had  deserted,  and  so  ooany 
quitted,  their  term  being  up,  and  no  consideratioa  beiog 
able  to  keep  them  a  day  longer,  that  Washingtoa**  wkole 
force  did  not  exceed  three  thousand.  Onoe  ov«r  tb»  wate, 
the  remains  of  the  American  troops  lost  aH  ajj^pearanea  of  an 
army.  They  were  a  mere  dirty^  woga  mtt,  ngfad.  vod 
dispirited  mob.  Wa^^ingtoa  had  taken  tka  adiwahige-  oi 
the  halt  of  Cornwallis  to  eoUeet  all  tl»  kaftfts  §Mnt  tike 
Delaware  for  the  distance  of  seventy  wIb^  w»  llkai  Iha 
English  could  not  cioes  after  them.  Themt  ■«■ 
abandoned  themselves  to  rest,  aad  *'"»*k*T  «f 
tinued  to  desert,  and  ihey  were  r^peatodO^ 
forcibly  brought  back.  Had  ComwaOia  htem  almwed  ta 
follow  them  without  check,  not  a  man  wwiiil  hmn  been  kft 
at  the  American  camp.  Cornwallis,  bes^g:  tlaa  breuglhb  ta 
a  stand,  put  his  army  into  wint»  quarteia  between  itfce 
Delaware  and  the  Hackensack. 

Whilst  Cornwallis  was  pursuing  Waehiaftan  throogk  the 
Jerseys,  Clinton  swept  Rhode  Island  of  the  American 
troops,  and  drove  commodore  Hopkins  with  some  ahips  up 
Providence  River,  where  he  remained.  Rhode  Island,  how- 
ever, required  a  strong  body  of  English  soldiers  constantly 
to  defend  it.  Meantime,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  having  destroyed 
the  American  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain,  was  daily  expected 
to  march  from  Crown  Point  and  invest  Ticonderoga,  which 
was  only  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  where  Schuyler  lay 
prepared  to  abandon  it  on  the  approach  of  the  English.  But 
Carleton,  who  had  displayed  so  much  activity  and  energy, 
now,  like  the  rest  of  our  generals,  seemed  at  once  to  abandon 
them  at  the  decisive  point.  He  descended  the  Champlain  to 
Isle  aux  Noix,  put  his  forces  into  winter  quarters  there,  and 
proceeded  himsdf  to  Quebec,  to  prepare  for  the  next 
campaign.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1776.  Before 
quitting  the  northern  operations,  wd  may  remark  that 
amongst  Carleton's  officers  in  the  squadron  on  the  lake 
WHS  Edward  PeUew,  destined  hereafter  to  become  one  of  the 


meet  distinguished  of  English  adnuraJ»^the  future  CMii- 
gator  of  Algiers,  viacount  Exmouth.  On  oae  oeeasioiv 
youDg  Pellew  observed  Arnold  on  the  lake  in  a  boat,  aod 
gave  chase  so  spiritedly,  that  he  very  nearly  captured  the 
American  general,  who  waa  ao  closely  run,  that  he  had  oaly 
time  to  drive  his  boftt  ashore,  and  plunge  into  the  woods, 
leaving  his  stock  and  buckle  in  the  boat,  which  are  yet 
preserved  in  the  Pellew  family.  Had  he  captured  Arnold, 
we  should  probably  never  have  heard  of  the  surrender 
of  general  Burgoyne. 

Beaidea  ighting,  there  had  been  much  anxious  thinking, 
aoBsnItDiC'  *^  contriving,  on  the  part  of  the  Americia 
'ooBgreaa  and  Wwihington.  Congress  had  been  obliged  to 
%  iiom  VMkMfkiuL,  and  reassemble  at  Baltimore  on  the 
idtik  «£  DeMoaher.  Washington  was  in  constant  and 
-witk  them.  He  showed  them  that 
without  discipline  and  subordination. 
From  fisfit  to  last,  during  the  year,  there  had  been  forty- 
seven  thousand  xsontinentals  in  the  field,  besides  twenty- 
seven  thousand  militia — ^a  greater  force  than  the  states  ever 
could  afterwards  muster ;  yet  they  had  been  beaten  in  every 
engacpunent,  and  where  were  they  now?  Almost  totally 
dispersed.  Congress  saw  the  necessity,  in  addition  to  their 
new  regulations  regarding  the  army,  to  invest  Washington 
with  almost  dictatorial  power.  He  was  authorised  to 
displace  all  officers  under  the  rank  of  brigadier ;  to  fill  up 
aU  Taeanaea;  to  take  for  the  use  of  the  army  whatever  he 
might  wani,  aDeiwing  the  owners  a  reasonable  price ;  and  to 
arreai  and  taoMaut  ior  trial,  by  the  eivil  tribunals,  all  perBODS 
disaffected  to  the  American  cause,  or  refusing  to  take  the 
continental  pi^wr  MOBMgf . 

A  committee  ef  ee^f^rass  was  sent  to  camp,  to  assist  him 
in  organising  the  mtrm  t^ptHadaaa  of  ooorerting  the  army  into 
eighty  battalioiia  of  mmm  hundred  and  fifty  men  each. 
They  copclnfkd  tkit  ITimn^s  Canadian  regiment  should  be 
ki^t  up  by  leemitaig  in  the  states,  and  be  called  "  Cou- 
0R6s's  Own."  Thcgp  settled  the  proportions  that  every 
aftate  should  fonah ;  the  nMiiit»be  enlisted  for  the  war,  each 
efthem  to  be  e&titledy  mt  ike  ^nd  q/  the  wary  to  one  hundred 
aeits  of  land ;  colondbi,  five  huadred ;  and  inferior  officers, 
a  anmber  of  acrea  aaefsmdaxkg  to  scale  of  rank.  The  articles 
of  war  were  revised,  and  made  more  strict ;  and  national 
fiHudriea  and  laiwratoRteB,  for  the  manufacture  of  military 
stcsres,  were  eatabJished  at  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
Springfield,  in  Massachusetts.  A  clothier-general  for  the 
army  was  appointed.  Meantime,  every  exertion  was  made 
in  the  different  states  to  enlist  troops.  Massachusetts, 
contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  Wasliington,  who  regarded 
the  plan  as  encouraging  men  to  stand  out  for  still  higher 
terms,  oifered  sixty-six  dollars  bounty,  and  eight  dollars  to 
every  one  who  procured  a  recruit.  General  Mifflin  made  a  • 
tour  through  Pennsylvania,  putting  forth  all  his  persuasiont 
to  induce  men  to  come  in  and  defend  their  country  and 
their  homes.  By  this  means,  Washington  soon  bsw  his 
army  raised  from  a  few  miserable,  half-starved  fugitives,  to 
seven  thousand  men. 

At  the  very  time  that  Washington  was  flying  before  the 
British  army,  congress,  putting  a  firm  face  on  the  matter, 
went  on  legislating  as  boldly  as  ever.  Around  them 
defection  showed  itself  as  alarmingly  as  the  weakness  of 
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their  arms.  The  speedy  triumph  of  the  mother  coantrj  was 
prognosticated  on  all  sides,  and  appeared  certain.  People 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  flocked  in  to 
accept  the  terms  of  Howe's  proclamation.  Tucker,  president 
of  the  late  New  Jersey  oonyention,  made  his  peace  with 
England.  Allen  and  GaUoway,  late  delegates  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  congress,  did  the  same.  For  ten  days  after  the 
proclamation,  from  two  to  three  himdred  persons  a-day 
came  in  and  took  the  oaths.  The  great  body  of  Quakers  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  were  always  for  peace,  and  favourable 
to  the  mother  country,  exerted  themselves  to  induce  people 
to  give  up  the  contest,  and  it  was  on  these  grounds  that 
Putnam  and  Mifflin  strenuously  recommended  the  removal 
of  congress  thence  to  Baltimore.  In  Maryland,  the  same 
feJUmg  away  from  the  republican  cause  was  going  on. 
Most  of  the  towns  in  the  Jerseys  sent  deputations  to  the 
king's  commissioners,  expressing  their  ardent  desire  for 
peace  and  reconciliation. 

In  the  back  settlements,  the  British  having  withdrawn  their 
frontier  guards,  and  warned  the  well-affected  to  remove 
with  their  property,  left  the  Indians  to  indulge  their 
intense  hatred  of  the  American  settlers,  who  had  always 
treated  them  as  wild  beasts,  or  as  they  treat  their  slaves 
now.  The  Americans  accuse  the  English  of  exciting  the 
Indians  to  outrage ;  but  on  this  head,  it  is  only  lamentably 
too  true,  that  both  sides  in  this  unnatural  war  stimulated 
these  savages  against  each  other.  The  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kees  were  soon  on  foot,  invading  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 
burning,  destroying,  and  scalping,  in  their  usual  style ;  but 
the  militia  of  those  states  soon  sncoeeded  in  driving  them 
back,  and  retaliating  by  laying  waste  their  fields,  burning 
their  dwellings,  and  driving  them  into  the  woods. 

Wliilst  these  things  were  progressing,  congress  was 
steadily  at  work.'  They  established  articles  of  confederation 
and  perpetual  union  between  the  several  states.  These 
articles  were  a  supplement  to  and  extension  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  and  were  sixteen  in  number : — Ist. 
That  the  thirteen  states  thus  confederating  should  take  the 
title  of  the  United  States.  2nd.  That  each  and  all  were 
engaged  in  a  reciprocal  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  for 
thdr  common  defence,  and  for  their  general  advantage; 
obliging  themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  violence 
that  might  threaten  aU  or  any  of  them  on  account  of 
religion,  sovereignty,  commerce,  or  under  any  other  pretext 
vhatever.  3rd.  That  each  state  reserved  to  itself  alone  the 
exclusive  right  of  regulating  its  internal  government.  4th. 
That  no  state  in  particular  should  either  send  or  receive 
embasaies,  begin  any  negotiations,  contract  any  engage- 
ments, form  any  alliances,  or  conclude  any  treaties  with  any 
king,  prince,  or  power  whatsoever,  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  assembled  in  congress ;  that  no  person 
bvested  with  any  post  in  the  United  States  should  be 
allowed  to  accept  any  presents,  emoluments,  office,  or  title, 
horn  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  power ;  and  that  neither 
the  general  congress,  nor  any  state  in  particular,  should 
«rer  confer  any  title  of  nobility.  5th.  That  none  of  the 
Said  states  should  have  power  to  form  alliances,  or  con- 
federations, even  amongst  themselves,  without  the  consent 
of  the  general  congress.    6th.  That  no  state  should  lay  on 


treaties  to  be  hereafter  concluded  by  congress  with  foreign 
powers.  7th.  That  no  state  in  particular  should  keep  up 
ships  of  war,  or  land  troops  beyond  the  amount  regulated 
by  congress,  dth.  That  when  any  of  the  states  raised 
troops  for  the  common  defence,  the  officers  of  the  rank  of 
colonel  and  under  should  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of 
the  state,  and  the  superior  officers  by  congress.  9  th.  That 
all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  &c.,  should  be  paid  out  of  a 
conunon  treasury.  Other  clauses  defined  the  functions  and 
powers  of  congress,  and  the  14th  offered  to  Canada  admis- 
sion to  all  the  privil^^  of  the  other  states,  should  she 
desire  it;  but  tiiat  no  other  colony  should  be  admitted 
without  the  formal  consent  of  nine  of  the  states  composi^ig 
the  Union. 

After  thus  settling  the  form  and  powers  of  the  constitu- 
tion, they  voted  eight  million  of  dollars  to  be  raised  as  a 
loan,  and  ordered  a  fr^sh  issue  of  paper  money.  But,  al  >ve 
all,  they  laboured  to  acquire  aid  from  abroad,  without  which 
it  was  quite  clear  that  they  must  yield  to  the  superior 
military  force  of  the  mother  country,  and  return  to  their 
obedience  on  humiliating  terms.  There  was  a  depressing 
gloom  over  all  the  American  states— 4in  idea  that  the 
British  power  was  too  mighty  to  be  coped  with,  and  that 
the  contest  was  approaching  its  close.  Washington  alone 
stood  firm  in  his  resolution,  though  a  fugitive  before  the 
enemy.  He  declared  that,  let  it  come  to  the  worst,  he 
would  only  retire  from  post  to  post  as  he  was  compelled, 
and  that  at  the  last  he  would  still  maintain  the  war  from 
beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  only  other  firm 
party  was  the  congress.  They  sent  off  emissaries  to  different 
powers  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  pointing  out  the  fine 
opportunity  of  now  humbling  the  proud  heart  of  England, 
by  helping  to  rend  from  her  her  magnificent  colonies.  To 
France  it  was  proposed  by  members  of  congress  to  offer  all 
the  advantages  which  England  had  ever  enjoyed;  the 
monopoly  of  their  trade,  and  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive,  by  which,  in  any  future  struggle  with  EngUnd, 
France  would  have  the  support  of  America.  Such  was  the 
dread  of  again  submitting  in  shame  after  so  many  taunts 
and  so  much  high  language,  that  these  councillors  would 
have  run  the  states  into  tenfold  more  evils  than  those  from 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  escape.  The  cooler  heads, 
however,  suggested  that  the  most  attractive  thing  to  France 
would  be  to  see  England  hVunbled,  and  that,  if  this  would 
not  move  the  French  to  help  them,  nothing  would. 

For  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  Silas  Deane,  who  was 
already  in  Paris,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee  were  dis- 
patched to  that  capital  to  obtain  aid  with  all  possible  speed. 
These  gentlemen  set  sail  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
though  in  much  apprehension  of  being  intercepted  by  the 
English  cruisers,  but  managed  to  reach  Quiberon  Bay  in 
safety,  and  Paris  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  England,  the  successes  of  the  British  arms  had  greatly 
encouraged  the  government.  The  parliament  met  on  the 
31st  of  October ;  and  the  king,  in  his  speech,  informed  the 
two  houses  that  the  Americans  had  been  driven  out  of  Canada ; 
that  that  colony  remained  firm  and  loyal ;  but  that  the 
Americans  had  now  carried  their  madness  and  malignity  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  they  had  formally  thrown  off  the  allegiance 


any  imposts,  or  establish  any  duties,  which  might  affect  I  of  England,    and   had  declared   the  colonies  independent 
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BtatQB.  He  Bttid  thie  waa  a  circunBtaaoe  rather  to  he  re- 
joiced at,  as  it  left  OB  in  no  perpkad*^  as  to  the  mode  of 
dealing  witii  them,  and  aa  it  took  totally  away  the  argu- 
ments ei  those  gentlemen  a(t  home  who  had  hitherto 
defended  them  aganet  aM  charges  of  such  a  design.  He 
dwelt  ott  ^e  insuhuig  maimcBr  in  which  tibe  Americatus  had 
rejected  all  offers  of  oenciiiation,  and  appealed  to  the  world 
whether  the  program  whidi  the  eoloniste  had  made  in 
wealth  and  comfort  imdar  ns  wean  not  the  beat  proofs  of 
^  generoofl  treatment  they  had  always  eigoyed  under  our 
administration.  He  added  what  oould  not  be  true,  to  his 
own  knowledge,  mdess  Us  miniaten  were  blinder  th^n  all 
the  world  besidea— that  he  waa  on  terms  of  the  fullest 
amity  with  all  the  continental  powers,  and  that  he  had 
erery  reason  for  belieying  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
continue  to  be  preserved. 

Now,  what  were  the  £wts  ?  it  was  well  known  that 
America  had  her  agents  all  e?er  the  oontifwnt  of  Europe, 
soUcilzng,  with  the  m«t  uawaa  haportnnity,  and  by  the 
most  artful  repressntaftums  addroased  to  the  particufatf  paa- 
sioBs  and  grudges  of  dtffersnt  eourts  agaonat  Great  Britain, 
asBiBtance  in  one  way  or  aneriiher,  ciiiher  by  gifts  or  loans  of 
money,  or  by  ui^eding  the  ecMmneroe  of  Eni^and,  and  by 
creating  alarm  fbr  her  own  saMy  in  Europe.  Silas  Deane 
had  been  in  Fnuace  and  Italy  ihi^  whdb  of  the  present  year, 
omittLng  no  art  or  exertion  to  roose  a  hfttied  of  England, 
and  to  proCore  aid,  or  promisea  of  aid,  in  those  quarters. 
CommMsioners  were  now  dispaihehed  by  congress  to  Vienna, 
Madrid,  Berlin,  and  the  grand  dnke  of  Tnacany.  William 
Lee  was  the  eoBamBsioner  named  te  Yioina  and  BerEn ; 
Ralph  Izard  to  Tnscawf ;  and  Arthor  Lee  was  ordered  to 
leave  Deane  and  Fnmklin  in  Fans,  and  go  on  to  Spain. 
We  shall  presentiy  hear  moss  of  the  domgi  of  Sih»  Deane. 
So  stteeessf id  waa  Frankiin  in  Paris,  that  he  obtained  a  gift 
of  two  millions  of  Kvres  firam  the  French  kiog  in  aid  of 
Ameriea,  and  the  asBuiaace  that  tins  should  be  annually 
augmented,  as  her  finances  aDowxl.  The  only  sttpolation 
fbr  the  present  was  profound  seoreey.  Franklin  had  also 
found  the  cause  of  America  so  pqpnlair,  that  many  officers 
were  anxioiis  to  engage  in  her  somee ;  sad  the  enthnsiaatic 
young  marquis  La  Fayette,  notwithstanding  the  ill  news 
from  the  United  Stakes,  engaged  to  emhaxk  his  li£d  and 
fortune  with  Washington  and  his  compatriots^^  and  immedi- 
ately hired  a  vessel  to  carry  him  over,  where  he  arrived  eariy 
in  the  spring,  and  became  the  bosom  friend  and  gr^t 
adviser  of  the  brave  commaader-in-clBef  . 

In  both  houses  the  addresses  on  the  royal  speech  produced 
violent  debates.  In  the  commons,  lord  John  Cavendish  moved 
an  amendment,  in  which  he  charged  all  the  evils  of  Hob 
quarrel  on  the  arbitrary  and  Ol-intemed  measures  of 
ministers,  every  one  of  whose  atten^te  at  healing  the  breach, 
from  their  miserable  and  insufficient  character,  had  only 
widened  it ;  that  the  wIk^  proceedings  of  ministers  were 
calculated  to  break  the  spirit  of  a  noUe  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  instead  ef  regulating  it  by  just  laws. 
This  amendment  was  seconded  by  the  marquiB  of  Granby, 
and  supported  by  the  usual  opposition.  Wilkes,  who  was 
soon  after  this  time  elected  chamberiain  of  the  city,  with 
three  thousand  pounds  a-year,  ridiculed  the  reliance  of  the 
king  and  his  cabinet  on  the  friendly  assurances  of  France  I 


and  Spain ;  and  colonel  Barr^  positively  declared  thai  ve 
were  menaced  with  an  eariy  war  by  both  of  tboe  couniries. 
Fos  dedafed  that  it  was  manifestly  the  intereet  of  France 
aaid  Spain  to  see  Am&ncA  independent ;  and  the  Affigrican 
patriots  were  lauddd  to  the  ejutreme,  aa  everything  that  was 
noble,  and  the  people  as  everything  that  wae  viituiwaa&d 


In  the  house  of  lords  the  marquis  of  Bockia^^uun  moved 
a  Bunilar  amendment,  and  ministera^  in  reply,  gymin^^y^  the 
opposition  how  long  and  warmly  they  had  asserted  that  the 
Americans  were  not  aiming  at  independence,  and  dedareJ 
that  matters  never  could  have  iteadied  this  length  had  cot 
the  colonists  been  encouraged  by  the  indiscretion  of  the 
members   of  parliament      Both   the   aiu«n  ii;ients  were 
rejected  by  Urge  majorities.     On  the  IGth  ci'  NovesLber 
lord  John  Cavendish  prodiieed  the  prodamation  puhUshtd 
in  America  by  krd  Howe.   Aa  it  had  not  been  puHishad  bgro 
in  the  Gazette^  or  in  any  home  newspaper,  he  dedarad  it  muit 
be  a  £(Hrgery.     Lord  North  assured  him  that  it  was  a 
genuine  document,  and  had  been  duly  publishei  ai  Xew 
York.    On  this  lord  John  Cavendish  declared  that  it  was 
an  insult  to  parliament  to  send  out  oommissionecB  with  great 
power  to  the  coionies  without  eonsultisg  it,  and  to  leave  it 
for  the  first  time  to  discover  the  fact  from  a  common  news- 
paper ;   thai  ministees,  when  they  had  some  measiue  to 
carry  which  woaild  reader  parliament  odioiis  to  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  brouf^t  the  measure  tbore  and  forced  it  through, 
letting  all  the  odium  fall  on  the  head  of  parliament,  but 
when  they  had  some  measure  of  mercy  or  conciliation  to 
propose  they  kept  all  the  merit  of  it  to  themselveB.    He 
condemned,  mereovw,  the  candliajbory  mffamrpt  as  narrow^ 
and  insufficient,  and  moved  that  a  committee  <^  pariiamoat 
should  he  formed  to  revise  all  the  acts  of  pariiaiaeat  by 
whieh   hss   majesty^s   American  subjeetd    felt   thfiBasdves 
aggrieved.      Miniates    replied    by    declaring    that    the 
Americana  spujcned,  and  would  spurn,  all  our  efforts  at  re- 
conciliation ;    that   the   congress   and  a    certain  set  'i 
demagogrms  held  the  American  people  in  the  most  odioos 
thraldom  ;   that  Uborty  was   become  a  mere  name  there, 
except  to  the  doinineering  section ;  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  speech  was  trampled  upon ;  that  the  property 
of  all  citiaens  desirous  of  maintaisung  their  connection  with 
the  mother  country  was  maliciously  usurped  or  destroyed, 
and  ^  possessors  of  it  crammed  into  prisons,  which  were 
dens  of  ousery  and  diseaae.      Lord  John's  moti(Hi  was 
rejected  by  one  hundred  and  nine  votes  to  forty -seven. 

Lord  North  now  moved,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  (or 
forty-five  thousand  seamen  &r  the  service  of  the  foUowitig 
year ;  and  in  a  warm  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Luttrell  made  a 
severe  charge  of  mal-adaiiniatration  at  the  admiralty,  aud  of 
the  most  shameful  eorruptiona  and  peculations  in  that 
department  aiad  in  the  commissariat,  he  called  for  the 
production  of  the  neoessary  papers  to  enable  him  to  sab' 
stantiate  these  charges;  in  fact,  the  villanies  practised  in 
those  departments  eoold  not  be  exceeded  by  even  the 
astounding  oses  laid  open  in  our  o-wn  times.  ™ 
abominable  frauds,  and  embezzlemento,  and  diaboficai 
contracts  for  furnishing  the  army  and  navy  with  both  arms, 
boots,  and  food,  fell  as  usual  with  a  frightful  misery  on  oar 
brave  soldiers  and  saikuB.     Even  Wedderbom,  lord  North's 
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5(»Ucitor-genonl,  was  forced  to  eonfesi  that,  as  regarded  oar 
army  in  America,  "  the  pecaiatiou  in  every  profitable 
branch  of  the  aeryioe  is  repraseated  to  be  enormous,  and,  as 
ttsnal,  it  is  attended  with  a  shocking  neglect  of  ev«ry 
comfort  to  the  troops.  The  hartals  an  pest-houses^  and  the 
provisions  served  out  are  poison,  Thoeo  that  are  to  be 
bdogbt  are  aold  at  the  higheai  prices  ci  a  moitopoly." 

Yet  the  whole  demand  for  sailors  was  carried,  and  the 
demand  of  inquiry  as  absolutely  rejected.  Parliainent  went 
on  and  voted  three  mUlion  two  hundred  and  five  thousand 
five  hundred  and  five  pounds  for  the  expenses  of  the  navy ; 
four  thousand  pounds  for  Greenwich  Hospital ;  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  navy. 
For  the  army,  including  some  new  contracts  with  the 
German  princes  for  men  to  serve  in  Ameiica,  three  millioii 
{•ounds.  What  was  still  more  disgraoeM  was  that,  amid  all 
these  charges  on  the  poblic  parse,  when,  altogether,  four 
Eiillions  were  demanded  for  the  navy,  nearly  aa  mudi  lor  t3>e 
army,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  impose  a  tax  on 
niikle  servants,  a  fiirUier  stamp  <m  deeds,  an  auction  duty, 
aud  to  add  five  millions  to  the  fonded  debt,  the  king  came 
again  with  a  fresh  demand  for  mx  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  debts  on  the  civil  list.  It  was  pretended  tkat  extraordi- 
nary calls  had  been  made  on  the  royal  puzae  by  the  su&ring 
royalists  in  America ;  but  it  was  aoteraous  that  the  royal 
household  eontiniied  in  the  same  con^tioiB  of  reckless  waste 
aud  extravagance  as  it  was  when  tin  ionner  half  million 
was  voted  for  tJte  same  purpose.  The  unfortunate  king, 
simple  a&d  even  parsimonious  in  his  own  liabitB,  had  no 
more  poww  to  see»  or,  if  seeing,  to  crash  the  waste  amongst 
liis  servants,  and  the  gross  impositions  of  his  tzadeoBien, 
than  he  had  o««r  ibtb  management  of  his  diplomatic  servants, 
who  had  diif^a  his  transatlantic  subjects  to  rebelfion.  Lord 
North,  wlko  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  out  strange  truths, 
confessed  that  there  were  persons  connected  with  the  royal 
household  who  kept  thirty  or  more  male  servants  1  Yet  the 
commons  granted  this  sum ;  and,  by  way  of  preventing  the 
king  £edliiit  into  fresh  difficulties,  added  an  addittonal  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year  to  the  civil  list.  The 
matter,  however,  did  not  pass  without  a  plain  reminder  to 
his  majesty.  The  rough-spoken  Sr  Fletcher  Norton,  the 
speaker  of  the  commoos,  when  presenting  this  biil  for  the 
increase  of  the  civil  list  to  the  king,  as  he  was  seated  ou  his 
tlux>ne,  surrounded  by  the  chief  oflicers  of  state,  said,  "  Sir, 
iu  a  time  of  public  distress,  full  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
onler  burdens  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  your  faithful 
commons  postponed  all  oilier  business,  and  granted  your 
icajerty  not  only  a  large  present  supply,  but  a  very  great 
wMitional  revenue — great  beyond  example — great  beyond 
your  majesty's  inghest  wants ! "  Unfortunately,  such  re- 
\toak  were  lost  on  such  a  mind  as  that  of  George  III. 
Having  passed  these  votes,  parliament  was  prorogued  ou 
the  ISth  of  December  till  the  21st  of  the  following  January. 
Bttl  whilst  England  had  been  thus  preparing  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  navy,  made  necessary  not  only  by  the 
pest  demand  for  men-of-war  on  the  coast  of  America,  but 
by  the  aspect  id  France  and  Spain,  notwithstanding  the 
asBUcaBces  of  the  royal  !qp«ech,  America  had  be^  aiming  a 
How  at  the  efficiency  of  that  navy,  which  must  for  years,  if 
unnrmfiil,  have  prostrated  our  whole  maritime  forces,  and 


exposed  our  shores  to  the  easiest  invasion.  This  intended 
blow  wafi  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  our  great 
naval  dockyards  and  arsenals,  and  military  storehouses,  at 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  The  great  agents  in  this 
infamous  design  were  Silas  Deane  and  Dr.  Franklin. 
FrankKtt  has  beeo  declared  innocent  of  any  share  in  this 
atrocious  plot;  but  there  is,  on  the  contrary  reason  to 
believe  that  the  idea  of  it  originated  in  his  sdieming  and 
fertile  brain.  What  else,  indeed,  mean  his  expressions  in  a 
letter,  some  months  before,  to  Dr.  Priedtly :— "  England  has 
begun  to  burn  our  seaport  towns,  secure,  I  suppose,  that  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  return  the  outrage  in  kind."  It  has 
been  urged  that  no  trace  was  ever  found  of  Franklin's  con- 
nection with  the  actual  incendiary,  and'  ih&t  he  was  but 
just  anived  in  France  from  America.  But  these  are  puerile 
arguments.  Franklin  could  just  as  well  promote  the  scheme 
from  America  by  letter,  or  by  instroctioBs  to  Deane  before 
leaving. 

The  idea,  indeed,  of  destroying  our  dockyards  was  not  new  : 
it  had  long  been  entertained  by  Fhince.  So  long  ago  as 
1764  lord  Rochford,  our  ambassador  at  Paris,  aanoianced,  in 
a  most  secret  letter  to  lord  HaHfhx,  that  he  had  discoyered 
a  correspondence  betwixt  Ghoisenil,  tike  French  minister, 
and  Grimaldi,  the  minister  of  Spain,  for  bsrning  onr  dock- 
yards. 

Rochford  stated  that  the  scheme  was  conducted  by  two 
French  engineera,  iTho  had  been  for  some  time,  and  were  titen, 
in  England ;  that  these  men  had  bribed  a  number  of  people 
— some  of  them  EngUsk — ^to  assist  them  in  the  undertaking  • 
tiiat,  betwixt  the  1st  and  the  154^1  of  November,  the  dock-^ 
yards  hud  Aippiag  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  wopold 
certainly  be  destroyed ;  that  th^  had  invented  a  peculiar 
kind  of  combustible  for  the  purpose,  and  would  andl  them- 
selves of  the  dark  nights  of  thataeason.  Lord  Rochford  added 
that  he  had  made  hinadf  aanired  of  the  &ct  that  Choiaeul, 
the  French  nunister,  had  iafomed  Grimaldi  that  all  was 
jready  for  this  diaboBcal  attempt,  and  that  Grimaldi's  answer 
was,  *<  the  sooner  it  w»  done  the  better.** 

This  informataoii  pvt  the  F«ngliiih  government  into  a  great 
consternation;  the  utmaBt  vigilaBoe  was  exerted  to  detect 
traces  of  this  com|dot,  and  to  prevent  its  execution,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  design  was  abandoned.  Five 
mouths  later,  lord  Rochford  was  able  to  inform  his  govern- 
ment that  an  Englishman,  named  Milton,  was  said  to  have 
originated  the  scheme;  that  he  had  been  secreted  for 
three  days  in  the  house  of  prince  Masserano,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  London,  who  had  managed  to  smuggle  him 
over  to  Franoe^and  that  Masserano  was  getting  over  the 
other  conspirators. 

The  English  government,  not,  however,  being  able  to 
discover  sufficient  evidence  to  bring  the  matter  thoroughly 
home  to  the  French  and  Spanish  governments,  and  anxious 
to  avoid  a  war,  let  the  afiair  remain  secret.  But  these 
letters  of  brd  Rochford  have  of  late  years  been  published 
by  archdeacon  Coxe  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon  Kings 
of  Spain,**  and  Segur  has,  moreover,  given  us  proofs  that 
Louis  XV.  of  France  had  always  men  employed  by  himself, 
and  corresponding  solely  with  himself,*  in  England,  whose 
business  it  was  to  furnish  him  with  all  plans  necessary  for 
invading  the  country,  and  previously  destroying  its  dock- 
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jards.  At  his  death  these  plans,  accompanied  by  a  mass  of 
correspondence,  were  foond  by  his  successor,  Louis  XYL, 
in  long  tin  cases  in  his  cabinet  at  Versailles.  All  of  them 
were  destroyed  except  one,  which  was  preserved,  as  contain- 
ing the  most  complete  plan  for  reducing  England.  Amongst 
the  most  active  of  these  secret  agents  of  Louis  XV.  was 
paid  to  be  the  celebrated  chevalier  D'Eon,  who  was  some 
time  ambassador  here,  and  for  many  years  resident  in  this 
country,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  here.  This  so- 
called  chevalier  was,  in  truth,  a  woman  dressing  and  living 


her,  for  she  affected  a  great  regard  for  England  to  the  last, 
and  a  preference  for  living  in  it. 

Since  the  Americans  had  arrived  at  the  court  of  France, 
these  atrocious  designs  had  been  renewed,  and  on  the  7th  oi 
December  of  the  present  year  the  rope-house  of  the  royal 
dockyard  at  Portsmouth  was  found  to  be  on  fire.  By 
active  exertions  it  was  got  imder,  after  it  had  d^iroyed 
that  building,  and  was  imagined  to  be  an  accident.  But, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1777,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
dockyard  found  a  machine  and  combustibles  concealed  in  the 
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as  a  gentleman,  and  who  was  not  only  doctor  of  civil  law, 
advocate  of  the  parliaments  of  Paris,  censor  of  belles  lettres 
and  history  in  that  capital,  but  had  been  sAiretary  of  em- 
bassy to  the  due  de  Nivernois  in  London,  afterwards  herself 
minis^- plenipotentiary  here,  and,  still  more  extraordinary, 
a  captain  of  dragoons,  and  aide-de-camp  to  marshal  Broglie, 
and  had  routed  troops  of  Prussians  at  the  head  of  her 
regiment.  This  woman,  whose  real  name  was  Charlotte 
Genevieve  Louise  Auguste  Timothee  D'Eon  du  Beaumont, 
was  known  to  maintain  a  private  correspondence  with 
Louis  XV.,  was  pensioned  by  him,  sent  on  embassies  to  the 
courts  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  honoured  with  the  cross 
of  St.  Louis.  Her  sex  was  discovered  in  London,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  resume  female  attire ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  she  had  a  garb  of  duplicity  that  never  was  drawn  from 


hemp  in  the  hemp-house  of  the  same  dockyard.  It  wa» 
now  clear  that  the  previous  fire  had  been  the  work  of  an 
incendiary,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  quantity  of 
hemp  in  the  house,  this  second  attempt  had  failed. 
Suspicion  now  fell  on  a  moody,  silent  artisan,  who,  on  the 
day  of  the  fire,  had  been  looking  about  the  dockyard,  and 
who,  by  some  chance,  had  got  locked  up  in  the  rope-house 
the  night  before.  His  name  was  not  known,  but  the  fact; 
only  that  he  was  a  painter,  and  had  been  called  John  the 
Painter.  Government  immediately  offered  a  rew^ard  of 
fifty  pounds  for  his  apprehension;  the  same  sum,  with  a 
strange  simplicity,  being  offered  to  him  if  he  would  surrender 
himself  for.  examination.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
learned  of  him  in  Portsmouth  or  the  country  round ;  but 
fresh  fires  were  now  breaking  out  at  Plymouth  dockyard 
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and  on  the  quays  of  Bristol.  At  Plymouth,  the  fire  was 
instantly  checked,  and  the  perpetrator  was  nearly  seized.  At 
Bristol  the  fire  was  laid  near  a  narrow,  deep  «reek,  crowded 
-with  8hi|^)ixkg,  and  which  was  nearly  dxy  at  low  wvfeer,  so 
that  it  was  imposulde  to  get  the  skupping  oat.  Sue  or 
seyen  wareiioafleB  were  destroyed,  bat  tiie  whipfiing  gscaiyed. 
In  aaodier  house  at  Bristol  oombostfbles  wero 
and  the  alarm  became  gflseral  thatb  Ifaa 
inoeiMfiaxtea,  lumng  failed  to  bam  ^9«w  Y«k, 
bilker  to  bora  oar  dockyards  and  ■sniAiie  bwwea. 

FoFtaaately,  in  tbe  beginMi^  of  Fdhnwy;,*  ■hhi  hhb 
apprdiended  lor  I2ie  peipetratioa  «f  m  bafsfaay  a;t  Oi&am, 
in  HampsiBTO ;  and,  by  the  actdyi^  of  Sar  John  FieUB^g, 
tbe  London  magistrate,  be  "vns  adentiifiei  as  Jote  tht 
Painter.  Wben  broogfat  before  Sir  John  and  othwa^iB* 
lawtes  in  town,  the  man  oondneted  biJBMntf  miSk  great  tet 
and  oeol  address.  Tboogb  ciloaely  mammed  mod  crom 
qnortioned  bgr  some  of  the  ^oaafeeBB  of  the  yciyy  eowncil,  hf 
kfdsof  1headBHndty,and  other  ofioen  of  the  baaM^he 
mamtained  tbe  eoratiny  wilhont  bdza^iag  aaf  iiMliani 
ment,  «r  letting  anytfaing  «na^  lam  thai  aNsdd  ia  amj 
degvee  «rim]sate  bim.  Oae  ihing,  howev«,  4id  appear — 
tihat  he  bad  passed  aome  time  in  Aaurioa*  and  in  Vaigiam 
nd  New£ngluid,tbeTerykM3thedB«f  the 
En^and. 

Ibis  firmahed  a  chm  to  farther 
T«Bide  knew  aiiotber  paiater  of  the  woae  <if  BaULwia,  iribo 
also  bad  passed  SGsne  time  in  Axneriaa,  ami  he  aaggested  that 
Baldwin  shooM  be  empA^ed  to  w«m  the  SKeet  finma  the 
psisoiBer.  Tbe  policy  was  mnch  fifctar  for  Ihe  «*■'"*»*»  of 
Spam  or  Italy  than  of  England;  bat  at  that  time,  and  vader 
the  aeriaasneK  of  tbe  ciroamstanoes,  was  not  iihellyto  be 
vgected.  Baldwin  was  called  into  the  aa^patates^  rooaa, 
and  adted,  in  the  presence  of  the  oi^irit,  whedmr  he  had 
ever  seen  lum.  Baldwm  r^ed  that  be  bad  not,  on  whidi 
John  the  Painter  made  bim  a  bow  in  adcaowlodgDMBt  of 
b»  aseAiL  negafciTe  evid^oe.  Baldwin  wm  alkMred  to  have 
aome  oonvwsation  with  John  tbe  Painter  in  the  next  room, 
wben  ihey  talked  of  their  trayeb,  and,  on  the  Btreagthof 
tids,  Baldwin  Tisited  him  in  prison,  pretended  to  sympathise 
witb  him,  won  his  oonfideaoe  tloougb  the  freemaeonxy  of 
tbeir  trade  and  oommon  wanderinga,  and  fiaafly  cbew  the 
wbflle  of  bis  secret  from  bim. 

Tbe  atatearant  which  Baldwin  made  on  oath  was  this : 
That  the  prisoner  confessed  that  his  name  was  James 
Aitkin;  tiiat  he  was  a  nattre  of  Edinborgh,  but  had 
trawQed  in  TaxionB  ooontries,  and  enlisted  into  and  deserted 
from  Tarioas  Engbfih  regiments  f  or  the  sake  of  the  bemty ; 
that  somertnes  be  worked  as  a  painter,  bai  more  fr*eqnently 
safaoisted  by  thieving;  that  in  Amerioa  he  o(»ioeived  the 
design  of  asnuting  the  Americans  by  baining  onr  doelEyards 
and  fEhipptng,  and  oar  prindpal  eitim  and  tcadtng  towns ; 
thatforthisporposebehadgoiietaEraaoetoSilaa  ]>oaae, 
who  was  woU  known  to  be  on  a  tovr  in  Borc^  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  the  CMtinental  monarchs  to  declare 
against  England.  ''Don't  yoa  know  Stlas  Deane?''  be 
asked  Baldwin.  «  What,  no!  not  Sibn  Deaoe ?  He  is  a 
fine,  clever  frilow,  and  I  beliew  Benjamin  Franklin  is 
employed  on  the  same  errand.*' 
Silas  Deane,  John  the  Painter  declared,  according  to 


Baldwin's  evidence,  had  encouraged  him  to  set  fire  to  tlij 
dockyards  of  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth,  Woolwich  aud 
Chatham,  as  the  most  effectoal  mBona  of  disabling  Great 
Britain;  that  he  g$m  him  hiSs  taa  the  ameimt  of  three 
on  a  merchamt  in  London,  and  pnymised  to 
nocordiag  to  the  aawaai  of  senrioe  he  should  do 
to  the  Aiaarioafli  oaose;  that  he  prooared  a  F^reaoh  paa^n, 
hoided  at  Dorec,  and  prooeeded  to  Oaateitery,  where  lie 
ooatrivnd  the  saacfaiae  wha^  had  bean  foand  in  the  hemp- 
hoaseatFortsmovth;  that  he  had  been  oh&ged  to  ban  thu 
ImS^  forfear  of  disBQWOEX  7  ^^^  ^  S^  ™^  *  qoaird  with  a 
dmgoon  at  Cax^teribary  on  pohtios;  at  Portsmouth  hk 
hmdOa^y  had  tamed  him  ottt  of  his  k>dgtag8  lor  the  troaVic 
he  gaffe  her  in  compoanding  bis  combustibles ;  tfaatkeeKiiy 
got  into  the  dockyard,  and  also  mana^^  to  be  Im^ed  u;> 
one  n^t  in  the  hemp-house.  There  his  nutdieB  had 
prosni  bad,  bat  he  soooeeded  better  at  the  rope-hoose,  and 
leovia^  Portaoaoath  In  a  oonntrywomam'*s  oart,  he  had  the 
of  oeeing  the  dodcyard  in  flames  as  he  lookei 
lach^^the  very  filaawnteaemning  to  be  in  a  bh«er 

Ihe  troth  of  Baldwinls  abatement  was  coBfizmsd  by  the 
with  whom  he  bad  qnanwBed  «t  Oantecbaty ;  the 
at  whoae  hoaae  be  had  lodged  at  Portsmonth ;  ahoj, 
who  had  amde  a  eamaber  £ir  past  of  fis  madnneiy  f  oand  in 
the  henp-hoose,  and  who  awore  to  it ;  by  the  man  who  let 
bxmoatoftherqpe-hoaae;  the  waann  ia  whose  oait  he  had 
riddaa ;  hf  a  woaun  who  bad  aoikl  bim  aaatohai  at  tiu  tame ; 
by  waiBoaspeoams  who  bad  aesn  Imn  aboot  <he  yard;  and 
hyhisbancae,whichbebadt(dd  Baldwin  that  he  had  left 
at  PortamoKth,  oontiainiag  has  paaaport  and  other  aztides, 
an  whftdi  were  f ovnd. 

On  aach  a  atrikiag  amooitt  of  CBTonamfeantial  eridescj 
there  «oa2d  be  no  besitailaon  in  oondemning  bim.  He 
atten^ptad  to  4eny  nothing,  aaMnnlng  that  nothing  wd» 
proved  agunst  bim.  Wben  aaked  if  he  weM  oaH  aiiy 
witBMBcn  in  his  fHroar^  be  replied,  »To  what  end?  Till 
flOBMthing  is  prored  i^aifaiflt  me,  I  bawe  noOui^  to  d^I 
I  am  ready  to  lire  and  St  aooor(fing  to  Uw.^  Bat  he  did 
not  Ihiil  to  reaaazk  ma  the  manner  in  wbieh  he  had  been 
entrapped  by  Baldwin.  "<  Whether,'' he  said,  "  it  be  a  fak 
aooasataon,  or  a  betcayii^  of  tnet  throagh  the  treadierf  of 
the  man's  heait,  I  AoM  Eke  timt  yoor  krdiehip  woald  take 
it  into  yonr  oonnderatian  whe&er  ancb  a  person  h»  a  ri^K 
in1heBt^ofGod,aBdacoordxngtoti»  kws  of  Ibis  kin. - 
dom,  to  give  e?ideBoe  i^ainat  sae,or,  if  be  has,  wliether  mc\i 
efridenoe<ya^t  to  be  regarded  ?"  When  theyndge,  in  pami^^ 
sentence,  gaw  him  no  hope  of  mercy,  he  repSed,  "  I  do  sot 
kx^lor  aay,mykxd;''  and  when  be  added,  "Ihayeiow 
only  to  praaoonoe  the  pai^fid  aentenoe,*    he  nnaxle^i 

Befote  his  ezeention  be  Credy  con&med  tbe  tnUh  «f  the 
diarges  against  biaa,  only  denying  the  bandng  0eane>  bill^ 
for  three  bandred  poonda.  That  which  he  did  )mu, 
be  said,  wm  his  indentare,  to  prevent  tibe  discovery 
of  his  real  name.  He  oonf eamd  to  faamg  twice  attempted 
to  fire  the  dockyard  at  Plymo«ld^  and  to  boniiug 
the  warehoasea  at  &wtol,  havbag  in  vain  endieaTOTirel 
to  deposit  bis  combustibles  on  board  tbe  ships.  He, 
moreover,  stated  that  he  had  a  recommendation  from 
Silas  Beane  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  in  London,  t^hom  he  had 
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(kelued  tbai  lie  wosid  do  all  tbe  hann  hd  ooold  to  thk 
ioDgdoB ;  duit  iha  doctor  did  not  approTB  of  kia  eoadoct, 
kit  kad,  at  hia  request,  proniaed  not  to  beteaj  liiin. 
JokQ  the  Painter  was  haaged  at  tha  dodt-gato  at  Vw^- 
mouthy  OQ  a  gallowk  abctj  fbat  U|^,  and,  acc^idin^ 
of  the  timea,  waa  aoBpeaded  in  dwina  naer  the  spot.    Hia 
immediato  iDsttfator,  SQaa'Deafte,  wm  ane  of  thaao^iaa- 
v^viors  of  Ameriea  ai  Paoa,  eattfciimed  Ida  eampa^^  againat 
EogLmd  by  a  toor  wongrt  tbe  caawnad  heada  with  the 
i^imw  of  an  enneiwia  laihar  than  tiM  hoaowaMa  leal  of  a 
:::triot. 
The  fint  parfiameataiy  boBneai  of  1777  was,  immediately 
rjiT  the  Chriataiai  noeB^  to  bring^m  a  l»U  to  empower  the 
dmiraiiy  toi^ant  iettcm  of  mafqae  end  repriial  againat  the 
MVfateera  wbidt,  under  Aiaerinan  eoloiuai  were  ewanaing 
uaoagst  oar  Weet  IndiaD  Idandetaad  abo  in  the  narrow 
seasneaiorkoBtie.    Many  of  there  peiratean  were  Ameriaans, 
bat  more  were  Freneh,  who  had  taken  out  papers  and  oom- 
ffiiflsiona  firam  the  Americoa  levokitionary  govemaaont,  and 
so  played  a  doaUe  game.    When  thay  enoofsntared  mer- 
chaatmen,  tiiey  hoiatod  Aaiariwni  ooioui,  and  phindered  in 
the  name  of  coa^reai ;   hnt^  if  tl^y  auA  Engliak  men-of- 
war,  they  hoisted  Fzeodi  coloinai  and  no  war  being  pro- 
cbimed    between    En^aad  and   Fi«nae»   tbaa   aheitered 
tbenM^vea.    The  perls  of  the  West  Indian  lalands,  that  we 
bad  been  weak  enon^  to  letam  to  iWnoe  at  tha  end  af  the 
var,  aflSarded  them  every  of^^ortanity  of  cacxyiag  on  their 
baae  trade,  by  wUeh  they  w«ae  making  large  fortunes;  and 
ao  little  dki  France  and  Spain  i^gsid  the  ooaditiona  of  the 
peace,  that  they  allowed  them  to  sell  their  prizes  in  their 
porta.     This  bill  waa  pemed,  and  immediately  ibUowed  by 
ufci>thQr,  to  enable  the  king  to  deal  with  sach  penons  as 
4K>ttJd  be  diavged  with  the  erima  of  piraey  or  high  treason, 
committed  on  the  high  seaa  or  jm  Amanea.    TfaiB  bill  went, 
in  &et,  to  set  aside  the  kubta$  corpm  att^  and  enable  the 
king  to  detain  any  persons  taken  in  the  Ameriaan  war,  or 
ciQ  the  sea,  er  e^en  in  Ea^andf  on  snoh  ehazges,  in 
what  place,  and  for  what  term  be  pfeaaed,  wkhont  tiiaL 
In  its  original  shape,  it  waa  a  aunt  ol^eetionaUe  aaddeepotic 
Ittil,  iM^iieh  would  hara  plaaad  not  merely  pirates  and  reb^ 
bat  any  person  whatever,  at  hoaaa  aa  well  as  ont  of  the 
kingdom,  at  the  merey  of  the  orown  and  the  ministers. 
Charles  Fox  Yery  jostly  said,  ^  Ministers  may  take  it  into 
their  heads,  in  tha  ftdneas  of  their  maliae,  that  I  have  anred 
ou  Long  island  nnder  general  Washington.    What  would 
it  avail  me,  in  siaeh  an  event,  to  plead  an  altW    to  aasnre 
my  old  friends  that  I  was,  daring  the  whole  of  thecan^KUgn, 
in  England — that  I  never  was  in  America,  or  on  any  other 
aea  than  that  betwixt  Calais  and  Dover?— that  all  my  acts 
of  |Mracy  were  «omaBitted  on  the  BMite  creation  ?    All  this 
may  be  voy  trae,  says  a  miniattf ,  or  a  aunister's  under- 
strapper, but  yon  are,  for  tha  present,  suqpected,  and  that  is 
sufident.    I  know  you  are  fend  of  Scotland.    This  is  not 
the  time  fov  prooii.    Yoo  may  be,  and  very  probably  are, 
inoooent.    I  wiH  send  yon,  nnder  the  alga  mannal,  to  study 
the  Erse  laagnage  in  the  Isle  of  Bute ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
operation  of  tha  bill  ia  over,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  return, 
or  go  whither  yon  pleaae."    The  bill  ww  finally  restrained 
in  its  operation  to  aots  and  persons  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  kingdom,  and  so  passed. 


On  the  8th  of  May  ministers  moved  for  more  money  for 
the  insatiaUe  landgrave  of  Hesse,  whoee  troops  were  at  this 
very  time  ohibiting  the  moat  scandalous  state  of  defiance  of 
disejpline)  oi  eonae^nent  inefficiency,  and  of  plunder  of  the 
inhabitants  of 'Amoioa.  This  grant  was  violently  opposed, 
but  carried,  but  only  by  a  mt^ority  of  eight.  All  parties 
now  b^gan  to  deaoonee  the  shameleas  rapacity  of  these 
German  princes.  On.  the  very  next  day,  the  9th  of  May, 
the  fri^Mla  «f  the  royal  dukes  of  Cumberlaiid  and  Gloucester 
eaikd  for  an  augmentation  of  their  aLLcwances.  They 
lepreaented  that  the  king  had  nnce  his  acci:?sion,  besMes  his 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year,  hk-A  now  had  one 
*"^Uiffn  one  hundred  tHftusaufl  pounds  to  discharge  his  debts* 
Ba  had  just  now  received  a  grant  of  an  additional  one 
hundred  thoosand  pc'vjds  a-year,  and  yet  he  left  his 
brothers,  becaiiae  they  had  offended  him  by  theix  narriages, 
in  a  condition  of  comparative  poverty.  Very  severe 
comments  were  made  on  the  eternal  quarreb  and  enmities 
of  the  royal  faaoily,  continuing  from  reign  to  reign.  The 
court  party,  however,  mustered  against  this  motion,  made  by 
Sir  James  Lowthor,  and  it  waa  rejected.  The  same  court 
party  t^han  made  a  determined  attack  on  the  i^eaker.  Sir 
Flatchtv  Sortatty  lor  his  honest  speaking  to  the  king,  but 
they  were  soon  cocispelled  to  lower  their  tone.  Such  was 
tha  notoriously  scandabns  management  of  the  royal 
honaaholdi  at  onoe  shabby  and  extravagant ;  such  the 
notorious  oorruption,  embezzlements,  and  abominable  con- 
tracts by  wludi  the  whole  management  of  the  government 
waa  di^;nced,  that  it  was  thought  best  to  get  rid  of  these 
questions  as  &st  as  possible.  Numbers  of  rubicund 
gentleman  who  sat  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  always 
voted  for  ministfrs,  had  obtained  contracts  for  victuaUTng 
the  army  and  navy,  which  they  hod  executed  in  such  a 
manner  aa  to  be  most  profitable  to  themselves,  but  most 
deadly  to  our  poor  soldlecB  and  sailors,  who  had  to  eat  their 
meagre,  iaplnw  bea^  their  carrion  pork,  and  their  mouldy, 
worm-eaten  biacuits.  These  comfbrUble  gentlemen  were 
declared  to  be  the  real  destroyers  of  more  of  our  soldiers  aud 
sadlors  than  all  the  arms  of  the  Americans,  or  the  in- 
clemauies  of  the  climate  and  the  exposures  in  the  field. 
So  &r  from  driving  the  speaker  from  the  chair,  the  house 
fi>und  it  necessary  to  vote  him  its  thanks,  and  the  city  of 
Tiondon  voted  that  his  speech  to  the  king  should  be  entered 
on  their  journals ;  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  bo 
presented  to  him  in  a  gold  box  valued  at  fifty  pounds. 

Kor  did  Chatham,  ill  as  he  was,  allow  the  session  to  pass 
without  making  one  more  energetic  protest  against  the 
oontinuance  of  the  war  with  America.  On  the  30th  of  May 
he  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty  for  the  immediate 
cessation  of  hmtiMtieB.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been 
said  on  our  successes  over  the  Americans,  Chatham  con* 
tended  as  positively  as  ever  that  we  could  never  conquer 
them.  "  You  have,"  he  said,  *'  ransacked  every  comer  of 
Lower  Saxony,  but  forty  thousand  German  boors  never  can 
conquer  ten  timea  the  number  of  British  freemen.  You 
may  ravage,  you  cannot  conquer — it  is  impoesible — ^you 
cannot  conquer  America.  You  talk  of  your  numerous 
^mds  to  annihilate  the  congress,  and  your  powerful  forces  to 
disperse  their  army ;  I  might  as  well  talk  of  driving  them 
before  me  with  my  crutch  1    But  what  would  you  conquer  ? 
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The  map  of  America  ?  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  general 
officer  on  the  subject "  (looking  at  lord  Amherst)—"  What 
will  you  do  out  of  the  protection  of  your  fleet?  In  the 
winter,  if  together,  they  are  starved ;  and  if  dispersed,  they 
are  taken  off  in  detail.  I  am  experienced  in  spring  hopes 
and  vernal  promises.  I  know  what  ministers  throw  out ; 
but  at  last  will  come  your  e(][uinoxial  disappointment.  You 
have  got  nothing  in  America  but  stations.  You  have  been 
three  years  teaching  them  the  art  of  war.  They  are  apt 
scholars ;  and  I  will  venture  to  tell  your  lordships  that  the 
American  gentry  will  make  officers  enough  fit  to  command 
the  troops  of  all  the  European  powers." 

Events  in  America  at  this  very  moment  were  justifying 
every  one  of  these  words.  Chatham  assured  them  that  they 
were,  whatever  France  might  say,  or  the  .king  and  his 
ministers  might  believe,  on  the  very  edge  of  a  war  with  that 
country.  Why,  she  was  secretly  helping  the  Americans, 
and  receiving  their  trade  in  return.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  prophecied  what  came  true  with  terrible  reality — ^that 
France,  by  helping  to  snatch  America  from  us,  was  commit- 
ting suicide  herself— at  least,  on  all  her  old  institutions  and 
maxims  of  administration.  On  the  fuU  meaning  of 
Chatham  being  doubted  by  brd  Weymouth,  he  repeated 
that  he  meant  repeal  of  every  oppressive  act  passed  since 
1763.  He  would  have  the  Americans  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  before  that  period ;  and  he  concluded  by  saying 
that  if  it  were  asked  why  we  should  concede  to  the 
Americans,  who  conceded  nothing,. he  would  say  that  we 
ought  to  concede,  because  we  had  been  the  aggresBora  from 
the  beginning. 

But  lord  Lyttleton  replied  that  there  was  *<  nothing  to 
make  us  doubt  of  reducing  the  rebellion  of  the  Americans ; 
that  anarchy^was  universally  prevalent  there ;  that  treachery, 
cruelty,  and  oppression  were  perpetrated  by  the  republicans 
on  the  royalists ;  that  every  law  was  trampled  under  foot  by 
ambitious  fustion ;  every  prison  filled  with  those  who  would 
not  join  in  the  scheme  of  congress;  and  other  loyal 
Americans  were  driven  into  exile  and  despoiled  of  their 
property.  This  could  not  last :  this  state  of  anarchy  would 
swallow  up  those  who  made  it."  Chatham's  motion  was 
rejected  by  ninety-nine  votes  against  twenty-eight. 

The  affairs  of  the  East  Indies  occupied  a  prominent 
part  of  the  attention  of  the  present  session,  which  we  reserve 
to  our  general  notice  of  India,  and  parliament  was  prorogued 
by  the  king  on  the  6th  of  June,  in  a  speech,  in  which  he 
indulged  the  fSeJlacious  hope  that  the  American  insurrection 
would  be  terminated  in  the  present  campaign.  But 
Chatham's  prognostics  were  at  the  very  time  realising 
themselves.  Had  the  Howes  had  the  necessary  qualities  of 
commanders  in  such  an  important  cause — ^had  they  pursued 
and  dispersed  the  American  army,  as  they  ought  to  have 
done  on  defeating  it,  and  as  they  might  readily  have  done ; 
and  had  the  English  government  instantly,  whilst  in  this 
favourable  poi^tion,  repealed  all  the  obnoxious  statutes,  they 
would  have  thrown  the  congress*  and  Washington  so  com- 
pletely into  the  wrong,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  them  to  have  made  head  again.  But  neither  the 
generals  nor  the  government  of  that  day  had  the  capacity 
for  such  strategic  and  statesmanlike  policy.  The  generals 
went  comfortably  into  winter  quarters,  leaving  the  embers 


of  war  to  rekindle  and  spread ;  and  the  government,  deaf  tu 
the  warnings  of  Chatham,  still  stolidly  rofrised  justice  vhiLt 
rigorously  enforcing  their  injustice.  And,  indeed,  when 
Chatham  gave  his  last  Cassandra-like  remonstrance,  it  was 
already  too  late.  We  had  abeady  taught  the  Americans 
the  art  of  war.  Washington  was  no  longer  contented  to 
stand  on  the  defensive ;  happy  if  he  could  preserve  his 
soldiers  from  running  off  without  fighting  at  all.  Hb 
circumstances  were  desperate,  and  the  energy  which  springs 
from  despair  now  urged  him  to  measures  of  daring  and 
wakefulness  just  as  the  English  generals,  like  northern  beais, 
were  entering  on  their  winter's  sleep.  Benedict  Arnold  had 
paid  him  a  visit  in  his  vnretchcd  camp  beyond  the  Delaware, 
and  probably  from  their  united  counsels  sprang  a  new  stjle 
of  movement,  which  confounded  his  unsuspecting  enemies. 

The  army  of  lord  Cornwallis,  which  had  so  triumphantlj 
pursued  Washington  through  the  Jerseys,  suppodng  the 
Americans  now  put  beyond  aU  possibility  of  action,  if  not 
wholly  dispersed,  lay  carelessly  in  their  cantonments  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Delaware.  The  two  main  outposts,  Trenton 
and  Bordentown,  were  intrusted  to  bodies  of  HessianB.  At 
Trenton  lay  colonel  Rahl,  and  at  Bordentown  count  Donop. 
As  Christmas  was  approaching  (which  the  Grermans  keep  to 
an  entire  abandonment  of  all  every -day  concerns,  and  spend 
in  much  feasting  and  carousing),  they'  had  especially  aban- 
doned all  discipline.  The  Briti^  <^cer8,  too,  had  quitted, 
for  the  most  part,  their  regiments,  and  had  gone  to  enjoy  the 
Christmas  at  New  York,  where  general  Howe  was  keeping 
up  great  hospitality,  imagining  the  war  to  be  fast  drawing 
to  a  close. 

But  if  the  English  paid  no  attention  to  Washington,  he 
was  paying  every  attention  to  them.  General  Lee,  who 
had,  from  his  enormous  conceit,  always  been  a  tbom  b 
Washington's  side,  had  recently  shown  liim  the  necessitj  of 
vigilance— that  self-sufficient  officer,  who  had  never  ceased  to 
contend  with  Washington  for  eqiiaUty  or  even  superiority,  nor 
to  criticise  his  conduct  to  congress,  being  taken  by  sarprise. 
When  Washington  was  compelled  to  fall  back  from  Kev 
York,  and  retreat  into  the  Jerseys,  he  had  sent  dispatch  after 
dispatch  to  general  Lee,  who  was  slowly  on  his  march  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware,  to  join  him  with  all  speed. 
Lee,  so  far  from  quickening  his  movements,  had  retired  three 
miles  out  of  his  camp — ^though  he  was  within  twenty  m\& 
of  the  enemy — to  pass  the  night,  and  was  actually  writing 
to  congress  to  censure  the  movements  of  A^^ashington,  when 
colonel  Harcourt,  afterwards  lord  Harcourt,  informed  of  the 
fact,  rode  suddenly  up  with  a  party  of  dragoons,  and  made 
him  prisoner. 

Washington  was  as  watchful  as  Lee  and  the  English 
army  were  remiss.  Instead  of  his  army  having  gone  to 
pieces,  it  had  now  received  considerable  reinforcementi. 
Lee^s  division,  now  under  command  of  general  Sullivan, 
had  joined  him  at  once.  General  Heath  had  marched 
another  body  of  troops  from  Peek's  Kill,  and  the  united 
exertions  of  civil  and  military  officers  had  raised  his  force  to 
about  seven  thousand  men.  With  these  he  determined  io 
take  advantage  of  the  carelessness  of  the  English  and  Ger- 
man oommandere,  for  the  preservation  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  Jerseys,  by  sweeping,  at  one  stroke,  « 
the   British  cantonments  from  the  Delaware.     His  pLui^ 
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urau^,  be  set  ooi  on  the  eveiuDg  of  ChristmaB-day^  and 
croaaed  the  river  at  Maekonkey^a  Ferry,  uism  mika  above 
Treaton,  to  attack  that  fort.  The  river  -vna  so  encumbered 
witk  ice,  thai  be  fbiuid  it  a  moot  ardjuooB  nndertakiog,  but 
he  accomplisbed  it  witb  tbe  division  immediately  under  bis 
command — two  thousand  foor  bandied  in  number.  Irvine 
vas  to  croes  at  Trenton  Ferry,  to  secure  tbe  bridge  below 
the  town,  and  prevent  tbe  retresjb  of  tbe  enemy  tbat  way ; 
mi  general  CadwaUadec  to  pass  at  Bristol  Fezry,  and  attack 
the  fort  at  Burlington.  But  tbese  two  genenda  could  not 
gL't  across  £or  tbe  ice^  and  tbaA  part  of  tbe  scboaas  ehtixely 
i:uled. 

But  Washington,  tbrougb  a  snow  storm,  coniinued  bis 
maxoh  tbroogb  tbe  nigbt  on  Trenton^  and  reached  it  at 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  trusty  Sjpy  bad 
informed  him,  over  night,  tbat  be  bad  seen  the  sddien,  both 
Briti^  and  Heeaans^  asleep,  steeped  in  drink.  Tbe  Hes- 
sians bad  been, from  tbe  first  of  their  encampment  tbere, more 
busy  plundeiiag  the  people  and  insulting  the  womeB  tban 
paying  much  attentaoa  to  disci^ridne,  by  which  they  bad 
vonderfully  revolted  tbe  mibds  of  the  people.  .When  be 
Arrived,  tbe  soldiers  stUi  lay  sunk  in  tbeir  Christmas 
debauch ;  and  it  was  only  by  tbe  first  crash  of  the  cannon 
that  they  were  roused.  When  tb^  can  to  arma,  Washing- 
tou  bad  already  invested  the  town.  Tbe  brave  general 
Raid,  in  bis  endeavour  to  form  bis  drunken  troops,  aad  lead 
them  on,  waa  mortally  wounded  by  an  American  ride 
lUmost  %t  the  first  disoharge.  Tbe  light  horse  and  a  portion 
of  tbe  in&niry,  who  fled  on  the  first  alarm,  esci^ied  to 
Bordentown.  Tbe  main  body  attempted  to  retreat  by  tbe 
PriDcetown  Road,  but  found  it  abeady  occupied  by  colonel 
Hand  aikd  bis  regiment  of  Fennsylvanian  riflanen.  Thus 
cat  oSf  i^orant  of  tbe  force  opposed  to  them,  and  without 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  tbey  threw  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered.  About  a  thousand  prisonas  and  six  camion 
were  taken.  Tbe  Americsos  bad  two  killed,  two  frocen  to 
leath,  and  a  few  wounded,  in  assaultiag  tbe  artillery — 
imongst  them  James  M(mroe,  then  a  lieutenant,  and  after- 
warda  president  of  tbe  United  States.  Had  ibe  Hessians, 
vbo  surrendered,  not  been  confounded,  they  might  have 
laken  tbe  same  road  to  Bordentown;  aad  bad  not  count 
I>onop,  who  conunanded  tbem,  been  led  away  by  a  false 
alarm,  tbey  mi^t  bave  easily,  by  a  march  of  only  six 
miles,  bave  been  at  Trenton,  and  recovered  tbe  prisoners, 
•Iriving  Washington  into  the  Delaware,  to  tbe  total  loss  of 
hii  men.  But  Wasbington  bad  engaged  bis  attention  by  send- 
iog,  tbe  day  before,  all  tbe  boys  and  vagabonds  tbat  becoald 
collect  down  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Delaware,  oppoaito  to  Borden- 
town, and  Donop^  imagining  tbem  a  body  of  the  enemy,  was 
^'o^e  in.  quest  of  them,  and  was  eighteen  miles  from 
Trenton. 

Washington  did  not  wait  for  the  return  of  Donop, 
'fpecially  as  general  Leslie  lay  at  Princetown,  about  fifteen 
uuies  above  Trenton,  witb  a  strong  force.  As  soon  as  be 
bad  refreshed  bis  men,  be  recrossed  tbe  Delaware,  carrying 
vith  him  bis  prisoners,  tbe  stores  be  bad  taken,  and  the  six 
fieki  pieces  tbat  be  brought  witb  him. 

This  spirited  and  suooesEiful  action  had  a  wonderful  effect 
<m.  tbe  American  mind.  It  revived  tbe  courage  of  their 
troops,  which  bad  sunk  very  low  after  so  many  defeats.    It 


inspired  them  and  tbe  pi^lic  at  large  with  confidence  in 
tbe  talents  and  daring  of  their  command»4n-cbief^  who 
was  now  eulogised  as  another  FaJbius.  To  make  the  most 
of  their  snocess,  WashingtoQ  sent  his  priaoneis  to  Fbilaiiri 
phia,  where  they  were  paraded  through  tbe  streets  in  a  kiad 
of  triunq^. "  Many  of  Washington's  troops  were  now  at  the 
end  of  their  term,  but  be  kept  tbem  with  him  by  a  bounty 
of  ten  doUaxs  per  man. 

Such  was  tbe  confidnce  inspired,  even  in  himself,  by  tbk 
success,  that,  being  immediatoly  joined  by  three  thousand  six 
hundred  Fennsylvanian  miMtia,  he  determined  to  cross  the 
Ddaware,  aait  was  now  strongly  fruzen  over.  He  sent  over 
Irvine,  CadwaUader,  and  Mifflin,  witb  ueariy  four  thousand 
men,  and  following  tbem  on  tbe  last  day  of  tbe  year  1776, 
he  took  post  at  Trenton,  whieb  had  not  yet  been  re-ent^ed 
by  tbe  British.  But  general  Gcrant  bad  already  joined 
general  Leslie  at  Frincetown,  with  a  strong  body  of  British 
aad  Hessian  troopa ;  and  general  Howe,  on  tbe  news  of  tbe 
new  life  in  tbe  American  army,  bad  detained  lord  Com- 
waWs,  who  was  on  tbe  point  of  leaving  toe  England.  He 
hastened  to  Frincetown,  and  took  the  conunand  of  tbe  whole 
force,  concentrating  all  tbe  troops  on  the  Delaware  shore. 

On  the  2nd  of  January  be  marched  from  Frincetown  for 
Trenton,  drove  in  tbe  enany^soutposia,  and  reached  Triton 
by  five  o^cIock  tbe  same  afternoon.  Washington  retired  as 
he  approached  across  the  AssumfHuck,  a  creek,  pA  the 
Americana  call  it,  tbat  is,  a  small  rivulet,  which  runs  through 
the  town.  Tbe  British,  on  arriving  at  the  fort  and  bridge 
of  the  Aflsumpinck,  found  both  goarded  by  artillery,  and 
Washington  posted  on  some  high  ground  beyond.  Com- 
wallis  cannonaded  tbe  bridge  and  forin,  and  bis  fire  waa 
briskly  returned.  Ha  then  encamped  for  tbe  night  there, 
intending  to  force  tbe  creek  tbe  next  morning ;  but  Wash- 
ington did  not  wait  for  him.  With  his  raw  militia  only  a 
few  days  in  camp,  be  bad  no  chance  of  resisting-  Com- 
wallis's  army,  and  yet — a  thaw  having  taken  place-^it  waa 
impossible  to  cross  tbe  Delaware.  He  called  acoujwilof 
war,  and  it  was  concluded  tbat,  from  the  great  force  oi  Cann 
waUis  in  firont,  the  rear  could  not  be  very  strong.  It  waa 
therefore  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  gain  the  rear, 
beat  up  the  enemy^s  quarters  at  Frincetown,  now,  as  they 
supposed,  nearly  deserted,  and,  if  tbey  could  succeed,  faU 
on  tbe  British  stores  and  baggage  at  Brunswick.  Their 
own  bsggage  was,  accordingly,  sent  quickly  down  the  river 
to  BurHngton,  tbe  camp-fires  were  replenished,  and  small 
parties  being  left  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  throwing  up 
entrenchments,  Washington,  about  midnight,  silently  de- 
camped by  a  circuitous  route  towards  Frincetown. 

At  dawn  tbey  encountered  two  out  of  three  English 
regiments,  which  had  been  at  Frincetown,  on  tbe  march. 
These  were  the  17tb  and  55th,  hastening  to  join  ComwalUs 
at  Trenton.  They  imagined  tbe  Americans,  owing  to  a 
thick  fog,  to  be  a  body  of  Hessians ;  but,  on  discovering  the 
mistake,  a  sharp  fight  took  place,  and  for  some  time  the 
two  British  regiments  withstood  Washington's  whole  force. 
Colonel  Mawbood,  the  English  commander,  posted  his  force 
advantageously  on  a  rising  ground  betwixt  the  Americans 
and  Frincetown,  sent  back  his  baggage  wagons,  and  dis- 
patohed  messengers  to  bring  up  the  40th  regiment,  still  in 
Frincetown,  with  all  qpeed.    He  then  charged  the  ^  >Qerican 
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van  wiik  fized  bayonets,  and  drove  them  back  apon  a 
ravine  in  their  rear.  In  endeayouring  to  reorganise  his 
broken  lines  at  this  point,  the  American  general,  Mercer, 
waa  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  At  this  crisis 
Washington  galloped  up  to  restore  order,  brought  up  fresh 
forces,  and  charged  gallantly  on  the  English  at  the  ravine. 
The  slaughter  at  this  place  was  severe ;  nine  of  Washing- 
ton's officers  f^ll,  and  he  himself  ran  the  most  imminent 
hazards.  The  iOth  not  arriving,  Washington  managed  to 
force  his  way  betwixt  the  two  English  regiments.  The 
17th  continued  its  march  for  Trenton ;  the  55th  fell  back 
upon  Princetown,  where  the  40th,  which  had  defended 
itself  in  the  college,  after  losing  a  considerable  number  of 
prisoners,  joined  the  55th,  and  retreated  upon  Brunswick. 

In  this  engagement  the  English  lost  three  hundred 
prisoners,  chiefly  through  the  slow  work  of  defending  the 
baggage  train,  besides  a  good  many  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Americans  admitted  the  loss  of  a  hundred,  besides  the 
officers  already  mentioned;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  their  loss  was  far  heavier.  Washington  found 
no  rest  at  Frinoetown.  Comwallis  no  sooner  heard  the 
cannonading  near  Princetown  than  he  immediately  com- 
prehended Washington's  ruse,  and,  alarmed  for  his  maga- 
zines at  Brunswick,  he  hastened  in  that  direction.  Wash- 
ington, aware  of  his  approach,  found  it  necessary  to 
relinquish  the  attempt  on  Brunswick.  His  troops  were 
exhausted;  all  had  been  one  whole  night  without  sleep, 
some  of  them  longer;  many  of  them  had  no  blankets, 
many  were  barefoot,  all  very  thinly  clad.  He  therefore 
hastened  across  Millstone  river,  broke  dawn  the  bridge 
behind  him  to  stop  pursuit,  and  posted  himself  on-  the 
high  ground  at  Morristown,  where  there  were  very  strong 
positions.  Here  he  received  additional  troops,  and  en- 
trenched himself. 

Comwallis,  not  aware  of  the  real  weakness  of  Wash- 
ington's army  afker  all  its  additions,  again  sate  down  quietly 
for  the  winter  at  Brunswick.  For '  six  months  the  whole 
British  army  now  lay  still.  Howe,  in  comfortable  quarters 
at  New  York,  once  more,  instead  of  pursuing  the  advantage 
over  the  Americans,  and  completing  their  entire  dispersion, 
which  ho  might  easily  have  done,  pleaded  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  allowed  Washington  and  the  congress  to 
repair  all  their  damages,  to  obtain  fresh  troops,  fresh  arms, 
and  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  American  pubMc  at  lebure. 
The  weather,  which  was  too  severe  for  the  luxurious,  ease- 
loving  English  commander,  was  life-giving  to  the  American 
commanders,  whose  soldiers  had  scarcely  a  coat  to  their 
backs,  or  a  shoe  to  their  feet. 

Washington  lost  no  time  in  scouring  all  quarters  of  the 
Jerseys.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  coast  opposite 
Staten  Island,  and  seized  on  Newark,  Liizabeth  Town,  and 
Woodbridge.  The  inhabitants  had  been  plundered  by  the 
Hessians  and  English,  and  now  they  were  plundered  again 
by  their  own  countrymen  for  having  received  the  English  well. 
Washington  exerted  himself  to  suppress  this  rancorous  con- 
duct of  the  New  England  and  Virginian  troops,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  absolving  the  people  of  their  oaths  to  the 
English,  and  promising  them  protection  on  their  taking  a 
new  oath  to  congress.  The  people  of  the  Jerseys  gladly  ac- 
cepted this  offer.    Some  delegates  in  congress  protested 


against  this  as  an  invasion  of  the  civil  power  on  the  part  ot 
the  commander ;  but  congress  at  large  supported  Washing- 
ton in  it,  and  it  worked  well.  Some  of  the  loyaliata, 
secretly  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege,  still  professed 
to  be  good  friends  of  England,  and  thus  acted  as  spies  at  the 
English  cantonments,  and  at  Howe's  head-quarters  at  New 
York. 

And  still  Howe  slept  on  at  New  York,  and  Comwallb 
at  Brunswick !  Howe  had  a  good  army  and  a  powerful  fleet 
at  command,  all  lying  within  a  short  distance  of  Washing- 
ton's camp.  The  royalist  native  troops  were  impatient  to 
follow  up  the  winter  campaign,  and  disperse  the  last  inm 
of  the  enemy.  There  were  several  thousand  of  ardent 
royalists  in  arms  in  the  New  York  state,  under  governor, 
now  major-general,  Tryon.  They  kept  up  communication 
with  the  royalists  in  other  states,  in  l^Iaryland  and  Delaware 
especially,  who  threatened  to  rise  en  masse,  but  no  en- 
couragement was  given  them.  "'  In  all  these  transactions," 
says  Stedman,  "there  was  something  inexplicable  to  the 
rational  part  of  mankind,  who  ootdd  not,  by  any  well- 
founded  arguments,  defend  the  manner  in  which  the  troops 
were  cantoned.  They  could  not  account  for  so  slender  an 
establishment  being  left  at  the  two  barriers,  Trenton  and 
Bordentown.  The  neglecting  to  fortify  these  posts  nearest 
to  the  enemy,  and  most  in  danger,  seemed  to  them  un- 
pardonable ;  the  placing  the  British  in  the  greatest  number 
farthest  from  the  enemy,  in  the  rear  of  the  Hessians ;  the 
not  retaking  instantly  the  posts  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, which  jposts  covered  the  whole  province  of  Jersey— all 
these  circumatabces  were  generally  animadverted  on  with 
much  severity." 

But,  during  this  long  fatal  lethargy  of  six  months  of  the 
British  commander,""  tTashington  and  the  congress  were 
busily  at  work,  and  that  under  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments of  which,  had  the  English  had  but  a  tenth  share,  would 
have  sunk  them  for  ever.  AVashington  early  took  measures 
to  protect  ins  troops  from  the  weather.  He  erected  hats, 
store-forts,  mills  for  grinding  com,  and  magazines  for  the 
twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  one  thousand  barrels  of 
gunpowder  on  the  way  from  France.  His  right  lay  at 
Prinbetowh,  under  Putnam ;  his  left  in  the  Highlands,  under 
Heath;  and  he  had  parties  out  continually  to  cut  off  the 
supplies  going  to  the  British  quarters  at  Brunswick  and 
Amboy.  Winter  could  not  render  him  torpid.  He  had  not 
been  nurtured  in  the  aristocratic  effeminacies  of  England, 
but  in  hardships,  as  a  backwoods  land  -  surveyor,  and  an 
officer  in  the  provincial  army.  He  posted  his  forces  to  mak« 
the  greatest  possible  show,  though,  in  reality,  he  had  onlj 
the  shadow  of  an  army.  Recruits  came  in  slowly,  and  li« 
was  frequently  obliged  to  depend  on  raw  levies  of  militia. 

Washington  employed  himself  actively  also  in  reforming 
the  hospital  department.  Inefficient  surgeons  were  sum- 
marily dismissed,  and  more  trustworthy  ones  appoint<3J 
The  smallpox  had  committed  terrible  ravages  in 
American  army,  and  he  had  all  the  new  recruits  inocnlat^'^ 
These  reforms  were  not  carried  through  without  much 
struggle  and  remonstrance.  The  dismissed  officers  appeal^ 
to  congress,  and  demanded  inquiries;  but  congress  fitooa 
firm  to  their  commander.  Stirling,  Mifflin,  St.  Clair, 
Stephen,  and  Lincob,   were   made  major-generals;  ^ 
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Lincoln,  who  had  several  times  hastened  to  Washington's 
assistance,  was  promoted  over  the  heads  of  all  the  brigadiers, 
having  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  Massachusetts  militia. 
Eighteen  more  brigadiers  were  appointed ;  amongst  them, 
Clinton,  CadwalUider,  Hunt,  and  Reed,  who  had  resigned 
his  post  as  adjutant-general,  and  was  succeeded  in  it  by 
Timothy  Pickering.  Four  regiments  of  horse  were  enlisted, 
and  commanded  by  colonels  Bland,  Baylor,  Sheldon,  and 
Moylan.  The  quarter-master^s  and  the  commissary  depart- 
ments were  reformed  and  strengthened. 

There  were  many  difficulties  betwixt  the  Americans  and 
English  in  respect  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  The 
British,  daring  the  war.  Lid  taken  about  five  thousand, 


abominable  prisons.  Colonel  Campbell's  place  of  confine- 
ment was  a  loathsome  dungeon  in  the  common  gaol  at  Con- 
cord. They  drew  on  the  walls  of  his  apartment  rude  sketches 
of  the  gallows,  as  the  object  on  which  they  meant  him  to  ter- 
minate his  life.  On  the  11th  of  February  of  this  year  (1777) 
he  managed  to  get  a  letter  to  general  Howe,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  was  lodged,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with  the 
jfroBt  and  snow  in  the  extreme,  in  a  dirty,  unglazed  dungeon, 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  square,  and  shut  out  from  the 
adjoining  yard  by  two  doors,  with  double  locks  and  bolts ; 
and  mentioning  other  severities  and  privations  to  which  he 
was  subjected,  too  disgusting  to  be  quoted.  "  The  attend- 
ance,'' he  wrote,  *^  of  a  single  servant  is  also  denied  me,  and 
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and  the  Americana  three  thousand,  prisoners.  At  first, 
the  English  refused  all  exchange,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Americans  were  rebels ;  and  this  determination  was  much 
strengthened  by  the  reftisal  of  congress  to  fulfil  Arnold's 
agreement  at  The  Cedars.  A  further  obstacle  arose  from  the 
capture  of  general  Lee,  who,  having  taken  service  in  the 
American  anny  before  the  resignation  of  his  commission 
in  the  English  service,  was  regarded  as  a  deserter.  The 
Americans  offered  six  Hessian  field-officers  in  exchange  for 
him,  but  Howe  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  up  Lee,  though 
he  at  length  prevailed  on  his  government  to  regard  him  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  The  Americans  had  declared,  that,  if  Lee 
was  shot  as  a  deserter,  they  would  treat  the  six  Hessian 
officers  the  same.  Whilst  these  matters  were  in  discussion, 
not  only  the  six  Hessian  officers,  but  colonel  Campbell, 
an  English  officer,  who  had  been  taken  at  Boston,  when  he 
entered  there  unaware  of  the  departure  of  Howe,  wei'e  put 
into  close  prisons,  and  treated  with  singular  severity.  In 
&ct,  colonel  Campbell,  who  had  been  left  at  Boston  to  the 
mercy  of  the  fanatic  New  Englanders,  had  been  treated  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  war,  or  the  customs 
of  cirilised  nations.  Campbell,  when  taken,  had  three 
hundred  men  with  him,  and,  consequently,  several  officers. 
The  council  of  Boston  had  stripped  both  officers  and  men  of 
their  property — of  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  They  had  taken 
their  side-arms,  and  sold  them,  and  confined  them  in  most 


every  visit  from  a  friend  positively  refused ;  in  short,  sir,  was 
a  fire  to  happen  in  any  chamber  of  the  gaol,  which  is  all 
wood,  the  chimney-stacks  excepted,  I  might  perish  in  the 
flames  before  the  gaoler  could  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
unlocking  the  doors;  although,  to  do  Aim  justice  in  his 
station,  I  really  think  him  a  man  of  humanity." 

Howe  dispatched  this  letter  to  Washington,  who  immedi- 
ately interfered,  as  he  had  done  before,  on  the  representation 
of  similar  atrocities  committed  by  his  countrymen.  Howe, 
on  taking  New  York,  had  found  a  quantity  of  bullets  in  the 
military  stores  cut  in  half,  and  a  nail  driven  through  each, 
to  make  the  most  frightful  wound  possible.  He  sent  some 
of  them  to  Washington,  protesting  against  the  use  of 
practices,  in  modem  warfare-,  of  so  diabolical  a  character. 
Washington  replied  that,  till  then,  such  infernal  inventions 
were  unknown  to  him,  and,  denouncing  them  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  honourable  nature,  he  pledged  himself  to  pre- 
vent further  use  of  them.  On  the  present  occasion  he  at  once 
wrote  to  the  council  at  Boston,  informing  them  that  general 
Lee  was  merely  confined  by  the  English  in  a  commodious 
house,  with  genteel  accommodations,  and  requiring  that  colonel 
Campbell  and  the  Hessian  officers  should  have  equally  good 
treatment.  The  matter  was  one  of  sound  policy  as  much  as 
of  humanity,  for  the  British  held  at  the  time  three  hundred 
American  officers,  whilst  they  held  only  about  fifty  English 
ones.    The  Americans  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  disgrace  of 
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thu  bsffbariiy,  by  complaiDing  of  the  miserable  treatment 
of  the  Amerloan  prkoiierB  at  N«w  York;  but  the  trath 
appears  to  have  been,  that  the  English  and  Hessiaa  pri- 
Boners  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  better  clothed 
and  fed  to  begin  with,  and  the  American  prisoners  came 
half  naked  and  half  starred ;  and  Howe,  in  his  careieamess, 
had  too  muoh  trusted  these  unfortunate  men  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  their'  countrymen  —  the  tories  of  New  York. 
Howe  earnestly  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  this  ill  treat- 
ment (it  is  certain  that  neither  the  British  nor  American 
cOmmandars  would  sanction  any  cruelty)  ;  but,  such  was  the 
rancour  betwixt  the  republican  and  royalist  Americans,  that 
no  opportunity  of  injuring  one  another  was  ever  omitted. 
Congress,  on  its  part,  was,  moreover,  obstinately  averse  to 
exchange  of  prisoners.  The  American  historian,  Hildreth, 
gays: — "Every  prisoner  sent  in  to  New  York  was  a 
recruit  to  the  British  army,  while  those  received  in  return 
were  men  whose  term  of  service  had  expired.  This  consider- 
ation of  policy  had  more  Weight  than  pity  for  the  suflfering 
prisoners,  whose  protracted  detention  was,  however,  none 
the  less  ascribed  to  the  impracticability  and  obstinacy  of  the 
British  commander."  Even  Washington  added  to  the  diffi- 
culty, for  he  refused  to  give  up  an  equal  quantity  of  healthy 
and  well-dressed  Hessians  and  British  for  the  same  number 
of  his  own  squalid  and  ragged  soldiers.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  states  invented  their  national  flag  of  thirteen  stars 
and  the  like  number  of  stripes  for  the  thirteen  states. 

Meantime,  their  emissaries  were  both  busy  and  successful 
at  the  court  of  France.  The  French,  still  smarting  under 
the  loss  of  the  Canadas,  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  other  territories, 
saw  with  delight  the  colonies  in  arms  against  the  mother 
country.  Though  the  government  still  professed  most 
amicable  relations  towards  Great  Britain,  it  winked  at  the 
constant  sale  of  the  prizes  taken  by  American  privateers,  or 
those  who  passed  for  such,  in  their  ports.  The  government 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  supplied  the  insurgents  with  money 
and  arms.  It  was  now  arranged  betwixt  Silas  Deane  and 
the  French  minister,  Vergennes,  that  the  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition  should  be  sent  by  way  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  that  the  cougress  should  remit  |iayment  in  tobacco  and 
other  produce. 

Franklin  and  Deane  were  now  in  constant  communication 
with  the  French  ministers,  though  they  had  as  yet  no  public 
recognition;  but  France  was  busily  clearing  her  way  for 
the  war,  and  preparing  to  ship  over  troops  to  America.  The 
French  government  supplied  the  American  agents  with  money 
for  their  purchases  of  arms  and  necessary  articles  for  the 
troops,  also  to  be  repaid  in  tobacco.  Two  of  the  ships  sent 
off  with  such  supplies  were  captured  by  the  British  men-of- 
war;  but  a  third,  loaded  with  arms,  arrived  safely.  The 
emissaries  sent  to  other  countries  of  Europe  were  wholly 
unsuccessful ;  Lee  was  not  even  allowed  to  cross  the  Spanish 
frontiers,  and  his  errand  was  equally  fruitless  at  Berlin. 

To  procure  the  money  which  they  could  not  draw  from 
Europe,  congress  made  fresh  issues  of  paper  money,  though 
what  was  ahready  out  was  fearfully  depreciated.  They 
Toted  a  loan  also  of  Ave  million  of  dollars,  at  four  per  cent, 
interest.  They  authorised  a  lottery  to  raise  a  like  sum,  the 
prizes  to  be  payable  in  loan  -  office  certificates.  These 
measures  only  precipitated  the  depreciation  of  the  govern- 


ment paper :  people  refused  to  take  it ;  and  Washington,  to 
prevent  the  absolute  starvation  of  the  army,  was  endowed  witk 
the  extraordinary  powerof  compelling  the  acceptance  of  it,  and 
of  arresting  and  imprisoning  all  malignersof  the  credit  of  cod- 
gress.  Congress  went  further,  and  passed  a  reaolation  that 
their  bills  ought  to  pass  current  In  all  payments,  trade,  a&d 
dealings,  and  be  deemed  equal  in  value  to  the  same  sum  in 
Spanish  dollars;  and  that  all  persons  refusing  to  take  them 
should  be  considered  enemies  to  the  United  States ;  and  the 
local  authorities  were  called  upon  to  inflict  forfeitures  and 
other  penalties  on  all  such  persoim.  Still  further :  the  New 
York  convention  having  laid  before  congress  theu*  scheme 
for  regulating  the  price  of  labour,  produce,  manuiactnied 
articles,  and  important  goods,  it  was  adopted.  But  these 
arbitrary  and  unscientific  measures  the  traders  set  at  defi- 
ance, aud  the  attempts  to  enforce  them  only  aggravated  the 
public  distress.  Loans  came  in  slowly,  the  treasury  ran  low, 
the  loan  offices  were  overdrawn,  and  the  issue  of  bills  of 
credit  was  reluctantly  recommenced ;  ten  additional  millions 
were  speedily  authorised,  and  as  the  issue  increased,  the 
depreciation  naturally  kept  pace  with  it.  The  commiflsioneK 
in  France  were  instructed  to  borrow  money  there,  but  the 
instructions  were  more  easily  given  than  executed. 

Meantime,  a  considerable  number  of  French  officers,  who 
had  been  engaged  by  Silas  Deane,.  had  arrived  in  America. 
Amongst  these  were   Du  Portail,    La    Badiere,  and  Da 
Gorion,  engineer  officers  of  merit,  who  were  now  placed 
at  the   head  of  the  engineering  department.     The  Pole, 
Kosciusko,  was  appointed  engineer  to  the  northern  army; 
Pulaski,  another  Pole,  who  had  acquired  distinction  m  the 
resistance  of  Poland  to  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Atistria,  bd 
also  arrived  and  been  engaged.    But  the  greater  number  of  j 
the  foreign  officers  engaged  by  Deane,  under   extravagant 
promises,  were  persons  far  more  remarkable  for  their  self- 
conceit,  their  insatiable  demands  of  high  pay,  honours,  and 
rewards,  than  for  their  taleats.     La  Fayette  was  a  sfarikhg 
exception.     With  all  the  vanity  of  a  Frenchman,  and  with 
but  an  ordinary  amount  of  talent.  La  Fayette  early  imWbed 
a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  and  thus,  by  his  name  and 
station,  far  more  than  by  his  abilities,  conferred  the  greatest 
benefits  on  the  cause  of  freedom  both  in  America  and  after- 
wards in  his  own  country,  France.     His  father  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  German  wars ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  La  Fayette  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  great 
house  of  Noailles.     Through  his  hereditary  property  and  that 
of  his  wife,  he  had  an  income  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
livres  a-year— a  brilliant  one  for  a  French  noble.    When 
only  eighteen,  he  chanced  to  meet  with  the  duke  of  Crloucee- 
ter  at  Metz,  and  heard  the  duke*s  version  of  the  American 
revolution,  which — ^the  duke  being  out  of  favour  wth  the 
English   court    on   account   of    his   wife  —  was  much  in 
favour  of  the  Americans.    La  Fayette  immediately  resoked 
to  go  over  to  America,  and  embrace  its  cause.     He  returned 
to  Paris,  and  was  eagerly  caught  at  by  Silas  Deane,  vho 
had  found  no  person  of  much  rank  or  station  yet  willing  to 
listen  to  his  offers.  La  Fayette  was  the  mOre  desirable,  because 
he  wished  for  no  pay.     Deane  offered  him    the  rank  of 
major-general,  which  La  Fayette  accepted,  and  made  im- 
mediate preparations  for  the  voyage.    He  purchased  a  vessel 
at  Bourdeaux,  and,  whilst  it  was  loading,  he  went  over  to 
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London,  where  hia  relative,  the  marquis  de  Noailles,  was 
ambassador — made  further  inquiries,  and,  keepbg  his  design 
to  himself,  was  presented  to  the  king,  and  was  graciously 
received.  He  also,  at  the  opera,  saw  general  Clinton,  so 
soon  to  be  his  opponent  in  the  field. 

On  his  return  to  Bourdeaux,  he  found  that  his  design  had 
been  discovered  by  lord  Stormont,  the  British  ambassador, 
who  complained  of  it  to  the  French  court.  There  was  a 
letire  de  cachet  out  for  his  arrest ;  and  he  only  escaped  by 
getting  across  the  Spanish  frontiers.  His  vessel  met  him  at 
Paasages,  and  thence,  accompanied  by  the  baron  Yon  Kalb 
and  eleven  other  officers,  he  sailed  for  America,  and  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  in  the  month  of  June  this  year. 
The  congress  at  first  objected  to  his  having  the  rank  of 
major-general,  but,  as  he  wanted  no  pay,  they  consented. 
By  Washington  he  was  most  cordially  received  at  Phila- 
delphia, was  invited  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  his  house  as 
one  of  the  fSamily,  which  he  did,  and  a  warm  and  ever  un- 
broken friendship  grew  up  betwixt  the  noble  commander-in- 
chief  and  the  liberty-loving  Frenchman;  in  fact.  La 
Fayette,  who  always  professed  a  very  tender  attachment  to 
his  wife,  certainly  showed  still  more  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  for  he  left  madame  La  Fayette  when  she  was  in 
an  interesting  situation  to  set  out  on  this  enterprise. 

It  was  at  Philadelphia  that  La  Fayette  first  saw  the 
American  army,  and  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  their 
appearance — with  green  boughs  fastened  to  their  hats,  coarse 
hunting  shirts  instead  of  uniforms,  and  muskets,  many  of 
them  wanting  bayonets,  and  all  of  unequal  make  and  size. 
Such  had  been  the  difficulty  of  raising  even  such  an  army, 
that  congress  had  waved  the  rule  made  at  first,  especially  by 
the  New  England  states,  of  not  admitting  negro  slaves  into 
the  army.  They  had  now  great  numbers  of  negro  slaves, 
redemptioners,  or  indented  servants,  for  whom  congress 
pledged  itself  to  make  compensation  to  their  masters. 

3ack  were  the  difficultLes  under  which  congress  and 
Washington  had  been  struggling  through  this  winter  to 
raise  and  keep  together  any  considerable  force;  whilst 
general,  now  Sir  William  Howe,  had  been  completely 
dozing  at  New  York.  The  first  movements  of  Howe  were 
to  execute  several  detached  evolations.  Learning  that 
Washington,  in  his  entrenched  camp  at  Morristown, 
received  the  chief  of  his  supplies  through  a  port  on  the 
Hudson,  about  fifty  miles  above  New  York,  called  Peekskill, 
he  dispatched,  on  the  2drd  of  March,  five  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Bird,  to  drive  the  Americans 
thence,  and  bring  away  the  stores.  The  Americans  had 
about  eight  hundred  men  there,  who  fled  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  British,  but  took  care  to  set  fire  to  their 
store-houses  before  going  off,  so  that  Bird  only  got  posses- 
sion of  an  empty  station,  and  returned,  without  booty,  to 
New  York. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  Howe  sent  governor  Tryon,  sup- 
ported by  general  Agnew  and  Sir  William  Erskine,  to  seize 
another  strong  depdt  of  stores  at  Dombury,  on  the  western 
borders  of  Connecticut.  He  had  two  thousand  men  ;  and, 
landing  at  Camp's  Point,  between  Fairfield  and  Norwalk, 
he  reached  Dombury  in  the  morning.  The  Americans  this 
time  fled  too  rapidly  to  set  fire  to  their  stores ;  but  the 
English  had  brought  no  carriages  with  them  to  carry  them 


away,  and  they,  in  their  turn,'  set  fire  to  the  magazines, 
and  burned  one  thousand  six  hundred  barrels  of  pork  and 
beef,  six  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  two  thousand  barrels  of 
wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  com,  two  thousand  tents,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  military  clothing  —  articles  of  which 
Washington  had  the  greatest  need. 

The  burniug  of  this  great  mass  of  property  occupied  the 
troops  all  that  day  and  the  following  night.  The  next 
morning,  having  been  without  sleep  for  two  nights,  the 
British  began  their  retreat.  But,  whilst  they  had  been 
burning,  the  Americans  had  rallied,  and  thrown  themselves 
across  the  track  of  their  return.  Arnold,  happening  to  be 
in  that  neighbourhood,  volunteered  his  services,  and  posted 
himself  at  the  little  town  of  Bridgefield,  which  they  de- 
fended with  several  field-pieces.  As  this  was  the  only  road 
back  to  Camp's  Point,  the  English  charged  and  cleared  the 
town,  but  only  after  a  bloody  reception.  Arnold  nearly 
lost  his  life;  his  horse  was  shot  under  him;  and,  whilst 
endeavouring  to  recover  his  feet,  he  was  attacked  by  a  soldier 
with  fixed  bayonet.  Amold,  however,  with  that  presence 
of  mind  which  never  deserted  him,  shot  the  soldier  dead 
with  a  horse-pistol,  and  escaped. 

That  night,  the  British,  tired  out  vrith  loss  of  sleep,  lay  on 
their  arms  in  the  field ;  but,  on  reaching  the  bridge  near 
the  town,  they  there  found  Wooster  drawn  up  with  his 
artillery.  They,  however,  were  conducted  by  their  guide  to 
a  ford,  by  which  means  they  got  betwixt  Wooster  and 
Camp's  Point.  Pursued  by  Wooster,  Sir  William  Erskine, 
at  the  head  of  four  hundred  men,  was  directed  to  wheel  and 
charge^e  Americans.  He  soon  routed  them,  killing  general 
Wooster  and  several  field  officers,  and  many  men.  The 
total  loss  of  the  English  was,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  men ;  of  the  Americans,  upwards 
of  one  hundred.  Amold,  for  his  gaUantry,  was  noade  major- 
general,  and  was  presented  by  oongrest  with  a  horse  fhlly 
caparisoned ;  yet  he  still  complained  of  junior  officers  being 
promoted  over  his  head. 

As  a  retaliation,  the  Americans  sent  colonel  Meigs  over  to 
Long  Island,  to  a  place  called  Sag  Harbour,  where  the 
English  had  a  great  quantity  of  provision  stores,  which 
they  leamed  were  very  remissly  guarded.  Meigs,  who  had 
been  trained  under  Arnold,  eonducted  the  enterprise  very 
adroitly.  He  passed  the  Sound  in  whale-boats  in  the  night, 
landed  without  much  difficulty  before  the  break  of  day,  and 
began  to  fire  the  magazines.  He  met  with  a  brave  resist- 
ance from  the  crews  of  the  merchants'  vessels ;  but,  having 
two  hundred  men,  and  there  being  no  soldiers  to  oppose  him, 
he  destroyed  twelve  of  the  trading  vessels,  took  ninety 
prisoners,  and  returned  triamphantly  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man.  Another  success  which  greatly  elated  the 
Americans,  was  the  capture  of  general  Prescott,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  cobnel  Harcourt  had  captured  general  Lee. 
Prescott  had  offered  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  Arnold ;  and 
Amold,  in  affected  contempt,  retorted  by  offering  half  the 
sum  for  the  capture  of  Prescott.  Spies  in  Newport,  where 
Prescott  lay,  informed  the  Americans  that  Prescott  was 
very  careless  in  his  guards,  and  lodged  himself  with  re- 
markable rashness  at  a  country  house  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  town.  A  party  was  sent  out  to  take  him,  and  suc- 
ceeded, so  that  now  they  had  Prescott  to  set  off  against  Lee. 
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In  the  meantime,  Washington  had  quitted  his  eBcamp- 
ment  at  Morristown,  and  taken  up  a  strong  position  ftt 
Middlebrook,  about  twelve  miles  from  Prinoetown.  He  had 
with  him  forty-three  regiments,  or  rather  skeletons  of  regi- 
ments, for  the  whole  amounted  to  only  eight  thousand  mai, 


^ 


divided  bito  ten 
brigiidtsj.  On  the 
\A\Xv  of  Jirne, 
Howe  ot  kat 
marched  out  of 
New  Biunswick 
to  attack  him. 
Ob  this,  Washington  called  to  his  asistance  a  great  part  of 
the  troops  in  the  highlands,  the  whole  force  of  the  Jersey 
militia,  whilst  Arnold,  who  had  the  command  at  Philadelphia, 
was  actively  engaged  with  Mifflin  in  preparing  defences  for 
the  Dehiware.  The  olgect  of  Howe  was  to  draw  Washing- 
ton from  his  entrenchments,  certain  that,  on  fair  ground,  it 
would  require  little  exertion  to  totally  dissipate  his  army ; 
therefore,  after  marchuig  up  almost  to  the  American  lines, 
he  commenced  a  retreat,  evacuated  even  New  Brunswick,  and 
fell  back  to  Amboy.  Washington  fell  into  the  snare ;  he 
sent  a  stropg  force  in  pursuit  of  Howe,  who,  keeping  up  the 
ruse,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  narrow  strait  which  divides 
Staten  Island  from  the  mainland,  and  sent  over  part  of  his 
baggage  and  a  number  of  troops.  Satisfied  then  that  Howe 
was  bent  on  resuming   his  old  quarters  at  New  York, 


Washington  quitted  his  camp,  which  had  cost  him  so  mock 
labour  to  create,  and  descended  with  his  main  body  to 
Quibbletown.  On  seeing  this,  Howe  advanced  again,  and 
dispatched  several  bodies  of  soldien  by  different  routes,  ta 
get,  if  possible,  betwixt  Washington  and  his  old  post  on  the 

hills,  BO  as  to  bring  him  to 
—  ^.^. .  an  engagement  on  the  plain. 

Tp  have  effected  this  move- 
ment required,  however,  more 
rapidity  and  energy  than  be- 
'*^^  longed  to  Howa    Washing- 

ton instantly  became  aware 
of  his  design,  and  retreated 
with  all  i^^eed.  Lord  Con- 
wallis,  who  led  the  British 
van,  notwithstanding,  ma- 
naged to  come  up  with  him, 
and  fell  upon  a  division  of 
three  thousand  strong,  ad- 
vantageously posted,  and  de- 
fended with  cannon.  Com- 
wallis's  charge,  however, 
threw  him  into  confusion,  the 
route  became  general,  and  the 
British  pursued  them  as  far  as 
We6tfield,whence,comingtoa 
woody  country,  and  the  heat 
of  the  day  being  intense,  they 
halted  for  the  night.  This 
halt  was  again  the  salvation 
of  Washington:  it  enabled 
him  to  regain  his  old  fortified 
post  in  the  hills,  leaving  be- 
hind him  part  of  his  cannon, 
and  about  two  hundred  men 
killed. 

Instead  of  waiting  to  watch 
Warirington,  or  leaving  any 
force  for  that  purpoeo,  Howe  now  suddenly  altered  hia 
plane,  marcbts'i  back  itx  reality  to  Staten  Island,  and  left  the 
<jnemy  in  full  comumad  of  the  Jerseys.  Neither  Washington 
nor  his  own  officers  could  now  comprehend  his  designs. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  attacked  Washington's 
camp  than  for  Howe  1 :»  have  cooped  up  his  forces  in  the 
heat  of  the  season  in  liie  veeBels  lying  off  Staten  Island. 
Had  Howe  captured  or  broken  up  Washington's  army,  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  the  war  would  have  been  over.  As  it 
was,  some  thought  he  intended  to  ascend  the  Hudson,  in 
order  to  meet  and  support  general  Burgoyne,  who  was 
descending  from  Canada  by  the  fort  of  Ticonderoga  towards 
Albany,  by  which  he  would  have  secured  the  second  great 
enterprise  in  the  campaign,  and  have  then  left  only.  Wash- 
ington to  encounter  the  whole  momentum  of  his  forces. 

But,  embarking  his  army  on  the  5th  of  July,  he  left 
general  Clinton  at  New  York  with  seventeen  battalions,  a 
body  of  loyal  American  miUtia,  and  a  regiment  of  light 
horse.  He  set  sail  on  the  2ard  of  July,  and  stood  out  to  sea. 
Washington,  now  suppoaing  that  he  meant  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Boston,  moved  slowly  towards  the  Hudson ;  bat 
he  had  soon  information  that  caused  him  to  retreat  again 
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townds  the  Delaware ;  and,  ne^ro  coming  that  Howe  had 
been  seen  off  Cape  May,  he  advanced  to  Germantown. 
Instead  of  entermg  the  Delaware,  however,  the  Britisli  fleet 
was  presently  seen  steering  eastward,  and  all  calculations 
were  baffled.  Washington,  now  believiog '  that  he  was 
intending  to  fetnrn  to  New  York,  proceeded  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  had  an  interview  with  the  congress. 

Howe's  real  intention  had  been  to  enter  the  Delaware, 
and  proceed  up  it  direct  to  Philadelphia ;  but,  understand- 
ing that  the  Americans  had  placed  enormous  impediments  in 
the  river,  he  stood  away  for  the  mouth  of  the  Elk,  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  He  was  tediously  detained  by  contrary 
winds  always  prevailing  there  on  that  course  in  that  season, 
and  it  was  the  2Sth  of  August  before  he  entered  the  Elk, 
and  reached  the  Elk  head,  where  he  landed  his  troops.  On 
the  2nd  of  September  he  commenced  his  march  for  Phila- 
delphia. He  soon  came  upon  a  body  of  Washington's  army 
at  Iron  Hill,  which  ho  charged  and  drove  from  the  hill. 
On  the  11th  he  came  in  sight  of  Washington's  main  army, 
strongly  posted  and  forti&ed  on  tke  forks  of  the  Brandy  wine 
river.  Here  Howe's  dispositioQS  were  excellent.  He  sent 
forward,  under  generxd  Knyphausen,  the  second  division, 
consisting  of  two  English  In^jades  and  the  Hessian  troops, 
accompanied  by  a  corps  of  riBenen,  who  advanced  to  a  ford 
called  Chad's  Ford,  and  drovsA  detachment  of  Americans 
across  it.  Howe  then  advanced,  and,  planting  his  cannon 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  he  engaged  the  Americans  in  a 
brisk  cannonade  across  the  straaaa.  Sieantime,  lord-  Corn- 
wallxs  was  silently  ntarohing  in  the  T«ar  of  Howe's  troops, 
round  to  another  ford  at  thefoiiLS  of  tke  Bcandywioe,  which 
he  crossed,  and  took  Washington'a  avmy  in  the  vaar.  On 
firing  his  signal  gun,  the  AanerioaaB  were  thrown  into  con- 
sternation, and  at  the  saoate  iWMBent  Knypiiausen  dashed 
across  Chad's  Ford,  and*  drove  tbe-anipiafled  AmeiiBans  ftom 
their  batteries  and  entreubanniB  at  tke  point  of  tlie 
bayonet.  The  batteriss  were^imtantly- tamed  against  timi, 
and  Cornwallis,  who  had  tMSn-diactoi  by  &  division  under 
general  Sullivan,  coming  up,  tinre  wias  a  gensml  route. 
The  Americans  fled  in  utter  ooDfuaion,  having  lost  three 
hundred,  six  hundred  wounded,  and  four  hundred  taken 
prisoners.  The  English  had  one  hundred  killed  and  four 
hundred  wounded. 

But  Howe,  instead  of  pushing  on  after  Washington, 
committed  his  invariable  blunder.  He  encamped  on  the 
field ;  allowed  Washington  to  pass  the  night  undisturbed  at 
Chester,  and  then  marching  to  Philadelphia,  to  have  two 
whole  days  there  to  collect  and  send  away  his  scattered 
troops,  his  ammunition,  and  stores.  Howe  was  always 
within  reach  of  victory,  but  never  put  out  even  a  hand  to 
seize  it,  and  to  close  the  business.  A  Clive  or  a  Wellington, 
and  it  would  only  have  been  an  affair  of  a  few  weeks. 

At  this  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  the  maitjuis  La  Fayette 
commenced  his  American  campaign.  Ho  was  wounded  in 
the  leg,  and  very  near  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  thus  soon  closing  his  volunteer  partisanship.  Being 
conveyed  to  Bethlehem,  to  a  Moravian  settlement,  where  he 
remained  six  weeks  till  his  wound  was  cured,  he  employed 
the  time  in  listening  to  the  peaceful  doctrines  of  the  Herrn- 
hiiters,  and  in  planning  schemes  of  the  most  romantic  ex- 
travagance, and  of  a  most  impracticable  kind.    These  were 


no  less  than  to  have  a  descent  made  on  the  EugUsh  West 
Indian  Islands  by  the  French  under  American  colours,  for 
which  purpose  he  wtote  to  the  French  commander  ol 
Martinique  ;  to  have  an  invasion  of  the  English  East 
Indian  territories  by  the  French,  also  midor  American 
colours.  This  invasion  was  to  set  out  from  the  Isle  of 
France;  and  for  this  purpose  he  wrote  to  M.  Maurepas, 
the  prime  minister  of  France.  It  is  diificult  to  decide 
whether  these  proposals  show  more  forcibly  the  impracti- 
cable wildness  of  La  Fayette's  ideas,  or  his  obtuseness  to 
honourable  principle,  seeing  that  France  all  this  time  waa  a^ 
peace  with  England. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Brandywine  was  most  mortify- 
ing to  the  American  congress.  This  body  and  the  board  of 
war  had  adopted  the  policy  of  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of 
every  officer  who  suffered  defeat.  They  had  just  recaUed 
general  Schuyler  and  all  the  officers  of  the  northern  army ; 
they  had  appointed  an  inquiry  into  the  failmre  of  Sullivan 
on  Staten  Island,  and  they  now  charged  him  with  the  cause 
of  Iflb  defeat,  demanding  his  suspension ;  but  Washington 
declared  that  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  his  services,  and 
the  attempt  was  abandoned.  But  their  anger  fell  on  De- 
borre,  a  foreign  officer,  whose  body  of  Marylanders,  one  of 
Sullivan's  brigades,  was  the  fifst  to  give  way.  Deborre, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  his  endeavours  to  stop  his  flying 
men,  threw  up  his  commiaaion  in  indignation,  declaring 
that  if  the  Americans  would  run,  he  would  not  bear  the 
disgcace  for  them.  Pulaaki,  who  was  a  volunteer  on  this 
occasion,  on  the  contrary,  was  rewarded  for  his  eocertions  in 
recalling  the  Aigitive  soldiers  by  the  commiaaion  of  brigadier- 
gaienaL  The  evening  after  the  battle,  a  party  of  British 
enterad  Wilmington,  and  made  prisoner  Ifackinioy,  the 
president  of  Pennsylvania,  and  seised  a  veBBsl,  on  board  of 
wtrioh  w«ro  the  pubHc  records  and  money,  and  much  private 
propn^. 

But,  scarcely  had  HJovre  posted  hinaadf  at  Wilmington, 
when  Washington  re-cvoBsed  thoSehu^^kill  and  marched  on 
the  British  left,  hofii^  to.gstinto  Uawe's  rear,  and  imitate 
the  raoyaotantof  ConnvaBis  at  the  Brandywine,  which  had 
been  so  effectual.  Howe,  aware  of  the  movement,  however, 
reversed  his  front,  and  the  Americans  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. In  this  case,  Howe  himself  ought  to  have  fall^i  on 
the  Americans,  but  a  storm  is  said  to  have  prevented  it,  and 
Washington  immediately  fell  back  to  Warwick  Furnace,  on 
the  south  bank  of  French  creek.  From  that  point  he 
dispatched  general  Wayne  to  cross  a  rough  country,  and 
occupy  a  wood  on  the  British  left.  Here,  having  fifteen 
hundred  men  himself,  he  was  to  form  a  junction  with  two 
thousand  Maryland  militia,  and  with  this  foroe  harass  the 
British  rear.  But  information  of  this  movement  was  given 
to  Howe,  who,  on  the  20th  of  September,  sent  major- 
general  Greig  to  expel  Wayne  from  his  concealment.  Greig 
gave  orders  that  not  a  gun  should  be  fired,  but  that  the 
bayonet  alone  should  be  used,  and  then,  stealing  unperceived 
on  Wayne,  his  men  made  a  terrible  rush  with  fixed  bayonets^ 
threw  the  whole  body  into  consternation,  and  made  a  dread* 
ful  slaughter.  Three  hundred  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded,  about  a  hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
rest  fled,  leaving  their  baggage  behind  them.  The  English 
only  lost  seven  men. 
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Whilst  Washington  manoeuvred  to  prevent  Howe  cross- 
ing the  Schuylkill  above  him,  the  English  general  crossed 
below  on  the  22nd  of  September,  aiSd  thus  placed  himself 
betwixt  Philadelphia  and  the  American  army.  It  was  now 
necessary  for  Washington  to  fight,  or  give  up  that  city ; 
but  the  condition  of  his  troops,  deficient  in  clpthes  and 
shoes,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  commissariat  department, 
with  wretched  arms,  and  fatigued  by  their  recent  exertions, 
forbade  all  hope  of  maintaining  even  the  defensive.  He 
therefore  fell  back,  and  Comwallis,  on  the  27th,  advancing 
from  Germantown,  entered  Philadelphia  amid  the  welcomes 
of  the  loyal  inhabitants.  The  Americans  had  vowed  that 
they  would  not  surrender  the  city  without  setting  fire  to  it ; 
but  they  contented  themselves  with  the  removal  of  the 


camp,  Hamilton,  to  demand  a  plentiful  supply  of  blankeU, 

j  shoes,  and  clothing  for  his  army,  which  he  rigorously 
enforced,  being  empowered  with  authority  from  congress  to 

I  that  effect.  Amongst  the  multitudes  who  welcomed  Howe 
to  Philadelphia  was  Duchd,  the  late  chaplain  of  congresB, 

I  who  wrote  to  Washington,  advising  him  to  give  up  the 
ungodly  cause.     Comwallis  occupied  the  city  with  four 

:  regiments,  but  the  body  of  the  British  army  encamped  at 
Germantown,  ten  miles  distant. 

'  But,  though  the  Americans  had  evacuated  the  city,  they 
still  held  the  command  of  the  Delaware  below  it,  and  thus  cut 
off  the  supplies  of  the  British  army  by  sea,  and  aU  commu- 
nication betwixt  the  army  and  the  fleet,  except  by  the 
circuitous  course  of  Chester,  liable  to  capture  by  the  enemy. 
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hospitals,  the  magazines,  public  stores,  and  much  private 
property.  The  quakers,  loyal  to  the  extreme,  were  not  to  be 
compelled,  by  all  the  threats  and  coercions  of  congress,  to 
support  a  war  which,  in  their  consciences,  they  did  not 
approve.  The  leaders  amongst  them  had  been  put  into 
arrest  on  the  approach  of  Howe,  and  twenty  of  them  were 
sent  close  prisoners  to  Staunton,  in  Virginia,  before  Corn- 
wallis^s  arrival ;  but  the  people  at  large  still  received  the 
English  cheerfully. 

The  congress  retired  to  Lancaster,  and  next  to  York, 
beyond  the  Susquehanna,  in  their  anger  authorising  Wash- 
ington to  seize,  try  by  court-martial,  and  put  to  death,  all 
persons  within  thirty  miles  of  any  town  occupied  by  the 
British,  who  should  pilot  them  by  land  or  water,  give  them 
any  intelligence,  or  furnish  them  with  provisions,  arms, 
forage,  fuel,  or  stores  of  any  kind.  Before  quitting 
Philadelphia,    Washington  ordered  his  youthful  aide-de- 


Franklin,  before  leaving  for  England,  had  exerted  hb 
ingenuity  to  defend  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  He  had 
had  three  rows  of  chevaux-de-frise,  composed  of  immense 
beams  of  timber,  bolted  together,  and  bristled  with  strong 
iron  Gfpikes,  sunk  in  the  river  a  little  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Schuylkill.  The  lowest  of  these  obstructions  was 
defended  on  the  Jersey  side  at  Billingsport  by  extensive  but 
unfinished  works,  and  the  upper  ones  were  defended  by 
several  floating  batteries  and  armed  vessels.  On  a  low,  flat 
island,  called  Mud  Island,  near  the  Pennsylvanian  bank  of 
the  river,  were  thrown  up  other  batteries.  On  the  Jersey 
shore  opposite  lay  a  fort  called  Red  Bank,  and  under  its 
cover  were  fourteen  row-galleys,  each  carrying  one  piece  of 
ordnance,  two  floating  batteries  carrying  nine  guns  eacb, 
several  rafts  with  guns  upon  them,  and  a  number  of  iire- 
shipe. 

Within  a  few  days  of  taking  Philadelphia,  lord  IIowc 
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raised  three  batteries  on  the  side  of  the  river.  The  two 
American  frigates  lying  in  the  river,  and  a  flotilla,  com- 
manded by  Hazelwood,  came  up,  and  opened  a  fierce 
-cannonade,  not  only  on  the  batteries,  but  on  the  town.  The 
tide  receding,  the  Delaware,  one  of  the  frigates,  was  left 
aground,  was  stranded,  and  taken;  and  the. crews  of  tbe 
flotilla  were  so  much  discouraged,  that  many  of  th»n 
deserted.  But  Hazelwood  undauntedly  prepared,  wxtii  i^ 
other  frigate,  the  galleys,  aod  fiotUJa,  to  make  a  des^ieeate 
resistance. 

These  defences  of  tiie  river  had  received  the  anxious 
support  of  Washington.  On  the  9rd  of  October  he  issued 
from  his  camp  on  the  Schaylkill,  about  fourteai  miles  from 
Germantown,  having  heard  that  two  Briiirii  detachments 
had  been  withdrawn  liience  to  attack  the  forts  on  the 
Delaware.  He  had  been  reinforced  by  militia  ftom  Mary- 
land and  New  Jersey,  aad  determified  to  eurprise  the 
English  camp  at  Crermaatown.  Two  colamns  of  coatmental 
troops,  led  by  Gresae  and  Sullivan,  ^vFere  to  gain  the  front 
of  the  Britiah,  aad  atfaa^  st ;  whilst  ^o  otiier  cohunas  of 
militia  were  to  attack  the  rear.  This  force  marched  all 
night,  and  entered  Germantown  about  sunrise,  aad  all 
seamed  likely  to  favour  their  enterprise.  A  fog  prevented 
the-diseovery  of  their  appnoatth.  But,  at  the  first  surprise, 
colonel  Musgrove  threw  iMimwif  into  a  storehouse,  belong- 
ing to  a  Mr.  Chew,  we&  ^ocan]|wns8B  of  his  regiment, 
and  kept  up  such  a  fire  fioam  -the  winiiows  as  cheeked  the 
dssaalt  of  the  AmeaneaaSfewcUgave  time  fixr  the  rest  of  the 
Brstiah. ferae  to  get  mBdeF-aaBB* 

The  village  of  Gamaatamnncoaaiated  of  <me  long  street, 
said  to  be  about  tfazoe  miies'laag.  Acosbs  -das  street  the 
Britafih.  axmy  had  ^aBampedyead  stoutly  misted  the  advance 
of  the  Americans.  Mkagoove^was  sommoaed  to  sanendsr ; 
but  he  oontinned  his- fixe' finm:  tbe  hoase  withont  taking  any 
notice,  and,  befoie  arioUeey  oouid  be  brought  op  to  batter 
the  hoose,  geasnal  Qisa^and  brigadier  Agnew  oame  up  to 
hifi  assistance.  The  taooittnental  troops  in  front,  led  «i  by 
Washington  himedf,  made  a  bride  attack,  but  wave  r^oised 
at  all  points,  and  were  badly  co-opemtad  with  by  the 
mOitia  in  the  rear.  Washington  was  compeUed  to  &11  ba^ 
to  his  camp  aii  -fihippack  Geeek,  leaving  behind  him  about 
eight  hnndced  MUed  aad  wounded,  aad  fimr  hundred 
prisoneiB.  Ammigst  sevaral  of  his  offiesw  kiBed,  was 
general  Niudi,  of  North  Carolina ;  aBuui9it:.theiBri:ta8h,'fiai 
brigadier  Agnew. 

On  tiie  #th  of  October  loni  Howe  a8eeniled'ifae.Doia«nae 
with  the  fleetahnostasisraaSrewcastle.  Therah^fomid'thst 
the  Americans  had laissd^stDaog  wooden  pieEs  to  dafimdihe 
sunken  booms  wMdi  cbsiBuoted  the  paasage^of  the  ri'wr.  A. 
body  of  sailors  wi«Bc«mpl0yed:to4hnfw  up  batteries  (^postte 
to  Mud  Ldand^.aadion  the  21st  of  October  a  detachment  of 
twelve  hnadred  SBassiaas,  nader  count  Donop,  onsflMKi  the 
Delaware  at  Pfaikdelpiim,  aad  aiaiched  down  the  Jersey 
shore  to  aitiaak  the  fort  at  Bai  Bank,  whilst  the  British 
ships  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  fVirt  Mifflin  and  the  fiotilla. 
On  Donop's  approach,  Greene  abandoned  the  outworks  of 
Red  Bank,  and  retired  to  the  main  redoubt.  The  assaulting 
column  was  there  received  by  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry.  Count  Donop  fell  mortally  wounded ;  the  next 
in  command,  lieutenant-general  Musgrove,  was  killed,  and 


under  a  galling  fire  from  the  fiotilla  in  the  rear,  as  well  a^ 
from  the  fort,  the  Hessians  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  four 
hundred  men.  Had  they  been  able  to  stand  their  groonil, 
they  found  that  they  had  forgotten  their  scaling-liiddeis, 
and  that  the  whole  expedition  was  therefore  worse  thas 


At  the  some  time  the  fleet  had  passed  the  first  cheranx- 
de-friae,  and  the  fiwr  vessels  passed  through;  but  tb^ 
Augusta  frigate  and  the  Merlin  sloop  ran  aground,  and  were 
blown  up ;  the  rest  vetoBiied  through  the  openiog.  The 
Americans  were  gready  encouraged  by  this  success;  and  it 
was  the  10th  of  November  before  the  English  sailois  had 
completed  the  batteries  on  Province  Island,  oppoeite  to  i 
Mud  Island.  On  the  15th  these  batteries  began  to  pl«y 
on  Fort  Miffiin,  and  the  fieet  also  kept  up  a  continued 
cannonade.  The  fort  began  to  crumble  under  the  effects  o: 
the  incessant  fire.  In  vain  did  the  Americans  labour  to 
repair  the  breaches  inade  in  the  day  during  the  foUowmg 
nights;  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate,  leaving  their 
artillery  behind.  Two  days  after  the  fall  of  Mud  Lskua. 
Red  Bank  being  attsssked  by  an  overwhelming  force  under 
lord  Comwallis,  the  Amerioans  fled  precipitatdy,  burning 
then*  vessels  and  flota&Mtintii^Ter.  The  remalDing  booms 
were  then  soon  destroyed,  and  the  navigatlan  to  fiuk- 
delphia  was  finee. 

So  far,  however,  wMsBir  WUliam  Bbwe  ficoDLavailing  him- 
self of  this  oppeBlamity  to  fiiUow  np  the  j^taek  on  Washing- 
tan,  and  dispSBse  his  army,  that  .he,  «s  nsaal,  thoo^only 
of  getting  intOHBiug  inater  qiMrten.  On  the  otiKrhand, 
Wadiiagtbn,  nnderedj  dating  by  thss  «taange  i^aathy,  made 
a^ow  of  beating  up  Bbw^'s  own  qsBstera.  Sssentetfiiest 
summonses  to-Butnam  and  Gates  to  hasbsn  to  him  with  a 
powerful  detsdhmeBt  of  the  amy  vofw  IMMDRted  frisiduty 
in  l^e  north,  by  diconistaaoeB  soon  tothe  deteilsd.  Pstuam 
had  BOW  nine  thousand  men,  besides .la  muneooHs  militia: 
but,,  instead  of  obeying  Washingtonl&HnmDiOiiSf.ln  wad 
bfflit  on  attaddng  New  QToriL.  A  i— imiiI  aBdaM»epa«mp' 
tosy  summons  otitengtii  brought  fotem*  down  along  vith 
two  other  brigades  from  Gates,  «t  tbe 
Hamilton,  Wflshington!s  ysung^^od 

With  these  troops  Washington  quitted  J»stoDg.f«ta^ 
^kippsiAL  Ooeek,  and  admiced  to  a  still  tfbKmger  (sw  ^^ 
Ayhite  Masdi,  only  finirteen  aiiles  tern  Ehifarirfphifc  Oc 
this  meiMce  Howe  r*ua>chml  ont.nf  that  Qit?f  on  the  mght  (>t' 
ihe.^th  of  December,  and  took  .pari>  en^CShssfewit  M,^ 
front  of  the  kmwhpi^  oanp.  A  vaUey  and  rivalet  iyiog 
betviMi  the  heslaie  camps,  neithsr  commanter  ^fss  ^^ 
to  xon  the  vUk  of  an  attaok;  hot,  two  days  ^ter,  Ho^e 
^snddsnly  nHRdiBd  from  ihe.right  of  WashinftD&'s^li&^s  ^^ 
ihe)lafib,.and  came  eq^fMsite  to  the  northern  umf,  strong^J 
posted  on  a  hill.  Tfane  lord  Ceiflimllis  boldly  attacked  and 
routed  them  so  oooqplatdiy,  that  Washington^  left  v» 
thrown  mto  confrnun ;  and  it  required  only  for  Howe  to 
make  a  gmeaH  aAmace,  and  the  whole  army  would  U^^ 
fled.  Stedmansays  that  l^Hrinagton  expected  nothing  It^ 
and  was  prepared  fiir  a  hasty  retreat;  that  Howe  had  only 
to  have  attacked  the  Americans  in  the  rear,  by  which  bo 
would  have  cut  off  Washington  from  his  baggage  and  pro- 
visions, which  were  five  miles  oflF.  But  Howe  never  o» 
these  opportunities,  which  were  always  lying  before  bia 
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thoogh  his  c/SBoen  aad  men  did.    **  Oni:  tnxips,"  says  Bied* 

man,  *'  rotiied)  to  the  Burprifie  of  all  who  wece  aoquainted 

wiHi  the  ground  on  whioh  Waahington  waa  encamped,  and 

the  Tariety  of  exoeUant  roftds  which  led  roond  to  bia  rear.^' 

So  Howe,  who  waa  certainlyiotended  for  a  dozmouset  or  a 

hibernating  bear,  iwtfaar  than  a  gensBal^  li^  still;  and 

Washington,  again  enoovraged  bj  inch  wondroiu  akrth, 

anddeikly,  <m  the  night  of  the  lOtfa,  abandoned  his  poMtion, 

and  began  to  croas  to  ^e  west  bank  of  the  Sohuylkill.    Bat 

eariy  in  the  morning  he  found  himielf  confronted  bjr  Corn- 

wallis,  who  dzove  him  back  to  his  bridge  of  boats,  and  posted 

himaeif  on  some  heights  oonunandUng  it.     Washington, 

beliering  that  Howe  was  in  the  rear  of  GomwaUis,  looked 

lor  Kttle  else  than  his  own  destruction;  bnt  no  How«  was 

there — he  had  retorned  to  Fhiladelpfaia.     GornwaUis  was 

only  at  the  head  of  a  foraging  party;    Washington  got 

acFoas  his  bridge  of  boats  to  the  other  side  of  the  Schuylkill, 

and  Cornwallis  returned  to  quarters. 

Thus  was  another  glorious  chance  of  the  utter  dispersion 
of  the  American  army  thrown  away  on  this  most  incompe- 
tent commander;   and,    as  Waahington  saw  that  he  had 
Botiung  to  fear  during  the  winter,  except  firom  the  elements, 
he  determined  to  encamp  himsdf,  so  as  to  keep  the  Britiah 
ill  constant  anxiety  about  him.     He  selected  a  strong  piece 
of  ground  at  a  place  called  Valley  Forge,  covered  with  wood, 
lie  set  his  soldiers  to  fell  trees  and  make   log-huts,  the 
interstices  of  which  they  stopped  with  moss,  and  daubed  up 
Tith  clay.     As  they  had  plenty  of  fuel,  they  could  thus 
pus  the  wintw  in  some  degree  of  comfort.     A  great  number 
c^  his  men  were  on  the  verge  of  the  expiration  of  their  term, 
and   were   impatient  to  return  home;    but  he  persuaded 
many  to  remain,  and  he  employed  them  in  throwing  up 
entrenchments  on  the  right  of  his  camp,  whioh  was  open  to- 
wazds  the  plain.     His  left  was  defended  by  the  Schuylkill, 
and  his  rear  by  a  steep  precipice  descending  to  the  Valley 
Creek.     He  began  two  redoubts,  but  he  soon  saw  that  there 
w»  no  fear  of  Howe  moving  so  longaa  the  winter  lasted,,  and 
he  left  ^em  unfinished.     And  thus  the  winter  went  over, 
HtTwe  lying  snugly  at  Philadelphia,  enjoying  his  wine  and 
las  cards,  and  apparently  forgetfiil  that  there  was  any  such 
place  as  Yall^  Forge  within  five-and-twenty  miles  of  him. 
Wlulat  these  movements  had  been  progressing,  very  differ- 
ent ones  had  been  in  development  in  the  north.     The  British 
goremment,  with  the  fatality  which  distif^pushed  nearly  all 
its  counsels  in  this  war,  had  thought  proper  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  destined  to  operate  by  way  of  Canada  on 
the  northern  oolomes  finom  Sir  Guy  Carletou,  and  to  confer 
H  OQ  general Burgoyne.    Garleton  had  now  acquired,  by  long 
r\sidence  and  various  expeditions,  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  country,  but  the  conMence  of  the  people.     Burgoyne, 
on  tiie  other  hand,  a  very  brave  offieer,  was  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground  over  which  he  had  to  pass.    The  cam- 
poigo  had  been  plamied--4iot  by  esperieifeoed  military  men 
on  the  spot,  capable  of  esthnsting  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise,  but  in  the  cabinet  at  home,  directed  by  defective 
maps,  and^till  more  defective  information.    It  is  asserted 
that  the  plan  of  the  casEipoign  had  been  drawn  out  almost 
t-ntirely  by  the  king,  lord  George  Germaine,  and  Burgoyne 
himself,  the  two  first  heads  certainly  the  most  unfortunate 
ones  that  could  have  been  engaged  upon  it.    The  only  man 


who  could  have  pointed  out  their  dangers — as  he  had 
reiteratedly  pointed  out  the  v^ry  dangers  they  were  about  to 
rash  upon-^rd  Baxrington,  waa  kept  out  of  the  scheme. 

This  sehame  was  to  take  Ticonderoga,  and  then  to  ad- 
vance upon  Albany.  Whilst  the  army  was  marching  to  this 
point,  the  fleet,  cazrying  another  strong  force,  was  to 
aaeend  the  Hudson,  and  there  meet  Burgoyne,  by  which 
means  the  British  could  then  command  the  Hudson  through 
its  whole  extent ;  and  ^ew  England,  the  head  of  the  rebel- 
lion, would  be  entirely  out  off  from  the  middle  and  southern 
countries.  The  plan  was  excellent  in  itself,  but  demanded, 
for  its  Buooeasful  accompUshment,  not  only  commanders 
fnwilmy  ^1^  the  country,  but  the  most  ardent  spirit  in  them, 
and  the  most  camful  co-operation.  Of  the  most  essential  of 
these  desiderata  there  was  an  entire  absence. 

Garleton  justly  felt  great  mortification  at  the  management 
of  the  enterprise  being  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  at  once 
resigned  lus  government  of  Canada;  and,  though  he 
remained  till  his  succeesor  had  arrived,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  take  the  same  interest  in  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions as  if  he  had  been  intrusted  with  it.  The  force  destined 
for  this  expedition  consisted  of  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
men,  but  nearly  half  of  them  were  Grermans.  Besides  these 
and  the  corps  of  ajtHlery,  there  were  nearly  three  thousand 
French  Canadians,  who-  were  equipped  to  act  as  pioneers, 
soouta,  and  labourers,  to  dear  the  roads  through  the  woods,' 
to  complete  the  fortifications  on  the  Sorel,  at  Forts  St.  John 
and  Chamble,  and  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix.  They  were,  many  of 
them,  too,  to  act  as  conveyers  of  the  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion with  horses  and  carts.  Last  of  all,  according  to  the 
unchristian  custom  of  this  unnatural  war,  Burgoyne  was 
attended  by  ^oaJs  of  Indians  of  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
who  were  to  scour  the  woods  during  march,  to  give  early 
notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and  to  cut  off  strag- 
glers or  advanced  posts. 

Being  conveyed  to  St.  John,  Burgoyne  there  disem- 
barked, and  on  the  16th  of  June  he  commenced  his  march 
for  Crown  Point,  the  shipping  Mlowing  him  by  the  lake. 
He  had  under  his  command  several  brave  and  experienced 
officers  —  nugor-general  Phihps,  brigadier-g^eral  Frazer, 
brigadiers  Powell  and  Hamilton,  the  Brunswick  n^jor-. 
general  Beisedel,  and  brigadier-general  Specht.  His  first 
business  waa  to  take  Ticonderoga ;  but,  before  advancing 
from  Crown  Point,  he  sent  colonel  St.  Leger  to  make  a^ 
diversion,  with  upwards  of  seven  hundred  men,  on  the  side  of 
the  Mohawk  river.  He  also  there  held  a  council  with  the 
Six  Nations  of  Indians,  of  whom  he  chose  from  a  crowd  of 
i^licants  four  hundred  of  their  warriors  to  attend  him. 
He  made  these  warriors  a  speech,  in  which  he  informed  them 
of  the  principles  which  guided  Christians  in  making  war, 
and  exhorted  them  to  lay  aside  theur  cruel  practices,  which 
were  contrary  to  these  prrndples.  But  all  who  knew  any* 
thing  of  the  red  men  knew  that  they  would  not  pay  the 
slightest  regard  to  these  injunctions;  that  they  would 
pursue  their  practices  of  vengeance  and  scalping  without 
compunction  when  once  they  were  roused  to  action.  And 
whilst  Burgeons  preached  this  forbearance  to  the  savages, 
he  took  care,  in  a  proclamation,  to  terrify  the  colonists  into 
submission  by  the  terrors  of  the  Indian  ferocity.  Several 
Indians  belonging  to  these  Six  Nations  had  been  presented 
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years  before  to  George  11.,  and  had  excited  great  curiosity 
in  England. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  two  days  after  the  issue  of  this 
proclamation,  Burgoyne  appeared  before  Ticonderoga.  The 
place  required  ten  thousand  troops  effectually  to  defend  it ; 
but  St.  Clair,  who  commanded  there,  had  only  three 
thousand,  very  indifferently  armed  and  equipped.  St. 
Clair  saw  at  once  that  he  must  retire,  as  the  Americans  had 
already  done,  at  Crown  Point ;  but  he  sought  to  do  it  un- 
observed. The  British  found  that  a  hill,  called  Mount  Inde- 
pendence, on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  opposite  to  Ticon- 
deroga, and  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge,  was  strongly 
fortified.  But  there  was  another  hill,  caUed  Sugar  Hill;  com- 
manding both  Mount  Independence  and  Ticonderoga,  which 
the  Americans  had  strangely  overlooked,  as  well  as  a  tlurd, 
called  Mount  Hope.  Major-general  Philips  the  very  next 
day  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope,  and  on  the  3rd  Sugar 
Hill  was  occupied.  The  Americans  had  believed  one  of  these 
hills  inaccessible  to  cannon,  but  now  saw  these  engines 
frowning  from  its  crest.  St.  Clair  made  instant  arrange- 
ments for  evacuation.  The  only  road  open  to  them  was  to 
Skenesborough ;  the  means  to  reach  it  was  by  the  South 
River,  the  mouth  of  which,  with  the  lake,  was  closed  by 
immense  frameworks  of  timber  sunk  in  the  water,  and 
wliich  were  said  to  have  cost  the  Americans  nearly  a  year's 
labour.  St.  Clair  ordered  all  the  baggage  to  be  put  on 
board  batteaux,  under  the  guard  of  five  armed  galleys,  the 
last  remains  of  the  American  flotilla,  and  conveyed  to 
Skenesborough,  to  which  place  the  troops  were  to  march  by 
land.  As  the  Americans  had  a  most  destructive  and  im- 
prudent habit  of  setting  fire  to  the  houses  as  they  passed, 
by  which  their  own  flight  was  readily  traced,  St.  Clair 
issued  the  strictest  orders  that  this  should  be  refrained  from, 
and  that  they  should  proceed  in  profound  silence. 

Accordingly,  in  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July,  the  flight 
took  place ;  but  the  general's  orders  were  immediately  dis- 
obeyed; the  soldiers  fired  the  house  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  general  de  Fermoy,  and  the  English  were  at  once 
apprised  of  the  retreat.  The  sailors  soon  broke  up  the 
obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  a  fleet  of  gun- 
boats was  in  instant  pursuit.  They  overtook  the  Americans 
near  the  falls  of  Skenesborough,  and  quickly  mastered  the 
protecting  galleys,  and  destroyed  the  batteaux.  General 
Burgoyne  followed  with  other  gun-boats  containing  troops^ 
and  at  the  same  time  dispatched  generals  FrazerandReisedel 
by  land  aft«r  St.  Clair. 

General  Burgoyne,  on  approaching  the  fiUls  of  Skenes- 
borough, was  received  by  a  sharp  fire  of  artillery,  but  he 
rapidly  landed,  and  the  Americans  soon  set  fire  to  their 
works,  and  retreated  by  Wood  Creek  to  Fort  St.  Anne. 
From  St.  Anne,  which  they  also  burned,  they  fled  to  Fort 
Edward,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  baggage  and  artillery 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Bui^yne. 

St.  Clair  had  marched  with  such  celerity  that  he  reached, 
before  the  next  night,  Castleton,  thirty  miles  from  Ticonde- 
roga. But  the  rear  division  under  colonel  Warner  halted  at 
Hubberton,  six  miles  short  of  Castleton.  Early  next  mom- 
uig,  general  Frazer  fbund  them  on  a  hill.  No  sooner  did 
they  descry  hia^  than  one  of  the  regiments  turned  and  fled, 
leaving  most  of  their  officers  to  be  taken  prisoners.    But  the 


other  two  regiments,  commanded  by  Warner  and  Francis, 
stood  their  ground  stoutly.  Frazer  had  with  him  only 
about  eight  hundred  men,  and  the  Americans  were  from 
one  thousand  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  five  hundrod 
strong.  But  Frazer  advanced  up  the  hill  and  attacked  them 
briskly.  The  Americans  were  protected  by  a  sort  of  breast- 
work formed  of  logs  and  trees,  and  they  gave  Frazer  a  smart 
reception.  But,  calculating  on  the  approach  of  Reisedel  and 
the  Germans,  he  fought  on ;  and  Reisedel  soon  after  marcli- 
ing  up  with  a  full  band  of  music,  the  Americans  imagined 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  Germans  was  there,  and  fled  on 
to  Castleton  as  fast  as  they  could.  '  They  suffered  a  terrible 
loss.  Colonel  Francis  and  several  other  officers  were  killed, 
with  two  hundred  men ;  one  colonel,  seven  captains,  t«n 
subalterns,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  privates,  were  takeo 
prisoners,  whilst  six  hundred  wounded  dispersed  themselves 
in  the  woods  —  many  of  them  to  perish  there.  When 
Warner  joined  St.  Clair  two  days  afterwards,  he  had  only 
ninety  men  remaining  with  him. 

Having  heard  of  the  fall  of  Skenesborough,  and  fearing 
to  be  cut  off,  St.  Clair  retired  to  Rutland,  and  his  route 
remained  unknown  for  some  days ;  but  after  seven  da]is' 
march  he  joined  Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson. 

General  Schuyler  was  hastening  to   support  Ticonderoga:. 
when,  on  reaching  Saratoga,  he  was  met  by  the  news  of  this 
succession  of  defeats.     He  had,  when  joined  by  St.  Clair 
and  Long,  who  had  been  left  to  defend  St.  John  in  rain, 
about  five  thousand  men,  the  whole  now  of  the  northern 
army,   but    many  of   these    were    militia    hastily  call<rl 
together — ^many  of  them  without    arms — more,  destitut'. 
of  ammunition,  and  still  more,  of  discipline.     But  S:huyler 
depended  much  more  on  the  nature  of  the  country  which  th: 
British  would  have  to  traverse  from  this  point  than  on  bis 
men.     The  whole  region  betwixt  Skenesborough  and  tbf 
Hudson  was  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.    Wood  CreeV 
was  navigable  as  far  as  Fort  Anne ;  from  Fort  Anne  to 
the  Hudson,  over  an  exceedingly  rough  country,  covered 
with  thick  woods,  and  intersected  by  numerous  streams 
and  morasses,  extended  a  single   military   road.     Whilst 
Burgoyne  halted  a  few  days  at  Skenesborough  to  bring  up 
the  necessary  supplies,  Schuyler  seized  the  opporfcanity  to 
destroy  the  navigation  of  Wood  Creek,  by  sinking  impel!- 
ments  on  its  channel,  and   breaking   up  the  bridges  ani 
causeways,  of  which  there  were  fifty  or  more  on  the  rw?! 
from  Fort  Anne  to  Fort  Edward.     At  all  those  points  whcr.- 
the  construction  of  a  side  passage  would  not  be  difficult  ht. 
ordered  trees  to  be  felled  across  the  road,  with  their  heai? 
interlocking,  drove  off  all  the  cattle,  and  summoned  tl:^ 
New  England  militia  to  the  rescue. 

Up  to  this  point  nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  tlian  tie 
progress  of  general  Burgoyne ;  nothing  so  appalling  to  tb<- 
American  congress,  as  the  news  of  the  successive  falls  of 
Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga,  and  the  other  forts.  "  We  shal^ 
Qever  be  able  to  defend  a  post,"  exclaimed  John  Adam^^ 
"  till  we  shoot  a  general ! "  So  bng  aa  the  British  troops 
manoeuvred  in  a  country  where  they  could  take  adfrantageo. 
theu:  discipline  and  momentum,  they  were  irresistible ;  ^•^'' 
they  were  now  come  to  that  region  of  woods  and  moun^ 
tains,  into  which  lord  Barrington  had  so  urgently  aut 
anxiously  warned  them  against  following  American  riflemeii 
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There,  discipline  ceased  to  be  of  aay  use.     Where  some 
thoosaodfl  of  good   markonen    could    conceal  themselres 
behind  bushes,  and  rooks,  and  boles  of  trees,  the  English 
soldiers,  accustomed  to  act  in  bodies,  and  with  ordinary 
muskets,  became  only  a  mark  for  death.     On  erery  occasion 
where  army  could  feirly  come  face  to  face  with  army,  the 
Americans  were  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind.     To 
sach  places  only  should  the  English  have  followed  them. 
Taking  steady  possession  of  their  towns,  and  blockading  their 
ports,  as  Harrington  and  Barre  had  so  repeatedly  demon- 
strated, the  result  would  have  been  certain ;  but  to  contend 
with  our  old  muskets  against  rifles,  with  our  troops  almost 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  rifle  exercise,  against  men  who  con- 
cealed themselves  behind  trunks  of  trees,  was  certain  defeat. 
That  had  now  to  be  shown. 

At  this  crisis,  however,  the  indignation  of  the  congress  had 
rery  nearly  liberated  Burgoyne  from  all  his  dangers.  They 
accused  their  officers  of  treachery ;  and  the  New  Eoglanders, 
who  hated  Schuyler,  were  clamorous  against  him.  Congress 
recalled  all  the  northern  generals,  that  their  conduct  might 
be  inquired  into.  Had  this  rash  order  been  carried  into 
effect,  that  army  must  have  been  left  destitute  of  adequate 
commanderB,  and  would  have  been  dispersed  with  ease  by 
Burgoyne ;  but  the  wisdom  of  Washington  stepped  in  to 
prevent  this.  He  represented  to  congress  the  certain  conse- 
q^uenee.  Mortified  as  he  was  by  the  defeat  of  the  American 
troops,  he  never  for  a  moment  abated  his  confidence  in 
Schiller,  and  exerted  himself  to  send  him  reinforcements. 
Two  farigftdes  from  the  highlands,  Morgan  with  his  rifie 
corps,  the  impetuous  Arnold,  and  Lincoln,  a  great  favourite 
with  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  were  ordered  to  the 
northern  department,  and  general  Grates  was  appointed  to 
dupersede  Sehiiyler. 

Burgoyne  now  issued  a  proclmnation,  calling  for  ten 
deputieB  from  each  township  to  assemble  at  Castleton,  to 
confer  with  gxyrernor  l^ene  on  msasures  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Biitish  authority.  Schuyler,  on  the  other 
lund,  issued  a  oomiter^proclamation,  threatening  with  the 
utmost  vengeance  as  traitors  all  who  complied  with  Bur- 
goyne^s  propositions.  At  the  same  time,  Schuyler  managed 
to  allow  intelligence  to  £^11  into  Bncgoyne^s  hands  which 
should  bewilder  him,  and  make  it  uncertain  whether  he 
should  retreat  or  advance. 

Had  Burgoyne  been  weU  informed,  he  would  have  fallen 
back  on  Ticanderoga,  have  embarked  on  Lake  Greorge,  and 
proceeded  to  Fort  George,  whence  there  was  a  wagon-road 
to  Fort  Edward,  the  place  he  was  aiming  at.  Instead  of 
tliis,  he  determined  on  separating  himself  from  his  baggage 
^i«d  artillery,  sending  these,  under  general  Philips,  to  Fort 
'jeorge,  and  proceeding  with  the  main  portion  of  the  army 
•icroas  the  rugged  country  that  lay  betwixt  himself  and  Fort 
E^lward.  On  this  route  they  had  not  only  to  contend  with 
fvamps,  swarming  with  mosquitoes,  deep  gullies,  ravines, 
*n'l  rivulets,  but  to  make  temporary  bridges  to  supply  the 
i'/ace  of  those  destroyed  by  Schuyler,  and  remove  the  trees 
MWl  by  him.  The  weather,  to  add.  to  their  stupendous 
Ubour,  was  intensely  hot ;  yet,  surmounting  everything, 
•'ath»^  30th  of  July  Burgoyne  and  his  army  hailed  with 
^ntlinsiasm  the  sight  of  the  Hudson,  which  they  had  thus 
^^hed  through  a  series  of  brilliant  successes. 


There  only  needed  now  one  thing  to  render  the  whole 
expedition  triumphant,  and  place  the  Hudson  from  Albany 
to  New  York  in  the  absolute  power  of  the  British  army — 
that  general  Howe  should  have  been  prepared  to  keep  the 
appointment  there  with  a  proper  fleet  and  armed  force.  But 
Howe  was  engaged  in  the  campaign  of  Philadelphia,  and 
seems  to  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  conducting  two  such 
operations  as  watching  Washington  and  supporting  Bur- 
goyne. It  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  in  two 
places  at  once;  but  there  were  farces  lying  still  at  New 
York,  and  sufficient  vessels  there  to  carry  them  up  the 
Hudson  to  meet  Burgoyne  when  he  reached  that  river,  as, 
indeed,  was  attempted  when  too  late.  Burgoyne  had  bravely 
done  his  part;  but  here  he  was  miserably  betrayed.  As 
soon  as  Burgoyne  discovered  this  fatal  want  of  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  Howe,  he  ought  to  have  retreated  to  the 
lakes,  but  he  still  determined  to  advance ;  and  before  doing 
so,  he  only  awaited  the  coming  up  of  the  artillery  and  bag- 
gage under  general  Philips  and  of  colonel  St.  Leger,  who 
had  been  dispatched  by  the  course  of  the  Oswego,  the 
Oneida  Lake,  and  Wood  Creek,  and  thence  by  the  Mohawk 
river,  which  falls  into  the  Hudson  between  Saratoga  and 
Albany.  St.  Leger  had  two  hundred  regulars — Sir  John 
Johnson^s  royal  queen^s  and  Canadian  rangers — with  him, 
and  a  body  of  Indians  under  Brandt.  St.  Leger,  on  his  way, 
had  laid  siege  to  Fort  Schuyler,  late  Fort  Stanwix,  near 
the  head  of  the  Mohawk.  Greneral  Herkimer  raised  the 
militia  of  Tryon  county,  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the 
place,  which  was  held  by  Gansevoort  and  Willett,  with  two 
New  York  regiments. 

On  hearing  this,  Burgoyne  dispatched  colonel  Baum 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery  and  eight  hundred  men — dis- 
mounted German  dragoons  and  British  marksmen — ^with  a 
body  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  and  colonel  Skene  and  a 
party  of  loyalists  for  guides  to  seize  cattkvCarts,  and  pioneers 
in  the  setlJements  to  the  east.  They  were  to  surprise  Ben- 
nington, a  place  about  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
Hudson,  where  the  Ammcans  had  collected  their  stores 
from  New  England,  and,  having  secured  these,  to  return 
and  carry  them  to  St.  Lega:.  But,  of  all  soldiers,  dismounted 
Groman  troopers  were  the  least  fitted  for  expeditions  which 
required  dispatch.  They  were  completely  oppressed  by  the 
ponderous  weight  of  their  equipments  in  that  hot  season. 
The  worst  British  regiment  would  have  marched  twice  the 
distance  in  a  day.  There  were  not  one-third  men  enough 
for  the  enterprise ;  and,  on  the  very  first  day,  Baum,  igno- 
rant of  the  language  and  the  character  of  the  people,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  colonel  Skene,  liberated  a  considerable 
number  of  American  prisoners  whom  he  took,  on  condition 
that  they  should  go  home,  and  not  serve  against  England 
again.  They  at  once  marched  to  Bennington,  gave  the 
alarm,  and  entered  the  ranks  against  their  liberators. 
Baum  soon  found  himself  menaced  by  a  superior  force  from 
that  place,  and,  halting,  sent  to  Burgoyne  for  fresh  rein- 
forcements. These  were  sent  to  the  amount  of  five 
hundred  men,  another  German  detachment  under  colonel 
Breyman.  Baum,  however,  found  himself  purrounded  by 
generals  Starke  and  Warner  at  St.  Corick's  ^Rlill,  on  Wal- 
loon Creek,  six  miles  from  Bennington,  before  Breyman 
came  up.    They  had    one  thousand   two    hundred  men. 
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Baum  immediately  began  to  entrench  himself.  It  was  now 
the  14th  of  August ;  and,  heavy  rains  setting  in,  the  enemies 
lay  still  for  two  days,  each  expecting  reinforcements.  On 
the  16th  Starke,  a  man  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  being 
joined  by  some  militia  under  colonel  Simmons,  drew  out  his 
troops,  and  led  them  against  Baum's  lines.  "  There  they 
are ! "  exclaimed  the  rustic  general ;  "  we  beat  to-day,  or 
Sally  Stark's  a  widow  !  " 

For  two  hours  a  fierce  attack  was  kept  up  on  Baum's 
entrenchments  on  all  sides  by  the  Americans  with  muskets 


During  this  time,  St.  Leger  had  been  investiDg  Fort 
Schuyler.  The  whole  of  his  miscellaneous  force  did  not 
exceed  six  hundred,  exclusive  of  Indians ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
August  he  learned  that  general  Herkimer  was  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  Ganzevoort  and  Willett,  with  one  thousand 
men.  He  instantly  dispatched  Sir  John  Johnson  with 
a  party  of  regulars  and  a  number  of  Indians  to  waylay 
him.  Herkimer  fell  into  the  ambush,  and  was  him- 
self mortally  wounded.  He  suj^rted  himself  against 
a  stump,  and   encouraged   hia  men  to   fight;  but  they 
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and  rifles.  Baum  made  a  most  gallant  defence,  and  three 
times  drove  them  from  some  high  ground  which  they  occu- 
pied above  his  camp.  Breyman  was  now  advancing  to  his 
aid ;  and,  had  he  advanced  at  ordinary  speed,  he  would  have 
been  in  time,  and  turned  the  Ecale  of  battle.  But  he  had 
been  twenty-four  hours  in  marching  sixteen  miles,  and  came 
just  too  late !  Baum  was  picked  off  by  a  rifleman,  a&d  fell 
mortally  wounded.  His  German  troops  retreated  into  the 
woods,  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Edward,  and  were  there  met 
by  Breyman.  He  re-organised  the  fugitives,  and  com- 
menced his  retreat,  hotly  pursued  by  Starke  and  Warner ; 
but  he  made  his  way  back  to  Burgoyne,  but  not  until  he 
had  fired  nearly  his  last  cartridge ;  and  the  loss  of  Baum 
and  himself  amounted  to  about  five  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded. 


were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces,  and*  mcrcileasly 
tomahawked  by  the  Indians.  A  successful  volley  on  the 
part  of  Willett  enabled  the  prisoners  to  escape;  but 
they  left  behind  them  four  hundred  killed  and  wounJeO. 
St.  Leger,  finding  that  his  light  artillery  made  no  impr^* 
sion  on  the  walls  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and  hearing  a  is^ 
rumour  that  Burgoyne  was  defeated,  raised  the  siege, 
leaving  behind  him  his  artillery,  tents,  and  stores.  His 
precipitation  was  occasioned  by  the  more  certain  news  of 
the  approach  of  Arnold  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery  and  m 
thousand  men,  who,  indeed,  reached  Fort  Schuyler  iv>v^P 
after  his  retreat. 

Burgoyne  was  now  in  a  condition  which  demanded  all  uc 
talents  of  a  great  general.  His  forces  were  greatly  reduced : 
those  of  the  enemy  were  greatly  increased,  and  he  was  precisely 
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in  that  situation,  amongst  bogs  and  wildernesses,  which 
Banington  and  Barre  had  from  the  first  declared  would  be 
fatal  to  any  army.  He  had  sent  express  after  express  to 
Howe  to  urge  a  moyement  in  co-operation,  but  no  news 
of  it  arrived,  and  every  day  he  was  becoming  more  and 
more  cut  off  from  advance  or  retreat.  The  skirmish  in 
which  Stark  had  defeated  Faum  was,  with  the  American 
gasconade,  sounded  abroad  as  a  great  victory;  and  the 
militia,  previously  as  timid  as  sheep,  were  running  in  from 
all  quarters ;  the  woods  swarmed  with  them.  Besides  the 
ralour  of  American  troops,  the  cruelties  of  the  Indians  were 


guard  her  safely  to  the  British  camp.  They  quarrelled  on 
their  way  respecting  the  division  of  the  promised  reward, 
and  settled  the  dispute  by  killing  the  girl.  Even  in  this 
shape,  the  story  was  bad  enough ;  but,  as  circulated  in  the 
version  of  Gates  through  the  aettlonents,  it  was  calculated 
to  produce  the  deepest  detestation  of  such  allies  of  tho 
English.  A  scathed  tree  still  marks  the  spot  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  imfortuntate  girl  was  killed. 

Whikt  these  circumstances  were  operating  against  him, 
Burgoyne  collected  his  artillery  and  provisions  for  about  a 
month,  and,  forming  a  bridge  of  boats,  passed  his  army. 


BURGOTNV'S  EirCAHPME5T  OV  THB  WEST  BANK  OF  THE  HUDSON. 


Elated  on  and  exaggerated,  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  tho 
soldiers ;  there  was  a  case  of  one  Jenny  Macrea,  which  was 
made  much  use  of.  It  was,  indeed,  an  atrocious  affair ;  but 
it  was  perpetrated  by  Burgoyne*s  Indian  allies — not  on  the 
American  republicans,  but  on  his  own  friends.  Her  family 
w^ere  loyalists ;  she  herself  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
loyalist  officer,  yet  she  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  Gates 
'^•nt  a  fiery  remonstrance  to  Burgoyne,  stating,  that  when 
this  young  lady  was  dressed  to  receive  her  lover,  a  band  of 
Indians  burst  into  the  house,  carried  off  the  whole  family 
into  the  woods,  and  there  murdered,  scalped,  and  mangled 
them  in  a  most  frightful  manner.  But  Burgoyne  sent  him 
in  return  a  very  different  version  of  the  story :  that  the 
harder  was  committed  by  two  Indians,  sent  by  her  lover  to 


on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September,  over  the  Hudson,  and 
encamped  on  the  heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga.  With 
advanced  parties  in  front,  to  repair  the  roads  and  bridges,  he 
slowly  descended  the  Hudson ;  the  Germans  advanced  on  the 
left  by  a  road  close  along  the  river ;  the  British  covered  by 
light  infantry,  pro^ncials,  and  Indians,  by  the  high  ground 
on  the  right.  Gates  had  fixed  his  camp  on  some  heights  called 
Behmus's  Heights.  These  formed  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
the  convex  towards  the  British,  connected  with  the  river  by 
a  deep  entrenchment,  covered  by  strong  batteries.  The 
right  was  also  covered  by  a  sharp  ravine  descending  to  the 
river,  and  thickly  wooded.  From  the  head  of  this  ravine, 
towards  the  left,  which  was  defended  by  a  breastwork  of 
logs,  the  ground  was  level  and  partially  cleared,  some  treea 
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being  felled  and  others  girdled.  On  the  extreme  left,  at  a 
distance  of  ihree-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  was  a 
knoll,  a  little  in  the  rear,  crowned  by  strong  batteries.  Gates 
also  lay  strongly  defended  by  a  star  redoubt  in  the  centre. 
Between  the  armies  lay  deep  ravines,  full  of  woods,  and 
swamps,  and  shallow  waters,  thence  called  Still- water. 

Just  at  this  juncture  Schuyler  had  been  superseded  by  his 
successor  Gates,  yet  he  himself  remained  to  give  hk  assistance 
in  the  campaign.  The  day  after  Gates  assumed  the  com- 
mand, Morgan  had  marched  in  with  his  rifle  corps,  Ave 
hundred  strong,  and  major  Dearborn  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  other  picked  men.  Arnold,  too,  had  returned  from  pur- 
suit of  St.  Leger,  with  two  thousand  men.  The  Ameri- 
cans numbered,  with  militia  continually  flocking  in,  little 
less  than  eight  thousand,  whilst  Burgoyne's  did  not  exceed 
half  that  number.  To  approach  the  Americans,  it  was 
necessary  to  a^pea  the  low  ground,  seamed  with  water 
courses  and  rugged  with  scrub  and  stones,  and  to  lay  down 
bridges  and  causeways.  This  being  completed,  on  the  19th 
the  British  army  took  position  in  front  of  the  American  left, 
the  right  wing,  consisting  in  part  of  Hessians,  being  com- 
manded by  Burgoyne  himself,  and  supported  by  general 
Frazer  with  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  the  front  and 
flank  covered  by  Canadians  and  Indians.  On  the  left  stood 
generals  Reidesel  and  Philips,  across  the  only  good  road 
there  was — ^that  ramung  near  the  river. 

Gates,  who  had  the  stimulating  prMsnce  of  Arnold, 
commenced  the  attack  by  sending  out  a  detachment  to 
turn  Burgoyne's  .right  flank,  but  they  so^n  perceived  the 
covering  division  of  Frazer,  and  made  a  retreat.  Gates 
then  put  Arnold  at  the  head  of  a  still  stronger  detachment 
to  fall  diiectly  on  Buq^qyne^B  position,  and  a  severe  fight 
commenoed  about  ^Unee  <^look  in  the  afternoon,  which 
laflted  UDtil  siinait.  Jkomld  made  .-the  .most  impetuous 
assaults  on  .the  (BritiBh.]iDe  to  Jbmdc  it,  but  everywhere  in 
vain,  ahkough  :tlie>whole  weig^  of  the  attack  fSell  on  throe 
or  four  of  our  jragiarailte,  the  rest 'faeinggMBted  on  some  hills, 
and  the  Gennaiie  im  ihe  Mt  at  a  ipnater  distance.  3?he 
British  had  four  fidd  pisfieB ;  ihe  {pxrand  occupied  by  the 
Amerioans — a  iAaxk.  iroad — did  not  allow,  the  use  of 
artillery,  but  enaUed  -them  as  osaal  ixom  .behind  trees  to 
pick  off  the  English  wherever  ^ey  advanced.  The  British 
on  the  opposite  side  of  this,  field  occupied  a  thin  pine  wood. 
Whenever  they  advanced  into  the  open  field,  the  fire  of  the 
American  marksmen  from  their  concealment  drove  them 
back  in  disorder;  but  whenever  the  Americans  ventured 
out,  the  British  raahed  forward  and  committed  havoc 
amongst  them ;  so  the  contest  continued  tiU  night.  Every 
time  that  Arnold  was  beaten  back,  Gates  sent  him  fresh 
reinforcements  from  Behmus^s  Heights,  but  late  in  the 
afternoon  the  British  engaged  were  reinforced  from  the 
German  columns,  and  general  Learned  was  ordered  by 
Gates  to  lead  forward  five  regiments  to  support  Arnold.  A 
fierce  struggle  would  probably  have  now  taken  place,  but  it 
was  too  late — ^the  night  parted  them.  The  British  remained  in 
the  field  and  claimed  the  victory ;  but  it  was  a  victory  severely 
won,  and  far  from  decisive.  The  losses  on  both  sides  had 
been  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

The  English  lay  all  night  on  their  arms,  and,  as  day 
dawned,  began  to  entrench  their  position.    If  ever  a  general 


needed  to  push  on  his  advantage  it  was  now.  Every  day 
was  consuming  Burgoyne's  stores  ;  every  day  was  aug- 
menting the  forces  of  the  enemy.  The  country  was  closel 
to  Burgoyne  ;  it  was  open  with  all  its  resources  to  the 
Americans.  A  bold  push  might  have  driven  the  Americana 
at  this  moment  from  their  ground  ;  there  were  circum- 
stances at  work  in  the  American  camp  which  &voured  the 
British.  Gates,  dissatisfied  that  Ajaiold  had  not  broken  the 
British  lines,  took  the  command  of  the  left  win^  from  him 
and  headed  it  himEelf.  The  command  of  the  right  wag 
given  to  general  Lincoln.  Stark  just  now  marched  in  with 
his  detachment  flushed  with  triumph,  but  the  term  of  the 
men  being  up,  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  detain  them}  they 
had  marched  off  home*  on  the  very  morning  of  the  battle. 
Besides  all  this,  ammunition  was  felling  very  short,  and, 
fix)m  a  recent  change  in  the  commissariat,  even  provisioiis 
were  deficient.  All  these  circumstances  were  unknown  to 
Burgoyne,  but  he  knew  that  every  day  was  ominously 
consuming  his  supplies,  and  yet  he  lay  there,  as  if  paralysed, 
from  the  20th  of  September  to  the  7th  of  October.  The 
reason  of  this  fatal  delay  is  said  to  have  been  that  Burgoyne 
had  received  a  letter  firom  general  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at 
New  York,  informing  him  that  he  naust  expect  no  co- 
operation from  general  Howe,  but  that  he  himself  would 
take  the  responsibility  of  making  a  diversion  in  his  favour  by 
attacking  the  forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Hudson.  Biugoyne,  on  receiving  this  intel- 
ligence, sent  Clinton  word  that  he  would  remain  where  he 
was  till  the  12th  of  October— «  iectal  Tcaolve,  as  not  only  a 
calculation  of  his  stores  lihoald  have  ahowu  him,  but  which 
the  acts  of  tiie  Jlmerioans  wereiieEtain  to  render  oalamitouB. 
Elated  at  being  able  to  stand  :their  .ground  in  some  degree, 
this  novel  and  ahnost  sole  -fineoes  .in  the  war,  had  nned 
their  epixits  as  by  a  miiaole.  IThey  sent  all- over  the  ooontry 
the  most  boastful  tidings  of  iheir  wondarfiil  victmy  od 
Behmus's  Heights.  The  militia,  before  timid  as  hsFea, 
became  now  bold  as  buH-dc^.  Ihety  pooied  in  on  aH 
sides,  and  Arnold,  ever  ready  in  leBOoroeB,  aqggwted  toGstfls 
an  enterprise  to  be  effected  while  Burgoyne  vos  Ijring^ 
and  consuming  his  own  <vita1s. 

This  was  to  send  a  part  of  Lincoln's  militia,  under  colonel 
Brown,  to  endeavour  to  sarprise  Eort  TieandeKoga,  Mount 
Lidependence,  and  Fort  George,  to  capture  or  destroy  all 
the  stores  there,  to  hold  them  in  strong  force,  and  thus  com- 
pletely to  cut  off  Borgoyne's  retreat  by  the  lakes  to  Canada. 
Brown  managed  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  George  to  surprise  a 
sloop  there,  carrying  provisions  to  Burgoyne.  He  took 
possession  of  Mount  Hope  and  Mount  De£ensLve,  made 
about  three  hundred  prisoners,  captured  a  fleet  of  batteauX) 
also  carrying  provisions ;  and,  being  joined  by  another  body 
of  militia  under  colonel  Johnson,  he  invested  Tioonderoga. 
Being  repulsed  there,  he  sailed  through  Lake  Greorge  m  the 
vessels  he  had  taken  ;  made  a  fresh  attempt  upon  Diamond 
Island,  and,  being  also  repulsed  there,  lie  set  fire  to  t^^ 
captured  vessels,  and  returned  to  the  Ajaerican  camp  in  the 
rear  of  Burgoyne.  Partial  as  his  suoeeas  bad  been,  he  had, 
however,  opened  the  route,  and  whilst  ho  and  the  rest  of  the 
militia  were  watching  Burgoyne,  other  Icxxlies  of  Americanfl 
were  mustering  in  his  track,  and  the  retreat  of  Burgoyne 
became  an  impossibility.    His  longer  s^y  was  impossible. 
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Hi3  proyisions  were  exhausted ;  his  hones  were  djring  for 
lack  of  forage,  and  his  situation  was  most  deplorable.  The 
Canadians  and  loyal  Americans  lost  all  heart;  and  the 
Indians,  finding  no  plunder,  and  being  sternly  forbidden 
by  Burgoyne  the  luxury  of  scalping,  began  rapidly  to  dis- 
appear in  the  woods. 

In  this  situation  the  English  general  detertnined  to 
attempt — ^what  he  should  have  attempted  at  first — to  force 
the  American  lines.  Then  his  troops  were  full  of  spirit  and 
good  keep,  now  they  were  half  starved,  much  reduced  in 
number  by  the  desertion  of  their  allies,  and  their  enemies  were 
as  much  augmented.  To  advance  or  retreat  was  equaUy 
difficult.^  He  could  hear  nothing  of  Clinton's  movements,  for 
his  enemies  had  possession  of  the  passes,  and  intercepted  aU 
dispatches.  They  knew  that  Clinton  was  advancing,  and 
that  determined  measures  were  necessary  on  their  part ;  but 
Baig(^rne  knew  it  not. 

Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  October,  Burgoyne  drew  out 
one  thousand  five  hundred  picked  men^  and  formed  them 
IcB  than  a  mile  from  the  American  camp.  They  were 
commanded  by  himself,  Reidesel,  Philips,  and  Frazer.  No 
sooner  were  they  descried,  than  they  were  attacked  furiously 
by  Poor's  New  Hampshire  brigade.  The  attack  extended 
rapidly  to  the  right,  where  Morgan  and  his  rifle  corps  stole 
round  through  some  woods,  and  opened  fire  on  the  flank  of 
the  column.  Other  troops  rushed  out  of  the  American 
entrenchments,  and  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  betwixt 
the  British  and  their  camp;  but  major  Ackland  and  bis 
riflemen  withstood  them  bravely;  yet  Burgoyne  and  his 
one  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  forced  to  fall  back, 
leaving  their  cannon  behind  them.  Morgan  and  his  rifle- 
men were  now  arriving,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  near  the 
flank  of  the  right  wing;  and  Frazer,  perceiving  them, 
advanced  to  dislodge  them.  In  this  he  succeeded,  but  was 
picked  off  by  the  American  marksmen,  as  usual  safe  behind 
their  trees,  and  fell  mortally  wounded. 

Gates,  daring  this  action,  did  not  appear  on  the  field  any 
nuHre  than  in  the  former  battle ;  but  Arnold  seemed  inspired 
by  the  furies  of  war.  He  galloped  hither  and  thither, 
shouting,  encouraging,  dashing  on  to  lead  the  way,  and  as 
the  British  retired  in  confusion  within  their  lines,  he  spurred 
his  horse  through  one  of  the  sally-ports  into  the  entrench- 
i&ents.  His  horse  was  there  shot  beneath  him,  and  his 
oolomn  was  driven  back.  Colonel  Brooks,  at  the  head  of  Jack- 
son's regiment  of  Massachusetts,  was  more  successful.  He 
tomed  tiie  entrenchments  of  the  German  brigade,  maintained 
iua  ground  within  the  lines,  and,  to  the  wonderful  relief  of  the 
Americans,  seized  the  baggage  of  the  Germans,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  ammimition.  Thus,  once  again,  were  the  British 
^tined  to  be  fought  with  their  own  powder  and  ball ! 

Night  closed  the  scene,  leaving  Brooks  and  his  detach- 
tUcnt  lying  on  their  arms  within  the  English  lines.  The 
Utter  had  lost  about  four  hundred  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoners.  They  had  lost  baggage,  cannon,  and 
^ttimmiition,  thus  enabling  the  enemy  to  continue  the  fight. 
(t  was  necanary  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  a  more  secure 
^tnation,  and  this  Burgoyne  did  during  the  night  with  much 
industry  and  address.  In  the  morning  he  was  beheld  posted 
t)n  flome  high  ground  in  the  rear  in  order  of  battle.  The  day 
>as  spent  in  skirmishes.     Whilst  attempting  to  reconnoitre. 


general  Lincoln  was  severely  wounded,  so  as  to  be  .disabled 
for  further  service.  Frazer  was  buried  on  a  hill  on  which 
he  had  himself  fixed,  amid  showers  of  ball  firom  the 
American  lines.  The  baroness  Beidesel,  who  followed  the 
camp  with  her  young  chUdren,  and. whose  quarters  were 
turned  into  a  hospital  for  the  wounded  officers,  has  left  a 
pathetic  account  of  the  horrors  of  that  day,. and  of  the 
retreat  which  followed  it. 

Retreat  was  now  inevitable,  and  Burgoyne  determined  to 
attempt  to  reach  Fort  George,    at  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  George.    He  had  but  three  days'  provisions  left,  and 
his  force  was  now  reduced  to  three  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  and  these  had  to  make  their  way  through  a  wildemees 
swarming  with  active  and  elate  enemies.    Gates,  aware  of 
the  movement  which  Burgoyne  was  intending  to  make,  sent 
troops  up  the  river  to  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and 
to  guard  all  passages  of  escape.    To  anticipate  this  event 
Burgoyne  decamped  with  such  speed  that  he  left  all  his 
sick  and  wounded  behind  him,  amounting  to  about  three 
hundred,  whom  Gates  treated  with  much  humanity.    The 
distance  to  Saratoga  was  only  six  miles,  but  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  the  roads  were  almost  impassable,  thebridgesover  the 
Fishkill  were  all  broken  down  by  the  Americans.  Burgoyne 
sent  forward  detachments  of  soldiers  to  repair  the  bridges 
and  re-open  the  roads ;  but  they  found  the  woods  swarming 
with  riflemen,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  execute  the. 
task  assigned  them.    On  the  10th,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
fords  of  the  Fishkill,  he  found  them  obstructed  by  strong 
forces  of  Americans.    He  soon  dispersed  them  with  cannon, 
but  they  only  retired  to  the  Hudson,  where  stiO  stronger 
bodies  of  troops  were  posted  to  oppose  his  crosBing.    He 
might,  perhaps,  have  dispersed  these  too,  but  other  bodies 
were  seen  abeady  in  line  on  the  left  bank,  and  to  cross  there 
appeared  hopeless.    So  fiir  from  that,  the  Americans  were 
now  actively  attacking  his  batteaux  on  the  river,  which 
conveyed  all  the  provisions  which  he  had  now  left  for  his 
army.    The  plunder  of  these  boats  excited  the  cupidity  of 
the  New  England  militia  to  a  perfect  fury.    They  were  not 
contented  to  seize  and  appropriate  the  boats  and  their 
contents,  and  set  up  a  market  for  the  goods  in  thdr  camp, 
but  they  would  rob  the  American  r^^lars,  whenever  they 
could,  of  their  share  of  the  booty,  and  sell  it  on  their  own 
account.     Gates  issued  a  general  order  on  the  12th,  ^*  That, 
seeing  so  many  scandalous  and  mean  transactions  committed 
by  persons  who  sought  more  after  plunder  than  the  honour 
of  doing  their  duty,  it  was  his  unalterable  resolution  to  tiy 
and  punish  to  the  utmost  severity  the  first  person  that  he 
saw  pillaging  the  baggage  taken  firom  the  enemy.'* 

Driven  to  desperation,  Burgoyne  now  contemplated 
crossing  the  river  in  the  very  fiace  of  the  enemy,  and 
fighting  his  way  through,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  a 
party  up  the  river  to  reconnoitre  a  suitable  spot.  Once  over, 
he  had  Uttle  doubt  of  making  his  way  to  Fort  Edward,  and 
thence  to  the  Canadian  lakes.  At  this  moment  Gates  was 
informed  that  Burgoyne  had  effected  his  passage,  and  that 
he  had  left  onljr  the  rear-guard  in  the  camp.  He  was  in 
full  march  upon  the  camp,  in  the  belief  that  he  could  seize  it 
with  ease,  and  part  of  his  forces  had  actually  crossed  the 
fords  of  Fishkill,  near  which  Burgoyne  was  strongly  posted, 
when  a  spy  or  a  deserter  informed  him  of  his  mistake.    Had 
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it  not  been  for  thk  dxcmnfltanee  iie  mmt  have  suffered  a 
Bnrpriee  and  a  certain  defeat,  and:ihe  foctuneB  of  .Burgoyne 
would  probably  haye  been  diffssent.  He'^ras  >now  on  the 
alert  to  receive  the  Americana,  ^and  when,  to  bis  mortifioa- 
tion,  be  saw  tbem  at  a^eignal  again  retreating,  be  poured  a 
-murderouB  'fire -into  'tbem,  and  -pamed  .tbem  in  confiision 
across  the  ore^. 

This  was  bis  last  chance.  No  news  reached  him  from 
Ciiston;  'imt  :be  JUMestoined  .that  tthe  .Amezicana  bad 
already,  lin  'atrong  force,  blocked  up  Im  way  to  Fort 
»t:dward.  Tim  -iwas .  decisifve.  On  the  IStb  Joe  called  to- 
gether a  uionnoilnf  war,  at  *wbich  eveiycaptain  was  invited 
i;o  attend,  and  tJie  result  of  the  deliberations  was  unani- 
mously—^tiAtitheyanuBticapitolate.    Aeeording)y,^an  officer 


the  bai^  of  the  Hudson,  and  there  pile  their  anos  at  tiie 
command  of  their  own  officers ;  that  the  troops,  of  wbateTer 
nation  they  might  bex)omposed,  should  reture  in  all  security 
and  honour  to«Bostan,  where  they  should  be  provided  witt 
all  necessary  comforts  until  they  embarked  for  England, 
under  condition  of  not  serving  against  the  United  Statee 
again  during  that  war ;  that  the  Canadians  should  beallowed 
to  return  in  all  lionour  to  their  own  eonntry ;  and  that  mm 
case  should  officers  be  sq>arated  from  their  own  men. 

These  were  not  such  terms  as  are  usually  granted  to 
conquered  tunnies ;  and  ithe  reason  was,  :that  Chnton  was 
e^ry  day  drawing  .nearer.  Scarcely  were  theK  tenns 
cagreed^  on,  when  this  fact  became  known  <to  Buigoyne.  £or 
a  momenthe  hesitated  whether  .be.  should  sign  .the  ;contiaot; 
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was  sent  with  a  note  to  the  American  iiead-quarters  that 
evening,  to  |>ropQse.an  interview  betwixt  general  Burgoyne 
and  general  Gates.  The  American  general  agreed  to  the 
meeting  at  ten  o?clockrthe  next.moming.  There  Buigoyne 
fitated.that  he  was.  aware  i)f  the  superiority  of  Gates's  num- 
bers, and,  to  spare  the  effusion  of  useless  blood,  he  proposed 
atjessation  of  arms,  to  give  time  for  a  treaty  to  that  effect. 

Gates  replied  that  he  was  well  aware  that  general  Bur- 
goyne's  army  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  that  it  had 
lost  the  greater  part  of  its  men  by  repeated  defeats,  sickness, 
&c.,  together  with  their  artillery,  horses,  and  ammunition; 
that  their  retreat  was.cut  off,  and  therefore,  he  could  listen 
to  nothing  but  an  absolute  surrender.  Burgoyne  said  he 
would  never  admit  that  his  retreat  was  cut  off  whilst  he 
had  arms  in  his  bands ;  and  Gates,  who  knew  that  Clinton 
was  on  his  march,  and  might  soon  alter  the  whole  face 
of  things,  was  only  too  anxious  to  have  Burgoyne's 
army  out  of  the  way.  After  some  preliminaries,  there-  ' 
fore,  to  save  appearances,  on  the  16th  it  was  agreed 
to  that  the  British  should  march  out  of  their  camp  with 
all  the  honours  of  war ;   should  deposit  their  cannon  on 


but,  on  consultation  with  his  officers,  he  felt  himself  bound  ni 
honour  to  ratify,  and  accordingly,  the  next  morning,  the  ITtii 
of  October,  the  deed  was  signed,  and  the  troops,  marching 
out,  .grounded  their  arms.  Many  of  the  officers  are  said 
to  have  scarcely  been  able  to  pronounce  the  words  of  com- 
mand for  that  purpose,  and  the  soldiers  to  have  set  down 
their  arms  with  tears.  The  Germans  had  taken  care  not  to 
leave  their  colours  or  trophies  to  the -Americans,  by  cuttiug 
them  from  the  staves  and  stowing  them  away  in  Madame 
Reiseders  luggage.  General  Gates,  unlike  the  generality  of 
American  officers  of  the  time,  a  gentleman  in  feelings  as  weD 
as  manners,  neither  attended  the  humiliating  spectacle  nor 
would  allow  his  own  people  to  be  there.  He  found  himseH 
on  its  completion,  in  possession  of  four  thousand  muskets, 
forty  pieces  of  artillery,  a  small  quantity  of  powder  and  ball, 
and  not  much  of  the  contents  of  the  captured  batteaux,  the 
New  Englanders  having  taken  good  care  of  that. 

No  sooner  did  the  garrisons  of  Tlconderoga  and  Fort 
George  hear  of  Burgoyne's  surrender,  than  they  abandoncit 
those  places,  and  retired,  by  the  Sorel,  to  Tort  St.  Joh" 
and  Montreal.     Burgoyne    had  most  earnestly  entreatt'd 
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Cdrieton  to  sand  remfofoeBooitB  to  Ticonderogft)  bat  Carie- 
ton  refused  to  aend  a  single  regiment,  pleading  that  he 
had  not  more  troops  than  was  neosfleary  for  the  defence- of 
Canada  with  a  triumphant  enemy  so  near.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Americans  hastened  to  take  possession  of  them. 
Putnam,  who  was  watching  the  movements  of  Clinton  on 
ike  Hudson,  sent  urgent  demands  for  reinforcements  for 
this  purpose.  The  •capture  of  a  whole  British  army, 
luely  the  object  of  so  much  terror,  occasioned  to  the 
Americans,  especially  in  New  England,  which  was  to  have 
been  totally  cut  off  from  the  other  colonies,  a  wonder- 
ful exultation.  Gates  was  declared  a  far  superior  general 
to  Washington,  who  had  been  chased  through  the  Jerseys, 
aud  had  lost  Philadelphia.  Young  Wilkinson,  who  had 
acted  as  adjutant-general  to  the  succeesM  army,  and  who 
brought  the  news  of  their  victory  to  congress,  was  created 
at  once  brigadier-general.  But  this  well-merited  promotion 
Wiis  as  quickly  protested  against  by  no  leat  than  forty-seven 
colon  els  of  the  line.  These  republicans  could  n©i  oomprehend 
tliat  there  is  such  a  thing  as  genius,  which  at  once  raised  a 
man  above  all  his  fellows,  and  which  no  levelling  principles 
can  pull  down  to1i«plaue  of  commoDp^kwe;.  Wilkinson,  whose 
'•  ^leraoiw"  giva  us  fhe  best  account  of  theee^ransactions,  with 
a  zeal  as  magnantmous  as  the  jealMa^  oi  tike  forty-seven 
colonels  waa-emnniia^atonce  abandoned  the  new  honorar. 

Whilst  Btn^goyno  had  been  looking  in  vain  for  aisb  fioom 
New  York,  Sir  Hfanry  Clinton,  at  lengdi  duxnip  tfaeiswpon- 
.^i'jility  of  a  nseeseary  deed,,  had  set  out  with'  three*  titounoel 
men,  in  vessels  ofidiffer«nt  kinds,  up  tiie*  HhdsMi*  Iti  wii»on- 
the  6ih  of  October — ten  daf»  befoDsr  Butgo^ie^  signed-  tHs 
capttahiion— thair  ha  s«tr  ont:  Qb  had  waited'  in:  daily 
anxiety  for  ih%  nmch-needed  roinftzoamsntsfisont England^ 
before  he-coule^  do  *thi8i  Hfa  had:  only  sswabBexx:  baUalions 
cf  negulans  a  wn^  regiment  of  li^t  hon»,.  and  aoms- 
provindal  n^itia^  to  defend  I^^w  Tork,  in  the*  aiMenoe  of . 
Howe  tJg  Ffailadalphia^.  and  th&  hxtkv^  okf  genetaL  Ftttnam 
hovering  in  tfaa-  noghbourhood  witili  an  anny  o£'  rognianF 
small  but  weSDtrainQdvand  lacga  bodifivof  niiliii&\vqKtDhh]g 
to  take  advamt^gs^  of  t^e  too  aflooMsfafe:  coiKiition'Oi&  New- 
York,,  imd^  ifpoBsibfe,  to  destroy  the-stcntifttfaenf  laid'up-ftr 
the  whde  Bftitish  army,  both  of  arms,  anrnnmitiDOf.  clothes^ 
and  proviHnw  But  this  government  of  king  €l«oig8^.  ao' 
Mgh-toned^  in.  laDgnage-  and  so  stabbom  in  spirit,  won  a» 
MplesB  as  chiltfrBfrin  all  neaeaBKtymeaaures  for  so  important 
a  war.  The  Bb^iah:  gniromment^  wMoh  had^  in.  days  scarcely 
gone  hf\  equipped*  hnndreda>  o:^  tSonaanda-  of  unn;  fixr  the 
Campaigns  of  MkribaEcnig^.and  rsiaed  nuUiong^on  millions 
to  defend  the  interasts  of.  Aii8tri«»  now^  when  a  oontinent 
of  their  own  was  at  stake,  oonld^  let  the  whole  summ^ 
pass  on  without  sending  reinforcements,  and  then  only 
femish  a  set  of  raw  recruits  to  fill  up  vacancies.  Could 
general  Clinton  have  commenoed  his  aacent  of  the  Hudson  a 
fortnight  earlier,  the  result,  from  what  he  did  aoeomplish, 
^ould  clearly  have  been  the  rescne  of  Burgoyne  and  the 
brilliant  completion  of  the  campaign. 

Ilaving  reached  Yerplank's  Point,  about  forty  miles  above 
Aew  York^  on  the  east^  bank  of  the  Hnd8on,.whieh«tand8^ii  a 
l^niofiula,  and  had  been  reoonnitred  by  lord  Bamsden  in  a 
^gate,  Clinton  landed,  and  spent  the  night  of  the  6th. 
Xhore  was  a  battexy  and  a  breastwork  manned  by  Americans, 


who  fled  at  his  approach.  Leaving  one  thousand  men  there, 
he  crossed  to  the  other  bank  with  his  remaining  two  thou- 
sand, and  landed  them  at  Stoney  Point,  only  twelve  miles 
from  Fort  Montgomery.  Why  he  did  not  still  ascend  the 
Hudson  to  the  fort  does  not  appear,  except  that,  perhaps,  he 
might  take  the  garrison  of  the  fort  by  surprise,  through  an 
unusual  route.  But  what  he  might  succeed  in  obtaining  by 
this  manoeuvre,  he- lost  by  the  fact  that  he  could  not  carry 
his  cannon  with  him.  The  road'  lay  over  the  steep  and 
rugged  mountain  of  Denderbury,  which  overhung  the  town. 
The  track  through'  noany  of  the  passes  T^fts  so  narrow  that  a 
mere  handful  of  trooiw  postea  on  t*ie  clifiBs  on  each  side  might 
have  cut  off  any  army,  however  great.  The  troops  could 
carry  no  artillery,  though  they  were  going  to  storm  forts. 
But  it  was  in  their  favour  that  Putnam,  deceived  by  the 
force  left  at  Yerplank's  Point,  remained  on  that  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  British  detachment  made  its  arduous 
mountain  march  unmolested.  They  had*  akeady  issued 
from  the  kst  defile  at  the  farther  foot  of  the  nrountain, 
when  they  met  an  American  detachment  on  its  way  to 
obstruct  it.  These  men  fled,  bade,  and  thus*  the  idea  of  a 
surprise  was  at  an  end.  But  Clinton  did  not  halt  on  that 
account.  He  advanced*  with  one-half  oflm  ibrce  to  storm 
Fort  CtintoD,  and  dispatched  lieutenant-colonel  Campbell  to 
attack  Fort  Montgomery.  B(yth  fbrts  w^re  to  be  attacked, 
a» nearly  as  possibte,  atthe-same  instant,  to  prevent  the  one 
aiding  the  other.  The  simultaneofOB  assaults  took  place 
about  sunset.  Lieutenant-colonel  ^  Campbell  was  killed 
leading:  his  column- against  Fort  Mbntgomery,  but  his  brave 
troBp  enterei  and  drcjvethe  garrison*  of  eight  hundred  men 
from  the  place. 

Clinton  found  the  approach  to  the  fort  of  his  own  name 
mtxBh  mors  arduous.  It  stood  on  a  rocky  steep,  with  the 
EKidaon.  flowing  clo8»  under  a  precipice  on  one  hand,  and  a 
laiia^  ont^  other.  THe  intervening  space  had  been  obstructed 
by  ff^ted^tDeea^aor-avto  renderthe  advance  to  it  as  slow  and, 
ih&BBSnBEf^  am  daadly  as  pawahle.  The  garrison  numbered 
fbuBrfaimdtedfnitti,  and  waa- defended!^  ten  pieces  of  heavy 
actifleiT:.  The  BngH^soldien  wesoposdeced  to  make  the  most 
napdinuh'tiistthey  could,  uoder  the  oiroumstances,  without 
wioting  tff  flre  a  gim.  Oh'cthey  went,  crashing  through  the 
bBBmeheffof^the  txeeS)  leaping,  the  trunks,  or  creeping  under 
tfasm^.  when.''  tii^  wem-  lified  frxmi.  th»  gsound,  all  the 
w^tile-thamoBt  deadly  fira- of  cannon,  and  rifle  pkujvng  upon 
them.  Bht  on- tiiey  went  till  tfasyzeoBfaed^tiia  fliot  of  the 
workft,  where,  having  na  laiiieni).tliey  hoisted:  one- another 
on  their  shoulders  to  ttie-anfaraBunBi^.throui^  which  they 
pushed  past  tha  cannonv-and^  dravKthe  .^imoriicanfr  from  their 
guns)  andaoroBfrthe-ramput;  at  the  pointB  of  their  bayonets. 
The  dastardly  garrison,  though  about  to  fling  down  their 
arms,  before  they  did  it,  turned  and  fired  a  murderous 
salute  on  the-  English,  and  than  cried  for  quarter.  From 
no  other  soldi«»  would,  they  have'  receured  anything  but 
extermination ;  but,  soya  Siednan,  not  a  man  was  put  to 
death  afteribe  sunender ;  andthia  fsust,  he  adda^  displaying 
so  generous  a  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  victonh  he  givea 
in  contradiction  to  the  aooonnt  published  in  the  French 
papers,  that  the  conqueBom  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the 
sword. 

The  American  governor,  Clinton,  as  well  as  his  brother, 
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general  Clinton,  escaped  across  the  river ;  lieutenant-coloiiels 
Livingstone  and  Bhiyn,  and  migors  Hamilton  and  Logan, 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  three  hundred 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  but  chiefly  prisoners.  The 
loes  of  the  English  consisted  of  onlj  one  hundred 
and  forty  killed  and  wounded.  Amongst  the  skin 
waa  one  of  the  very  few  Poles  fightiDg  on  our  side, 
count  Grabowski.  Ma^oT  Sill  and  Captain  Stuart 
also  fell  at  the  storming.  The  whole  affair  was 
of  that  extraordmary  brilliancy  as  showed  that 
such  eoldiere,  conducted  by  able  generals,  and 
sent  in  sufficient  force  by  an  able  government, 
would  have  been  invincible. 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  the  forts  were  taken, 
but  the  Americans  soon  threw  light 'enough  on 
the  scene  by  setting  fire  to  several  vessels  which 
were  moored  close  under  the  guns  of  the  forts. 
These  blew  up,  and  were  totally  destroyed.  Had 
the  English  been  disposed  t«  risk  the  attempt 
to  save  them,  they  were  prevented  by  several 
strong  booms  and  chains  thrown  across  the  river. 
These  they  afterwards  broke  through,  and,  on  tlie 
13  th  of  October,  at  the  very  moment  that  Bor- 
goyuc  was  making  his  first  overtures  for  surrender, 
the  English  troops  under  general  Yaughan  as- 
cended, in  Bmail  frigates,  as  far  as  Esopua  Creek, 
only  thirty  miles  overland  to  Saratoga ►  So  near 
had  even  the  dilatorinees  and  stupor  of  the  British 
government  yet  left  tlie  union  of  the  armies  ! 

The  British  ship^  destroyed  a  numbac  of  vessels 
oil  the  river.     At  Fort  Constitution,  a  very  strong 


English  vessels  and  troops  were  recalled,  and  returned  to 
New  York. 

Such  was  the  campaign  of  1777  ;  equally  remarkable  for 
the  valour  of  the  British  troops,  and  for  their  misfortuncE; 
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place,  the  garrison  fled  precipitately,  leaving  their  artillery 
behind  them;  and  at  a  place  called  Continental  Village, 
having  a  barracks  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and 
great  storehouses,  governor  Tryon  and  bis  New  York  loyalista 
too  well  imitated  the  (Suelty  of  the  New  Englanders,  by 
setting  fire  to  and  destroying  the  whole.  But  Burgoyne 
having  nowsorrendered,  and  Gates  being  at  liberty  to  send 
down  strong  reinforcements  to  co-operate  with  Putnam,  the 


for  the  imbecility  of  their  government,  and  the  incapacity 
or  rashness  of  their  commanders,  whb,  like  Burgoyne,  wlio 
had  ignored  the  warnings  of  the  well-inibrmed,  to  his  de- 
struction, followed  the  dictates  of  routine.  Burgoyne  com- 
mitted two  capital  errors:  one  in  not  keeping  up  an 
unbroken  connection  with  the  fleet  on  the  lakes,  so  as  at  any 
time  to  secure  his  retreat ;  and  the  other,  in  advancing  eo 
&r  without  a  prospect  of  Sir  William  Howe's  co-operation. 
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With  the  certainty  of  that  co-operation,  he  could  have 
rualily  made  hi^  way  to  Albany,  and  there  have  defied  all 
attacks  till  Sir  William's  arrival,  when  tb©  whole  design  of 
the  expedition  would  have  been  accomplished.  On  the 
otlior  hand,  nothing  but  the  apathy  of  such  a  general  a&  Sir 
William  Howe  would  have  left  Burgoyne  in  bo  critical  a 
situation,  when  the  advance  of  a  few  frigates  up  the  Hudson 
would  have  prevented  -  it.  Again,  Howe,  on  hi»  pact, 
charged  the  blame  of  this  grow  miBmanagemeiit  on  the 
government  at  home ;  and  certainly  with  much  justice, 
though  not  to  the  entire  cxoulpatiou  of  himself,  seeing  that 
he  coul  1  have  ordered  Clinton  to  do  what  he  did,,  but  too- 
late,  on  his  own  responsibility.  In  fact,  Howe  had  been  so 
incensed  by  the  neglect  of  goveiaiment  to  send  out  the 
necessary  reinforcementB,  tlujJt  ho  had  demanded  his  own 
recall.  He  complained  that  he  had  been  promiaed-  large 
reinforcements  by  lord  Goorgft  Grannaine^  seorefcary  of  state- 
for  the  colonies;  that  he  had  made hift^ plans  iu  oonfoomty 
with  these  promises,  and  thai?  not  one  of  tfaofn  had*  been. 
kept.  He  therefore  requea*ed  liis-  majesty^  permiaHoar  to 
resign,  which  was  shortly  after  ai»orde»d.  Such  wa»  the 
niiinner  in  which  England  condaoted  tins-  mssb  unfortunata- 
war. 

These  mattei-s  had  now  to  be  crititnsed'  in  pariiamont. 
Ou  the  20th  of  November  the  two-hoiimi^nisi!^  and  the  king, 
ih  a  speech,  th;;  blind  folly  of  which  it:  i»  scarcely  poaufole 
now  to  conceive,  aasiircd  theia  thatr.  he  had  still  the  utmost) 
c ouiidenoe  in  the  conduct  and  oourage  of  his  c(»nmandeEB  in 
America,  and  in  the  peaceM  intentiona-  of  France  and  the- 
otlier  continental  powers..  I£  tfaei»*  was;  one  thing  nmoe 
notorious  than  another,  it  vfnh  that,  Eianoe  had  at  tliis 
tiiiie  entered  into  a  formal  alUaoea  with  Amerioa.  Lord 
N^rth  knew  it  too  well;  but  rssadstem-  were  a&aad?  o£ 
confessing  it.  Yet  they  did,  in  soma  degree,  admit  the 
fallacy  of  their  own  stateiiMiictB'  in  tfaa^  king's  speeoh,  by 
demanding  additions  to  our  navalforae,.  at  the  sama  tini» 
that  the  king  expreaend  Ina  hape-  tiiat  "  tin  deluded  and. 
unhappy  multitude  in  Americav^'  tiwd-  of  the  tyiamiy-  ofb 
their  new  leaders,  and  remandsering.  t^ciir  former  hafipinesa 
under  his  sway,  would  yet  soon  euaidd  him  to  accomplish. 
the  greatest  happinesft  and  glory  of  his«reig!n— <^  reetooratiim. 
o.^ peace,  order,  and confidenos intite^Ameaacan  colonasa 

In  commenting  on  the  address,  tiie  eari'of  Coventry,  who*  I 
in  the  preceding  session  had  evinced  so-clear  an  insight  into  I 
the  real  value  of  colonies  and  Uieir  trade,  now  recommended  i 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  and  the  recognition-  of  the  i 
independence  of  the  states.  -  lili*viowaof  theresDlt  of  soch 
a  movement,  howBV<er,.  wece^not  so<  lucid  or.  psophctio  aa-his 
former  ones.     *^Mark  Avell,"  he*  said,  "the  vast  extent  of 
th().se  oolonies,  and  the  dinnnutiva figncaof  Britain;  con- 
si'Ier  their  domestic  situataouflv;  the  iuoicaflo-  of  population 
in  the  one,  and  the  inevitalde  dealina  o£  it  in  the  other. 
The  luxury,  disaipation,  and  ail  their conoomitant  effibet^on 
this  country ;  and  the  frugality,  induatty.,  and  consequent 
wise  policy  of  America.     These,  my  lords,  were  the  main 
grounds  on  which  I  presumed  to  trouble  you  from  time  to 
time  on  this  subject.     I  foresaw  then,  as  I  continue  to  do, 
that  a  periorl  must  arrive  when  America  would  render  her- 
self independent ;  that  this  country  would  fall,  and  the  seat 
of  empire  be  removed  beyond  the  Atlantic." 


How  astonished  would  the  speaker  be  could  he  now  beheAi 
the  relative  condition  of  the  two  ceuntries !  England,  freed 
as  it  were  from  a  clog  and  an  incumbrance  by  the  severance 
of  America,  still  going  on  plantujg  newer  and  more  wealthy 
coicmiee ;  rising- ever  into  new  elevations  of  power  and  glory, 
growing  daily  mere  affitiant,  and*  daily  adopting  more  ii1}eral 
and  Christian  principlee-  of  gOT^naaent ;  ^ji^kt  t*e  United 
States,  though  grown  p^puloua  by  infliu  of  many  peoples, 
has  daily  growing  up  in  her  heaiA  tiia-  dark  and  terrible 
canker  of  Slavery,  perverting  her  ptsnoipiee^  undomuiiiig 
her  Christianity,  en^ving  her  foe  statesi  dragging  her 
down  to  public  buUyiani  and  savsgery  — a^  oonditbn  oa 
which  the  handful  of  noble  seuia-in.  harmidet  look  with  oon- 
sternationv  aa-  pregnant  with  inefttaUe  diamptiony  iatonie- 
cine  couifliet^  and  all  theip  awfk^l  tanu-of  oakraitieft  Bat 
not  only  did  laid  Gowntry,  bat  aimeetv  eiwy  statesman 
then,  cousidcEthe  s^aacation  of  America*  tiie deslmetton of 
our  coBimeroe.  Hbw~  little^  did  thsgr  tlien.  undentend*  the 
true  prindplea  of  oommeigcy.  on  toepeo  tfaair  oar  fonigD 
ti-ade^  which  tfaeuj  amonutad'  ta>  sons  fiAaem  ov  tmatT 
niilliona  steriing,  slion]dtnow^eaoaed*aib]iiidiaed*nBUIeDa-! 

Lordi  Chatham  roea'^inateDtiyc'to-  n^jftv  and  to  ram«an 
ameodnusnt  on  the  addnBe>.  Siaangr  a»  hi»i9iiqiBti]ieB*if«re 
with  America,  and  certainta^it^nufc^tteHt^hadhabMnin the 
ministry  there  would  have-  beair  no»  wsai^.yeit^we  sbail  «e 
that  even  he  had*  acquired*  na«  new^ligfak.  He  still- would 
not '  tas  America,  but  he  wouldt  ke^  heD-a-  di^Mfideiiee— a 
thing  wfaudr.waa^  ne-  naora  poMtble^  thamit^wuKto-raBaU  the 
l)ast  yeac^^unlflBi^  they  conld.  pat  her  d«wn:  witkaanf  whicli 
Chatham!  himsrif  declaiad-  an.  utter  iin{iosfliil3£ty.  Ifo^paitT 
had  yetr  aeqninsd-  aa^-  nevrhghtr  on  Hib  ^^h^^aaufk^  ofistoknu- 
ation — itr  had  yet  to  be-  taught  h^-  the  gisafr  events 
approadiing 

A&er  joining  in  congratnlatioDfr  on  thelikth  ofTanofdter 
priaoess^.  Chatham^  leaning  ou  hiiK  cmii^ee^.sMd :  *^H«fe, 
m]/c'loida)  I  must-stop ;  my  coucti^  complaiaanee  wiilcany 
me>  no>  farther..  L  will  not  Join  in:  oniigmtDlftttOBon  nn- 
fortnne  and  disgrace;.  £  cannot  oonanr  in  at  iibrid  and 
aa*rila  addtEBB).  which  approves  eaad  endeaKmsfrto  sauetiiy 
tiie  monatiouainieBeareB  that  have  heaped  diagnaaandmis- 
fbctemef  uponvus^.  that  have  brought  man  to  •courdMR.  TSas, 
my.'16iitef.  is- a  periiouB  and  tifimendbaa:  maBoanUri  H  is'Qo 
tinia:f6r  adulation.  The.finioetim«Bt>£  ^Mxt^  oanBetsnre 
uaun  tiiis^rugged  and  awfiil  crisis;  It  iavnowcneoessiayto 
instmot.  the  throne  in  tiic  hsagaagfr  of  tmtit  We  mast 
dispel  the.  delnsinn.  and  dariBie»  whi^.  encrei^-  it,  ^ 
displays  in  iiF  fhll  dangen  and  lma.<idd«nFt!iaiixintifiiti9 
brought  to  our  doers." 

Hbthen  attadced  the  mimBtxy^ivith  astUranam-peiaMnl 
and  swe^nng  cenaniv  than  ha'had.daurOBoe'b6fore.  ^'  Can 
mifiiBtei8f"  he  asked;  ^^pramsoe  to  expeet  a  contlDuance  of 
support  in  their  career  of  Foinous  inftctuation  ?  Can 
parUament  be  eordead  to  ii»  digniiyaBd  ite^  duty  as  to  he 
deluded  into  the  loss  of  tha*  ona  and  tiia  Tiaiation  of  the 
other  ?  Will  they  continue  tI^gm>an  maltBdied  credit  and 
support  to  government  in  meaeurw  w4tieh  ai«  rednoin^:  this 
flourishing  empire  to  ruin  and  contempt?  But  yesterday, 
and  England  might  have  stood  against  the  world;  now, 
none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence !  I  use  the  words  of  a 
poet ;  but,  though  it  be  poetry,  it  is  .no  fiction.    It  ifl  a 
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shauiefal  truth,  that  not  only  4he  power  and  fitrength  of  thiB 
country  are  wa0ting>a«i^^aad.6}^iring,  but  hssc  well«««ain«d 
glories,  her  true  honour  and  aubstantial  dignky,  are 
Nicrifioed.  f^anoe,  my  dorda,  .has  insnhed  you ;  c^  Jiaa 
cacooraged  And  sustained  Amerioa ;  and,  ^vriiether  Amorica 
be  wrong  or  light,  the  dignity  of  this  oountry  ought  to 
i^fuxn  at  .the  offioious  insult  of  Erenoh  inter£srenoe.  The 
miaist^B  saad  ambaaiadarB  of  those  who  are  called  rebels  and 
coaaueB  are  in  Paris ;  in  Park  theytransact  the  reciprocal 
iuteresta  ^  America  and  France.  Can  there  be  a  more 
iDortifyiiig  insult?  Ganeyenour  ministers  aoatain  a  more 
hamiliaring  disgrace ?  Do  they  dare  to  resent  it?  Do  they 
preuime  0?en  .toidnt  a  Yxodioation  of  their  honour,  and  the 
lignity  of  the  state,  by  requiring  the  dismiauJ  of  the 
planipotantiaaes  ^of  AmeEica  ?  -Such  is  the  degradation  to 
wluch  they  Mve  reduced  the  gkunes  of  England  !  The 
people  whom  they  affect  to  call  contemptible  rebels,  but 
whose  growiag  power  iias  «t  leaat  obtained  the  name  of 
coeoues— »the  pec^  against  whom  they  have  engaged  this 
:oantry  in  Wiir,4Uid  against  whom  they  now  command  our 
implicit  flo^^rt  in  every  meaaure  of  desperate  hostility ; 
'hk  peoj^  dMfVed  as  rebels,  or  acknowledged  as  enemies, 
ire  abetted  «0B]iiBt  you,  8iq>phed  with  nnlitary  stores,  their 
iuterests  oonaohed,  and  their  ambaasad^rB  entertained  by 
T(Hir  ia¥eterate  enemies ;  said  our  ministeis  dare  not 
uvterpoae  with  dignity  or  effect  I  Is  this  the  honour  of  a 
great  kingdom?  Is  tilis  the  indigoant  spirit  of  England, 
who  but  yiesteiday  gave  law  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?  My 
bids,  the  dignity  of  natums  demands  a  decisiye  conduct  in 
a  situation  like  this.  ^  Eyen  when  the  greatest  prince  that 
pffihaps  this  oountry  oyer  aaw. filled  our  throne,  the  requisi- 
tion of  a  Spanish  general  x>n  a  similar  subject  was  attended 
to  and  complied  with ;  for,  on  the  spirited  conduct  of  the 
luke  of  Alya,  Elizabeth  found  hersdf  obliged  to  deny  the 
Flemish  exiles  all  countenance,  support,  or  eyen  entrance 
into  her  dominions;  and  the  count  le  Marque,  with  his  few 
lacerate  :fi[»HoweiB,  was  ezpdled  the  kingdom." 

It  is  oertain  that  Chatham  would  not  haye  tolerated  the 
proMBce  of  lE^nklin  and  Deane  in  Paris  for  a  dingle  day ; 
they  must  have  quitted  Franee,  or  France  would  haye  been 
ioBtsntly  compeUed  to  threw  off  the  maak.  At  this  time,  when 
ueithor  the  Jivws  of  HoweVi  sueeess  in  the  south  or  Buigoyne's 
UJl  in  4he  north  had  arrived,  Chatham  seemed  to  see  in 
propketic  visian  the  disasten  of  the  latter  general.  "  The 
lispeKate  state  of  our  army,"  he  said,  ^^  b,  in  part,  known. 
^0  man  tiiinkB  more  higidy  of  our  troops  than  I  do.  I  love 
ud  honovr  ^he  English  droops.  I  know  that  they  can 
<^ieye  anything  but  impossibilities ;  and  I  know  that  the 
zonqnest  of  JSagUsh  America  is  an  impossibility.  You 
eaooot — I  yentufe-to^iy  it~you  cannot  conquer  Amedeal 
Yoa  may  sw^  every  ed^ense  and  eyery  effort  still  more 
^tiayagantly ;  pileandaocumulate  eyery  assistance  that  you 
<^  buy  or  .borrow ;  traffic  and  barter  with  eyery  little, 
pitifol  Gennan  pnnee  that  sells  and  sends  his  subjects  to 
^eshawfales'of  a  foreign  piinee;  yoor  efforts  are  for  ever 
^  and  impotent-HJeuMy  so  icom  this  merooiary  aid  on 
^liich  yieiL'vely ;  for  it  irxtlates  to  an  incuraUe  resentment 
^  minds  of  year  >eiiemies,  to  oyerrun  them  with  the 
^eioeoary  6aBBx>f  rapine  and  pkuder,  deyoting  them  and 
^beir|inBWiBinnn4o  the  rapacity  of  hireliag  cru^y !    If  1 


were -an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign 
treop  was  landed  'in  my  oountry,  I  would  neyer  lay  down 
my.anna~^eyer — never — ^never ! " 

On  the-sul^eot  of  employing  Indians  in  the  war  against 
the.AmerieaBS,  willing  to  forget  that  he  had  done  the  same 
thing  in  Canada,  he  bunt  forth  most  indignantly :  "  But, 
my  lords,  who  is  the  man  that,  in  addition  to  these  dis- 
gcaees  and  mischiefs  of  our  «rmy,  has  dared  to  authorise 
and  associate  to  our  arms  the  acalping-knife  and  tomahawk 
of  the  savage?  to  call  into  civilised  alliance  the  wild  and 
inhuman  savage  of  the  woods  ?  to  delegate  to  the  merciless 
Indian  the  defence  of  disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the 
horrors  of  this  barbarous  war  against  our  brethren  ?  My 
lord,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment : 
unless  done  away,  it  will  be  a  stain  on  the  national 
character — ^it  is  a  violation  of  the  constitution ;  I  believe  it 
is  against  the  law.  It  is  not  the  least  of  our  national  mis- 
fortunes, that  the  strength  and  character  of  our  army  are  ' 
thus  impaired ;  infected  with  the  mercenary  spirit  of  rob- 
bery and  rapine — familiarised  to  the  horrid  scenes  of 
savage  cruelty,  it  can  no  longer  boast  of  the  noble  and 
generous  principles  which  dignify  a  soldier !  ^^ 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  the  Americans  credit  still  for  a 
natural  leaning  towards  this  country ;  believed  that  thoy 
might  be  drawn  from  their  alliance  with  France ;  and  recom- 
mended, by  his  amendment,  an  immediate  cessation  of  arms, 
and  a  treaty  betwixt  the  countries,  by  which  he  fondly 
hoped  that  America  would  yet  be  retained  in  affectionate 
dependence.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  on  reading  the  latter 
portions  of  this  speech,  that  Chatham,  buried  in  the  country, 
could  of  late  have  been  paying  much  attention  to  the  real 
aspect  of  affurs  in  America.  To  have  ceased  our  warfare 
now,  would  have  produced  in  the  Americans  only  the 
highest  mood  of  insolent  triumph,  in  which  no  treaty  would 
have  been  listened  to:  all  who  heard  him  knew  that  too 
welL  Lord  Sandwich  declared  that  lord  Chatham's  speech, 
stripped  of  its  rhetoric,  was  of  little  worth  ;  declared  himself 
as  anidous  for  conciliation  as  the  noble  earl,  if  he  could  see 
bis  way  to  it  with  any  hope  of  reciprocity,  or  of  anything 
but  insult  and  degradation.  Nearly  all  condemned  the  em- 
ployment of  Indians,  and  adhered  to  Chatham's  own  fancy, 
that  we  ought  to  retain  theright  of  regulating  the  Anaerioan 
trade.  But  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  by  an  unlucky  expression, 
called  up  ChaUuun  again,  and  produced  a  splendid  burst  of 
eloquence,  which  we  may  give  at  length,  as  nearly  the  last 
blase  of  that  wenderM  intellect  which  had  so  long 
thundered  and  lightened  within  the  walls  of  parliament. 
Suffolk,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  defended  the  employ* 
ment  of  the  Indians,  saying  we  were  perfectly  justified  in 
using  all  "  the  means  God  and  nature  put  into  our  hands." 
On  this,  Chatham  started  up,  exolaiming: — 

'<My  lords,  I  am  astonished — shocked,  to  hear  such 
principles  confeosed— to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  house,  or 
in  this  country -— principlfiB  equally  unconstitutional,  in* 
human,  and  unchristian !  My  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to 
tieieqpasB  again  on  your  attention,  but  I  cannot  repress  my 
indignation ;  I  feel  myself  impelled  by  every  duty.  My 
lords,  we  are  called  npon,  as  members  of  this  house,  as 
men — as  Christian  men,  to  protest  against  such  notions, 
standing  near  the  throne,  and  polluting  the  ears  of  majesty. 
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That  God  and  nature  pat  into  our  hands!  I  know  not 
vhat  idea  that  lord  may  entertain  of  God  and  nature ;  but 
I  know  that  such  abominable  principles  are  equally  abhor- 
rent to  religion  and  humanity.  What !  attribute  the  sacred 
Eanction  of  God  and  nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian 
ficalping-knife,  to  the  cannibal  savage,  tearing,  murdering, 
roasting,  and  eating — literally,  my  lords,  eating  —  the 
mangled  victims  of  his  barbarous  battles  ?  Such  horrible 
notions  shock  every  principle  of  religion — divine  and 
natural,  and  every  generous  feeling  of  humanity ;  and,  my 
lords,  they  shock  every  sentiment  of  honour ;  they  shock  me 
as  a  lover  of  honourable  war,  and  a  detester  of  murderous 
barbarity.  These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more 
abominable  avowal  of  them,  demand  most  decisive  indigna- 
tion. I  call  upon  that  right  reverend  bench,  those  holy 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  pious  pastors  of  the  Church,  I 
conjure  them  to  join  in  the  holy  work,  and  to  vindicate  the 
religion  of  their  God ;  I  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  the  law  of 
this  learned  bench  to  defend  and  support  the  justice  of 
their  country;  I  call  upon  the  bishops  to  interpose  the 
unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn ;  upon  the  learned  judges  to 
interpose  the  parity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this  pol- 
lution. I  call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country  to 
vindicate  the  national  character;  I  invoke  the  genius  of  the 
constitution ;  from  the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls,  the 
immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  disgrace  of  his  country !  In  vain  he  led  your 
victorious  fleets  against  the  boasted  armada  of  Spain ;  in 
vain  he  defended  and  established  the  honour,  the  libertie3, 
the  religion,  the  Protestant  religion  of  his  country,  against 
the  arbitrary  cruelties  of  popery  and  the  inquidtion,  if 
these  more  than  popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices 
are  let  loose  amongst  us,  to  turn  forth  into  our  settlements, 
amongst  our  ancient  connections,  friends,  and  relations,  the 
merciless  cannibal,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  man,  woman, 
and  child — to  send  forth  the  infidel  savage — against  whom  ? 
Against  your  Protestant  brethren;  to  lay  waste  their 
country,  to  desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race 
and  name  with  these  horrible  hell-hounds  of  savage  war ! 
Spain  armed  herself  with  blood-hounds  to  extirpate  the 
wretched  natives  of  America,  and  we  improve  on  the 
inhuman  example  of  even  Spanish  cjruelty ;  we  turn  loose 
these  savage  hell-hounds  against  our  brethren  and  country- 
men in  America,  of  the  same  language,  laws,  liberties,  and 
religion — endeared  to  us  by  every  tie  that  should  sanctify 
humanity !  My  lords,  this  awful  subject,  so  important  to 
our  honour,  our  constitution,  and  our  religion,  demands  the 
mo3t  solemn  and  effectual  inquiry;  and  I  again  call  upon  your 
lordships  and  the  united  powers  of  the  state,  to  examine  it 
thoroughly  and  decisively,  and  to  stamp  upon  it  an  indelible 
stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence  ;  and  I  again  implore  our 
holy  prelates  to  do  away  with  these  iniquities  from  amongst 
us — ^let  them  perform  a  lustration;  let  them  purify  this 
house  and  this  country  fron^  this  sin  I  My  lords,  I  am  old 
and  weak,  and  at  present  unable  to  say  more ;  bat  my  feel- 
ings and  my  indignation  were  too  strong  to  have  said  less ; 
I  could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  or  have 
reposed  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  without  giving  vent  to 
my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  preposterous  and  enormous 
principles.'* 


This  was  the  bst  great  di5)lay  of  Chatham,  for,  though 
we  shall  meet  with  him  in  the  house  once  again,  it  was  onlj 
to  give  way  to  his  failing  strength ;  and  indeed,  when  we 
strictly  analyse  this  celebrated  outburst  of  indignation. 
though  it  stands  a  vehement  utterance  of  a  virtuous  and 
humane  feeUug,  it  contains  little  more  than  the  one  grand 
idea,  that  the  practice  was  inhuman  and  unchristian.  There 
is  a  voluminous  amount  of  sounding  epithets,  which  being 
stripped  away,  with  all  their  repetitions,  leave  the  real 
matter  within  a  small  compass.  The  lawyers,  the  bishopB, 
the  peers  at  large,  are  arrayed  in  all  possible  forms  and 
figures  of  speech  to  produce  effect.  The  constitution  plajs 
a  great  part ;  but  it  would  puzzle  the  acutest  lawyer  to 
discover  what  cognisance  the  constitution  took  of  savagea 
These  savages  are  exaggerated  into  cannibals;  and  pro- 
testantism, and  inquisitions,  and  armadas  are  summoned  to 
play  parts  at  which  they  must  have  been  astonished ;  the 
whole  phalanx  of  words  and  images  having  only  to 
express  this  simple  idea,  that  it  was  detestable  to  empbj 
savages.  We  think  little  of  the  fact  that  Chatham  bad 
employed  them  himself.  In  his  heyday  of  statesmanship 
and  victory,  he  might  have  thought  little  about  tbt: 
subordinate  part  of  the  Indians  following  Wolfe  as  a  set-off 
to  the  Indians  of  Montcalm,  but  since  then  they  had  shoim 
themselves  monstrously  cruel;  the  burning  houses,  the 
scalped  and  murdered  Americans,  and  the  innocent  blood  of 
Miss  Macrea,  made  their  names  terrible  in  Europe,  and  it 
became  Chatham  all  the  more  for  having  once  sanctioned 
their  use,  to  stamp  it,  vnth  almost  his  last  breath,  with  its 
proper  abhorrence. 

Affairs  had  now  assumed  such  an  aspect  that  the  different 
jections  of  the  opposition  saw  the  necessity  of  coalescing 
more,  and  attending  zealously ;  but  still  they  ^ere 
divided  as  to  th^  means  to  be  pursaed.  A  great  meetiog 
was  held  on  the  27th  of  November  at  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham^s,  to  decide  on  a  plan  of  action.  It  was  cod- 
cluded  to  move  for  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  Chatham  being  applied  to,  advised  that  the  very  neit 
day  notice  should  be  given  that  such  a  motion  should 
be  made  on  Tuesday  next,  the  2nd  of  Deoember.  The 
motion  was  made,  tlie  committee  granted,  and  in  it  the 
duke  of  Richmond  moved  for  the  production  of  the  returns 
of  the  army  and  navy  in  America  and  Ireland.  He  express^ 
great  alarm  as  to  the  safety  of  our  fortresses  of  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca  under  the  reduced  condition  of  our  army  an'- 
navy  at  home,  and  the  present  disposition  of  France  W" 
Spain.  In  this  debate  Charles  Fox  was  very  severe  on  lori 
Greorge  Grermaine,  whom  he  compared  to  Dr  Sangrado,  tbi 
whole  of  the  time  during  which  he  had  been  at  the  head  o* 
American  affairs  having  been  distinguished  by  a  constant 
shedding  of  blood,  by  scalping,  murdering,  and  destroying 
in  our  American  settlements.  Governor  Pownall  addei 
that  it  was  utterly  ridiculous  to  be  now  considering  vhat 
we  had  to  do.  We  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  Americans 
would  never  return  to  theur  former  allegiance;  that  c^ 
sovereignty  was  abolished,  our  navigation  act  annihilated, 
and  that  all  talk  and  schemes  for  anything  dse  were  now 
mere  waste  of  time.  Whilst  lord  North  was  reftising  to 
produce  the  necessary  papen,  the  lords  ooDseated  to  tbia 
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measurj;    and   at   this    very  moment   came  news  which 
sttrtliDgly  confirmed  the  words  of  governor  Fownall. 

That  night,  be'fore  the  house  closed,  there  ran  a  whisper 
through  it,  which  carried  through  every  frame  that  heard  it 
a  filiook  as  of  electricity.    It  was  the  news  of  Burgoyne^s 
sorrdiider.     It  came  yet  but  as  a  rumour,  having  been 
carried  to  Tiooodecoga  by  a  few  deserters,  and  thence  trans- 
mitted to  Quebec ;  but  it  was  a  rumour  bearing  such  an 
ominous  air  of  truth  as  made  all  dumb  with  surprise.    The 
neit  day  colonel  Barr^  rose  with  a  very  solemn  air,  and 
dle(f  upon  lord  G^ige  Oeumaine  to  tell  the  house,  on  his 
Tord  of  honour,  what  had  become  of  Burgoyne  and  his 
aimy.    He  knew  that  lord  George  had  been  the  chief 
planner  of  the  Burgoyne  expedition,  and  he  declared  that 
the  author  of  such  a  scheme  was  rei^Kmsible  for  allf  the  loss 
and  dishonour  which  it, had  occasioned.      Lord  Greorge, 
haughty  and  ixasdble  as  he  was,  could  only  implore  the 
hoiuj  to  suspend  its  judgment  till  official  intelligence  arrived. 
Fox,  Boeke,  and  others  were  moat  severe  on  the  disastrous 
3iuugemaat  of  ministers.     On  the  5th  Chatham  was  in  his 
phce  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  moved  for  the  production  of 
tlio  instructions  to  Bocgoyne,  supported  by  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,   lord  Shelburne, 
an'l  many  others.     In  his  speech  he  prognosticated  the  most 
^']t>3my  condition  of  things;  the  ruin  of  all  our  manufactures, 
aai  the  loss* of  oar  commerce.     The  motion  was  rejected  by 
f3rty  to  nineteen.    In  the  course  of  the  debate  Chatham 
hai  included  all  instructions  for- the  employmant  of  Indians, 
npan  which  lord  -Gower  ratortei  the  charge,  that  Chatham 
himself  had  formerly  issued  such  instructions.     Chatham 
resented  the  imputation  vefaemantly,  but  lord  Grower  offered 
to  pro  lace  -the  proofs  of  it  from  the  journals  of  the  house, 
and  bri  Amherst,  the  general  employed  by  Chatham,  being 
c^led  on,  was  compelled  to  confess  that  such  was  the  case. 
When  Bute  heard  of  this  he  exclaimed,  "  Did  Pitt  really 
hny  it  ?     Why,  I  have  letters  of  his  still  by  me  singing  lo 
P'iaas  over  the  advantages  we  gained  through  our  Indian 
allies.'* 

A.t  length  cam3  from  Canada  a  duplioate  of  Burgoyne's 
}i»patch.  from  Albany^ and,  later  still,  lord  Petersham,  with 
•be  fint  draft,  arrived  from  New  York.  The  government 
^liado  haste  to  adjourn  the  house  till  after  the  Christmas 
recess,  in  order  to  afford  themselves  time  to  consider  their 
^'Ae  of  proceeding  under  such  adverse  circumstances. 
They  passed,  but  only  afber  violent  opposition,  votes  for 
-ixty  thousand  seamen,  and  fifty  thousand  troops  for 
A^Qjrica  alone.  It  was  moved  thU  the  house  should 
I'^joum  to  the  20th  of  January.  Burke  proposed,  as  an 
^^^ndment,  that  the  adjournment  should  be  only  for  one 
'^"ek  instead  of  six.  In  the  hopse  of  lords,  Chatham  as 
^^olently  opposed  so  long  an  adjournment,  declaring  that,  in 
Hch-an  interval,  the  total  ruin  of  the  nation  might  be 
accomplished  by  the  miserable  ministers  who  had  so 
'^ogiously  deluded  the  king,  and  had,  by  their  folly  and 
'-^Competence,  lost  a  magnificent  army  of  ten  thousand  men. 
^^'i  praised  the  valour,  magnanimity,  and  gentleness  of  the 
"^i^ericans — the  latter  of  these  qualities,  as  it  soon  appeared, 
^  little  too  prematurely — and  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in 
^-'itraying  the  cruelty  and  profligacy  of  the  royal  troops, 
^^  rather   of   those  n^inisters  who  had  furnished    them 


with  instructions.     The  adjournment,  notwithstanding,  was 
carried. 

Out  of  doors,  the  dispatch  of  Burgoyne  excito<l  mncli 
sympathy  in  his  favour.  He  told  his  melancholy  story  with 
much  tact ;  but  as  Mrs.  Inehbald,  in  her  prefixco  to  the 
"  Hetress,'^  observed,  "the  stylo  charmed  every  reader;  but  he 
had  better  have  beaten  the  enemy,  and  missijelt  ev(^ry  word  of 
his  dispatch,  for  so  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough  woidd 
have  done."  The  news,  instead  of  depressing  the  nation, 
had  only  the  effect  of  exciting  its  spirit.  The  highlands  of 
Scotkind,  and  the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  led 
the  way  in  «ubseriptions  for  fresh  troops ;  and  fifteen 
thousand  soldiers  were  added  to  the  army  by  private  pub- 
scription  alone.  Franklin  having  complained  to  David 
Hartley  that  the  American  prisoners  were  suffering  much  in 
England,  a  subscription  was  also  raised  for  them— a  reproof 
to  Chatham  for  his  taunts  on  the  want  of  magnanimity  in 
the  English  compared  witli  that  of  the  Ameriofms. 

The  news  had  the  most  instant  effect  across  the  chan- 
nel. All  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  French  court  to 
enter  into  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  disappeared. 
The  American  oommiasioners,  Franklin,  Deane,  and  I^o, 
were  informed  that  the  king  of  France  was  ready  to  make  a 
treaty ,*c1aiming  no  advantage  whatever,  except  that  of  trade 
with  the  States.  It  was  intiniated  that  this  proceeding 
would,  in  all  probability,  involve  France  in  a  war  with 
Grreat  Britain,  but  that  she  would  claim  no  indemnity  on 
that  score.  The  only  condition  for  which  she  positively 
stipulated  was,  that  America  ahould,  under  no  temptations, 
give  up  its  independence,  or  return  under  the  dominion  of 
£ngland.  The  two  kingdoms  were  to  make  common  cause, 
and  assist  each  othm*  a^nst  the  common  enemy.  The 
Americans  were  to  endeavour  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
all  the  British  territories  that  they  could,  and  retain  them 
as  their  rightful  acquisition ;  the  French  to  obtain  what- 
ever islands  they  could  in  the  West  Indies,  and  retain  them. 
France  did  not  venture  to  seek  back  the  Canadas  or  Nova 
Scotia,  well  knowing  that  the  Americans  would  not  consent 
to  have  them  there  as  neighbours.  Neither  country  was  to 
make  peace  with  England  without  the  other.  Lee  was  to 
continue  at  Paris  as  the  fiist  American  ambassador  there, 
and  the  treaty  was  to  continue  some  weeks  a  secret,  in  order 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  acoeesion  of  Spain  to  it,  which, 
however,  they  could  not  do  then.  Thus  did  Louis  XVI.,  in 
order  to  avenge  the  loss  of  Canada  and  other  territories, 
wrested  firom  France  by  England,  put  his  hand  to  this 
treaty,  little  dreaming  that  by  this  act  he  was  signing  his 
own  death-warrant,  and  evoking  a  spirit  of  revolution  which 
would  new  rest  again  till  it  prostrated  himself,  his  queen, 
and  others  of  his  family,  in  their  blood ;  utterly  destroyed 
the  ancient  throne  and  system  of  France,  and,  through  a 
night  of  unparalleled  horrors  and  massacres,  eliminated  a 
new  dynasty  and  a  new  age. 

In  America,  such  was  the  state  of  things,  that  a  British 
commander  there,  of  the  slightest  pretence  to  activity  and 
observation,  would  have  concluded  the  war  by  suddenly 
issuing  from  his  winter  quarters,  and  dispersing  the  shoe- 
less, shirtless,  blanketless,  and  often  almost  foodleKs,  army  of 
Washington.  His  soldiers,  amounting  to  about  eleven 
thousand,  were  living  in  huts  at  Valley  Forge,  arranged  in 
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streets  like  a  town,  each  hut  containing  fourteen  men. 
Such  was  the  destitution  of  shoes,  that  all  the  late  marches 
hai  been  tracked  in  blood — an  evil  which  Washington  had 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  by  offering  a  premium  for  the  best 
pattern  of  shoes  made  of  untanned  hides.  For  want  of 
blankets,  many  of  the  men  were  obliged  to  sit  up  all  night 
before  the  camp  fires.  More  than  a  quarter  of  the  troops 
were  reported  unfit  for  duty,  because  they  were  barefoot 
and  otherwise  naked.  Provisions  fcdled,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  there  was  an  absolute  famine  in  the  camp.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Washington  sent  repeated  and  earnest 
remonstrances  to  congress,  its  credit  was  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  The  system  of  establishing  fixed  prices  for  everything 
had  totally  failed,  as  it  was  certain  to  do ;  and  Washington, 
to  prevent  the  total  dispersion  of  his  army,  was  obliged  to 
seud  out  foraging  parties,  and  seize  provisions  i^herever 
they  could  be  found.  He  gave  certificates  for  these  seizures, 
but  their  payment  was  long  delayed,  and,  when  it  came,  it 
was  only,  in  the  continental  bills,  which  were  fearfully 
depreciated,  and  contrasted  most  disadvantageously  with 
the  gold  id  which  the  British  paid  for  their  supplies. 
.  Since  the*  issue  of  the  ten  njillions  of  new  bills,*  authorised 
early, in  the' year,- to;  which  two  iriillions  more  had  been 
addedl  in 'August;  the  depreciation  had:  becpnie  alarming. 
Anxious '.  to  obtain .  inohey  to .  pay ^  the  troops, '  congress  had 
pressed.the: subject  of.loans,*and,.asa  new. inducement  to 
lenders,  .had  offered  'to '  pay .  the  ♦  interest  on'  all  money 
advanced^ before  March;  1778,"  in  bills. drawn  on  their  com- 
missioners in  France.  -  But  it  became  necessary  to  authorise 
a  million  n^orelof  continental  ^biUsy  and  anotbierniillion  soon 
after,  .making. the  amount  issued  up  to  the  end  of  the  yea^ 
thirty -four .  millions.  ■"  The  depreciation,  meanwhile,  in- 
'creased  so  rapidly,  that  the  bills,  nearly  at '  par  for  the  first 
.three  months 'of  the  year,  had  "sunk  by  the  end  of  itonis- 
fourth  their  value.  Credit  failing  at  home,  congress  ordered 
their  conmussioners  to  endeavour  to  effect  loans  in  France 
and  Spain, 'but,'  till' after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne, ' with 
little  effect.  - 

Congress  next  vbtod  that  five  millions  of  dollars  shoiild  be 
raised  by  direct  taxation,  each  state  to  take  a  definit;e 
quota ;  that  all  the  property  of  those  who  had  taken  the 
royalist  side  should  be  seized  and  sold ;  that  of  absentees  was 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  sold  too,  the 
proceeds,  aft«r  paying  the  debts  due  upon  them,  to  be  paid 
into  the  general  treasuiT-.  These  certainly  were  far  more 
Hyrannic  regulations  than  any  that  Great  Britain  had 
enforced,  and  which  had  driven  them  into  rebellion ;  but 
there  is  no  party  so  unscrupulous  and  relentless  as  a 
revolutionary  one.  The  sale  of  the  estates  of  th^isaffectod 
brought  little  into  the  general  fund,  but  served  to  gratify 
personal  spite.  Congress  then  went  further.  It  established 
^hree- conventions — one  for  the  eight  northern  states,  one 
for  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  a  third 
for  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia — which  were  to  meet  early 
iu  the  year,  and  establish  a  fresh  list  of  prices,  notwith- 
standing the  former  one  had  failed,  and  to  enforce  those 
prices  by  seizing  goods  for  the  army,  paying  only  those 
pricea.  It  was  declared  a  crime  for.  persons  to  hold  large 
stocks  with  the  prospect  of  making  extra  profits  by  them. 
The  commissioners  were  authorised  to  seize,  for  the  use  of 


the  army,  all  woollens,  blankets,  stockings,  shoes,  and  kt^, 
whereverHhey  could  be  found,  and  pay  for  them  at  this  fixed 
price  in  the  government  depreciated  paper.  Not  a  hundredth 
part  of  these  violent  and  arbitrary  measures  had  been  needed 
to  throw  the  whole  country  into  a  flame  against  England. 
Conscious  of  the  odiousness  of  these  proceedings,  congress,  io 
a  circular  letter,  declared  that  "  laws  unworthy  the  cha- 
racter of  infant  republics  are  become  necessary  to  supply 
the  defects  of  public  virtue,  and  to  correct  the  vices  of  some 
of  her  sons.*' 

Nor  was  this  the  extent  of  that  wretched  condition  of  the 
United  States  which  would  have  attracted  the  vigilant 
attention  of  an  able  English  conmiander,  and  have  roused 
him  into  sucoessful  a<5tion.  The  greatest  discontent  prevailed 
in  congress  against  Washington.     Grates  and  the  northern 
army  had  triumphed  over  the  whole  British  army  there;  but 
what  had  been  the  fate  of  Washington  hitherto?    The 
Washington  of  that  day  was  not  Washbgton  as  we  regard 
him  now — proved  and  tried  by  twenty  years' of  the  most  dis- 
interested and  most  succieasful  public  services.  As  yet  he  bar] 
been  in  command  but  little  more  than  two  years,  durin^^ 
whi6h  he  had  suffered,   with    some    slight  exceptions,  a 
continual  series  of  ■' losses  and  defeats.     He  had  recover^l 
Boston,  to' be  sure,  and  that  not  by  any  brilliant  action,  but 
by  a  mere  Wockade,  'and  had  lost  New  York,  Newport,  aiJ 
Philadelphia.    -  He*    had-'  been  'completfely  'succossful  at 
Trenton,  and  partially-  so  at   Princetown  ;   but  had  been 
beaten,'  with  h^avy  loss,   on  *  Long   Island  arid  at  Fort 
Washington,  and  lately  in  two  pitchisd- battles,  on  ground  of 
his  own  choosing,  at  Brandywine  and-  Genrianiown.  A\  ha: 
a'  contrast  to  the 'bJBittles  *  on'  Behmus's  Heights  au^  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne !    Want  of  succew  had  evoked  a  par:y 
in  congress  against  Schuyler,  SiiUivan,  and  himself.  /In  this 
party  Henry  Lee  and  Samuel  Adams  were  violent  against 
him.  -  They  accusied  him'  of  want  of  Vigbur'and  'promptitadc, 
and  of  a  system  of  favouritism.     Cotigres  was  wearied  of 
his  constaint  importunities  and  remonstrances.    The  people 
of  Philadelphia  were  extremely  sore  on  account  of  their  city 
being  allowed  to  fall  into  the'hands  of  tile  English.  Miffli^' 
against  whose  conduct,  as   qualrtemalster-general,  he  ha 
complained,  and  who  haid  resigned  in  consequence,  was  Terr 
bitter  against  him*,   and,   with   Conway  and  Gates,  v*' 
actively  colleaguing  against  him.     Gates,  since  the  captaw 
of  Burgoyne,  had  assumed  a  particular  hauUur  and  distance, 
and,  there  could  be  Uttie  doubt,  was  aspiring  to  the  office  of 
commander-in-chief.     A  new  board  of  wr  was  formed,  'n 
which  the  opjpohents  of  Washington   became  the  leading 
members.     Gates  and  Miflaiiu  were"  at  its  head,  and  Convaf 
was  made  in^jor-general  over  the  h'»ads  of  all  the  brigadier 
and  inspector-general  of  the  army.  '  A  system  of  anonymous 
letters  was  in  action  depreciating  the  character  and  serric* 
of  Washington. 

But,  whilst  all  these  elements  of  disunion  andAreakfli'Ss 
were  in  full  play,  Howe  slumbered  on  in  Philadelpbi2' 
unobservant  and,  probably,  unknowiag  of  it  all.  '^^^^ 
tinned  to  eat,  and  sleep,  and  give  dingers  and  card-partics- 
his  officers,  by  their  conduct,  shocking  all  the  moral  noU  r 
of  the  stoid  Quakers  — when  a  fortnight's  suddeu  an 
energetic  action  would  have  freed  hi:m  of  all  hia  ^^"^^^ 
and  starving  enemies  on  this  side  of  the  Hudson 
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opportunity  passed  away.  The  intrigues  against  Washington 
were  defeated  as  soon  as  known  to  his  own  army  and  the 
people  at  large,  through  the  influence  of  the  real  esteem  that 
he  enjoyed  in  the  public  heart,  especially  as  news  had  just 
arrived  that  friends  and  forces  were  on  the  way  from  France. 
At  this  jancture,  when  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned 
on  the  new  republic  of  America,  congress  jpVe  a  proof  of  its 
utter  contempt  of  those  principles  of  honour  which  are  re- 
garded as  the  distinguishingyharacteristics  of  civilised  nations. 
The  convention  on  which  general  Borgoyne's  army  had  sur- 


from  them.  Burgoyne  had  been  compelled,  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  defence  at  Saratoga,  to  bum  down  saw-mills 
and  store-houses  valued  at  ten  thousand  pounds,  belonging 
to  general  Schuyler.  When  he  met  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
he  apologised  for  the  necessity  of  this  proceeding;  but 
Schuyler  stopped  him,  saying,  "  Say  no  more  of  it ;  I  ^ould 
have  done  the  same  under  the  same  circumstances.^^  He 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  with  him  to  Albany,  who  there  con- 
ducted him  to  general  Schuyler's  house,  introduced  him  to 
Mrs.  Schuyler  and  his  family,  who  received  and  entertained 
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rendered  was  deliberately  violated.  It  had  been  stipulated  that 
his  troops  should  be  conveyed  to  Boston,  and  there  su£fered  to 
embark  for  England  in  British  transports  to  be  admitted  to  the 
part  for  that  purpose.'  But  no  sooner  did  congress  learn  this 
stipulation  than  it  showed  the  utmost  reluctance  to  comply 
vrith  it.  It  was  contended  that  these  five  thousand  men 
would  liberate  otl^er  five  thousand  m  England  to  proceed 
to  America.  It  was  therefore  immediately  determined  to 
find  some  plea  for  evading  the  convention,  and  they  watched 
for  it  with  all  the  petty  finesse  of  pettifogging  attorneys. 

So  long  as  the  British  prisoners  remained  in  the  stat€  of 
New  York  they  were  treated  with  courtesy;  nay,  more, 
general  Schuyler,  with  that  nobility  of  character  which 
had  always  distinguished  him,  showed  them  the  utmost 
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him  and  his  chief  officers  during  his  whole  stay  there  in  the 
most  princely  manner. 

Madame  von  Reisedel  gives  the  same  testimony  to  general 
Schuyler's  noble  conduct.  She  could  not  help  saying  to  him, 
"You  are  so  good  to  us  that  I  am  sure  you  must  be  a 
husband  and  a  father."  The  conduct  of  general  Gates  was 
equally  thatof  a  gentleman.  But  the  moment  the  captive  army 
passed  into  New  Engknd  the  whole  scene  changed.  There 
the  fierce  and  bitter  character  of  the  people  showed  itself  in 
the  most  odious  light.  Madame  von  Reisedel  says  that  such 
was  their  treatment  of  even  women  and  children,  that  they 
could  not  appear  in  the  streets  of  Boston  without  the  very 
women  frowning  fiercely  upon  them,  jsmd  that  such  was 
their  venom  that  they  would  spit  upon  the  ground  before 
4.U. *.u^t.  *\.^\r»  nrxrxAnM  wAQ  fpmntoiM.  Aud  disflTaceflll  to 
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humau  nature,  towards  those  of  their  own  people  who  took 
the  Britifih  siile ;  that  captain  Fen  ton,  continuing  steadfast 
to  the  king,  and  being  gone  to  England,  some  women  of  the 
lower  orders  seized  on  his  wife  and  daughter — a  beautiful 
girl  of  fifteen — tore  off  their  clothes,  tarred  and  feathered 
them,  and  dragged  them,  in  that  condition,  as  a  show  round 
the  town.     (See  her  "  Dienst-Reise,"  pp.  192-202.) 

Whilst  ladies  receired  such  treatment,  it  ¥ra8  not  likely 
that  the  British  troops  and  officers  could  escape  insult  and 
injury  from  the  unmanly  Bostonians.  English  soldiers  were 
not  only  insulted  buf  stabbed,  and  a  colonel  Henley,  on  the 
complaint  of  Burgoyne,  was  brought  before  a  court-martial 
for  stabbing  English  soldiers  with  his  own  hand  on  two 
separate  occasions  ;  but  he  was  declared  only  to  have  acted 
with  too  much  warmth,  and  was  acquitted ! 

An  article  of  the  convention  expressly  provided  that  the 


obstacles.  They  sent  to  Burgoyne,  insisting  on  his  furnish- 
ing them  with  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  non-commissioaod 
officers  and  privates  of  his  army ;  but,  as  this  foimed  bo 
part  of  the  convention,  it  was  properly  declined.  They  then 
declared  that  the  English  had  broken  the  convention ;  that 
they  had  not  surrendered  all  their  arms,  these  arms  bang 
some  cartouch-boxes,  and  other  accoutrements,  retained  by 
individuals,  as  is  the  case  in  all  such  surrenders ;  but  the  con- 
gress declared  that  these  were  dTfiu,  and  therefore  justified 
them  in  detaining  the  British  force.  When  the  transpofrts 
sent  by  general  Howe  arrived,  they  would  not  admit  them. 
When  Burgoyne  surrendered,  he  should  have  been  pre- 
pared for  this  despicable  conduct  on  the  part  of  congress, 
for  it  was  precisely  what  it  had  done  before  when  general 
Arnold  made  an  exchange  of  prisoners  with  general  Carle- 
ton  in  Canada  in  the  preceding  year.      "^Vjnold,"  says 
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English  officers  should  be  quartered  according  to  their  rank ; 
but  they  complained  that  six  or  seven  of  them  were  crowded 
into  one  small  room,  without  regard  either  to .  rank  or 
comfort.  But  Burgoyne,  finding  remonstrance  useless  at 
Boston,  wrote  to  Gates  reminding  him  of  his  engagements 
in  the  convention,  and  declaring  such  treatment  a  breach  of 
public  faith. 

This  was  just  one  of  those  expressions  that  congress  was 
watching  for,  and  they  seized  upon  it  with  avidity.  "  Here," 
they  said,  "  is  a  deep  and  crafty  scheme — a  previous  notice 
put  in  by  the  British  general  to  justify  his  future  conduct ; 
for,  beyond  all  doubt,  he  wiU  think  himself  absolved  from  his 
obligation  whenever  released  from  his  captivity,  and  go  with 
ail  his  troops  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Howe." 

This  was  only  such  a  plea  as  minds  dishonourable  in  them- 
selves could  have  advanced ;  no  such  quibbling  belonged  to 
the  British  character,  and  Burgoyne  offered  at  once  to  give 
congress  any  security  against  any  such  imagined  perfidy. 
But  this  did  not  suit  congress — its  only  object  was  to  fasten 
some  imputation  on  the  English  as  an  excuse  for  detaining 
them  contrary  to  the  convention,   and  they  went  on,  in 
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their  own  historian,  HQdreth,  ''who  commanded  at 
Sfantreal,  signed  a  cartel  of  exchange,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  to  release  as  many  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.  But  congress  refused  to  ratify  this  agreement, 
and  this  refusal  presently  became  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  any  regular  exchange  of  prisoners." 

The  shameful  length  to  which  congress  carried  this  dis- 
honourable shuffling  astonished  Europe.  They  insisted  that 
Great  Britain  shoaki  give  a  formal  ratification  of  the  cffli- 
vention  before  they  gave  Tip  the  troops,  though  they  allowed 
Burgoyne  and  a  tew  of  his  officers  to  go  home.  The 
British  commiflsioners,  who  had  isdrrived  with  full  powers 
to  settle  any  affiiur,  offered  immediately  soch  ratification; 
but  this  did  not  arrest  the  sHppery  chicane  of  coogrea.  I* 
declared  that  it  wouH  not  be  satisfied  without  ratification 
directly  from  the  highest  authority  at  home.  In  ^rt, 
congress,  in  open  violation  of  the  convention,  detained  the 
British  troops  for  several  years  prisoners  of  war.  Lord 
Mahon,  recording  these  circumstances  with  every  feeling  oi 
disgust  which  arises  in  honourable  minds  at  such  cxhihitiooSi 
says : — "  It  has  been  usual  to  consider  the  events  of  Saratoga 

•«   aL...va   >.-i—   Ti-i.    I 'li-xi i.«    i:<»/.l.n/l     ohd  with 
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glory  to  America;  yet,  should  these  pages  chance  to  be 
perused  by  any  man,  neither  a  subject  of  the  former  nor  a 
citizen^  of  the  latter  state,  I  would  request  that  man  to 
paujse,  and  to  ask  himself  the  question,  to  which  of  these 
countries  he  would  rather  have  belonged — to  the  one  whose 
soldiers  were  then  repulsed  and  compelleoT  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  or  to  that,  then  victorious,  whose  statesmen 
deliberately  and  wilfully,  with  their  eyes  open  to  the 
consequences,  broke  the  plighted  faith  on  which,  and  on 
which  alone,  that  surrender  was  made  ?  '^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,   both  in  America   and 
England,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1777. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III.  (Continued.) 

Effect  of  the  Losses  in  America  on  North's  Ministry— Proposals  to  make 
Chatham  Minister  ^Difference  betvrizt  Chatham  and  Rockingham^ 
North  brings  in  Conciliat^Ty  Bills— Lord  Howe  and  Sir  WilUam  Howe 
recalled— Lord  North  desires  to  resign—The  French  Amhswsador  an- 
nonnces  the  Treaty  with  America— Lord  Stormont  recalled  from  Paris— 
Coutts,  the  banker,  ondearonrs  to  get  Chatham  made  Minister— The 
King  remains  inflexible— SUte  of  America  at  this  Jonctare— Chatham's 
,  lait  Appearance  in  Parliament,  and  his  Death— Retorn  of  Bnrgoyne  to 
fngland— Repeal  of  the  Penal  Code  agabiat  the  English  Roman  Catholics 
— Popular  Ferment  in  Scotland— Lord  George  Gordon— Washington  in  his 
Csmp  at  Valley  Forge— The  Conway  Cabal— Proposed  Expedition  to 
"Csnada— Given  up— News  of  the  Treaty  with  France— La  Fayette  on 
Barren  Hill— The  Mischlanz»— The  British  Commissioners  arrive— Tbeir 
terms  rejected— The  British  Troops  leave  Philadelphia— Washingtorj  pur- 
sues them— Battle  of  Monmouth- French  Squadron  under  D'Estaing— 
HU  Designs  on  Rhode  Island— Wyoming  destroyed— British  Expedition 
to  Georgia— D'Estaing  in  the  West  Indies— Fayette  returns  to  France— 
Jldmiral  Keppel  and  Count  D'OrvUliers— Action  off  Ushant— Courts 
Martial  on  Keppel  and  Palliser— No-Popery  Riots  in  Scotland -Protes- 
tant Associations— War  with  Spain  declared— Camp  on  Cox  Heath— 
Frenoh  Army  of  Invasion- Allied  Fleets  hi  the  Channel- Paul  Jones- 
Return  of  D*Estaing  to  France— Campaign  in  America— Washhigton  at 
Middlebrook— Depreciation  of  iUnerican  Money — Insolvency  of  the 
United  States— Washington's  Pictare  of  the  Times— Meeting  of  English 
Parliament,  and  Resignation  of  Lord  Gower, 

The  1os3  of  the  British  army  in  the  north  of  the  American 
states,  and  tiie  aspect  of  affaixs  in  France,  were  circam- 
stances  that  at  once  depressed  the  unlucky  ministry,  and 
brought  the  questions  of  the  opposition  rigorously  upon 
them.  They  demanded  of  lord  North  whether  he  could 
eay  that  a  treaty  was  not  actually  signed  betwixt  France 
and  our  American  colonies.  For  some  time  lord  North 
remained  imperturhably  silent,  but  at  length  he  was  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  such  a  treaty  was  far  from  impossible, 
bat  that  he  had  no  official  information  of  the  fact. 

When  parliament  opened  on  the  20th  of  January,  1778, 
the  opposition  fell,  as  it  were,  in  a  mass  upon  the  ministry  on 
thb  question.  There  was  much  diBBatisfaction  expressed  at 
the  gorammtot  allowing  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other 
places,  to  raise  troops  without  consulting  parliament.  It  was 
declared  to  be  a  practice  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  to 
the  coronation  oath.  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clarke,  on  the  22nd 
of  January,  moved  for  an  account  of  the  numbers  of  troops 
Eo  raised,  with  the  names  of  the  commanding  officers.  Lord 
North,  whilst  observing  that  this  mode  of  raising  troops 
fho\red  the  popularity  of  the  war,  and  that  the  country  was 
by  no  means  in  that  helpless  condition  which  a  jealous  and 
iiopattent  faction  represented  it  to  be,  readily  granted  the 


return.  In  the  house  of  lords  the  earl  of  Abingdon  moved 
to  consult  the  judges  on  the  legality  of  raising  troops 
without  authority  of  parliament ;  but  this  motion  was  not 
pressed  to  a  division.  But,  on  the  4th  of  February,  Sir  Philip 
Jennings  Clarke  returned  to  his  charge  in  the  commons, 
and  was  very  indignant  at  money  being  demanded  from 
government  for  the  uniforms  of  some  of  these  troops.  It 
was  declared  in  the  debate  that  the  whole  arrangement  was 
not  only  unconstitutional,  but  that  the  regiments  of  Scot- 
land especially  were  mere  troops  of  vile  mercenaries,  by 
nature  slaves,  and  willing  tools  of  government. 

Lord  North  replied  that  this  now  hotly-decried  prac- 
tice was  one  which  had  been  not  only  adopted,  but 
highly  approved  of,  in  1745,  and  again  in  1759,  when  lord 
Chatham  was  minister,  and  that  he  had  then  thanked 
publicly  those  who  had  raised  the  troops  for  the  honour  aad 
glory  of  their  country.  A  i^otion  was  negatived  by  the  lords 
on  the  same  day,  to  declare  this  practice  imconstitutional, 
and  a  similar  one  later  in  the  session,  introduced  by  Wilkes 
and  supported  by  Burke. 

The  spirit  of  the  country  appeared  to  be  running  in  a 
strong  current  for  the  return  of  lord^  Chatham  to  the  helm, 
as  the  only  man  who  could  save  the  sinking  state,  and  bring 
the  American  difficulty  to  a  happy  issue.  But  the  great 
obstacle  to  this  was  tJie  still  continued  assertion  of  lord 
Chatham — ^that  the  fuU  independence  of  America  could  not 
be  for  a  mom^t  listened  to,  whilst  to  almost  every  other 
man  of  the  opposition  that  independence  was  already  an 
accomplished  fact.  Lord  Rockingham,  who  was  looked  up 
to  as  a  necessary  part  of  any  cabinet  at  the  head  of  which 
Chatham  should  be  placed,  Kad,  in  the  previous  session, 
asserted  his  opinion  that  the  time  had  now  passed  for  hoping 
to  preserve  the  dependence  of  these  colonies  ;  and,  now  he 
saw  France  coming  into  the  field  against  us,  he  was  the 
more  confirmed  in  this  view.  This  was  a  fatal  circumstance 
in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  a  strong  co-operative 
cabinet,  formed  out  of  the  present  opposition,  and  the 
friends  on  both  sides  endeavoured  in  vain  to  get  over  it. 

^'Can  you  blame  lord  Chatham,"  said  his  son-in-law, 
lord  Mahon,  to  the  duke  of<Richmond,  "for  desiring  to 
keep  the  now  distracted  parts  of  the  empire  together,  and 
for  attempting  to  prevent  such  a  disgraceful  and  fatal 
dismembennent  of  this  country  ?  "  The  doke  replied  that, 
"  so  fiar  from  blaming  lord  Chatham  for  wishing  to  prevent 
this  separation,  I  highly  applaud  him  for  it,  if  he  has  any 
kind  of  reason  in  the  worlds  think  that  the  thing  can  be 
rendered  practical  by  any  means  whatever." 

But  the  duke  declined  promising  his  support  to  a  Chat- 
ham administration,  except  on  the  condition  that,  if  the 
earl  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  peace  on  these  terms,  he 
should  be  willing  to  obtain  it  on  some  basis  less  improbable. 
In  fact,  every  one  must  now  see  that  Chatham,  with  all  his 
genius,  had  not  contemplated  the  progress  of  events  with 
sufficient  attention,  and  that,  had  he  come  into  office  with 
the  expectation  of  preserving  the  dependence  of  the  colonies, 
he  would  assuredly  have  failed. 

Still  there  was  a  strong  desire  in  the  country,  and  also 
amongst  the  leading  men  in  parliament,  to  see  Chatham  at 
the  head  of  the  ministry ;  it  was  even  surmised  that  this  was 
also  the  wish  of  the  king.    We  shall  soon  see  that  nothing 
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vas  fkither  frdm  the  king's  thoughts ;  but  whether  or  not 
George  iov  a  tua^  liatened  to  tiie  si^gesdoxu  of  such  a  scheme 
irLthout  altering  hiso^n  fixed  detenninatioa  on  thishead,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  several  pereons  were  ooareying  such  an  idea  to 
dhatham.    Thomas  Cootta,  the  hankar.  of  the  Strand,  who, 
having  eonneeUona  with  some  of  the  highest  persons  in  the 
state,  might  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  correct  information, 
wrote  to  the  eottnteas  of  Chatham  on  the  21fit  of  January 
that  he  had  heaid  the  sentiments  of  penons  of  various 
eanks,  all  uniting  in  the  idea  that  it  was  most  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  nation  that  the  earl  of  Chatham 
should  be  called  to  the  helm.     He  added,  thatas  no  peace 
with   America  could  eiver  be  made  through  the  present 
administration,  he  apprehended  that  ti&e  king  would  be  very 
glad  at  the  present  mom^t  to  reeeive  a  proposal  from  the 
only  person  who  could  possibly  suoeeed*  in  a- point  so  esssn- 
tial,  not  only  to  the  wel&re  but  to  the  very  existence  of 
Great  Britain  as  a  powurfbl  nation;  and  he  thought  that 
such  a  proposal  would  be  qmte  aeo^al^  if  bat  one  pecson 
should  be  included  in  the  cabinet^  who  might,  in  the  lanp 
guage  of  politics,  be  called  the  kmg*&  ffimd^  and  he  men- 
tioned  the  earl  of  Rechford  as  saoh  a  person. 

This  must  .have  appesoed  to  Chatham  a  pretty  direet 
proposal  from  the  highest  quarter,  espesially  as,  previoas 
to  this,  Brown,  tiie  hndseape-gardener,  called  Ciqwbiliiy 
Brown,  who  was  on  a  fanuMar  footing  witb  both  the  king 
and  lovd  Bute,  had  also  written  to  the  oountesB  of  Chatham, 
that  he  had  bad  very  fiivouraUe  conversations  with  his 
majesty  about  her  bnl,  in  which  the  king  had  shown  no 
acrimony  or  ill-will ;  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  show 
the  king  some  of  her  ladyship's  l^rtters,  and  to  ezpress  his 
c^inion  that  lord  Chatham  had  nothing  in  view  bat  the 
digni^  of  the  qro^n,  the  honour  and  hi^^ipineHB  of  the  royal 
fiunily,  and  the  lustre  of  l^e  whole  empire ;  and  that  those 
who  called  him  am  American  did  him  great  wrong.  The 
king,  is  reply,  said  that  ^  lord  Chatiiam  had  too  much  good 
sense  to  wish  harm  to  his  country." 

The  countess  had,  in  reply,  saM  ^<  that  the  earl  ftlt  much 
gratification  in  the  favourable  opinions  of  his  nu^esty,  and 
that  his  views  of  things  told  him  that  rtdn  was  at  our  door, 
if  not  immediately  prevented  by  an  entire  change  of  the 
ministry.  To  Coutts  she  also  readied,  that  lord  Chatham 
felt  the  friendly  disposition  which  Mr.  Coutts  had  always 
shown  to  him,  and  was  glad  of  the  ikvourable  opinions  of  the 
king ;  but  that  his  lordsMp  felt  also  that)  to  reseue  a  &11ing 
country  from  the  last  consequences  of  their  own  Iktal  eitors 
— until  those  ^rois  were  fully  perceived,  and,  from  convic- 
tion, sincerely  mourned  —  was  a  work  too  dangerous,  for 
presumption  itedf  to  undertake  unbidden  and  imcammandid; 
and  that,  to  obtrude  ideas  now>-perhaps  in  any  case  too 
late — ^would  be  folly  as  well  as  presumption — courting  ex- 
treme danger  to  no  good  end,  and  being  but  too  likdy  to 
sink  under  the  load  of  the  faults  of  othen---that  nothing 
short  of  commands  could  be  a  motive  to  aot  in  desperate 


It.  was  clear,  from  this  answer,  that,  however  the  king 
might  be  disponed,  under  the  gloomy  circumstanses  of  the 
time,  to  widve  his  repugnance  to  Chatham,  Chatham,  on  his 
part,  was  not  disposed  to  concede  one  atom  of  his  demands 
in  all  such^cases— to  abate  one  iota  of  his  proud  dictation ; 


he  would  have  the  whole  formation  of  the  cabinet  without 
any  stipulations  for  a  single  king's  friend;  and  the  king 
must  himself  entreat  him  to  take  the  management  d 
affairs.  Nor,  in  this  case,  can  any  sensible  man  blame  him. 
To  assume  o£Bce  now,  was  to  be  willing  to  nnHprf-ftV^  the 
rescue  of  the  nation  from  tiie  most  deplorable  conditioii,  into 
which  the  obstinacy  of  tiie  king  and  the  stupidity  of  hig 
ministers  had  phing^  it,  in  steady  defiance  of  the  most 
solemn  wanungs  on  his  part.  Nothing  but  the  most  abeohite 
power  of  action  in  him  could  produce  any  favourable  result 
— ^it  was  scarcely  possible  that  even  that  could  now  avail 

But  the  rumour  grew  strong  that  Chatham  was  about  i» 
resume  office.  Lord  Temple  wrote  to  his  sister,  the  countes 
of  Chatham,  that  Capability  Brown  had  been  to  him,  piping 
hot,  to  say  that  lord  Bute  was  outrageous  in  his  expressions 
of  the  necessity  for  the  king  sending,  without  a  moment'^ 
delay,  for  Chatham ;  thai;  lord  Mansfield  had  been  to  lord 
Holdemess  with  tears  in  bis  eyes — a  very  unusual  mood, 
certainly,  for  that  hard,  clever  lawyer — protesting  that  the 
vessel  was  sinking^^and  that  lord  Chatham  must  be  sent 
for ;  that  lord  Bute  was  very  oomplimantary  on  Chatham's 
letter  to  bid  Kockingham,  and  on  the  Tsry  handsome  pro- 
ceeding of  the.  eazl*8,  making  a  firm  stand  for  the 
sovereignty  and  the  restrictions  of  trade.  And  Temple 
added  witii  what  distinetion  the  GrenyiDes  and  Pitts  had 
been  received  at  court. 

Bute  would  appear  to-have  been  in  earnest  in  urging  the 
necessity  of  calling  Chatham  to  the  helm ;  and  Sir  James 
Wri|pht,  one  of  Bute's  private  friends,  communicated  what 
Bute  said  to  Dr.  Addington,  ihe  father  of  the  late  lord  Sid- 
mouth,  and  Chatham's  physioian.  Addinffton,  regarding  this 
as  a  direct  overture,  detailed  the  words  to  Chatham.  Chat- 
ham, also  recaivii^  it  as  an  indioation  that  Bute  was  deedrous 
to  return  to  power,  and  would  be  glad  to  coalesce  with  him, 
dictated  a  civil  reply  to  Bute,  through  Sir  James  Wright, 
expressing  his  thanks  for  the  friendly  opinion  of  lord  Bate, 
but  stating  that  nothing  but  a  real  change— new  counsels 
and  new  counsellaES— could  prevent  the  public  ruin.  Sir 
James  Wright  received  this  answer  very  coldly,  having,  no 
doubt,  hoped  to  see  Bute  as  well  as  Chatham  in  power ;  and 
Bute,  on  receiving  the  message,  hastened  to  make  Br. 
Addington  aware,  through  Wright)  that  he  was  impressed 
by  the  words  "  real  change,"  in  lord  Chatham^s  letter,  with 
the  idea  that  lord  Chatham  imagined  that  he  himself  was 
desirous  of  again  entering  the  ministry.  But  he  wished  the 
earl  to  be  diatinctiy  informed  that  ill  health  and  £uiuly 
distresses  had  accustomed  him  to  a  perfectly  retured  life,  to 
which  he  lumped  to  adhere  as  long  as  he  lived;  that  his  long 
absence  from  all  sorts  of  public  business,  and  the  many  yean 
which  had  intervened  since  he  saw  the  king,  prevented 
his  knowing  more  of  publio  afiEiairs  than  he  gathered  from 
general  conversation  and  the  newspapers;  that  this  total 
ignorance,  notwithstanding  his  zeal  fi>r  his  country,  love  for 
the  king,  and  v^  high  opinion  of  lord  Chatham,  put  it  oat 
of  his  power  to  be  of  the  least  use  in  this  dang^ous 
emergency;  but  that  from  his  heart  he  wished  lord 
Chatham  every  imaginable  soceess  in  the  restoration  of  the 
publio  welfiure.  tized  by 

But,  prompt  as  Bute  had  been  to  disabuse  Chatham  of  the 
idea  that  he  was  thinking  of  joining  him  in  office,  CbatLaiu 
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had  been  equally  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  his  wrath  on 
learning  Sir  James  Wright's  notion  on  that  head.  He 
wrote  one  of  his  stinging,  slashing  notes  to  Addington,  say- 
ing : — ^^  The  conyersations  which  a  certain  gentleman  has 
found  means  to  have  with  yon  are  too  insidious  and,  to  me, 
too  affiensire,  to  be  oontinned.  What  can  this  officious 
emiaaory  m^an  by  the  nonsense  he  has  at  times  thrown 
out  to  you?  Let  him  remember  the  next  attempt  he 
m^kes  to  surprise  your  integrity  by  courtly  insinuation, 
that  his  gr.'at  patron  (Bute)  and  your  village  friend  (mean- 
ing himself)  differ  in  this:  one  has  ruined  the  king  and 
kingdom ;  the  other  endeavours  to  save  it." 

Two  days  after  this  insulting  letter.  Temple  wrote  to  the 
countess  of  Cbitham,  his  sister,  to  advise  strongly  that  the 
earl  should  avoid  any  engagement  with  the  court ;  that  its 
afi^Eurs  were  growing  desperate,  and,  though  it  was  too  much 
humiliated  to  be  insolent,  it  was  fall  of  treachery. 

Violent  attacks  on  ministers  continued  to  occupy  both 
houses  of  parliament.  In  the  lords,  the  duke  of  Richmond 
held  the  most  desponding  language,  and  three  times  in  one 
debate  expressed  his  belief  that  this  country  was  utterly 
ruined.  In  the  commons.  Fox  and  Burke  were  vehement 
against  any  more  troops  being  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
against  employing  the  Indians  in  the  war ;  but  this  motion 
was  negatived  by  large  majorities.  Yet,  idl  ^lis  time  lord 
North  was  anxious  to  resign  his  post.  He  oeBpUinly  had 
been  too  lamentably  unfortunate,  in  fak  managemant  of 
American  affaurs,  not  to  peroeivB  his  deep  leqmsilMliiy. 
Bub  the  king  would  not  hear  of  his  rengiucfekai.  Thk, 
then,  not  being  feasible,  he  next  fiMaoe^ferwMd  ya&,  a  adueame 
of  conciliation,  which,  at  the  pa»  tiongs  now  had  anivad 
at,  was  as  weak  and  absurd  aa  cmild  powthly  be  ctmceiYed. 

On  the  17th  of  Fdbniaiy  he  intzodueod  this  p3aa  in  two 
bills.  The  ^-st  bill  datailod  tiie  patrtioBkr  eao/senioxai 
which  he  proposed ;  and  the  aecfHidivafilbr  ihe  afvpointouBit 
of  commissioners,  with  full  ponmsBB  lo  isaffry  out  the  treaty, 
lie  dechired  that  his  policy  had  always  been  pacji&c  ;  thai  he 
bad  never  proposed  any  tax  on  tihe  AmaeifiaBfi— when  he 
came  into  office  he  had  found  ihena  taxfid  ahready ;  iiiat  he 
had  tried  conciliatory  means  before  the  aword  was  drawn, 
and  would  still  gladly  try  them.  He  had  iihonght  the  ionnar 
propositions  to  the  Americans  y&j  reasonable,  axul  he 
thought  so  still. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  a  very  hopeful  assertion, 
as  regarded  any  fresh  concessions  from  him,  for,  if  he  could 
so  far  have  mistaken  the  amount  of  concession  which  would 
have  satisfied  the  Americans,  was  he  likely  to  give  it  now? 
As  to  the  act  which  led  to  the  Boston  riots-^that  of  giving 
the  whole  drawback  of  the  teas  exported  to  America  to  the 
East  India  Company — ^it  was  an  act,  in  his  opinion,  of  which 
the  Americans  ought  not  to  have  complained,  for  it  was  a  real 
benefit  to  them ;  and  as  to  the  Stamp  Act,  it  was,  as  he  thought, 
the  very  best  that  had  yet  been  proposed.  Here,  again,  the 
prospects  of  such  a  legislator  must,  to  all  sensible  people, 
hare  appeared  hopeless,  for,  if  what  he  thought  the  very  best 
of  taxes  had  been  rejected  by  the  Americans,  it  was  clear 
that  he  did  not  comprehend  the  people  he  had  to  deal  with, 
or  the  real  nature  of  their  demands.  Forgetful  of  the  hopes 
that  be  had  held  out,  of  assisting  the  revenues  of  this  country 
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by  asserting  that  he  had  ne^er  expeeted  to  derive  much 
revenue  from  America,  and  that,  in  reality,  the  taxes  im- 
posed had  not  paid  the  expenses  of  the  attempt  to  cdlect 
theni. 

Why,  then,  it  jnight  have  been  asked,  did  he  persevere  so 
long,  at  so  extreme  a  coat  of  life  and  money,  in  enforcing 
means  which  he  neither  approved  in  principle  nor  believed 
profitable  ?  He  confessed  that  the  armaments  sent  out  had 
not  answered  his  expectation,  and  that  he  must  now  make 
his  proposals  conform  to  this  want  of  success.  The  first  of 
his  bilk,  therefore,  he  ^  entitled  one  ^^For  removing  all 
doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning  taxation  by  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  any  of  the  colonies."  It 
repealed  entirely  the  tea  duty  in  America,  and  declared, 
"  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  king  and 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  not  impose  any  duty,  tax, 
or  assessment  whatever,  in  any  of  his  majesty^s  colonies, 
except  only  saeh  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  impose  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  nett  produce  of  such  duty  to 
be  always  paid  and  applied  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  colony 
in  which  the  same  shall  be  levied." 

No  one,  who  had  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  temper  of 
the  Aw>^<^fpv»  through  the  whole  of  the  conflict,  could 
suppoae  that,  great  as  this  concession  was,  and  completely  as 
it  would  have  ancceeded  at  first,  it  would  avail  now.  The 
Americana  okiinad  full  independence,  and  were  not  likely  to 
accept  anfthing  daa.  If  they  could  he  inclined  to  anything 
dkort  of  tint,  it  wvnld  be  total  independence  of  any  taxation 
imder  ai^  gQiae  whfttenwr.  The  tea  tax  itself  might  be 
fialbd  a  tsx  to  x^gntete  ooaninefce ;  and  as  to  expending 
snoh  tax  on  the  ookuiy,  the  eongrau  was  akeady  exercising 
lAittb  pow«r  ci  jmrfrtfrf^  liar  tiieir  oim  benefit  to  the  fullest 
extoit,  Baek  a  aaaame,  at  fsask  a  moment,  could  only  be 
dangnsted  by  that  eaqmaarre  tasao,  "  a  peddling  measure," 
and  ccfidd  only  pnoaad  frua  a  mind  totally  incompetent  to 
pevoecve  the  aotnaUtiasc^  the  oeoaslen. 

The  aaoond  bBl  nmoved  aosae  otherwise  insuperable 
obatadoBto  atnftty.  Thfi  <MUBBiiflsU>nen---five  in  number — 
wore  to  xaiaa  bd  dsffioahica  aa  to  the  legal  ranks  or  titles  of 
thoae  nifii  lAam  tibey  would  have  to  negotiate.  They  were 
empowered  to  pcodaim  a  ceeeation  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  king^  foveea  by  sea  or  land  for  any  necessary  term, 
and  on  any  necessary  conditions.  They  might  suspend  all 
the  acta  of  parliament  respecting  America  passed  since  1763, 
yet  the  bill  excepted  the  repeal  of  the  Massachusetts  Charter, 
and  introduced  that  into  a  separate  act ;  another  weak  measure, 
for  on  such  an  occasion  the  only  wisdom  was  to  wipe  away 
all  acts,  6r  repeal  of  acts,  which  had  ♦arisen  out  of  these 
unhappy  differences.  Making  a  separate  bill  of  the  renewal 
of  this  repeal  was  only  calculated  to  draw  the  thoughts  of 
the  Americans  to  the  past  arbitrary  spirit  of  Great  Britain, 
when  the  policy  should  have  been  to  keep  it  wholly  in  the 
background. 

After  having  thus  made  every  concession  which  Chatham 
and  the  opposition  had  so  often  warned  ministers  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  make,  North  concluded  a  speech  of 
two  hours'  length  by  a  little  bravado.  He  declared  that  he 
would  not  have  it  supposed  that  these  concessions  were 
dictated  by  weakness,  or  any  fear  of  the  result  if  these  terms 
wArft  TMPri^     Wft  were  in  a  condition  to  carrv  on  the  war 
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much  longer.  The  navy  was  never  in  greater  strength ;  the 
revenue  was  very  little  affected ;  and  the  suj^lies  for  the . 
present  year  would  be  raised  with  perfect  ease. 

The  effect  of  this  statement  has  been  well  described  in  the 
"  Annual  Register  "  of  that  year,  in  an  article  supposed  to  be 
from  the  hand  of  Burke  :— "  A  dull,  melancholy  silence  for  | 
some  time  succeeded  this  speech.    It  had  been  heard  with  pro-  ! 


tion  gave  pleasure,  it  was  the  opposition.  To  them  it  was 
an  unquestionable  triumph.  The  ministerial  supporter 
were  confounded  and  abashed  at  being  thus,  as  it  were,  laid 
at  the  feet  of  their  enemies,  compelled  to  justify  all  their 
assertions.  Some  of  them  were  perfectly  frantic  at  the  idea 
of  offering  to  the  rebels  terms  like  these.  They  declared  that 
it  was  little  short  of  treason,   and   worse   than  umple 
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found  attention,  but  without  a  single  mark  of  approbation  of 
any  part,  from  any  description  of  men,  or  any  particular  man 
in  the  house.  Astonishment,  dejection,  and  fear  overclouded 
the  whole  assembly.  Although  the  minister  had  declared 
that  the  sentiments  he  had  expressed  that  day  had  been 
those  which  he  always  entertained,  it  is  certain  that  few 
or  none  had  understood  him  in  that  manner,  and  he  had 
been  represented  to  the  nation  at  large  as  the  person  in  it 
the  most  tenacious  of  those  parliamentary  rights  which  he 
now  proposed  to  resign,  and  the  most  adverse  to  the  sub- 
missions which  he  how  proposed  to  make." 


cowardice.     They  exclaimed  that  they  were  betrayed  and 
disgraced.       On   t£e    other  hand,   the  opposition  hurled 
upon   them  whole  showers  of  taunts  and  raillery.    They 
could  not  sufficiently  express   their  satisfaction  at  seeing 
this  obstinate  administration    reduced  to  the  necesaqr  *^ 
thus  confirming  all  their  prophecies.      Fox  coDgratolat 
lord    North  on    his  conversion,   and,    complimenting 
friends  of  the  opposition  on   the   acquisition  of  «oc 
ally,  he  only  lamented  that  he  had  awaked  to  the  tri^^^  ^ 
late — it  was  now  useless.    He  announced  that  there  ▼ 
Very  stronir  report  that,  within  the  last  ten  day**  *''*^ 
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ledging  ite  independence,  and  entering  into  the  most 
adyantageons  commercial  rdatioaB  vitli  it.  Lord  North 
oontiniMd  silent,  and,  thoi^  ponktedly  questioned  on  the 
subject,  he  still  retained  his  t»eitatrii'ty  for  sons  time.  Sir 
George  SaviUe,  however,  mm  &pt  to  be  tfaas  pot  c£,  and 
North  was  compelled  to  make  the  hnrniHatiiig  ccinfwifln 
that  he  had  heard  snoh  a  report,  but  ^bmt^  as  it  was  sot 
official,  he  coald  not  affirm  or  deny  ft. 

On  thia,  a  tempest  of  iadtguitioii  and  abuse  bunt  forth. 
Wilkes  iras  particolariy  Hrely  with  has  sawwiia,  and  with 
Mb  enlogiams  of  AmeiMask  wisdom  and  prcwtsi.  Tht  duke 
of  RidmiwidY  in  the  iq>per  heose,  read  the  declaration  of 
independenoe,  and  asked  moniBtaa  whether  tfa^  meant  to 
'Subscribe  to  ttie  laagnage  of  thait  docmnent,  HuKt  the  king 
was  a  tjraat,  askd  the  other  dmrges  against  Engbriimen 
and  English  institutionB.  He  dedaored  that  after  what  had 
taken  place  in  Fraaoe,  the  Amerieans  would  r^eet  the  bills 
of  lord  North  with  scocn,  and  woiild  attribato  than  only  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  I^eadi  alliance  He  ehaiged  ministers 
with  having  sent  penons  over  to  Paris  toendeaToor  to  tamq^wr 
with  Franklin  and  Deane,  and  that  the  only  conaeq^nce  had 
been  that  Franklin  had  warned  congsess  that  some  such 
paltry  and  bsincere  measures  would  be  ofiEored  them,  only 
to  amuse  and  delude  them ;  and  that  siBse  the  treaty  with 
£>ance  they  ought  not  to  listen  to  them,  or  treat  with  Great 
Britain  in  any  manner.  Lords  Temple  and  Shdbunie  still 
protested  against  any  recognition  of  the  independenoe  of 
America.  After  all  the  tempest  of  oliguigatioii,  both  Had 
bills  passed  without  a  dzrision ;  and,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
James  Luttrell  moved  that,  shoidd  the  commisskmeBB  find 
that  the  ooostinuaBee  in  office  of  any  partiealar  imnistry  was 
an  obstractiosi  to  the  work  of  conciliation,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Amwiem  oongress,  such  nmnstens  shoidd  be  dis- 
missed. This  was  the  utmost  insult  which  ooidd  be  offered 
to  North  and  his  luckless  adminiateation,  yet  it  receiyed 
tbirty-iiye  Totes.  The  king  gave  his  ament  to  these  hsUs, 
and  North  managed  to  carry  a  resolation  for  a  loan  of  as. 
millions,  for  the  continuation  of  the  war,  if  necessary. 

These  unfortunate  affairs  precipitated  the  resignation  of 
lord  George  Gkrmaine.  His  proud  and  impetuous  temper 
had  oooasioned  the  reaigoation  ahceady  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
and  of  the  two  Howes.  All  compUuned  tiwt  they  ooidd  not 
obtain  the  necenaiy  reinforcemenits  and  sq^plies  firomhim 
as  the  colonial  minister ;  and  his  tart  and  insolent  replies  to 
thiese  complaints  produced  the  retirement  of  all  these  three 
commanders.  He  was  already  charged  with  having  been 
the  luckless  projeoUnr  of  Burgoyne's  disastrous  expedition. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  named  the  aaccessor  to  the  command 
of  the  farces  in  America,  in  the  place  of  Sir  William  Hennfe. 
^Thc  punishment  of  North  for  the  policy  which,  in  the  face 
(^  all  the  genius  and  ability  of  the  countiy,  had  tfaos 
Tirtually  lost  America,  was  every  day  falling  more  crush- 
ingly  upon  him.  Oo  the  ISth  of  March  the  mar^piis  de 
Noailks,  the  French  ambassador  in  London,  and  the  nnde 
of  La  Fayette^s  wife,  handed  to  lord  Weymouth  a  note 
formally  announcing  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce 
betwixt  France  and  America.  On  the  17th  it  was  the 
bitter  duty  of  lord  North  to  read  this  remarkable  document 
to  the  house  of  commons.    The  affeoted  right  to  make  such 


fessions  of  goodwill,  notwithstanding  such  an  interference, 
amounted  to  the  keenert  iioBy,  if  Jut  doonnght  inaolt  The 
announcement  was  to  this  eflsei : — 

"*  The  Unitod  Stetes  of  Kerth  America,  ^^  ne  mpH 
po§m»mm  tf  imtkpmdemot^  m  psaaomfled  hyl^Mm  cm  the 
4th  flf  July,  1776^  hswi  n%  protposod  to  the  king  ef  Funa 
to.  conaefidate,  by  a  formal  convention,  the  osmectioD  to 
be  esfcaMiahed  between  the  two  nations,  the  respectire 
plenipotentiaries  have  agned  a  treaty  of  fioeodBhip  and 
cornmeroe,  designed  to  serve  as  a  fboadation  iat  tkeir 
mutual  good  correspondenee.  His  mqes^,  the  FreDch 
king,  bnag  zesolyed  to  cultivate  Idw  present  good  nsder- 
standing  betwixt  iVaoce  and  Gzasi  Britain  hy  every  iimbds 
compatible  witii  his  dignilTv  ohL  the  good  of  his  snlgects, 
thinks  it  noHHMy  to  mike  has  pmoeediiifgs  known  to  the 
court  of  IdmAm,  aanA  t»  deehve  at  the  same  time  that  the 
GontfMtiag  partial  hmt  paid  great  attention  not  to  stipn- 
kite  ma^  imthmSm  adsmstages  in  favour  of  the  Fxoich 
nsrtieB;  Mididiattiw  natedSMeBftavereserTedtheliiiert; 
of  treating  wifli  mmj  vaftitm.  whatsoever  upon  the  sine 
footBBg  of  eq[na]il7aBd  leapsocity.  In  making  tkaoom- 
mumcation  to  the  osort  ef  Londen,  titt  king  is  fimlf 
persuadaS  it  wdl  ibid  tfasnin  Bear  pssofii  of  his  mjaip 
constani  and  anena  tfiuMwiUiw  fsr  peaoe ;  and  that  )ui 
Britanme  mitfiBtij ,  BMssafcsil  bj  ihn  m  im  i  ft  i  imllj  firntinwitr, 
wiil  equally  snad  o»«ijlfciag  tibst  may  alter  their 
harmony,  aad  tfaiBb  he  mR  particularly  take 
measures  to  psewoai  "tta  4ioaBnBeree  b^ween  Us  (Fnndi) 
majesty's  sulgoala  and  the  United  States  <^  Amarica  bang 
internqsted.;  and  to  canae  all  usages  received  between  oom- 
mercaal  natioeiB  to  be,  in  this  reapect,  observed,  and  all  those 
rales  which  can  be  said  to  Bofasiati  between  the  two  courts  of 
France  and  Gkteat  Britain.  In  thia  jist  ooafidaace,  tke 
undemigned  aashassador  thinks  it  superfluous  to  aeqnaint  tiie 
British  minister,  that  4e  kii^^,  his  master,  being  determiDti 
to  prafcee^  effectually  tbe  hawlhl  eooameroe  of  his  aobjacts, 
and  to  maintain  the  digaaly  of  his  flag,  has,  in  conseiiiuncet 
taken  effectual  measares,  in  concert  with  the  Thirteen  Uv^ 
and  Independent  States  of  America.** 

The  reading  of  this  Fiendi  nokd  arooaed  at  oaee  tbso^*^ 
feeling  of  eomify  betwixt  Fcsnoe  and  ikij^d.  U  ^^ 
was  a  strong  resentment  agiwait  the  Americans  hetot  ^ 
now  became  tenfold.  The  war  became  popukr  with  A 
except  the  estrame  opposMon.  Lord  North  moved  an 
appropriate  addicas  to  tJw  king^  tiie  opposition  moved  » 
an  amendaasBt  to  it,  that  his  SM^ieBty  should  dismi*  the 
ministeis.  Loyvl  •dliMiii  tem  Mk  houses  were,  ho^' 
ever,  oaxri^  by  la^ge  m^jocitiea.  In  the  ddbate  in  tkl 
oouniBH,  govenor  Fooall  deehvad  that  the  Amerieatt 
would  not  listen  to  any  tresfy  with  us,  eanept  on  theba^ 
of  being  lemimemted  te  aU  the  eq[Mnaesaod  damages  d 
thewear;  andldiatw  payii^  tivm  in mon^  was impoff^^^ 
we  must  Qsdeto  them  CaBoda,  Kotn  Scotia,  and  Newfbttnl>^ 
land.  This,  he  said,  he  know  wvnld  ba  insisted  on  If 
oongress!  To  such  a  pitch  wm  the  spirit  of  the  Ameiicam 
elated  by  the  trea^ws&Eanoe.  In  the  brds,  there  «l 
a  high  debate  on  the  oondition  of  the  navy,  which  lo^ 
Sandwich  dedaied  was  doidile  in  strength  and  number  4 
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of  the  oonteaete  for  the  army  and  nary,  in  irhich  lord 
George  Gordon  eidaiiiied,  that  North  was  the  greatest 
of  aH  oontractorB~-a  contractor  for  men,  a  contractor  for 
parhsmeni,  a  oontraotor  fnr  the  r^ieaentatires  of  the 
people ;  acnd  that  fas  eatneat  wnh^vas,  that  this  sad  miniater 
voold,  to  save  his  country  and  his  own  life,,  call  off  his 
babdtaen  from  America,  retize  with  all  the  rest  of  his 
m^mtjHi  evil  adviaeBB,  and  torn  from  hit  wickednesB  and 
live.  * 

MeaniSme,  a  ww  with  FnxMe  waa  IneritaUe.  In  ooiDB&- 
qnence  of  the  French  note,  the  king  oii^ered  lord  Stormont 
to  quit  Ftaia,  and  the  mazqnia  de  Noailks  took  his  depart 
tare  from  London,  where,  spite  of  his  official  character,  he 
was  no  longer  safe  from  popular  insult.  Ordets  were  abo 
aeot  to  the  lord-lieutenanta  of  the  Beveral  coiutiea,  to  call 
oat  the  militia.  No  time  was  lost  either  in  naming  the 
fire  oommkBioneis  to  proceed  to  America,  ia  carry  out  the 
propoMite  of  lord  North's  bUls.  Of  these,  lord  and  Sir 
l^^Uiein  Howe  were,  if  still  there,  to  make  two.  Lord 
Gariisle,  a  young  man  of  fsMhion,  was  placed  at  <^e  head  of 
the  oommiaaaon;  on  which  the  duke  of  Biohmond  said  in 
the  nppet  house,  that  one  of  the  goremors  of  America  had 
liiticnled  oongress,  because  some  of  the  memben  sate  with 
wooUeiL  ca|«  on ;  and  how  Yery  iU*chceen  must  men  of 
Mdon  be  as  an  embassf  to  men  in  woollen  ni^t-caps ! 
The  other  two  comnusBioners  were  William  Eden,  after- 
waida  lord  Auckland,  and  George,  commonly  called  goTemor 
Johnstone,  because  fomeily  governor  of  Florida. 

niroiigh  all  these  arxangements  loid  North  continued  to 
persist  in  his  resiguation.  If  the  king  had  had  any  glim* 
maing  of  irhat  was  necesBary  to  save  the  colonies,  he  would 
have  remered  him  himsdf  bng  ago.  Bat  the  only  man  who 
oookl  take  the  place  with  any  probability  of  success,  or  witii 
say  of  the  ccmfidence  oi  the  public,  wus  lord  Chatham, 
whona  the  king  regarded,  notwithstanding  his  late  apparent 
aeqaieeoenoe,  with  increasiDg  ayessLsn.  Chatham's  pride, 
vhieh  would  not  stoop  an  inch  to  mere  outside  royalty, 
&diag  the  hi^er  royalty  of  his  own  mind,  so  fiur  firom  seek- 
iog  office,  must  himself  be  sought,  and  this  deeply  offianded 
the  monaxeh.  Lord  North  could  point  to  no  other  efficient 
SDCc^Bor,  and  Greorge  angrily  r^ed^  that  as  regarded  *'  lord 
Chatfaam  and  his  crew,"  he  would  not  condescend  to  send 
jbr  ^^that  p^dious  man"  as  prime  minister;  he  would 
only  do  it  to  offer  him  and  hie  friends  places  in  the  ministry 
i4  lord  North.^ 

Thie  was  in  effect  to  say  that  he  would  not  send  for  him 
At  all^  for  Chatham  would  come  on  no  such  conditions. 
Yet  lord  North,  with  the  some  want  of  perception  of  the 
intpoeaiUe  which  induced  him  to  pass  his  bilk  for  American 
coQcUiatioik,  induced  William  Eden,  one  of  the  new  commis- 
aoneis,  to  sound  Chatham  on  this  head. 

^LnMiHaneously,  other  parties  were  working  with  the  same 
chject.  Coutta,  the  banker,  again  wrote  to  lady  Chatham, 
^jingi  "  Every  rank  looks  up  to  k»d  Chatham  with  the 
only  gleam  of  hope  which  remains;  nor  do  I  meet  with  any 
<»e^  who  does  not  kment  and  wonder  that  his  majesty  has 
not  yet  pttblidy  desired  tiie  only  hdp  that  can  have  a 
chaaee  to  extricate  the  country."  He  Ihen  mentioned  that 
lonl  Bocfaford  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  looked  upon  lord 


though  asking  nothing  for  himself,  was  ready  to  take  any 
part  in  the  executive  portion  of  \m  lordship's  plan  for  the 
good  of  his  countiy.  Soon  after,  Coutts  wrote  again, 
repeating  lord  Boohford's  anxious  desire  to  see  Chatham  at 
the  head  of  an  dSective  administration,  and  his  readiness  to 
co<K>perate  in  any  way  under  so  illustrious  a  statesman. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Kockingham  party  waived  all  claim 
on  behalf  of  their  own  head ;  each  joined  iu  the  solicitation 
that  Chatham  would  come  forward  as  the  saviour  o^  the 
state.  Eor  this  po^Mwe,  they  dispatched  his  friend  lord 
Granby  to  him  to  communicate  their  wishes.  The  king 
watched  these  negotiations  with  his  M  feeling  of  evasion, 
writing  to  lord  North,  *' I  am  extremely  indifferent  whether 
lord  Granby  goes,  or  does  not  go,  with  the  abject  mesBage  of 
the  Rockingham  pavty  to  Hayes:  I  will  certainly  send  none 
to  that  pUoa.'' 

Chatham  himself  undoubtedly  listened  to  the  united 
solicitations  of  these  different  parties.  He  was  roused  by 
the  conduct  of  France^  like  the  rest  of  the  nation.  He 
^withdrew  his  opposition  to  his  son  (lord  Pitt)  being  in  the 
army,  and  his  son  aeoordingly  re-entered  it,  and  sailed  for 
GihraltKr,  as  aide-de-eamp  to  the  governor.  He  proposed, 
if  he  toc^  the  administration,  to  send  for  prince  Frederick  of 
Brunswick — who,  under  his  f(»rmer  ministry,  had  commanded 
with  sneh  success  in  Germany--and  put  him  at  the  head  of 
the  aormy.    But  no  call  came  firom  the  obstinate  Geoige. 

In  vain  did  the  most  aealous  and  most  trusted  of  the 
king's  friends  represent  the  necessity  of  sending  ibr  the  man 
who  .before  carried  victory  into  America,  and  lowered  the 
pride  of  France.  Lord  Barrington,  secretary  at  war,  and 
one  of  those  who,  whilst  he  was  devoted  to  the  king's  party, 
had  always  given  the  soundest  advice -on  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  conflkti,  says :— ^*  I  represented  to  the  king  that 
he  had  not  one  general  im  whom  his  majesty,  the  nation,  or 
the  army  could  place  confidence,  in.  case  of  the  invasi<m  of 
Great  Britain  or  Irebmd,  and  the  necessity  there  was  of 
bringing  prince  Ferdinand  hither.  In  a  subsequent  audience 
I  thought  it  my  doty  to  represent  to  his  majesty  the  general 
dioBiay  which  prevsiled  amongst  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
arising,  as  I  apprehended,  from  an  opinion  that  the  adminis* 
trati<Hi  WM  not  equal  to  the  timeB-*-an  opinion  so  universal 
that  it  prevailed  amongst  those  who  were  most  dependent 
on  and  attached  to  nunistem,  and  even  amongst  nuniaters 
themselves.*' 

It  has  been  thought  that  a  short  time  must  have  compelled 
the  king  to  call  for  Chatham,  and  great  has  been  the  specu* 
lation  amongst  politicians  and  historians  whether  the  eaii 
would  have  been  able  to  settle  the  American  difficulty  and 
retain  the  states  as  our  colonies.  Macaulay  asRunes  the— to 
us — very  palpable  ground,  that  he  would  have  failed  in  the 
i^itempt ;  that  he  himself  had  alwagrs  decbeed  that  America 
could  not  be  'conquered ;  and  IhsBefore,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  ooukl  conquer  America  and  France  combined.  It  appears 
to  us,  however,  Ihathe  womkl  not  have  attempted,  to  conquer 
America,  but  to  have  negotiated  with  her,  said  that  such 
negotiatixHia  must  have  proved  abortive,  so  far  as  retention 
of  the  unkm  was  concerned.  We  think  no  onecan have 
studied  thecharaoterand temper  of  Ihe  Amerieans,  o^Moially 
of  the  leading  stata^-^hose  of  New  England  and  Virginia 
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there  was  a  firm  resolve  there,  never  to  return  to  the 
English  rule.  That  Chatham,  had  he  been  in  his  full 
vigour,  could  and  would  have  beaten  both  the  Americans 
and  the  French,  had  he  undertaken  it,  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever.  Under  the  influence  of  his  great  mind  a  totally 
new  spirit  would  have  sprung  up  in  the  national  heart ; 
heroes  worthy  of  victory  would  have  started  up  as  by  instant 
creation,  under  the  influence  of  his  animating  genius ;  other 
Wolfeb  would  have  achieved  other  triumphs ;  other  admirals 
would  have  encountered  and  dispersed  the  French  fleets. 
There  would  have  been  an  end  of  those  sloth-like,  creeping, 
half-awake  commanders  and  besotted  measures  which  despised 
sound  counsel  and  invited  defeat.  For  nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  the  success  of  the  Americans  arose  from  the  un- 
exampled imbecility  of  our  statesmen,  our  generals,  and  our 
admirals,  at  that  most  disgraceful  epoch.  Before  a  CKve 
or  a  Wellington,  the  shoeless,  and  shirtless,  and  powder- 
leas  hordes  of  Americans  would  have  been  scattered  as  leaves 
by  an  autumn  wind.  As  it  was,  they  found  it  impossible  to 
cope  with  our  sluggish  snails  of  generals  and  torpedo  admirals, 
and  were  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  only  European 
power  which  could  ever  cope  with  Eugland.  By  the  wretched 
imbecility  of  our  officers  and  the  arms  of  France,  America 
became  free.  It  was  the  will  of  Providence,  and  the  usual 
powers  and  intellects  of  England  were  blunted  and  im- 
poverished by  Providence  to  that  end.  In  the  words  of 
Wordsworth,  a  little  varied,  there  was  at  that  period — with 
a  few  grand  exceptio 


Perpetoal  empt^ncas,  nnoeaiing  chango, 
No  master  spirit,  no  determined  road ; 
But  equally  a  want  of  deeds  and  men. 

^Lord  BarringtoD  truly  told  the  king  that  we  had  no  single 
general  in  whom  nation  or  army  could  place  confidence. 
Lord  Chatham  himself  was  no  longer  what  he  had  beeu. 
He  was  old,  diseased,  and  incapable  of  the  exertion  of  mind 
and  body  which  the  exigency  demanded.  The  time  was 
come  when  Providence  had  fresh  labours  for  us.  We  had 
planted  and  peopled  America.  It  could  now  go  alone  ;  and 
He  was  calling  us  to  create  fresh  empires  at  the  antipodes, 
doomed  within  half  a  century  to  be  worth  a  dozen  Americas 
to  us ;  a  most  marvellous  apparition  of  an  Australasian  world, 
then  lying  unborn  to  civilisation,  to  commerce,  and  to  art. 

The  days  of  Chatham  were  &r  nearer  their  close  than  was 
suspected.  Whilst  the  country  was  calling  him  to  the  head 
of  affairs,  God  was  calling  him  away.  One  more  sudden 
blaze  of  his  high  intellect,  and  he  was  gone.  Whilst  the 
subject  of  America  continued  to  be  discassed  in  both  houses 
with  much  acrimony  and  little  result,  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
seeing  that  Chatham  did  not  come  forward,  took  a  decided 
step:  He  gave  notice,  on  the  7th  of  April,  of  an  address  to 
the  king,  entreating  him  to  withdraw  both  his  fleets  and 
armies  from  the  United  States,  and  make  peace  with  them 
on  such  terms  as  should  secure  their  goodwill.  This  was 
giving  up  the  contest  with  a  most  impolitic  precipitancy, 
which  would  have  left  England  at  the  mercy  of  American 
conceit,  and  of  that  selfish  chicane  which  had  distinguished 
congreas  and  ita  Franklins  and  Silas  Deanes  from  the  first, 
-combined  with  that  braggart  bullyism,  which  has  equally 
distinguished  North  America  down  to  the  days  of  general 


taken  of  this  innocent  candour ;  and  no  conclusion  would 
have  been  possible  but  one  of  unmitigated  shame  to  }]». 
The  marquis  of  Rockingham  coincided  in  this  absurd  idea ;  at 
the  same  time  that  both  these  extsaoidinary  dipbmatiste 
regarded  the  severance  of  the  United  States  from  us  as  tiie 
ruin  of  our  trade. 

Chatham,  equally  of  that  opinion,  and  equally  blind  to 
the  necessity  of  admitting  the  independence  of  the  cobsies, 
was  roused  effectually  by  this  noticsi  Richmond  had  vrittoi 
to  him,  inclosing  a  draught  of  his  intended  motion,  and 
saying,  "As  I  beUeye  your  lordship,  and  those  I  have  the 
honour  to  act  with,  are  agreed  as  to  the  impracticability 
of  compelling  America  to  subjection  by  war,  I  think  the 
difierence  could  only  be  as  to  the  more  or  less  sangoise 
expectations  we  might  form  of  what  could  be  obtained  by 
their  consent.  The  circumstances  are  much  changed  of 
late,  and  may  possibly  now  make  our  degrees  of  hope  mon 
similar."  He  added,  that  if  this  should  meet  his  lonUiip'4 
^approbation,  and  still  more  so,  if  his  health  should  enable 
him,  he  hoped  to  have  the  honour  of  his  support. 

The  very  next  day,  Chatham  replied  through  the  handcf 
his  son,  lord  Pitt,  that  it  was  "  an  unspeakable  concern  ta 
him  to  find  himself  so  widely  at  variance  with  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  as  that  between  the  sovereignty  and  the  aUtffianct 
of  America  ;**  that,  though  the  duke  despaired  of  arriring  it 
a  successful  issue,  he  himself  was  inclined  to  attempt  it 
before  this  bad  grew  worse ;  and  that  he  meant  to  be  ia 
town  on  the  morrow.  And  there,  indeed,  he  was,  thoogb 
more  like  a  ghost  than  a  living  man.  He  was  supported 
into  the  house  by  his  son  William,  and  his  son-in-law,  lord 
Mahon,  wrapped  in  flannel,  pale  and  emaciated.  His  lar^o 
wig  seemed  to  bury  his  worn,  shrunken  fiaoe,  except  the 
still  piercing  eye,  and  tlie  aquiline  nose.  'When  the  Joke 
of  Richmond  had  made  his  motion,  and  lord  Wejrooutli, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  had  replied  to  it,  CUtfaaiiJ 
arose.  Lord  Camden  says,  that  in  speaking,  "  he  was  not 
like  himself:  his  speech  faltered,  his  sentences  were  br^. 
and  his  mind  not  master  of  itself.  His  words  were  sfare:e 
of  unconnected  eloquence ;  ^  and  flashes  of  the  same  fire,  wfaic° 
he,  Ptometheus-like,  had  stolen  from  heaven,  were  thei 
returning  to  the  place  whence  they  were  taken." 

In  Seward's  "Anecdotes  of  Distinguished  Persons ''^« 
have  a  very  striking  picture  of  his  last  appearasce  a 
parliament.  He  took  one  hand  from  his  crutch,  raised 
it,  casting  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  said ;— *'  I  thaw 
God  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  come  here  this  day  io 
perform  my  duty,  and  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  baa  ^ 
deeply  impressed  my  mind.  I  am  old  and  infinn :  I  b*^^ 
one  foot,  more  than  one  foot,  in  the  grave  ;  I  am  risen  fm 
my  bed  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country— perli*P 
never  again  to  speak  in  this  house." 

The  impressive  spectacle  of  that  great  man,  who  had  « 
often  shaken  that  house  with  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence, 
and  made  the  world  tremble  at  the  very  sound  of  his  nam^ 
thus  hovering  on  the  verge  of  life,  and  these  solemn  words, 
hushed  the  house  into  a  silence  like  that  of  the  tomb.  AU 
was  deep  attention,  and  even  in  bosoms  antagonistic  in  prm- 
ciple,  were  profound  interest  and  respect.  His  words,  we  f 
and  faltering  at  first,  grew,  as  he  warmed  with  his  sabject. 
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batUiog  with  his  feeUeneaB  of  frame  he  pat  forth,  in  one 

lart  great  effort,  the  power  of  hig  q>irit. 
"Mjlords,'^  he  said,  ^'I  r^oice  that  the  grave  has  not 

ckned  upon  me ;    that  I  am  still  ahve  to  lift  np  my  yoice 

against  the  diamembennent  of  this  ancient  and  most  noble 

moDftrchy.     Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  hand  of  infirmity, 

/imlitde  able  to  assist  my  oountry  in  this  most  perilous 
canjauctaro;  bat,  my  lords,  whilst  I  hare  sense  and  memoiy, 
Iwzfi  neror  Consent  to  depriye  the  royal  ofiBspriDg  of  the 
hom  of  Bmnswick,  the  heins  of—"  here  he  faltered  for 
SQB^  moments,  whilst  striving  to  recall  the  name — "of 
the  princess  Sophia,  of  their  fairest  inheritance.  My  lords, 
his  mtqesty  succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in  extent  as  its 
Kpatation  was  unsullied.  Shall  we  tarnish  tiie  lustre  of 
tut  empire  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights  and 
5iir^  poBOonBionB?  Shall  this  great  kingdom,  which  has 
survived  whole  and  entire  the  Danish  depredations,  the 
Scottish  inroads,  and  the  Norman  coaqnest — ^that  hss  stood 
the  threatened  inva^on  of  the  Spanish  armada,  now  &11 
prostrate  before  the  house  of  Bourbon? 

"  Sorely,  my  lords,  this  nation  is  no  longor  what  it  was! 
Syi  a  people  that  fifteen  years  ago  were  the  terror  of  the 
mrld  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  this  anci^it,  inveterate 
aaemy — ^Take  all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace?'  It  is 
iatpoBBiblel  I  wage  war  with  no  man  or  set  of  men ;  I  wish 
for  none  of  their  employmients ;  nor  would  I  co-operate  with 
men  who  persist-  in  unretracted  error — who,  instead  of 
icting  on  a  firm,  decisive  line  of  conduct,  halt  between  two 
opinioofi^  where  there  is  no  middle  path.  In  God's  name, 
if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace  or 
nr,  and  the  former  cannot  be  {reserved  with  honour,  why 
is  not  the  latter  conunenced  without  hesitation  ?  I  am  not, 
I  (xmfess,  well  informed  of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom ; 
but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its  just  rights, 
though  I  know  them  not.  Bat,  my  kids,  any  state  is 
better  than  despair.  Let  us,  at  least,  make  one  effort,  and 
if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like  men  I " 

M  lord  Chatham  sate  down,  lord  Tonple,  his  brother-in- 
•aw,  said  to  him,  '*  Tou  forgot  to  mention  what  we  talked 

1  ShaE  I  get  up?"  To  which  he  replied,  "No,  no;  I 
^nil  do  it  by-and-by." 

The  duke  of  Richmond  rose  to  reply.     ^  My  brds,"  he 

aid,  "  there  is  not  a   person  present  who  more  sincerely 

v^ssbes  than  I  do  that  America  should  remain  dependent  on 

uii  country.    But,  as  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  now  totally 

^pnicticable,  I  am  anxious   to  retain   the  Americans   as 

^cs,  became,  if  they  are  not  on  terms  of  friendship  with  us, 

^^7  must  necessarily  throw   themselves  into  the  arms  of 

Francfc.     If  we  go  to  war  with  France  on  account  of  the 

•aur  treaty,  Ae  colonies  will  look  upon  thoBaehres  as  bound 

u  honour  to  assist  her.     And  what  prospect  of  success  have 

''^?      Xot    one  of  your  lordships    has  a  more  grateful 

w  imory  of  theservioes  performed  for  his  country  by  the  noble 

^1.     He  raised  its  gkiy,  reputation,  aad  success  to  a  pitch 

•'•-■ver  before  experienced  by  any  other  nation.    The  name  of 

Chatham  will  ever  be  niear  to  EnghEdunen ;   but  while  I 

LTant  this,  I  am  convinced  that  the  name  of  Chatham  is  not 

•'tie  to  perform  impossibilities,  or  to  restore  the  country  to 

the  state  it  was  in  when  he,  in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  was 


flouridiing  condition,  the  result  of  the  eminent  abilities  of 
that  great  man  and  able  financier,  Mr.  Pelham ;  then^  our 
navy  was  in  an  admirable  condition,  imder  the  direction 
and  care  of  a  most  aUe  officer,  lord  Anson ;  then,  the 
influence  of  the  crown  had  not  reached  its  present  alarming 
and  dangerous  height.  We  had,  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
war,  only  France  to  contend  with ;  and,  when  Spain  com- 
menced hostilities,  France  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb, 
having  already  lost  her  navy  and  the  best  of  her  colonies  ^ 
then,  America  fought  for  us ;  but  now,  instead  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  against  France  and  ^Kiin,  France, 
Spain,  and  America  would  be  united  against  Great  Britain. 
Lord  Chatham  himself  had  fiiiled  to  point  out  the  means 
for  sustaining  so  unequal  a  contest — had  confisssed  he  knew 
them  not." 

Chatham  rose,  in  the  deepest  indignation,  to  answer  the 
duke,  but  the  violence  of  his  feelings  overcame  him  ;  he 
staggered  and  fell  in  a  fit  or  swoon,  and  would  have  been 
prostrated  on  the  floor  but  for  the  assistance  of  some  friendly 
hands.  He  lay  apparently  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  whole 
house  was  agitated;  the  peers  crowded  round  him  in  the 
greatest  commotion ;  all  except  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  -who 
beheld  the  &11  of  his  ancient  rival  almost  as  tmmoved,  says 
lord  Camden,  "  as  the  senseless  body  itself."  His  youngest 
son,  John  Charles  Pitt,  was  there,  and  exerted  himself  to 
render  all  poesible  assistance.  The  insensible  orator  was 
carried  in  the  arms  of  his  Mends  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Sargent,  m  Downing  Street.  By  the  prompt  aid  of  a 
physician,  he  was  in  some  degree  recalled  to  consciousness, 
and  within  a  few  days  was  conveyed  to  his  own  dwelling  at 
Hayes.  There  he  lingered  till  the  morning  of  May  11th, 
when  he  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

In  Chatham,  England  lost  her  greatest  character  of  that 
period.  As  an  orator  and  as  a  statesman  he  was  equally 
eminent.  The  success  of  his  plans  and  his  administratiou 
was  eridenced  in  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  the  expulsion  of 
the  iSfench  from  almost  the  whole  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  the  rapid  development  of  our  Indian  empire. 
He  successively  punished  France  and  Spain,  and  raised  the 
reputation  of  Engknd  to  an  unprecedented  pitch.  These 
benefits  and  glories  might  have  been  carried  immensely 
ferther,  had  it  not  been  for  his  indomitable  pride.  By  a 
more  conceding  and  accommodating  disposition,  he  migh 
have  acquired  probably  a  great  influence  over  the  kmg,  and 
thus  have  saved  his  country  the  calamities  which  he  lived  to 
see  heaped  on  it  by  incompetent  ministers.  His  unbend- 
ing pride  frequently  amounted  to  little  short  of  insanity,  and 
disgusted  and  tired  out  his  most  zealous  friends.  To  this  un- 
fortunate quality  his  persecutions  by  gout,  and  the  makdy  re- 
sulting from  it,  which  held  him  spell-bound  for  some  years, 
added  force  and  aggravated  these  evils,  rendering  him  insensi- 
ble to  the  calamitii.^  of  the  kingdom.  But,  with  all  his  faults, 
he  never  ceased,  when  in  any  degree  of  health  and  conscious- 
ness, to  maintain  the  most  lofty  principles  of  liberty  and  right. 
In  domestic  life  he  was  as  easy  and  amiable  as  he  was  high  and 
severe  in  his  public  character.  He  was  fond  of  the  country, 
and  spent  much  time  in  gardening.  As  a  whole,  he  stands 
in  his  place  in  history  a  great  and  commanding  figure ;  for 
a  noble  style  of  eloquence,  and  for  grasp,  vigour,  and  success 
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On  the  day  of  Chatbam's  death,  his  frienrand  disciple, 
colonel  Baird,  announced  the  melancholy  event  in  the  house 
of  commons,  and  moved  that  his  funeral  should  be  conducted 
at  the  public  charge,  and  his  remains  be  deposited  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  This  was  seconded  by  Thomas  Townshend, 
afterwards  secretary  of  state,  and  lord.  Sydney.  All  parties 
consented,  with  many  praises,  to  this  suggestion ;  but 
Rigby,  probably  to  defeat  the  motion  by  traversing  it  with 
another,  hinted  that  he  thought  a  public  monument  would 
be  a  more  lasting  and  suitable  .  testimony .  of  the  public 
regard.  If  this  was  his  purpose,  he  must  have  been  greatly 
mortified  to  see  Dunning  rise,  and  declare  that  he  highly 
approved  of  both,  and  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  both 
honours  should  be  conferred  on  the  departed  statesman. 
Scarcely  was  this  motion  put  from  the  chair,  when  lord 
^orth,  who  had  gone  home  expecting  nothing  of  this  kind, 
came  hurrying  in,  and  declared  his  satisfaction  in  arriving 
in  time  to  give  his  vote  for  it.  He  regretted,  he  said,  that 
the  haste  with  which  he  had  retraced  his  steps  had  not 
left  him  breath  to  express  the  profound  respect  which 
he  entertained  for  the  memory  of  the  earl  of  Chatham. 
The  amendment,  including  both  motions,  was  carried 
unanimously.    ^  . 

Two  days  afterward^  lord  John  Cavendish  introduced  the 
subject  of  a  further  testimony  of  public  regard  for  the 
departed.  It  was  well  known  that  Chatham,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ten  thousand  pounds  1^  him  by  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  not^thstanding  the  emoluments  of  his  places 
and  pensions,  and  the  noble  estate  bequeathed  to  him  by 
Sir  William  Pynsent,  was  stiU  in  debt.  Lord  John 
Cavendish  put  on  ihe  score  of  disinterestedness  what 
ought  probably  to  have  been  placed  to  the  account  of  free 
living  and  little  care  of  money,  and  called  on  parliament  to 
reward  the  descendants  of  the  earl  for  the  great  addition 
which  he  had  made  to  the  empire  as  well  as  to  its  glory. 
Lord  North  cordiaUy  assented,  Burke  and  Fox  supported 
the  proposal,  and  colonel  Barr^  drew  a  comparison  betwixt 
the  honours  and  estates  conferred  on  Marlborough  and  the 
poor  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a-year  bestowed  on 
Chatham,  omitting,  however,  to  mention  the  three  thousand 
pounds  a-year  previously  settled  on  lady  Chatham. 

An  address,  founded  on  this  resolution,  was  carried  to  the 
king,  who  faithfully  kept  the  word  he  had  given  nearly 
Xhree  years  before.  Chatham  had  then,  through  lord 
North,  sought  to  get  his  own  pension  continued  to  his 
second  son,  William  Pitt,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
minister.  On  that  occasion,  George  UI.  had  declared 
that  the  conduct  of  Chatham  of  late  had  totally  obUferated 
any  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  former  merits ;  that,  as  to  any 
gratitude  to  be  expected  from  him  or  his  family,  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  lives  had  shown  them  destitute  of  that  most 
honourable  sentiment;  but  that,  when  decrepitude  or 
death  should  put  an  end  to  him  as  a  trumpet  of  sedition, 
he  would  not  punish  the  children  for  the  father's  sins,  but 
would  place  the  second  son's  name  where  Chatham's  had 
been.  He  now  consented  to  that ;  an  annuity  bill  settled 
four  thousand  pounds  a-year  on  the  heirs  of  Chatham, 
to  whom  the  title  should  descend,  which  received  the 
sanction  of  parliament ;  and  the  commons,  moreover,  voted 


Both  these  motions  passed  the  house  of  commons  unani- 
mously; but,  in  the  upper  house,  the  duke  of  Chandos 
attacked  the  grants,  and  condemned  severely  tho  custom  of 
loading  the  country  with  annuities  in  perpetuity.  A  few 
other  lords  joined  him  in  bitter  remarks  on  the  political 
coiiduCt  of  Chatham,  and  attributed  to  him  nearly  all  th^ 
evils  which,  in  truth,  a  set  of  far  inferior  men,  in  defiance 
of  his  remonstrances,  had  brought  upon  the 'nation.  The 
bill  was,  however  carried  by  forty-two  votes  to  eleren, 
though  four  noble  lords  entered  a  protest  against  it,  namely, 
lord  chancellor  Bathurst,  the  duke  of  Chandoe,  lord  Paget, 
and  Markham,  archbishop  of  York.  The  archbi^ops 
protest  was  well  known  to  originate  in  resentment  for  some 
severe  strictures  of  Chatham's  on  a  sermon  by  him,  *'  on  the 
ideas  of  savage,  liberty  in  America, ''  which  Chatham 
designated  as  embodying  the  principles  of  Atterbury  and 
Sacheverel.    :  .    : 

'  In  tl^e  upper  house,  too,  lord  Shelburne, moved,  on  the 
13th  of  April,  that,  all  the  peers  should  attend  .the  funeral; 
but  this  was  overruled .  by  a  majority  of  ;  one^ —  a  proxy. 
There  was  an  attempt .  by  the  city  to  have  the  remains  of 
the  earl,  who  had.  always  been  highly  popular  in  London, 
deposited  in  St.  Paul's.  .Their  petition  .was  supported  br 
Burke  and  Dunning,  but  was  too  late,  the  arrangemenb: 
being  already  made  for  Westminster.  The  funeral  was  but 
poorly  attended.  •  Few  members  of  either  house  were  ihm, 
except  those^  of  the  opposition.  Gibbon. says  that  "thi 
government  ingeniously  contrived  to  secure .  the  double 
odium  of  suffering,  the  thing  to  be  done,  and. of  doing  it 
with  an  ill  grace."  Burke  and  SaviUe,  Thomas  Tow-nthemi. 
and  Dunning,  were  pall-bearets ;  colonel  Baire  cairied  the 
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banner  of  the  barony  of  Chatham,  supported  by  the  marquis 
of  Rockin^haia  wid  the  dukes  of  Richmond,  Northumber- 
land, and  Mayhewter;  William  Fitt,  in  the  place  of  his 
elder  brother^  win  warn  gone  to  Gibraltar,  was  the  chief 
mouraer,  foUowod  bf  et^t  peers,  as  assistant  mourners, 
amonflBt  wham  irae  lord  Sbdburue  and  lord  Camden. 
The  tomb  of  Gfaal^aim,  which  also  contains  the  remains  of 
his  iilustarioiiB  bob,  WilJiaa  Fitt,  is  in  the  north  transept 
of  the  abb^,  disttagofldied  by  the  statue  soon  afterwards 
erected  to  Us  h<HionE. 

The  motion  of  the  dake  of  Bichiiumd,  lor  acknowledging 
the  independenoe  of  AmcEiea^  whkk  w«b  interrupted  by  the 
sudden  lllnen  of  Chatham,  was  reeumed  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  i^  loot  by  fifty-five  Yotes  against  thirty- 
three.  On  tiw  7th  of  July  the  king  closed  the  sessicm, 
dedaiing,  in  hm  Bpeedi,  his  desire  to  presenre  the  peace  of 
Euiqpe,  and  dargiBg  thai  poww  by  which  it  should  be 
broken  with  aU  the  £ukal  oonaequenoeB  ai  the  war. 

During  thi&seaBon,  sondxy  mattecs  came  before  pariiament, 
which  the  conneetkoi  of  the  great  story  of  the  American 
conflict  has  hitherto  left  untold.  Burgoyne  returned  to 
England  before  the  nskm  dosed,  and  demanded  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  stating  his  own  case  before  the  hooae  of  commons. 
That  opportunity  wis  aeoorded  him,  and  he  made  an  able 
defence,  throwing  the  bhime  greatly  on  lord  George 
(rermaine,  for  haying  tied  up  his  hands  by  orders  positiye 
and  unqualified  in  eases  where  latitude  should  be  giren  to  a 
genfioral  to  act  according  to  ciicumstanoeB.  He  bhuned  Sir 
Wniiam  Howe  for  not  sending  a  force  up  the  North  River 
to  Albany ;  and  he  refbted  the  charge  that  he  had  been  at 
Taiianoe  with  genersk  Philips  and  Frazer,  who  senred  under 
him.  On  the  otherhand,  lord  George  Grermaine  declared  that 
Burgoyne  had  plen^  of  freedom  to  act  aooording  to  circum- 
stances,  whkh  noprariousphuiBoouki  enable  him  to  foreeee; 
that  the  fiuiit  of  defeat  lay  entirely  with  himself ;  that  he  had 
had  a  fine  and  effident  anny  pot  into  his  handa— in  &ct, 
nearly  the  whole  fine  that  he  himself  had  demanded;  thathe 
should  not  have  given  np  his  communication  with  the  laliea 
whilst  he  had  no  certainly  of  being  met  by  an  army  firom 
New  Tork;  and  that  he  had  raised  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
cans by  sending  too  small  a  force  against  Bennington,  and 
had  committed  the  capital  mistake  of  selecting  for  this 
expedition,  which  required  promptness  and  speed,  the 
slowest  of  all  foragners,  the  Germans.     ^ 

The  fact  was,  that  goverament  had  made  a  fatal  blunder 
in  setting  aside  Sir  Guy  Gadeton,  who  knew  the  country 
and  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  for  Burgoyne, 
who  had  been  chosan  merely  as  many  men,  both  civil  and 
military,  are  dioeen — not  for  any  particolar  fitnem,  but 
because  thej  are  violent  in  opposition,  and  it  is  dcaizahle  to 
silence  them.  The  king  had  shown  Bm^joyne  the  moat  un- 
quaUfied  resentment  on  his  return;  he  xcfosed  to  admit  faim 
at  court,  and  told  those  about  him  to  Mk  him  why  he  Imd 
abandoned  his  army?  and  why  he  had  left  hk  officers  and 
men  behind  him?  Borgoyne,  seeing  thnt  he  should  obtain 
no  advantage  from  parhament,  vehementiy  demanded  a 
court-martial.  "  I  provoke  a  trial ! "  he  cried ;  "  give  me 
inquiry  !  I  put  the  interests  that  hang  most  emphatically 
by  the  heart-strings  of  man— fortune—my  honour— my 
head— I  had  almost  said,  my  salvation— upon  the  test ! " 


Lord  George  Germaine  was  excited,  bitter,  and  personal, 
as  usual.  He  thought  a  court-martial  a  proper  tribuDsl. 
He  said  general  Burgoyne  had  aj^pealed  to  the  testimony  of 
M.  St.  Luc,  a  Canadian  officer ;  and  what  waa  the  testi- 
mony of  M.  St.  Luc  to  hiBMel^  kfd  George?  ThatBor- 
goyne  waa  a  brave  man^  bat  as  dull  and  heavy  as  a  Genaan. 
Mr.  Temple  Luttrell  saKeasUoaUy  aUadsd  to  tha  conrt-martu] 
which  tried  lord  Greoiige  §at  skottdng  at  Miaden ;  and  loid 
George  flew  into  a  rage,  and  challenged  LnlMl,  but  ao 
openly,  that  aH  miafaMf  waa  prevented  by  the  aaiaaat^t- 
areoB,  and  so  tibds  matter  ended. 

On  the  6th  of  May  Bcuke  hid  bnwg^  forwMd  a  MSHve 
for  the  benefit  of  his  kn^p-oppnaed  eoantiy.  It  waa^  tint 
LreUnd  should  enjoy  the  privilege-  of  ei^xNrting  its  own 
manafifectnres,  wocdlsn  dotha  and  wnettena  ezeepted,  ted  of 
importbag  from  the  coast  el  Aftiea  and  othor  tecign 
aetftkments  aH  goods  thai  tfaegp  wanted,  eieei^  indigo 
and  tobaoeo.  They  were  to  haie  the  addUMnal  pdviloge 
of  aenfiing  to  Engknd,  datj*fireai  cmttui  yana^  Iii^  aiil- 
doth,  and  eofdage.  Parliament,  for  onoe,  looked  on  thoe 
demands  with  frmwr.  They  reoeJIected  that  the  AmcricsDs 
had  endeavoured  to  euite  dioaffigtion  asiongak  the  Irish,  by 
reference  to  ihid  unjust  sestnetsoiia  on  thear  eoaHaaice  by 
the  selfishness  of  England,  and  tlwgp  folt  tha  kat  of  the 
American  trade,' and  were  willmg  to  ewionffay  coimaeKe 
in  some  otiier  dtrection.  Lord  Nngent  ecMjperafted  with 
Burke  in  this  endeavour.  Bat  the  lynx-eyed  avarice  of  the 
English  mesdants  was  inatantly  up  in  anas.  Doriag  tbe 
Easter  receoi,  a  host  of  petitioas  waa  got  iqp  agNflSt  tJiis 
just  oonoesBon.  The  city  of  Briatol,  wMch  waa  refaeented 
by  Burke,  threatened  to  dimim  Iwn  at  tfas  neat  deotioa,  if 
he  persMted  in  tins  aNwnpt  to^aitwd  eoaunenial  jastiei  to 
Irehmd;  but  Burke  told  them  that  he  mnat  leaveihabto 
them;  for  himself,  he  must  advocate  free  tnda,  vfakh,  if  tb^y 
once  tried  it,  they  would  find  frur  mmsa  advaategesos  than 
monopdy.  They  kept  their  word,  and  thflwhia&  out  for 
his  independence.  At  the  same  iinie,  the  £ag&b 
merchants,  as  tiiey  had  always  done  befon  by  htk/i^i 
triumphed  to  a  great  extent.  Th^  demanded  to  he  heard 
in  committee  by  counsel,  and  the  biils  were  ahovn  de«n  ^^ 
the  least  possible  d^^ree  of  benefit. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  question.  Sir  Geoi«e  Seville 
brought  forward  another,  of  vital  iiuportaafle  to  the  Iiisfa, 
as  well  as  to  a  considerable  body  in  Ekigland.  This  w«  & 
bill  for  rdieving  cathdicB,  by  r^)ealing  iht  penaJtiw  *Dd 
disabiHties  imposed  by  the  10th  and  11th  of  King  WittuB 
nL  The  hardships  sought  to  be  removed  waia  thrte:— He 
prohibition  of  catholic  priests  or  jeaoiia  teaithing  thor  own 
doetrines  in  their  own  churches,  saeh  an  ast  being  higfa 
tivaaon  in  natives  and  fdony  in  foragnaga ;  the  forfeitves 
by  popmh  heirs  of  their  prapetty,  who  leoaived  Hieirednea- 
tion  abroad,  in  sodi  casas  the  eatataa  gdng  to  the  aeaieBt 
pwitostant  heir;  the  power  ffvm  to  a  pioteBlair  to  iai^e 
the  eatate  of  las  &tfaer,  or  next  kinsMan,  who  ^  & 
cathofic,  during  his  lifetime ;  and  the  ddiening  aH  «atbefics 
from  acquiring  legal  property  by  any  ol^flr  means  than 
descent.  Stirring  memorials  were  preeented  to  the  king 
from  catholics,  declaring  that  they  held  no  principles  incom- 
patible with  the  duties  of  good  citizens ;  tiiat  their  conduct, 
during  a  long  course  of  restriction  and  unpopularity,  had 
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boen  peaceable  and  loyal,  whilst  the  seventy  of  goyernment 
had  not  in  any  degree  diminished  their  reverence  for  it,  or 
their  attachment  to  the  constitution.  Dunning  declared 
the  restrictions  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  and  perfectly  use- 
iess,  as  they  were  never  enforced ;  but  Sir  George  Saville 
said  that  was  not  really  the  fact,  for  that  he  himself 
knew  catholics  who  lived  in  daily  terror  of  informers  and  of 
the  infliction  of  the  law.  Thurlow,  still  attorney-general, 
but  about  to  ascend  the  woolsack,  promptly  supported  the 
bill ;  and  Henry  Dundas,  the  lord-advocate  of  Scotland, 
lamented  that  it  would  afford  no  relief  to  his  own  country. 
These  acts  did  not  affect  Scotland,  as  they  had  been 
passed  before  the  union;  but  Scotland  had  a  similar  act 
passed  by  its  own  parliament,  and  he  promised  to  move  for 
the  repeal  of  this  Scottish  act  in  the  next  session.  In  the 
commons  there  was  an  almost  total  unanimity  on  the  subject ; 
and  in  the  lords,  the  bishop  of  Peterborough  was  nearly  the 
only  person  who  stiODgly  opposed  it.  He  contended,  that 
if,  as  it  was  contended,  these  acts  were  a  dead  letter, 
why  disturb  the  dead?  But  he  declared  that  there  was  a 
danger  to  the  Anglican  church  in  repealing  the  law  which 
strengthened  it,  by  continning  to  protestants  rather  than 
catholics  the  suecesBions  to  large  properties  or  fees.  The  bill 
passed,  for  it  was  deemed  a  good  opportunity  to  tranquilise 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

But  smoothly  as  this  transaction  had  passed,  there  was 
a  hurricane  behind.  The  threatened  extension  of  the 
measure  to  Scotland  roused  aU  the  presby terian  bigotry  of 
Sootland.  Hie  acrid  eawnce  of  Greneva  brought  thither  by 
Knox  at  once  rose  to  the  surfiAce.  The  synod  of  Gla^w 
and  other  synods  passed  resolutions  vowing  to  oppose  to  the 
utmost  any  interference  with  the  Scottish  act  for  the 
suppreBBion  of  popery.  Press  and  pulpit  were  speedily  in- 
flamed; associations  were  formed  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  most  of  the  towns,  fw  the  defence  of  the  protestant 
interest.  All  the  old  persecutions  and  insults  of  catholics 
were  renewed ;  they  could  not  safely  appear  in  the  streets, 
or  remain  safely  in  their  houses. .  .Not  even  those  liberal 
enough  to  advocate  the  just  rights  of  catholics  were  safe,  at 
least  from  rude  treatment.  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian, 
was  hooted,  when  he  went  abroad,  as  a  favourer  of  the  papists. 
There  was  as  yet  no  more  toleration  in  Scotland  than 
if  a  Wilfiam  in.  had  neverappeared  in  this  country.  From 
Scotland  the  intolerant  leaven  spread  to  England.  It  grew 
fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  in  a  while  found  a  proper  champion 
in  the  hot-headed  lord  George  Gordon,  whose  expbits  as  the 
Coryi^UBUs  of  riot,  and  fire,  and  confusion,  culminated  two 
years  kter  in  the  scenes  of  destruction  and  terror  for  ever 
memorable  as  the  Gordon  riots. 

During  this  session  lord  Barrington  was  anxious  to  retire 
fomhispostofBecretary  at  war.  He  had  seen  the  whole 
Amerioan  iaanpaign  carried  on  in  direct  defiance  of  the  sen- 
^ble  coarse  he  had  recommended,  of  securing  the  chief  towns, 
hiockading  the  ports,  and  taking  care  never  to  follow  the 
Ainericans  inyto  the  interior.  He  had  requested  lord  North 
to  allow  him  to  rodgn  his  seat  in  the  commons  before  the 
*iew8  of  Bnrgoyne's  surrender  arrived.  This  was  a  crowning 
proof  of  the  aselessness  of  his  advice  to  government.  Again, 
On  the  dlst  of  May  lord  Barrington  desired  lord  North  to 
give  him  the  Chiltem  Hundreds.    As  North,  however,  did 


not  mention  the  matter  to  the  king  as  he  had  promised, 
Barrington  did  it  himself,  and  obtained  permission  to  accept 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  but  not  to  quit  his  post  as  secretary 
at  war  till  a  suitable  successor  could  be  found. 

All  this  time  lord  North  was  himself  equally  anxious  to  be 
quit  of  the  onus  of  the  conduct  of  the  government,  which  had 
been  so  disastrous  in  his  hands.  He  had  been  splicitous 
that  Chatham  should  have  taken  his  place ;  but  now  that 
Chatham  was  gone,  it  was  impossible  to  see  how  a  strong 
cabinet  could  be  formed.  There  was  no  single  man  who 
could  be  pointed  out  as  of  sufBcient  strength  in  public 
opinion  to  head  an  administration.  Burke  stood  high  for 
eloquence,  but  no  one  gave  him  the  credit  for  sufficient  coolness 
and  firmness  to  wield  the  powers  of  government  at  such  a 
momentous  crisis.  The  king  instructed  North  to  remain ; 
and,  in  that  good  ibture,  which  was  his  great  characteristic, 
he  still  held  office,  having  Thurlow  appointed  lord  chancellor 
instead  of  lord  Bathurst,  but  only  to  accumulate  on  his  head 
more  overwhelming  disaster  and  disgrace. 

If  the  affairs  of  England  in  America  looked  disooura^g, 
those  of  America  herself  were  far  worse.  The  Newfoundland 
fishery  and  the  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  hitherto  the  main 
reliance  of  New  England,  had  been  broken  up.  Nine 
hundred  trading  vessels  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  such  as  they  retained  were  of  little  value. 
The  coasting  trade  was  destroyed,  and  Boston  and  the  other 
New  England  states,  cut  off  from  their  usual  supplies,  were 
reduced  to  great  distress,  and  this  was  augmented  by  the. 
embargoes  which  the  different  states  began  to  levy  upon  each 
other.  To  add  to  the  suffering,  congress  went  on  issuing 
fresh  shoals  of  paper  money— the  only  mode  they  had  of 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  already  the  liabilities  of 
congress  amounted  to  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  was 
far  from  showing  the  extent  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
The  individual  states  had  made  their  own  issues,  and  all 
were  deeply  in  debt.  The  sum  total  of  expenditure  was  not 
less  than  sixty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

This  was  the  financial  situation  of  the  states  at  the 
opening  of  the  year.  Congress  had  recommended  the 
imposition  of  taxes,  but  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  it ; 
so  in  January,  1778,  congress  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  fresh  issues  of  paper  money.  They  authorised  a 
further  loan  of  ten  millions,  though  the  former  loans  were 
not  yet  half  filled  up.  The  empty  treasury  had  to  be 
replenished  this  month  by  a  new  issue  of  three  millions  in 
biUs  of  credit.  Two  millions  more  were  issued  in  February, 
two  in  March,  six  millions  and  a-half  in  April,  five  millions 
in  May,  and  as  many  more  in  June,  making  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year  an  addition  of  twenty-three  millions  and  a-half 
to  the  already  superabundant  issue.  The  depreciation  was 
proportionate,  and  besides  the  public  distress  which  this 
produced — making  every  article  of  life  appear  monstrously 
dear^huly  resignation  of  commissions  took  place  in  the 
army.  Washington  wrote  to  congress  to  inform  them  that  since 
August  last  between  two  and  three  hundred  officers  had  re- 
signed their  commissions,  and  that  many  more  were  with  diffi- 
culty dissuaded  from  following  their  example.  To  put  a  stop  to 
resignations  and  desertions,  he  recommended  congress  to  offer 
to  all  officers  who  served  to  the  end  of  the  war  half  pay  for  life, 
and  a  suitable  sum  to  every  soldier.    Congress  was  in  the  end, 
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bnt  -with  TBndr  difficulty,  inditced  to  affn  efrerj  officer  half  p«y 
for  seretr  yean  if  he  serred  throoghoixt  l^e  war,  and  to 
every  soWJttr  eighty  dollars-. 

The  sufferings  of  Washrngton^er  army  in  his  camp  at 
Valley  Forge  were  terrible;  By  perserernig  entreaties,  he 
prcvasled  on  ooDgresErta  send  a  conuniflBioir  to  witneea  tl»s 
distress  with  their  own  eyes.  Btot  this  ayailed  little. 
CongresB  was*  on  the  verge  of-  insolvency,  and  the  siqyi^es' 
came  in  slowly.  Tfaffis  is  his  own*  account,  addressed  to*  one 
of  his  generds,  on  the  20tfr  of  Marcb: — **  By  death  and 
desertion  we- have  lost  a  good  many  men  since  we  came  to 
this  gronnd,  and  have  eneonntered  every  species  of  hardship 
that  cold,  wet,  hunger,  and  want  of  clothes  were  capable  of 
producing.  The  soldiers  have  been  for  days  together,  two 
or  three  times;  witiiont'  promionSj  and  once  scic  days 
without  any  of  the  meet  kind.  Cotrid  the  peer  horses  teti 
their  tale,  itwotdd  be  in  a  strain  stffl  more  lamentable,  as 
numbers^  have  actnrfly  tiled  from  pure  wamti** 

Wliat  was  more  fatal  to  suceessj  there  was  much  caballing 
and  rancour  amongst  the  officerein  the  army,  and  especiaUy 
against  Tfashington.  Gotes^  elated  with  his  success  in  the 
north,  £d  not  hesitate  to  disparage  Washington,  and  to 
aapire  himself  to  the  post  of  commainder-in^chief.  Wae^- 
ington-  had  given  ofl^ince  ixr  brigadier  Thomas  Conway,  by 
representing  to  Ridiard  H^ry  Lee,  a  leading  membc^ 
of  congress^  that  he  understood  that  congress  was  about 
to  raise  him  to  ihd  rank  of  major-general ;  that  this  would 
be  a  just  grievance  to  those  over  whose  heads  he  would  be 
promoted;  that  Co«w«y%  merits  were  chiefly  in  his  own 
imagination ;  and  that  he  himself  could  not  hope  to  be  of ' 
further  use,  if  such  insuperable  diffieulties  were  thrown 
in  his  way.  7"  This  promotion  was,  however,  made,  and 
Conway  became  an  active  conspirator  wit^  others  to  super- 
sede Washington,  and  to  put  Gates  or  Charles  Lee,  both 
Englishmen,  in  his  place.  This  intrigue  waa  called  "  Con- 
way's Cabal." 

La  Fayette,  astonished  at  these  proceedings  in  patriots, 
wrote  thtw  to  Wadiington:  "When  I  waff  in  Europe  I 
thought  that  here  ahnost  every  man  was  a  lover  of  Rberty. 
You  can  conceive  my  astonishment  when  I  saw  that  toryism 
was  as  apparently  professed  as  ivhiggism  itself  There  are 
open  dissensions  in  congress ;  parties  who  hate  one  another 
as  muchr  as  the  common  enemy ;  men  who,  without  knowing 
anything  about  war,  undertake  to  judge*  you,  and  to  make 
ridiculous  comparisons.  They  are  infatuated  with  Gates, 
without  thinking  of  the  difRirence  of  circumstances,  and 
believe  that  attaching  is  the  only  thing  necessary  to 
conquer." 

In  Europe,  war  was  about*  to  break  forth,  in  consecjuence 
of  war  in  America.  The  emisBaiieB  of  the  states  had  done 
their  best  to  embroil  the  whole  of  the  old  continent  in  this 
quarrel.  They  had  tried  the  martial  monarch  of  Ptusaia, 
who  was  especially  embittered  against  England,  but  too 
shrewd  to  spend  his  strength  in  Areemg  America,  whifet 
more  profitable  speculations  hiy  at  hand  in  the  territories  of 
Austria  and  Bavaria.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  Joseph  II», 
was  quite  satisfied  to  remain  quiet  after  a  visit  to  his  sister, 
Marie  Ant<Hnette,  the  queen  of  France.  He  found  that 
kingdom — about  to  ^ter  on  war  with  England— in  a  state 
which  filled  him  with  deep  alarm.    It  was  overwhelmed 


with  debt*;  the  people  w«Ee  in  a  coMiitioA  of  deep  nuavy  ^ 
there  was- an  uacasy  and  reatkflB  i^idt  abroad,  imaiaomAi 
coming  stonni,  and  a  pkolosophy  already  in  progresi,  vhieh 
threatened  the  destractMn  of  the  very  foiindaibiooa  o£  i^ 
nH»archy.  Louia  X¥I.  was  Inmaelf  neither  dmnm  of  ^w 
nor  by  any  mesos  in  a  ocmdxtkm  for  it,  but  was  bome  f<H- 
ward  by  a  iBshnumBtry,  and  tliahope  of  dsBiaging  England, 
tosrasds  a  TOrteae  which  the  Aartriaa  moMirch  osntaiG^ted 
withwwa 

Fkance  itself  had  hung  aloof,  till  tJie  defieat  of  Bvrgofoa 
had  induced  her  to  bdiere*  that  the  Amorioans  wen 
stronger  than  they  were ;  and  this  ikrousahle  turn  of  fedisg 
was  artfully  improvod-  by  Rianklin,  who  poiated  to  the  hJk 
oicoodSuLiiaa  now  preparing  by  lord  Norths  andasBmeditibr 
French  miniiriwn  ihsA^  now:  or  never,,  they  must  ngn  the 
treaty  witk  Amariea,  or  ths  Anwrioans:  wionld  acoepi  tlie 
teems  of  England;  alliidie  promised  adjrantages  toFianoe 
would  be  losti!    Tbat  had  deseded  thcM. 

Hie  Amnrican  plsBipsteBtiBries  ia  Paris  were  in  a  etote 
oi  as  violent  diswnsien  amongst  themaehres  as  the  msmbcn 
of  their  oongrees  md  of  their,  ann^)  bI  hoaae;  bul  iha 
influence  of  Franklin  canaedtiieiD ihzemiph.  In  Pans  the 
presence  of  the  Amenoanpbiksopher  and  nepnhliQan  booaise 
a  rage.  As  j^osoplKBB  admired  his  aeie&ies  and  ^ 
coveries,  so  the  new  lights*  in  politieal  phiilQasp^*  adawred. 
him  as  an  innevaitor  en  the^U'^Fstssv  o£  gorran»seat».  If 
the  French  nrinisters  l»d'  ^ot^  bean  blindoA  hf  tisor  viaity 
and  their  hatredof  EnglnBd,  thsf  ou^t  hare  disceTattd» 
in  thie  homage  done  te  the  repwhisan  of  thetnnealiafitifi 
worUI,  the  eearosly-cttDoealed  file  <fef  these  pDMi|teak«dr 
kindled  around  then.  The  ftehMaUs.  woiki  feand  is  the. 
philosopher's  old-lMnoned  extsrier  •  matter  £or  sdmiratios. 
His  homdy  out  of  ooat,  his  old-fashsoned  wig^  his  very 
buckles,  were  regarded  with  enthunsm.  The  sober  aathor 
of  "Poor  Richai^s  Ahaumao,*'  with  all  its  thriBy  msaBmi^ 
was  the  Hon  of  the  gayest  Miens  and  of  the  ooort  ladies; 
and  this  furore  in  his  fiMonr  ha  well  empbysd.  fsrlsB 
diplomatic  ends. 

Yet  the  court  of  France  dItDetlaok  solemn  vreamngiix^^ 
fatal  path  on  whidi  they  were  entering!.  The  honest  and  fiff- 
sighted  financier,  Turgot,  who  had  been  eseployedi  by  Lmbs 
XVI.,  as  comptroller-general,  to  endeavour  to  faring  the 
terribly  disordered  rewnue  of  France  into  ordevy  mAj  ^l 
must  remind  you,  sire,  of  Ifceee  three  words  — 'Ho 
bankruptcy,  no  augmentation  of  imposts,  no  loasub'  To 
fulfil  these  three  conditions,  there  is  bnt  one  means— to 
reduce  the  expenditure  below  ihe  rsoeipt,  and  snflbisBtiy 
below  it  to  be  able  to-  eeoDsmlse,  every  year,  twenty  mil- 
lions, iu  order  to  clear  off  the  old-  debts^  Witfacnit  theA^ 
t^  first  ccnmon  fired  will  fofw  the  slaU  to  a  bankn^tef/.'" 
He  assured  the  king,  that  all  oohmees,  o»  amviBg  at  a^aeor 
ditkm  of  matonity,  wenhl  as  naturally  abandon  tiiesootool 
of  the  mother  country  as  chadten,  arrhrisg  at  majori^^  ^ 
the  control  of  their  parento ;  that  the  indepeodess*  o^ 
America  would,  thereirore^  come  of  itselfi  without  FMce 
ruining  herself  to  accelerate  the  event ;  that,  as  to  Ftrsco 
wishing  Spain  to  join  in 'this  attempt,  Spain  mm^  remetthor 
her  own  colonies^  for,  by^assistmg  to  ft«e  the  British 
colonics,  she  would  assuredlf  assist  to  liberate  her  own. 

This  was  a  doctrine  far  beffH-e  Turgot^  own  age.    Nona  of 
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oar  abloBt  Btftteimon  hsA  caagbt  a  glimpBe  of  it,  except  lord 
Oonreotry,  -vrho  liad  deckrod  in  parliament,  that  it  was  not  the 
poflBfiBBion  of  edonies^  hot  th«ir  tcade,  ¥fhu)h  would  enrich  us. 
Neithor  Ghathun  nor  Burke,  howeyer,  sanr  so  far  as  Turgot 
aad  OovoBtry ;  they  were  for  ginng  the  colonies  self^-taxa* 
tion,  bat  r^;arded  their  independence  as  anonymous  with 
oar  eommeroial  rain.  These  dootriaes  now  are  happily 
uniravally  recogoised ;  but  in  France  the  voice  of  Tur^ 
was  despised;  the  first  cannon  was  fired,  and  not  merely 
bankruptcy,  but  revolution,  came  in  inevitable  sequence. 
All  the  old  imposts,  duties,  and  corvees,  were  continued, 
and  even  augmented,  to  raise  fifty  thousand  men  for  the 
asBbtance  of  America  and  the  invasion  of  England.  An 
anny  was  collected  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany ;  and  the  navy  was  put,  with  all  activity,  into  a 
condition  to  outnumber  that  of  England,  and  to  retaliate 
for  the  losses  and  defeats  of  the  last  war.  The  system 
of  grinding  the  unfortunate  people  wbs  renewed  in  all  its 
rigour,  and  the  last  touch  was  pat  to  tlieir  endurance  and 
their  misery.  At  such  a  cost  (&1  France,  ailrsady  bank- 
rupt, insure  the  independence  of  America,  and  to  find  no 
return  of  the  mighty  obligation  when  her  own  time  came. 

Before  there  was  any  deolaration  of  war,  the  king  of 
France,  on  the  18  th  of  Mandi,  issaed  an  order  to  seize  all 
British  ships  in  the  ports  of  that  kingdom  ;  and,  nine  days 
aflerwatds,  a  similar  order  was  ianed  by  the  English  govern- 
ment as  to  all  French  ships  m  iter  hariwuoB.  The  first  act  of 
hostility  was  perpetrated  by  adaocal  Ke^pel.  He  had  been 
appointed  first  admiral  on  the  cariiest  news  of  the  treaty  of 
France  with  America ;  and,  Wng  bow  in  the  dbaauiel  with 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  be  ^ysoovwed  two  Franch  fi^igates, 
'^  La  Licorne  ^^  and  ^  La  Beile  Boole  ^^  veoonnoitering  his  fl^t. 
Not  tronbling  himself  that  thero  had  besn  no  declaration 'Of 
war,'Keppel  ordered  crane  of  his  fflHuds  to  give  chase ;  and, 
on  coming  mp  wil^  the  Laoorne,  a  g«a  was  fired  om  Iwr, 
to  call  her  to  ssrrender ;  and  4he  Frenchman  strnok  his 
colours,  but  not  before  he  had  poured  a  breadside  into  the 
America,  commanded  by  lord  Longford,  and  wounded  four 
of  his  men.  The  Arethoaa,  in  ^e  mcaotaBe,  had  come  up 
with  the  Belle  Foule,  and,  alter  a  deq>erate  action,  drove 
her  in  amongst  the  rocks,  whilst  the  Arethnsa  herself  was  so 
disabled  as  to  require  towing  back  to  the  fleet.  A  schooner 
and  a  French  frigate  were  soon  after  taken ;  and,  finding  on 
board  these  vessels  papers  stating  that  the  fleet  in  Brest 
harbour  consisted  of  thirty-two  sail  of  the  line,  and  ten  or 
twdve  frigates,  Keppel  returned  to  Portsmouth  for  rein- 
forcements. 

For  this  Keppel  was  much  blamed,  as  it  was  considered  that 
the  papera.TO%ht  have  be«i  n^ade  oat  in  order  to  deceive  him. 
The  Bmaber  of  the  SVeach  fleet,  however^  soon  proved  to 
be  OQsrect,  for,  during  fieppd's  absence,  it  sailed  out  of 
Brest,  mider  the  oommMbd- of  admiral  D'Orvilliers.  Keppel 
letoming  with  his  squadron  angmfftted  to  thirty  vessels 
of  thaline,  found  D^Orviiliers  out  at  sea,  and  the  Lively, 
twenty-goa  hrig^  which  he  had  left  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  Frendi,  surprised  by  them  in  a  fog,  and  captured. 
On  the  27th,  Keppel  came  up  with  D'Orvilliers  off  Ushant, 
and  iaatantly  gave  battle.  The  two  fleets  passed  each  other 
on  diflereat  taoks,  keeping  up  a  furious  cannonade  for  two 
boon.    Keppel  then  signalled  his  second  in  command,  Sir 


Hugh  Palliaer,  to  wear  round  and  renew  the.  attack ;  but 
PalHser  had  received  so  much  injury,  that  he  could  not  or  did 
not  obey  the  signal.  Keppel,  therefore,  bore  down  to  join 
PaUiaer's  division,  and  formed  afresh  for  the  fight.  But  by 
this  time  D'OrvUliers  was  making  way  for  Brest,  claimiDg 
a  victory.  !Night  came  down,  and  the  next  morning  the 
French  fleet  was  nearly  out  of  sight.  On  this,  E^ppel 
returned  to  England  to  refit,  much  out  of  humour  with  the 
conduct  of  Palliser.  D'Orvilliers  had  two  more  ships  of  the 
line  and  considerably  more  frigates  than  Keppel,  and  had 
done  much  injury  to  his  fleet ;  but  Keppel  had  killed  and 
wounded  more  men. 

On  the  18th  of  August  D'Orvilliers  again  put  to  sea,  and 
prooeeded  to  cruise  off  Cape  Finisterre.  To  prevent  his 
proceeding  to  America,  or  intercepting  any  of  our  merchant- 
men from  coming  from  the  West  Indies,  Keppel  sailed 
again  on  the  23rd,  but  stretched  out  westward,  and  did  not 
this  time  i&U  in  with  the  French  admiral.  His  movements 
enabled  our  East  and  West  India  traders  to  reach  home  in 
safety,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  our  privateers  and  cruisers 
captured  a  great  munber  of  French  merchantmen ;  but  this 
did  not  satisfy  the  public,  who  were  anxious  for  a  great 
victory,  to  poaish  Fxaaoe  for  her  interference,  and  this  led 
to  miMwal  aUeBoatioBS  and  recriminations  betwixt  Keppel 
and  Pallisar,  which,  however,  fell  into  the  next  year. 

BetanuBg  to  Amenoa,  we  find  congress  and  their  com- 
mander-in-chief reduced  to  such  extremities,  that  they  were 
compelled,  if  they  were  to  continue  the  contest,  to  resort  to 
such  arbitrary  actions  as  would  have  caused  the  Americans  to 
rave  in  the  extreme  of  exeoration,  had  they,  or  a  hundredth 
pact  of  theoi,  been  perpetrated  by  the  English  before  the 
vevolutiaa.  The  English  were  paying  solid  gold  for  whatever 
they  obtained  from  the  country  people  ;  the  Americans  in  a 
paper,  now  reduced  to  one-twentieth  of  its  nominal  value  : 
their  twaaty  dollar  ne^  bang  worth  only  one  dollar  in 
spede.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  country  people  con- 
toved  to  steal  through  the  American  hues  by  some  means,  and 
convey  their  provisions  to  Howe's  camp ;  and  the  equally  cer- 
tain consequence  was,  that  Washington's  soldiers  were  re- 
•doced  to  starvation,  which  was  only  one  of  their  miseries,  for 
they  were  so  naked  that  their  legs  and  feet  froze,  and  had  in 
great  numbers  to  be  amputated.  The  congress  sent  Wash- 
ington orders  to  seize  anything  that  he  wanted,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  seize,  giving  these  worthless  notes  in  payment, 
or  he  would  soon  have  had  no  army  at  all.  He  ordered  the 
farmers  within  seventy  miles  of  Valley  Forge  to  thresh  out 
half  their  com  by  the  1st  of  February,  and  the  other  half 
by  the  1st  of  Alarch,  under  penalty  of  having  the  whole 
seized  as  straw.  But  the  farmers  only  threshed  it  out  to 
conceal  it ;  and,  when  they  could  not  conceal  their  property, 
they  became  desperate,  and  resisted  the  foragers  with  arms. 
Washington  saw  that  a  second  civil  war  was  likely  to  grow 
up,  and  warned  the  congress  that  they  must  find  some 
other  means  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  army,  or  it  most 
cease  to  exist. 

And  there  was  every  prospect  that  it  would  soon  cease  to 
exist,  unless  some  extraordinary  measures  were  resorted  to. 
Washington  informed  congress  that  men  as  well  as  provisions 
would  fail ;  that  voluntary  enlistment  was  out  of  the  question 
for  recruiting  an  army  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  whoso 
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fingers  and  feet  were  rottiDg  off  with  frost !  There  was  no 
remedy  but  by  impressment.  Here  was  a  pleasant  predica- 
ment for  this  sensitive  nation,  who  could  not  lately  endure 
that  they  should  be  simply  asked  for  taxes  by  the  English ! 
But,  though  it  startlel  congress  at  first,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  sanction  this  last  breach  of  every  principle  of  per- 
sonal freedom.  The  recruits  thus  obtained  by  being  forcibly 
kidnapped  and  torn  from  their  homes  and  employments, 


him  to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy,  this  information  was 
showered  upon  him  daily.  One  sudden  rush  and  active 
assault,  and  the  whole  Amerioan  army  in  this  quarter  had 
ceased  to  exist.  But  no  such  thought  crossed  this  fattest  of 
Sybarites.  He  continued  to  sit  at  his  luxurious  table,  to 
enjoy  his  game  at  cards,  and  his  officers  and  soldiers  con- 
tinued to  practice  all  the  license  of  the  most  dissipated 
nature  that  ever  was  heard  of  in  history. 
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deserted  in  great  numbers  to  Howe^s  camp,  carrying  there 
the  tale  of  the  misery  and  want  that  existed  at  VaUey  Forge. 

That  Howe,  under  such  circumstances,  did  not  sally  forth 
and  sweep  away  these  half-frozen  and  three-parts  famished 
men,  which,  as  a  modem  historian  has  observed,  he  might 
have  done  as  easily  as  to  sweep  a  swarm  of  frozen  flies  from 
a  dead  wall,  has  only  one  mode  of  explanation — ^it  was  not 
the  will  of  the  Great  Disposer  of  Empires. 

Howe  all  this  time  lay  comfortably  at  Philadelphia,  as  if 
no  great  interest  was  depending,  and  as  if  he  had  no  respon- 
sibiUty  to  regard,  or  no  power  to  maintain.  Instead  of 
being  on  the  look-out  for  information  which  might  enable 


In  this  city  of  sober,  domestic,  and  moral  quakers,  they 
gave  way  to  the  most  scandalous  debauchery  and  disregarti 
of  all  order  and  decency.  "A  want  of  order  a^d  proper 
subordination  pervaded  the  whole  army ;  and  if  disease  and 
sickness  thinned  the  American  army  encamped  at  Valley. 
Forge,  indolence  and  luxury,  perhaps,  did  no  less  injury  to 
the  British  troops  at  Philadelphia.  During  tjip  winter  a 
very  unfortunate  inattention  was  shown  to  the  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants,  whose  satisfaction  should  have  been  vigi- 
lantly consulted,  both  from  gratitude  and  from  interest. 
They  experienced  many  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The 
soldiers  insulted  and  plundered  them,  and  their  houses  were 
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occupied  as  barracks,  without  any  compensation.  Some  of 
the  first  families  were  compelled  to  receive  into  their  habi- 
tations individual  officers,  who  were  even  indecent  enough 
to  introduce  their  mistresses  into  the  mansions  of  their 
hospitable  entertainers.  This  soured  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  quakers. 

"  Gaming  of  every  species  was  perraitt^,  and  even 
.sanctioned.  This  vice  not  only  debauched  the  mind,  but, 
by  sedentary  confinement  and  the  want  of  seasonable 
repose,  enervated  the  body."  Howe  was  expecting  his 
recall,  in  compliance  with  his  own  demand,  and  this 
probably  added  to  his  otherwise  unexampled  carelessness 
and  neglect  of  the  most  palpable  opportunities  of  completely 
routing  Washington,  who  all  this  time  was  assailed  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Conway  Cabal  for  his  ruin.  Amongst  these 
endeavours,  was  one  for  alienating  from  him  La  Fayette. 
For  this  purpose  an  expedition  was  planned  against' Canada, 
and  La  Fayette,  as  a  Frenchman,  was  appointed  to  the 
command,  hoping  thus'  to  draw  to  him  the  Frenchmen  of 
Canada.  Not  a  word  was  to  be  breathed  of  it  to  Wash- 
ington ;  and  Conway  and  Starke,  two  of  the  most  malicious 
members  of  the  cabal,  were  to  take  command  under  La 
Fayette. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  Washington  received  a  letter 
from  Gates,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  War,  oommAnding 
him  to  send  one  of  his  best  regiments  to  Albany,  on  the 
irud--«on,  for  a  particular  service,  and  inclosing  another  to 
La  Fayette,  requiring  his  immediate  attendance  on  Gates. 
Gates  found,  however,  that  La  Fayette  was  not  to  be  seduced 
from  his  attachment  to  Washington.  He  woold  not  accept 
the  command,  otherwise  than  as  acting  in  subordination 
to  his  commander-in-chief;  and  that  he  should  send  all  his 
di^spsitches  and  bulletins  to  him,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
furiiishcd  copies  to  oongress.  He  went  further:  he  <brank 
the  health  of  Washington  at  a  dinner  given  him  at  Grates's 
own  houBc,  thus  compelling  the  ii^ole  clique  of  his  enemies 
to  do  the  same. 

La  Fayette  demanded  appointments  for  several  French 
officers  in  his  army,  which  were  complied  with,  and  he  was 
told  that  he  would  find  a  force  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred regulars  at  Albany,  a  large  body  of  militia  farther  on, 
and«>me  money  in  specie,  ae  well  as  two  millions  of  dollars 
in  paper,  whicli,  in  fact,  ^as  of  little  more  value  than  waste 

The  vain  Frenchman  verily  believed  that  he  was  going  to 
restore  Canada,  not  to  America,  but  to  the  French  crown 
— a  fear  which  began  to  haunt  congWBs  after  he  had  set 
out ;  but  the  fear  was  needless.  When  La  Fayette  reached 
his  invading  army,  instead  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  it  amotmted  to  about  one  thousand  two  hundred,  and 
the  militia  were  nowhere  to  be  heard  of.  Clothes,  provisioiw, 
sleflgos,  were  all  wanting,  and,  instead  of  leading  his  troops, 
as  he  vas  directed,  to  Lake  Champlain,  whence  he  vas  to 
proceed  to  Isle  aux  Xoix  to  blow  up  the  English  flotilla,  and 
thence,  crossing  the  Sorel,  to  descend  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Montreal,  he  gave  up  the  expedition  with  a  sigh,  and 
returiie^l  to  the  camp  of  Washington. 

Th  jre  the  remainder  of  the  winter  was  spent  in  foraging 
to  preserve  existence,  and  tliis  gave  rise  to  some  sharp 
skirmishes.     In  these  the  spirit  of  vindictiveness  was  carried 


to  a  pitch  such  as  the  oldest  soldiers  or  officers  declaxed  that 
they  had  never  witnessed.  This  was  occasioned  by  the 
total  disregard  by  the  Americans  of  any  engagements  that 
they  entered  into,  or  of  the  usual  courtesies  by  which  civil- 
ised nations  endeavour  to  soften  the  liorrors  of  war..  In  this 
respect,  congress  and  the  soldiery  were  equally  conspicuous. 
In  one  of  these  skirmishes,  in  which  colonel  Mawhood  sur- 
prised and  routed  a  body  of  American  foragers  near  Quin ton's 
Bridge,  the  only  Englishman  killed  was  a  hussar,,  who  had 
captured  an  American,  and  given  him  quarter,,  but,  on 
advancing  to  sei2e  others,  was  immediately  stabbed  by  this 
man  from  behind.  The  habitual  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  of  this  perfidy  enraged  our  soldiers,  and  made 
them  unnecessarily  crueL 

Congress  continued  to  set  to  the  whole  nation  the  most 
domoralisiog  example  of  contempt  of  all  engagements^  and 
of  that  chicane  and  dupHcity  wiach,  the  beet  friends  of 
America  must  admit,  has  always  too  much  marked  its 
government.  The  conduct  of  etmgfeBd  was»  moreover. 
marked  by  that  hasty  spirit  of  iwnilt  and  vindictive 
retaliation  so  onfevonrably  centr mtiiig  with  the  calm  dignitr 
of  an  old  and  powerftil  state— a  feature  still  distinguishing 
the  American  government,  as  evidenced  in  the  recent  affair 
of  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  and  the  fear  ever  arising  from 
resistance  to  their  slave-trading  propensities  at  aea.  Besi  Is 
the  flagrant  breach  of  the  treaty  ^th  general  Burgoyne, 
the  constant  qaibbloB  and  tricks  of  oTOigress  obstructed  the 
regular  exchange  of  pr^onens.  On  one  occasion  Ho^o 
agreed  to  liberate  a  certain  innna9er  of  his  priaocers  at  Xew 
York  for  the  same  number  of  English  ^priaoneirB  i&'tiie  hands 
of  congreaB  5  but  in  tiiis  case,  own  Waafai&gton,  -wk^  to  d  > 
him  justice,  was  generally  grea^  adamed  of  tiie  conduct  c^f 
bis  own  government,  insisted  lAiat  as  ^aome  of  these  prisoners 
died  on  their  ^ay  home,  as  ttnmyimBg  English  prisoners 
should  be  k€pt  back  for  them,  on  the  fdea  that  ihey  dic^l 
from  want  of  proper  support  dumg  iAudt  oonflnement— ^ 
want  equaUyprevailing  amoi^trt  the  fmcfnen  (m1x>ih  &ide«, 
and  arisiiig  from  the  congress^  9Wn  ««relejiMKs  of  the 
comfort  of  their  captured  sokEvsrs.  ^  'ifas  not  ^ktStf  that 
a  power,  whose  army  at  large  was  scffl^ring  fveyy  ^species 
of  privation,  should  be  very  pfod^l  of  comforta  to  the 
prisoners  in  its  hands;  benee  %be  English  and  Gennan 
soldiers  suffered  dreadfolly  in  tfaeir  ^captivity  amoogat  the 
Americans. 

Howe  ^deavocmd  to  remedy  iSails,  «id,  after  many  «|rori^' 
remonstrances,  he  at  leng^  otatod  'fttn  Wasfaki^on  a 
permission  that  he  m^t  «6nd  an  «0Dort  mdor  a  pouter- 
master  from  Philadelphia,  to  carry  food  «ad  elMuiig  to  tl)^ 
poor  English  prisoners.  But  the  «soort,  tbo^qgli  prooepling 
under  guarantee  of  a  passport  from  WmAaxigUm  iamseit 
were  ikMm  upon  by  a  strong  party  imeter  lieutemnit-coloiit'! 
Smith,  at  the  express  command  of  the  American  Boaid  qi 
War,  and  detained.  This  was  done  on  preteuoe'^aiat  Howe 
had  prevented  provisions  being  sent  by  water  to  tie 
American  prisoners.  Washington  knew  that  the  preteiic  ■ 
was  groundless,  and  sent  immediate  ordei-s  for  the  liberal  i^^ir 
of  the  English  party.  But  it  was  too  late  ;  the  Amerirri.^ 
had  lamed  the  horses,  and  plundered  the  stock  of  clothef;  an-l 
provisions.  Soon  after,  Washington  sent  a  proposal  for 
American  commissioners  to  visit  the  American  prisoners. 
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iiriil  inspect  their  condition ;  but  Howe Tery  properly  refosed, 
unless  Washington  granted  a  amilar  privilege  to  English 
commissioners,  and,  moreefvety  ganre  proof  that  his  pcussports 
^hoald  be  respected.  Howe  was  the  more  resolved  on  this 
ht.vd  from  having  learned  that  many  of  the  American 
J  ri.-^^ners  exchanged,  who  were  said  to  be  dead,  and  for 
wL<.»]ii,  therefore,  English  prisoners  had  been  kept  back,  w8re 
:.live  : 

Washington,  who  was  greatly  ashamed  of  the  tmthlees- 
nt-ss  of  his  countrymen,  entered  willingly  into  arrangements 
^vIlll  Howe  for  a  cartel,  aad  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
Kttlc  the  details ;  but,  the  moment  congress  heard  of  it,  they 
l<issed  a  resolution  nullifying  all  that  the  ccsmnander-in- 
chivf  had  done.  By  such  acts  congress  had  not  only  for- 
feited all  the  confidence  of  theBAglish  commanders,  but  in  a 
great  nneasure  with  their  own  countrymen.  They  were 
r«.\Iuccd  now  to  only  twenty-five  members,  the  difierent 
states  refusing  to  send  up  fresh  delegates  to  a  body  which 
sot  at  defiance  all  the  principles  on  which  human  affairs  can 
K'  securely  based.  Washington,  from  whose  life  by 
Marshall  we  draw  all  these  facts,  and  whidi  are  moeh  mom 
strongly  stated  by  the  English  authoritieB»  now  represented 
that,  unless  a  different  course  were  pursued,  all  intercoiuse 
^/t^^-ixt  the  two  nations  for  the  amelioration  of  the  evils  of 
war  must  cca^ ;  that  there  was  an  end  of  all  public  faith 
and  honour;  that  his  own  character  was  being  totally 
fics^troyed;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
feelings  of  their  friends  must  be  extremely  aggravated. 
This  had  the  effect :  they  cancelled  their  rec«it  resolutioos, 
and  Washington  renewed  his  .n^otiations.  But  so 
thoroughly  was  Howe  disgusted  with  the  unprineipled 
conduct  of  congress,  that  he  refused  to  enter  into  any 
engagements  for  exchange  of  prisoners  with  that  body,  but 
only  with  Washington,  and  it  was  finally  on  this  baas  the 
exchange  was  effected. 

As  spring  approached,  the  English  began  ta  show  a  little 
rtetum  of  activity.  In  April,  Lacy,  a  gen»al  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  militia,  was  surprised  in  an  attempt  to  out  off 
the  supplies  from  the  country  to  Philadelphia,  and  to 
impress  men  for  soldiers.  The  English  made  a  rapid  move- 
uient.- nearly  surrounded  his  brigade,  killed  a  great  number 
of  liig  men^  and  secured  all  his  baggage.  On  the  7th  ai 
May.  an  expedftion  was  sent  out  to  destroy  aQ  the  American 
fihipping  up  the  Delaware,  betwixt  Philadelphia  and 
Tivnton.  Forty-four  American  veascls  were  burnt,  some 
'.f  them  of  considerable  size  and  value;  a  great  quantity  of 
f-toTQs  and  provifisons  were  seized,  and  a  number  of  men 
killed.  To  check  such  raids,  Wa^ngton  sent  out  La 
Fayette,  and  posted  him,  with  nearly  three  thousand 
i.i^n,  on  Barren  Hill — ^a  position  seven  miles  in  advance  of 
Valley  Forge,  and  with  the  SchuyMll  betwixt  it  and  Wash- 
f  r:gton's  own  camp.  The  movement  was  a  most  unmUitary 
t»ne ;  for  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  who  might  send 
cat  a  much  superior  force,  and,  by  adroit  management,  cut 
off  the  passage  aeross  the  Schuylkill,  and  suiround  the 
rUrtachment.  But  the  astounding  negligence  of  Howe  was 
\'r*Miucmg  a^  equal  recklessness  in  the  American  com- 
'Hafiders. 

la  Fayette  sate  down,  on  this  exposed  height,  as  securely 
ha  if  he  had  been  in  an  impregnable  fortress.    He  threw  out 


neither  patroles  nor  pickets.  The  very  night  after  he  had 
thus  foolisWy  planted  himself,  Howe  sent  out  five  tliousand 
of  his  best  troops,  under  generals  Grant  and  Grey,  to 
surprise  him.  They  took  two  different  routes,  intending  to 
meet  in  his  rear.  Grant  reached  the  point  proposed  for  him, 
in  the  rear  of  La  Fayette,  an  hour  before  sunset.  Grey  did 
not  make  equal  expedition.  Instead  of  having  cut  off 
Matson's  Ford,  the  only  one  by  which  La  Fayette  could 
recross  the  Schuylkill,  he  was  at  some  distance  &om  it  when 
day  broke ;  and  Washington,  much  more  on  the  alert  than 
his  F^pnch  subordinate,  diseovered  by  his  telescope  the 
startling  position  of  affairs.  He  instantly  warned  La 
Fayette  of  his^nger,  by  firing  cannon ;  and  the  confounded 
Frenchman  fled  helter-skelter  for  the  ford.  Washington 
could  spare  no  troops  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour ; 
for  he  had  only  four  thousand  remaining  in  camp,  and  it 
must  depend  on  which  reached  the  ford  first,  whether  or 
not  he  lost  nearly  half  his  army  at  a  blow. 

Fortunately  for  him,  La  Fayette^s  troops  were  fresh,  and 
the  English  ones  were  tired  witih  their  night's  march.  La 
Fayette,  leanring  hia  oannQn,  gained  the  ford,  and  got  over. 
He  thear  aww  that,  by  activity,  there  would  be  time  to  re* 
cover  hia  cannon ;  and  for  this  purpose,  he  returned  with  a  de- 
tachment, and  succeeded  in  securing  them,  though  he  sacrificed 
some  forty  or  fifty  men  killed  and  wounde<l,  besides  having 
some  g£  them  taken  prisoners.  La  Fayette  then  planted  his 
artiHevy  on  some  rising  ground  on  the  further  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and,  with  Washington  in  his  rear,  the  English 
did  not  attempt  to  follow  him.  This  was  the  last  transac. 
tion  of  the  English  army  under  the  command  of  Howe ;  and, 
had  that  general  had  the  slightest  desire  to  recover  his 
reputation,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  it  was  perfectly 
possiblo.  By  marching  his  whole  army  down  on  Wash- 
ington, imdor  proper  dispositions,  he  coukl  have  routed  it 
with  ease,  and  retired,  after  all  his  strange  stupidity,  with 
brilliant  effept. 

At  this  crisis  arrived  the  l»other  of  Silas  Deane,  Mr. 
Simeon  Deane,  the  bearer  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  the  United  States;  and  Washington,  relieved  as 
from  a  dismal  nightmare,  conscious  that  by  the  strength  of 
America  alone  independence  could  never  be  attained,  issued 
this  general  order  :-^"  It  haa  pleased  the  Almighty  Kuler  of 
the  universe  to  raise  us  up  a  powerful  friend  among  the 
princes  td  the  earth  :  it  beoomes  us,  then,  to  set  apart  a  day 
for  gratefully  acknowledging  the  Divine  goodness,  and 
cekfarating  the  important  event.''  This  was  done ;  there. 
was  public  pray«r,  a  general  discharge— thirteen  rounds— of 
the  artillery  in  honour  of  the  thirteen  United  States,  and  a 
stunning  hurrah  of  the  whole  anny,  "  Long  live  the  King  of 
France!" 

In  the  month  of  April  arrived  the  permission  for  Sir 
William  Howe  to  retire,  and,  although  he  was  one  of  the 
five  commissioners  named  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
proposals  in  bid  North's  bill,  he  determined  to  leave  at  the 
earliest  day  for  England.  Lord  Howe,  the  admiral,  was 
equally  impatient  to  return,  but  lord  Sandwich  had 
informed  him  that  it  would  be  considered  a  great  misfortune 
for  him  to  quit  his  command  under  presc^nt  circumstances. 
This  was,  in  fact,  a  command  for  his  remaining,  which  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France,  and  the  expected 
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arrival  of  a  French  fleet,  rendered  doubly  imperative.  The 
<leparture  of  his  brother,  the  general,  waa  contrived  to  be 
naade  as  ridiculous,  as  his  services  had  been  worse  than 
useless.  Since  the  battle  of  Brandywine  he  had  really  done 
nothing  but  trifle  away  the  time  of  the  army  in  circum- 
stances of  the  most  vital  importance  to  his  nation.  From 
October  till  May  he  had  lain  at  Philadelphia,  disgusting  the 
inhabitants  by  his  voluptuous  somnolence  and  by  the  riot 
and  oppression  of  his  soldiers.  But  now,  as  though  he  had 
shown  himself  a  great  conqueror,  and  had  actually  sup- 
pressed the  rebellion,  he  allowed  twenty-two  of  his  principal 
officers  to  celebrate  his  departure  in  the  most  absurd 
manner  imaginable.  The  idea  was  to  represent  a  tourna- 
ment in  honour  of  himself  and  his  brother,  the  admiral,  and 
as  this  tournament  was  mingled  with  other  pageantries  not 
strictly  feudal,  it  was  termed  a  Mischianza^  the  Italian 
for  medley.  A  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
square  was  set  out  as  the  arena,  which  was  fitted  up  in  the 
manner  of  an  ancient  field  of  tournament,  and  surrounded 
by  the  royal  troopB.  The  approach  to  the  lists  waa  by  an 
avenue  three  hundred  feet  long,  over  which  were  thrown  two 
arches,  one  in  honour  of  each  brother.  On  the  top  of  each 
arch  stood  a  figure  of  Fame,  bespangled  with  stars,  and 
blowing  from  his  trumpet  the  words,  »*  Tes  lauriers  sont 
immortelsP'  These  letters,  when  it  became  dark,  appeared 
as  letters  of  light.  The  device  for  general  Howe  was  also  a 
setting  sun,  with  the  motto,  "  Luco  discedens  aucto  spUndore 
resurgamy 

Through  this  grand  avenue  marched  the  two  brothers, 
followed  by  a  numerous  train  in  guise  of  the  seven  silken 
knights  of  the  Blended  Rose  and  seven  more  of  the  Burning 
Mountain,  with  fourteen  damsels  dressed  in  Turkish  fashion, 
each  knight  having  a  squire  bearing  a  banner  with  some  device 
and  motto  in  honour  of  some  lovely  damsel.  Arrived  in  the 
lists,  the  knights  tilted  with  each  other,  lord  Cathcart  taking 
the  lead,  his  device  being  Cupid  riding  on  a  lion,  the  motto 
surmounted  by  Love;  the  Lidy  of  his  device,  Miss 
Auchmuty.  After  the  tournament  the  knights  came  into 
the  tea-room,  and  on  their  knees  received  their  fayours  from 
the  ladies  of  their  choice,  who  were  costumed  as  nymphs  of  the 
Blended  Rose  and  the  Burning  Mountain.  Then  followed 
a  grand  ball  and  a  magnificent  supper  in  a  temporary 
banqueting  hall,  illumined  by  eighteen  lustres  of  twenty- 
four  lights  each,  and  the  tables  displaying  four  hundnd  and 
thirty  covers  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  dishes. 
Twenty-four  bhick  slaves,  in  oriental  dresses  with  silyer 
collars  and  armlets,  were  ranged  in  two  lines,  and  bowed 
themselves  toward  the  earth  as  the  general  and  admiral 
approached  the  table.  Besides  all  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more,  there  was  a  grand  r^;atta  on  the  Delaware,  the 
regimental  bands  being  ranged  along  the  shore,  playing 
<"  God  save  the  King!'' 

We  have  been  the  tnore  particular  in  detailing  these 
fooleries,  as  they  show  to  what  a  condition  of  insane  superan- 
nuation our  commanders  and  officers  had  sunk  at  that  period. 
With  the  nation  on  the  point  of  losing  one  of  its  noblest 
appanages— with  one  fine  army  forced  to  surrender — ^with 
another  which  had  spent  its  time  in  feasting  and  gambling 
instead  of  fighting — ^with  war  with  France  declared,  and  a 


our  officers  of  the  woful  disappointment  which  they  had 
occasioned  their  country,  and  of  the  imbecility  of  their  com- 
mander, that  they  could  spend  their  time  in  planning  and 
executing  these  miserable  follies.  What  but  defeat  and 
disgrace  could  be  expected  from  such  men?  Was  there 
ever  a  more  striking  example  of  the  maxim,  that  "  God  first 
dri^s  mad  those  whom  He  means  to  destroy  "  ? 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  William 
Howe,  and,  having  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  Howe  departed 
six  days  after  this  extraordinary  fete  in  his  honour.  ScarccTy 
had  Clinton  assumed  the  command,  when  an  order  arrive^i 
from  the  government  at  home  to  abandon  Philadelphia,  and 
concentrate  his  forces  at  New  York.  The  French  fleet  under 
D'Estaing  was  known  to  be  on  its  way,  and  it  was  considered 
that  we  had  not  a  fleet  of  sufficient  strength  to  beat  them 
back  from  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  At  almost  the  very 
moment,  therefore,  when  the  English  officers  were  celebrating 
Howe's  departure  in  the  style  of  a  grand  triumph,  we  were 
about  to  evacuate  Phihulelphia  in  the  face  of  Washington's 
shoeless  and  shirtless  army,  and  to  give  to  this  movement  the 
appearance  of  a  flight  I  It  is  difficult  for  an  Enghahman  to 
write  of  such  things  at  this  time,  and  persuade  himself  that 
these  people  were  men  of  this  kingdom,  with  all  the  trophies 
of  our  Edwards  and  Henrys,  our  Cromwells,  Marlboroaghs, 
Wolfes,  and  Olives  in  their  memory. 

On  the  6th  of  June— only  a  fortnight  after  Howe's 
departure — the  three  commissioners,  lord  Carlisle,  ^Ir. 
Eden,  and  governor  Johnstone,  arrived.  They  leame*l 
with  consternation  and  unspeakable  chagrin  this  order  fur 
the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  and,  still  more,  that  so 
unportant  a  dispatch  had  been  kept  concealed  from  them. 
They  complained  bitterly  in  a  secret  letter  to  lord  George 
Germaine ;  and  lord  Carlisle  wrote  to  a  private  friend,  in 
equal  mortification— "  We  arrived  at  this  place,  after  a 
voyage  of  six  weeks,  on  Saturday  last,  and  found  everything 
here  in  great  confusion ;  the  army  upon  the  point  of  leaving 
the  town,  and  about  three  thousand  of  the  miserable 
inhabitants  embarked  on  board  of  our  ships,  to  convey  tliem 
firom  a  place  where  they  think  they  would  receive  no  mercy." 

What  men,  indeed,  could  conceive  so  important  a  war 
conducted  in  so  imbecile  a  manner,  when  they  recollected 
how,  in  the  last  war,  Chatham  had  rent  away  from  France 
Canada,  and  numbers  of  their  West  India  Isles ;  had  driven 
them  out  of  the  East  Indies,  had  layaged  their  coasts, 
destroyed  their  fort  at  Cherbourg,  taken  posBeaBion  of 
Belleude,  and  destroyed  the  fleets  of  both  France  and  Spain; 
and  now  English  ministers  were  conducting  this  war  with  a 
handful  of  men,  and  almost  no  fleet  ?  Seeing  France  pre- 
paring to  send  over  flieets  and  armies,  and  standing  paralysed, 
as  though  the  resources  of  England  were  exhausted,  instead 
of  having  forces  enough  to  hold  New  York  and  Philadelphiji 
at  the  same  tune,  and  fleets  enough  at  sea  to  intercept  an<l 
disperse  any  armaments  that  bankrupt  France  dared  to  sen.) 
forth,  how  wofuUy'  must  the  conscioosness  have  fallen  on 
them  that  it  is  not  wealth  or  people,  but  genius  and  a  gool 
cause  in  which  live  power  and  glory. 

There  waa  not  a  sbgle  circumstance  in  favour  of  tL** 
commissioners.  At  the  same  moment  that  we  ^ere  making 
this  disastrous  retreat  from  the  hardly-won  Philadelphi 


French  fleet  and  army  on  its  way-Hso  little  cognisant  were  I  publishing  our  weakness  to  the  world,  congress  had  just 
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received  the  anighty  news  of  French  alliance,  French  aid, 
and  French  ehips  and  troops  stealing  towards  their  coasts. 
Daring  and  insolent  in  the  worst  of  times,  it  was  now  more 
than  ever  contemptuous  and  imperious.  The  commissioners 
came  furnished  with  propoaitioas  the  most  honourable,  and 
iUvours  the  most  absolute.  Thej  were  authorised  to  offer  to 
the  Americaiis  that  no  military  forces  should  be  maintained 
in  the  cdoaies  without  the  consent  of  the  general  congvess, 
or  of  the  assembly  of  a  particular  state ;  that  England 
would  take  measures  to  dischu'ge  the  debts  of  America, 
aiKi  to  give  full  value  to  its  paper  money ;  would  admit  an 
agent  or  agents  from  the  States  into  the  British  parliament ; 
and  eead^  if  they  wished  it,  agents  to  sit  with  them  in  their 
ssaembliei.  That  each  Stafte  should  have  the  sole  power  of 
settling  its  revenue,  and  perfect  freedom  of  internal  legisla- 
tion aad  government;  in  &ot,  everything  except  total 
geveranoe  from  the  parent  country.  Such  terms,  conceded 
at  the  proper  time,  would  have  made  war  impossible ;  but 
the  pirc^ier  time  mm  long  past,  and  they  were  now  useless. 

The  commissioners  applied  to  Washington,  through  their 
secretary,  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  celebrated,  and,  after 
this  time,  still  more  cdebrated  historian  and  moral  philoso- 
pher, for  a  passport  to  congress,  in  order  to  lay  the  proposals 
brought  by  the  commissioners  before  them.  But  Wash- 
ington bluntly  refused  the  pas^rt ;  and  only  consented  to 
forward  the  letter,  brought  by  Ferguson  to  ocmgress,  through 
the  oon>mon  poet.  Congress  took  time  to  deliberate  en 
the  ocmtents  of  the  letter,  and  then  returned  an  answer 
thnHigh  their  president,  that  the  act  of  parliament  and  the 
forms  of  the  commission  all  supposed  the  American  States 
to  be  still  subject  to  Great  Britain,  which  had  long  ceased 
to  be  fact ;  and  that  congress  could  listen  to  no  overtures 
from  the  king  of  England  until  he  had  withdrawn  his  fleet 
and  armies,  and  was  prepNPed  to  treat  with  them  as  inde- 
pendent states. 

This  was  a  humihatioB  for  the  once  powerful  British 
onpire ;  a  supercilious  indifference  shown  by  a  body  of  men 
who  could  not  find  clothes,  or  idioes,  or  provisions,  or  money 
to  pay  the  few  troops  which  were  starving  in  their  camps ! 
The  English  officers  were  roused  by  the  insult,  out  of  their 
childish  play  at  mock  tournaments,  into  a  genuine  rage. 
They  demanded  to  be  led  at  once  against  the  force  at  Valley 
Porge,  and  had  Clinton  complied,  Washington  must  have 
decamped  in  haste,  or  staid  to  be  thoroughly  routed.  But 
Clinton,  though  a  superior  officer  to  Howe,  was  equally 
lound  by  the  instructions  from  home,  and  felt  himself 
tied  down,  not  only  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  but  to  proceed 
'lirect  for  New  York.  Once  more,  red-tapeism  rescued 
Washington. 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  British  troops  began  to  march 
cut  of  Philadelphia.  They  had  been  there  nearly  a  month 
since  the  departure  of  Howe — a  time  long  enough  to  have 
settled  matters  at  Valley  Forge,  and  now  they  departed 
with  the  expectant  enemy  at  their  heels.  The  van  of  the 
Americans  entered  the  city  at  one  end,  as  the  rear  of  the 
British  passed  out  at  the  other.  At  the  same  time, 
Washington  had  dispatched  a  brigade  under  general  Max- 
well, with  Jersey,  to  break  down  the  bridges,  and  impede  the 
firitl^U  by  all  modes  that  he  could  employ,  till  he  could 
follow  with  his  now  rapidly  increasing  forces,  and  fall  upon 


their  rear.  A  great  number  of  royalists  of  Philadelphia, 
besides  those  who  had  been  sent  by  sea,  accompanied  the 
indignant  British  troops;  and  the  treatment  of  such  as 
ventured  to  remain,  proved  that  they  did  not  abandon  their 
homes  from  needless  alarm.  Washington,  before  the  Eng- 
hsh  marched  out  of  Philadelphia,  had  entreated  congress  to 
oflTer  pardon  and  protection  to  all  who  should  remain, 
assuring  them  that  thousands  of  people  otherwise,  and 
amongst  them  mi^y  valuable  citizens,  as  well  as  large 
quantities  of  property,  would  be  forced  out  of  the  city,  if 
this  was  withheld.  But  that  body  was  not  equal  to  senti- 
ments ajt  once  so  magnanimous  and  poMtic.  Arnold  was  put 
into  command  of  the  city,  and,  spite  of  every  endeavour  on 
his  part,  a  systaft  of  proscription  of  the  most  relentless  kind 
was  inaugurated.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  were  stripped  of 
their  property,  others  were  cast  into  prisonj  and  Roberts 
and  Carlisle,  two  of  the  leading  quakers,  and  men -of 
exodlent  characteiB,  were  hanged. 

If  Howe  had  most  &tuously  n^ected  Washington 
through  the  winter,  Washington  was  too  able  a  general  to- 
neglect  the  British  now  they  were  in  retreat.  He  was  at 
their  heels,  keen  and  vigorous  as  they  had  been  dull  and 
somnolent.  Washington's  anny,  tmder  the  encouragement 
of  aid  from  France,  had  now  rapidly  swelled  to  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men ;  and,  whilst  Clinton  was  occupied  in  repairing 
the  bridges  and  driving  the  militia  from  their  forts  on  his 
way,  Washington  huag  continually  on  his  rfsar,  seeking  to 
take  some  advantage  of  him.  Councils  were  held,  in  which 
Washington  proposed  to  oamd  to  a  general  engagement, 
but  in  which  general  Lee  declared  that  Clinton  having 
ten  thousand  able  troops  would  certainly  beat  them.  Of 
seventeen  generals,  only  Cadwallader  and  Wayne  were  of 
Washington's  opinion.  These  deliberations  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  June,  when  Clinton  was  at  Allentown,  and  as 
the  decision  was  against  a  pitched  battle,  Washington  threw 
forward  four  thousand  men  under  Lee,  seconded  by  La 
Fayette,  to  press  on  Clinton^  rear  and  do  him  all  the 
damage  they  could.  This  continaed  till  the  28th  of  June, 
when  Clinton,  finding  Lee  in  his  rear  with  now  five  thousand 
men  and  other  bodies  trying  to  outflank  him,  suddenly 
halted,  wheeled  with  his  &ce  to  the  foe,  and  ordered  lord 
Comwalhs  to  fall  on  them.  The  eflbct  was  decisive :  the 
English  soldiers  dashed  forward  and  swept  the  Americana 
from  a  height  on  which  they  had  taken  post,  and  Washing- 
ton soon  met  Lee  galloping  back  at  the  head  of  his  fiying 
squadrons.  Washington  saluted  him  with  some  biting 
words,  and  Lee,  halting  and  re-farmiHg  his  columns,  awaited 
once  more  the  British.  But  a  second  time  he  was  forced 
from  his  ground,  and  was  driven  upon  Washington's  own 
lines,  which  were  formed  behind  a  morass  near  Freehold 
Court  House ;  and  there,  after  cannonading  him  for  some 
time,  Clinton  left  him.  His  object  was  attained— that  of 
putting  an  effectual  check  on  the  Americans.  He  had  lost 
in  killed  and  wounded  three  hundred  men,  including  twenty 
officers ",  five  sergeants  and  fifty-six  privates  having  dropped 
dead  from  the  intense  heat.  The  American  loss  was  still 
more. 

At  ten  o'clock,  after  a  rest,  Clinton  resumed  his  march 
through  the  fine,  cool  summer  night,  not  an  American 
venturing  to  follow  him,  though  he  led  ofif  with  a  con- 
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siderable  firing  of  mufiketry,  one  of  the  battalions  having 
mistaken  a  herd  of  cows  in  a  wood  for  a  body  of  the  enemy. 
He  continued  his  course  unmolested  to  New  York,  which  he 
reached  on  the  5th  of  July.  The  aflfdr  at  Freehold  Court 
'  House  had  shown  that  one^half  of  the  English  army  could 
readily  in  fair  fight  beat  the  whole  of  the  American ;  but 
tHe  congress,  according  to  its  false  and  braggart  system, 
.proclaimed  the  battle  a  splendid  ^victory  on  .their  side. 
'They  did  not,  however,  bverlobk  the  conduct  of  Lee.  He 
had  written  a  sharp  letter  to  Washington,  in  resentment  of 
the  reproof  he  had  given  him ;  Washington  replied,  and  Lee 
retorted  more  disrespectfully.  He  was  arrested  and  tried 
by  court-martial  for  disobiddience  of  orders,'  and  for  insolent 
demeanour  towards  his  commander-in-chief.  On  the  .first 
charge  he  was  acquit1«d,  biit  condemned  oh  the  second,  and 
suspended  for  one. year.  This  ended  Lee^s  service  in  the 
American  army.  He.  had  always'  shown  himself  captious, 
self-willed,  proud  of  his  military  talent,  and  jealous  of 
Washington.  '  Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  he 
took  offence  at  some  imagined  slight  by. congress,' addressed 
t£>  it  an  insulting  letter,  then  he  retracted  BJoid  apologised, 
but  was  dismiss id  from  the  service. 

.  Clinton  having  now  imited  his  forces  at  New  York,  directed 
iiis  Attention  to  the  approach  of  the  fleet  of  D'Estaing.  This 
had  saQedfor  the  Delaware,  expecting  to  find  lord  Howe  there ; 
but, 'finding  that  he  had  sailed  for  New  York,  he  followed 
him,  and  arriyed  there. six  days  after  him.  Thedeet  of 
D'Estaihg  consisted  of  twelve  sail-of-the-line  and  six 
frigates.  Howe  had  only  ten  sail-of-the-line,  and  some  of 
them  of  only  forty  or  fifty  guiis,  and  a  few  frigates.  ;  Be- 
iudes,  D^Estaiug  had  heavier .  metal,  aud  much  better  con- 
ditioned ships,'  for.  those  of  Howe  were  old  and  out  of  repair, 
and.  thdr /crews  were  considerably  deficient.  Altogether, 
D.^Estaing  had  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  guns ;  Howe, 
only  six  hundred  and  fourteen.  ;  D^Eslaing  had. on  board 
Ml  Gre'rard,  the  new  minister  to  tiie  United  States. 
L  From  D'Estaing's  superiority  of  force  it  was. quite  ex- 
pected that  he  would  attack  Howe ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  by 
tiie  pilots  from  entering  the  harbour,  and  lay  outside  eleven 
'daysj  during  which  time  he  landed  the  ambassador.  Lord 
Howe  showed  much  spirit  .in  preparing  for  an  encounter, 
"though  he  was  daily  in  expectation  of  admiral  Byron  with 
4Eome  additional  ships,  the  admiral  coming  to  supersede  him. 
He  piit  his  ships  in  the  best  order  he  could,  and  the  English 
seamen  hurried  in  from  all  quarters  to  man  his  vessels.  A 
t}iousand  volunteers  came,  from  the  transport^,  and  masters 
and  mates  of  merchantmen  offered  their  services.;  Just, 
however,  when  it  was  expected  that  D^Estaing  would  avail 
himself  of  the  tide,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  to  enter,  the 
liarbonr,  he  sailed  away,  for  Rhode  Island,  and  up  the  New- 
port river.  A  few  days  after,  some  of  Byron's  ships  arrived 
in  a  shattered  condition.  The  admiral  had  encountered  that 
tempestuous  weatherwhich,  strangely  enough,  pursued  h\|p  in 
all  his  voyages;  arid  earned  for  him  the  name  of  "Foul -weather 
Jack."  Scarcely  one  of  Byron's  vessels  was  little  better 
than  A  wreck ;  yet  no  time  was  lost  in  endeavouring  to  get 
them  into  sailing  trim,  and  in  a  few  days  Howe  sailed  in 
quest  of  D'Estaing.  They  found  D'Estaing  joined  by  La 
Fayette  with  two  thousand  American  troops,  and  by  general 
8ullivan  with  ten  thousand  more,  and  D'Estaing  proposed  I 


to  land  four  thousand  from  his  fleet.    The  English  garrison 
in  Newport  amounted  to  only  five  thousand  men. 

But  here  a  contest  ardse  betwixt  D'Estaing  and  Sullivan 
for  the  supreme' commJEmd,  afiid  :this :  was  not  abated  till 
Howe  with  his  fleet  hove  in  sight.  •  Then ,  D'Estaing  stood 
out  to  sea,'  spite'  of.  the  remoq|strances  of  Sullivan,  Greene, 
and  the'  other  American  officers.  Lord  Howe  endeavoured  to 
bring  him  to  action,  at  the  sanle  time  mjBinoeuvring  to 
obtain  the  w«ither-gage  of  him.  .  In  these  mutual  en- 
deavours to  obtain  the  advantage:  of  tiie  wind,  the  two 
fleets  stood  away  quite  out  of  sig^t  .of  :Rfaode  bSand, 
and  Sullivan  commenced  in  their  absence  iheaegeot  New- 
port. Howe,  at  length,  seeing  that' he  (^ould  not  obtain  the 
weather-gage,  determined  to  attack  the  French  to  leeward, 
but  at  this  moment  a  terrible  storm  .arose,  and  completely 
parted  the  hostile  fleets,  doing,  both  of  them  great  damage. 
A  day  or  two  after  part  of .  the  English  fleet,  enoountered 
part  of  the  French,  in  which  AdmiralvBouganville  lost 
an  arm  and  an  eye,  but  in  other  rtepe^^ts  the  skirmish 
was  not  decisive.  D'Estaing  returned  into  :the  harbour  of 
Newport,  but  only  to  inform  the  Americans. that  he  was  too 
much  damaged  to  reinain,  but  must  make. for  Boston  to 
refit.  ThiB  threw  the  American  generals  into  a  violent 
rage.  During  D'Estaing's  absence,  the  sto^n,  raging  on 
land  as  fiercely  as  on  sea,  had  thrown  down  Sullivan's  tents, 
deluged  the  powder,  and,  besides  rendering  the  whole  army 
miserable,  had  destroyed  some  of  the  men.  Sullivan  and 
the  other,  officers  remonstrated  vehemently  against  his 
departure ;  but  in  vain.  They  could  not  even  prevail  on 
him  to  land  the  promised  four  thousand. men.  .All  the 
officers,  except  La  Fayette,  signed  a  strong  protest  against 
this  desertion  of  them ;  but  D'Estaing  continued  immov- 
able, and  sailed  away. 

.Scarcely  had  D'Estaing  disappeared,  when  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  himself,  leading  four  thousand  men,  arrived  in 
Rhode  Island,  and'  Sullivan  crossed  over  to  the  mainland  in 
haste.  He  attributed  the  failure  .of  the  enterprise  entirely 
to  the  French,  and,  so  violent  was  the  indignation  of  the 
Americans,  that  D'Estaing  was  very  ill  received  at  Boston ; 
he  was  hooted  in  the  streets,  and,  such  was  the  iU  blood 
which  arose  betwixt  the  republicans  and  their  new  allies, 
that  in  a  scuffle  a  French  officer  was  killed.  Similar 
wranglings  took  place  betwixt  the  French  and  American 
sailors  in  Cbarlestown,  South  Carolina,  where  several  of 
the  quarrellers  were  killed,  and  the  Yankees  began  to 
denounce  the  French  alliance  as  a  hoax  and  delusion. 

Whilst  these  transactions  were  in  progresB,  the  British 
commissioners  continued  to  urge  the  advantage  of  listening 
to  their  proposals.  They  omitted  no  honoiurable  means  of 
inducing  congress  to  give  them  their  attention.  Governor 
Johnstone  wrote  private  letters  to  various  members  to 
whom  he  had  brought  introductions  from  their  friends  and 
connections  in  England,  amongst  these  to  Robert  Morris, 
Richard,  and  Dana ;  and  in  some  of  these  letters  suggestions 
were  thrown  out,  that  friendly  services  in  contributing  to 
the  great  object  of  peace,  and  reunion  would  not  be  forgotton 
by  England.  These  letters  were  laid  before  congress ;  and 
Reed  even  asserted  that  ten  thousand  pounds  had  been 
offered  him,  through  a  certain  Mrs.  Ferguson,  who  h.-xd 
connections  in  the  British  army ;  and  that  he  had  replied 
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that  *'he  waa  not^ worth  purchasing;  but,  such  as  he  was, 
the  king  of  England  was  not  rich  enough  to  buy  him." 
Upou  these  vague  chaises  —  for  no  evidence  of  this  ofifer 
was  produced— congress  passed  a  resolution  that  Johnstone 
had  endeavoured  to  bribe  and  corrupt  its  members,  and 
therefore,  that  no  conmiunication  should  be  held  with  him  or 
the  commission  to  which  he  belonged.  The  congress  were, 
indeed,  only  too  anxious  to  establish  an  excuse  for  this 
discourtesy;  for  the  commissioners  did  not  hesitate  to 
press  on  their  attention  and  on  that  of  the  American  public 
very  disagreeable  facts.  They  referred  to  the  recent  con- 
duet  of  the  French,  and  asked  triumphantly  whether  the 
Americans  had  had,  for  the  first  time^  to  learn  that  that 
people  was  habitually  perfidious  ?  They  also  continued  to 
demand  the  fulfilment  of  the  convention  with  Burgoyne. 
"  But,"  says  Hildreth,  one  of  their  own  historians,  "  a  new 
loop-hole  was  found  by  congress.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  so  many  lawyers  sat  in  that  body:  As  all  their  acts 
were  subject  to  approval  by  parliament,  coogresB  denied  tbe 
authority  of  the  commiflBionew  to  make  a  definite  ratifica- 
tion. Finding  now  that  aU  a|q;>eal8  to  hmak  a  body  were 
useless,  the  commissbneis  frepared  to  4iake  tkeir  departom ; 
but,  befcsfr  leaving,,  they  published  a  maniiMo,  charging 
the  responsibility  «f  the  oontanumee  of  the  nsnt  on  the  ooa- 
gress,  reminding  the  Aaaeriens  that  tfaey  had  eoneeded  all 
the  queBti<»a  at  issue,  mad  very  IboGshly  dedsring  that  if, 
after  forty  days,  these  conations  were  not  aastptcd,  the^ 
must  not  complain  if  the  cmffiBi  was  canned  on  witk  kn 
regard  to  the  -ptaigettj  and  seeuiity  of  the  popnlalkm." 

LaFayeMe^his^ineenaed  at  tha  aspenrieoa  east  on  his 
countrymen,  in  spite  of  the  serions  remonstranoea  of  Wasli- 
ington,  sent  a  ehuBesus  to  lovi  Caslisle,  who  cdoUy  repHed 
that  he  owed  no  ii.n|winsHiniij  for  his  poblic  actsi  to  any  one 
but  his  own  aeffmtmga. 

Sir  Henry  Clintoiif  €■  leaving  Uode  IdBBd,  proposed  to 
stop,  on  his  way  \mA  to  New  York,  at  New  Londeo,  on 
the  Connecticat  coast,  when  he  mMukt  to  bom  oat  a  nest  of 
pirates,  but,  ac  tke  weather  was  bad,  he  oontiiiu«El  bis 
voyage  to  New  York,  and  left  mi^-geiiefal  6zey  to  exo- 
cute  this  d«ty.  Grey  had  been  eeJehnrted  for  tfasseraidi  oyer 
since  he  sarprised  general  Wayne  in  the  wood  near  Btondy*- 
wine  Cre^  and  he  had  aoqnired  the  oognoawB  cf  '^  the 
no-ilint  general,*^  becaiae  on  each  oceaaioBS  he  ovteed  his 
men  to  take  the  flints  oat  of  their  gona,  and  tna*eBtii«iy  to 
their  bayonets.  Mijor^general  €rrey  was  evuitaally  raised 
to  the  peerage,  as  lotvt'Orey  of  Ho^rick,  aad,  finatty,  cari 
Grey4  and  was  the  father  of  eart  Grey,  tltt  weQ-knowa 
whig  minister. 

Grey  executed  h»  orders  wiHi  rapidity  and  entire  sasoess. 
He  descended  on  Bozzard  Bttfy  ia  ltfsssachnsettB»  another 
grand  rendesvoos  of  Ameriean  pirates,  destroyed  avrea^ 
sail  of  Bhipe,  aaui^  sten-hooses  and  wharva^  heades 
dennfiahir.ga  fort  moanting eleaea pieoea of  heavy eaaaaa. 
Theaee  ha  piooeechd  to ^e  ishad  called  Martha's  Yineyaid, 
where  he  bur  jcd  a  nanber  more  vessefe,  deMnyed  a  salt- 
woik,  and  k.ied  a  eoBftrihotion  of  ten  thoosand  dieep and 
three  hundred  oxen.  To  facilitate  a  similar  expedition, 
Clinton  him«elf  marched  his  arb^^  up  both  sides  of  the 
Hudson  at  once,  and  destroyed  a  nest  of  pirates  at  Little 
Egg  Harbour,  on  the  Jersey  coast.    The  t  jwn  itself  was 


!  burned ;  Baylor^s  regiment  of  hone,  on  duty  in  New  Jersey, 
I  was  surprised  and  cut  to  pieses  -,  Pulasky's  legion  was  also 
surprised,  and  a  great  part  of  the  men  cut  off. 

But  Clinton  had  planned  a  new  mode  of  operation  in  the 
war,  and  now,  with  the  approbation  of  his  government^ 
commenced  it.  The  southern  colonies  were  in  a  state  of 
mutual  hostility,  especially  East  Florida,  which  continued 
to  adhere  to  England,  and  East  Georgia,  which  had  been  the 
kst  to  join  the  congress.  Clinton  dispitehed  thither  three 
thousand  five  hondred  men,  and  supported  their  movements- 
by  the  presence  of  a  pow«rful  squadron  under  Sir  Peter 
Parker.  The  cental  of  Gecrgia— Savannah— which  was 
defended  by  the  American  general,  Robert  How,  was  first 
attacked,  carried,  and  the  entire  province  q^ieedily  reduced. 
How's  remnant  of  an  army  fled  into  Sootik  Carofina.  The 
inhabitants  came  in  on  all  sides  ad  task  the  eath  to  the 
king ;  and  cokmel  CampbeQ,  wha  headed  tiw  capedition^ 
instead  of  following  the  emmpleef  ti»  coagscss,  and  hang- 
ing and  iaqaisoning  those  who  had  fieiBea  from  th&r 
aOegianoe,  frankly  recd^ved  all,  and  thus  coacfliatsd  the 
goodwill  of  the  most  diasflMed. 

The  greatest  -forocity  waa  everywhere  in  this  war  perpe- 
trated by  the  Americans  of  diflbrent  ihetaoasoa  one  another. 
The  ease  of  Wyoming,  on  the  Susquehanna,  has  become 
ftMnoos,  thrcogh  tbe  poem  of  Campbell  on  the  sutijeei ; — 

Ott  SiiMiMhannA*s  wUiit,  fair  Wycauogl 
Althov^  the  wild-flowar  on  thy  nrinad  wiA 
▲ad  roofless  komM  a  sad  remombrMiee  brings 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall ; 
Tet  wert  thou  once  the  lovdiest  land  of  afl 
That  aee  the  AtUatIc  wave  their  mon  nstore. 

Beantifrd  as  the  district  certainly  is,  Campbell  waa  no  more 
coBiect  in  calling  its  inhabitants  gentle  than  he  was  in 
making  aloai  and  palm-trees  flourish  there.  The  place  had 
been  daiaied  equally  by  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut.  It 
was  settled  originAIly  by  Connecticut  people,  but  fell,  on 
h^ing  out  the  states^  within  tiie  limits  of  Pennsylvania. 
Btat  the  q^bit  of  the  Connecticnt  men  was  not  of  that  kind 
which  readily  yielfls  up  anything  that  it  can  hold.  The 
people  of  the  two  states  actually  went  to  war  for  the  posaes- 
sieB  of  Wyoming,  and  their  mutual  hostilities  were  so 
viokBt  that  they  were  not  even  suspended  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  conflict  with  the  mother  country.  On  the  con- 
trsiiy,  the  great  quarrel  added  fresh  dements  of  fury  to  the 
forarar  one.  The  Pennaylvanian  ianMrs  'were  chiefly 
royaliste,  the  ConjMoticut  ones  Jhe  fiffiawt  of  repubficana. 
Their  amtual  hatreds  ocaverted  the  place  into  a  hell  rather 
thaa  into  that  paisstise  which  it  snited  the  purpose  of  the 
poet  to  paint  it.  StiQ  wcsae,  fiunilies  were  divided  in  them- 
selves, and  the  fiie  of  contention  burnt  terribly  through  this 
l^e,  oekhrated  in  veae  as  the  seat  of  natural  beauty  and 


The  repqbfican  party  was  soooanfiel  In  killing  or  driving 
out  the  rayafists,  and  waa  than  cafisd  on  to  send  a  larger 
reinforcement  froaa  their  own  body  to  the  aid  of  congress. 
This  left  the  place,  to  a  certain  degree,  defenodesB ;  and 
the  royalists,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Indians,  saw 
the  oppprtunity,  and  determined  to  attack  it.  The  in- 
habitants received  several  warnings  of  the  tempest  gathering, 
butih^  despised  the  fugitive  royafists,  and  paid  aoattenticxQ 
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to  the  danger  that  threatened  them.  But  early  in  July  they 
were  roused  by  the  incursion  of  a  body  of  eight  hundred  men, 
partly  in  the  disguise  of  Indians,  and  partly  real  Indians. 
They  were  said  to  be  led  on  by  colonel  John  Butler,  the 
same  who  had  offered  his  troop  of  Indians  four  years  before 
to  general  Carleton,  for  service  in  Canada,  and  by  Brandt, 
a  half-caste  Mohawk,  said  to  be  as  cruel  as  he  was  brave. 
That  Brandt  was  the  cruel  man  described,  or  that  he  was 
at  Wyoming  on  this  occasion,  his  son  afterwards  denied  to 
Campbell  the  poet,  in  England;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Marshall,  the  biographer  of  Washington,  who  took  great 
pains  to  collect  authentic  information  concerning  the 
massacre  of  Wyoming,  asserts  that  he  was  there.  However 
this  may  be,  colonel  Butler  led  on  his  infuriated  royalist 
fugitives  and  his  Indians,  and  attacked  and  destroyed  one 
cf  the  forts  called  Wintermoots,  which  they  burned.  The 
militia,  and  all  the  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms,  as- 
sembled at  Forty  Fort,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna, 
imd  about  four  miles  from  the  camp  of  the  invaders.  They 
were  headed  by  colonel  Dennison,  and  amounted  to  about  three 
hundred  men.  Besides  these,  there  were  only  about  sixty 
regulars  in  the  district,  commanded  by  colonel  Zebulon 
Butler,  said  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  the  invading  colonel 
Butler. 

Washington  was  sending  a  body  of  troops  to  encounter 
the  invaders,    but    Zebulon    Butler  rashly  determined  to 
attack  them  with   his  insufficient  force   of  regulars   and 
militia.      He  found  the  Anjerican  -  Indian  army  strongly 
encamped  in  a  pine  wood ;  and,  as  he  was  leading  up  his 
miscellaneous  troops,  he  was  fired  at  from  behind  the  trees 
and  bushes  at  once,  in  flank  and  rear.     His  militia  gave 
way  and  fled  in  complete  rout,  pursued   by  the  Indians 
with  their  tomahawks,  who  knocked  them   on  the  head, 
regardless  of  their  cries  for  quarter.    Most  of  the  soldiers, 
militia,  and  regulars,  were  massacred,  but  Butler  escaped 
with  a  few  of  the  latter ;  and  Dennison,  seeing  that  the 
inhabitants  were  paralysed  with  terror,  capitulated  on  con- 
dition that  the  people  should  be  spared.    The  inhabitants, 
however,    did   not    wait    to    experience     the     mercy    of 
those  whom  they  had  themselves  ruthlessly  expelled,  and 
of  their  Indian  allies:  they , voluntarily  abandoned  their 
homes  and  property,  and  became,   in  their  turn,  ruined 
outcasts.    The  invaders,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Wash- 
ington's detachment,  collected  the  property  and  live  stock, 
burned  the  houses,  destroyed  the  forts,  and  retreated  again 
into  the  woods  with   their   associates,  the  Indians,  who 
carried  back  many  scalps  and  much  booty.    Sad  as  the  tale  of 
Wyoming  was,  party  rage  and  imagination  exaggerated  the 
real  terrors,  and  made  them  unexampled  and  incredible. 

Wyoming  was  soon  reoccupied  by  the  troops  sent  by 
Washington.  A  regiment  of  Pennsylvanian  continentals, 
stationed  at  Schoharie,  also  pursued  the  plunderers  of 
Wyoming ;  penetrated  to  the  neighbouring  branches  of  the 
Upper  Susquehanna,  and  destroyed  the  settlement  of 
Unadilla,  occupied  by  Indians  and  refugees.  The  Indians 
and  loyalists  soon  took  their  revenge,  by  surprising  Cherry 
Valley.  The  fort,  which  had  a  continental  garrison,  held 
out;  but  colonel  Alden,  who  lodged  in  the  town,  was 
killed,  the  lieutenant-colonel  was  made  prisoner,  and  the 
settlement  suflTered  almost  the  fate  of  Wyombg. 


The  feeling  against  the  tones  was  still  further  excited  by 
the  conduct  of  Arnold,  who  was  appointed  the  military 
commander  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  ingrailiated  himself 
with  the  rich  tories,  and  married  from  amongst  them  a 
young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished  second  wife.  His 
leaning  to  this  faction  was  keenly  canvassed,  and  brought 
him  into  collision  with  Reed,  who  was  now  the  president  of 
the  assembly.  In  the  south,  captain  Welling  made  an 
expedition  against  the  English  settlers  in  Florida ;  seized  an 
English  vessel  at  Manshac,  and  proceeded  to  Baton  Rouge 
and  Natchez,  burning  houses,  abducting  slaves,  and  com- 


MONUMENT  ERECTED  AT  WYOMING. 

mitting  other  ravages  on  the  English  planters.  A  British 
force  sent  out  against  Welling  took  him  prisoner ;  and  this 
force  built  forts  at  Baton  Rouge  and  Natchez,  for  the 
defence  of  the  settlers. 

Indications  of  Indian  hostilities  appearing  on  the  western 
frontiers,  congress  sent  commissioners  to  Pittsburg  to 
investigate  the  subject.  These  commissioners  reported  that 
the  Western  Indians  were  stimulated  to  hostilities  by 
Hamilton,  the  British  commandant  at  Detroit;  and  they 
determined  to  send  a  force  against  that  fort.  Another 
expedition  was  undertaken  by  George  Rogers  Clarke,  a 
backwoodsman  of  Kentucky.  Furnished  with  men,  money, 
and  supplies  for  three  months,  by  the  state  of  Virginia, 
Clarke  sailed  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
where  he  was  joined  by  a  body  of  Kentuckians,  and 
descended  the  river  to  near  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi. 
Thence  they  marched  by  land  to  Kaskaskia,  an  old  French 
settlement.  On  arriving  at  that  town,  the  adventurers  were 
on  the  poinjj  of  starvatioi»>;  but  the  inhabitants  being  taken 
by  surprise,  submitted.  Cahokia  and  two  other  neighbour- 
ing  forts    were   also   seized,    and    the    commandant    at 
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Kaslcaskia,  in  whoae  piaBesnon  Clarke  said  he  found  written 
orders  from  Hamilton  to  stimulate  the  Indians  to  hostilities, 
wn.s  sent  prisoner  to  Yii^ia.  His  slaves  were  sold  tot 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  money  divided  amongst  the 
troops.  Some  of  Clarke's  people  remained  at  the  £a11s  of  the 
Ohio,  and  built  a  stockade,  the  first  rudiment  of  the  present 
city  of  Louisville.  The  conquered  country,  including  all 
the  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  claimed  as  within  their 
limits,  was  created  into  the  present  state  of  Illinms. 

The  American  l^oops  were  hutted  for  the  winter  in  a  line 
of  cantonments  extending  from  Danlxiry,  in  Connecticut, 
across  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  to  Elizabeth  Town  and 
AVest  Jersey.  A  tolerable  supply  of  clothing  had  been 
received  from  France;  to  insure  a  supply  of  provisions, 
congress  had  laid  an  embai^  on  all  exports.  The  com- 
missary department  was  now  on  a  better  footing ;  and  the 
soldiers,  on  the  whole,  better  clothed  and  fed  than  they  had 
been  since  the  commenoement  of  the  war;  but  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  reduced  their  pay  to  a  trifle,  and  the 
officers,  especially,  were  greatly  distrooaod  for  money. 

Jjord  Howe,  when  he  had  ooiflected  his  ships  after  the  storm 
which  separated  him  from  D^Estaing,  again  made  foac  Boston, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  attack  the  French  admiral  in 
the  harbour ;  but  he  found  him  too  well  protected  by  the 
batteries  to  be  able  to  reach  him.  He  ihsrefiire  returned  to 
New  Toik,  and,  as  his  leave  of  absoioe  had  arrived,  he  sur- 
rendered the  command  to  adnural  Byron,  and  took  his  leave 
of  America  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  rasohsd  Ports- 
mouth on  the  25th  of  October.  Byron  now  had  a  very  good 
fleet,  oonaisting  of  ships  of  one  size  or  other  to  the  number  of 
ninety-one  sail.  Sooh  a  fleet  asBemhlsd  <m  the  American 
coast  at  a  proper  time  would  have  interaqited  and  destroyed 
the  fleet  of  D'Estaing,  and  have  cleaied  aO  those  waters  of 
French  and  American  privateers. 

Byron  no  sooner  came  into  command  than  he  also  made  a 
voyage  to  Boston,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  could  not  come 
at  D'Estaing's  fleet ;  but  his  usual  weather  attended  him : 
his  ships  were  scattered  by  a  tempest,  and  D'Estaing  took 
the  opportunity  of  sailing  out,  and  proceeding  to  the  West 
Indies,  according  to  orders  from  France.  Notwithstanding 
the  agreement  of  the  French  to  assist  America,  they  were 
thinking  much  more  of  recovering  Canada  or  seizing  on  the 
British  West  India  Islands  for  themselves. 

The  English,  apprised  of  the  views  of  France,  determined 
to  send  a  fleet  and  troops  to  the  West  Indies  to  protect 
them ;  but,  instead  of  sending  the  requisite  force  from  home, 
the  ministers  ordered  Clinton  to  send  five  thousand  men 
from  New  York.  This  was  another  example  of  the  feeble 
and  penurious  manner  in  which  they  carried  on  this  war. 
Clinton  had  recently  sent  three  thousand  five  hundred  men 
to  (xeorgia,  and  now  this  detachment  of  five  thousand 
diminished  his  already  insufficient  army  by  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  men.  It  was,  therefore,  utterly  impossible  that 
he  could  take  another  decisive  step  in  America  during  this 
year,  and  thus  congress  was  left  to  strengthen  its  army,  and 
to  await  fresh  reinforoements  from  France.    . 

Commodore  Hotham,  with  only  five  ships  of  the  line,  a 
bomb  vessel,  and  some  frigates,  conveyed  major-general 
Grant  and  this  force  to  the  West  Indies,  bding  nearly  the 
whole  way  within  a  short  sail  of  D^Estaing  and  his  much 


superior  fleet,  without  knowing  it.  Grant^s  destination  ^as 
to  protect  Domtmoa ;  but,  before  his  arrival,  manfa&l  de 
BouiU^,  govemor^general  of  Martinique,  had  landed  with 
two  thousand  men,  and  had  compelled  lieutenant-go?emor 
Stewart,  who  had  only  about  one  hundred  regular  troo]^ 
and  some  indifferent  militia  for  its  defence,  to  snrraider. 
Grant  being  too  late  to  save  Dominica,  turned  his  attention 
to  St.  Lucia,  being  conveyed  thither  by  the  joint  fleet  of 
Hotham  and  Bamngton.  They  had  scarcely  made  a  good 
footing  on  the  isUnd  when  D^Estsing's  fleet  hove  in  ^t. 
He  had  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  numerous  firigata  and 
transports,  said  ten  thousand  men  on  board,  and  the  EngM  ! 
wottki  hav&  had  Mttle  chaaoe  could  he  have  hmded.  But 
the  British  ^eet  resohiteily  attacked  fadm,  and,  after  aereni 
days'  itpaggle,  prevented  his  landing  more  than  half  big 
troops.  llMse  were  so  gaUantily  repulsed  by  brigadier 
Medows,  who  was  at  the  head  of  only  one.  thousand  fire 
faundi«d  msD,  that,  oa  the  28th  of  Becember,  D'£skaing 
again  embsvked  Us  troops,  and  quitted  the  island.  Tbe 
original  Prandh  fone  under  eiiev«lier  de  Michaud  then  sor- 
rendered,  and  St.  Lucia  was  won,  though  Dominica  was  loet. 
Meantime,  congxeas  was  preparing  for  an  invasion  of 
Canada  which  wm  to  be  conducted  by  La  Fayette.  Ac- 
cording to 'this  plan,  the  American  army  was  to  proceed  bj 
three  routes  to  the .  oomsnon  ol^jeet  of  destination.  Que 
corps  was  to  prooeed  to  Wyoming,  and  thence  to  Detroit  and 

Niagara,  to  dislodge  the  £n|^  there ;  the  second  oorps 
was  to  enoaflBp  on  the  Mohawk  river  during  the  winter,  and, 
being  powerfolly  reinforced  in  the  spring,  were  to  wn 
Osv^egO)  and  to  secuxe  the  nwrigation  of  Lake  Ontario  bj 
buikling  veneb  there,  as  Carietcn  had  done  on  Lake  Champ- 
hon;  the  third  was  to  take  the  old  route  of  Montgomeiy,  an^. 
having  entered  Canada,  to  establish  itself  betwixt  Montreal 
and  Quebec  till  the  others  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  co- 
operate.   Besides  this,  Franklin  was  to  procure  from  Loui^ 
XVL  a  fleet  and  army  to  attack  Halifax  and  Quebec  from 
the  sea,  and  thus  both  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  were  to  bo 
reft  from  Great  Britain  for  ever.    So  blinded  was  congres 
by  its  conceit,  that  it  could  not  perceive  that  Canada  and 
Nova  Sootia  would  thus  only  be  won  for  France.    A 
prodamation  was  dntwn  up  by  D'Eetaing,  befcnre  kaving 
Boston,  urging  the  Canadians  to  assume  hostilities  against 
the  English,  in  which  he  said,  "  To  bear  arms  against  your 
mother  country  would  be  parricide,  and  must  be  the  com- 
pletion of  misfortunes."    This  was  a  hard  blow  at  his  allies 
the  Americans,  who  were  doing  thi3  very  thing.    Not  even 
this,  however,  opened  the  eyes  of  congress.    They  sent  a 
sketch  of   the  plan   to  Washington,  and   his  sagacious 
mind  comprehended  the  folly  of  it  at  once.    He  wrote  to  tbe 
president  of  the  congress,  entreating  them  to  lay  aside  tlie 
fatal  edict.    "  France,"  he  said,  "  acknowiedged  for  somf 
tuno  past  the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  Europe  by  hn<j ; 
able  now  to  diq;>ute  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  G«reat  Britain, 
and,  if  joined  with  Spain,  I  may  say,  certainly  superior,— if 
possessed  of  New  Orleans  on  our  right,  and  of  Canada  on 
our  left,  and  if  seconded  by  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians 
in  our  rear,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other— a  people  ^ 
friendly  to  her,  and  whom  she  knows  so  well  how  to  con- 
ciliate—would, it  is  much  to  be  feared,  have  it  in  her  pow^ 
to  give  law  to  these  states/^ 
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Waahiogton  said  liiat  he  couTd  read,  he  thought,  in  the 
-couDteDances  of  the  French  fiometbing  more  than  the  dis- 
intereited  aeal  of  allies,  and,  at  all  events,  objected  to  laying 
America  under  any  but  absolutely  necessary  obligations  to  a 
foreign  pow€ar.  These  were  arguments  to  vhich  the 
Americans  weve  aoeeBsible.  The  arrival  of  the  French  had 
hcought  them  little  satisfaction ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
bad  revived  their  ancient  antipathies  to  that  nation, 
imbibed  whea  they  had  been  thaur  troublesome  neighbours. 
Waahington,  therefore,  told  ooDgress  that  he  had  not  liud 
their  eoheme  before  La  Fayette,  as  they  proposed,  because 
he  considered  it  replete  vith  danger,  and  that  body  agreed 
to  pofitpoBO  this  scheme  at  least  till  the  British  were  wholly 
expelled  from  the  States. 

La  Fayette,  whose  health  had  failed  considerably,  now 
left  America  for  a  visit  to  his  native  country.  He  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  all  parties,  though  the  king 
considered  it  a  matter  of  etiquette  to  eider  him  not  to  quit 
Paris  for  some  days,  as  a  nwninal  puaishBUDt  foi  his  having 
gone  to  America  without  leave,  and  he  waa  commanded  to 
avoid  public  places  where  the  pe<^  ^  might  oouecrate  his 
diaobedieoee  by  loud  ^^plauses.^'  Bat  this  wis  mere  form ; 
lie  was  received  most  ooidkJij  ai  eoart^  and,  ai  the  instance 
of  the  queen,  honoured  with  the  Qanmuai  of  the  dragoons 
of  the  king's  guard.  **  I  had  tha  honour,"  he  says,  ^*  of 
being  oonsuHed  by  all  the  ministerB,  and  fiwhrsffd  by  all 
the  ladies.  Those  emfataoes  lasted  but  cm  day,  bat  I 
retained  for  a  greater  IsBgth  of  time  the  osafidepoe  of  the 
cabinet,  and  I  ci^oyed  both  fisTMsr  at  the  court  of  Versailles 
and  populanty  at  Pack.  I  was  the  tJMwe  of  ooiiTeraatioii 
in  every  cinde."  Fdtas  wen  given  in  his  honour,  at 
Tvhich  Fxankfin  oooatent^  apfsaied  with  Urn ;  ibm  in 
their  two  persons  maintaiiiing  a  rnwatnit  inMindiir  of  the 
alliance  oi  France  aad  Ameaea. 

The  BiitHh  liwmwwwinnOT,  iiad»g  thor  overtarcs  to 
coQgreas  rejected,  prepared  to  return.  Belbre  doing  so, 
however,  gencfal  Clinton  informed  ooBgiMB  that  he  was 
authorised  by  the  EngHsh  govenuBent  to  ratify  a^  agw» 
ment  for  peace  independent  of  refereiiee  to  Parliament. 
This  was  a  full  answer  to  their  former  qu3i)hile,  and  he 
demanded  the  release  of  general  Burgoyne*s  army  in  accord- 
ance with  the  convention.  But  congress,  dead  to  any  sense 
of  international  faith,  and  having  no  other  subterfuge, 
pretended  to  take  offence  at  Clinton's  language,  and  replied 
that  ^  congress  oouhl  give  no  answer  to  insolent  letters ;  ^' 
they  inere,  in  iaet,  determined  to  hold  fast  Burgoyne's 
traops,  in  qjute  of  all  the  laws  of  honour  and  of  nations. 
Chaiacter  they  had  none  to  lose ;  it  was  gone  long  before. 
The  commianonen  took  thdr  leave,  after  making  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  An»erioan  peopJe  against  the  disreputable 
proceedings  of  their  govesAaent. 

On  the  25th  of  November  the  British  parliament  assem- 
bled. The  king,  in  his  speech,  complained  bitterly  of  the 
conduct  of  France,  who,  in  defiance  of  her  engagements, 
had  encouraged  his  rebellions  subjects,  first,  by  clandestinely 
aendiBg  them  money  and  arms;  and  since  then  by  an  open 
treaty  with  them,  and  by  furnishing  *them  with  the  aid  of 
a  fleet  and  army.  Not  content  with  this,  she  had  next 
prooeedsd  to  invade  our  Weat  Indian  isknds.  He  also 
alluded  to  the  preparations  making  in  Spain,  whioh  contra* 


dieted  the  pacific  words  of  that  country,  and  he  confessed 
that  it  was  a  conjuncture  of  circumstances  which  demanded 
the  most  serious  attention. 

The  opposition  were  extremely  vdiement  in  condemnation 
of  the  stupidity  with  which  ministers  had  conducted  the 
whole  war.  They  very  justly  declared  that,  with  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures,  no  fleet  of  the  French  could  ever  have 
conveyed  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Americans,  and  this  led  to 
the  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  admirals  Keppel  and 
Falliser  in  the  fight  off  Ushant.  Both  these  officers  were 
members  of  the  commons,  and  they  there  defended  them- 
selves, and  acoused  one  another,  demanding  an  inquiry, 
which  was  finally  agreed  to.  K^pel,  who  was  a  whig,  wa^ 
supported  by  the  whole  body  of  the  opposition.  The  trials 
were  to  take  place  at  Portsmouth,  that  of  Keppel  to  be 
conducted  on  shore,  instead  of  on  board  ship,  the  usual 
custcm,  on  account  of  the  admiral^s  health ;  and  thus  closed 
the  year  1778. 

The  first  thing  which  occupied  the  government  on  the 
opening  of  the  year  1779  were  the  trials  of  Keppel  and  Fal- 
liser. That  of  Keppel  commenced  on  the  7th  of  January, 
and  ksted  till  the  11th  of  February.  The  court  consisted  of 
five  admirals  and  ei|^t  captains ;  Sir  Thomas  Pye,  admiral 
of  the  white,  being  president.  Keppel  was  acquitted,  and 
pronounced  to  have  behaved  like  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer,  and  to  have  rendered  essential  service  to  the  state. 
This  sentence  occasioned  a  wonderful  rqoicing  in  the  city, 
where  Keppel^s  political  principlfls  prevailed.  The  portico  of 
the  Mansion-house  was  ifliamnated  two  successive  nights, 
and  there  were  general  iDimutatioBS  throughout  London 
And  Westminster.  It  had  been  wdl  had  the  demonstration 
ended  there;  but  the  mob  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
guard  whieh  had  been  atataoned  htAm  the  hause  of  Palliser 
in  Pall-VMli  being  withdrawn  at  midnight  to  smash  in  his 
windows,  borst  in  the  doon,  and  destroy  his  furniture. 
The  WQ^  of  destraetaoB  «Me  hcgn  was  soon  extended. 
The  mob  demolished  the  wmdows  of  krd  North  and  brd 
George  Germaine,  aa  well  aa  of  the  Admiralty,  government 
being  looked  upon  aa  the  real  enenaes  ofKeppd  and  acces- 
sories of  Palliser.  They  fooed  the  iron  gates  of  the  Ad- 
miralty from  thdr  hinges,  and,  collecting  all  the  sedan  chairs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  made  a  bonfire  of  them  in  the  Ad- 
miralty court.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  residences  of  lord 
Mulgrave  and  captain  Hood,  and  destroyed  the  glass  there. 
Lord  Norths  house  was  only  just  saved  from  being  forced 
open  and  gutted  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  horse-guards 
at  nearly  four  o^dook  in  the  morning.  Palliser  was  burnt 
in  effigy,  but  the  riot  act  beiog  read,  the  crowd  was  dis- 
persed, and  sixteen  of  the  rioters  secured ;  but  these  were 
not  supposed  to  be  the  real  instigators,  for  well-dressed 
men  were  observed  among  the  mob  busy  giving  directions. 

The  next  day,  the  12th  of  February,  botb  the  parliament 
and  the  city  corporation  gave  the  most  unmistakable 
sanction  to  these  proceedings.  Both  houses  of  parliament 
voted  thanks  to  Keppel :  the  lords  unanimously  ;  the  com- 
mons with  only  one  dissenting  voice.  The  court  of  common 
council  not  ofily  voted  thanks  to  Keppel,  but  presented 
him  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  box  of  heart  of  oak, 
richly  ornamented,  and  the  city  was  more  brilliantly  illumi* 
nated  than  before,  the  monument  with  coloured  lamps. 
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Palliscr,  inceDsed  at  these  marked  censures  on  himself, 
Tacated  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  resigned  his  governorship 
of  Scarborough  Castle,  his  seat  at  the  board  of  admiralty, 
his  colonelcy  of  marines,  retaining  only  his  post  of  vice- 
jidmiral,  and  demanding  a  court-martial.  This  was  held  on 
board  the  Sandwich,  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  lasted 
twenty-one  days,  pronouncing  finally  a  sentence  of  acquittal, 
though  with  some  censure  for  his  not  having  acquainted  his 
commander-in-chief  instantly  that  the  disabled  state  of  his 
ship  had  prevented  his  obeying  the  signal  to  join  for  the 
renewal  of  the  fight.  This  sentence  pleased  neither  party. 
Keppel  thought  Palliser  too  easily  let  off— Palliser  that 
he  was  sacrificed  to  a  party  feeling  against  government. 


Burgoyne  but  the  brothers  Howe  had  met  at  home,  and  all 
in  the  house  were  loudly  calling  for  inquiry  and  as  loudly 
condemning  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  by  government. 
Burgoyne  attributed  the  whole  of  his  failure  to  the  meddling 
and  restricting  orders  and  letters  of  lord  George  Germain e 
at  home.  He  demanded  that  officers  who  had  been  present 
should  be  heard  in  his  favour ;  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the 
earls  of  Balcarras  and  Harrington,  and  a  number  of  others, 
were  accordingly  heard,  who  bore  testimony  to  the  bravery 
of  Burgoyne,  which  no  one  doubted,  but  they  failed  to  show 
that  his  judgment  was  equally  good.  In  fact,  Burgoyne 
had  committed  the  most  palpable  blunders.  He  had  suffered 
his  communication  with  Canada  to  be  cut  off  before  he  knew 


WINTERMOOTH  FORT,   VAILEX  OF  WYOMING. 


Various  debates  followed  on  the  subject  in  the  house  of 
commons,  in  which  Fox  made  some  attacks  on  lord  Sand- 
wich and  the  state  of  the  navy.  Lord  Howe,  who  had  now 
returned,  complained  bitterly  of  the  way  he  had  been  left  with 
defective  forces  on  the  American  coast,  and  declared  that  he 
would  never  serve  again  imder  an  administration  which  had 
shown  so  much  weakness  and  treachery.  In  the  lords,  the 
earl  of  Bristol  made  a  similar  motion ;  and  such  was  the 
dissatisfaction  that  Keppel  resigned  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Sir  Robert  Harland, 
Captain  Leveson  Gower,  Sir  John  Lindsey,  and  other 
oflScers. 

The  same  spirit  pervaded  the  war-office.  Lord  Barrington 
had  resigned  last  November,  having  long  disapproved  of  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  war,  his  able  plan  for  its  management 
having  been  svstematically  ignored;  and  »ow  pot  only 


that  he  would  be  met  by  Sir  William  Howe  at  Albany. 
The  expedition  to  Bennington  and  other  movements  wen? 
too  clearly  ill-planned ;  at  the  same  time,  they  showed  that 
the  American  army  nnder  Gates  amounted  to  nineteen 
thousand  men,  of  whom  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  were 
regular  troops,  so  that  the  surrender  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  famished  English  and  Germans  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  country  was  a  victory  not  to  be  boasted  of,  except  by  a 
people  whose  only  victory  it  was  as  yet. 

Howe,  on  his  part,  called  on  loi^  Comwallis,  who  warmly 
defended  the  generalship  of  his  commander-in-chief;  but 
this  partial  evidence  was  not  borne  out  by  the  notorious 
facts,  nor  by  the  evidence  of  general  Robertson,  general 
Jones,  colonel  Dixon,  and  other  officers,  who  demonstrated 
that  whilst  the  Americans  were  divided  amongst  themselves, 
a&d  Washington  was  left  with  a  much  inferior  army  in 
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destitution  of  almost  everything,  Sir  William  had  made  no 
effort  to  defeat  him ;  that  his  neglect  to  send  the  necessary 
force  to  co-operate  with  Burgoyne,  at  Albany,  was  the 
cause  of  tl>c  defeat  and  disgrace  there,  and  that  after  the 
affair  at  Trenton  his  conduct  had  been  nothing  but  a  series 
of  blunders  or  neglects.  Sir  William  insisted  on  bringing 
up  fresh  witnesses  on  his  side,  but  the  conmiittee  had  now 
sate  till  the  end  of  June,  and  it  was  dissolved,  leaving  the 
impression  much  against  him,  as  it  deserved  to  be. 

Great  as  the  discussions  were  in  the  hovnes  of  parliament, 
the  discontent  out  of  doors  was  still  greater,  In  Scotland 
these  took  the  form  of  resentment  at  the  relief  given  to  the 
catholics.  In  January  and  February  there  were  riots  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  houses  of  the  catholics  were 
ai^ailed,  their  fcurniture  destroyed,  and  their  persons  insulted 
in  the  streets*  At  Edinburgh  a  new  houae  was  burnt  down 
in  Leith  Wynd,  beeause  it  had  a  room  in  it  appropriated  to 
catholic  woraUp.  Wilkes,  in  the  commonSf  demanded  of 
the  lord  advocate  yrhsn  he  meant  to  introduce  his  promised 
bill  for  the  r^efof  the  Sootck  catholics;  but  he  replied  that 
the  catholics  themaelvafi  had  entreated  him  to  defer  it,  as  its 
agitation  was  cei^in  to,  draw  down  furious  ^oiaecution  on 
them.  Lord  George  Gordon  was  made  president  of  pro- 
testant  associations,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  and 
this  hot-headed  fanatic  boldly  declared  that  the  king  him- 
self was  a  papist  at  heart,  tiiat  he  had  teas  of  thouaandB  of 
men  ready  at  his  call  to  put  down  all  popery. 

In  Ireland  the  eifervesMBfia  nswimed  the  shag^  of  resist- 
auce  to  commercial  ii^juflitiiee*  It^  iiias,  iiideed,  impossible  to 
condemn  too  stro;igly  the  iigustioe' whioh  tk/Uf  oountry  had 
eudured  for  ages,  and.  m  nolhiiiipindSQ' than,  ift  the  flagrant 
restrictioBS  heaped  upon  ibih  omumagm  and  mai^uiMstures  in 
favour  of  Enghah  iutenMitlL  The  loteh  now  s^zed  on  the 
opportunity  while  Ameriofr.  ma  ynttf»g  war  against  the 
very  same  treatment,  to  ianiMft  th&  Anerican  p(^j.  Thcgr 
formed  associaiaeQB  in  DohHii,  Cork,.  Kilktfuif  >  and!  other 
places,  fop  non-uiip0rtaliaB  of  any  BritWi  goods  which  could 
be  mana£ftctiared  in  Ig(ihwid»  tali  Batfawri  and  Ireland  were 
placed  on  aa  cquaf  iotAmg  ux  all  ^at  Mlftted  to  manufac- 
tures and  coium^we.  Minigfcfflw,  who  h%d  tatt^  a  deaf  ear 
for  years,  and  abiuietiiEr  j|f[w,.ta»uolicoiBplaiiKts,  were  now 
alarmed,  eepeeially  a*lhfli»ii4»«  roioour  of  French  inva- 
sion, whieh  min^t  be  s»  mataially  aid^d  by  disajSe^tion 
in  Ireland.  Thi^  tiieittee  w«de  a  peputtiary  grant  to 
relieve  the  comneioiBl  ctJetowiin  in  Ireland^  and  pawtf.  two 
acts  Ibr  the  enfiowagjeoMttt  of  the  growth  of  tohf^eo  and 
hemp,  and  the  manufaoturo  oi  linen  in  that  island.  Tbdeee 
concessions,  however,  were  not  de^oaed  su^lcient,  and  the 
people  formed  thamselvee  into  vohinteer  aasodations,  9^' 
pointing  th^*  own  offioeis,  and  Mttiymn  the  osmi  of  their 
own  equipments.  This  was  done  under  the  plea  of  the 
danger  of  invasion ;  but  government  knew  vary  weU  that 
American  agents  had  been  very  busy  sowing  discontent  in 
Ireland,  and  they  saw  too  much  resemblance  in  these  things 
to  the  proceedings  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  not  to 
view  them  w^ith  alarm.  The  marquis  of  Bockingham,  who 
had  been  well  instructed  in  the  real  grievanccB  of  Ireland  by 
Burke,  moved  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  11th  of  May,  for 
the  production  of  aU  papers  necessary  to  enable  the  house  to 
come  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  trade  and  of  mercantile 


restrictions  on  Ireland,  with  reference  te^  doing  impartial 
justice  to  that  kingdom.  Lord  Gower  promised  that  these 
should  be  residy.  for  production  next  session. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  just  as  the  house  was  growing  im- 
patient for  prorogation,  lord  North  announced  intelligence 
which  put  such  prorogation  out  of  the  question.  He  in- 
formed the  house  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  deliTered 
a  hostile  manifesto,  and  had  thereupon  quitted  London.  On 
the  17th,  a  royal  message  was  deUvered,  assorting  his  majesty's 
surprise  at  this  acjt  of  Spaing,  and  declaring  that  nothing  on 
his  part  had  provoked  it.  But  it  by  no  means  took  any- 
body else  by  surprise,  and  the  opposition  Bto>ngly  reproached 
government  for  not  giving  credit  to  thar  warnings  on  this 
head.  In  the  commons,  lord.  John  Cavendish,  and,  m  the 
lords,  the  earl  of  Alungdon  and  the  duke  of  Bichmond,  moved 
that  tlie  fleet  and  army  should  be  immediately  withdrawn 
£rom  Ameriea,  that  peace  be  made  with  those  states,  and 
all  our  forces  be  ooncentsated  in  chastising  France  and 
Spain,  aa  they  descffved^  for  their  treachery  and  unprovoked 
interference.  Xhey  called  for  a  total  change  of  mkusteis 
and  measures. 

These  motiena  weie  delsated,  and  lord  North,  on  the  21&t 
of  June,  moved  for  the  intnoduetion  o£  a;  bill  to  doable  the 
militia  and  raise  volunteer  corps.  The  proposal  to  double 
tbe  militia  was  rejected,  that  to  wise  volunteer  corfs 
accepted.  To  nian  the  navy  a  bill  waa  Inwi^jW^  hi  to  suspend 
for  six  months  all  eiLsmptions  from  imprtmMnnnt  into  the 
royal  navy.  In  &ct,  the  moment  that  Ijie  rupture  took 
pU^  with  Spain,  press- wsarranta  were  iaw^t  ^<1  press- 
gangs  were  in  full  activity  in  i^l  our  porta..  ^Wabill  was, 
thccefore,  termed  a  bill  of  indemnity,,  as  ib  waa  neocesary  to 
indeoonify  ministexs  for  sostrong  and;  uns^ular  a  measure, 
adopted  on  their  own  rssponsihility.  The  atto«ftey-g«Deral 
did  not  attemj^  to  vindicate  ao  odioiia:a  mea^iMe,  eic^t  on 
the  ground  of  urgent  neoesiity.  Hednalarel  that^^  there  were 
aiz  or  eight  shjitaei  tbe  line  lying  a^?ortflVK9«ttk9eady  forsea, 
but  destitHite^oi  ce^aok  the  bill  waeijit^aiJlMg^  on  the  night 
of  the  2dvd  oi  f^Vimt.9^  Ibe  ^i^irftOfcWuigy  kfm.  of  twenty 
minuto>  Jfm^  ^m^^  o^'lA^  jM^aa  the  hfiwia  vas  on  the 
point  el  a^jmro^e^  aad  ^li  m  the  yka  that,  ilnot  carried 
atoneevthe  niawijMipeni;woiaK  sound  ttie.  ate«^  and  diieat 
thaiajxiHiehy  yut|in§  eve«^  one  on  hjagiiard*  The  oppo- 
sition, vic^til^  o|^l^esed  it,  and  Sir  George  SaviUe  decided 
thal^itivas  reductMi^  the  h»u«e  toabo<ji)sol  midnight oon- 
sftiKatoia,  coming  hhe  hmd  xuSaa«  with  iponiards  under 
their  okMika.  '' MethLak0>'*  ha  avlAy  ''I  ifmt  the  heartfelt 
sbficka  of  the  mwerable  wife^  or  the  %gc4  and  helples 
^avent,  eutreatiof  ^  Be^night  ruffians  i^  to  drag  from 
them  a  tender  hathand,  or  a  duttfhl  and  beh>ved  son."  The 
measure,  however,  was  passed  through  two  stages  before 
rising,  and  carried  the  next  morning)  and  senit  up  to  the 
lords.  There  it  met  with  sitrong  oppawttfon,  and  did  not 
receive  the  royal  assent  till  the  last  day  of  theaeadon  This 
w»8  the  ard  of  Jidy,  and  was  loUowed,  on  the  9th,  by  a 
royal  proclamation  oidciing  all  horaea  and  provisions,  in  ca^se 
of  invasion,  to  be  driven  into  the  interior.  The  batteries  of 
Plymouth  were  well  manned,  and  a  boom  drawn  across  the 
harbour  at  Portsmouth.  The  duke  of  Richmond,  indeed, 
asserted  in  parliament,  before  it  closed,  that  he  had  been 
down  to  Plymouth  and  found  Ave  thousand  knd  forces,  but 
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only  abont  forty  inTaHd  artillerymen  set  to  attend  to  one 
hundred  gans  on  the  batteries.  This  was  instantly  contra- 
dictod  by  the  Brst  lord  of  Ihe  admiralty,  who  stated  that 
there  were  five  hundred  seamen  on  shore  there  well 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  artillery.  A  large  camp  of 
militia  was  established  at  Cox-heath,  in  front  of  Maidstone, 
and,  in  tnith,  this  demonstration  of  a  patriotic  spirit  was 
uneqniTocal  in 'the  public.  Both  private  gentlemen  and 
public  bodies—the  East  India  Company  conspkmons  amongst 
them-'oame  forward  with  Hberal  subscriptions  ibr  raising 
troops,  enlisting  seamen,  and  eqnippiug  privateere.  It  was 
said  that  fifty  thousand  militia  were  in  arms,  and  the  king 
declared  that,  if  the  French  landed,  he  wotdd  put  himsetf  at 
their  head.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm  that,  in  a  dramatic 
piece  by  Sheridan,  called  **The  Camp,"  Sir  Harry  Bouquet 
is  made  to  say,  "As  I  travelled  down,  the  fellows  of  the 
turnpikes  demanded  the  counter-sign  of  my  servants,  .instead 
of  the  tickets !  Then,  when  I  got  to  Maidstone,  I  found  the 
very  waiters  had  got  a  smattering  of  tactics ;  for,  inquiring 
what  I  could  have  for  dinner,  a  drill- waiter,  after  reviewing 
his  bill  of  fare  with  the  air  of  a  field-marshal,  proposed  an 
advanced  party  of  soup  and  bouiB^,  to  be  followed  by  the 
vain  body  of  ham  and  chickens,  flanked  by  a  fricassee,  and 
with  a  corps -de-reserve  of  sweetmeats.'* 

During  the  early  part  of  the  session  ministers  had  felt  them- 
selves so  weak  that  lordNorth  made  another  attempt  to  retire, 
and  proposed  that  the  government  should  invite  the  duke  of 
Grafton  to  take  his  place,  with  the  assistance  of  lords 
Shelbume  and  Camden.    These  noblemen  would  not,  how- 
ever, consent  without  bringing  in  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham and  the  duke  of  Richmond ;  but  this  was  refused,  and 
the  scheme  fell  through.     They,  however,  were  greatly 
benefited  by  the  rapid  ascendancy  which  the  new  lord 
chancellor  acquired.    The  duke  of  Richmond,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  cast  a  slur  on  his  humble  birth,  drew  forth  his 
thunder  in  such  tones  as  deterred  any  one  from  following 
that  track,  and  made  Thurlow's  power  sensibly  felt.     "  I 
am  amazed,"  he  said,  "  at  the  attack  the  noble  duke  has 
made  on  me.    Yes,  my  lords  "—and  here  he  raised  his 
voice  to  its  loudest  tones— "I  am  amazed  at  his  grace's 
Fl'cech.    The  noble  duke  cannot  look  before  him,  behind 
him,  or  on  either  side  of  him,  without  seeing  some  noble 
peer  who  owes  his  seat  in  this  house  to  successful  exertions 
in  the  profession  to  which  I  belong.    -Does  he  not  feel  that 
it  is  as  honourable  to  owe  it  to  these  as  to  being  the  accident 
of  an  accident?    To  all  these  noble  lords  the  language  of 
the  noble  duke  is  as  applicable  and  insulting  as  it  is  to 
myself.     But  1  do  not  fear  to  meet  it  single  and  alone.    No 
cue  venerates  the  peerage  more  than  I  do  ;  but,  my  lords,  I 
must  say,  that  the  peerage  solicited  me,  not  I  the  peerage. 
Xay^  more,  I  can  say,  and  will  say,  as  a  peer  of  parliament, 
as  speaker  of  this  right  honourable  house,  as  keeper  of  the 
groat  seal,  as  guardian  of  his  majesty's  conscience,  as  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England — nay,  even  in  that  character 
alone,  in  which  the  noble  duke  would  think  it  an  aflfront  to 
Iw  considered,  as  a  max — I  am  at  this  moment  as  respect- 
able— ^I  beg  leave  to  add,  I  am  at  this  moment  as  much  re- 
spv'cted — as  the  proudest  peer  I  now  look  down  upon  I "   Ancl, 
in  so  saying,  Thurlow  looked  full  at  the  duke  of  Richmond. 
The  effect  was  stupendous,  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 


Spain  hUECving  now,  most  fiitnlly  ibr  herseH^  been  per- 
suaded to  join  fiance  in  the  w«r  with  England,  turned  her 
first  attention  to  Gibraltar,  which  she  hoped  France  would 
enable  her  to  conquer.  Charles  III.  but  very  reluctantly 
acceded  to  the  proposals  of  France.  He  could  not  forget 
that  he,  too,  hadoolonies,  and  that  the  way  to  retain  them  in 
subjecftion  was  certainly  not  to  enoourage  their  neighbotits 
to  rebel  against  the  mother  oountiy ;  nor  that  in  the  former 
war  England  had  annihilated  the  fleet  of  Spain,  ravaged  her 
colonies,  seized  her  treasure  ships,  and  reduced  her  to  a  mo0t 
humiliating  omidition.  But  France  now  eadetfvoured  to 
penuade  her  that  the  period  of  Sngknd^s  greatness  was 
over;  th«t  there  needed  only  ihe  hearty  combination  of 
Fhiace  and  Spain  in  Europe,  and  Amertea  beyond  the 
Atlantie,  to  completely  humble  her ;  and  Fttmee  held  out 
magnifteent  prospects  of  the  Spanish  share  In  the  plunder 
and  ponesflion  of  the  Britnh  oohmies. 

But,  so  &r  from  potting  SfMtin  in  poensBion  of  our 
oolonieB,  FMnoe  showed  no  disposition  to  enable  her  to 
regttin  Gibraltar.  Count  l^kmda  Blanoa,  the  Spttnish 
minister,  cornmenoed  his  opeistioiM  for  the  conquest  of 
Gibraltar,  by  making  a  trewfy  with  Moroeoo,  to  c«t  off  thus 
the  lai^  sapplSes  which  the  English  garrvKm  drew  from 
that  country,  and  to  seotve  themselves  fron  an  attasok  by 
the  Moors  on  Oeuta,  whBtst  l&ey  tbemaelvea  were  besieging 
Gibraltar.  The  Spuiiards  t^n  oolleeted  large  forces  at  St. 
Roque,  Algesriras,  and  the  Gan^,  and  beg«n  to  cast  up 
works  as  a  preparation  t<»  redudng  the  place.  At  the  same 
time,  the  great  object  was  to  aocomplish  the  union  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets,  which  they  deemed  must  then  be 
invincible,  and  not  only  drive  the  English  from  the  seas, 
but  enable  them  to  hmd  in  England  itself.  The  French, 
though  now  on  the  verge  of  baikknqitey,  by  the  measures  of 
M.  Keeker,  a  banker  of  Geneva,  who  had  undertaken  to  pa* 
their  finances  into  some  degree  of  order,  managed  to  muster 
fifty  thoosand  men,  whom  they  marched  to  the  diffetent 
ports  on  the  channel,  from  Havre  to  St.  Malo.  By  this 
means,  keeping  England  in  fear  of  an  invasion,  thar  fleet 
slipped  out  of  Brest  on  the  Srd  of  June,  und^r  the  command 
of  D'OrvilKers,  and  effected  the  ctesired  junction  with  the 
Spaniards  at  Cadiz.  The  French  fleet  consisted  of  thirty 
sail  of  the  line ;  the  Spanish,  of  thirty-eight ;  making  the 
united  fleet  sixty-eight  sail,  besides  numerous  frigates  and 
smaller  venels.  Never,  since  the  days  of  the  Armada,  bad 
such  a  mighty  squadron  threatened  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain. 

To  oppose  this  tremendous  force,  our  admiral,  Sir  Charles 
Hardy,  had  only  thirty-eight  sail.  In  the  confidence  of 
their  overwhelming  strength,  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet  sailed 
directly  for  the  English  coast.  Hardy,  who  was  a  brave 
seaman,  but  somewhat  past  his  prune,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  their  insulting  our  shores,  and  pursued  them  first 
near  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  then  towards  the  straits  of  the 
Channel.  Some  French  frigates  anchored  in  Cawsand  Bay, 
and  captured  some  merchant  vessels.  The  Ardent,  of  sixty- 
four  guns,  also  mistaking  the  foreign  fleet  for  the  English 
one,  was  surrounded  and  taken.  On  chore  the  panic  was 
intense,  the  French  and  Spaniards  being  expected  every 
hour  to  land.  But  on  the  31st  of  August,  the  wind 
veering,  enabled  Hardy  to  get  the  weather-gage  of  them; 
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and  befng  now  in  the  Channel,  he  was  prepareiil  to  engage 
their  fleet*,  though  ao  much  superior  in  numbers;  and  on 
shore  great  quantities  of  militarj  and  volunteers  had 
collected.     Hardy  anchored  off  Spithead. 

At  the  sight  of  this  combination  of  circumstances,  the 
eourage  of  the  Spaniards  and  French  evaporated.  They 
began  to  quarrel  amongst  themselyes.  The  Spaniards  were 
for  laxiding  on  some  part  of  the  British  coast ;  the  French 
-admiral  contended  that  they  should  have  the  equinoctial 
gales  immediately  upon  them,  and  that  many  of  their  vessels 
were  in  bad  condition.  The  Spanish  commander  declared, 
that,  this  being  the  case,  he  would  relinquish  the  enterprise, 
•and  return  to  his  own  seaports.  D^Orvilliers  was  necessarily 
compelled  to  return  too,  and  retired  to  Brest,  where  a  pesti- 
lential disease  attacked  the  French,  from  having  been  so  long 
cooped  up  in  foul  ships.  Great  numbers  of  them  perished ; 
and  this  was  the  case  with  the  Spaniards  also,  who  are  said  to 
have  lost  three  thousand  men.  D^OrviUiers  was  so  mortified 
with  the  wretched  result  of  this  magnificent  armament,  that 
he  resigned  his  command,  and  afterwards,  it  is  said,  retired 
to  a  convent,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
The  Spaniards  fared  still  worse.  Three  or  four  of  their 
men-of-war  were  taken;  two  of  their  treasure  ships— the 
richest  prize  since  the  time  of  Anson — and  a  vast  number  of 
their  merchant  craft.  Their  hopes,  as  in  aU  cases  of  inva- 
sion of  England,  were  lamentably  blighted.  Their  success 
against  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  amounted  to  nothing  but  the 
loss  of  much  labour,  money,  and  ammunition.  They  were 
grievously  disappointed  in  the  French  showing  no  dispo- 
sition to  assist  them  to  recover  Jamaica  and  the  Floridas  ; 
and  the  French  themselves  were  as  unfortunate  in  an 
attempt  to  seize  on  the  island  of  Guernsey.  The  prince  of 
Nassau  Siegen,  who  commanded  the  expedition  against  it, 
was  only  rewarded  by  laughter  and  ridicule.  Well  might 
brd  North,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  say,  "Our 
enemies  fitted  out  a  formidable  fleet ;  they  appeared  upon 
our  coasts ;  they  talked  big ;  threatened  a  great  deal ;  did 
nothing,  and  retired.^^ 

In  America,  the  belligerents  were  early  a-foot  this  year ; 
but  the  attention  and  the  forces  of  the  English  were  drawn 
from  the  States  to  the  West  Indies  by  the  determined 
Attempts  of  the  French  to  make  themselves  masters  of  our 
islands  there.  D*£staing,  who  was  joined  by  another 
French  squadron  under  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  was  early 
opposed  by  admiral  Byron,  who  arrived  at  St.  Lucia  firom 
the  American  coast  on  the  6th  of  January.  This  admiral 
Vaudreuil,  on  bis  way,  had  visited  our  settlements  on  the 
eoaat  of  Africa,  and  taken  from  us  Senegal ;  but  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  soon  arrived  there,  and  took  their  settlement  of 
Goree,  so  that  it  was  a  mere  exchange  of  territory.  In 
June  admiral  Byron  was  obliged  to  escort  our  merchant 
fleet  to  a  certain  distance,  and  D'Estaing  seized  that  oppor- 
tunity to  make  himself  master  of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada, 
where  the  garrisons  were  weak.  On  the  return  of  Byron, 
on  the  5th  of  July,  he  came  to  an  engagement  with 
D'Estaing  off  Grenada;  but  the  French  adiniral,  after  an 
indecisive  action,  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  sail  away, 
boasting  of  a  great  victory.  The  character  of  D*Estaing 
for  veracity,  however,  was  very  low.  He  had  broken  his 
parole  to  the  English  at  Madras,  and  lived  to  cajole  his 


queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  with  the  hope— but  a  vain  on^— 
of  saving  his  head  from  the  guillotine.  He  now  made  for 
Georgia  and  Carolina,  to  assist  the  Americans  in  endeavour- 
ing to  wrest  from  us  our  recent  conquest  of  Savannah. 

In  the  different  operations  in  this  quarter,  the  English, 
under  colonel  Campbell  and  lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton, 
took  Augusta,  the  capital  of  Upper  Georgia,  but  soon  after 
evacuated  it.    It  was  then  re-entered  by  the  American 
general  Ashe,  and  again  seized  by  general  Prevost,  who 
entirely  routed  Ashe,  and  captured  all  his  baggage  acd 
ammunition.    This  spreading  terror  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring state  of  South  Carolina,  John  RuUedge  was  made 
governor,  with  very  arbitrary  powers  for  summoning  militia 
and  managing  them.    General  Lincoln  was  sent  by  congress 
to  co-operate  with  Rutledge,  and  he  marched  with  five 
thousand  men  to  surprise  Savannah  whilst  Prevost  was  ou 
an   expedition  to  surprise    Charlestown,   leaving   general      I 
Moultrie  with    one    thousand    men,    principally  Carolina      ! 
militia,    to    defend    the    lower   part    of    the    Savannah.      I 
Moultrie  fled  before  Prevost  in  utter  disaster.     Prevost      ! 
marched  on  to  Charlestown  after  him ;  but  Moultrie  con-      | 
trived  to    throw  himself^  into   that  place,  and  was  soon 
supported  by  count  Pulaski,  whilst  Lincoln,  abandoning  tbo 
design  on  Savannah,  was  hastening  on  in  the  rear  of  Prevost. 
On  this,  Prevost  left  Charlestown,  and  hastened  to  meet 
Lincoln,  whom    he  met  and    defeated    at    Stono    River. 
General  Prevost  then,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  at  Beaufort 
under  colonel  Maitland,  retired  to  Savannah  during  the 
heat  of  the  season. 

Diuing  this  period  an  expedition  was  made  by  Sir  George 
Collier,  as  commander  of  the  squadron,  and  general 
Matthews,  as  leader  of  the  forces,  against  Virginia.  The 
tobacco  of  that  state  was  the  great  dependence  of  congress 
for  maintaining  its  credit  with  foreign  countries,  and  for 
provisioning  Washington's  army.  Had  the  English  had  the 
army  in  America  which  they  ought  to  have  had  in  such  a 
contest,  and  which  they  would  have  had  with  such  a  minis- 
ter as  Chatham,  they  would  have  established  a  settlement 
on  the  Chesapeake,  and  have  thus  cut  off  all  these  suppli*:^, 
and  inflicted  an  insurmountable  blow  on  the  Americans.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  was  completely  disabled  from  accomplishing' 
any  such  effectual  measiures ;  but  he  might  still  make  flying 
visits  to  Virginia,  and  do  incredible  temporary  mischief. 
Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  May,  a  small  armament  enterei 
the  Chesapeake,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  thrco 
frigates,  a  sloop,  and  some  smaller  craft.  These  carried  out 
cobnel  Maitland  with  about  eighteen  hundred  men.  They 
cast  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads,  in  ominous  vicinity  to  tli: 
flourishing  towns  of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  Gospor'. 
At  Gosport  the  American  congress  had  collected  great 
quantities  of  limber  for  ship-building,  and  valuable  na^-nl 
stores.  They  raised  batteries  along  the  shores  for  tliJ 
defence  of  these  places,  and  also  along  the  banks  of  Ehzaheth 
River.  There  was  a  Fort  Nelson,  defended  by  a  majvr 
Matthews ;  for  English  and  American  officers  of  the  sam: 
name— Howes,  Clintons,  Lees,  Matthews — were  continually 
pitched  against  each  other. 

The  garrison  of  Fort  Nelson  fled  on  the  first  attack,  aiv3 
took  refuge  in  the  celebrated  Dismal  Swamp.  All  the  st^^na 
and  vessels  at  these  princip^  towns  were  quickly  seixed  or 
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destroyed.  l%ey  then  jwoeiided  the  NaMemond  fiiver  to 
Soffolk,  and  again  «tted  or  deetroyed  ifflmenae  qaantitkB 
of  stores  and  prov»i*w  as  weil  as  yeBsels.  •flwen  or 
eight  men-of-war  on  the  atooks  were  burnt;  two  Erewjh 
merchantmeii  loaded  with  tefcaooo  shared  the  same  :&te, 

.  besides  great  numbew  of  oth«r  vcsmLs  and  a  man^of-vor 
which  the  Americans  set  fire  to  before  Tetwating.  Haviag 
swq)t  the  whole  of  the  lowarChesajwafce  with  the  kesom^ 
dtstTTiction,  inAidmg  the  forts  and  deckyards,  the  axpedi- 
tkm  retomed  to  K«av  York. 

Thk  expeditiom  was  speedilf  followed  by  another,  haning 
the  8siae  comniandeis,  under  «CiintCHi  -himfielf.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  erecting  forts  at  Verplank\B  Neck  and  Stoney 
Point,  on  the  Hudson.  The  fort  at  ftteaey  Point  was  not 
complete,  but  that  at  Terplank's  Neok  was  finished  and 
strong.  The  Americans  were  imn&ediat^y  driven  from  their 
▼oiks;  and  Clinton,  Seaving  garrisons,  ordered  the  fort 
at  Btoney  Point  to  be  finished,  and  returned  to  Now  York. 
This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Americans,  because  it  cut  off 
the  eonmunieation  betwixt  the  northern  and  southern 
pitmnocB. 

CHnton  fc^owed  up  these  raids  by  an  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Connecticut,  to  chastiae  that  fierce  and  vindictive 
people;  and  at  the  same  time  to  tempt  Washington  to 
come  down  from  his  high  lands,  and  defend  the  sea-coast. 
Governor  Tryon  was  placed  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
ax  hundred  troops,  which  were  conveyed  in  these  ships. 
Tryon  landed  at  Newhaven,  the  chief  port  of  Connecticut, 
which  had  sent  out,  during  the  war,  its  horde- of  privateers 
to  molest  our  merchantmen.  Tryon  easily  took  the  place, 
but  found  himself  perseveringly  fired  at  fifom  the  windows. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  issued  a  proclamation  menacing 
destruction  to  those  who  continued  this  practice ;  he  there- 
fore seized  aH  the  artillery,  ammunition,  stores,  and  vessels 
in  and  around  the  town  and  harbour,  and,  destroying  such 
as  he  could  not  carry  off,  sailed  away.  He  next  landed  at 
Fairfield,  nearer  to  New  York;  and,  having  received  a 
most  murderous  reception,  he  carried  the  town,  and  burned  it 
to  the  ground.  Thence  he  sailed  for  Norwalk  and  Green- 
field, which  received  the  same  fate.  But  by  this  time  the 
alarm  was  general ;  the  miKtia  were  all  out,  reinforced  by  a 
'letachment  from  Washington's  army ;  and  Tryon  returned 
to  New  York,  loaded  with  spoil. 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Connecticut, 
that  Washington  had  not  marched  down  his  main  body  on 
the  marauders ;  but  the  commander-in-chief  was  effecting  a 
'liversion  in  their  favour  in  another  quarter,  and  thus  obstruct- 
ic^  the  march  of  a  much  more  powerfiil  and  desolating 
P>rc^,  headed  by  Clinton  himself,  as  was  intended.  Wash- 
j^scton  dispatched  a  strong  detachment,  under  general 
^avne,  to  drive  the  British  again  from  Stoney  Point  and 
^'tTplank's  Neck,  and  thereby  open  his  communications 
^th  the  provinces  east  and  west  of  the  Hudson.  Wayne 
'^ncceeded  in  surprising  the  garrison  at  Stoney  Point  in  the 
^ght;  and  as  the  works  there  were  not  yet  completed, 
^^e  garrison,  consisting  of  five  or  six  hundred  men,  after 
^ng  a  fourth  of  their  number,  was^compeDed  to  surrender, 
^c  Americans  suffered  considerable  loss,  and  Wayne  him- 
*plf  was  wounded  in  the  head.    He  commenced  firing  across 

^^e  Hudson  on   Verplank^a  Neck,  as  Clinton  had  done, 


while  another  detachment  iimsted'iits  fort  of  La  Fayette 
from  the  land-aide.  Fort  La  Fayettey.  however,  was  a  vtmng 
place,  quite  complete,  and  the  gavriaon^  d^£ended  itself  with 
danu^ngeffedvon  the  assailants.  Clinton dtapatohed  a  num- 
ber of  transports  up  the  river  to  relieve  the  garrison,  and 
foll»w«d  them  himself  in  force,  hoping  to  draw  Washington 
down  to  defend  this  important  position.  But  the  Ameri- 
cans no  aooner  saw  the  transports  than  they  retreated ;  and 
Clinton,  finding  .he  could  not  inveigle  Washington  from  his 
camp,  placed  more  efficient  gamsons.  in  the  forts,  and 
xetraoed  his  oourae  to  New  York. 

The EiQgjIah  ea^iedttionfor  punisfaing  the ConnectiontanB 
-was  diverted  to  a  Hiore  distant  point.  Iji  the  Bay  of 
PeBobseot,  ja  the  month  of  June,  Francis  Maclean,  com- 
znander  of  the  royal  forces  in  Nova  fiootia,  had  oonuuenced  a 
asttlenient,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Massa^usetts 
men,  and  to  fumish  timber  for  the  king's  dockyards  at 
HaJifax  and  other  pbces.  Heconveyed  thither  siirhandred 
and  fifty  men  in  tiiree  sloops  of  war,  and  was^busyin  clear^ 
ing  the  ground,  and  preparing  for  the  ereetrton  6f  a  fort 
on  a  peninsula,  and  close  upon  a  smBJU  hay,  wilich  was 
easy  to  defend.  The  news  of  this  settlement  ro<wed  the  ire 
of  the  people  of  Maasaohusetts.  The  assiSHbly  <»f  Massa- 
(diusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  ortirpating  tiiiB*«nbry»««ttle- 
ment,  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  shipping  in  the  harbour 
of  Boston,  and  ofliered  an  extraordinary  boanty  to  all  who 
would  engage  in  the  serrice.  By  the  26th  of  June,  the 
armament,  thus  improvised,  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Penob- 
scot, consisting  of  three  thousand  troops  under  general  'Lov^l,^ 
and  of  nineteen  sail  of  armed  vessels  of  one  sort  or  other,. 
carrying  from  ten  to  thirty  guns  each,  besides  the  twenty- 
seven  transports  which  conveyed  the  troops.  The  three 
English  sloops,  however,  lay  across  the  harbour  before  the 
settlement,  and  the  Americans  sought  another  place  of 
landing.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  they  managed  to  get  on 
shore,  and,  dragging  up  some  artillery,  erected  a  battery 
within  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  a  rising  fort.  As  the 
land  force  commenced  to  play  on  the  fort,  the  armament 
endeavoured  to  force  its  way  into  the  harbour  to  co-operate. 
But,  both  firom  Maclean's  unfinished  works,  and  from  the 
ships,  they  received  so  smart  a  fire,  that  the  American  forces, 
though  greatly  superior,  consisting  chiefly  of  raw  militia, 
were  soon  daunted;  and  Lovel  dispatched  a  message  to 
solicit  reinforcements  firom  Gates ;  but,  before  these  could 
arrive.  Sir  George  Collier,  the  English  admiral,  hove  in 
sight  with  a  squadron  and  fresh  troops. 

At  this  sight  there  was  a  rapid  run.  Some  of  the  larger 
vessels  endeavoured  to  escape  out  to  sea,  but  found  this 
impracticable.  Two  were  taken ;  one  was  blown  up  by  its 
own  crew  ;  the  rest  of  the  ships  and  transports  ma<ie  a  rush 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river,  where  both  troops  and 
sailors  leapt  to  shore,  and  fled  for  their  lives.  The  English 
sailors  soon  captured  the  American  vessels,  taking  such  as 
they  chose,  and  burning  the  rest.  The  men,  thrown  on  a 
wild  and  inhospitable  shore,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  settlements,  set  out  on  their  melancholy  journey 
to  reach,  if  possible,  a  populated  place.  On  the  way,  the  sea- 
men and  landsmen  fell  into  mutual  recrirainatiortB,  and  broke 
into  actual  fight,  in  which  fifty  or  sixty  of  them  were  killed. 
Many  of  the  rest  perished  miserably  in  the  pathless  woods. 
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Sir  George  Collier,  who  had  shown  himself  an  active  and 
flucceesful  commander,  on  his  return  to  New  York  found 
himself  superseded  by  admiral  Arbuthnot,  a  much  inferior 
officer,  such  as  it  was  the  fatality  of  that  fatal  English 
ministry  generally  to  appoint.  The  new  admiral  had 
brought  some  new  ships  and  forces,  but  in  no  degree  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  a  vigorous  and  eflfective 
campaign. 

But  the  chief  scene  of  the  war  during  this  year  continued 
to  be  south.  In  September,  D^Estaing  arrived  off  Savannah, 
to  co-operate  with  the  American  forces  in  recovering  that  im- 
portant place.  He  brought  with  him  twenty-four  ships  of  the 
line  and  fourteen  frigates,  and  was  moreover  attended  by  a 
numerous  squadron  of  Fregich  and  American  privateers, 
besides  carrying  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  On  learning 
D'Estaing's  approach,  general  Lincoln  and  governor  Rut- 
ledge  began  to  march  their  troops  towards  Savannah,  and 
sent  a  number  of  small  vessels  to  enable  the  French  to 
carry  their  troops  up  the  river,  and  land  them  near  the 
town.  General  Prevost  made  the  most  active  preparations 
to  receive  them.  He  called  in  his  different  garrisons,  evacu- 
ated Sunbury  and  Beaufort,  and  employed  all  his  men  in 
raising  new  works,  and  strengthening  the  old  ones  at 
Savannah.  The  vessels  in  the  river,  consisting  of  only  four 
brigs  and  a  few  gallies,  were  drawn  close  under  the  town, 
their  guncL  landed  and  placed  on  the  batteries.  One  brig 
only  retained  her  guns,  and  this  was  so  disposed  as  to  cover 
the  right  of  the  British  line.  Vessels  were  sunk  and  barriers 
stretched  across  the  river,  both  above  and  below  the  town,  to 
prevent  fire-rafts  coming  down  and  the  French  ships  coming 
up.  D^Estaing  had  agreed  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  general 
Lincoln,  with  the  South  Carolina  force,  but,  with  the  want 
of  faith  characteristic  of  the  man,  on  the  12th  of  September 
he  landed  three  thousand  men,  and  summoned  general 
Prevost  to  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  French  king. 
Prevost  claimed  twenty-four  hours  to  decide,  and  this  time 
he  employed  in  strengthening  his  defences.  Before  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  colonel  Maitland,  who  was  on  the 
march  for  Beaufort  with  eight  hundred  veterans,  came  in, 
and  Prevost  returned  for  answer  that  he  would  defend 
the  place  to  the  utmost.  On  the  16th,  general  Lincoln 
arrived,  and  was  greatly  incensed  to  find  that  D'Estaing  had 
broken  the  agreement  to  wait  for  him,  and  still  worse,  had 
summoned  the  place  in  the  name  of  France  instead  of  the 
congress.  High  words  ensued ;  the  old  suspicions  of  the 
Americans,  that  the  French  were  rather  inclined  to  conquer 
for  themselves  than  them,  revived ;  and  there  was  a  danger 
that  the  allies  would  come  to  blows  one  with  the  other, 
instead  of  with  the  British.  It  was  found,  too,  that 
D^Estaing  had  boastfully  summoned  the  English  to  sur- 
render before  he  had  brought  up  his  heavy  artillery  from  the 
ships,  to  compel  them  if  requisite.  It  was  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember before  this  was  effected,  owing  to  the  deep,  swampy 
ground  through  which  they  had  to  drag  the  cannon ;  and 


the  operations  of  the  assailants,  and  destroyed  many 
of  them.  Rutledge's  militia  had  now  arrived,  and  the 
allied  army  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  whilst  that  of 
general  Moncrieff  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred. 
But  he  had  contrived  to  mount  about  one  hundred  cannon ; 
and,  whilst  it  was  found  the  artillery  of  the  allies  made 
little  impression  on  the  works  of  Moncrieff,  these  made 
deadly  havoc  amongst  the  besiegers. 

D'Estaing,  who  expected  to  have  taken  the  place  with 
little  trouble,  greatly  alarmed  lest  the  English  should  seize 
most  of  the  French  West  Indian  ii^nds  in  his  absence. 
urged  an  assault  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Lincoln,  and  this 
was  made  on  the  9th  of  October.  The  forces,  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  in  number,  were  led  on  in  two  columns,  one 
of  these  columns  by  D^Estaing  and  Lincoln  themselves,  the 
other  by  count  Dillon,  a  man  of  Irish  extraction ;  but  they 
were  received  by  such  a  raking  fire  from  walls  and  redoubts, 
and  from  the  brig  flanking  the  right  of  the  British  lines, 
that  they  were  thrown  back  in  confusion ;  and,  before 
D^Estaing  and  Lincoln  could  restore  order,  colonel  Maitland 
made  a  genial  sortie  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  v^hAc 
attacking  force  fled  in  utter  route.  D'Estaiug  himself  was 
wounded,  with  several  of  his  principal  ofl&cera ;  Pulaski,  the 
Pole,  was  killed;  there  were  nine  hundred  of  the  allies 
killed  and  wounded,  and  only  fifty-five  killed,  wounded,  or 
miBsiug,  on  the  side  of  the  English.  D'Estaing  would  now 
remain  no  longer,  but  re-embarked  his  forces,  and  sailed 
away,  to  the  unspeakable  chagrin  of  the  Americans,  who 
retreated  in  all  haste,  the  greater  part  of  the  militia  break- 
ing up  and  returning  home.  This  attack  on  Savannah  was 
a  striking  proof  of  what  might  have  been  done  on  the  plan 
laid  down  by  lord  Barrington,  of  sitting  down  in  force  in 
the  chief  sea-ports,  blockading  the  rivers,  and  being  pre- 
pared to  repel  the  French  from  sea,  and  the  Americans  from 
land  wherever  they  ventured  to  approach. 

The  only  other  operations  which  the  Americans  under- 
took this  year  were  some  excursions  to  chastise  the  In- 
dians, which  produced  more  furious  retaliations  from  the 
Indians  on  the  settlements  of  the  whites.  The  Seaeca»  and 
the  refugees  amongst  them  harassed  the  frontiers  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Onandagas,  though  professing 
neutrality,  were  believed  to  share  in  these  hostiUties,  and  a 
detachment  was  sent  suddenly  from  Fort  Stanwix,  which 
destroyed  their  villages.  The  Indians  retaliated  by  destroy- 
ing the  settlements  of  Schoharie,  in  New  York,  and  sinidar 
depredations  were  committed  in  Pennsylvania,  especially 
around  Pittsburg. 

A  much  greater  force  was  dispatched  against  the  Six  Nations 
a  chief  object  of  which  was  to  capture  at  the  same  tim^ 
Fort  Niagara.  But  the  oflBcers  of  the  New  Jersey  rep^iment* 
ordered  for  this  expedition  refused  to  marchrvitbout  p/eper 
supplies  of  both  officers  and  men.  This,  in  the  low  conditio^^ 
of  the  treasury  of  congress,  was  no  easy  matter,  and  occ^' 
sioned  much  delay.    At  length,  the  sum  of  two  huuJr^" 


it  was  the  4th  of  October  before  their  batteries  began  tot^^unds  was  sent  to  each  officer,  and  forty  dollars  to  eatr^^ 


play.  Prevost  not  only  returned  them  their  fire  with 
interest,  but  captain  Moncrieff,  a  very  able  engineer  officer, 
continued  to  build  fresh  redoubts  with  green  wood  that 
would  not  bum ,  and  filled  up  the  hollows  with  earth  and  sand. 
At  tne  same  time,  he  made  continual  sorties,  which  impeded 


private.    The  command,  being  declined  by  general  Galt^ 
was  given  to  general  Sullivan.    To  the  New  Jersey  trcof"  ^ 
others  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire  were  a>ldct'^' 
and  they  assembled  at  Wyoming.    A  New  York  brigad*-'^' 
hitherto  employed  in  defending  the  frontiers  of  that  stat^^' 
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crossed  from  Mohawk  to  Lake  Oswego,  dammed  the  lake, 
and  go  raised  its  level,  that  by  again  breaking  the  dam,  they 
made  a  temporary  flood,  on  which  their  boats  descended  the 
north-east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  thus  joined 
Sullivan's  troops.  This  junction,  however,  was  not  effected 
before  Brandt  had  taken  and  burnt  the  village  of  Minisink, 
near  the  north-west  comer  of  West  Jersey,  and  surprised, 
by  an  ambush,  a  detachment  of  ndlitia  sent  to  chastise  him, 
and  nearly  exterminated  the  whole  of  them. 

At  length,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  Sullivan's  army, 
amounting  to  five  thousand  men,  advanced  up  the  Chemung 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  At  Newtown,  near  Elmira, 
they  fell  in  with  a  mingled  force  of  Indians  and,  tories,  under 
the  command  of  Brandt,  the  Butlers,  and  Johnson,  whom 
they  defeated,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  Indian 
settlements.  They  cut  down  the  ancient  Indian  orchards, 
destroyed  great  tjuantities  of  cbm,  and  burned  down  eighteen 


During  the  whole  of  this  time  nothing  could  be  more 
melancholy  than  the  whole  condition  of  the  United  States. 
Congre^,  elated  by  the  French  alliance,  had  imagined  that 
they  had  little  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  see  the  French  play 
i  the  game  for  them.  They  fondly  believed  that  England 
i  would  And  enough  to  do  to  defend  its  own  shores  and  its 
West  Indian  Islands  from  their  Galilean  neighbours,  little 
dreaming  that  those  neighbours  were  on  the  very  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  But,  so  far,  all  these  fairy  hopes  had  been 
rudely  disappointed.  The  depreciation  of  the  currency  stiU 
went  on.  Twenty  to  one  was  the  very  most  that  the  United 
States'  paper  would  represent  against  gold  or  silver.  In 
many  cases  it  had  fallen  to  one-thirtieth,  and  even  to  one- 
hundredth  of  its  nominal  value.  In  the  State  of  Maryland, 
in  December  of  this  year,  an  English  officer  paid  his  bill  at 
an  inn.  In  English  gold  it  amounted  only  to  four  guineai:; 
and  a  half,  but  it  stood  nominaUy,  as  calculated  in  state 
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nllages,  compoised  chiefly  of  framed  houses.  Sullivan  con- 
tinued so  long  engaged  in  thia  work  of  devastation,  that  he 
could  not  attack  Fort  Niagara.  Simiiltaneously,  an  expedition 
from  Pittsburg  ascended  the  All^hany,  and  destroyed  the 
villages  and  orchards  of  the  Indians  on  that  river.  But 
^ese  ravages  only  incited  the  Indians  to  more  deadly  ones 
oa  the  white  settlements  in  other  quarters;  and  though 
congress  passed  a  vote  approving  of  Sullivan's  operations, 
the  murmnrs  of  the  ravaged  white  population  soon  awoke 
them  to  a  different  mood.  Washington  complained  that  his 
Proceedings  had  been  checked  by  the  large  detachment  thus 
withdrawn,  for  no  good  result,  for  Sullivan's  expedition ; 
•^nd  Sullivan  himself  complained  of  the  insufficiency  of 
^eans  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  offered  to  resign  his  com- 
mission on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  and  congress  readily 
Acquiesced ;  though  his  friends  sought  to  make  it  a  short 
^olease  from  active  service  rather  than  resignation.  He  soon 
^f  ter  became  a  member  of  congresB  for  New  Hampshire. 


paper,  at  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds !  This  officer, 
major  Anbury,  has  printed  the  bill  at  large  in  his  Travels. 

Washington  describes,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  the  dreadful 
depreciation.  "Without  some  new  measures,"  he  says. 
^*  what  funds  can  stand  the  present  expenses  of  the  army  V 
What  officer  can  bear  the  weight  of  prices  that  every 
necessary  article  is  now  got  to?  A  rat— in  the  shape  of  a 
horse — is  not  to  be  bought  at  this  tim^  for  less  than 
two  hundred  pounds,  nor  a  saddle  under  thirty  or  forty 
pounds ;  boots  twenty  pounds,  and  shoes  and  other  articles 
in  like  proportion.  How  is  it  possible,  therefore,  for  officers 
to  stand  this  without  an  increase  of  pay  ?  "  He  adds  that 
flour  is  from  Ave  to  fifteen  pounds  a  hundredweight ;  nay, 
from  ten  to  thirty  pounds,  and  beef  and  everything  else  in 
proportion;  that  a  wagon-load  of  money  could  scarcely 
purchase  a  wagon-load  of  provisions.  Yet,  with  one  hundred 
millions  of  paper  already  out,  congress  issued,  during  thig 
one  year,  one  hundred  millions  more !  . 
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This  was  not  the  worst ;  the  more  rascally  part  of  the 
community  took  the  opportunity,  as  the  paper  was  still  a 
legal  tender,  to  pay  off  their  debts  in  it,  ftt  or  about 
nominal  rate,  and  Washington,  amongst  others,  suffered 
from  this  species  of  robbery  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was 
spending  his  life  and  energies  to  free  his  country.  No 
persons,  however,  were  more  alive  to  this  species  of  irans- 
action  than  congress  itself.  It  indignantly  jesoaied  any 
suspicion  of  its  ever  paying  less  than  the  full  value  of  its 
currency,  and  on  one  occasion  observed,  *'  It  is  with  |;reat 
regret  and  reluctance  that  we  can  prevail  upon  ourselves  .to 
take  the  least  notice  of  a  question  which  involves  in  it  a 
doubt  so  injurious  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  America. 
A  bankrupt,  faithless  republic  would  be  a  novelty  in  the 
political  world!"  Within  two  years  the  United  States 
were  that  very  bankrupt,  faithless  republic !  But  long  before 
that,  in  selling  old  cannon,  stores,  &c.,  it  took  great  care 
not  to  receive  the  value  in  its  own  paper,  but  exacted  specie. 
(See  their  own  historian.  Dr.  Gordon,  vol.  iv.,  p.  143.)  Let 
us  also  quote  the  opinion  of  the  brave  commander-in-chief, 
Washington,  of  this  model  congress,  and  erf  American 
patriots  generally : — "  If  I  were  to  be  called  upon  to  draw 
a  picture  of  the  times  and  of  men,  from  what  I  have  seen, 
heard,  and  in  part  know,  I  should,  in  one  word,  say  that 
idleness,  dissipation,  and  extravagance  seem  to  have  laid  fast 
hold  of  them ;  tliat  speculation,  peculation,  and  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  riches  seem  to  have  got  the  better  of  every  other 
consideration,  and  of  almost  every  order  of  men ;  that  party 
disputes  and  personal  quarrels  are  the  great  business  of  the 
day ;  whilst  the  momentous  concerns  of  an  empire,  a  great 
and  accumulating  debt,  ruined  finances,  depreciated  money, 
and  want  of  credit,  which,  in  its  consequence,  is  the  want 
of  everything,  are  but  secondary  considerations,  and  post- 
poned from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week,  as  if  our 
affairs  wore  the  most  promising  aspect. 

*'  6ur  money  is  now  sinking  fifty  per  cent,  a  day  in  this 
city  (Philadelphia),  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  a  total  stop  is  put  to  the  currency 
of  it ;  and  yet  an  assembly,  a  concert,  a  dinner,  a  supper, 
that  will  cost  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  will  not  only 
take  men  off  from  acting  in  their  business,  but  even  from 
thinking  of  it — while  a  great  part  of  the  officers  of  our 
army,  from  absolute  necessity,  are  quitting  the  aerviee.  I 
have  no  resentments,  nor  do  I  mean  to  point  at  paartioular 
characters.  This  I  can  declare  upon  my  honour,  for  I  have 
every  attention  paid  ne  by  congress  ihat  I  can  poaaibly 
expect  £ut  such  is  the  picture  which,  horn,  my  soul,  I 
believe  to  be  a  true  one.'* 

To  add  to  these  di^reditahle  featoses,  ihese  was  nothing 
but  dissension  from  congress  downwards.  Often  there  were 
not  more  tiian  twenty  members  who  took  any  active  part  in 
business,  and  they  were  in  violent  dissension.  La  Fayette, 
whilst  away  in  France,  was  thuaderatruck  by  the  rumour 
of  division  which  reached  him.  ^^  For  God's  sake,'^  he 
wrote  to  Washington  in  June  of  this  year,  "  prevent  the 
congress  from  disputing  loudly  together ! "  But  whilst  they 
disputed  loudly,  they  professed  to  be  very  secret,  and 
therefore  recorded  very  little  in  their  joumalB ;  and  these 
journals  have  therefore  been  prcmounoed  by  their  oon- 
temporaries    ^^  painfully    meagre."      The    same    Tiolent 


squabbles  were  as  conspicuous  amongst  their  delegatos  in 
France,  ydth  heavy  charges  of  dishcmesty  against  soine  of 
them. 

When  John  Adams  arrived  at  Paris,  he  found  a  vioknt 
quarrel  going  on  between  X>eane  and  Franklin  on  the  one 
part  and  Arthur  Lee  on  the  other  part.  The  coogroK,  to 
get  rid  of  this  dispute,  appointed  Franklin  sole  com- 
missioner to  the  c6art  of  France,  allowiog  Lee -to  retain  his 
coonnissionership  to  Sjaain,  though  the  Spaniards  penistod 
in  refusing  to  admit  him  .to  ihecoontry.  Adams  was  taken 
no  notice  of  by  coDgresa,  and  returned  home  joauch  diaguated 
Lee  had  accused  both  Franklin  and  Silaa  Beane  of  em 
bezaling  the  money  of  congress  which  passed  through  tkir 
hands.  Isnard  and  Carmichael,  the  latter  now  in  Amelias, 
made  ihe  same  charges,  eiipwiaUy  gainst  Deane.  Deane 
WM  called  before  congrees  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  and 
Carmichael  was  heard  against  him.  There  were  violent 
disputes  —  partisans  taking  some  one  side,  some  another. 
Deane  published  an  address  to  the  people,  not  only 
vindicating  himself,  but  claiming  the  merit  of  obtaining  a 
loan  irom  the  French  government,  before  the  alliance, 
through  the  medium  of  Beaumarch^jfl-  Thomas  Paine,  who 
was  secretary  to  the  committee  io>,  foreign  affairs,  availed 
himself  of  the  papers  in  his  possession  to  publish  hn  ansirer, 
showing  that  the  arrangement  with  Beaumarchais  had  been  j 
made,  not  by  Deane,  but  by  Arthur  Lee,  in  London.  Upon 
this  Gerard,  the  French  ambassador,  complained  loudly  of  j 
Paine's  accusing  France,  at  a  time  that  she  was  at  peace  with  i 
England,  of  furnishing  funds  to  assist  ber  rebellious  subjects. 

The  fact  was  notorious  enough ;  congress  knew  it  we'! 
enough ;  and  the  examination  of  the  French  treasury-books 
subsequent  to  the  French  Revolution  ahowed  that  their  loan 
was  a  million  of  livres,  and  did  really  pass  through  Beau- 
marchais' hands  ;  but  Paine  was  a  poor  and  friendless  man, 
and  therefore,  though  he  had  rendered  signal  services  to  the 
American  cause  by  his  writings,  congress  was  very  willing 
to  make  a  victim  of  him  to  appease  the  sensitive  sense  of  an 
oflfended  honour  which  did  not  exist  either  in  themselves  or 
France.  A  resolution  of  congress  denied  stoutly  that  any 
loan  had  been  advanced  at  that  time ;  and  Paine  found 
himself  assailed  with  a  torrent  of  vituperation  and  contumely 
which  would  have  been  disgusting  in  the  most  aristocratic 
assembly,  but  which  has  ainoe  been  often  matched,  but 
nevOT  surpaawd,  in  the  r^wbUcau  oongrcas  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  speech  of  governor  MotTifti  one  of.  the  memherB  for 
New  York,  who  hotly  d^faaded  Peaije,  be  spoke  of  Pftine 
thus  :^''  Who  is  the  ieonetaiy  atyUng  himidf  the  secretaiy 
of  foreign  affairs?  iaid  ^wh^twpuW  be  the  idea  of  agents- 
man  in  Europe  of  this  Mr.  Paine?  Would  he  not  suppo*? 
him  to  be  a  man  of  the  moat  affluent  fortune,  bom  in  ^ 
country,  of  a  reapeotable  family,  with  wide  and  goodeoo- 
neotioQs,  and  endned  with  the  iMoest  aenae  of  hoaoui  ? 
Certainly  he  would  suppose  that  all  these  pledges  of  fidelity 
were  neceoary  to  a  people  in  such  critical  circumstances. 
But,  alas  1  what  would  he  liiink  should  he  accidentally  be 
informed  that  this^-our  aecretitfy  of  foreign  affairs--^  * 
mere  adveuturor  from  England,  Tj^lthout  fortune,  without 
family  or  connections,  and  ignorant  even  of  ^ainmar? 

This  certaiftly  waa  a  pretty  atroii;  ibreahadowing  of  those 
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strange  specimens  of  slang  and  abuse  which  hare  so  often 
astonished  Eorope  as  reported  in  the  speeches  of  honourable 
merabers  of  congress ;  but  surely  Thomas  Paine,  the  author 
of  the  "  Rights  of  Man/*  though  the  quondam  staymaker  of 
Thetford,  -was  fitting  society  for  Samuel  Adams,  the  embezzler 
of  the  public  money — for  Arnold,  the  horse  dealer,  though 
now  a  general,  and  for  others  who  by  affixing,  with  much 
ostentation,  the  epithet  "  honourable  "  to  their  names,  could 
with  little  difficulty  trace  back  their  origin  to  the  lucky 
thieves  and  paupers  who  had  been  sold  from  the  gaols  of 
England  to  serve  their  time  on  the  plantations  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Paine  found  it  necessary  to  give  way  to  the 
^torm  and  resign  his  office,  though  in  less  than  two  years 


tercepted,  his  name  became  an  abomination  to  the  patriots 
of  the  states. 

In  the  ideal  of  a  people  contending  for  their  liberty  there 
mingles  involuntarily  the  sublimest  conceptions  of  the 
noblest  virtues,  the  most  exalted  sentiments.  We  see  before 
us  a  national  presentiment  of  great  men,  great  deeds,  great 
thoughts  and  principles  ^  hearts  warmed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
heavens ;  souls  brilliant  with  a  divine  inspiration.  With  the 
exception  of  a  Washington,  at  once  grave,  simple,  and  heroic, 
and  perhaps  a  Schuyler  or  a  Laurens,  we  seek  in  vain  fo^ 
the  trace  of  these  noble  men  and  things  in  the  revolution- 
ary strife  of  America,  and  decline  in  melancholy  wonder  to 
the  contemplation  of  courage  indeed,  but  attended  by  the 
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tins  very  honourable  and  high-blooded  congress  were  only 
too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  talents  again  I 

But  the  retirement  of  Paine  did  not  end  the  affiray.  It 
grew  hotter  and  hotter;  Isnard  and  Willi^  Lee  were 
recalled;  nothing  could  be  made  out  sufficiently  against 
Deane,  who  defended  himself  by  bringing  such  charges  of 
Tillany  and  corruption  against  members  of  congress  and 
otiier  public  men  that  they  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  and 
dismissed  him,  aUowing  him  a  paltry  sum  in  recompense  for 
his  lost  time,  which  he  refused  to  accept.  Innocent  or 
guilty,  he  was  only  in  the  predicament  of  Wadworth, 
Morris,  Greene,  and  even  Franklin,  against  whom  similar 
charges  were  freely  advanced,  and  which  congress  would  afford 
no  means  of  probing  by  appointing  any  committee  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  their  agents  abroad.  Deane  afterwards 
appears  to  have  wheelcS  round  to  the  cause  of  that  England 
which  he  had  used  every  means,  through  John  the  Painter 
and  similar  agents,  to  destroy,  and  his  letters  being  in- 


strange  concomitants  of  public  and  private  fraud,  chicanery, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  every  feature  of  an  elevated  mind. 
No  man  felt  this  more,  and  lamented  it  more,  tlian  the  one 
great  man,  Washington.  He  declared  that  friends  as  well 
as  foes  were  combining  to  pull  down  that  fabric  of  freedom 
which  they  had  been  raising  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
blood  and  treasure.  We  have  already  quoted  his  own 
words ;  we  may  quote  those  of  Henry  Laurens,  who  had 
now  retired  from  the  presidency  of  congress  in  disgust,  his 
place  being  re-filled  by  John  Jay.  To  the  astonishment  and 
indignation  of  the  Americans,  a  private  letter  of  his  to 
governor  Huiston,  of  Georgia,  was  seized  by  the  English  on 
their  invasion  of  that  province,  and  published  in  Rivington'a 
"  Royal  Gazette,"  at  New  York :— "  Were  I  to  unfold  to  you,'' 
wrote  the  late  president,  '*  the  scenes  of  venality,  peculation, 
and  fraud,  which  I  have  discovered,  the  disclosure  would 
astonish  you ;  nor  would  you,  sir,  be  less  astonished  were  I 
by  a  detail  to  prove  to  you  that  he  must  be  a  pitiful  rogue 
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who,  when  detected  or  suspected,  meets  not  with  powerful 
advocatea  among  those  who,  in  the  present  c5omipt  time, 
ought  to  exert  aU  their  powers  in  defence  and  support  of 
these  friend-plundered,  much-injured,  and,  I  was  ahnost  going 
to  say,  sinking  states.  Bou't  apprehend,  sir,  that  I  cobur 
too  high,  or  that  any  part  of  these  intimations  are  the  effect 
of  rash  judgment  or  despondency.  I  am  warranted  to  say 
they  are  not ;  my  opinions,  my  sentiments  are  Buppocied 
every  day  by  the  declaration  of  indiyiduais ;  tiie  difficulty 
lies  in  bringing  men  collectively  to  attack  with  pro|»er 
•  vigour  a  proper  object."  Low  as  was  the  tone,  despotic  as 
was  the  temper  of  England  at  tiiat  time,  it  had  still  a  far 
higher  sense  of  what  was  honourable  and  true ;  bat  the 
conflict  might  in  one  sentence  be  expressed  as  a  conflict 
betwixt  honest  imbecility  on  the  one  side,  and  a  sharping 
meanneoB  on  the  other.  These  characteristics  in  each  party, 
from  &«t  to  last,  are  too  jiraimBfiDtly  projected  on  the  scene 
to  bemmtaksB  ertenBd. 

The  B^hmati  of  %8m  to  Ae  French  and  American 
alHaotce  greaBj  dated  the  oangMss,  and  had  -&e  effect  of 
rekaaog:  their  own  eSor^  for  defence.  They  though  now 
that  all  was  .oertora,  and  that  Frosfie  and  Spain  togetiur 
would  be  more  Iban  a  match  for  England.  And,  indeed,  on 
the  Jbaeaoan^Goost,  soutibvard,  Spain  oomaaaiBioedopenddaiiB 
tliot  fat  awhile  flfppeored  likefy  to  fiane  JKnfijtond  some 
tronhAe.  No  sooner  had  Spam  formally  reoo^poned  the 
indqwadence  of  the  United  States,  tifaon  Don  Bernardo 
Gahrez,  governor  of  Loninaaa,  bmst  into  Wert  Fkorida  with 
two  thousand  men.  We  had  then  bat  one  thooBand  mx. 
hundred  men  to  defend  the  colony,  and  that  acattemd  into 
different  and  distant  parte  of  it.  Gdkraz  aaoanded  the 
MiflsiBBippi,  and,  after  a  si^ge  of  nine  da^  ndooed  atgoni- 
son  of  itve  lumdred  men  at  ItikevSie.  Be  Idunpncaodad  to 
the  IKTatchez  svovinee,  ooonpied  all  the  forts  and  ABttle- 
maote  along  ite  western  ^rontiec,  -and  frveanm  «  wast 
extent  of  noody  tmoBcnpied  oom^a^..  Be  £iL  mot,  hvinBwer, 
approach  the  easteBn  paete  of  ifae  jDraiinee,  dcifandarf  lay  Ifce 
stnmg  fort  of  KafaSe. 

Anotiher  attempt  of  tftte  'fi^pouiMrds  warn  to  iksbm^eac  log- 
wood cutters  out  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  governor  of 
Yucatan  led  on  this  expedition,  but  here  he  ibnnd  a  more 
determined  resistance  than  Galvez  had  done  in  Florida.  The 
wood-cutters  were  a  daring  race,  consisting  in  a  great  degree 
of  seamen,  and  they  retreated  on  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards  into  an  inaccessible  place,  and  sent  off*  for  aid  to 
Balling,  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  Balling  dispatched,  in 
the  Porcupine  sloop  of  war,  a  small  party  of  Irish  volunteers 
under  captain  Balrymple  to  the  assistance  of  the  wood- 
cutters. They  were  soon  joined  by  captain  John  Luttrel, 
Avith  a  small  squadron  which  had  been  in  chase  of  some  rich 
Spanish  register  ships,  wliichhadnow  taken  refuge  undLT  the 
guDsof  the  fortress  of  St.  Fernando  de  Omoa.  The  Spaniards 
were  speedily  driven  from  St.  George's  Bay,  and  all  parts  of 
the  coast.  The  bold  wood-cutters  thus  liberated,  united  with 
Balrymple  and  Luttrel  to  make  an  assault  on  the  fortress 
of  St.  Fernando  de  Omoa.  The  garrison  at  St.  Fernando 
amounted  to  six  hundred  men;  all  the  forces,  of  soldiers, 
Bailors,  wood-cutters,  &c.,  which  the  English  could  muster  were 
•only  five  hundred,  and  they  had  no  artillery  that  they  could 
Jand  and  plant  before  the  fort,  but  they  determined  to  dare 


an  assault  notwithstanding.  It  was  intended  to  steal  on  the 
fortress  by  surprise,  bat  they  were  discovered.  This,  how- 
eves,  did  not  prevent  then:  rushing  on  the  place  under  a  lot 
fire,  throwing  ropes  upon  the  walls,  and  eiJmhtT^g  ^p  ^^j^ 
like  oats.  The  Spaniards,  astonished,  fled  from  their  guns, 
and  the  governor,  on  being  told  that  the  English  had  soaled 
the  ramparts,  would  not  at  first  believe  it.  The  garriton 
surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  medley  troop  of  wood- 
cattBEB,  scddieis,  and  sailors,  thence  deBoended  to  the 
harbour,  where  they  soon  made  themselves  masters  «f  the 
ships.  Ajgreat  deal  of  the  treasure,  however,  had  been 
removed,  but  they  obtained  altr^ther  three  millioos  of 
piastres.  The  Spaniards  consented  to  exchange  priaooeis 
and  evacuate  the  coast,  and  a  small  garrison  was  left  in  St. 
Fernando  de  Omoa,  but  it  was  found  too  sicUy  Is  jenain 
long  there.  On  the  heels  of  the  Topart  of  Iflus  tiaMBCtion 
came  the  newg  to  the  States  df  the  xniaGEafate  ftHoie  ef  the 
grand  armada  of  Fronoe  and  J^pnn,  ■id>of  iheir  nteii  to 
their  own  ports.  Meaatane,  the  dqpraaittiaa  of  the  United 
Btatos  paper  had  advoncad  te  iStdxtsr  ^  cm.  ISie^effecte  of 
a  naval  warfiune  on  the  |Mrt  of  iifae  i^oDariaaDOB  were  by  this 
time  fiilly  experienoed.  SovoBEolof  the*aEni(aBentalveBdbhad 
been  captured  or  lost ;  otihen,  iior  want  of  fonds,  lemaiDed 
on  the  Btodka  gaoBfmplfrtwd.  The  TJgilanoe  of  the  British 
squadron  had  aoneh  aadaoad  i^  piwataen.  iSevend  armed 
nessels,  howovoc,  bothpoblic  and  piwate,  still  kept  the  seas, 
and  part  of  ibe  money  namei,  from  Fronoe  was  ezpeodtd 
in  £tting  out  cmnen  in  ithe  FsBBch  pocta. 

M  the  head  of  a  oguaSnm  of  riibeae  :figiirBd  the  most 
imaog  pBiyataar  of  -&e  time,  Paul  JoBes.  John  Paul 
or  Faifl  Jones,  was  bocn  at  Sdkiik,  in  17S&  lli^ 
father  is  ooid  to  hove  been  a  gardener  of  GoQaway,  acd 
to iiave heenin  dhe  employ  of  the  oarl  of  SeUnrk.  Jouts 
oarly  took  to  the  sea,  and  one  of  IiIb  &Bt  TOjnigfiB'^tf  ^^ 
Jonerioa.  He  settled  in  Yii^ana  in  177S,  and  acgmred 
some  poMpBEty.  On  the  IwHaking  ovt  of  the  goBnl  betwir. 
Qiwil  Britain  and  her  colonies,  Joneo,  l&e  maiAesn  of  other 
V.nglighnafni^^  took  in>  an&B  As  faiB  adflnlad,,  i^(ff****-  1^^ 
native,  comitry.  He -soon  diatrngaiehod  Innaeitf  by  a  dagg^ 
courage,  and  was  appointed  by  congress  the  first  of  the  first 
lieutenanis.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
ship  under  commodore  Hopkins,  and  so  distinguished  himself 
in  several  engagements,  that  he  received  his  commission  as 
captain  of  marines.  In  May,  1777,  he  was  sent  to  France^ 
and  was  appointed  by  Franklin,  the  other  oomnusBioser 
there,  capti^w  of  a  French  ship,  under  American  coloois.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  year  he  kept  the  Irish  coast  and 
the  northern  coasts  of  England  in  continual  terror.  Ue  is 
described  as  a  short,  thick,  little  fellow,  about  five  feet  eight 
in  height,  and  of  a  dark,  swarthy  compleadon.  Komauoeis 
have  adorned  him  with  many  of  the  features  of  a  hero ;  but 
he  had  nothing  of  the  hero  about  him  but  a  savage  physical 
courage.  He  was  a  coarse,  uneducated  man — said  to  ha\e 
fled  from  his  own  country  to  escape  the  gallows,  and  to  the 
gallows  he  would  liave  been  led  &3  a  ruthless  pirate  had  ha 
been  taken  at  sea  by  the  English. 

He  particularly  haunted,  in  1778,  his  naUvc  coast  ot 
Galloway,  as  knowing  it  weU.  lie  made  a  dash  into  tL* 
mouth  of  the  Dee,  near  KirkcudbrigUt,  and  plandered  the 
house  of  the  eari  of  Selkirk,  hid  fatker's  former  empl<^^r. 
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eanying  off  all'  his  plate  and  other  yaltiable  property. 
He  next  fell  on  ^VhitehaYen,  where  he  spiked  the  gunfl,  and 
burnt  eome  yeesels  in  the  harbour.  He  continued  to  prowl 
along  the  coastbel^een  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  Clyde,  with- 
out any  man-of-war  offering  to  check  his  career,  and  kept  the 
whole  countty  there  in  terror,  the  memory  of  which  remains 
to  the  present  day.  As  winter  approached,  he  returned  to 
Bra8ti»  with  two  hundred  prisoners  and  much  plunder. 

In  the  summer  of  the  present  yew  (1779)  ha  appeared  at 
the  head  ai  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  thvee  large  ships, 
a  brig,  and  a  cutter.  These  ships^  ezoepithe  AJlianee,  an 
Americaa  one,  were  all  French,  and  Jones  bore  a  French 
oommiflsion.  He  now  sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
England  and  Scotland,  just  as  unmolested  as  he  had  done 
on  the  western  in  the  former  summer.  He  lay  in  wait  for 
the  Baltic  fleet,  and  fell  in  with  it  off  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
convoyed  only  by  the  Serapis,  of  forty  guns,  captain 
Pearson,  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  of  twenty  guns, 
captain  Piercy. 

Warned  by  the  mayor  of  Scarborough  of  the  suspicious- 
looking  craft,  captain  Pearson  ordered  all  the  merchantmen 
into  the  harbour  of  Scarborough,  and  awaited  the  coming 
up  of  the  hostile  sq^nadron.  In  a  terrible  action,  which 
lasted  from  eight  o'clock  in  tha  evening  till  half-past  ten  of 
the  23rd  of  September,  the  Sbrapis  was  engaged  with  Paul 
Jcmes's  ship,  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  and  the  American 
frigate.  Alliance,  the  Alliance  sailing  round  and  raking  the 
Serapis  tiU  almost  every  man  on  the  main  or  quarter  decks 
was  killed.  Captain  Pearson^  having  suffered  from  an 
<ixplosion  on  board'  from  some  of  his  gunpowder,  which 
blew  up  aU  the  officers  and  men  abaft  the  maiupmast,  and 
the  main -mast  itself  going  by  the  boaid,  was  compelled  to 
strike,  but  B0t  tiH  he  had  killed  tfaree*lburths  of  Joneses 
crew,  and  ao  battered  hia  vessel  that  it  sank.  Captain 
Piercy  was,  meuiwliile,  as  desperately  engaged  with  die 
three  other  vessels  of  different  sizes^  and  was,  finally,  lUso 
compelled  to  strike,  having  greatly  damaged  his  opponents. 
The  merchantmen  all  escaped ;  wad  Jones,  on  returning  to 
France,  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  merit  and  the  gift 
of  a  gold-hilted  sword,  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  afterwards 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  congress,  and  the  appoint- 
nent  to  the  command  of  a  new  ship,  the  America.  This 
▼as  the  crowning  point  of  Jones's  life.  He  was  made  a  lion 
of  m  the  polished  dircles  of  Paris,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
carried  himself  better  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  education,  and  was  regarded  as  a  poet  as  well  as  a  heero. 
Bat,  being  invited  by  Russia  into  her  service,  with  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral,  he  was  disappointed  in  not  receiving  the 
command  of  the  fleet  aeting  against  the  Turks  in  the  Black 
Sea,  grew  discontented,  and  was  dismissed  with  a  pension 
that  was  never  paid.  He  returned  to  Paris,  and  died  there 
in  poverty  in  1792. 

Some  other  sea  conflicts  took  place  about  this  time,  most 
of  them  in  fiivour  of  England  ;  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany presented  to  govanment  three  fine  seventy-four  gun- 
ships,  and  offered  bounty-money  for  raising  six  thousand 
men.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  coasts  of  the  island 
must  have  been  badly  watched  whilst  Jones  .for  two 
hummers  could  thus  prowl  about  unmolested. 

The  efifect  of  the  American  .war,  so  extremely  unsAtisfisM- 


tory  to  the  nation,  had  now  perceptibly,  reduced  the  influ- 
ence of  lord  IS'orth  and  his  ministry.  Their  majorities, 
which  had  formerly  been  four  to  one,  had  now  &llen  to  less 
than  two  to  one ;  and  this  process  was  going  rapidly  on.  The 
changes  in  the  cabinet  had  been  considerable,  but  they  had 
not  contributed  to  re-invigorate  it.  The  removal  of  Thurlow 
to  the  house  of  lords  had  left  nobody  equal  to  himin  the  com- 
mons to  contend  with  the  power  of  such  men  as  Fox,  Burke, 
Barr6,  and  the  like.  Wedderburn  had  taken  Thurlow's 
place  as  attorney-general,  and  Wallace  had  stepped  into 
Wedderbum's  as  solioitor-general.  Jjord  Weymouth,  who 
had  held  the  posts  of  secretar/  of  state  for  boUi  north  and 
south  departments  since  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
now  resigned,  and  lord  Hillsborough  was  appointed  to  the 
southern  department,  and  lord  Stormont  to  that  of  the 
northern  department.  Neither  of  these  were  popular 
changes.  Hillsborough  was  a  hasty  man,  of  no  great  talent ; 
and  lord  Stormont,  though  superior  to  him,  had  shown  so 
little  acuteness  while  ambassador  at  Paris,  as  to  let  the 
court  completely  keep  him  in  the  dark  as  to  its  intrigues 
with  America.  On  this  account  he  was  intensely  unpopular. 
Lord  Carlisle,  since  his  return  from  his  American  commis- 
sion, had  taken  the  office  of  first  lord  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions; and  lord  Gower  had  resigned  his  post  of  lord- 
president  of  the  council,  and  was  suooeeded  by  lord 
Bathurst — a  change,  in  point  of  efficiency,,  greatly  for  the 
worse.  The  duke  of  Bedford^s  party  had  become  more  and 
more  cool  towards  lord  North,  and  in  every  respect  there 
was  a  dddining  power  in  the  cabinet.  It  was  at  variance 
in  itself V  and  it  was  fast  losing  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
Lord  Greorge  Germaine  was  still  retained'  by  the  king  as 
secretary  of  the  colonies,  notwit^»tanding  i^e  disgust  he 
had  excited  by  the  unfortunate  planning  of  the  expedition 
of  Burgoyne.  This  was  a  fhtality  in  the  king,  that,  how- 
ever deficient  in  management  were  men,  once  in  his  employ- 
ment, he  would  retaiiL  them,.^te  of  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  l^e  public  dBj^IJeasura.  He  still  retained  Palliser, 
thou^  tiie  public  saw  their  favourite,  Keppel,  induced  to 
resign  in  consequence  of  Palliser^s  behaviour  towards  him ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  no  other  king  would  have  continued 
the  administcation  of  lord  North,  which  had  now  for  years 
resulted  in  notMng  but  one  unbroken  series  of  disaster,  and 
at  this  moment  presaged  nothing  leas  than  the  loss  of  the 
North  American  colonies. 

On  the  25th  of  November  parliament  was  opened,  and  the 
king,  in  his  speech,  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  country  fo7 
support  against  the  perfidious  and  unprovoked  war  on  the  part 
of  France  and  Spain.  He  congratulated  the  nation  pn  the 
manifest  defeat,  up  to  this  time,  of  their  armament  and  designs. 
Of  America  he,  Btrangely  enough,  said  not  a  word.  But, 
indeed,  what  could  be  said  ?  That  war  was  dragging  its  blow 
and  undecisive  length  along,  and  at  the  time  when,  as  was 
immediately  afterwards  shown  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  we 
had  already  spent  sixty-three  million  pounds',  adding  to  the 
debt  the  interest  of  eight  million  pounds  a-year,'  we  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  an  army  there.  Contending  with  a 
country  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  where  a  vigorous  force 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  one  able  general,  could  tread 
out  the  last  embers  of  contention  in  a  few  months,  we  were 
contenting  ourselvGB  with  just  beating  off  the  half-starved 
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hordes  of  Washington.  But  on  another  discontented 
country,  Ireland,  his  majesty  was  explicit.  The  discontents 
there,  too,  were  so  clamorous  under  this  most  deplorable 
reign,  that  rebellion  was  also  menaced,  unless  some  relaxa- 
tion of  the  selfish  policy  of  England  was  conceded,  and 
George  informed  them  that  he  had  ordered  the  necessary 
papers  to  be  laid  before  the  commons,  to  enable  them  to 
decide  what  should  be  done. 

The  marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  moving  an  amendment  on 
the  address  in  the  lords,  was  extremely  severe.  He  described 
every  part  of  our  government,  the  management  at  home, 
our  diplomacy  abroad,  the  ^ar  everywhere,  as  conducted 
with  an  unexampled  imbecility.  He  declared  that  lord 
Stormont  had  been  most  grossly  duped  by  France,  and  lord 


had  to  ravage  and  terrify  our  coasts.  If  he  turned  his  gaze 
towards  Ireland,  nothing  but  discontent,  excited  by  the 
grossest  folly  and  the  most  absolute  bad  fiEiith,  met  him.  If 
he  extended  the  survey  to  America,  there  he  beheld  the  fruits 
of  the  same  folly,  the  same  tyranny,  the  same  bad  faith, 
ready  to  fall  in  rottenness  and  ruin.  He  especially  con- 
demned the  menace  of  a  new  and  terrible  kind  of  warfiare 
held  out  in  the  mischievous  proclamation  of  the  commis- 
sioners before  leaving,  which,  he  contended,  had  converted 
the  contest  there  into  one  marked  by  every  feature  that  was 
bloody,  malignant,  and  diabolical.  He  concluded  this  bitter, 
but  only  too  well  deserved  censure,  by  moving  that  every 
part  of  the  address,  except  the  title,  should  be  expunged, 
and  that,  instead  of  what  then  stood,  to  insert  a  prayer, 


WASHINGT0:i's  HEAD-QUARTERS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 


Grantham  by  Spain.  He  referred  to  the  expression  in  the 
address,  of  the  happiness  of  living  under  his  majesty^s  benign 
government,  and  declared  that  really  it  was  insulting  the 
common  sense  of  the  house ;  for  that  all  our  blessings,  by  the 
management  of  the  king's  government,  had  been  converted 
into  curses,  and  that  security  and  honour  were  driven  from 
the  kingdom.  He  remembered,  he  said,  the  glory  and  lustre 
of  the  nation,  when  his  majesty  ascended  the  throne  ;  but, 
since  then,  there  had  been  a  constant  declension.  The  most 
pernicious  counsels — ^the  most  unconstitutional  tyranny — ^had 
prevailed.  Never  had  this  people,  once  SO  great,  recently  so 
great,  fallen  into  such  utter  degradation.  He  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  the  ministers  should  dare  to  remain  in 
office,  after  they  had  reduced  the  country  to  so  deplorable  a 
condition,  and  especially  the  lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty, 
lord  Sandwich,  when  he  had  seen  the  oldest  of  our  naval 
officers  driven  from  the  public  service.  He  very  justly 
upbraided  them  with  the  free  license  which  Paul  Jones  had 


that  his  majesty  would  reflect  on  the  extent  of  territory 
which  marked  the  opening  of  his  reigns  the  opulence  and 
power,  the  reputation  abroad,  the  concord  at  home,  to  which 
he  had  succeeded,  and  now  on  the  endangered,  impoverished, 
enfeebled,  distracted,  and  even  dismemb^ed,  state  of  the 
whole,  after  the  enormous  grants  of  his  successive  parlia- 
ments, and  calling  on  him,  as  the  only  remedy  of  impending 
ruin,  to  dismiss  his  present  evil  councillors,  and  summoi> 
new  and  more  auspicious  ones. 

The  language  was  crushing,  but  it  derived  its  force  froia 
its  undeniable  truth.  Lord  John  Cavendish  moved  a 
similar  amendment  in  the  commons ;  and  the  oppositioa 
declared  that  it  was  well  that  his  m^esty's  speech  expressoil 
trust  in  Divine  Providence,  for  Providence  was  the  only 
friend  that  his  government  had  now  left ;  that  our  ami?, 
both  on  sea  and  land,  were  paralysed  by  tfie  scandalous 
practice  of  putting  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  navy  mere 
court  favourites   and  aristocratic  bloskheads,  and  by  tho 
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want  of  all  vigour  and  sagacity  of  planning  and  following 
up  our  campaigns.  Cliarlfes  Fox  went  farther,  and  asserted 
that  mere  weakness  and  stupidity  could  not  eflfect  the 
wholesale  shame  and  ruin  that  surrounded  U8 ;  there  must 
be  treachery  somewhere;  and  that,  if  this  was  driv^i  a 
little  farther,  the  people  would  seize  on  arms,  and  chase  the 
miserable  cabinet  from  its  abused  seat.  Lord  North  made 
the  best  reply  that  the  circumstances  admitted;  but  l^ere 
were  no  symptoms  of  the  ministers  resigning,  or  being 
removed  by  the  infatuated  monarch,  and  the  amendments 
w^e  rejected  in  both  houses,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

During  this  debate,  the  state  of  Ireland  had  been 
repeatedly  alluded  to,  and,  on  the  let  of  December,  ike 
earl  of  Shelbume  moved  that  the  house  should  take  into 
consideration  the  recommendation  of  his  majesty  regarding 
Ireland,  of  the  11th  of  IVIay  last.  He  censured  ministers 
for  their  neglect  of  his  recommendation,  affirming  that  it  was 
the  settled  conviction  of  all  classes  that  notiiing  but  the  gnftit 
of  an  entirely  free  trade  would  remedy  the  evils  of  the  But»:» 
island.  Lord  Gower,  who  had  so  lately  re^gnad^  oj^osed 
the  motion,  on  the  plea  of  giving  miniBters  same  time  to 
•answer  the  accusation,  but  confessing  tduUz,.  b^fbse  qnitting 
office,  he  had  seen  such  lyings  pass  of  Ikte  at  the  oouncil* 
table,  that  no  man  of  honour  or  oonaeience  could,  any 
longer  at  there ! 

Lord  North,  in  the  commons  the  same  day,,  poomiwd  that 
the  subject  should  have  immediate  attention  ;  but,-  notiiing 
being  done,  five  days  after,  the  earl  of  Upjper  OsBory, 
sitting  in  tffat  house,  moved  for  a  censure  on  ministera^  on 
the  same  ground  as  lor^  Shelbume  had  done  in  the  lords. 
Lord  North,  in  reply,  declared  that  ministeEis  wero  the 
warmest  friends  that  Irehuidhad'  had  for  a  long  tune  ;  tttat 
they  had  enlarged  the  tmife  of'  the  Iktsh ;  they  bad'  gcren 
bounties  to  encourage  the  Idsh  I9«Bv&undfaBn£flihmeB,.  fe 
the  growtdi  of  tobacco  and  hemp ;  andl  had;  getsDHed  ftee 
expoitiftion  of  woollen*  doth,  and  dthee  antEolBt..  ^x,«  w£[d 
had  been  some  time  absaaat  ftom  the  hooH^unaonDBeepienBa:  of 
a  wound  seoeived  in  a  duel  with  Mc.  ^Jbdam^w^iRi'liad  taiten 
offence  at  some  of  his  Roaarks  on.  the  flxstt  nq^t  <sf.  the 
session,  supposted  Icnii  Ossoi;'»  mcrtioa.  mth  aQi  hit 
eloquenoe ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  obb  hmidfosd.  and  sflD^enty- 
three  votefr  against  one  hundredl 

On  the  13th  of  Beoember,.  lovd  ]IKas<th:;»  hiniQBmB;.bR)ught 
forward  his  pmmiBed'  saheme  of  ]Htili»Ue£i.w^icdL  consisted 
in  extending' tfie  ex^ortatibn:  of  woollkn-  oiotha  to  wool,  and 
wool-flookfi^  to  ail  kindft  of  gbna  manu&otinBs^.andiin  free 
trade  to  the  BHdsh  oolcoies — priv^ikgea^  that  it  seems 
wouderftdly  strange  to  uS)  at  the  pnsent  dttp;  could' erer 
have  been  withheld  from  any  portion-  off  the-  sama  empire. 
The  critical  state  of  Jbneiica,  no  doubt,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  grant  of  these  privileges,'  for  all  of  them  w«ie 
conceded; 

The  nnhoiiB  ezpenifitiHse  of  the  war,  and  the  contuinal 
difficulties  into  which  tile  civil  list  had  fallen,,  now  roused 
thronghont  tlie  country  a  s^iDong  dfeomHid  finr  eoonomical 
reform.  It  was  notorious  that  the  e^enditcoe  was  not 
only  hivish  in  every  department  of  the  state,  but  that 
numbers  of  men  had  got  into  parliament  to  enable  them  the 
more  readily  to  secure  contracts  for  the  army  and  navy, 
whic^  were  most  scandalously  executed,  to  the  great  injury 


fnd  discomfort  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  was  not  only 
that  our  expenditure  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  these 
means,  but,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  efficiency  of  our 
military  and  naral  operations  was-  destroyed.  We  did  not 
procure  our  money's  worth  by  any  means.  If  our  funds 
had  not  been  corruptly  expended,  we  could  have  maintained 
fkr  more  and  better  ships  and  regiments,  and  oar  men 
would  have  been  better  clothed  and  fed.  It  is  by  the  in- 
fluence and  the  villanies  of  this  base  brood  of  contractors  that 
our  service  has  always  been  infected,  our  arms  paralysed,  and 
oup  debt  increased.  It  would  make  a  fearful  portion  of  the 
great  debt  if  we  could  analyse  it,  and  discover  how  many  of 
its  mAons  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  contractors  frau- 
dulently. The  contract  for  hats,  clothes,  and  arms,  in  the 
American  war,  were  described  often  in  terms  of  extreme 
ndicule,  but  which  were,  in  reality,  no  laughing  matters  to 
the  nation..  At  no  period  did  the  abominations  of  this 
system  flourish  more  &tally,  whilst  men,  bloated  by  the 
national  wealth,  thus  obtained,  sate  numerously  in  the 
house  of  commons,  selling  their  votes  to  ministers  &r  tliese 
unholy  gainSi 

Then,  again,  the  civil  list,  which  had  been  raised  to  within 
a  littie  of  a  niiilion  a-year,  was  loaded  with  all  sorts  of 
eadnvnigant  cfaafgea..  There  appeared  little  control  exer- 
cised in  purchasing  the  necessary  articles  for  the  royal 
household,  or  in  oheo^ng  the  sums  charged  for  them.  The 
royal  meeimga  ww^  notoriously  at  once  mean  and  monstrouslj 
expenu^.  Wdl  might  P^ya,  in  his  time,  exclaim, ''  I  see 
it  is  inipoBsible  itit  the  king  to  have  things  done  as  cheap  as 
other  men:!''^'  Btit,.  had  he  liv^ed  now,  his  astonishment 
would'  have  bna:  fiia  greates.  Besidea  this^  there  were 
innnmanble  pensiona  gwmted  on  the  most  ludicrous  pleas 
to  the  connedionB  of  the  ministers  tmd  their  friends, 
and  equally  amaBing  catalognan  o£  aineeure  posts,  wiili 
hev^  aania  attaoited  ta  them.  Tha-  whole  of  the  royal 
goveniment  establiiiimBntB*  w«oa  cntsunn  by  these  flagrant 
coixnptiDnB.  The  govternmontal  B&  waa  like  that  ancient 
iinaiSEe  of  the  goddesa  Bfaea,  wilh  hepwfiole  badyooveredTirith 
Besmis^.  at  which  the  wdtatotfrnwa  Itooada  mifi^  hang  and 
suck.  The  unacureK  wona  beoama-  (A  tlia  most  barefoced 
chaiactlN^  in  boHi  const  and  oflfaa,.  int  oBOvta  of  jodicatortN 
and  wherevier  they  cvuld  be  affiaedi 

What  these  ioBQcaitions  on  a  aoABang   peopte  ^'^ 
amounted  tow»  not  destined  to-  ba  linawii  then^  nar  fw  ^ 
long  time-aftat,  but  wa  msf  wem  flnam  same*  idea  of  them 
from  the  inqmriea,-  and  expenenon^  and.  loppiiV  ^^^ 
been  made  in  onr  time*    The  rojallunsiriioldiwaaona scene 

of  uselQ»  offioflB  and  extravagances,  which  ao  oom^W 
drained  the  uojnl:  sobstance  that  the  langfi  w*  ^^P^^ 
own  mode-  oi'  Hving'  waa  mnarified  on  vt  moHt'  ana  p» 
shnoniou&  So  devoming  waa  this  state  of  titiags  m 
great  munery  of  indolence,  favouiriias,  and  courtier  1 
thatthe  civiilist  of  George  UL  ms-  wpw'^^^^r  «>ffl^^ 
during  his  reign,  till  it  aaoaged  upwards  of  one  m  ^^^ 
annually,  and  at  length,  in  1816,  amounted  to  one  ^ 
four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.  The  e^ 
of  this  same  pattern  king,  moreover,  during  his  reig^^ 
charged   by  parliament,   amounted  to  three 


I  that 


million 


one 


^undsl 


hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  and  sixty-one  poi- 
The  royal  household  is  founded  on  manners  an 
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irhichiiaTe  long  been  obsoilebe — ^upon  old  baroniftl  customs  and 
atrangeinentB.  There  is  the  lord  ohambfflrlftin,  lord  steward, 
groom  of  the  stole,  master  of  the  horae,  &c.,  each,  in  his 
department,  eoveiai^  an  ^Epemtitnie  Tojal  of  itiself.  The 
lord  chamberlain  bas  cfversight  of  all  officers  and  senrants  of 
the  royal  chaubeKB,  ezoept  those  of  the  zo^  bedchamber, 
whicb  flkTe  under  Hhe  groom  of  the  stole.  He  is  master  .of 
the  officers  of  the  'wsrdzDbe,  of  tents,  rerek,  nuudc,  come- 
dians, bandtcrafts,  and  artisans ;  thongh  a  layman,  he  has 
the  oversight  of  all  the  lOftA  cbi^lanB,  beralds,  physioians, 
and  apotheoames ;  and  wmmnHPg — or  ^onld  eKamine--«aU 
charges  of  ooranations,  mvnaigeB,  public  •entries,  cavalcades, 
and  f uncaeals,  and  of  all  inrmture  in  the  psvltament  hoose, 
and  the  rooms  «f  address  to  the  sovereign.  13ie  lord  steward 
has  tbe  like  control  of  the  servants  of  the  hoinehold,  odeidu 
of  the  green  cloth,  &c  The  master  of  tne  horse,  of  the 
royal  stables  and  horses,  and  all  the  necessary,  m  nn- 
neoessary,  equerries,  pages,  ibctmen,  grooms,  fineriera, 
sndtha,  saddlers,  ftc.  i&c.  Tbe  master  of  the  hawfas  has,  it 
is  to  be  pfesnmed,  the  cave  of  the  hanito  that  once  were  ; 
yet  this  officer  has  «  salary 'Of  one  thousand  tkrae  handred 
and  seveBty-*two  {pounds  ^aryear ;  and  the  master  of  the  dogs 
two  tiionsand  pounds  a-^^ear.  The  mom^  eacpended  by  the 
lord  chamberlain  in  'George  lU.Vs  reign  ofbea  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  by  1iie  lord 
steward,  from  eighty  tiiousand  to  ose  'hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  by  the  moBter  ctf  the  horse,  from  thirty  thousand 
to  fifty  thousand  -pounds.  !No  wonder  that  he  ww  poor. 
How  unneeessary  was  Htm  cumbrous  estaUishment  -was,  in 
after  years,  f strikingly  «hown,'  when  the  prince  regent  die-* 
charged  all  tAie  duties  of  voyalty  on  ^has  estaUidunent  m 
prince  of  WaWa. 

But,  besides  the  immediste  household,  every  government 
establishoicnit  was  anrcfaarged  with  aineonres,  aaid  offices  all 
bat  sinecures,  finch  as  the  diief-justioeships  in  Eyre,  with 
salaries  amounting  to  four  thousand  :five  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  pounds ;  the  ^viee- admiralty  of  Seotbind,  the  privy  seal  of 
Scotland,  offices  oi  ]r«eper  of  the  signet  and  register  of 
sasines,  chancellor,  justice-general,  &c.  of  Scotland,  all  of 
which  ought  to  have  been  abolished  at  the  union,  but  which 
are  kept  up  as  sops  for  aristocratic  families.  The  anditorehip 
of  the  exchequer,  tbe  registrarship  of  the  admiralty,  were 
immensely  overpaid  for  the  amount  of  duty,  the  latter  office 
amounting  eventually  to  -sixteen  thousand  pounds  a->year. 
Then  there  were  the  four  tellerships  of  the  exchequer,  the  four 
clerkships  of  the  Pells,  decks  of  the  Hanaper,  both  here,  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  the  custos  brevittm  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  the  dx  dorks  in  chancery,  &c.,  all  notorious 
jobe,  and,  where  there  were  any  duties  capable  of  being 
discharged,  these  were  done  by  persons  at  very  light  salaries. 
But  many  of  these  things  were  become  hereditary,  and  high- 
boni  ladies  were  even  invested  with  collectorships  of  the  cus- 
toms ;  one  was  sweeper  of  the  mall ;  another  chief  usher  of  the 
court  of  exchequer ;  a  third  custos  hrevium.  Noble  lords  were 
vine-tasters,  storekeepers,  craners  and  packers  to  the  court 
in  Ireland.  There  were  hereditary  tide-waiters,  derks, 
harbour-masters,  searchers,  gaugers,  wliarfingers,  prothono- 
taries,  nay,roya^nd  vice-royal  ratcatchers,  honourable  and 
right  honourable  gentlemen,  ladies,  and  even  children  ;  and 
jttally,  many  of  iheae  hereditary  offices,  when  at  a  later 


day  the  besom  of  reform  came  amongst  them,  had  to  be 
purchased  off  by  large  oompensation  sums.  The  sinecures 
towards  the  snd  of  this  reign  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  aix  thousand  ^ve  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds 
a-year;  the  pension  liat  had  grown,  before  it  reoeiv^  a 
searching  revision,  to  ei^t  hundred  and  five  thousand 
and  twenty-two  pounds  per  annum,  loaded  with  almost 

every  imaginable  hanger-on    of   the   aristocracy,    men 

numbers  of  whom  iuore  ridily  deserved  a  halter-^and  womot 
and  children  whom  the  country  at  large  had  never  heard  of. 
The  eac^ioBB  for  real  merit  were  few  and  &r  batween,  and 
very  slightly  henefiisd  the  pQesesaocs  of  it. 

It  was  into  this  condition  of  the  Auijean  stable  of  oorrup* 
tion  and  national  robbery  that  the  duke  of  Eichmond  and  lord 
l^u?lbame  in  the  kurds,  and  Edmund  Burke  in  the  commons, 
now  institated  An  inquiry.  It  was  not  likdy  that  so  widdy- 
spread  and  de^ly-rootad  a  disorder^  which  involved  the 
itttereolis  of  so  many  powendlal  families^  would  be  at  once 
remedied ;  we  have  seen  thait,  after  eighty  yeais  of  pevpetual 
pressure  on  this  aulgeot,  we  are  yet  far  from  ihe  bottom 
of  this  Sorbonian  bog  of  goverainenial  abuse,  but  these 
statasmen  had  Abe  honour, of  be&Qg  the  fimtto  put  in  their 
draining  spades. 

The  duke  of  Bdchmand  introduced  the  sul^ieot  into  the 
upper  house  by  moviing,  on  the  7th  of  Deeembac,  that  an 
address  be  oooaveyod  to  his  majesty  representing  the  distress 
of  the  country,  the  heavy  demands  upon  it  for  the  compli- 
cated wac,  and  ^reoomiaieiDdii^  a  reduction"  of  aU  usdees 
egqienseB ;  ihalt  yrofawon,  so  fax  from  being  stcvigth,  was 
weakness ;  that  it  behoved  all  clasaos  of  offidals  to  consent 
to  a  curtailment  of  the  lavish  sahudes  in  existence ;  and  that 
it  would  be  a.ndsle  aed  effective  example  in  the  onxwu  to 
take  the  lead,  and  could  not  &il  of  enhancing  the  lo^e  of  his 
people,  anddiffiwiwg  an  excellent  influence  throughout  every 
department  of  the  state.  His  grace  refMresented  that  tha 
present  vast  military  establishment  by  sea  andvland  could 
not  include  less  than  three  hundred  .thousand  men ;  that, 
since  the  commenoement.  of  the  American  war,  as  we  ha^ 
ahready  stated,  the  expenditure  had  added  sixty-three 
millions  of  poundi^  to  the  debt,  and  its  interest,  dght 
miUioDS,  to  oftr  annual  payments.  The  interest  of  the 
debt  had,  in  fact,  mm  beeome  of  itself  equal  to  the  whole 
of  our  expenditure  in  years  of  peace  before.  This  gave  a 
fearful  idea  of  the  wastefulneas  and  worse  than  wastefulness 
of  our  system,  considering  how  little  of  effective  service  we 
had  derived  from  this  enormous  outlay.  He  laid  much 
stress  on  the  bdief  that  the  example  of  the  king  would 
induce  all  orders  of  men  to  make  equal  sacrifices  to  the  needa 
of  their  country.  But  no  such  desire  animated  the  besom 
of  George  III.,  who  continued  through  the  whole  of  hia 
reign,  at  least  during  the  period  in  which  he  retained  hia 
sanity,  to  suffer  his  expenditure  to  exceed  his  magnifi- 
cent income.  Richmond  declared  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  curtail  the  pensions  of  those  who  had  wasted  their 
fortunes  in  the  service  of  their  country,  as  the  Pelhams,  for 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  said  to  have  sunk  five  hundred 
thousand  poupds  during  the  years  that  he  so  fondly  a<:lhered 
to  office.  The  Pelhams,  the  Walpdes,  and  the  Pitts,  he 
deemed  well  entitled  to  what  the  country  had  conferred  on 
them.    Horace  Walpole,  the  son  oi'  the  minister,  was  now 
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and  had  been  long  enjoying  six  thonsand  pounds  a-year. 
The  duke  of  Richmond  gave  the  ministers  and  the 
aristocracy  credit  for  a  disintereBtedness  which  they  did  not 
possess.  They  admitted  the  vastnees  of  the  expenditure, 
and  that  there  was  wastefnhiess,  and  that  they  were 
desirous  of  economy  ;  but  they  could  not  believe  that  any 
reduction  of  the  civil  list  would  be  sensibly  felt,  whilst  i^ 
would  reflect  dishonour  on  the  country,  as  if  it  were 
incapable  of  maintaining  the  crown  in  due  credit.  Lord 
chancellor  Thurlow  affected  not  to  believe  in  the  distress,  or 
that  any  case  of  public  extravagance  had  been  made  out. 
The  duke  of  Richmond's  motion  was  negatived  by  seventy- 
seven  votes  against  thirty-six. 

But  on  the  15th  of  December,  only  eight  days  later,  lord 
Shelbume  followed  up  the  question  with  moving  that  the 
alarming  additions  annually  made  to  the  debt,  under  the 
name  of  extraordinaries  incurred  in  different  services,  de- 
manded an  immediate  check ;  that  the  distresses  of  landed  and 
mercantile  interests  made  the  strictest  economy  requisite,  and 
that  the  expenditure  of  such  large  sums  without  grants  from 
parliament  was  an  alarming  violation  of  the  constitution. 
He  showed  that  these  expenses  bore  no  proportion  to  those 
of  any  former  wars  as  to  the  services  performed  for  them,  and 
stated  plainly  that  the  cause  was  notorious — that  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  went  into  the  pockets  for  the  ministers' 
contracting  friends.  The  ministerial  party  endeavoured  to 
answer  these  too-well  pointed  charges  by  lauding  the 
integrity  and  disinterestedness  of  lord  North,  as  though 
such  disinterestednes  would  have  been  any  excuse  for  mis- 
management ;  but  the  truth  was,  and  it  was  no  secret,  that 
lord  North,  though  not  avaricious  himself,  was  much  too  free- 
handed in  gratifying  the  cupidity  of  others  at  the  expense  of 
the  country;  and,  indeed,  it  is  impoasible  to  see  how  a 
minister  of  such  ordinary  powers  and  narrow  views  could 
have  secured  so  long  a  tenure  of  office  under  such  a  career 
of  disgrace  and  disaster,  except  by  the  indulgence  of  a 
boundless  corruption  to  sustain  his  majority.  Lord 
Shelburne's  motion  was  also  rejected.  He  then  gave  notice 
for  a  further  motion  of  a  like  nature  on  the  8th  of  February. 

The  matter  was  not  to  be  lightly  or  easily  dismissed.  On 
the  very  same  day  that  lord  Shelbume  made  his  motion  in 
the  lords,  Edmund  Burke  gave  notice  of  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions which  he  should  introduce  after  the  Christmas  recess. 
He  stated  the  outline  of  his  intended  measures  for  economical 
reform.  Whilst  he  was  delivering  a  very  fine  speech  on  this 
occasion.  Fox  came  in  from  the  house  of  lords,  where  he  had 
been  listening  to  the  debate  on  lord  Shelbume's  motion, 
and  warmly  supported  him,  lamenting  that  there  was  not 
virtue  enough  in  the  house  to  carry  through  so  necessary — 
80  patriotic  a  measure.  "  I  am  just  come,^*  he  said,  ^  from 
another  place  where  the  first  men  in  this  kingdom — ^the  first 
in  abilities,  the  first  in  estimation — are  now  libelling  this 
house."  The  announcement  excited,  as  Fox  intended,  much 
surprise;  and  he  continued-— " Yes,  I  repeat  it.  Every 
instance  they  give — and  they  give  many  and  strong  instances 
—of  uncorrected  abuses,  with  regard  to  the  public  money,  is 
a  libel  on  this  house.  Everything  they  state  on  the  growth 
of  corrupt  influence— «nd  it  never  was  half  so  flourishing— 
is  a  libel  on  this  house.  *^ 

The  corruptionists  in  parliament  were  deaf  to  eloquence 


or  remonstrance ;  the  base  contractors  sitting  there  acd 
the  other  base  engrossers  of  the  money  voted  by  the  country 
for  the  moat  sacred  purposes,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  and  very  status  of  the  empire,  sate  still  in  impu- 
dent  hardihood ;  but  the  sound  of  these  stirring  words  were 
ahready  out  of  doors.  The  public  started  at  the  note  of  reform, 
and  at  the  prospect  of  the  exposure  of  its  bloodsuckers.  The 
city  of  London  voted  thanks  to  the  duke  of  Richmond  and 
the  earl  of  Shelburne  for  their  motions,  and  for  their  promised 
resumption  of  the  subject  on  the  8th  of  February.  A  great 
meeting  was  called  at  York  to  induce  that  county  to  prepare 
a  petition  for  reform  in  parliament.  Many  efforts  were 
made  by  persuasion  and  by  menace  to  prevent  these 
freeholders  meeting.  The  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  who, 
for  his  concurrence  in  the  object  of  the  meeting,  was 
dismissed  from  the  lord  -  lieutenancy  of  the  county, 
described  the  means  used  to  prevent  the  meeting  as  "  mean, 
shabby,  pitiful,  and  unwarrantable."  But  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  and  Sir  Greorgc  Saville  stood  boldly  forward, 
attended  the  meeting,  and  encouraged  the  freeholders.  The 
meeting  was  held  on  the  30th  of  December,  and,  besides 
these  distinguished  men,  was  attended  by  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, clergymen — the  richest  and  noblest  in  the  county.  A 
petition  was  adopted  to  the  house  of  commons  in  the 
strongest  terms.  After  enumerating  the  great  facts  of  the 
re?olt  of  the  colonies,  the  aid  given  them  by  IVance  and 
Spain,  and  the  consequent  war  with  those  two  countries,  and 
all  its  train  of  expenditure,  debt,  and  distress,  it  proceeded 
thus  : — ^^  Alarmed  at  the  diminished  resources  and  growing 
burthens  of  this  country,  and  convinced  that  rigid  frugality 
is  indispensable  to  every  department  of  the  state,  yo&r 
petitioners  observe  with  grief  that,  notwithstanding  the 
calamitous  and  impoverished  condition  of  the  countxy,  much 
public  money  hath  been  improvidently  squandered;  and 
that  many  individuals  enjoy  sinecure  pkces,  e£B.cient  places 
with  exorbitant  emoluments,  and  pensions  unmerited  by 
public  services,  to  a  large  and  still  increasing  amount; 
whence  the  crown  has  acqijured  a  great  and  unconstitutional 
influenpe,  which,  if  not  checked,  may  soon  prove  fatal  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country.  Your  petitioners,  conceiving 
that  the  true  end  of  every  legitimate  government  is  not  th^ 
emolument  of  any  individuals,  but  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, and  considering  that,  by  the  constitution  of  thii 
realm,  the  national  purse  is  iotnuted  in  a  peculiar  manndr 
to  the  custody  of  this  honourable  house,  beg  leave  further 
to  represent  that,  until  effectual  measures  be  taken  to  redress 
the  oppressive  grievances  herein  stated,  the  grant  of  any 
additional  sum  of  public  money,  beyond  the  produce  of  the 
present  taxes,  will  be  injurious  to  the  rights  and  property  of 
the  people  and  derogatory  from  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
parliament.*'  It  then  called  upon  the  house,  before  layiug 
any  fresh  burthen  on  the  country,  effectually  to  inquire  into 
and  ^*to  correct  the  gross  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  money;  to  reduce  all  exorbitant  emoluments;  to 
rescind  and  abolish  all  sinecure  places  and  unmerited  pensions, 
and  to  appropriate  the  produce  to  the  necessities  of  the 
state." 

Before  separating,  this  most  important  luting  appoint^ 
a  committee  of  correspondence,  consisting  of  sixty-one 
gentlemen,  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  petition,  and  still 
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farther  to  piepare  the  plan  of  a  national  aceociation  for  the 
promotion  of  the  great  busineas  of  reform.  This  was  follow- 
ing so  directly  in  the  sieps  of  the  Amencans  as  to  strike  a 
ne^v  and  yet  unknown  terror  into  all  the  hearts  of  the  cor- 
raptioniaCs,  and  of  ministerB  thdr  fosterers.  Even  some  of 
tue  friends  of  reform,  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen  amongst 
them,  were  siarkled  at'  these  eommittees  of  oorrespondence, 
recollecting  what  an  engine  of  agitation  iJiey  had  proved  in 
the  United  States.  But,  spite  of  all  timid  tpemoare,  and  of 
all  interested  opiKSsltion,  the  petition  of  Yorkshire  received 
eight  thoinsnd  BigBotures.  The  contagion  apiead  rapidly ; 
iu  aombefs  of  other  conniiea,  and  in  many  of  the  leading 
cities,  similar  pethickBS  wese  got  up,  and  ccnnmittees  of 
cQiTeq)ondenee  formed.  In  various  counties  violent  opposi- 
tioii  was  made  by  leading  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Lord 
^Sandwich  tried  this  at  Huntingdon,  but  only  to  rouse  a 
more  determined  -spirit.  The  great  landowners,  in  many 
places,  when  they  saw  their  efforts  to  quash  such  petitions 
jiaii,  entered  public  protests  against  them,  insisting  that  the 
irhole  matter  should  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament.  Ifi 
nuQ ;  the  great  reformers  were  at  their  poets  eAoounging 
tbepuUic.  CoospieuQus  amongst  these  were  lord  Rock- 
ittgham,  in  Xoikehire,  lord  Shelbume,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  lord  Mahon,  the  son-in-law  of  Chatham,  in  Kent. 

The  result  was  that  very  soon,  in  the  counties  of  Middle- 
sex, Chester,  Hants,  Hertford,  Susseac,  Huntingdon,  Suney, 
Cumberland,  Bedford,  Essex,  Gloucester,  Sooseraet,  Wilts, 
Dorset,  Devon,  Norfc^,  Berks,  Bucks,  l^ottingham,  Kent, 
Northumberland,  Suffolk,  Hereford,  Camlnridge,  Derby^ 
Northampton,  and  the  towns  of  York  and  Bustol,  Cam- 
bridge, Nottin^m,  Newcastle,  Reading,  and  Bridgawator, 
petitionB  were  prepared,  and  in  most  of  them  eorresponding 
committees  (xgaaised. 

This  terminated  the  year  1779.  It  closed  Jimid  urevy 
gloomy  circumstances  and  auguries.  The  natkm  was  in- 
volved in  a  dreadful  and  wide-spread  war ;  was  on  the  eve 
of  losing  its  most  valnaUe  colonies ;  was  ruled  by  a  kJDg, 
who,  whatever  domestic  virtues  he  might  posaess,  had 
ueither  the  capacity  to  manage  his  own  afiGuxs  nor  those  of 
the  kingdom,  and  by  a  ministry  which  had  all  the  qualities 
necessary  for  the  ruin  of  a  great  people.  No  imbecility,  no 
amount  of  mismanagecoent,  no  career  of  loBS,  and  blunders, 
and  damaging  incapacity  ever  induced  that  king  te  dismiss 
such  ministers,  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  nation  to 
unseat  them,  because,  with  the  money  which  the  people 
furnished  to  maintain  the  domestic  government,  and  pro- 
SLcute  those  luckless  wars,  they  hired  standing  minorities  to 
sanction  all  their  proceedings.  But,  at  tlus  moment,  as 
good  comes  out  of  evil,  as  day  springs  out  of  night,  the 
Necessity  of  an  extirpation  of  this  odious  system  was  forcing 
iiaelf  on  the  more  reflective  and  honest  minds.  We  owe  it 
to  the  duke  of  Bichmond,  to  the  earl  of  Shelbume,  and 
p^>eBunently  to  Edmund  Burke,  that  the  nation  was  now 
taught  that  the  fduds  of  a  nation  are  not  ladsed  to  maintain 
a  greedy  and  lazy  brood  of  aristocrats,  and  contractors,  and 
parliamentary  adventurers,  but  are  raised  for  the  discharge 
cf  the  necessary  business  of  the  community.  It  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  inculcate  effectively  this  lesson.  We  are  fast 
lastening  to  the  completion  of  a  century,  and  it  is  not  yet 
Accomplished,  and  never  will  be  accomplished  till  the  people 


are  really  the  controllers  of  their  representatives ;  but  that 
day  is  hastening  on,  and  no  future  government  of  Ei^lan^ 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  flfty  years,  be  abje  to 
sp^id  three  thousand  millions  sterling,  nominally  in  wars, 
but  of  which  a  large  part  was  really  expended  in  feeding  a 
more  ravenous  brood  of  placemen,  contractors,  aristocrats, 
and  all  their  progeny  and  kin,  than  the  world  ever  saw. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  REIGN  OF  GEOfiGE  IIL-.(Contlnaed.) 

Burke's  Motion  for  Economical  RtfTorm— The  Penaion  Ltet^Defeaded  by  Lord 
Nugent— Duels  of  Fos  and  Lord  Shelbume— BiUs  to  dlsquadify  Bevenofe 
Officers  and  Contj'actor»--<Aleeting  in  Weetmiafter^Donniog's  Motion  to 
reduce  the  lofiaence  of  the  Crown— These  neutralised— Protestant  Asso- 
ciations—The Gordon  Riots — Burning  of  Catholic  Chapels— Newgato 
burnt— Other  Prisons  broken  open— Lord  Mansfield's  House  raitsacked-^ 
Attempts  on  the  Bank  of  England— Thirty-six  Conflagrations  at  Might- 
Lord  George  Gordon  arrested— Burke  and  North  in  concert— Special 
Commission— Rodney  defeats  Don  Juan  de  Langara— Relieves  Gibraltar 
— Resentm«it  of  the  Empress  Cath«riiM— Campaign  iu  North  America-^ 
Capture  of  Charlestown^Action  at  Wax-haws— ComwalUa  and  Ixwd 
Rawdon— Battle  of  Camden— Surprise  at  King's  Mountain— La  Fayette'^ 
Return — Count  Rochamboau— French  Fleet  blockaded— American  Head- 
quarters—Career  of  General  Arnold— Major  Andrd  meets  him— Andrd 
arrested— Escape  of  Amcid-Amdr^  hanged  as  a  Spy— OfCars  to  the 
Opposition  in  England^Dissolation  of  Parliament— Pitt  and  Grenville— 
Secret  Overtures  for  Peace  by  Necker— War  -with  Holland- Erakine's 
Defence  of  Captain  Balllic,  Admiral  Keppel,  and  Lord  George  Gordon— 
ilrst  Speech  of  Bhcrldan-*Filt*8  ^rising  fame^French  Descent  of  Jersey 
—French  and  Spaniards  in  MhM)rc»-«rD«soeQt  upon  Virginia— Mutiny 
amongst  the  American  Troops — Campaign  in  t)ie  Carolinas— Action  at 
Cow-pens — Battle  of  Guildford— Campaign  in  Vhrginia— Retreat  of  La 
layette— Aeti«n  at  HobUrk's  Hill— Case  of  Cdoael  Hayne— Battle  at 
Eutaiv  -BpiingB— Expedition  to  Connectient— (parrel  of  CUnt«n  and 
Corawallis— French  Fleet  in  the  Chesapeake— Washington's  Conference 
with  De  Graase^Comwallis  besieged  in  York  Town— His  Surrender. 

When  paduunent  re-assembbd,  after  the  Christmss  recess, 
the  great  question  of  economical  reform  took  the  first  place 
in  its  deliberations.  The  great  Yorluhire  petition  was 
introduced  on  the  8th  of  February  by  Sir  George  Saville, 
who,  as  the  forms  of  the  house  then  allowed,  made  a  speech 
on  its  presentation.  He  was  a  small,  weakly  man,  but  of 
the  most  upright  character,  and  was  listened  to  with  the 
highest  respect.  On  the  11th  Burke  rose  to  bring  forward 
his  extensive  schemes  of  retrenchment  and  reform.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  the  long  series  of  arduous  campaigns  on 
these  subjects,  and  the  vast  amount  of  the  labour  which,  nearly 
a  century  later,  still  remains  to  be  done,  must  smile  at  the 
very  Quixotish  air  of  Buckets  attempt.  It  was  no  less  than 
a  scheme  of  reforms  so  vast  and  multiform  as  to  require  five 
bilJs  to  include  them.  It  went  to  the  sale  of  the  crown 
lands ;  the  abolition  of  the  separate  jurisdictions  of  the 
principality  of  Wales,  the  duchies  of  Cornwall,  Chester,  and 
Lancaster ;  of  the  court  offices  of  treasurer,  comptroller, 
cofferer,  keeper  of  the  stag,  buck,  and  fox  hounds,  of  the 
wardrobe,  robes,  jewels,  &c. ;  of  the  recently -instituted 
office  of  third  secretary  of  state;  the  reduetion  and  sim- 
plification of  offices  in  the  ordnance  and  mint  departments ; 
of  the  patent  office  of  the  exchequer ;  the  regulation  of  the 
pay  offices  of  the  army,  navy,  and  of  pensionei^and,  final^, 
of  the  civil  list.  Diqitized  by  V:i005  IC 

Such  a  host  of  corrupt  interests  was  assailed  by  this 
whoksflJe  Bcheme^  tbftt  it  was  certain  to  receive  a  most 
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determined  opposition ;  and  it  might  have  been  sappoeed 
that  it  would  be  encountered  by  the  most  rabid  rage.  But 
not  so.  The  great  tribe  whose  interests  were  aflfeoted  were 
too  adroit  strategists  for  that ;  they  were  too  well  assured 
that,  being  legion,  and  all  knit  up  together  firom  the  crown 
downwards,  embracing  every  branch  of  the  aristocracy,  they 
were  safe,  and  might,  therefore,  listen  to  the  fervid  eloquence 
of  the  poetic  Irishman,  as  they  would  to  a  tragedy  that  did 
not  affect  them,  further  than  their  amusement  was  con- 
cerned. All  parties,  therefore,  professed  a  singular  delight 
in  listening  to  the  exposure  of  their  selfish  gnawings  of  the 
very  vitals  of  the  country.  Not  only  did  the  reformer, 
Dunning,  declare  that  Burke's  opening  speech  "must 
remain  as  a  monument  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  of 
his  uncommon,  unrivalled  industry,  astonishing  abilities, 
and  invincible  perseverance ; "  but  lord  North,  on  hearing 
Burke  assert  that,  "as  things  now  stand,  every  man,  in 
proportion  to  his  consequence  at  court,  tried  to  add  to  the 
expense  of  the  civil  list,  by  all  manner  of  jobs,  if  not  for 
lumself,  yet  for  his  dependents,*'  eulogised  the  speech  "  as 
one  of  the  ablest  he  had  ever  heard;  a  speech  such  as 
no  other  member  could  have  made.'*  He  was  in  raptures 
with  it,  and  so  were  crowds  of  the  grossest  corruptionists, 
just  as  a  lazy  man,  on  a  hot  day,  is  pleased  with  the  tickling 
of  a  straw.  Even  Gibbon,  who  lost  his  salary  of  eight 
hundred  a-year,  as  a  commissioner  of  the  board  of  trade, 
by  the  sole  piece  of  retrenchment  that  Burke  accomplished, 
suffered  the  amputation  under  the  spell  of  Burke's  oratory, 
just  as  a  man  now  loses  a  1^  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, and  imagines  all  the  time  that  he  is  making  a 
delightful  walking  tour  through  enchanting  scenery.  "I 
can  never  forget,"  he  says,  "the  delight  with  which  that 
diffusive  and  ingenious  orator  was  heard  on  all  sides  of  the 
house,  even  by  those  whose  existence  he  proscribed." 

Burke's  style  of  eloquence  was,  in  iact,  as  different  as 
possible  to  parliamentary  oratory  of  the  present  time.  It 
was  as  diffuse  and  full  of  descriptive  and  imaginative  flights 
as  a  romance.  With  its  ornaments  and  its  whole  landscapes 
of  flowers,  no  wonder  that  the  listeners  forget  the  real 
business  of  the  speaker,  who  would  be  heard  with  amazement 
by  our  mere  matter-of-fact  senators  now.  Even  at  that  day 
his  speeches  of  three  or  foiu:  hours  in  length  thinned  the 
house  on  many  occasions.  As  a  specimen  of  hiB  style  on 
this  occasion,  we  may  quote  a  passage  in  which  he  could  not 
allude  to  the  retention  of  worn-out  customs  without  ad- 
vancing into  a  rhetorical  description  of  our  palaces,  the 
desolate  haunts  of  jobbery :— "  AVhen  the  reason  of  old 
establishments  is  gone,  it  is  absurd  to  preserve  nothing  but 
the  burthens  of  them.  This  is  superstitiously  to  embalm  the 
carcass,  not  worth  an  ounce  of  the  gums  that  are  used  to 
preserve  it.  It  is  to  bum  precious  oils  in  the  tomb ;  it  is  to 
offer  meat  and  drink  to  the  dead,  not  so  much  an  honour  to 
the  deceased  as  a  disgrace  to  the  survivors.  Our  palaces  are 
vast  inhospitable  halls ;  there  the  bleak  winds— there 
"  Boreas  and  Euros  and  Caonu  and  Argestes  loud," 
howling  through  the  vacant  lobbies,  and  clattering  the 
doors  of  deserted  guard-rooms,  appal  the  imagination,  and 
conjure  up  the  grim  spectres  of  departed  tyrants — the 
Saxon;  the  Norman,  and  the  Dane — ^the  stem  Edwards  and 
fierce   Henries— who  stalk  from  desolation  to  desolation  I 


through  the  dreary  vacuity  and  melancholy  succession  of 
chill  and  comfortless  chambers.  When  this  tumult  subsides, 
a  dead  and  still  more  frightful  silence  would  reign  in  the 
desert  if  every  now  and  then  the  tacking  of  hammers  did  not 
announce  that  those  constant  attendants  on  all  courts,  in  all 
ages,  JOBS,  were  still  alive ;  for  whose  sake  alone  it  is  that 
any  trace  of  ancient  grandeur  is  suffered  to  remain.  These 
palaces  are  a  true  emblem  of  some  governments  :  the 
inhabitants  are  decayed,  but  the  governors  and  magistrates 
still  flourish.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  Old  Sarum,  where 
the  representatives,  more  in  number  than  the  constituents, 
only  serve  to  inform  us  that  this  was  once  a  place  of  trade, 
and  sounding  with  the  busy  hum  of  man,  though  now  you 
can  only  trace  the  streets  by  the  colour  of  the  com,  and  its 
sole  manufacture  is  in  members  of  parliament." 

In  the  same  luxuriantly -imaginative  style,  he  is  not 
content  to  tell  you  that  the  duchies  of  Lancast^,  &c.,  are 
cumbrous  antiquities,  better  swept  away,  but  he  thus 
picturesquely  embellishes  the  very  fact: — ^^  Ours  is  not  a 
monarchy  in  strictness,  but,  as  in  the  Saxon  times,  this  coun- 
try was  a  heptarchy,  so  now  it  is  a  strange  sort  of  pentarcby. 
Cross  a  brook,  and  you  lose  the  king  of  Enghiiid ;  but  you 
have  some  comfort  in  coming  again  under  his  majesty, 
though  shorn  of  his  beams,  and  no  more  than  prince  of 
Wales.  Go  to  the  north,  and  you  find  him  dwindled  to  a 
duke  of  Lancaster ;  turn  to  the  west  of  that  north,  and  he 
pops  upon  you  in  the  humble  character  of  the  earl  of 
Chester.  Travel  a  few  miles  on,  the  earl  of  Chester  dis- 
appears, and  the  king  surprises  you  again  as  count  palatine 
of  Lancaster.  If  you  travel  beyond  Mount  Edgecombe,  you 
will  find  him  once  more  in  his  incognito,  and  he  is  duke  of 
ComwalL  So  that,  quite  fatigued  and  satiated  with  this 
dull  variety,  you  are  infinitely  refreshed  when  you  return 
to  the  sphere  of  his  proper  splendour,  and  behold  your 
amiable  sovereign  in  his  true,  simple,  undisguised  character 
of  majesty." 

Lord  North,  with  all  his  admiration  of  Burke^s  speech, 
very  soon  managed  to  put  the  principality  and  the  duchies 
out  of  the  range  of  his  inquiries.  lie  declared  that  nobody 
was  more  zealous  for  a  permanent  i^ystem  of  economy  than 
he  was;  but  then,  unfortunately,  the  king's  patrimonial 
revenue  was  concerned  in  these  duchies,  and  therefore  he 
must  be  first  consulted ;  and,  what  was  still  more  embar- 
rassing was,  that  these  proposals  affected  the  rights  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  therefore  could  not  be  mooted  till  he 
was  of  age ;  so  that  branch  of  the  inquiry  was  lopped  off, 
under  the  gentle  phrase  of  postponement. 

When  the  discussion  reached  the  reform  of  the  king  o 
household,  Burke  was  compelled  to  admit  that  a  fonner 
attempt  to  reform  this  lavish  yet  penurious  housdiold  by 
lord  Talbot,  had  been  suddenly  stopped,  because,  foisooth, 
it  would  endanger  the  situation  of  an  honourable  member 
who  was  turnspit  in  the  kitchen !  That  his  brdship,  observ- 
ing the  lavish  expense  of  the  king's  kitchen,  had  reduced 
several  tables,  and  put  the  persons  entitljd  to  them  on  board 
wages;  but,  as  the  duties  of  these  persons  had  to  be  performed, 
they  continued  still  to  live  where  they  were  employed,  and 
the  only  result  was  that  the  expense  was  doubled !  The  end 
of  it  was,  that  though  all  expressed  themselves  as  delighted 
and  as  acquiescent,  almost  every  detail  was  thrown  out  in 
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committee.  The  onlj  point  carried  was  that  which,  as  we 
have  said,  abolished  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  a  majority, 
however,  of  only  eight.  By  this  Gibbon  loet  his  poet  as  a 
commissioner,  and  Camberiand,  the  dramatist,  that  of 
secretary  to  the  board.  Gibbon's  income  being  bat  small, 
he  retired  to  Lausanne  in  Switserkmd,  where  he  completed 
his  great  work^  ""The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  The  Board  of  Trade  was  ere  long  restored  again. 
The  other  portions  of  Burke's  great  scheme  occupied  the 
house  through  March,  April,  and  May,  and  then  was  got 
rid  of  by  a  manoeurre  in  the  committee,  Burke  dedaring  he 
would  bring  the  measure  forward  again  next  sawoA. 

la  the  meantime,  lord  Shelbnrne  had  introdveed  his 
promised  motion  for  a  commianon  of  accounts.  Hui  was 
to  consist  of  members  of  both  houses,  who  were  neither  in 
office  nor  possessed  pensions.  They  were  to  wamfBe  the 
public  expenditure ;  to  inqusre  into  the  grant  of  all  eon* 
tracts,  and  their  execution  ;  and  to  consider  what  ntrench- 
ments  could  be  made  consistent  with  the  public  dignity  and 
justice  by  abolishing  useless  officok  Lord  Sbdbnme  mid 
that  hiB  object  was  not  to  weaken  te  proper  admmistnition 
of  the  goTerameDt,  but  to  inonaae  it,  bj  catting  off  all  these 
drains  i^n  the  public  monex,  which,  tlnroagh  aBdue  in- 
fluences opemting  on  the  two  hoawa,  bad  ftustcned  than- 
selves  on  the  oocmtiy,  and  were  sapping  its  honour  and  ilii 
strength.  He  showed  the  salutary  effect  of  such  oommitteai 
in  former  iwgns.  He  was  ably  snppwted  by  the  earl  of 
Coventry  and  the  duke  of  Graftcm,  who  drew  in  mebncholy 
coloun  the  condition  of  the  oonntry ;  but  he  waa  boldly 
Gontnuiicted  by  the  young  earl  of  Qiesterfield  and  by  lord 
Mansfiekl  and  the  chanceOor  Thorioir,  who  resorted  to  the 
usual  cry,  that  there  would  be  a  violation  of  the  conatitotion, 
the  oonstitatioa  being  the  most  convenient  of  all  words  when 
there  is  any  attack  contemplated  on  the  diaeaaea  and  polypi 
of  the  constittttion.  The  motion  was  negatived  bgr  one 
hundred  and  one  votes  againat  fiity*ftve. 

But  the  subject  was  not  ao  easily  disposed  of.  Cdond 
Barr^,  in  the  house  of  ocnwnona,  only  three  days  alter 
Burke  introduced  his  great  motioD,  declared  that  Borike^s 
measure  did  not  go  te  anoogh;  that  Bmke  did  not 
mean  to  hoiterfere  with  the  enotmoos  pensions  and  overpaid 
places  already  in  pomamum;  and  that  he  wonld  himself 
introdnce  a  motion  for  a  coomiittee  of  accounts,  to  probe  all 
these  depths  of  coiraption,  and  to  examine  into  the  army 
extmvagancica,  wfaidi  were  excessive,  and  to  him  un- 
accountable. Lord  North,  to  far  from  opposing  this 
motion,  declared  his  surprim  that  no  one  had  thought  of 
introducing  it  before.  Tfast  he  was  extremely  anxions 
himself  for  the  reduction  of  all  needlan  expenditure.  The 
oppositiort  expressed  their  particular  satisfaction ;  but  they 
were  rather  too  precipitate,  for  North,  with  a  trickiiiess 
disgraceful  in  a  British  minister,  made  haste  to  get  the 
business  into  his  own  hands ;  and,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  was 
ready  with  a  bill  of  his  own  framing.  The  opposition  were 
lost  in  astonishment ;  and  Barre  denounced  this  perfidious 
conduct  in  the  minister  in  terms  of  a  just  indignation. 
The  whole  oppofiition,  who  found  themselves  impudently  out- 
witted, declared  that  the  scheme,  so  far  from  being  intoiKled 
to  relieve  the  country,  was  meant  to  shield  all  the  existing 
abuses,   and  they  accordingly  rcsiato-l  it  to  the  utmost. 


North,  however,  by  his  standing  majority  of  myrmidons, 
carried  the  bill  through  the  house ;  and  Sir  Guy  Garleton 
late  govemer  of  Canada,  and  five  o&ecs,  were  appointed 
commisBonen.  Thus  tke  wliflfe  molMm  was  in  reality 
shelved. 

Sir  George  Seville  moved,  that  st  le«t  the  names  of  aD 
pensioners  for  life,  and  of  all  places  heU  by  patenta,  shmld  be 
laid  before  the  house ;  but  Nor&  rodud  to  the  rcscae  of 
those  tender  scions  of  aristoeiacy,  "who  were  hardy  eaoogh 
to  solicit  any  amount  of  emohanent  in  placea  cr  pennoDS, 
bat  too  susceptible  to  be  told  of  it.  He  said,  **  To  ei^ose  the 
necessitieB  of  ancient  and  noble  familieB  to  the  pvying  eye  of 
malignant  curiosity ;  to  holdup^the  man  who  hsa  a  pcasio!!, 
to  the  envy  and  detraetion  of  him  who  hates  faim,  hscaaae 
he  has  none;  to  prepare  a  feast  for  party  wntoa,  and 
ftimiah  materiak  for  magasdnes  and  newspapen,  vbich 
would  magnify  and  misrepreKnt  every  drcumstmce :  tfaoc 
are  the  bad  e^ts ;  bat  I  know  cf  no  good  ones  that  could 
result  from  such  indacriminate  exposuxe,  since  the  dvil  list 
money  was  granted  freely,  and  witliout  I'UBliiytion  or  oontrol, 
to  the  penon  of  the  kiBf  .** 

This  was  the  kind  of  kngnagft  hf  ifldah,  iSor  a  ceotny, 
the  most  shameful  gnmta  of  the  puibfiD  money  to  peopk  who 
had  never  rendered;,  and  novfr  ooold  xunder,  the  smsOest 
service  in  return,  was  delisnded.  True,  the  civil  hit  ms 
gimnted  to  the  king,  and,  had  he  eon&ied  his  opesKS 
within  it,  the  coooHy  would  have  been  sQanfe.  Bat  George 
was  continually  coining  to  the  paifiament  for  sagmeDtatioia, 
and  payment  of  debts,  for  the  very  purpose  of  feeding  tS 
these  aristocratic  inedbL  Korth,  who  was  at  the  mm 
time  loaing  America,  nd  tins  throwing  the  tmomtm  of 
the  country  to  these  wlio  eoaibied  Idm  to  keep  Us  plsoe  sad 
eflect  this  ruin,  was  supported  hj  Dundas,  the  M 
advocate,  and  Wedderbum,  ^e  attomey-genenl,  in  aiifcl 
speeohes.  Q^mn$,  jvtly  pcovoked  at  the  advocacy  <tf  e«- 
ruption  by  these  two  Scotchmai,  esdaimad,  **That  wA  a 
single  Englishman  dared  to  stand  fatik  in  defeaee 
the  minister,  that  he  had  only  two  Scote!"  This  ranirk 
excited  the  nationali^of  theScottali  membenh  aadthore  vas 
a  gnat  uproar.  Lord  Nugent,  though  an  aristocaat  bioMlf, 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  (^ideally,  ^  Theie  would  be  mssj 
kdy  Bridgets,  lady  Marys,  and  lady  Jennys,  v*o  woald  be 
much  hurt  at  hearing  their  names  entend  on  the  pnMMd- 
ingsofthehoaseaspensionenof  Ihestata.'^  North  iB0f«d 
an  amendment,  that  the  resolution  dioold  be  restricted  towch 
peneione  only  as  were  paid  at  the  Exchequer,  thos  cwmpt- 
ing  those  upon  the  civil  list,  and  this  he  carried  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  thoiq^  only  by  a  n«gority  of  two. 
A  similar  motion  was,  on  the  10th  of  March,  introduced 
into  the  house  of  peers  by  the  earl  of  Effingham,  which  was 
promptly  negatived.  In  that  debate,  a  great  exposure  was 
made  of  the  pauperised  condition  of  the  Scottish  pewaTj 
the  members  of  which  almost  entirely,  with  a  vast  tribe « 
their  needy  relations,  hung  on  place  and  the  pensJon  ^ 
like  a  whole  hive  of  beeu  at  a  swarming. 

The  rancour  which  these  revelations  of  the  honlea  or 
high-bred  parasites  who  were  battening  on  the  Blrengtn  o 
the  country *exci ted,  became  so  intense  that  duels  grew  uk^' 
fashion.  INIr.  Fox  had  had  to  fight  his  man,  aad  now  Joid 
Shelburne  was  called  out.     lie  had  proposed  an  addre®  to 
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iu&  mijesty  to  inquire  whether  he  had  been  pleased  to 
diamisB  two  lord-lieutenants  of  counties  on  account  of  their 
conduct  in  parliament,  and  in  his  speech  had  commeuted 
strongly  on  a  regiment  having  been  given  to  a  Mr. 
FuUarton,  the  member  for  Plympton,  who  was  a  civilian, 
and  had  been  secretary  to  the  late  lord  Stonnont,  at  Paris. 
Lord  Shelburne  had  therefore  styled  him  a  cowiniw,  or  mere 
clerk.  For  this,  and  for  saying  that  men  thus  appointed— not 
for  their  fitness,  but  their  subservience — ^would  be  as  ready 
io  lead  their  regiments  against  the  people  as  against  their 
euemles,  Fullarton  challenged  Shdbume,  and  severely 
wounded  him.  The  affair,  coupled  with  that  of  Mr.  Fox, 
excited  a  great  sensation,  both  in  and  out  of  parhament. 
Six  James  Lowther  said,  in  the  commons,  that  such  practices 
weuld  soon  reduce  the  English  parliament  to  the  level  of  a 
Polish  diet ;  but  it  was  rq)lied  that  a  few  such  correctives 
would  teach  gentlemen  to  speak  with  better  manners.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered  as  to  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  duelling 
in  general ;  the  day  when  that  light  should  dawn  upon  the 
Christian  mind  was  yet  far  off. 

The  af£ur  of  Mr.,  or  colonel,  Fullarton  excited  a  strong 
^spirit  of  jeabusy  against  this  and  the  other  new  regiments 
which  had  been  raised  chiefly  by  private  gentlemen,  who 
thus,  however,  obtained  great  influence  with  government,  and 
were  enabled  to  put  in  their  Mends  as  ofiicers,  and  were,  in 
i>eturn,  ready  to  support  ministers  in  their  despotic  conduct. 
Mr.  John  Chewe  reproduced  the  bill  of  Mr.  Dowdes- 
well,  to  disable  revenue  officers  from  voting  at  elections, 
which  was  at  once  rejected.  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerke 
then  reproduced  his  bill,  to  exclude  contractors  from  the. 
house  of  commons,  unless  their  contracts  were  obtauied  at  a 
public  bidding ;  this  was  suffered  for  appearance*  sake  to 
pass  the  house  with  very  little  opposition,  but  it  was  arrested 
in  the  peers  by  the  law  lords,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
Mansfield  and  Thurlow,  and  thrown  out. 

In  a  debate  on  the  army  estimates  and  the  new  levies, 
which  immediately  foUowed,  on  the  5th  of  April,  Sir  Philip 
Jennings  Clerke  made  some  strong  remarks  on  the  new 
regiment  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  lord  North  had  raised, 
and  to  which  he  had  appointed  his  son  as  colonel.  This 
called  up  lord  North^s  son,  who  was  in  the  house,  and  the 
discussion  grew  warm,  drawing,  into  it  the  r^;imenttf  of 
Fullarton  and  colonel  Hohroyd,  the  friend  of  Gibbon.  The 
colonels  defended  themselves  with  much  fire,  but  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question  tended  to  throw  still  more  light  on  the 
manner  in  which  even  ostensibly  patriotic  movements  were 
Boade  the  engines  of  ministerial  domination. 

The  next  day,  April  6th,  a  great  meeting  was  held  in 
Westminster,  avowedly  to  add  weight  to  the  county  petitions 
for  economical  reform,  which  were  now  pouring  into  tlie 
house  of  commons.  Fox  presided,  and  was  supported  by 
the  dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Portland.  Govemment,  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  meeting,  affected  alarm,  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  IMiddleaex  magistrates,  who  were  believed  to 
have  been  moved  by  ministers  to  make  it,  a  body  of  troops 
were  drawn  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster  Hall. 
The  indignation  of  the  opposition  was  so  muck  excited  that 
Burke,  in  the  house  of  commons,  conmaenting  on  this 
attempt  to  insinuate  evil  designs  against  the  friends  of 
reform,  denounced  the  Middlesex  magistrates  as  creeping 


vermin— the  very  "  scum  of  the  earth ; "  and  Fox  declared^- 
that  if  soldiers  were  to  be  let  loose  on  the  constitutional 
meetings  of  the  people,  then  all  who  went  to  such  meetings 
must  go  armed ! 

Whilst  these  indignant  sentiments  were  uttering,  the 
petitions  for  economical  reform  were  pouring  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  such  numbers  that  the  table  of  the 
house  appeared  buried  under  them.  The  house  went  into 
conunittee  upon  the  subject,  and  then  Dunning  rose  and 
introduced  his  &mous  motion  for  a  resolution  in  these 
words : — *'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the 
influence  of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought 
to  be  diminished." 

Dunning  declaimed  in  language  bold  and  unsparing,  and 
expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  alarming  influence  of  the 
crown,  purchased  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  people's 
mon^,  the  people  thus  being  made  the  instruments  of  their 
own  slavery.  He  censured  in  stinging  terms  the  treatment 
of  the  economical  plans  of  Burke,  the  treacherous  terms  of 
approbation  with  which  ministers  had  received  them,  and  then 
had  trodden  on  them  piecemeal  till  they  had  left  of  them 
the  merest  shred.  He  trusted  the  nation  would  still  resent 
this  audacious  mockery  of  reform — ^this  insult  to  the  most 
distinguished  patriots.  This  was  the  way,  he  contended, 
that  this  administration  had  again  and  again  acted ;  adding 
ridicule  to  oppression.  He  was  followed  by  others,  who  also 
averred  that  it  was  by  this  corrupt  influence,  this  lavish 
distribution  of  the  money  of  the  dduded  people,  that  lord 
North  had  alone  been  able  to  maintain  himself  in  power ;  a 
great  truth  when  combined  with  the  obtuse  obstinacy  of  the 
king. 

Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  the  speaker,  seized  the  opportunity 
of  the  house  being  in  conmiittee,  when  he  was  at  liberty  to 
take  part  in  debate,  to  wreak  his  own  sense  of  injury  on  the 
ministers.  The  post  of  chief-justice  had  been  held  out  to 
him  as  an  inducement  to  accept  the  speaker's  chair,  but  now 
the  chief-justice  De  Grey  was  asked  to  retire  in  order  that 
the  attorney  -  general,  Wedderburn,  might  succeed  him* 
This  was  too  much  for  Norton.  When  Burke's  resolutiong 
were  before  the  house  in  committee,  he  had  upbraided 
North  with  this  transaction,  and  North  had  coolly  replied 
that  he  was  not  bound  by  the  promises  of  his  predecessor* 
Wedderburn,  too,  incensed  at  the  mention  of  his  name, 
poured  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  Norton,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  already,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  serviceB,  received 
one  of  the  richest  sinecures  in  poesesaion  of  the  crown---one 
of  the  chief-justiceships  in  Eyre.  Norton  now  repaid  this 
severity  by  cordially  supporting  the  motion  of  Dunning, 
declaring  from  hie  heart  the  conviction  that  the  power  of 
the  crown  was  enormous,  and  also  increasing.  He  reminded 
the  house  that  the  parliamentary  term  was  drawing  to  an 
end,  and  he  wished  those  members  joy  of  going  down  to 
their  constituents  who  should  now  vote  the  petitions  of  ^e 
people  unfounded. 

Lord  North  defended  his  conduct  by  declaring  that  he 
never  had  asserted  that  his  abilities  were  equal  to  his 
arduous  post ;  but  that  it  was  dear  that  he  had  retained  it 
simply  because  the  people  had  a  still  less  opinion  of  the 
fitness  of  his  opponents.  There  was,  however,  so  ominous 
a  feeling  in  the  house-Hsmch  a  peFsnasion  that  Dunning's 
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iBotioa  ooukl  net  veil  be  negaMved-— tkat  Dundas,  the  lord 
advoQMte,  endearoored  to  get  rid  of  tke  debate  by  moving 
tfaftt  tbe  ohairman  should  leave  the  chair ;  but  this  was  bo 
ill  received  that  it  was  withdrawn.  StiU,  Dandas  made 
tnoiher  eft)rt,  which  was  this  time  in  the  oontraiy  direc- 
tioD^-tfaat  is,  to  tire  out  the  house  by  j»opofling,  as  an 
amendinent,  that  the  words,  ^'  It  is  now  aeceaaary  to 
dechutt,"  should  be  prefixed  to  Domung's  moUoa.  Fox  at 
once  leoonded  the  motion^  by  which  the  intended  delay  of  a 
debate  was  provented.  It  wm  put  to  the  house  and  carried ; 
and  Dauang's  motion  was  also  camied,  at  a  late  hoar  of 
the  night,  by  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  Totes  against 
two  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Encoumged  by  this  unwonted  saooQas,  for  the  words  of 
the  speaker,  reminding  them  of  the  coming  deetions,  had 
sunk  de^  into  many  hearts,  Donning  immecKaitely  moved 
a  seeood  proposition,  namely,  that  it  was  oompetent  to  that 
house  to  examine  into  aad  correct  any  abuses  of  the  ciril 
list,  as  well  as  of  any  other  branch  of  the  pdbhc  rev«nue. 
Lord  North  begged  the  oommittee  not  to  pr6oeed  aay 
further  that  night ;  but  the  opposition  had  no  idea  of  being 
stopped  in  their  new  career  of  saceess.  The  resolution  was 
carried  without  a  division.  Immediately  on  the  heels  of 
this,  Hfeomas  Pitt  moved  that  it  was  the  doty  of  the  house 
to  redress  without  delay  the  grievances  enumerated  in  the 
petitioiis  of  the  people.  Lord  North  again  implored  that 
they  woidd  not  pcoceed  any  finrther  that  night;  but  this 
naaolution  was  ako  put  aad  carried,  likewise  without  division. 
Immediately,  though  It  was  past  one  o^dook  in  the  oaoming, 
Fox  moved  that  all  these  motions  should  be  reported.  Lord 
North,  in  the  utmost  consternation,  declared  this  procedure 
was  ^^  violent,  arbitrary,  and  unusual ;"  but  Fox  pressed  his 
motioii,  and  it  was  carried,  like  the  rest,  without  u  division, 
and  the  icport  was  favougbt  op. 

When  the  committee  en  the  petitions  next  met,  on  the 
10th  of  April,  Dunni&g,  eteted  with  his  saeoess,  was  ready 
with  ttmk  resohttions.  His  ftnt  was  iSmA  it  wus  neeessary 
Ibr  the  purity  and  independence  of  parliament  that  the 
pvoper  officer  should,  within  ten  days  of  the  meeting  of 
parliament  in  each  seanon,  lay  before  tiie  house  an  account 
of  momes  paid  oat  of  the  civil  list,  or  out  of  any  part  of  tiie 
pobhe  revenue,  to  any  member  of  parliament.  Tlus,too,  was 
trimnpfaantly  canned,  only  to  be  fi^wed  by  another  from 
Dunning,  tibat  tiie  persons  holding  the  oflces  of  treasurer  of 
the  dwmbcr,  treasorerof  the  household,  or  clerkships  of  the 
green  doth,  with  all  liheir  deputies,  should  be  incapable  of 
aittoig  in  the  house  of  commons.  Kere  the  confounded 
minioterial  menkbers  began  to  reooter  their  spirit  under  tiie 
sweeping  sentences  passed  against  them,  and  Dunning  only 
carried  this  resolution  by  a  majority  of  two. 

On  the  14th  of  April  the  house  was  adjouriKd  for  ten 
days,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  the  speaker.  Sir  Fletcher 
Novton;  and,  on  aoocmblmg  again,  it  was  found  that  the 
ministerial  majority  had  recovered  its  old  hardiheod.  Either 
they  thought  they  had  done  enough  by  their  late  votes  to 
satisfy  their  oonstitaents,  or  ministers  had  found  means  to 
rend^  them  obedient  by  menacing  losses  from  their  side, 
for,  when  Dunning  proposed  a  resolution  that  his  majesty 
Bhould  be  requested  not  to  dissolve  or  prorogue  parliament 
until  proper  measures  had  been  taken  to  secure  to  the  people 


the  benefits  prayed  for  in  their  petitions,  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  fifty-one  in  a  very  full  house. 

FoK  and  Dunning  vented  their  indignation  at  this  rmAt 
on  the  ministerial  phalanx,  whom  they  declared  to  be^e 
worst  of  slaves-Hriaves  sold  'by  themselves  into  tiie  moet 
contemptible  thraldom.  But  their  castigation  was  in  vain ; 
the  troop  was  brought  back  to  its  primitive  comphance,  and 
defeated  every  future  motion  from  the  oppootion.  On  the 
19th,  Mr.  Seijeant  Adair  moved  that  the  supplieB  shoold 
be  withhdd  till  the  public  grienmces  were  redressed.  TIub 
was  negatived  by  eighty-nine  votes  against  fifty-four^  and, 
finally,  on  the  2Gth  of  May,  when  Dunning  moved  lor 
the  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  lOtfa  of 
April,  an  amendment  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  cfanr- 
man  should  quit  the  dmnr. 

Thus,  all  the  result  of  these  triumphant  motions  of  the 
opposition  was  the  simple  foot  of  the  resolutions  of  tiie  lOth 
of  April  remaining  on  the  jounuds ;  everything  wfaidi  oosld 
give  efiect  to  them  was  swept  away  again,  and  they  were 
left  littie  better  than  a  dead  letter.  Fok  denounced  tiie 
whole  proceeding  as  most  treacherous  and  unmanly ;  and 
the  opposition  dedared  that  it  was  an  insdeot  annoonee* 
ment  that  the  prayers  of  titt  peof^  ehoidd  veoeife  no 
attention  from  that  house. 

Amidst  this  domastie  debate,  the  affiiins  of  America 
eaDQited  veiy  little  discussion.  General  Conway,  indeed,  <m 
the  6th  of  May,  brought  in  a  hill  for  restoring  peace  to  ^ 
odonies;  but  it  was  so  little  acoeptaUe  to  dther  party,  thtt 
it  was  got  rid  of  by  passing  to  theuidw  ctf  the  day. 

Whilst  the  opposition  was  in  the  d^ootion  of  diaappoiBted 
hopes,  suddenly  there  arose  an  ezpLodon  of  popular  opimon 
against  the  catholics,  stimulated  and  led  (m  liy  an  imsDe 
fiuiatic,  which  threatened  the  most  direful  ooneequeooeBi 
and  produced  sufficiflotiy  frightful  ones  -—  tiie  sonnlld 
Gordon  Riots. 

We  have  already  noted  the  esdtemetit  in  Seothmdatthe 
act  which  was  passed  m  1778,  for  therepeal  of  scans  of  the 
severest  disabilities  of  the  catholioa;  send  this  had  been 
greatly  incratsed  by  the  piaposai  to  SKtend  its  operation  by 
asecond  acttoSoothmd.  The  fonatioa  of  Sootiand  aJM 
upon  the  general  aananbly  to  petition  government  agiiast 
aay  such  act  for  Scotland;  but  the  assembly  most  nun- 
toriously  refused.  This,  howerer,  only  wsreased  the  iarj 
of  the  fonatioal  portion  of  the  pobfio.  The  c&Bigy,  many  of 
them,  showed  a  very  daSenak  disporition  to  the  genonl 
assembly,  and  from  their  pulpitB  eseitsd  the  plBople  again* 
any  relaxation  of  the  laws  ajpanst  csthottos,  which  w«e 
much  more  haxshly  administered  in  Scotland  than  lo 
England.  They  dechved  that  the  church  was  in  dwgff; 
that  popery  was  going  to  be  restored  again,  in  all  ito 
horrors.  PamphletB  of  the  most  ranoovooa  kind  ««« 
printed  and  circulated  all  over  the  coontry,  in  which  the 
pope,  the  devil,  and  Sir  George  Saville,  who  had  introduced 
the  catholic  relief  bill,  were  put  pretty  much  on  a  par. 

The  synod  of  Glasgow  passed  lesohtticTBS  for  oppceing  aoy 
biU  which  should  be  brought  into  parliament  for  relaxing 
the  penal  kws  against  catholics  in  Seothmd,*  sod  itB 
example  was  widely  followed  by  otiier  B^uoda  and  presi>f- 
teries,  denouncing  vi^igeance  against  aD  who  should  &voar 
any  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  catlhohca.    Jiot  bo^ 
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^Qod  of  Edifiburgh,  wfaiek  wn  dit^tAj^prnkod  by  many 
jMnben  of  lilierazy  AmTniMww^  and  irbo  had  read^to  a  more 
CiuiitianpiirpoBBthesablimetoleEasoeoftheSavioB^  ihey 
rafined  to  take  aay  pirt  in  the  illibeEal  agitatkm,  but  this 
ooly  incited  the  intdezmnt  manes  the  more.  They  formed 
themeelves  into  a  *^  Committee  of  the  Pxoteitant  Interest," 
and,  headed  by  shopkeepers  and  their  apprentioes,  they  hekl 
meetings  and  passed  rsaolotioDa  of  the  bitterest  and  most 
yiadictive  kind.  The  odious  sentiments  which  they,  and 
which  a  society  calling  itself  a  Christian  Knowledge  Society, 
promulgated,  were  speedily  answered  by  acts  of  fievoe  as- 
sault on  the  catholic  population,  and  by  riots.  The 
catholics,  alarmed  for  their  lives  and  property,  implored 
lord  North  to  lay  aside  any  intention  of  paming  an  act  in 
their  favour,  as  its  certain  consequence  would  be  an  intoler- 
able aggravation  of  their  sufferings.  They  also  published 
in  the  newspapers  a  statement  that  they  sought  no  essmp- 
tion  from  the  existing  laws ;  but  this  had  no  effect  on  the 
insensate  zealots.  In  January,  1779,  the  mobs  assembled  in 
Leith  Wynd,  and  about  what  they  called  the  Pillar  of  Popery, 
a  catholic  chapel  and  priests*  house,  which  had  been  lately 
erected.  These  they  demolished  and  set  on  fire;  thence 
they  adjourned  to  Blackfriars  Wynd,  where  they  destroyed 
another  chapd,  after  plundering  it  and  carrying  off  or 
burning  a  fine  collection  of  books.  The  nwgistrates  acafieely 
attempted  to  check  their  destructive  fury.  They  0Bnt.inaed 
to  parade  the  streets,  breaking  the  windowB  of  all  who 
were  catholics,  or  the  friends  of  catholics.  Thcsy  particu- 
larly vowed  vengeance  against  BobertaoD^  tibs  historian, 
who  was  averse  to  all  reUgioiis  penecutiaBa»  tmd  assembled 
In  a  tumultuous  mob  to  poll  down  hk  hooR.  By  tlas 
time,  however,  a  party  of  dragooaa  had  inxved,  who  pK»> 
served  for  the  learned  hiatoaan  his  hooae  and  fibrary. 

These  riots  might  soon  haw  heaaqnflfiBd,  bnt  the  eorpo* 
ration  of  Edinburgh  was  daB|ify  infeeted  with  the  anii- 
catholic  spirit.  They  were  very  wiffiag  to  lie  atifl,  and  let 
the  populace  do  its  wont.  La  Glasgoy  the  mob  had  no 
such  indulgence,  for  there  was  not  a  caidio&e  eiu^d  or  a 
catholic  priest  to  be  found  in  that  Beaiow  presbyterian  city ; 
but  they  found  a  Mr.  Bagnal,  a  aathoiic  earthsawwe  mann* 
iacturer  from  Staffordshire,  and  they  &n  nprni  his  haaie» 
and  drove  him  and  his  family,  with  the  fieraest  innH  and 
violence,  thence,  and  destroyed  his  proportj.  In  Edinbaigh, 
the  duke  of  Bucdeuch,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of 
fencibles,  offered  to  march  in  and  quell  the  mob,  but  the 
corporation  repelled  his  offer!  A  lieutenant  of  the  navy, 
who  was  lying  at  Leith,  offered  the  same  service,  but  the 
provost  ordered  him  at  once  out  of  the  city.  When  the 
mischief  was  pretty  well  completed,  the  provost  issued  a 
prodamstion,  calling  on  the  mob  to  xetnm  to  order,  so  as 
to  qidet  the  fears  of  many  weU-meaning  people,  aasnriag 
than  tfaaA  the  bill  for  the  rqpeal  of  the  penal  statutes  against 
the  cathoticB  was  quite  kud  aside,  and  that  it  was  expected 
that  for  the  future  the  people  of  Edinburgh  would  avoid 
connecting  themsdves  with  any  tnnuiltuOQS  assembly,  ^ot 
the  slightest  attempt  was  made  to  punish  the  ringleadecs  of 
these  abominable  outrages ;  and,  thoogh  the  riots  were  over, 
no  catholic  was  safe  that  dared  to  s^ppeu  abroad. 

Wilkea,  in  the  house  of  commons,  denuinded  of  the  lord 
adveeate  whether  it  was  intended  to  ke^  the  pnomise  which 


had  been  made  to  the  catholics  of  Sootfand,  to  repeal  the 
laws  against  them,  but  DunOas  replied,  that,  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Sootland,  it  was 
agreed  to  postpone  any  measure  of  the  kind  to  a  ^tnre  day. 

The  persscntedand  despoiled  oathoUos  of  Edinbuii^  pre- 
sented, by  Burke,  a  petition  lor  compensation  for  the 
damages  sustained,  and  for  measures  of  fotnre  seoority. 
Foa^  in  en^porting  this  petition,  commented  in  esfvevs  terma 
on  the  bitter  spirit  of  Scotch  theology,  and  contrasted  it 
with  the  all-tolerant  spirit  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity ; 
demanding  that  parliament,  in  defiance  of  these  broils  and 
popular  violences,  should  repeal  the  penal  laws  in  toto. 

Bat  the  same  unchristian  spirit  had  now  spread  to  Eng- 
land, and  piotestant  associations,  as  they  were  called,  linked 
t6gether  by  corresponding  committees,  were  established  in 
various  towns,  and  had  elected  as  their  president  and  parlia- 
mentary head  lord  George  Gordon,  a  brother  of  the  duke  of 
Gordon.  This  yoong  man,  who  was  about  nine-and-twenty, 
had  been  mne  tine  in  parliament,  and  had  attracted  atten- 
tion by  the  eooentricity  of  his  manners  and  the  slovenliness 
of  his  dw.  Especially  during  the  present  session  he  had 
spoken  a  great  deal,  and  in  a  style  which  was  already  full  of 
a  fimaticiBm  fast  ripening  into  insanity.  Sometimes  this 
£uiatLciflB  produced  flashes  of  what  looked  like  inspiration, 
at  other  tinai  it  descended  to  a  low  buffoonery.  Early  in 
the  year  he  obtained  an  interview  with  the  king,  and  read 
orar  to  hiaa  the  giftwst  part  of  an  Irish  pamphlet  to  show 
imaeter  of  popery;  for  he  suspected 
hanerif  WW  in  havt  ii  papist. 

Td  aimte  tibo  Tiralanoe  of  tibo  dwaonters,  it  was  resolved  to 
giwB  them  aft  act  of  parHanwni,  relieving  them  from  sub- 
aeriptiaii  to  nearly  the  eaient  of  the  bill  rejected  in  1772, 
and  agaan  in  1773.  But  this  act,  now  passed  without 
debate,  had  no  cffaet  in  redadng  the  anti- catholic  excite- 
msni.  Lord  Georfs  Gerdos  continoed  his  wild  harangues 
in  the  enwawiw,  at  which  the  members  often  laughed,  and 

every  aaan  in  Seotiand,  esespt  the  papists,  was  ready  for  a 
wfolntian ;  he  mored  that  the  petition  introduced  by  Burke 
dbonid  be  thnrwn  oper  the  taUe ;  and  he  declared  that  he 
wonhi  cone  down  to  the  house  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thfi— and  aaen  ef  the  protmtant  associations  at  his  back ;  that 
he  wontd  henege  both  houses  of  parliament,  the  king,  and 
the  prinoe  of  Wales,  with  petitions.  He  asserted  in  the 
hones  in  November,  1779,  that  the  Scotch  were  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  king  was  a  papist.  During  the  spring  of  1780 
he  presented  several  petitions  from  the  people  of  Kent,  and 
he  then  conceived  his  grand  idea  of  a  petition  long  enough 
to  reach  &om  the  speaker's  chair  to  the  centre  'vvdndow  at 
Whitehall,  out  of  which  Charles  walked  to  the  scaffokL  At 
a  meeting  of  the  protestaat  association,  h^  towards  the  end 
of  May  in  Coach  makere'  -hall,  be  announced  that  he  would 
present  this  petition  on  the  2ad  c^  June.  Besolations  were 
passed  that  the  whole  body  of  the  association  and  all  their 
friends  most  go  in  (Mrocession  on  that  day  to  present  the 
petition.  They  were  to  apBcmble  in  Sk  GeorgeVfields»  every 
one  must  have  a  blue  cockade  in  his  hat,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  enemi^  of  the  cause,  and  lord  George,  to  stimokte 
them,  told  them  that  unless  the  assembly  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  he  would  not  present  the  petition.     On  the  26th 
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of  May  he  announced  in  the  house  of  commons  that  he  should 
appear  there  with  the  petition  at  the  head  of  all  those  who 
had  signed  it.  -  Accordingly,  on  that  day  vast  crowds 
assembled  on  the  appointed  spot,  amounting  to  sixty  thou- 
sand, or,  as  many  asserted,  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
Thi3  formidable  throng  was  arranged  in  four  battalions,  one 
consisting  entjun^y  of  Scotchmen,  who  received  lord  George  ' 
with  enthusiabttc  acclamations,  and,  after  a  vapouring  speech  ! 


purposes.  Though  government  had  had  abundance  oi 
warning  from  lord  George  Gordon  himself,  they  had  taken 
no  measures  of  precaution  whatever.  So  (ai  from  haying 
bodies  of  troops  drawn  up,  as  they  had  been  too  ready  to 
have  at  the  harmless  meeting  at  Westminster,  they  had  not 
even  sworn  in  a  single  special  constable.  Thus  the  metro- 
polis was  left  at  the  mercy  of  this  mob,  with  no  persons 
authorised  to  keep  order  except  the  feeble  parish  beadles, 
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from  him,  marched  by  diflferent  ways  to  Westminster.  The  ' 
main  body,  however,  headed  by  lord  George,  with  his  blue 
cockade  in  his  hat,  passed  through  tLe  Borough,  over 
London-bridge,  and  thence  all  the  way  through  the  city, 
marching  six  abreast,  with  a  very  tall  man  going  before 
them,  carrying  the  huge  petition  on  his  head,  said  to  contain, 
not  twenty  thousand,  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
signatures  and  marks. 

As  the  so-called  protestants  advanced,  shouting  '^No 
popery  1  no  popery  I"  they  were  joined  by  all  the  scamps 
and  pickpockets,  who  increased  the  tumult  for  their  own 


who  were,  for  the  most  part,  old  and  useless.  Thus  marching 
on  without  any  opposition,  this  immense  mob  filled  np  all 
the  open  spaces  around  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  com- 
pelled all  who  approached  to  put  on  blue  cockades,  and  ciy 
"  No  popery ! " 

The  lords  had  been  summoned  to  discuss  a  motion  by  the 
duke  of  Richmond  on  universal  suffrage  and  annual  par- 
liaments, and  lord  Mansfield  was  to  preside  in  the  absence 
of  the  brd  chancellor  Thurlow.  Mansfield  had  excitedthe 
especial  resentment  of  these  zealots  by  having  acquitted  a 
catholic  priest,  who  was  charged  with  the  crime  of  celehratmc? 
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mass,  and  no  sooner  did  he  make  his  appearance  than  he  was 
-assailed  with  the  fiercest  yells  and  execrations.  Ills  carriage 
windows  were  dashed  in,  his  robe  torn,  and  he  escaped 
finally  into  the  house  with  his  wig  in  great  disorder,  and 
himself  pale  and'  trembling.  The  archbishop  of  York  wbb 
An  Object  of  the  especial  fiiry  of  tfaoe  protestants.  They  tore 
off  his  lawn  deeres  and  flung  them  in  his  £ace.  The  bishop 
•of  Lincoln,  a  farothar  of  knd  Thnrlow,  had  his  carriage 
demolished,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  refnge  in  a 
neigfabooring  boose,  where  he  is  said  to  haye  made  his  way 
in  women's  cbtiies  over  Hie  nxif  into  another  dwelling.  The 
eecreteaflB  of  state,  lords  Stonnont,  Townsend,  and  HiUs- 
borongbf  i»ere  rudely  handled.  Lord  Bathnrst,  the  president 
of  the  oomeil,  had  his  wig  polled  <dL,  and  was  complimented 
by  tiifi  epithets  of  "^  liie  pope  **  and  an  "  old  woman.**  The 
doke  of  Northomberland,  haring  a  gentieman  in  hLaA  with 
him,  the  mob  declared  that  this  mnt  be  a  jesnit,  and  the 
•dnke  was  qoickly  dragged  haai  his  carriage,  and  was  robbed 
of  his  waidi  and  poxfie. 

When  tims  a  certain  nomber  of  the  lords  had  made  ih&r 
way  into  the  hoose,  they  were  only  aacnred  firom  the  inTsaion 
of  the  mob  by  the  dooriceepem  cloaii»^  tiie  doonu  The 
peen,  howerer,  proceeded  to'  bostneaB  andd  this  siarBBge 
conjbsion,  and  the  doke  of  Bkiucond  attempted  to  make  his 
motion,  hot  in  Ttan.  ^  At  this  instant,''  says  a  writer  of 
the  time,  ^'ift  is  hardly  posBible  to  conoeiTe  a  more  groieaqoe 
appeanmoe  tiian  the  honae  shibtted.  Some  of  tiieir  ksd- 
ehipswiUi  theb  hair  aboot  their  aiionlders ;  others  smothered 
with  dust,  and  most  o£  them  as  pale  as  the  ghost  in 
*  Hamlet ;  *  and  all  of  them  sfcaa(fing  op  in  their  sefenl 
places,  and  speaking  at  ihe  same  instant*  One  lord  pro- 
posing to  send  i>r  the  goaids,  anotiier  fixr  the  josiices  or 
•civil  magistrates,  many  crying  oot,  ^A^jooml  adjonm!* 
while  the  ikies  reaoonded  wii^  the  hiaangs  and  hootings, 
shootingi  and  hoashs,  in  Pakoe  Yard.  This  scene  of  on- 
preosdented  sLom  eantinoed  £ar  shoot  half  an  boor.'* 

In  the  nidst  of  this  chaos  knd  Monttet  rushed  into  the 
hoose,  eoBefaoming  that  knd  Boston  was  dragged  oot  of  his 
carriage,  was  in  the  hands  of  i^  mob,  and  in  dMiger  of 
being  nmrdered.  It  was  proposed  by  lord  Townshend  that 
they  shoaM  nudi  oot  in  a  body  to  the  reaone  of  ked  Boston 
and  any  others  of  the  memben,  hot  then  arose  a  debate 
whether  ^Myshookl  take  the  mooe  with  them, and  at  length 
it  was  deoded  in  the  negatiTe;  bat,  belbre  Urn  debate  had 
terminated,  knd  Boston  had  managed  to  make  Ida  escape 
and  his  sppesrance  in  the  hoose  whitened  aH  ofer  witii  his 
own  hair-powder. 

Then  two  of  the  Middlesez  magistBates  irare  smnmooed  to 
the  bar  to  give  a  reason  for  there  being  no  pteeaoiions  taken 
against  this  riot,  and  the  magistrates  dedared  that  they  had 
received  no  orders  from  government,  and,  thoogfa  they  had 
endearoored  to  coBeet  some  aid  to  prevent  mischief  on  their 
own  aoeoont,  they  had  only  been  able  to  ansmnMc  six 
constables ! 

The  opposition  then  accosed  ministers  of  this  gross 
neglect,  and  charged  all  the  violence  on  the  pnwHanfmity  (d 
ministers  in  not  punishing  with  a  proper  severity  the  no- 
popfery  rioters  of  Edinburgh,  It  was  found  impossible  to 
proceed  with  the  orders  of  the  day.  The  peers  retired  as 
best  they  might,  one  by  one,  making  their  way  home  on 


foot,  or  in  hackney  coaches,  in  the  dark,  and  no  one 
was  left  in  the  house  except  lord  Mansfield  and  a  few 
servants. 

The  members  of  the  hoose  of  conmions  had  to  rnn  the 
gaontlet  of  these  fories  much  like  the  lords.  They  pulled 
many  <^  them  oot  of  their  Oarriages,  tore  their  cbthes  from 
their  badu,  and  maltreated  them,  crying  continually, 
"^  Bepeal  the  billl  No  popery!  Lord  Greorge  Gordon!'' 
The  &antic  mnttttnde  farced  their  way  into  the  lobby  of  the 
hoose,  and  attempted  to  break  into  the  house  itsell  They 
thundered  at  the  dooES,  and  there  was  iomiinent  danger  of 
their  forcing  tiieir  way  in.  Meantime,  lord  George  Gordon 
and  alderman  Ball  were  proacnting  the  petition,  and  moved 
that  the  hoose  shoold  rummifir^  it  at  once  in  committee.  An 
amendment  was  moved,  tiiat  it  dioold  be  considered  on 
Toesday,  like  6th  ;  bat  there  were  not  means  of  pottiiig 
either  motion  or  amendment,  for  the  mob  had  posMsaion  of 
the  lobby,  and  tibe  aeqesntHit-«Ems  dedbred  it  was  impos- 
sible to  clear  it. 

Whilst  this  confhston  laeteii,  lord  George  Gordon  extrted 
himself  to  excite  the  mob  to  the  highes*  poesiUie  pitcL  So 
long  as  members  were  speaking,  he  oomtinoet^  to  go  to  the 
top  of  the  gallery  stairs,  ever  and  anon,  to  drop  a  word  to 
the  crowd  below  likely  to  exasperate  ihem  against  the  par- 
ticolar  member  speaking.  '^  Burke,  the  member  for  Bristol 
is  op  now,"  he  cried ;  and  then  cc«ning  again,  "  Do  you 
know  that  lord  North  calls  yoo  a  mob  ?  "  This  he  repeated 
tiH  the  crowd  was  worked  up  to  a  maddening  frenzy,  and 
made  so  desperate  a  battering  at  the  door,  that  it  was  moment- 
arily ei^)ected  they  would  burst  it  opten.  Several  of  the 
members  Yowed  to  lord  George,  that,  if  his  rabid  friends  did 
yioJate  the  sanctity  of  the  hoose,  Ihey  woiild  run  him  through 
as  the  first  man  stepped  oTer  the  lintel.  Henry  Herbert, 
afterwards  the  earl  of  Caemanron,  followed  lord  George 
closely  for  this  purpose ;  and  general  Monay,  brother  to 
the  doke  of  Athol,  and  a  kinsman  of  lovd  Gecnge,  toldhim 
pfadnly  that,  shoold  a  single  man  of  the  mob  enter,  he  vonld 
ran  his  sword,  not  throngh  that  man,  bat  through  lord  George 
himadf.  Cokmel  Hohoyd  Isidhands  on  the  great  agitator, 
and  told  him  that,  if  he  attempted  to  go  oot  again,  he  would 
bnmediatdy  more  for  his  commitment  to  Newgate;  that 
hitherto  he  had  attzibated  his  conduct  to  insanity,  hot  now 
he  regMPded  it  as  something  nradli  worse. 

These  determined  prooeedingB  daunted  lord  George.  He 
relbed  to  tiie  eatingHRKm,  snd  sank  quietly  into  a  diair. 
Mwrntime,  ferd  Nor&  had  private]^  dispatdbed  a  meoKsiger 
fcr  a  par^  of  the  guards.  Till  these  ooold  airire,  some  of 
tiie  more  popuisr  members  went  out,  and  used  their  endea- 
TOOES  to  appease  the  rage  of  the  multitude.  Lord  Mabon 
hanogoed  them  iirom  the  bak»ny  of  a  coffee-house,  aud 
prodnoed  considerahle  efleoL  Aboot  nine  o'ckx^  Mr. 
Adffington,  a  MMhflesey  magistzate,  came  op  with  a  ptfty 
of  horae-giiards.  He  spoke  kindly  to  the  people,  and  ad- 
vised them  to  disperse  quietly,  whidk,  the  exasperator  betog 
absent,  many  of  them  £d.  Soon  after  came  a  party  of  foot- 
goarda,  who  were  drawn  opintheCoortof  Requests,  and  thty 
8001^  cleared  the  lobby.  The  members  thpai  boldly  proceo«lod 
with  the  debate,  and,  undeterred  by  the  cries  still  heard  from 
without,  carried  the  amendment  for  deferring  tlie  considi  ra- 
tion of  the  petition  by  a  hundred  and  niriety-four  T0tt«, 
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The  hoose  then 


indodiBg  ^h&  teilleiB,  against  only  eight, 
adjourned. 

imagining  that  the  crowd  vcmld  now  disperse,  the  sol- 
dkas  were  dismisaed,  and  the  magistrates  retcumed  home. 
Bat  this  was  premature.  There  were  shoals  of  hot-headed 
ftnaticB,  who  were  not  willing  to  depart  without  some 
dunage  inflicted  on  the  catholics.  One  division  of  these 
attacked  the  BaTariaoi  chapel  in  Warwick  Lane,  Golden 
Sqiiare,  and  another  attacked  the  Sardinian  chi^  in  Duke 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  deetroiyed  their  interiors,  and 
set  them  on  fire.  These  chapels  existed  on  the  £uth  of 
treaties.  The  engines  anired  only  in  time  to  see  a  huge 
bonfire  before  the  Sardinian  ehapd  made  of  its  seats,  and 
both  chapels  too  far  in  flames  to  be  stopped ;  indeed,  the 
mob  wouM  not  allow  ibe  engines  to  play.  The  soldiers,  too, 
arrived  when  it  was  too  bite  to  do  anything,  but  seiasd 
tiiirteen  of  the  rioters. 

The  next  day,  the  house  of  lords  met;  the  commons  had 
adjourned  till  Tuesday.  Lord  BaAhurst  mored  and  carried 
an  addren,  praying  titie  king  to  prosecute  the  authors  and 
abettors  of  the  riots ;  and  kird  Shelbume  pointed  out  the 
oecesnty  of  the  institution  of  a  police  on  the  system  of  that 
of  France,  but  employed  as  became  a  free  and  constitutiaDal 
wmtrjn  That  day  all  seemed  quiet ;  but  at  eyening,  the 
men  having  got  thdr  Satordaj^s  wages  and  their  usual  bete, 
there  were  some  disturbanoes  in  Moocflelds,  and  the  mob 
abased  some  of  the  catholics  there.  The  next  day,  Sunday, 
fresh  crowds  assembled  in  the  same  quartor,  and  attacked 
the  dwelling-houses  and  diapels  of  the  catholics.  Troops 
were  sent  to  quell  them ;  but,  having  ocdets  not  to  fire,  the 
naob  cased  nothing  for  them.  They  knew,  says  a  writer  of 
the  tame,  that  the  military  did  not  dare  to  fire  without  the 
wwmnand  of  the  civil  power  ;  and,  so  far  from  fearing  them, 
in  many  jdaces  they  pulled  the  aoses  of  the  scddiers  and  spat 
in  their  &ces.  The  sddiera,  therefore,  thought  it  best,  as 
they  could  not  effectually  act,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
nob  to  prevent  such  iusnhs;  and  therefwe  a  rumour  soon 
grew  that  the  sokhers  were  firatemiring  with  the  rioters, 
whidi  greatly  increased  the  ahrm.  The  mob  attacked  the 
(^pels  and  the  dwdiling  -  houses  of  the  catholics  about 
MoorfiekiB,  the  soldiere  looking  on.  E«nnett,  the  hid- 
oiayor,  was  a  man  of  no  mind  or  energy,  and  therefore  took 
so  ac^ve  means  to  quell  the  liots. 

The  nest  morning,  Moniiay,  acabinet  council  was  heidat 

St.  James^,  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken ;  but 

aothing  was  done,  except  to  offer  a  reward  of  five  hundred 

pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the   persons   coooerned  in 

<ieBtroying   the  Sardinian  and  Bavarian    chapde.     Lord 

^faosfield,  the  lord  chief- justice,  efven  treated  the  afiair  as 

altogether  trivial,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day, 

Strahan,  the  printer,  called  on  him  to  express  his  far  greater 

«]^rdiensionB,  he  continued  to  treat  it  m  the  same  light. 

^After  the  council  a  grand  drawing-room  was  heki  by  the 

^ing,  in  celebration  of  his  birth-day,  and  the  courtiers  were 

^l  flattering  about  in  their  finery,  and  the  choristers  were 

^mog  through  the  &iroe  of  chanting  one  of  the  laureate 

^Vhitehead's  wretdied  odes  in  worship  of  majesty,  while  the 

^hole  metropolis  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  fiisatic  mob ! 

The  blue  cockades  were,  in  &cL,  growing  every  hour  more 

^^omerous  aind  andacjows..  A  few  of  them  were  seised,  and 


committed  to  Newgate ;  but  the  guards,  who  escorted  them 
thither,  were  pelted  and  insulted.  Some  of  the  rioters  took 
their  way  to  Wap{»ng  and  East  Smithfieki,  to  destroy  the 
catholic  chapels  in  that  neighbourhood;  and  otheis  burst 
into  and  plimdered  the  shops  and  houses  of  Meesvs.  Badns- 
forth  and  Maberly,  tradesmen,  who  had  been  bold  enoqgh  to 
give  evidence  against  the  rioters  taken  on  Friday.  Another 
detachment  took  their  way  to  Lescester  Fields,  to  ransack 
the  house  of  Sir  George  Savzlle,  the  author  of  the  bill  for 
the  rdaxation  of  the  penal  code  against  the  catholics.  This 
they  stripped  and  aot  fire  to,  and  some  of  the  pictures  and 
fumituxe,  as  well  as  some  ol  the  effects  taken  firom  the 
catholic  chapels  and  houses  in  Moorfields,  were  paraded 
before  the  hoose  of  lord  George  Gordon,  in  Welbeck  Street, 
in  trium|di.  All  that  night  London  was  in  the  hands  of 
this  dsstmctive  and  nnchec^ed  mob.  / 

On  the  morning  c^  Tnesd^,  the  6th,  both  houses  of 
parliament  met,  according  to  adjournment.  A  detachment 
of  ibot-guards  was  posted  in  Westminster  Hall;  but  the 
mob,  knowing  that  their  hands  were  tied,  stoj^ted  and  insulted 
the  members  on  their  way  to  either  house  as  they  had  done 
on  f^dny.  Lord  Sandwich  was  dragged  from  his  carriagef 
his  canjage  was  demolished,  and  he  was  himself  most 
violently  treated.  Me.  Hyde,  a  justice  of  peace,  hastened 
to  has  resone  with  a  party  of  ligkt  horse,  and  SHbcaeded-* 
though  one  woundrel  dodarsd,  that  if  he  conld  not  miorder 
Sandwich  there  he  would  murder  him  yet.  Hyde  rode 
amongst  the  crowd  witii  tke  light  horse  to  <yspeiBe  them, 
bat  the  soldiers,  fearibl  of  executing  the  law,  would  noteiFen 
siriketherioten  with  the  flat  4>f  their  swords.  Thefbriona 
crowd  was  bui^  with  hags  oaken  cudgels  in  their  hands, 
oempeUing  the  mimBten  as  they  went  to  the  house  to  cry 
^^  No  popery ! "  and  dialking  those  words  on  their  carriages. 
Lord  Stoormont  bad  his  carriage  destroyed,  and  was  slightly 
woonded  himself.  A  number  of  them,  as  Hyde  ittde 
amengBt  them,  cried  out,  **  To  Hyde's  house,  aiphoy  I "  and^ 
they  masched  to  his  resideiwe  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  polled  it  down.  Burke,  who  had 
flad  &r  seluge  with  his  iun^j  to  the  hooae  of  general 
Bungoyne,  was  stopped  by  the  mob,  and  dared  to  reman- 
stsate  with  them,  but,  as  probably  there  wese  legions  of 
Lash  in  the  crowd,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

About  two  hnndred  members  assembled  in  the  conmonsy 
where  k»d  George  Gosdon  appeared,  wearing  his  blue 
cockade.  Cokmel  Hubert,  afterwards  created  lord  Por> 
cheater,  on  seeing  this,  declared  that  he  would  not  sit  and 
vote  in  the  house  while  he  saw  anoble  lord  with  the  ensign 
of  riot  in  his  hat,  and  that,  if  his  lordship  would  not  take  it 
out,  he  would  step  across  the  house  and  do  it  for  him.  Lord 
George  Gordon  ssbmisively  took  the  cockade  firom  his  hat, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  In  &ct,  that  strange  madman 
waa  Mstrange  a  con^pound  of  audacity  and  timidity.  He  had 
now  grown  greatly  alarmed  at  the  features  which  the  riots 
had  assumed,  and  would  fidn  hare  put  an  end  to  them.  He 
had  issued  a  handbill  in  the  name  of  the  protestant  associa- 
tion, dkavowing  any  concern  in  the  riots;  but,  like  the 
conjuror's  'prentioe,  though  he  had  learned  the  art  of 
raising  the  devil,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  power  of  laying  him 
again. 

Burke  and  Sir    George  Saville,  who  were  both  in  the 
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house,  recommended  all  parties  to  forget  their  differenoes, 
and  unite,  to  enable  ministers  to  tak^  strong  measures ;  but 
the  majority  were  like  lord  George  now— afraid  of  the  mob, 
and  carried  a  resolution,  that  the  protestant  petition,  which 
had  been  made  the  immediate  cause  of  these  disturbances, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Burke  stoutly  opposed 
this  as  mean  and  truckling ;  but  he  afterwards  expressed  his 
satisfieustion  that  they  had  done  so,  as  otherwise  the  disgrace- 
ful outrage  which  took  place  would  haye  be^  attributed  to 
their  obstinacy.  The  resolution,  which  was  moved  by 
•general  Conway,  only  pledged  the  house  to  consider  the 
petition  when  the  disorders  had  subsided.  There  was  some 
talk  of  committing  lord  George  to  the  Tower,  and  expelling 
'  him  from  the  house,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  fresh 
and  alarming  news  came  from  the  city,  and  the  house 
arljoumed  in  a  hurry.  The  lords  had  only  assembled  in 
very  small  numbers,  and  had  tdready  adjourned  to 
the  19tb. 

The  mob  had  now  acquired  a  more  desperate  character. 
The  fanatic  members  of  the  protestant  association  had  re- 
tired in  consternation  from  the  work  of  destruction,  seeing 
fresh  elements  introduced  into  it — elements  not  of  simple 
religious  frenzy,  but  of  plunder  and  revolutionary  fury. 
They  had  begun  the  disturbance,  and  the  thieves,  pick- 
pockets, burglars,  and  all  the  vilest  and  most  demoniacal 
tribes  of  the  metropolis  had  taken  it  up«  like  lord  George 
Gordon,  the  originators  would  fain  have  set  limits  to  the 
work  of  darkness,  but  it  was  gone  out  of  their  hands,  and 
stood  in  triumphant  devilry,  ready  to  sack  the  city  and 
overturn  the  very  government.  Pandemonium  seemed  to 
liave  broken  loose,  and  the  metropolis  was  at  its  meroy. 
The  government  was  paralysed  by  the  greatness  of  the  evil, 
just  as  they  had  been  from  the  first  by  the  American  war, 
and  sate  helpless  as  infants,  while  victorious  anarohy  raged 
through  the  city.  While  the  house  of  commons  had  been 
sitting,  the  mob  had  attacked  lord  North^s  house,  in  Down- 
ing Street,  just  by ;  but  a  party  of  soldiers  had  succeeded 
in  interposing  themselves  between  the  niansion  and  its 
assailants.  The  house  of  the  minister  was  saved ;  but  the 
gigantic  mass  of  rioters  then  rolled  towards  the  city,  vowing 
that  they  would  sack  Newgate,  and  release  their  comrades, 
who  had  been  sent  there  on  Friday.  They  appeared  in  vast 
and  infinite  numbers  before  that  prison,  and  demanded  of 
Mr.  Akerman,  the  keeper,  the  delivery  of  their  associates. 
Their  cry  was  still  "  No  popery  I  '*  though  their  object  was 
havoc :  they  were  armed  with  heavy  sledge-hammers,  crow- 
bars, and  pickaxes ;  and  on  the  keeper  refusing  to  liberate 
the  prisoners,  they  commenced  a  desperate  attack  on  his  doors 
and  windows,  and,  collecting  combustibles,  flung  them  into 
the  dwelling.  It  was  speedily  in  flames,  and,  whilst  it 
burned,  the  mob  thundered  on  the  iron-studded  doors  of 
the  prison  with  their  tools.  But,  as  they  made  no  impres- 
sion, they  brought  heaps  of  the  keeper^s  furniture,  and  made 
a  fire  against  the  doors,  as  the  mob  at  Edinburgh  had  done 
in  the  Porteus  case. 

The  fires  spread  from  the  keeper's  house  to  the  prison 
chapel,  and  thence  to  some  of  the  doors  and  passages  leading 
into  the  wards.  The  mob  raised  terrible  yells  of  rage  and 
triumph,  which  were  ats  wildly  echoed  by  the  prisoners 
within,  some  of  whom  were  exulting  in  the  expectation  of 


rescue,  and  others  shrieking,  afraid  of  perishing  in  tbecoa- 
flagration.  The  crowd,  now  more  furious  than  ever,  from 
greedily  drinking  the  wine  and  spirits  in  the  keeper's  cellar, 
rushed  through  the  gaps  made  by  the  flames,  and  were 
masters  of  the  prison. 

They  were  led  on  by  ferocious  feUows,  who  were  but  too 
familiar  with  the  interior  of  the  place.  The  different  cells  vm 
forced  open,  and  the  now  half-maddened  prisonen  were  either 
rudely  dragged  out,  or  they  rushed  forth  in  maniacal  delight 
Three  hundred  of  these  criminals,  some  of  them  stained  with 
the  foulest  offences,  and  four  of  them  under  sentence  at 
execution  on  the  following  Thunday,  were  let  out,  to  add  to 
the  horrors  of  the  lawless  tumult.  Not  one  was  left  on- 
releaaed,  not  one  perished.  They  came  out  into  the  sorging, 
roaring  multitude  to  raise  their  shouts  at  the  si^t  of  t^ 
great  prison,  which  had  lately  been  reT>ULlt  at  a  cost  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds,  in  one  great  conflagra- 
tion. Nothing  was  left  of  it  the  next  morning  bat  one 
great  skeleton  of  blackened  and  frowning  walls. 

The  same  evening  the  new  prison  of  Clerkenwell  was 
broken  open,. and  all  the  prisoners  there  let  loose.  These 
joined  the  drinking,  rabid  mass,  and,  in  their  turn,  attacked 
and  gutted  the  houses  of  two  of  the  most  active  magiatnta 
— Sir  John  Fielding  and  Mr.  Cox — as  they  had  preTioiul.r 
done  that  of  Mr.  Hyde.  As  they  went  along,  they  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  illuminate  their  houses,  under  menace  of 
burning  them  down .  Everywhere  they  seized  on  gin,  kandf , 
and  beer,  and  thus,  in  the  highest  paroxysm  of  drunken  fary, 
at  midnight  they  appeared  before  lord  Mansfield's  hou9e, 
in  Bloomsbury  Square.  His  lordship  must  have  bitterl)* 
rued  his  blindness  then,  in  having  slighted  the  warnings  ot 
the  privy  council  and  of  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer.  He  was 
^ickly  obfiged  to  escape  with  lady  Mansfield  by  the  back 
door,  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Linoob'fl 
Inn  Fields.  The  mob  broke  in,  and,  having  demolished  the 
doors  and  windows,  proceeded  to  destroy  and  fling  out  into 
the  square  the  furniture,  pictures,  and  books,  of  which 
their  fellows  outside  made  several  bonfires.  Then  perished 
one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  England,  not  only  of  works  ot 
law  but  of  literature,  which  his  lordship,  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  had  been  collecting.  Besides  the  book 
wearing  apparel,  furniture,  and  paintings,  a  great  maaa  of 
private  deeds  and  other  papers,  particularly  of  letters  of 
eminent  men,  which  it  had  been  the  great  object  of  bid 
Mansfield  to  preserve,  as  it  was  said,  for  the  purpoee  of 
writing  the  memoirs  of  his  own  times,  were  piled  on  the 
fires.  The  crowd,  declaring  that  they  were  not  doing  this  for 
plunder,  but  to  execute  justice  on  the  friends  of  popery  and 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  would  allow  none  of  theae 
things,  if  poflBflble,  to  be  carried  off.  So  the  destrttction 
became  complete.  The  same  patriotic  principle  did  not 
prevail  in  the  cellars  of  Mansfield  House.  There  the  mob 
drank  themselves  mad  or  stupid  on  the  finest  wines,  and 
consummated  their  work  by  setting  Grt  to  the  house  itself, 
and  burning  it  to  the  ground. 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  taranaaction  was,  that 
almost  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  outrage  a  party  of  foot- 
guards  arrived  upon  the,  spot,  and  stood  quietly  sorreying 
the  annihilation  of  the  property.  The  gentleman  who  luii 
conveyed  away  lord  and  lady  Mansfield,  on  his  return  to  the 
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spot,  bebeW  »  scene  which  bas  been  vividly  depicted  by  a 
writer  of  tbe  time  : — ^^  The  violence  and  ferocity  of  the 
rafi&iB,  armed  -with  sledge^uimmen  and  other  instraments 
of  destruction  ;    the   BSfage  ahoato   of  the  surrounding 
■mhitade  ;  the  wholesale  dflBokti<m  ;  the  row  of  bonfires 
blaiing  in  the  street,  heaped  with  the  contents  of  the  sacked 
mansioD,  with    splendid   ftimiture,  books,    pictures,  and 
BSMScripts,  the  Iobb  of  vrhddk  was  irreparable ;  the  drunken 
vretchea  staggering  against  each  other,  or  roUing  on  the 
gramd ;   the  fires  lighted  in  every  room,  and  the  flames 
looD  railing  upwards   from  windows   and   roof  in  one 
msgmfioeiit  eonflagimtion.''    Attracted  by  the  flare  of  tiie 
boning,  the  inhabitantB  streamed  from  all  quarters  of  Lon- 
don, where  they  were  not  detained  by  similar  sights,  to 
witness  it,  fet,  during  the  whole  of  this  eventM  night,  eimilBr 
fires  of  anarchy  were  raging,  aQ  London  was  awake,  and 
the  streelB  lighted  up  by  the  fierce  and  general  ilhmiinatian. 
The  gentleman  referred  to  did  not  stand  an  idle  spectator. 
He  demmded  of  the  commanding  offioer  why  he  permitted 
tins,  and  he  replied  that  the  magistrates  had  all  run  away, 
and  tiiat  without  the  sanction  ai  one  of  them  it  was  impos- 
sible to  act.    When  a  magistrate  at  lei^h  was  fi>und,  the 
■osdiief  was  done,  and  they  could  then  only  fire  on  a  thnmg 
ef  wretched  people,  utterly  stupefied  with  drink,  and  kill 
leretal  of  them. 

The  next  morning,  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  June,  the 
eoDstemstion  was  universaL  The  shops  continued  cioaed, 
and  people  barricaded  their  hovaes  as  well  as  they  could, 
many  of  them  chalking  ^^  No  poptfy ! "  on  their  dom,  or 
hanging  blue  silk,  the  protestant  association  oc^ur,  from 
their  windows.  In  the  midst  of  these  honors  there  were, 
as  usual,  some  featura  of  the  ludicrous.  The  Jews  in. 
Ehmndsditch  and  Duke's.  Place  chalked  on  theur  doors  and 
dratten,  ^This  house  is  a  protestant!"*  An  Italian,  the 
eknm  of  one  of  the  theatres,  clmlked  on  his  door,  ^No 
zdigion.'"  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  walk  from  Fleet  Street  to  see 
the  ruins  of  the  dill  Bailey,  describes  the  coolness  and 
oonpOBUTv  with  which  **the  protestants,^  men  and  boys, 
were  employed  in  plundering  and  stripping  houses,  un- 
molested by  soldiers,  constables,  or  any  one.  Great 
aumbers  of  the  mob  were  going  about,  armed  wi^  iron 
bars  torn  from  the  railings  in  front  of  lord  Mansfield's,  to 
lery  conMbutiona  on  the  housebt^ers.  Some  went  singly ; 
three  mere  boys  were  observed  thus  engaged  in  com- 
pany; and  one  man,  mounted  on  horseback,  refused  to 
rscetve  anything  leas  than  gold. 

A  strong  party,  not  satisfied  with  having  destroyed  loid 

Mansfield's  town  house,  set  off  to  bum  that  at  Caen  Wood, 

near  Highgate.     ^hey  were  met  and  turned  back  by  a 

(ietachment  of  cavalry.    They  were  equally  disappointed  in 

thdr  intended  sack  of  the  Bank  of  England.    TTiey  found 

this  mine  of  wealth  guarded  by  "  Arimaspians  "  in  the  shape 

of  infimtry,  who  had  here  orders  to  fire,  and  did  it  without 

ecniple,  kiUing  and  wounding  a  great  many.    They  were 

rnore  aacceasfal  against  the  prisons.    They  broke  open  the 

■fcj5g*s  Bench,  the  Fleet,  the  Marshateea,  and  all  the  other 

jTrisons  except  the  Poultry  Compter,  and  set  at  liberty  all 

^bc  prisoners.    They  plundered  the  toll-houses  on  Black- 

^Tiarg  Bridge,  and  then  burnt  down  these  and  other  houses 

^^^d  all  the  prisons  except  the  Poultry  Compter.     There 


were  many  other  puUic  buildings  on  their  h'st  to  *be 
destroyed;  the  Mansion  House,  the  British  Museum,  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  the  Tower  amongst  them. 

'« The  sight  of  the  metropolis,"  says  Dr.  Jdtamm,  ^at 
this  period  was  dreadfol.  B^ore  tiie  day  h^d  dawned,  the 
whole  sky  was  glaring  with  the  light  of  conflagratioDS. 
The  number  of  separate  fires  burning  at  the  same  time  was^ 
counted  up  to  ^irty-siz.  Had  the  weather  been  stormy^ 
the  whole  of  London  must  have  been  laid  in  aahes;  bvt, 
providentially,  tiie  weather  was  perfectly  calm.  The  «Bene 
of  the  greatest  catastrophe  was  at  the  distillery  of  M  Mr. 
Langdale,  cm  Holbom  Bridge.  This  gentiemsm  was  a 
oathdic,  and  his  sloreB  of  qMrits  wsve  a  violant  tempta- 
ti(m.  They  broke  open  his  pveaoBes  in  the  eveBiag,  «ad 
destroyed  everything.  They  staved  in  his  hogiheads  of 
spirits,  and  others  cdlected  them  in  paiia  and  in  their  hats, 
and  dnmk  voraciou%.  The  kennel  van  a  mingled  ivrer  of 
gin,  brandy,  aiid  pure  akobol,  and  men,  wonen,  and 
duJdren  were  seen  on  their  knees  sucking  up  the  stioam  aa 
it  flowed!  Fire  was  set  to  the  premises,  and  oatchingthe 
spirits  which  flooded  tiie  floars,  the  flames  riiot  up  to  the 
sky  like  a  volcano.  The  unhappy  wretches,  who  had  stupe- 
fied themselves  with  the  fi«ry  ihiid,  perished  like  flies  in  th» 
raging  dement.  No  sudi  wene  cf  horror  had  been  seen  in 
all  these  spectades  of  vidaioe  and  crime.  The  less  of  Mr. 
Laogdale  alone  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  t^MSMmd 
poundb. 

Up  to  tins  point,  Hfee  whole  govemnent  and  magistracy 
appeared  as  much  stupefied  as  the  po<^  nsseraUes  who 
had  perished  in  tiie  flames  of  the  diatillerf .  The  aome 
sheer  imbecility  which  had  marked  the  whole  oenduot  ef  the 
miujBtry  firom  the  commencement  of  the  Amcricsn  war^ 
distinguished  them  now.  With  abundant  waraingB  of  the 
growth  of  the  tumult,  no  measures  had  been  taken  in 
preparation.  When  the  outiuges  had  begun,  they  met  in 
council  and  treated  that  wMdi  bH  persons  of  any  sagaeHy 
sarw  was  tending  to  infinite  damage,  as  a  mere  trivial  afiUr. 
When  the  monster  riot  had  assumed  all  its  terrible,  and 
ruinous,  and  murderous  greatness,  North  and  his  colleagues 
sate  like  men  under  a  nightmare,  showing  no  ability  to  eope 
with  the  popular  frenzy.  The  king  was  the  fint  to  awake 
from  this  fatal  lethargy.  He  summoned  a  oonncfl  on  thia 
memorable  morning,  at  wUdi  he  presided,  and  demanded 
what  they  had  to  propose  for  the  suppression  of  these  un- 
paralleled disorders.  Such  had  been  the  cowardly  spfarit  of 
ministers,  according  to  the  memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
that  their  servants  had  been  going  about  with  the  Wue 
cockade  in  their  hats.  At  the  king's  question,  the  whole 
cabinet  appeared  dumbfoundered.  Th^  reminded  the  king 
of  the  avidity  with  which  juries  in  1768  passed  verdicts 
against  ofiicem  for  the  discharge  of  their  military  duty  in 
the  riots  which  followed  lord  Barrington's  letter  of  thanks 
for  their  services.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  no  officer 
could  proceed  to  extremities  against  a  mob,  however  it 
might  be  breaking  the  law,  until  an  hour  after  the  riot  act 
had  been  read  by  a  magistrate.  This  was  a  monstrous 
perversion  of  the  meaning  of  that  act ;  but,  had  even  this  been 
zealously  followori  out,  the  riots  must  have  been  promptly  sup- 
pressed. Officers,  however,  had  sat  for  many  hours  together  on 
their  horses,  with  their  troops,  quietly  watching  the  destrne- 
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tive  fury  of  the  crowd.  There  had  prevailed  one  general 
stupor  of  cowardice  and  feebleness.  Luckily,  at  this  moment 
Wedderbum,  the  attomey-genferal,  answered  the  king^s 
interrogation  boldly,  that  the  riot  act  bore  no  such  construc- 
tion as  waiB  put  upon  it.  In  his.  opinion,  no  single  hour 
was  required  for  the  dispersion  of  a  mob  after  the*  reading 
of  the  riot  act;  and  not  even  the  reading  of  the  act  at 
all  was  necessary  for  the  "authorisation  of  military  force 
where  a  mob  was  found  actually  committing  a  felony  by 
firing  a  dwelling-house,  and  could  not  be  restrained  by  other 
irieans.'  >  •  ' 

Encouraged  by .  Wedderbutn's  declaration,  the  king 
declared  that  that  had  always  been  his  own  opinion,  and 
tliat  now  he  would  act  upon  it.  There  should  be,  at  least, 
one  magistrate  in  the  kingdom  who  would  do  his  duty. 
The!  council,  gathering '.courage,  then  concurred,  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  warning  all.  householders  to  keep 
within  doors  with  their  fieltiiLlies,  the  king^s  officers  being 
now  ordered  to  put  down  the  riots  by  military,  execution, 
without  waiting  for  any  further  reading  of  the  riot  act. 

This  proclamation  was  speedily  followed  by  the  steady 
march  of  soldiers  to  various  quarters.  At  one  moment  was 
heard  the  load  roar  of  innumerable  voices  in  the  full  com- 
mission of  outrage,  and  at  the  next  the  rattle  of  musketry 
and  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  followed  by  a 
strange  ^lence.  The  first  troops  who  commenced  the  bloody 
duty  of  repression  were  the  Northumberland  militia,  who 
had  come  that  day  by  a  forced  march  of  twenty-five  miles, 
and  who  were  led  by  colonel  Holroyd  against  the  rioters  at 
Langdale^s  distillery  in  Holborn.  A  detachment  of  the 
guards  at  the  same  time  drove  the  mob  from  the  possession 
of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  Numbers  were  there  killed,  or  were 
forced  by  the  soldiers  or  their  own  fears  over  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge,  and  perished  in  the  Thames.  Where  the  mob 
would  not  disperse,  the  officers  now  firmly  gave  the  word  of 
command,  and  the  soldiers  fired  in  platoons.  Little  resistance 
was  offered ;  in  many  quarters  the  inhabitants,  recov^ng 
their  presence  of  mind,  armed  themselves^  and  came  forth  in 
bodies  to  assist  the  soldiers.  The  number  of  troops  now 
assembled  •  in-  and  around  London  amounted  to  twenty-five 
thousand,  and  before  night  the  whole  city  was  as  quiet— far 
quieter,  indeed— than  on  ordinary  occasions,  for  a  sorrowful 
silence. seemed  to  pervade  it ;  and  besides  two  hundred  men 
sliot  in  the  streets,  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  carried  to  the 
hospitals  wounded,  of  whom  nearly  one  hundred  soon  expired. 
But  these  bore  no  proportion  to  the  numbers  who  had  fallen 
victims  to  their  own  excesses,  or  who  had  been  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  falling  buildings,  or  consumed  in  the  fiames  in 
the  stupor  of  intoxication.  • 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  8th  of  June,  the  me- 
tropolis had,  to  a  degree,  resumed  its  usual  aspect.  All 
was  quiet.  The  shops,  indeed,  continued  closed,  and  no 
business  was  transacted,  except  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
Numbers  of  people  were  seen  lying  about  asleep  after  their 
frightful  carouse— on  bulks  and  stalls,  and  at  the  doors  of 
empty  houses.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  sleeping  off 
the  fumes  of  their  debauch,  and  some  of  them  were  women 
with  infants  in  their  arms.  The  city  looked,  in  placesj  as  if 
it  had  been  sacked  by  an  invading  army.  Amid  the  smoking 
ruins  of  prisons  Bod  other  buildings,  firemen  were  seen 


endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  smouldering  combustion. 
Troops  were  stationed  in  the  Parks,  the  Museum  Gacdens, 
Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields,  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  other 
places.  There  was  blood  on  the  pavements  where  the 
military  had  fired  on  the  crowd,  but  the  crowd  itself  had 
vanished,  and  was,  doubtless,  sunk  in  drowsy  oblivion  of  its 
^orst  excesses. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  9th,  the  law  courts 
resume*!  theii.  sittings,  the  shops  were;  again  opened,  and 
business  resumed  its  regular  course.  The  author  of  all  these 
calamities,  lord  George  Gordon,  was  arrested  that  day  at 
his  house  in  Welbeck  Street,  by  a  secretary  of  state's  warrant. 
He  gave  himself  up  with  the  strange  remark,  *'  If  you  are 
sure  it  is  me  you  want,  I  am  ready,  to  attend  you.-'  He 
showed  little  spirit  or  sense  when  brought  be^e  the  privy 
council,  and  was  committed,  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason.  A  strong  guard  escorted  him  to  his  pnson  ; 
but  it  was  needless ;  his  furious .  adherents  were  now  tame 
enough,  and  half-a-dozen  constables  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  for  his  security.  A  rumour  having  been,  circulated 
that  the  prisoners  were  to.be  tried  by  martial  law,  govern- 
ment issued  a  proclamation  contradicting  it. 

Both  houses  of  parliament  met,  according  to  adjournment, 
on  the  19th,  and  the  king  delivered  a  speech  in  justification 
of  the  strong  measures  which  he  had  adopted  in  suppressing 
the  riot.  -  The  only  fault  in  the  public  mind  was,  that  these 
measures  had  been  so  long  delayed.  .  Had  the  government 
adopted  them  at  once,  these  riots  would  have  been  instantly 
suppressed,  and  the  lamentable  loss  of  life  and  property  pre- 
vented. Certainly  no  ministry  ever  showed  so  utter  a  lack 
of  business-like  tact  and  energy,  or  so  justly  deserved  the 
censure  of  the  public.  Addresses  were  moved  in  each  house, 
thanking  his  majesty  for  his  paternal  care  of  the  public 
interest,  and  they  were  very  properly  carried,  with  scarcely 
a  dissentient  voice,  for  he  was  the  only  man  in  office  who 
had  shown  the  least  spirit.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  peers, 
defended  the  employment  of  the  military.  What  was 
heard  with  extreme  surprise  was  his  statement,  that  he  had 
never  been  present  at  any  consultation  relative  to  takiog 
effective  measures  earlier,  never  was  summon^  to  attend 
any  consultations  on  that  head,  nor  had  his  opinion  beeo 
asked,  nor  had  .'he  }ieard  the  reasons  which  induced  tlie 
government  to  remain  passive  so  long,  and. to  act  at  last. 
The  wonder  was  very  natural,  for  this  assertion  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  equally  positive  one,  that  the  question  ^vas 
discussed  in  his  presence  in  the  privy  council  on  the  Monday 
morning,  and  that  he  treated  the  danger  lightly  \  equally 
opposed  to  the  statement  of  the  warning  from  Mr.  Strahai^* 
and  his  similar  reply.  But,  as-  all  had  been  apathetic  or 
inapprehensive  at  first,  so  all  were  ready,  now  the  mischief 
had  occurred,  to  excuse  themselves. 

In  speaking  of  t|>0,  legality  of  the  martial  measures,  lor*l 
Mansfield  referred  lib  the  loss  of  his  library.  "  I  have  not." 
he  said,  "consultecl  books — ^indeed,  I  have  no  books  to 
consult."  This  Bnni)le'*'})S8sing  allusion  to  so  great  ^ 
calamity,  pi^oducei  I  deep  effect  on  his  auditors,  and  h^' 
went  on  to  Bay,  (^afliii  majesty,  and  those  who  have  advise-^ 
him,  I  repeat  it,  have  acted  in  strict  conformity  to  ili^ 
comnion  lai?f.  The  military  have  been  called  in,  and  ver/ 
wisely  called  in— not  as  soldiers,   but   as  dtixena,    K^' 
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matter  whether  their  coats  be  red  or  brown,  they  were 
employed,  not  to  subvert  but  to  preserve  the  laws  and 
constitution  which  we  all  so  highly  prae." 

This  speech  of  lord  Manflfidd-Hregarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  he  ever  made— haa  alwasrs  been  referred  to  as  hi^ 
authority  on  this  potat,  the  aopioymeQt  of  military  in  caaeB 
of  riot.  In  &ct,  the  apeeeh  expreiBeB  the  aimpfe  (xwsti- 
tutionaljaw  on  the  Bnljeet ;  it  goes  oot  on  atom  b^oad  it. 
Soldiers  aro  to  be  emplofod  to  Boppnes  riot  where  civil 
authority  Mk,  hot  only  aiider  that  oiTil  aatfaority.  The 
rbt  act  moat  be  read  by  a  magiatcate^  uid  tb^  tbe 
militaiy  antliority  may  legally  be  eaefciaed  without  further 
ceraaoHiy,  wbete  a  mob  k  in  actual  coramiflAOii  of  deatruc- 
tioa  of  property.  As  lord  ^MwififtM  apressed  it,  their  act 
then  ccaaes  to  be  men  liot,  it  becomes  fiokmy.  The  doctrine, 
howler,  &d  not  escape  aBimadveraioa  &om  the  dukes  of 
Ifichmond  and  MaiuriieBter ;  and  aome  parties  out  of  doors 
averted  that  lord  Mansfidd  seemed  to  think,  his  law  books 
being  Immt,  all  law  bodes  were  bvrait. 

The  next  day,  the  20th  of  Jane,  the  commons  entered  on 
the  cQDsideration  of  the  great  protestent  petition,  praying 
for  tiie  repeal  of  Sir  George  Saville's  act  for  the  relief  of 
catliolics.  On  this  occasion,  Bnrice  a&d  lord  North  went 
hand  in  hand.  Burke  drew  up  fife  resolutioBS,  which 
NorMi  corrected.  These  reac^tttioQa  declared  that  all  at- 
tempts to  seduce  the  youth  of  t^  kingdom  from  the 
estabHshed  church  to  popery  were  criminal  in  tlie  highest 
degree,  but  that  all  attempts  to  wrest  the  aet  of  177^ 
beyond  its  due  meaning,  aad  to  the  ttBaeeesaary  iajvry  of 
catholics,  ware  equally  repreheasiUe.  BmriEe,  loni  North, 
lord  Beaudiamp,  Fox,  and  Wilkes,  all  spofce  in  ianmr  of 
toleration.  Alderman  Boll  aad  Sir  Jcmiph.  Mawbey  took 
the  intnlrrrmt  ode.  Fox  spoke  for  upwards  of  two  hours, 
8^T^9  "I  am  ft  Mend  to  univenBal  tokcatiQa,  and  aa 
enemy  to  that  narrow  way  of  thinking  ^ftt  makes  men 
come  to  parltanMBt,  not  for  the  remoral  of  aome  ^raot 
grienDoes  lalt  by  them,  but  to  denre  psrliammt  to  ihackJe 
and  fetter  their  leUownrabjects.''  Burke  spoke  stIU  longer, 
dedacing  that  he  w»b  a  Irm  Mend  to  the  establidaed 
chnreh,  bata&enemytointokraaoeandpemecatioa.  John 
TVilkes,  cm  iim  whde  of  this  occasion,  had  shown  himself 
remarkaUy  wise  and  oourageoas.  He  had  headed  the 
anned  tithahitants  of  his  ward  for  the  defiwafle  of  the  peaee 
there ;  asid  now  he  severely  condemned  Kennett,  the  loid- 
mayor,  and  alderman  BuU,  who  was  taking  the  bigoted 
sidd  in  this  deliate.  Boll  had  gone  abont  the  ais^  arm-^in- 
arm  with  lord  George  Gordon,  with  tiie  blue  oodade  in  his 
hat;  and  had  aJlawed  iikt  oonsiables  of  his  wvd  to  wear 
them.  Wilkes  deoksed,  that  if  thelord  mayor  had  done  his 
duty,  the  riot  would  have  been  quashed  in  ks  birth. 

The  most  melancholy  sight  was  Hiat  of  Sir  George 
Saville,  who,  alarmed  at  the  ccmsequenoes  of  his  bill  of  1778, 
now  seemed  anxious  to  explain  away  his  former  votes,  and 
to  neutralise  the  bill  which  had  d<me  lum  so  much  honour. 
He  brought  in  another  bill  to  deprive  the  catholics  of  the 
right  of  keeping  schools,  or  receiving  youth  of  either  sex  as 
boarders  at  their  hoases.  Not  content  with  this,  he  moved 
another  clause  in  it,  to  prevent  Roman  catholics  taking 
protestant  children  as  apprentices.  This  was  opposed  by 
lord  Beauchamp,  as  a  restriction  upon  trade,  but   it  was 


carried ;  and  Burke,  in  great  indignation,  declared  that  he 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  measure.  He 
went  further :  he  drew  up  a  strong  petition  against  it  to 
the  lords,  and,  fortunately,  the  bill  was  there  thrown  out, 
the  bishops,  lor  the  most  part,  rery  laudably  voting  against 
it.  When  the  ewfaimates  were  sent  in  of  the  losses  oc- 
casioned by  the  riote,  Sir  George  SaviUe  as  well  as  lord 
Man^bdid  moat  liberally  deehned  making  any  claim  for 
compensation. 

The  session  was  cksed  by  the  kmg  on  the  dth  of  July,  in  i 
a  speech  in  which,  after  noticing  the  unhappy  occurrence  f 
of  the  riots,  he  announced  the  prosperoos  oonditioa  of  the  I 
affairs  of  the  American  war,  and  stiH  IfaMteed  himself  ' 
that  his  subjects  there  would  be  broo^  to  ft  rennian  with 
the  parent  state.  These  anticipstioBS  were  prsmstnir;  the 
successes  were  only  temporary. 

In  the  course  of  July  the  rioters  wwe  brought  to  trial. 
Those  prisoners  confined  in  the  city  were  tried  at  tJie  regular 
Old  Bsdley  seasions ;  those  on  the  Surrey  side  of  ^be  river  by 
a  special  commission.  The  lord  chief  juatiee  I>e  Qief^  being 
in  feiiling  health,  resigned,  and  Wedderbum  took  his  place 
as  lord  chief  justice,  under  ihe  titJe  of  knd  Lowghbnrough. 
His  appointment  gave  great  satis&etion;  but  tiiis  was 
considerably  abated  by  his  speech  at  the  opentng  of  the 
commiaaion,  in  which  he  indulged  in  very  aerere  strictures 
oil  the  rioters,  who  had  to  Sippear  before  him  as  judge.  ~  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  tried,  about  one-half  were 
oonvicted,  of  whom  twenty-one  were  executed,  and  the  rest 
tram^orted  &r  life.  ^  Amongst  the  comridad  was  Edward 
Demns,  1^  common  hangman ;  but  he  reoeired  a  reprieve. 
The  trial  of  lord  George  Gordon  was  pcMrfpoDad  through  a  I 
f/M4iniASLl  cause  till  the  following  January,  when  he  was  abk 
defended  by  Mr.  Kenyon  Mid  Mr.  Emkuie;  and  the  public 
mind  haTiDg  eoolad,  he  was  acquitted.  Frob^ily,  the  con- 
viction  of  his  iiuanity  tended  greasy  to  this  result,  whicli 
became  more  and  more  ^ipatent-Hbis  last  afemnge  freali 
being  Idiat  of  turning  Jew. 

From  this  episode  of  fire  aad  fSmatifism  we  recur  to  the 
general  thame  of  tiie  war  with  ^lain,  fVanoe,  and  America, 
in  which  Enghind  was  every  day  beeomkig  mare  deeply 
engaged.    From  4he  moment  that  Spain  had  joined  France 
in  tiie  war  against  na,  other  powers,  trusting  to  our  embor- 
EBSsmri»iia  with  our  colonies  and  those  great  European 
powers,  had  fi>und  it  a  Inesative  tnde  to  supfdy,  uuder 
neutcal  flags,  warlike  materials  and  other  articles  to  tbe 
hostile  nations ;  thus,  whikt  under  a  nominal  alliance,  they 
actually  famished  tiie  sinews  ai  war  against  us.    In  this 
perticnlar,  H^IUjwI,  the  next  great  commercial  people  to 
oursdves,  took  the  lead.     She  furnished  ammnnttion  ac<l 
stores  to  the  Spaniards,  who  all  this  while  were  engaged  i^ 
besieging  Gibraltar.     Spain   had  also  made  a  treaty  wit^^ 
the  Barbary  States,  by  which  she  cut  off  our  supplies  fn?^^ 
those  countries.    To  relieve  Gibraltar,  admiral  Sir  Geori^'' 
Bodaey,  who  was  now  appointed  to  the  command  of  o**-'^ 
navy  in  the  West  Indies,  was  ordered  to  touch  there  on  U  ^^ 
way  out.     On  the  8th  of  January,  when  he  had  been  cii  ^  - 
a  few  days  out  at  sea,  he  came  in  sight  of  a  Spanish  flt\' 
consisting  of  five  armed  vessels,  convoying  fifteen  mcrchan^^ 
men,  all  of  which  he  captured.     These  vessels  were  chiotl 
laden  with  wheat,    flour,    and    other  provisions,    grtiiti 
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needed  at  Gibraltar,  and  which  he  carried  in  with  him, 
sending  the  men-of-war  to  England.  On  the  16th  he  fell 
in  with  another  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  of  eleven  ships  of 
the  line,  under  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  who  had  come  out  to 
intercept  the  prorisions  which  England  sent  to  Gibraltar. 
Rodney  had  a  much  superior  fleet,  aod  the  Spanish  admiral 
unme<iiateljr  attempted  to  regain  his  port.    The  weather  was 


treacherous  shore,  continued  the  fight,  and  the  Spaniards 
for  a  time  defended  themselves  bravely.  The  battle 
continued  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning;  one  ship,  the 
San  Domingo,  of  seventy  guns,  blew  up  with  six  hundred 
men,  early  in  the  action ;  four  ships  of  the  line,  including 
the  admiral's,  of  eighty  guns,  struck,  and  were  carried  by 
Rodney  safe  into  port ;  two  seventy-gun  ships  ran  on  the 
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irerj  tempestuous,  and  the  coast  near  the  shoal  of  St.  Lucar 
Teiy  dangerous ;  he  therefore  stood  in  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  shore,  but  Rodney  boldly  thrust  his  vessels  betwixt 
luia  and  the  perilous  strand,  and  commenced  a  running 
^^ht.  The  engagement  began  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
^^eniDg,  and  it  was,  therefore, •  soon  dark;  but  Rodney, 
^pite  the  imminent  danger  of  darkness,  tempest,  and  a 


shoal  and  were  lost ;  and  of  all  the  Spanish  fleet  only  four 
ships  escaped  to  Cadiz. 

Bearing  his  prizes  with  him,  Rodney  proceeded  to 
Gibraltar,  carrying  great  exultation  into  the  besieged  rock 
by  the-  news  of  such  victory  and  the  timely  supplies.  He 
sent  on  some  ships  to  convey  similar  relief  to  om:  garrison 
at  Port  Mahon,  and,  after  lying  some  weeks  at  Gibraltar,  he 
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dispatched  admiral  IKgby  home  with  a  portion  of  the  fleet, 
and  then  with  the  rest  made  saQ  for  the  West  IndieB. 
I^ighy,  on  his  homeward  route,  also  captured  a  French  ship 
of  the  line  and  two  merchant  veflsels  laden  with  military 
Etores.  This  blow  to  the  Spanish  maritime  power  was 
never  altogether  recoTered  during^  the  war.  Other  English 
captains  were  nearly  as  succeesful  as  Digby. 

Rodney,  on  arriving  in  the  West  Indies,  found  a  combined 
fleet  of  French  under  the  count  De  Guichen,  and  of  Spanish 
under  admiral  Solano  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  bring  them 
to  a  general  engagement,  and  they  eventually  managed  to 
elude  him,  Solano  taking  refuge  in  the  Havannah,  and  De 
Guichen  conveying  the  home-bound  meichant  ships  of 
France.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  a  eonBkit  with  these 
foes,  he  sailed  for  the  North  Ammrain  coasts.  Scarcely 
had  he  quitted  the  European  waters,  however,  when  the 
Spaniards  took  a  severe  revenge  &r  his  victory  over  ihem  at 
St.  Vincent.  Florida  Blanca,  the  mimster  oT  Spaii^  kanxt, 
through  his  spies  in  England,  that  the  English  East  and 
West  Indian  traders  were  going  oat  under  a  very  foolishly 
feeble  escort--in  fact,  of  only  two  ships  of  the  line.  Probably 
the  great  defeat  of  tiie  Spaniards  at  St.  Yinoent  had  made 
the  EngUsh  govarmneat  raahly  oonfident,  for  nothing  but 
the  rashest  confidence  could  have  sent  oat  such  a  fleet, 
freighted  with  two  aulliODS*  stoiiuig  worth  of  merchandise^ 
in  a  time  of  war,  when  iVenofa  and  Spanish  squadrons  were 
abroad.  Elated  at  the  news,  Florida  Blanca  collected  every 
vessel  that  he  could,  asnd  dMfwtefaad  them,  under  admirals 
Cordova  and  Gaston^  to  intercept  this  precious  prize.  The 
enterprise  was  mott  snooessluL  The  Spanish  fleet  lay  in 
wait  at  the  point  where  the  East  and  West  India  vess^ 
separate,  off  the  Aaores,  eapttmd  sicty  sail  of  merchant- 
men, and  carried  them  safe  inio  Cadiz.  Never,  it  waa  said, 
had  so  rich  a  booty  entered  that  port  before*  The  two 
vessels  of  war  esc^ied,  but  in  the  East  Indlamen  were 
eighteen  hundred  soldiiw  going  out  to  mnforoe  the  troops 
in  the  East. 

This,  thou|^  it  was  a  severe  Uow  to  oar  trade^  was  but  a 
small  part  of  the  damage  which  tins  aetive  spirit  of  Florida 
Blanca  did  us.  He  promoted  with  all  his  energies  the 
system  of  armed  nenianilitj  which  had  long  been  projected 
on  the  continent  to  orippfe  oar  power.  As  we  have  said, 
many  nations-^Swedea,  Danes,  Enasiaxis,  and  Hamburn^, 
but  pre-eminently  the  Dutoh— ^whilst  profoanng  alfianoe,  or 
at  least  neutrality,  as  regarded  na,  w«re  seeretij  •"•*^FH**g 
our  enemies — the  French,  Spanish,  usd  Americans — by 
carrying  them  not  only  general  merchandise,  but  actually 
military  stores. 

England  knew  tiiat  if  she  permitted  this  process  there 
was  little  chance  of  bringing  any  of  her  antagonists  to 
terms ;  she  therefore  insisted  rigidly  on  the  right  of  search, 
and  on  the  seizure  of  all  such  contraband  articles  under 
whatever  flag  they  were  conveyed.  Not  only  did  Holland 
supply  France  and  Spain  in  Europe,  but  she  allowed  the 
American  privateers  to  carry  their  English  prizes  into  their 
West  Indian  ports  for  sale.  All  this  time  Holland  was  not 
01)  ly  bound  by  the  most  inmiense  obligations  to  this  country  for 
the  millions  of  money  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
which  we  had  eacri^ced  for  the  security  of  her  independence 
against  France,  bttt  she  was  also  bound  by  treaty  to  furnish 


us  certain  aids  when  we  were  attacked  by  Franoe.    From 
the  year  1776  ^  Joseph  Yorke,  our  ambassador  at  tho 
Hague,  had  made  oon^nual  remonstrances   against   thh     , 
clandestine  trade  with  our  enemies;  and  Franoe,  on  the 
other  hand,  had,  by  alternate  menaceil  and  peranasioog,     , 
exerted  herself  to  induce  the  Dotch  to  aet  England  at    , 
defiance.    In  this  she  succeeded  to  a  great  extent.     Oomit 
Welderen,  the  Dutch  ambassador  in  London,  complained  of 
the  interruptions  of  their  trade  by  the  English,  and  con- 
tinued to  ship  supplies  to  France  and  America.    Sir  Joeeph 
Yorke,  on  the  other  hand,  assured  the  States  Creneral  that 
we  should  be  ever  ready  to  restore  any  goods  seized  that 
were  not  strictly  contraband,  but  that  the  combination  of 
France  and  j^iain  against  us,  to  maintain  the  rebellion  of 
our  colonies,  rendered  vigilance  indispensably  neceesarj: 
that  any  ships  seized  for  carrying  contraband  articles  ahouM 
be  restored  on  the  easiest  and  most  amicable  terms.    He 
also  reminded  them  that  the  king  of  England  had  re&ainei 
from  claiming  the   saccoors   stipulated   for  b^   the  mos' 
explidt  treaties,  and  to  be  rendered  on  demand   under 
circumstances  Hke  the  present ;  that,  more  than  this,  it  vl< 
not  the  wish  of  his  Britannic  majesty  to  interfere  with  th 
exportation  of  any  articles  to  Franoe,  except  warlike  and 
naval  stores.    Sir  Joseph  aasored  them  that,  having  beei 
official  reaideni  at  the  court  of  Holland  for  seven -and- twenty 
yeans,  their  high  nughtineaM9S  had  always  found  him  mc^t 
zeabudy  disposed  towards  them,  and  might  now  estimate 
accordingly  tiie  sincerity  of  his  aasorances. 

This  statement  called  forth  a  similar  appeal  from  the 
duke  de  Vauguyon,  the  Frenoh  ambassador,  accompami>i 
with  a  menaee,  tibat  if  they  did  not  resist  the  claims  of 
England,  Franoe  >^ would  withdraw   the   advantages  pro- 
mised to  their  flag.     The  Dutch  were  not  bold  enough 
to  encounter  at  onoe  the  vengeance  of  England,  and  France 
therefore   issued  an   order,   revoking   all   the    privileges 
promised  to  tlie  flag  of  Holland,  except  so  far  as  regarde  1 
the  inhabitants  of  Amsterdam.      Much   correspondence 
ensoed,  the  Dutch  maintaining  a  specious  neutrality,  but 
sttfl  oonttnuing  to  carry  timber  and  naval  stores  to  France. 
Bk  Joseph  Yorke  was  therefore  instructed  to  demand  from 
the  States  the  snooours  stipulated  by  treaties,  and  whicb 
might   have  been    demanded   ths   moment    that    France 
declared  war  against  England.     He  observed  that  Spain 
had  now  joined  France,  and  that  the  moment  was  arrivv  1 
for  the   Dutch  govermneat  to  show  their  sense  of  all 
the  blood  and  money  which  England   eipeuded   for  the 
defiBSioe  of  their  country  and  the  protestant  religion ;  or 
whether  she  was  to  be  left,  now  her  turn  of  trial  came,  to 
contend  against  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon  alone,  aban- 
doned by  those  whom  she  had  so  long  and  so  essentially 
served. 

The  result  was  precisely  such  as  has  always  been  the  caae 
when  generous  and  prodigal  England  has  caDed  for  a  return 
of  her  gigantic  efforts  for  the  continental  nations.  Foot 
months  were  suffered  to  elapse  wjthout  an  answer,  aiA 
before  this  period  had  passed,  the  Dutch  had  offered  * 
fresh  insult  to  her  ancient  and  quixotic  ally,  by  allowing 
Paul  Jones  to  bring  into  their  ports  the  English  prii^ 
taken  off  Scarborough.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  demanded  tli^^ 
the  ruflSan,  who  was  at  once  a  rebel  and  a  pirate,  should  ^ 
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ginn  up  to  Uw  Englvb  authonties^  together  with  kis  sbipe 
AB^i  the  English  ships  of  war— the  Soropis  and  the  Countem 
of  Scarbofongh.  This  wa»  dwiined,  the  SCatea  affirmiag 
tint  they  ocwH  w>t  aasume  to  be  judges  of  the  legality  or 
illegality  of  captam  made  by  foreign  Tcoock  which  sought 
shdter  from  stomas  in  their  ports ;  they  coaki  only  require 
them  to  leave  agais,  aoid,  when  at  aea^  the  Ejigliah  oonld 
take  them  again  aa  ti^y  had  been  token. 

On  this,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  demanded  again  in  explicit 

tenns  the  stipulated  succours,  on  the  26th  of  November,  and 

received  not  only  a  positive  refusal,  but  a  fresh  complaint  of 

the  interruption  of  their  trade  by  the  English  men-of-war. 

Whilst  affairs  with  Holland  were  in  this  position,  count 

Florida  Blanca,   the  Spanish    minister, '  had  adopted   the 

system  of  seizing  all  neutral  vessels,  of  whatever  nation,  that 

were  found  carrying  British  goods,  and  conveying  them  into 

Spanish  ports  as  •lawful  prizes.      This,  as  he  calculated, 

raised   the  resentment  of  all  the  neutral  powe»— RuBsia, 

Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  the  trading  states 

of  Italy — ^who  denounced  these  outrages  on  their  flag     Bat 

FJoritla  Blanca  replied,  that  so  long  as  England  was  snifered 

to  pursue  this  system,  Spain  must  continue  to  make  reprisals; 

tliat  it  was,  however,  in  the  power  of  the  neutral  nations  to 

combine  and  defend  their  flags,  by  compelling  England  to 

dv'sist .    The  resul t  wa^  as  he  had  hoped.    Catherine  of  Russia, 

who  had  hitherto  considered  herself  an  ally  ol  Engkmd — 

who  had,  at  one  time,  contemplated  furnishing  sokiieis  to 

assist  in  reducing  the  American  reb^  and  who  protorted 

against  the  monstrosity  of  France  eneonniging  tiie  eolonicB 

o!  England  to  throw  off  their  nflegi«ice  —  was  suddenly 

irjr^uc^  to  chaijge  her  tone.    Ske  had  lately  been  greatly 

exasperated  by  the  eeiziure,  by  the  Spaniards,  of  two  Russian 

trading  vessels,  which  were  cartying  supplies  to  Gibndt«r. 

She  exclaimed,  **  My  commerce  is  aoy  efaiUI,"  and  she  was 

preparing  retaliatory  measures,  when  the  aewv  of  a  striking 

seizure  of  Dutch  vessels  by  the  English,  <m  tW   1st  of 

January,  1780,  reached  her. 

The  affair  was  thus : — ^The  Dutch  adnund,  ooant  Byknd, 
with  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  was  earrying  a 
merchant  fleet  to  the  French  ports  with  stores^  but  nominally 
to  the  Mediterranean.  Commodore  Fielding  was  dispatched 
^th  a  squadpon  to  intercept  and  examine  this  fleet,  and  he 
foU  in  with  it  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Fielding  sent  out  boats  with  crews,  who  demanded  leave  to 
sparch  the  merchantmen  for  any  contraband  stores.  Admiral 
Bvland  refused,  and  fired  on  the  boats.  At  this,  Fielding 
fired  a  shot  ahead  of  the  Dutch  admiral,  and  Byland  replied 
by  pouring  a  broadside  into  him.  Fielding  returned  the 
salute  with  interest,  on  which  Byland  struck  his  colours. 
Fielding  then  seized  six  or  seven  of  the  trading  vessels,  the 
rat  escaping  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  getting 
safe  into  Brest.  The  vessels  taken  were  found  to  be  laden 
chiefly  with  naval  and  mflitary  stores.  On  this.  Fielding 
««iffnalled  to  the  Dutch  admiral  that  he  might  hoist  his 
coboTs  and  proceed  on  his  voyage  with  the  ships  of  war ; 
the  merchantmen  he  should  carry  to  Spithead.  Byland 
Ijofsted  has  colours,  and  saluted  the  British  flag,  but 
declared  that  he  could  not  proceed  without  the  merchant 
veisds,  and  lie  followed  Fidding  into  Spithead,  and  anchored 
^^'Ongside  of  him. 


This  seiaure  produced  a  viol^it  remonstanee  from  HoUand ; 
but  the  Enghsh  government  rej^ed  that,  as  the  States  not 
only  refused  to  furnish  the  suooouis  which  they  were  bmiad 
by  the  most  solemn  engageabents  to  supply,  bat  aaiisted  oar 
enemies  with  warlike  stores,  they  could  not  expect  a  con* 
tinuance  of  our  iriendahip ;  that  Holland  was  paisuing  net 
only  a  most  ungrateful,  but  a  mast  suicidal  eoorae;  iat  thai, 
if  France  could  succeed  is  rmniDg  Groat  Britain,  the  rain  ol 
HoUand  wouM  speedily  follow.  Thus  the  two  cou^trica 
continued  in  a  state  of  naval  warfare,  though  without  open 
declaration  of  war.  But  the  moment  this  news  reached  St. 
Petersburg,  count  Panin,  the  minister  of  Catherine,  a  man 
hostile  to  England,  represented  to  the  empress  that,  so  long 
as  this  system  continued,  all  trade  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
England  would  domineer  over  the  commerce  of  the  world ; 
that  nothing  would*  prevent  it  but  a  league  amongst  all 
nations  to  protect  neutral  ships.  Catherine  was  at  once 
seized  with  the  ambition  of  reducing  our  naval  power,  for- 
getting that  it  was  by  the  friendship  of  England  that  she 
possessed  a  navy  at  all ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  February,  she 
issued  her  famous  proclamation,  "  that  free  ships  should  make 
free  goods."  This  meant  tliat  all  neutral  nations  should 
continue  to  carry  all  kinds  of  articles  to  powers  at  war  with 
one  another,  without  search  or  question,  except  such  goods 
as  were  expressly  specified  in  treaties.  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Prussia,  Fnuice,  and  Spain,  all  leadily  entered  into  thig 
league,  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  *  Armed  Neutrality," 
tiie  object  of  which,  though  ostensibly  to  control  all  belli- 
gerent powers,  was  really  to  suppress  the  naval  power  of 
Engiand.  HoSaad  loudly  eulogised  this  league,  but  did  not 
yet  fentnie  to  join  it;  but  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
stores  to  our  garrison  in  Gibraltar,  whilst  her  ships  were 
busy  oarrying  supplies  to  the  Spanish  besiegers.  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke,  tbeieibrey  on  the  2M  of  March,  informed  the  States 
that,  naksi  the  stipidated  succours  were  furnished  within 
three  we^,  England  wooki  suspend,  pro  tempore^  the  regu- 
lations in  fliTOiir  of  the  Dutch  connneroe.  The  States  still 
refused  to  fiBmish  the  SDCOoam,  and  at  the  specified  time  the 
privilegm  in  question  were  so^tended,  though  count  Welderen 
still  oontinned  in  Londan,  and  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  at  the 
Hague.  It  was  endent  that  fiolland  could  not  long  con- 
tinue in  this  position,  and  Frederick  of  Prussia  was  soliciting 
Catherine  of  Eussia  to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  protect 
the  Dutch  conunerce  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  If 
Frederick  could  have  prevailed,  he  would  have  stirred  up  a 
universal  crusade  against  England  ;  but  Catherine  was  not 
rash  enough  for  this  quixotism. 

It  appeared,  however,  as  if  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
bent  on  uniting  to  pull  down  our  long- envied  ascendancy ; 
and  as  if,  while  maintaining  a  most  exhausting  conflict 
with  our  own  colonies  in  a  distant  part  of  the  globe, 
we  should  be  called  on  to  do  battle  single-handed  against 
the  rest  of  the  civilised  world.  So  far,  however,  from  the 
courage  of  England  sinking  under  the  prospect,  it  rose  only 
the  more,  as  it  always  has  done  under  such  circumstanccB. 
A  more  energetic  spirit  manifested  itself,  both  in  govern- 
ment and  in  people;  and,  had  the  same  ^-igour  been 
exhibited  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  insurrec- 
tion, not  only  would  that  hnfve  been  promptly  suppressed, 
but  all  those  European  complications  prevented. 
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We  return  now  to  the  American  campaign.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1779,  proceeded  to  carry  into 
effect  his  plan  of  removing  the  war  to  the  Southern  States. 
The  climate  there  fiavoured  the  project  of  a  winter  campaign, 
and,  on  the  day  after  Christmas-day,  Sir  Henry  embarked 
five  thou«ind  men  on  board  the  fleet  of  admiral  Arbuthnot. 
But  the  weather  at  sea  at  this  season  proved  very  tem- 
pestuous, and  his  ships  were  driven  about  for  seven  weeks. 
Many  of  his  transports  were  lost,  some  of  them  were  taken 


Charlestown  Neck,  whilst  Arbuthnot  proceeded  with  his 
ships  up  the  Ashby  River. 

It  was  the  1st  of  April  before  they  could  break  ground 
before  the  city.  All  the  forces  which  Clinton  could  muster, 
after  collecting  reinforcements  by  land,  were  seven  thousand ; 
whilst  the  Americans  in  the  city  were  almost  as  many, 
though  including  a  considerable  body  of  militia.  General 
Lincoln  was  in  command  of  the  American  forces;  and 
plenty  of  time  having   been   allowed,  he   had,  by    the 


ADMIBAL  RODIfET.      FROU  AN  AUTHENTIC  X^ORTBAFr. 


by  the  enemy ;  he  lost  nearly  all  the  horses  of  the  cavalry 
and  artillery,  and  one  vessel  carrying  the  heavy  ordnance 
foundered  at  sea.  It  was  the  11th  of  February  when  he 
landed  on  St.  John's  Island,  about  thirty  miles  jfrom 
Charlestown.  He  then  proceeded  to  plan  the  investment  of 
Charlestown  with  admiral  Arbuthnot ;  but  he  was  not  on 
good  terms  with  that  officer,  and  this  threw  great  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  prompt  action.  It  was  the  29th 
of  March  before  he  could  cross  the  Ashby  River  and  land  on 


assistance  of  French  engineers,  greatly  strengthelied  the 
defences.  They  had  erected  a  chain  of  redoubts  across  the 
peninsula,  from  Cooper's  River  to  Ashby  River,  and  had 
built  a  strong  citadel  in  the  centre.  All  these,  and  other 
works,  ditches,  and  abattis,  were  made  formidable  with 
cannon,  and  by  numerous  batteries,  wherever  the  place 
could  be  approached  by  water.  Besides  these,  there  was  ^ 
bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  over  w|uch  large  ships 
could  not  pass;  and  admiral  Arbuthnot  had  to  b'ghtefi 
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others,  to  get  them  over  into  what  is  called  Five  Fathom 
Hole.  Inside  this  bar  lay  the  American  admiral,  Whipple, 
with  nine  Bhipe,  with  guns  ranging  from  sixteen  up  to  forty- 
four.  Close  behind  Whipple's  squadron  was  Fort  Moultrie, 
on  Salliyan's  Island,  made  much  more  formidable  than  in 
1776,  when  it  did  so  much  execution  on  admiral  Parker's 
squadron.  Whipple  retired  as  the  Fnglish  ships  advanced, 
and  eventually  posted  himself  under  the  walls  of  Charles- 
town,  sinking  some  ships  across  Cooper's  River,  without 
which  precaution  the  English,  on  entering  that  river,  would 
have  raked  the  American  lines.  No  sooner  had  Clinton 
completed  his  first  parallel,  and  begun  to  plant  his  batteries, 
than  Arbuthnot  sailed  boldly  past  Fort  Moultrie,  losing 
only  twenty-seven  men  from  its  fire,  and  took  his  station  as 
near  to  the  town  as  the  sunken  ships  would  admit. 


the  town,  and  cut  off  Lincoln's  supplies.  Lord  Comwallis 
was  sent  to  scour  the  country,  and  so  completely  did  he  effect 
this,  that  Lincoln  was  compelled  to  offer  terms  of  surrender. 
These  were  considered  too  favourable  to  the  Americans,  and 
the  siege  continued  till  11th  of  May,  when  the  English  were 
doing  such  damage  to  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  suffer- 
ing so  much,  that  they  threatened  to  throw  open  the  gates,  if 
Lincohi  did  not  surrender.  In  this  dilemma,  Lincohi  offered 
to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  Clinton  before,  and  the 
English  general  atisented  to  his  proposal.  On  the  12th  of 
May,  the  Americans  grounded  their  arms,  and  marched  out 
according  to  the  terms  settled,  namely,  that  the  regulars 
were  to  remain  prisoners  of  war,  the  militia  to  return  home 
as  prisoners  cm  parole.. 
The  number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  upwards  of  six 


THE  HAGUE,   HOLLAIH). 


Sir  Henry  Clinton  then  summoned  Lincoln  to  surrender ; 
but  he  declared  that  he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  last, 
and  jost  at  this  moment  he  was  further  reinforced  by  seven 
hundred  regular  troops,  under  general  Woodford.  Clinton 
opened  Ids  batteries  with  destructive  effect,  and  hearing 
^^t  Lincoln  had  posted  his  cavalry  outside  his  lines,  to  keep 
^fS^n  his  communication  with  the  country,  he  sent  that 
'^^hing  officer,  colonel  Tarleton,  with  his  horse,  to  dislodge 


Ik, 


On  the  night  of  April  14th,  Tarleton  c&me  suddenly 

the  American  cavalry,  at  a  place  called   Biggin's 

^-^dge,  and  put  them  to  the   route,  capturing  all  their 

n'^'gg^^  stores,  and  several  hundred  horses,  of  which  the 

p  ^^iglish  had  great  need.    This  success  opened  the  passage  of 

^s)oper'g  Riverj  and  enabled  Clinton  completely  to  invest 


thousand,  including  one  thousand  American  and  French 
seamen.  The  governor,  Rutledge,  and  a  number  of  mem« 
bers  of  the  council,  had  made  their  escape  from  the  town 
whilst  they  could ;  but  the  deputy-governor,  and  the  rest  of 
the  council,  Lincoln,  and  six  other  generals,  commodore 
Whipple,  and  his  officers,  with  four  hundred  pieces  of 
ordnance,  &c.,  remained.  The  whole  American  squadron 
was  taken  or  destroyed.  Congress  was  dreadfully  dis- 
appointed in  expected  reinforcements  from  the  French  fleet 
in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spaniards  in  Florida ;  but  both 
these  nations  were  too  busy,  endeavouring  to  make  conquests 
for  themselves,  to  think  about  their  allies.  The  Spaniards, 
during  this  time,  made  themselves  masters  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Florida.    The  news  of  this  blow,  which  laid  the 
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-whole  south  open  to  ihe  English,  carrwd  comteniAticn 
throughout  the  j»tates ;  a»d,  arriving  in  Engknd  at  the 
close  of  the  Gordon  riots,  Mcmcd  to  restore  the  tpirits  of  the 
English.  ^ 

The  to\ni  of  Charltstown  b«Dg  now  in  hie  jtonmUm,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  proceeded  to  reduce  the  whole  prorinoc  to 
obedience.  He  issued  prockuMitiom,  caUing  on  the  well- 
0  flirted  young  laen  to  form  tbemBclTe*  into  n»litary  bodies, 
and  to  act  in  support  of  tfie  king's  twx^  pledging  himself 
that  they  should  never  be  cabled  upon  to  narch  beyoaid  the 
frontiers  of  North  Carolina  on  the  one  tide,  or  those  cf 
Georgia  on  the  other;  and  he  aaeured  the  inhabtiantt  at 
Lirge  of  the  utmost  ptotection  of  person  and  property,  so 
long  as  they  continued  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects  of  the 
crown.  In  the  meantime,  lord  Comwallis  continued  to 
enforce  these  proposals  by  the  movements  of  his  troops. 
Iltaring  of  a  considerable  body  of  Virginians,  horse  and  foot, 
under  colonel  Buford,  which  had  been  on  their  way  to  relieve 
Charlestown,  but  were  too  late,  and  were  eneamped  ofi  the 
banks  of  the  Santee,  he  diipatched  ^le  impetooos  Tarleton, 
with  a  body  of  hotse,  to  attack  them.  Tarleton  accom- 
})l;.<hed  a  inarch  of  one  hundred  and  fire  mil«s  in  fifty-four 
hours,  and  coming  up  with  Bnford's  force  on  the  borders  of 
the  province,  summoned  him  to  surrender  on  the  Mine  terms 
accepted  by  Lincoln  at  Charlestown.  Buford  refased ; 
Av hereupon  Tarleton  feU  upon  him,  and  speedily  put  his 
-whole  detachment  to  the  route.  Buford  fled  headlong,  with 
nearly  all  his  cavah7 ;  but  the  greater  part  of  hie  infantry 
\\  ere  cut  to  pieces,  while  Tarleton  only  lost  five  men,  and 
had  fifteen  wounded.  Buford,  who  had  shown  neilber  skill 
nor  courage,  complained  loudly  of  Tarleton's  unnecenary 
cruelty  ;  but  the  fad  waa,  that  his  wh<^  spedes  of  warfare 
was  of  tlwt  guerilla  and  dftrt-devil  kind,  which  li  ^enenJly 
as  bloody  as  it  is  dieisive. 

This  aflair  of  Waxfaawi  prostnted  the  power  of  Hiiigtwn 
in  SoiTth  CaroliMk  Numbers  of  the  peopfe  ilcckcd  in  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegianoe,  whilst  others  entoQed  tknusivw 
under  the  banner  of  the  crown,  A  number  of  the  drief 
inhabitants  of  Chariestown  issned  an  addroi,  dectaring 
their  abiiorrenec  of  tiie  severities  practised  by  governor 
Rutledge  and  his  cAoen^  and  their  nefw  having  wished 
to  quit  their  allegiance  to  Um  crown  of  England,  and  their 
consequent  joy  in  returning  to  it. 

Could  Sir  Henry  Clinton  have  remained  in  this  quarter, 
he  would  without  doubt  have  steadily  carried  his  victorious 
arms  northward  till  he  had  everywhere  restored  the  rule  of 
England.  But  he  was  completely  crippled  by  the  wretched 
management  of  the  miserable  government  at  home,  who 
seemed  to  expect  to  reconquer  America  without  an  anny. 
At  thia  cruris  he  received  news  that  the  Americans  were 
mustering  in  strong  force  on  the  Hudson,  and  that  a  French 
fleet  was  daily  expected  on  the  coast  of  New  England  to 
co-opf^rate  with  them.  Had  the  government  maintained  a 
sufficient  fleet  on  tlK?se  coasts,  no  French  fleet  would  have 
darod  to  have  aj.proached  ;  had  there  been  a  sufficient  army 
for  th<^  <l(»f.!ncc  of  New  York.  Sir  Henry  need  not  have 
proc«!>.n''l  thither,  except  by  a  steady  victorious  route  by 
land.  Bur  with  his  miserable  fragment  of  an  army,  and 
the  ab^oncp  of  any  proper  naval  force,  he  was  now  compelled  i 
to  embark  for  New  York,   leaving    lord    Comwallis    to ' 


mamtain  the  ground  obtained  ho  Sonth  Caraiina  as  w^  m 
he  coukl  with  a  body  of  four  tkmsnad  men.  His  sceond  in 
command  was  lord  Rawdon,  a  yonng  offiscr  wbo  had 
distiagui^ed  himself  greatly  at  tbe  battle  of  Bunker'is  HiU, 
and  who,  like  Comwallia,  his  chscf,  wns  destined,  in  after 
years,  to  occupy  the  distingiuBhed  poat  of  goveenor^gcneral 
of  India,  with  the  snoeessive  titka  of  eari  Moisn  aad 
marquis  of  Hastmgs.  The  chief  baaineai  of  CocawaUis  W9a 
to  maintain  the  status  gained  in  Sowth  Carolina)  bat  he  waa 
at  libertv  to  make  a  move  into  North  Caroiina  if  he  tfaonglit 
it  pronging.  Before  Clinton  left  he  issaed  a  firesh  pro- 
clamation,  dechviag  aU  priBOKis  on  paiole  in  Sontii 
Carolina  free,  except  those  taken  at  Charlestowm  or  Fort 
Moultrie,  or  such  as  were  u  aotual  eovfiaenMixi. 

General  Clinton  embarked  en  the  6ih  of  June  §at  Kew 
York,  and  scarcely  had  he  left  when  the  royalists  of  North 
Carolina,  in  spite  of  his  advice  to  them  to  remain  quiet  till 
lord  Comwallis  could  march  to  their  support,  which  conld 
not  well  be  till  autumn,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  made  confident  by  the  success  of  Clinton  in  South 
Carolina,  rose  in  considerable  numben  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  were  speedily  attacked  and  dii^persed  by  the  militia  of 
the  province.  This  imprudence  of  the  royalistB  brought 
down  the  vengeance  cT  the  Fepcblicane  upon  them.  They 
were  everywhere  attacked — in  every  part  of  North  Carolina 
— ^insulted,  plundered,  and  imprisoned.  Their  sofferings 
were  frightful.  To  escape  from  their  fiirioas  and  vindictive 
countrymen,  eight  hundred  of  them  united  under  a  colonel 
Bryan  and  managed  to  reach  Camden,  in  Sooth  Carolina. 
hot  in  a  nM»t  pitiable  oonditaon.  They  wen  moot  of  them 
men  of  pro|>erty,  hot  their  property  was  oonfiscatcd ;  they 
had  not  seen  their  ihnttttoi  fcr  umay  nmths,  and  had  been 
Kving  in  the  woods  in  the  nooi  terrible  daatitstioB.  They 
wore  Undly  roenvod,  and  nltodl  tlMnasim  to  a  detach- 
ment of  BntiA  mMtn  with  this  ofcjeet  of  tohJintlnf  their 
injuries  on  their  oppreoMia. 

Congrasyalanaed  at  the  twofrai  of  the  SngliBh  in  Sonth 
Caroliaa,  had  naide  extnwrAHiy  eitela  to  iwafegoe  tlie 
republican   party   in    5orth    CatoifaHk      Tbof    darected 
Wai&iagton  to  aend  thither  a  ooMidsinble  part  of  Us  amy, 
consisting  d^iefly  of  Marylaad  and  I>dawavs  troops,  under 
the  command  of  the  Goman  goacial,  Von  Ralb.   On  the  fall 
of  Charlestown,  general  Gates,  who  had  aoqtdred  a  high 
but  spurious  reputation  upon  the  surrender  of  Burgoynei 
chiefly  through  tbe  able  agency  of  Arnold,  was  sent  to  take 
the  chief  command  over  Von  Kalb.     In  marching  towards 
South  Carolina,  the  American  army  suffered  severely  from 
the  tropical  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  scarcity  of  food. 
Gates  led  them  through  a  country  of  alternating  swamps 
and  sandy  deserts,  called  by  the  Americans  pine-barreos- 
The  troops  lived  chiefly  on  the  lean  cattle  which  they  found 
scattered  through  the  woods,  on  green  Indian  com,  toA 
peaches,  which  were  plentiful,  being  indigenous  to  the  state 
of  Louisiana.    But  great  as  the  sufferings  of  the  army  wei^i 
the  rumour  of  its  approach  produced  a  decided  effect  on  th^ 
republicans  of  South  Carolina.     They  showed  themselrc* 
again  boldly,  and  numbers  of  those  who  had  taken  service  it^ 
the  English  army  deserted,  and  were  ready  to  throw  thcHJ' 
selves  into  the  American  ranks.     Some  of  them  went  ov^ 
with  all  the  pettifogging  cunning  comprised  under  tb^ 
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app^lation  of  Yankee.  One  LisIa  v«8  pvomment  in  this 
liiie.  lie  had  sworn  atiegiaace,  and  had  ghown  suek  zeal  in 
fEiToiir  of  ike  K>j9l  came,  that  he  had  been  made  an  offioer, 
and  placed  in  eonmand  of  a  battaiion  of  nolitia.  This  man 
took  care  to  reoeiine  the  efeihes,  avma,  aad  aMmiinitioB  for 
hie  foiee  hem  the  royal  stores,  and  then  marched  off  with  it, 
and  put  faiinaslf  under  tbe  oommand  of  the  Anerican  oolonel 
Sumpter,  iriiD  was  soon  after  twice  deHeafced-HWiee  at  Bocky 
Mount  acd  enoe  at  Hahging  Rook. 

Aman^it  other  cifeuHKtenoas  of  Mi  disg^raMMAil  kind,  one 
of  the  mostatpoeiooswas  the  condnet  of  a  eokniel  of  militia, 
who  wss  sent  to  escort  some  siek  and  wounded  English 
eokiierB  to  Chariestown,  but  wiK>  oanied  them  into  North 
Carolina,  and  g»re  then  np  to  Von  Kalb. 

Lord  Rawdon,  who  was  lying  at  Camden,  where  he  had 
halted  his  men  to  protect  them  from  the  heat,  was  joined 
there  by  lord  Cornwallis  early  in  August.  The  entire  force 
when  united  did  not,  however^exceed  two  thousand  men, 
whilst  the  troops  of  Gates  amounted  to  six  thousand.  The 
British  general,  notwithstanding,  advanced  briskly  to  meet 
the  Americans,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  August 
the  two  armies  met  rather  unexpectedly,  and  some  skirmish- 
ing  took  place,  after  which  they  halted  in  position  t«Il  near 
daybreak  in  the  morning. 

When  the  day  appeared,  ComwaUis  saw  that  the  ground 
he  occupied  was  so  favourabfe  that  it  rendered  his  in- 
feriority of  numbers  of  little  conseqnanoe.  He  therie£bff«  drew 
out  his  forces  for  immediate  action.  Swamps  to  the  right 
and  left  narrowed  the  ground  by  which  the  Americans  coaM 
approach  him,  and  inrming  his  troops  into  two  lines,  com- 
manded by  lord  Bawdon  and  general  Webster,  he  attacked 
the  Americans  under  Gates  and  quickly  put  them  to  the  rout. 
The  Virginian  militia  ran  most  nimbly,  and  sought  refuge  ia 
the  woods.  Gates  himself  galloped  away,  bdieving  all  was 
lost,  and  never  halted  till  he  reached  Chark>tte,  about  eighty 
miles  off.  The  only  men  who  fboght  well  were  two  brigades 
of  regulars  uiidi»  th«  command  of  the  German,  Von  Kalb, 
who  kept  his  ground  against  the  troops  of  lord  Bawdou  Ibr 
tlirce-quartera  of  an  hour,  sggtaming  repeatad  chaigesof  the 
bayonet  unmored ;  but  Yon  Katt)  fell  mortally,  woonded, 
and  the  last  of  the  Americans  then  gave  way  and  fled  for 
their  lives  in  all  directions.  Tarleton  with  his  cavalry  was 
at  their  heels,  and  pursued  them  to  Hanging  Boek,  upwards 
if  twenty  miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  The  whole  way 
was  strewn  with  arms  thrown  away,  with  the  dead  and  the 
wounded ;  not  an  officer  was  left  with  any  of  his  company 
nbout  him,  except  such  an  were  taken  prisoners  and  these, 
^ith  the  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  more  than  the 
whole  British  army  engaged.  The  whole  of  the  baggage  and 
artillery  were  taken  as  prizes. 

The  American  congress,  which  had  imagined  Gates  a 
greater  officer  even  than  Washington,  because  he  bad 
captured  Burgoyne  through  the  ability  of  Arnold,  though 
Washington — ^from  envy,  as  they  supposed— had  always  held 
a  more  correct  opinion,  now  saw  their  error.  No  sooner 
Was  this  victory  at  Camden  achieved,  than  Cornwallis 
<li;jpatched  Tarleton  after  general  Sumpter,  who  was  march- 
ing on  the  other  aide  of  the  Wateree  on  his  way  into  South 
Carolina.  Tarleton  started  after  him  with  a  couple  of 
liundred  of  cavalry,  and  rode  so  sharply  that  he  had  left 


half  his  littk  foree  behind  him,  when  he  came  up  with  him 
near  Caiiawba  Ford,  and  fell  upon  his  &r  superior  force 
without}  a  mosnent's  hesitation,  killing  and  wounding  one 
hundred,  and  taking  captive  upwards  of  two  hundred,  with 
all  Sumpter's  baggage,  artillery,  and  one  thousand  stand  of 


Gontwv^lss  now  annoonoed  to  the  royalists  of  North 
Caidina  that  he  would  soon  send  a  force  for  their  defence, 
and  adyimeed  to  Charlotte.  He  next  took  measures  for^ 
punishing  those  who,  like  Lisle,  had  pretended  to  re-aecept 
the  allegtanee  of  £nglaiMi  only  to  relapse  into  a  double 
treadMry.  He  dachunsd  that  all  such  being  taken  should  be 
treated  as  traatam,  and  hanged.  These  severe  measures 
were  osfried  into  execution  on  some  of  the  prisoners  taken 
at  Camden  and  Augusta,  and  others  were  sliipped  off  to  St. 
Augustine.  This  system  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  cruel, 
for  the  Americans  were  certain  to  adopt  it  in  retaliation,  as 
they  did,  with  a  frightful  ferocity,  when  the  royalists  were 
overthrown  in  South  Carolina,  and  avowedly  on  this  gi-ouiid. 
Lord  Hawdon,  following  the  example,  wrote  to  his  officers 
that  he  would  give  ten  guineas  for  the  head  of  any  dcfcoiler 
from  the  volunteers  of  Lreland,  and  five  only  if  brought  in 
alive.  One  of  these  atrocious  lettexs^was  intercepted,  and 
published  by  the  Americans,  who  were  only  too  ready  to 
plead  it  as  a  jostifieation  of  worse  bnttalities.  Lord  Rawdon 
dechured  that  sndi  threats  were  only  made  to  intimidate 
soldiers  pkytting  to  desert ;  but  this  is  one  of  those  threats 
which  no  civilised  inai  ought  under  any  drcumstanoes  to  utter. 

Scarcely  had  lord  Cornwallis  commenced  his  march  into  the 
interior  of  North  Carolina,  and  scarcely  had  he  dispatched 
major  Ferguson  with  a  corps  of  Amerioan  royalists,  to  ad- 
vance through  the  country  towards  the  frontiers  of  Virginin, 
when  this  corps  received  another  i»oof  of  the  wisdom  of  loid 
Barrington's  theory  of  keeping  out  of  the  woods  and  hills. 
Major  Ferguson  was  attacked  near  the  pass  of  King*s  Moun- 
tain by  swaras  of  wikl,  rude  riflemen,  many  of  theiu  mounte^l, 
from  Virgiaia,  Kentucky,  and  the  AUeghaniee,  who  shot 
dawn  and  exterminated  nu^or  Ferguson's  troops  almost  to  a 
man,  the  major  fiJUing  amongst  the  rest.  The  victora  gave 
a  prompt  proof  of  their  xj^  adoplioa  of  k)rd  Cornwallis's 
teaching,  by  hanging  ten  of  tlie  prisoners.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis was  harassed  by  similar  hordes  of  flying  and  creeping 
skinnisbeiB,  who,  on  being  pursued,  fled  into  the  dejuhs  of 
the  woods,  and  returned  at  fresh  places  like  swarms  of 
tropical  flies.  Hearing  the  ne^'S  of  the  slaughter  of 
Ferguson's  force,  he  returned  to  Charlotte,  retracing  Ms 
march  through  most  rainy  weather,  terrible  roads,  and 
almost  totally  destitute  of  provisions.  Cornwallis  fell  ill  on 
the  road,  and  lord  Rawdon  had  to  assume  the  command.  It 
was  not  till  the  29th  of  October  that  the  army  resumed  its 
original  position  near  Camden;  and  general  Leslie,  who 
had  been  also  dispatched  to  co-operate  with  Cornwallis  iu 
Virginia,  was  recalled,  but  was  obliged  to  return  by  tea. 
Tlie  only  successes  in  this  unfortunate  ex|»e(litiou  were 
obtained  by  the  indefatigable  Tarleton,  who  again  ile- 
feated  Sumpter,  nearly  killing  that  gencml.  In  tiie  mjan- 
time.  Gates  had  been  superseded  by  Greene,  who  was 
ordered  to  march  against  Cornwallis ;  but  the  season  now 
checked  the  movements  of  both  armies,  and  further  ^jro- 
ceedings  were  deferred  to  the  next  year. 
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At  New  York  there  had  been  mach  Buffering  in  both  the 
British  army  and  the  population.  The  fleet  of  admiral 
Arbuthnot  had  not  long  sailed  with  the  troops  of  Sir  Henry 
•Clinton  to  Charlestown,  when  the  winter  set  in  with  a 
severity  which  had  not  been  experienced  in  the  memory  of 
man.  The  rivers  and  estuaries  of  the  sea  were  soon  frozen 
up,  and  by  January  the  North  River  was  covered  with  ice 
do  thick,  that  the  greatest  army  and  the  most  ponderous 
artillery  might  have  crossed  to  New  York  with  perfect 
safety.  This  occasioned  great  alarm  in  the  inhabitants,  lest 
Washington  should  seize  on  this  opportunity,  during  the 
absence  of  the  main  army  and  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
attack  it  with  all  his  force.  Knyphausen  made  all  possible 
preparations  for  defence,  landed  the  seamen  firom  the  ships 


the  ice  to  White  Plains,  where  they  surprised  a  fort,  aud 
took  the  commandant  of  the  district  and  his  garrison 
prisoners.  The  distresses  of  Washington's  army  increasing 
fearfully,  neither  men  nor  officers  having  either  much  food  or 
decent  clothing  in  such  inclement  weather,  numbers  walked 
away,  so  that  his  army,  nominally  thirty-five  thousand  men, 
did  not,  in  reality,  amount  to  twelve  thousand.  Whole 
brigades  now  b^;an  to  declare  that  they  would  return  home, 
unless  speedy  relief  arrived.  The  officers  presented  a  memo- 
rial to  Washington,  declaring  that  they  had  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  the  legislature !  ^^  Reason  and  experience,^^  they 
said,  *'  forbid  that  we  should  have  any.  Few  of  us  have  privato 
fortunes ;  many  have  families,  who  are  already  suffering  every- 
thing that  can  be  received  firom  an  ungrateful  country ."  They 
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of  war,  and  enrolled  the  inhabitants  in  bodies  to  support 
the  regulars  and  the  militia. 

But  Washington  was  in  no  condition  for  such  an  enter- 
prise ;  he  was  himself  in  the  most  deplorable  plight.  The 
congress,  who  had  little  money  and  less  credit,  left  him  and 
his  army  to  the  mercy  of  fiunine  and  the  elements  in  his  head- 
quarters at  Morristown.  The  British  had  well  scoured  and 
exhausted  the  surrounding  country  in  the  preceding  year  ; 
and  Washington  found  himself,  after  urgent  but  vain 
appeals  to  congress,  compelled  to  make  fresh  levies  of  pro- 
visions wherever  he  could  find  them.  In  one  of  th«e 
marauding  raids  on  their  own  countrymen,  the  so-called 
lord  Stirling  was  driven  firom  Staten  Island,  with  the  loss  of 
a  considerable  number  of  his  men.  In  the  following  month, 
February,  the  English  made  a  more  successful  march  across 


protested  that  their  wives  and  children  were  starving,  and 
that  they  would  retire  from  the  service.  Tliis  roused  the  con- 
gress sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  send  commissioners  to 
examine  the  state  of  Washington's  camp.  These  fully  con- 
firmed the  reports  of  Washington  and  the  complaints  of  the 
army.  They  stated  that  the  soldiers  had  received  no  pay 
for  five  months ;  that  they  were  penniless,  and  destitute  of 
all  credit ;  but  the  congress,  though  it  promised  relief,  dii 
not  or  could  not  send  any ;  and  on  the  25th  of  May,  two 
Connecticut  regiments  paraded  under  arms,  declaring  that 
they  would  abandon  the  camp,  and  seek  subsistence  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Washington  found  it  difficult  to 
suppress  this  state  of  mutiny ;  aud,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  enabled  him  to  keep  any 
portion  of  the  army  together.    He  entertained  the  tnoaU 
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gloomy  fonbodii^^  and  hk  published  letters  fallj  deaoa- 
strated  that  he  lelt  il  impoasibld  fcv  the  staies  to  cotttiaue 
the  contest  vitlKMit  the  aid  pronised  bf  France. 

Encouraged  hf  this  mifleriihle  state  of  the  American  army, 
general  Knyphausen  dispatdied  brigadi^s  ^Matthews  and 
Stirling  into  N«w  Jersey. .  They  knded  at  Elimbethtown 
Pttnt  on  the  7^  of  Jone,  and  the  next  day  marched 
tovank  Sfnn^field.  They  expected  that  the  people,  weary 
of  the  misoies  of  the  war,  would  join  them,  but  they  did 
not  do  so,  and  ih&f  found  Uteuselves  attacked  l^  bodies  of 
regulars  and  of  nulitiA  which  Washington  sent  against 
them,  aad  who  kept  up  so  hatasaiDg,  though  irregular,  a 
species  of  warlwe,  that  they  agaia  letreated  to  Eli«abeth- 
town  Point.  Ajb  tiiis  crisis  Sir  Henry  Clinton  urivied 
from  Chariartown  and  joined  Kaypimisen,  and  Washington 
descended  fimm  his  hiUs  to  defend  Springfield.  Sir  Henry, 
to  divide  his  attention,  oedened  some  e^oluticms  in  the 
direction  of  West  Point,  and  Washingtos,  deoeiyed  by  the 
ieint,  B&aiched  towaids  Porapton  to  defend  Wm^  Point, 
ik^ving  general  Qreene  ai  SpcingfteJd.  Clinton,  having 
gained  his  olfeot,  mosrad  in  full  Ibfoe  on  Springfield, 
defoaial  Gieene  before  Wasfaingtea  oould  return  to  hi& 
ateistaace,  and  hud  the  plaoe  in  ashes.  This  done,  Sir 
Henry,  who  was  in  daily  expectation  of  the  ttcnral  of  the 
French -fleet  and  atmuBOdaL,  rBtoxBed  to  New  Yxsrk  on  the 
25th  of  June. 

The  news  «f  th^  approach  nf  the  FjkucIl  ssoeoon  iwas 
brought  by  La  Fayette,  who,  much  to  the  jey  of  Washing- 
ton, and  of  America  genenUly,  again  jre^ched  the  Sifaates, 
landing  at  Boston  in  A^iil  He  airnonneed  that  the  ^t, 
commanded  l^  the  GbcTidier  de  Ternay,  oon^ted  of  seven 
ttil  of  the  line,  wHk  nnmerouB  emaUer  vessels,  and  brought 
orer  six  tbouflftAd  teoope,  under  the  €ompte  de  lUicfaam- 
beau.  Bui  this  was  oiUy  the  first  division;  another  was 
non  to  £[>ll9w,  wMeJbi,  bowever^  never  resohed  Atmerioa. 
The  news  spread  a  wild  joy  through  the  now  deapMiiaag 
eoontry,  every  one  beiag  svfkaently  <;Qnvinoed  tfi^t  without 
,  foreign  aid  the  contest  was  hopeless.  Coiigtess  exerted 
itself  to  raisd  money  in  order  to  put  the  ara^  into  a  more 
lespectable  condition  befoue  these  quick-eightsd  allies,  on 
(heir  arrival,  should  spy  o^t  the  nnkedness  of  the  land.  Bills 
vere  drawn  on  FrankUn  and  Jay  in  Paris,  and  ten  imllions 
of  dollars  were  denuuided  firon  the  states  of  the  union 
vithin  thirty  days.  Vsin,  however,  were  the  sijruggles  to 
this  end.  The  French  st^uadron  reached  Rhode  Island  on 
tlie  Idth  of  July,  and  Washington's  amiy  was  still  nearJy 
ihoelesa  and  shirtless. 

Tbe  Comte  de  Roehambean  had  seen  considerable  service 
in  the  wais  in  Germany,  but,  although  a  man  of  experience, 
he  was  still  without  any  purticular  military  talent ;  talking, 
indeed,  of  nothing  but  martial  affairs,  and  ready  to  display 
^  you  1^  stcategy  on  his  table  or  bis  snuff-box ;  yet,  if  we 
Ve  to  bc^eve  the  acute  Mirabeau,  he  was  a  m&n  thoroughly 
incapable.  He  had  fought  against  prince  Ferdinand,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Mindea,  but  these  things  had  not  made  him 
'^  Tarenne  or  a  Luxemburg.  The  French  government,  how- 
ever, had  most  judiaiously  sotut  out  the  fleet  and  army  with 
^ustmctioBS  calculated  to  prevetit  the  mischiefs  otherwise 
likely  to  arise  irom  rivalry  betwixt  the  offieera  of  the  two 
"tipfwMfi  so  lately  «08suea,  and  which  bad  so  dissfcttonsly 


shown  ihemaelves  on  the  former  arrival  of  ihe  French  under 
Suffnen  and  D'Estaing.  Rochanibeau  and  his  officers  were 
to  serve  under  Washington  as  the  cownmuder^in-ehief,  who 
was  now  made  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  French  army. 
Amerioan  oficere  were  to  command  French  affioei-s  of  equal 
raAk,  and,  in  all  military  transactions,  American  geut^mls 
were  to  sign  before  French  ones. 

Still,  the  Americans  and  the  Fwaach  did  not  a^^ree  very 
well.  The  Ameriosns  cowplained  Umt  tbe  French  had 
arrived  too  late  in  the  season  to  be  of  ^  in  that  campaign, 
and  tke  French  complained  Uiat  the  Americans,  ev^  then, 
were  unpnipaved  to  oo-oiierate  with  them.  AVawhington, 
however,  declared  himself  ready  £or  an  attack  on  New  York ; 
but  then  Rochanibeau  nepiied  that  iit  would  be  better  to  wait 
for  the  expected  and  «Meh  larger  fleet  of  De  Guichiii. 
Before  De  €uichea  appeeried,  the  English  admiral,  Graves, 
arrived,  with  six  ships  of  war,  thus  increasing  the  English  &u  - 
periociity  at  eea,and  De  Ternay  fomd  himself  blockaded  in  the 
harbour  of  Newport,  and  Bochaabeau  was  glad  to  entrench 
himaQlf  on  BJbode  Islaad,  and  absMdoa  all  idea  of  attacking 
^w  York.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  his  part,  planned  an 
sittAck  on  Bochanbeiitt  with  the  army,  while  the  French 
fleet  Uockaded  in  New])ort  harbour  should  be  attacked  by 
admiral  Arbntbnol.  But  Clinton  and  Axbuthnot  were 
ai  variaaeiw  and  the  admhral  did  not  proioptly  and  cordially 
eaeend  the  views  of  C^intcm.  He  went  dowly  round  X/)Dg 
Island,  te  place  himself  in  eoojunetioii  with  the  general ; 
whilst  CliiktoA  embarked  eight  thovnand  troops,  and  ap- 
proached the  position  of  Boc^mbsau.  But  Arbnthuot 
strongly  contended  c^gainst  4he  Mempt,  deckring  Rochain- 
beau  too  lormidahly  6>rtified,  aod  Washington,  at  the  same 
time,  advancing  from  his  position  witb  a  large  force, 
finddenly  passed  the  North  Bivier  and  approached  King's 
Bcidge,  as  if  meditating  «n  attack  on  New  York.  These 
ciremnstanices  induced  Clinton  reluctantly  to  return  to  New 
York.  Washington  retreated  to  hds  old  ground  at  Morris- 
town,  and  Arbuthnot  remained  blockading  De  Ternay 
before  Newport.  Neither  party,  therefore-,  could  do  more 
than  be  sitill  for  ike  remainder  of  the  season.  Clinton  was 
completdy  crr[^)tod  for  any  decisive  acUon  by  the  misemble 
modicum  of  troops  wiiich  the  English  government  had 
furmshcd  bim,  and  the  enemy  now  knew  that  the  fleet  of 
De  Gnifihen  was  not  likely  to  arrive  this  season. 

This  fleet  had  found  enough  to  do  to  cope  with  admiral ,. 
Bodney  in  tbe  West  Indian  waters.  Bodney,  with  twenty 
sail  of  the  line,  came  up  with  De  Guichen's  fleet  of  twenty- 
three  sail  of  the  line,  besides  smaller  vessels,  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th  of  April,  off  St.  Lucia.  He  came  into  action 
with  it  on  the  17  th,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  iU  line,  and 
might  have  obtained  a  most  complete  victory,  but  several  of 
his  captains  behaved  in  the  worst  possible  manner,  paying  no 
attention  to  his  signal.  The  Sandwich,  the  admirarii  ship, 
was  greatly  damaged  in  the  action,  and  the  French  isailed 
away.  Bodney  wrote  most  indignantly  home  concerning 
the  conduct  of  the  captains,  and  one  of  them  was  tiiod  and 
broken,  and  some  of  the  others  sharply  censured ;  but  thoy 
were  protected  by  the  spirit  of  faction,  and  escajK^d  thtir  duo 
punishment.  Rodney,  finding  he  could  not  bring  the  French 
again  to  ongago,  jAit  into  St.  Lucia  to  relit,  and  land  his 
wounded  men,  of  wlwm  he  had  three  hundred  and  fifty ;  be- 
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sides  one  hundred  and  twenty  killed.  De  Guichen  had  suffered 
far  more  severelj.  Rodney  again  got  sight  of  the  French 
fleet  on  the  10th  of  May,  between  St.  Lucia  and  Martinique ; 
but  they  avoided  him,  and  made  their  escape  into  the 
harbour  of  Fort  Royal.  Hearing  of  the  approach  of  a 
Spanish  fleet  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  great  number 
of  lesser  vessels  and  transports,  bringing  from  ten  thousand 
to  twelve  thousand  men,  Rodney  went  in  quest  of  it,  to 
prevent  its  junction  with  the  French;  but  Solano,  the 
Spanish  admiral,  #)ok  care  not  to  go  near  Rodney,  but, 
reaching  Guadaloupe,  sent  word  of  his  arrival  there  to 
De  Guichen,  who  managed  to  sail  thither  and  join  him. 
This  now  most  overwhelming  united  fleet  of  France  and 
Spain  left  Rodney  no  alternative  but  to  avoid  an  engagement 
on  his  part.  He  felt  that  not  only  our  West  India  Islands, 
but  the  coasts  of  North  America,  were,  so  far  as  human 
agency  was  concerned,  at  its  mercy ;  but  Providence  had 
decreed  otherwise.  The  Spaniards  had  so  crowded  their 
transports  with  soldiers,  and  made  such  wretched  provisions 
for  their  accommodation,  that  the  most  destructive  and 
contagious  fever  was  raging  amongst  them.  This  was 
quickly  communicated  to  the.  French  vessels ;  the  mortality 
was  more  than  that  of  a  great  battle,  and  the  combined  fleet 
hastened  to  Martinique,  where  they  landed  their  soldiers 
and  part  of  their  seamen  to  recruit.  They  remained  at  Port 
Royal  till  the  5th  of  July,  only  to  disagree  and  quarrel 
more  and  more.  Proceeding  thence  to  St.  Domingo,  they 
parted,  De  Guichen  returning  to  Europe,  as  convoy  of 
the  French  home^bound  merchantmen ;  and  Solano  sailing 
to  Havannah,  to  co-operate  with  his  countrymen  in  their 
designs  on  Florida.  Thus  this  mighty  armada  was  dis- 
persed ;  Rodney,  sending  part  of  his  fleet  to  Jamaica,  was 
enabled  to  proceed  to  join  Arbuthnot  at  New  York,  with 
eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  fbur  frigates.  The  news  of  his 
approach  reached  the  French  and  Americans  there,  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  return  of  De  Guichen  to  Europe, 
and  spread  the  greatest  consternation.  To  consider  what 
was  best  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  a  meeting  was 
proposed  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  betwixt  Waiiiington 
and  Rochambeau,  which  took  place  on  the  21st  September. 
During  his  absence,  Washington  left  the  army  under  the 
command  of  general  Greene,  and  he  directed  all  the  con- 
tinental troops  to  adopt  the  black  and  white  cockade — a 
mingling  of  the  cockades  of  Prance  and  America — as  a  sign 
of  amity.  But  when  the  American  and  Flrench  commanders- 
in-chief  met,  they  knew  not  what  measures  to  propose ;  and 
Clinton,  on  his  part,  was,  at  the  same  moment,  equally 
embarrassed  by  his  situation.  He  had  ahready  written  home 
desiring  his  recall ;  and  he  now  sent  one  of  his  most  confi- 
dential officers,  brigadier-general  Dalrymple,  with  a  secret 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  urging  more  strongly  the 
utter  impossibility  of  his  effecting  anything  with  the  mere 
handful  of  men  under  his  command,  and  with  a  total  want 
of  confidence  between  himself  and  admiral  Arbulhnot. 

At  this  moment,  a  discovery  took  place  which  had  a 
starUing  effect  on  the  Americans,  and  was  calculated  to 
inspire  the  most  gloomy  views  of  their  condition.  General 
Arnold,  who  had  fought  his  way  up  from  the  humble  station 
of  a  horsedealer  to  that  which  he  now  held,  had,  on  all 
occasLona,  shown  hitwa^i-f  an  officer  of  the  most  daring  and 


enterprising  character.    He   had   a   genius  for  planning 
expeditions  and  campaigns ;  and,  when  he  was  steered  to 
follow  his  judgment,  was  certain  of  success.    To  him  was 
undoubtedly  owing  the  surrender  of  the  army  of  .Burgoyne. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that,  if  he  had  been  made 
commander-in-chief,  he  woiild  have  brought  the  war  to  a 
much  earlier  couclusion  than  the  more  cautious  Washington. 
It  may  still  be  a  question  whether  this  might  not  have  been 
the  fact.    But,  even  in  that  republican  country,  the  origin 
of  Arnold  never  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of.    WhSst 
the  very  men  who  were  ridiculing  the  ranks  and  titles  of 
Europe,  were  apeing  them  to  a  degree  which  made  general 
Lee,  in  a  letter  to  Patrick  Henry,  exclaim,  "  I  would"  as 
lief  they  put  ratsbane  into  my  mouth  as  the  *  Excellency ' 
with  which  I  am  daily  crammed,**  they  seem  to  have  felt 
an  instinctive  repugnance  to  give  Arnold  too  much  honour. 
Arnold,  justiy  conscious  of  his  great  military  talents,  felt 
this,  and  invariably  resented  it.    Nor  was  it  merely  that 
congress  stinted  him  in  those  honours  and  important  com- 
mands which  the  man's  genius  told  him  he  deserved,  and 
which  it  would  have  been  for  the  glory  of  his  country  to 
confer  upon  him,  it  withheld  what  he  deemed  just  claims  for 
the  outlay  which  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  the  services 
he  had  rendered. 

Having  been  appointed  military  governor  of  Philadelphia, 
after  its  evacuation  by  general  Clinton  in  1778,  as  a  post 
where  he  might  recover  ifinom  the  severe  wounds  which  he 
had  received  in  the  recent  campaign,  he  commenced  a  style 
of  living  much  too  magnificent  for  his  finances,  for,  with  all 
his  abilities,  Arnold  was  a  vain  and  expensive  man.  He 
married  a  beautiful  young  hidy  of  that  /city,  one  of  the 
heroines  of  the  recent  absurd  Mischianza^-^  marriage  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  republicans,  for  the  fiw5t  of  the 
lady  hiEiving  figured  in  the  great  Howe  ye^«  proves  that  she 
was  of  a  family  holding  royalist  opinions.  Rumours  to  h\B 
disadvantage  were  soon  afloat,  originating  in  this  cause,  for 
whatever  he  did  was  regarded  by  the  stanch  whigs  with  an 
unfavourable  eye.  . 

Congress  was  the  more  ready  to  listen  to  charges  against 
him,  because,  involved  himself  in  debts  incurred  by  bis 
extravagance,  he  pressed  them  for  large  claims  upon  them, 
which  they  had  no  means  to  satisfy.    Commissioners  were 
selected  by  them  to  examine  his  claims,  and  these  men, 
appointed  for  their  hard,  mean  natures,  reduced  his  demands 
extremely.     Arnold  appealed  to   congreas   against   their 
decision ;  a  committee  of  like  character  was  chosen  to  hear 
the  appeal,  and  this  decided  that,  so  far  from  the  com- 
missioners having  allowed  him  too  littie,  they  had  allowed 
him  too  much.    Arnold  uttered  his  indignation  at  such 
treatment  in  no  measured  terms,  and  the  consequence  wu 
that  he  was  arrested,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  on  various 
charges  of  pecuhition  in  his  different  comman^ii  and  for 
extortion  on  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.    Some  of  these 
were  deckred  groundless,  but  others  were  pronounced  to  be 
proved,  and  Arnold  was  condemned  to  be  reprimanded  hy 
the  commander-in-chief.    This  put  the  climax  to  his  wratk 
Washington,  who  had,  in  Arnold's  opinion,  been  as  unjustly 
exalted  and  favoured  for  his  defeats  and  delays,  as  he  himself 
had  been  envied  and  repressed  for  his  brilliant  exploits,  was  of 
all  men  the  one  from  whom  hecoukl  not  receive  with  patience 
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a  formal  condemnation.  This  sentence  was  carried  into 
effect  in  January,  1779,  and  Arnold,  stung  to  the  quick, 
was  prepared  to  perpetrate  some  desperate  design.  He 
made  no  secret  of  protesting  that  the  condact  of  congreift, 
and  the  charges  brought  against  him,  were  the  result  of 
the  most  ungrateful  and  malicious  feelings  towards  him,  both 
in  government  and  in  individuals.  He  had  always  de- 
npunced  ihe  calling  in  of  the  French,  and  regarded  the?e 
allies  with  sentiments  of  unconcealed  aversion,  as  being  the 
living  evidences  of  the  disgrace  of  his  country,  which,  by 
bolder  and  honester  counsels,  might,  he  averred,  have  freed 
herself. 

Yet,  with  these  gloomy  ^nd  resentful  aentimenta  raging 
in  his  mind,  congress  belied  their  own  public  condemnation 
of  him,  by  appointing  him  to  the  responsible  post  of  the 
command  of  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  which  was  the 
key  to  all  intercourse  betwixt  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States.  / 

At  the  very  time  he  received  this  appointment,  he  was 
actually  in  correspondence  with  colonel  Robinson,  an  of&cer 
of  general  CUnton'a  staff,  declaring  that  he  was  become  con- 
vinced of  the  more  righteous  cause  of  the  mother  country, 
and  that  ne  was  prepared  to  testify  this  by  some  sigaal 
service  to  his  king.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  August  of 
the  present  year  when  Arnold  assumed  his  command  at 
AYest  Point;  and  Clinton  lost  no  time  in  opening  a 
direct  correspondence  with  him,  throogh  which  such 
singular  advantages  were  offered.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
employed  as  his  agent  in  this  corraBpondenoe  a  young 
officer  of  high  promise  in  his  profession,  and  of  considerable 
literary  talento,  nuyor  John  Andre,  acyutant-general  and 
aid-de-camp  to  Sir  Henry.  Andr^  was  the  son  of  Swiss 
parents,  and  had  been  educated  at  G^neya,  though  his 
parents  resided  in  England.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
a  mercantile  career,  but,  by  preference,  adopted  a  military 
one;  and,  by  his  amiable  and  accomplished  manners,  a 
handsome  person,  and  a  generous  and  chivalric  disposition, 
was  greatly  beloved  by  all  around  him,  his  commander-in- 
chief  especially.  In  England,  he  had  been  the  friend  of  the 
pdpular  writer,  Mias  Seward,  who  was  the  friend  also  of  the 
afterwards  distinguished  men,  Southey  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  In  the  society  of  the  Sewards  he  also  met,  and 
became  paasionately  attached  to»  the  beautifiil  Honora 
Sneyd,  afterwards  the  second  wife  of  Lord  Edgeworth,  the 
fiither  of  the  celebrated  Maria  Edgeworth.  Andn$  was 
accepted  by  Miss  Sneyd,  but  iirply  rejected  by  her  father, 
and  sought,  in  this  expedition  to  America,  a  forgetfulness  of 
his  unconquerable  attachment.  It  is  remarkable  that,  once 
being  with  Mias  Seward  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  and 
going  with  her  by  appointment  to  see  some  of  the  scenery  of 
that  district,  one  of  the  persons  who  were  to  join  the  party 
at  a  certain  spot  declared  to  his  companions  that  he  had, 
in  a  vision,  seen  a  gentleman  come  with  Miss  Seward,  and 
that  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  he  wis  destined  to  be  hange^i . 
On  major  Andr^  riding  up  with  Miss  Seward,  he  was  struck 
with  horror  at  seeing  the  person  of  his  vision. 

Andrd  now  corresponded  with  Arnold  under  the  name  of 
"  John  Anderson ; "  and  Arnold  replied  under  that  of 
'•  Gustavus."  As  Clinton  was  naturally  anxious  to  bring 
this  hazardous  correspondence  to  a  close,  he  pressed  Arnold 


to  come  to  a  speedy  decision,  promising  him  rank  in  tlie 
army  and  a  high  reward  in  return  for  the  promised  ser- 
vices-—fiamely,  the  surrender  of  West  Point,  with  all  its 
dependent  forts  and  stores,  including,  as  a  matter  of  couise, 
the  command  of  the  Hndsoil,  and  the  terror  and  distrust 
which  this  act  would  spread  through  the  American  army. 
The  absence  of  Washington  at  the  meeting  with  Rociiam- 
beau  at  Hartford,  was  seised  on  as  a  proper  opportunity  for 
a  personal  and  final  conference  ou  the  subject.  Major 
Andr^  was  sdected  by  general  Clinton  to  meet  Arnold 
on  neutral  ground.  The  place  selected  was  on  the  westero 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  Clinton  strongly  et^jdned  him  to 
enter  on  no  account  within  the  American  lines,  to  assame 
no  disguise,  or  to  be  the  bearer  of  any  written  documents. 

Accordingly,  Andrd  was  sent  on  board  the  Vulturft  sloop 
of  war  to  sail  close  to  the  appointed  spot ;  and,  in  the  night 
of  Friday,  the  22nd  of  September,  he  was  put  out  in  a  boat, 
which  was  dispatched  for  him  by  Arnold,  and  met  Arnold  at 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Smith,  declared  by  some  authorities  to  be 
within,  and  by  others  wijihout,  the  Ajnerican  posts,  anl 
strictly  on  neutral  ground.  There,  wkile  Washington  was 
conferring  with  Rochambeau  on  the  best  means  of  attacking 
the  English,  Andr^  and  Arnold  were  conferring  on  the  best 
means  of  betraying  the  Americans.  D&y  dawned  before  the 
whole  preliminaries  were  settled,  though  the  chief  point  was 
determined — n&mely^  that  West  Point  should  be  sar- 
rendered  to  the  Engli^  on  the  following  Monday.  Andre 
was  prevailed  on  to  remain  with  Arnold  the  greater  part  of 
the  day ;  and  then,  on  going  down  to  the  shore,  he  foaal 
that  the  boatman  who  had  brought  him  out  refused  to  carry 
him  back.  According  to  one  account,  the  Tultttre  had 
shifted  her  anch^aga,  in  consequence  of  a  gun  having  been 
brought  down  and  mad«  to  bear  on  her  tinknown  to  Amol  1. 
This  excited  suspioiott ;  and,  when  Andr^  returned  to 
Arnold  at  Smith's  hoose,  ho  gave  him  a  pass,  and  adriaed 
him  to  travel  by  land  to  King*s  Ferry^  and  there  to  cross. 
He  insisted  that  for  this  purpose  he  must  assume  a  disgaifie, 
and  travel  under  his  assumed  name  of  John  Anderson.  So 
little  was  Andre  apprehensiye  of  danger,  that  he  not  only 
disobeyed  the  injunction  of  his  commander-in-chief  in  this 
particuUir,  but  in  the  fiur  more  important  one  of  csrryiog 
written  papers,  whkh  he  concealed  in  his  boot. 

He  was  proceediDg  in  all  apparent  safety  when  j  approach- 
ing the  Tillage  of  Tarrytown,  three  militiamen,  or,  as  stated 
by  others,  "skinnem/'  a  speciei  of  maaraaders  haunting  the 
skirts  of  the  American  army,  as  others  oaUed  ^'cow-boys ' 
did  those  of  the  British  camp,  and  who  were  playing  at  cards 
by  the  wayside,  suddenly  sprang  forwafd,  and,  seizing  his 
Mdle,  demanded  who  he  was.  AndH,  beiag  on  tteutial 
ground,  exoeeded  his  feraer  incautaon,  and  instead  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  men  were  Atihericana,  in  which 
case  Amokl's  pass  was  his  security,  he  asked  ihe  men  who 
they  were,  and  being  answered  "  firom  below,*'  which  was  the 
pass  for  New  York,  replied,  ^  and  so  am  I.*' 

By  this,  disooTering  that  he  was  a  British  officer,  tbo  mm 
began  to  search  him,  and  soon  made  prize  of  his  fittal  papeis- 
Starting  too  late  from  his  surprise,  Andrd  offered  them  his 
watch  and  a  purse  of  gold  too,  with  promises  pf  a  greater 
reward  from  the  English  commander;  but  in  vain.  His 
captors  conducted  him  to  their  commanding  officer,  lieu- 
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teoant-colonel  Jameson.  Jameson  read  the  papers,  and 
determined  to  send  them  express  to  Washington,  retaining 
Aiulre  as  prisoner  till  he  received  further  orders.  It  is 
alleged  that  Jameson,  though  he  was  acquainted  with 
Arnold's  handwriting,  had  been  so  stupid  as  not  to  perceive 
that  general^s  concern  in  the  affair,  and  therefore,  having 
dispatched  his  measenger  to  the  commander-in-chief,  also 
wrote  a  full  account  of  it  to  Arnold,  as  the  commander  of  the 
district.  It  is  certain  that  Washington  declared  that 
Jameson  showed  ^^  egregious  folly  ^*  in  the  transaction,  and 
that  Arnold  was,  by  a  communication  from  Jameson,  duly 
warned  of  the  discovery. 

When  this  startling  letter  reached  Arnold  at  his  head- 
qaarteiB — ^which  were  at  one  Robinson's  house,  not  within 
the  lines  of  West  Point,  but  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 


handkerchief,  as  a  flag  of  truce,  he  bade  the  men  row  to  the 
Vulture.  The  white  flag  secured  him  impunity,  both  from  the 
American  lines  on  shore,  and  from  the  guns  of  the  Vulture. 
He  was  received  safely  on  board,  made  himself  known,  and 
was  conveyed  securely  to  New  York.  It  is  remarkable  how 
easily  Arnold  could  himself  escape,  though  he  did  not  take 
the  same  effectual  means  for  Andre's  safety.  Thus— how 
different  his  fate  to  that  of  unhappy  Andr^  I — ^Arnold  was 
received  with  a  warm  welcome  by  Clinton  and  the  English 
officers,  though  he  had  not  secured  the  advantages  offered, 
and  though  Andre  was  the  apparent  sacrifice  for  his  treason. 
He  was  immediately  made  a  colonel  in  the  British  army  with 
the  local  rank  of  major-general,  and  received  a  payment  of 
six  thousand  pounds  as  compensation  for  his  loss  by  the 
change.    He  soon  after  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of 


WEST  POINT,  ON  THE  HUDSON. 


Hudson,  and  some  miles  lower  down — he  was  hourly  expect- 
ing the  arrival  there  of  Washington  from  his  interview  at 
Hartford.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  25th.  Two  of  Wash- 
ington's aides-de-camp  had  already  arrived,  and  they  were 
break&sting  with  him  and  his  staff  when  the  express  arrived 
from  Jameson.  He  opened  the  letter  bringing  him  such 
terrible  tidings;  but,  mastering  his  feelings,  he  requested 
the  officers  to  proceed  with  breakfast  whilst  he  made  a  com- 
munication to  his  wife,  who  had  not  risen.  Then  he  dis- 
closed to  her  the  appalling  fsu^t,  which  had  the  effect  of 
throwing  her  into  an  instant  swoon.  But  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  He  left  her  lying  insensible,  descended,  and 
desired  the  officers  to  tell  general  Washington,  on  his  arrival, 
that  he  was  suddenly  called  to  West  Point,  and,  mounting 
his  horse,  rode. off.  Arriving  at  the  Hudson,  he  put  off  in 
a  boat,  and,  on  reaching  the  mid-stream,  taking  out  a  white 


America,  declaring  the  public  grounds  for  his  abandonment 
of  the  republican  cause,  and  calling  on  the  continental 
troops  to  follow  his  example. 

Scarcely  had  Arnold  left  his  house  when  Washington 
arrived  there,  and,  hearing  that  he  was  gone  to  West  Point, 
went  after  him.  No  Arnold  could  be  found  ;  and,  whilst 
Washington  was  wondering  at  the  circumstance,  colonel 
Hamilton  brought  him  the  dispatch  of  colonel  Jameson, 
which,  in  Arnold's  absence,  he  had  opened.  Washington 
thus  learned  the  whole  mystery,  and  soon  after  received  a 
letter  from  Arnold,  on  board  the  Vulture,  justifying  his 
proceeding,  and  entreating  that  his  wife  might  not  suffer  on 
his  account ;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Americans 
that  she  did  not — a  generous  fact,  which  we  record 
with  the  more  pleasure,  because  such  facts  are  thinly  sown 
on  the    part   of  the   Americans   in  this  war.      She  was 
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Buffered  to  join  hat  hosband  at  the  dcee  of  the  year  at 
New  York. 

But  very  diff<aent  was  the  treatment  of  major  Andr^. 
On  him  the  Americans  let  &11  att  the  yindictive  fury  which 
they  could  not  wreak  on  Arnold.  Er&a.  Washington  here 
forgot  his  wonted  justice  and  moderation.  No  sooner  did 
A]idr4  learn  that  Arnold  was  oat  of  danger  than  he  freely 
acknowledged  his  own  name  and  his  rank  in  tlie  British 
army.  He  wrote  to  Washington,  declaring  that  he  had 
done  nothing  but  what  his  duty  to  his  king  required,  and 
that  he  had  not  assumed  any  mean  disguise  in  carrying  out  his 
orders,  but  merdy  for  his  own  safety  in  carrying  them  into 
•  xecution.  All  such  reasoning  was  lost  on  Washington, 
^vlio  had  a  trait  of  deep  stemiMBs  in  his  character,  which, 
uuder  his  present  smart  at  the  perfidy  of  Arnold, 
degenerated  into  cruelty.  He  gave  no  reply,  though  Andr^ 
in  his  letter  had  pointed  out  to  him  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
had  iu  his  hands  a  number  of  Ammcan  gentlemen  who  had 
broken  their  parole  to  lord  Comwallis,  and  entered  into 
coDspiracy  against  the  British  government.  He  reminded 
him  that  they  might  be  had  in  exchange  for  him,  or  that  his 
treatment  might  afiect  theirs.  He  oonclodedt  with  expres- 
sions of  confidence  in  the  generosity  of  Wadiington  —  a 
generosity  which  he  was  not  destined  to  see  exerdsed  in 
his  case. 

AVashington's  only  answer  was  to  appoint  a  board  of 
inquiry  to  examine  tibe  case,  which  consisted  of  twdve 
American  officers  and  two  foreigneia,  banm  Steuben  and  La 
Fayette.  The  judge-advocate,  Lawrence,  was  one  of  the 
board,  and  general  Greene  the  president.  Poor  Andr^  was 
not  allowodl  any  advocate,  any  witness,  or  any  friend. 
General  ClInioD,  the  moment  he  was  aware  of  the  arrest  of 
Audrd,  sent  a  letter  to  Washington,  stating  that  Andi^  had 
gone  on  shore  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and,  at  the  time  <^  his 
arrest,  ww  tntveOittg  wnder  a  pass  from  AmoM,  the  com- 
mander of  the  district.  To  this  ksitar  wis  added  one  from 
Arnold,  confinaiBg  both  points,  and  asserting  that,  being 
then  the  oosaauuMkr  of  the  district,  he  had  a  frill  right  to 
issue  such  protectaoos.  Clinton  therefore  requested  Wash- 
ington to  liberate  Andr6  immediately.  To  this  letter 
Washington  did  not  deign  the  civility  of  a  reply  till  after  a 
lapse  of  four  days,  and  after  the  board  of  officers  had  declared 
Andro  a  spy. 

General  Clinton,  astonished  at  this  extraordinary  severity, 
60  opposed  to  the  whole  mild  tenor  of  t*ie  English  in  such 
cases  throughout  the  war,  wrote  again  immediately  to  Wash- 
ington, stating  that  he  thought  the  board  c<mld  not  be 
rightly  infbmiod  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
that  it  was  of  the  highest  consequence  to  humanity  and 
Washington's  own  reputation  that  he  should  be  fally 
apprised  of  the  true  facts  before  he  put  such  a  sentence  into 
execution ;  that,  to  insure  this,  he  was  sending  to  him  a 
deputation,  conrfsting  of  lieutenant-general  Robertson,  the 
Hon.  Andrew  Elliot,  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  Hon. 
William  Smith,  chief- justice  of  New  York.  On  the  13th  of 
October  the  three  commismoners  arrivi*<l,  but  >Va8hington 
refused  to  see  any  of  them,  and  only  permitted  general 
Kobertson  to  have  an  interview  with  general  Grwne.  In 
this  interview  Robertson  urged  the  fact,  that  Andre  had 
gone  ashore  under  a  h»g  of  trace,  as  proved  by  Arnold's 


own  letter ;  but,  uafcitimatdy,  Andr^,  with  that  ineautiow 
frankness  which  distinguiMied  his  whole  proceedmgs,  had 
admitted  before  the  board  that  he  had  made  no  use  of  a  flag 
of  truce,  and  this  was  immediately  seued  on  by  Greene  as 
decisive.  Robertson  then  remindod  Greene  of  the  oondnct 
of  theEogtiBhinsuchcflDBes;  of  m(n^  thanonemstanee,ift 
which,  at  the  interoesBion  of  t^  oommander-in-chief.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  had  delivered  up  acknowledged  spies.  He 
pointed  out  one  especial  case,  that  of  capftain  RobidsoD,  a 
clearly-proived  American  spy,  who  at  Washington^  particokr 
intercession  had  been  given  up  to  him.  He  added  that 
major  Andre  was  high  in  the  esteem  of  Sir  Henry  ClintOD, 
and  that  this  was  mi  especial  opportunity  fcft  Washington 
to  return  the  courtesy — a  oofirtesy  which  the  EngKsh 
commander  was  anxious  to  promote,  as  tending  greatly  to 
soften  the  horrors  of  war. 

But  all  such  arguments  were  lost  on  Greene,  and  R<>bert- 
son  then  spoke  more  firmly  on  the  military  law  of  the  case 
He  dedared  that  no  military  tribunal  in  Europe  would 
decide  the  case  of  Arnold  to  be  that  of  a  spy ;  urged  that 
tibe  opinion  of  generals  Rochambeau  and  Knyphausen  should 
be  taken  on  the  subject.  The  fact  is,  U^t  the  greater  part 
of  ^  American  genecals  had  ^een  taken  from  the  ploagb- 
tail,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  deeply  read  in  mihtary 
jurisprudence;  but  it  was  not  their  ignorance  but  their 
passion  whidi  misgoided  them.  Tfac^  were  determmed  to 
hang  Andre  becaose  Arnold  had  escaped  from  them,  and  aU 
argument  was  thrown  away.  As  we  have  been  compelled 
to  say  before,  we  most  repeat,  that  w«  believe  that  no  such 
acts  of  public  magnanimity  can  be  found  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  American  republic  as  are  scattered  throos^  tiiat  of  any 
other  nation  of  modem  tknes,  Washington,  who  had 
always  exceeded  his  countrymen  in  jnstiee  and  moderation, 
at  least  in  this  case  wholly  abandoned  hims^  to  hisiteent- 
ment,  refused  this  most  righteous  and  proper  plea  to  take 
the  <^pinion  of  the  only  oonpetait  judges,  and  determined 
that  the  Mntenoe  should  be  execated  without  aay  mitiga- 
tion. 

RolMrtaon  did  not  content  himself  with  his  statonenta  to 
Greene ;  he  repeated  them  in  a  letter  addreased  direct  to 
Washington  himself,  and  Arnold  once  more  renewed  tjs 
statements  and  entreaties,  but  in  vain.  There  was  only  one 
idea  which  influenced  the  American  mind,  and  that  vas  i*' 
possible,  to  secure  Arnold.  It  was,  therefore,  carefully 
sug-gijsted  by  Washington  himself,  though  he  did  notventort 
to  make  a  direct  proposition  on  the  subject — ^that  AraoW 
should  be  given  up,  on  the  condition  of  Andre's  liberation'. 
Captain  Aaron  Ogden,  who  carried  the  letters  from  Wash- 
ington and  Andre  to  the  British  posts,  was  instructed  to 
propagate  this  idea  amongst  the  British  officeis  at  Panhe 
Hook,  by  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  genwal  Clinton,  aw^.  o* 
course,  rejected  with  the  disgust  inaepaiaibie  from  al* 
honourable  minds. 

But  it  was  not  in  this  circuitous  mode  that  this  idea  va? 
alone  offered  to  the  English  commander ;  general  Green? 
proposed  it  directly  to  general  Robertson  in  their  oflWal 
interview,  and  Robertson  assured  Sir  Henry  Clinton  that  he 
answered  the  mean  suggestion  only  by  &  look  of  indignation. 
Andr^  himself  prepared  for  the  death,  which  he  saw  vs5 
inevitable,  with  resignation.     He  employed  his  prison  how* 
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in  vntto^  and  aketdking,  and  made  a  pen-^and-ink  portrait 
of  himaelf,  now  presenred  in  the  Trumbull  Gallery  at  Yale 
CoUega.  One  thing  only  troubled  him  ;  that  was,  that  be 
mKt  die  by  the  hatter,  and  not  bj  a  soldier's  death.  To 
mnpQ  thia  last  and  moat  undeserved  ignominy,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Washington  on  the  1st  of  October,  entreating 
that  this  might  be  allowed.  ^^  Buoyed,''  he  said,  "  above 
the  terrors  of  death  by  the  oonaoiousnesa  of  a  life  devoted  to 


he  simply  raisod  the '  bandage  from  his  eyes,^  and  said, 
"  I  pray  you  bear  me  witneea  that  I  meet  my  fate  like  a 
brave  man." 

No  sooner  was  he. thus  executed  like  a  felon,  than  his 
judges,  the  olfioers  who  had  witnessed  his  conduct  through 
theee  trying  circum&tano^,  and  Washington  himself, 
who  in  his  auger  had  forgotten  his  usual  courtesy  and 
t-emper,  were  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fortitude  and 
gentlemanly  oouduot  and  aocomplishments  of  this  too  open 
and  noble-minded  young  man,  who  was  as  yet  only  in 
his  twenty-niuth  or  thirtieth  year.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  nothing  oould  exceed  the  gentle- 
manly and  communicative  bearing  of  Andre.  He  seemed  to 
feel  it  as  a  point  of  honour  to  conceal  nothing  regarding 
himself,  to  reveal  nothing  that  might  implicate  any  one 
else.  Little  care  as  Arnold  had  evinced  for  his  safety  till  it 
was  too  late,  he  never  dropped  a  iyllable  of  censure 
upon  him.  On  the  other  hand,  all  this  fine  and  affecting 
demeanour  was  lost  on  the  Americans,  who,  whilst  they 
pretended  to  lament  his  fate,  never  oeased  coolly  to  press  it 
to  a  conclusion.  And  there  can  now  be  but  one  opinion  on 
this  transaction  anywhere,  except  in  America — that  it  is  a 
blot  upon  their  history,  and  upon  their  almost  solitary  great 
man,  which  nothing  can  ever  wash  cwt,  and  which  the 
virtues  and  nobleness  of  the  victim  only  rendor  the  darker. 
A  monument  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  Andr6  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  his  remains,  in  1821,  were  removed 
from  the  soil  where  they  had  been  so  vindictively  dis- 
honoured, and  carried  to  England, 

Arnold  continued  to  issue  his  addreBses  to  the  American 
people  and  army,  in  which  he  described  the  tyranny  and 
deceitfulness  of  the  American  government  in  the  blackest 
terma.    He  declared  that  he  had  always  been  disposed  to 
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lionourable  pursuits,  and  stained  with  no  aoiioQ  that  can  , 
give  me  remorse,  I  trust  the  request  I  make  to  your  excel-  ! 
^Dcy  at  this  serious  period,  and  which  is  to  soften  my  last 
moments,  will  not  be  rejected.     Sympathy  towards  a  soldier  i 
will  surely  induce  your  excellency  and  the  mjlitary  tribunal 
to  adapt  the  mode  of  my  death  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of 
honour.     Let  me  hope,  sir,  that  if  aught  in  my  character 
impresses  you  with  esteem  towards  me — if  aught  of  my  mis- 
fortunes marks  me  the  victim  of  policy  and  jiot  of  resent- 
meiit — I  shall  experience  the  operation  of  these  feelings  in 
your  heart,  by  being  informed  that  I  am  not  to  die  on  a 
gibbet." 

WashiBgton  did  not  even  vouchsafe  him  a  reply ;  but  the 
next  monuBg  he  was  led  forth  to  the  gallows.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  uniform  as  a  British  officer,  and  his  behaviour 
was  marked  by  firmness  and  compoeui-e,  till  he  beheld  the 
fatal  trce,  when  he  started,  and  said,  ''  Must  I,  then,  die  in 
this  manner?  "  But  he  added,  "  It  will  be  but  a  momen- 
tary pang."  He  advanced  to  the  gallows  with  a  firm  step, 
and  bandaged  his  eyea  himself  with  his  handkerchief.  Being 
then  told  that  he  might  speak  to  the  byrtandere  if  he  liked, 
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accept  the  very  liberal  conditions  of  the  mother  country, 
and  had  seen,  with  increasing  disgust,  its  disguise  and  con- 
cealment of  the  true  proposals  of  England  from  the  Ame- 
rican people ;  that  they  had  now  reduced  the  States  to  a 
country  of  widows,  orphans,  and  beggars;  had  allied  them- 
selves to  a  perfidious  and  bankrupt  nation,  which  hated 
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liberty  anel  the  protestaut  religion,  and  that  the  only 
Becurity  for  rational  fireedom  and  liberty  of  conscience  was 
in  the  return  to  the  mild  sway  of  England.  Congress 
replied  to  these  in  many  respects  just  reproaches  with 
violent  recriminations.  On  the  part  of  the  British,  the 
conduct  of  the  Americans  to  Andre  produced  no  alteration 
in  their  spirit  or  temper.  They  never  put  into  execution 
any  of  the  menaces  of  retaliation  only  employed  to  en- 
deavour to  save  that  unfortunate  officer.  They  continued 
to  treat  with  the  utmost  mildness  the  Americans,  who 
constantly  offended  against  the  laws  of  war ;  and  even  the 
forty  gentlemen  from  Charlestown,  who  had  flagrantly 
broken  their  parole,  and  gone  over  again  to  the  American 


soldiers  must  also  be  engaged  for  the  whole  war,  and  that 
the  officers  must  have  half-pay  for  life.  There  was  a  loud 
outcry  in  congress  on  this,  that  the  commander-in-chief  was 
intending  to  make  himself  a  dictator,  as  Cromwell  had 
done,  and  that  the  States  would  only  escape  from  one  king 
to  have  another  self-created ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  case 
rose  above  these  democratic  clamours,  and  the  proposals 
were  carried,  but  with  little  relief  to  Washington,  for  the 
regulations  were  doggedly  resisted  in  aknost  every  directioii, 
and  even  for  the  soldiers  he  had  found  it  ahDoet 
impossible  to  procure  subsistence.  He  still  continued  to 
occupy  his  position  on  the  highlands  above  the  HudsoD ; 
Bochambeau  in  his  camp  on  Rhode  Island,  and  ClintoQ 
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ranks,  were  merely  transferred  from  the  prison-ships  to 
Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  and  there  again 
their  parole  was  alio  wed  them,  but  under  stricter  surveil- 
lance. About  this  time  some  exchanges  of  prisoners  were 
effected.  Lincoln  was  given  up  for  major-general  Phillips, 
who  had  been  prisoner  since  the  surrender  of  Saratoga ;  but 
the  congress  still  refused  to  keep  their  engagement  with  the 
army  which  there  capitulated,  and  held  it,  in  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  honour,  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Washington  and  all  the  principal  officers  now  pressed  on 
congress  something  like  the  oonscription  which  France  soon 
after  adopted,  for  maintaining  the  army,  insisting  that  the 


in  New  York,    and  all  parties  retired  early  into  winter 
quarters. 

During  this  year  the  Americans  continued  to  hope  for 
relief  to  themselves  from  the  progress  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  but  derived  liUle  good  from  it,  though,  through 
their  exertions,  they  beheld  Holland  added  to  the  open 
enemies  of  England.  The  czarina  of  Busoa  expressed  her 
chagrin  at  the  UtUe  effect  which  it  produced,  declaring  that 
it  was  only  an  armed  nulUty;  whitet  her  fevourite  Jtfwl 
minister,  Potemkin,  declared  to  the  British  ambasBador,  Sir 
James  Harris,  that  it  had  been  concaved  in  mistake,  had 
been  perfected  by  vanity,  and  was  only  maintained  on  the 
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part  of  the  congress  by  pride  and  stubborness.  The  French 
themselves,  overwhehned  with  debts  and  difficulties,  showed 
symptoms  of  desiring  to  make  peace.  M.  Necker  proposed 
to  lord  North,  in  a  private  letter,  a  truce,  which  might  be 
extended  as  seemed  desirable,  during  which  the  belligerent 
powers  in  America  should  each  hold  the  possessions  which 
they  had  now  in  their  power;  but  George  III.  would  not  for 
a  moment  listen  to  any  such  terms.  At  the  same  time, 
France  openly  fgted  Franklin,  La  Fayette,  or  apy  other 
penon  who  had  taken  part  in  the  American  quarrel,  not 


ministers.  These  were,  to  purchase  Gibraltar  from  the 
English  on  conditions  which  should  restore  peace.  It 
appears  that  these  ideas  were  entertained  so  fsir  as  to  induce 
lord  George  Germaine  to  state  to  Hussey  that  such  a  pur- 
chase might  possibly  be  effected  if  Spain  would,  as  an  equiva- 
lent, yield  to  England  the  island  of  Porto  Rica,  the  fortress 
Slid  territory  of  Omao,  in  Honduras,  sufficient  coast  to 
create  a  fort  and  erect  a  fortress  in  the  Bay  of  Oran,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  the  purchase  of  all  the  artillery  and  stores 
in  Gibraltar,  together  with  the  payment  of  two  millions 
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omitting  such  compliments  in  her  seaports  to  Paul  Jones, 
whenever  he  brought  into  them  any  of  his  prizes. 

Spain  continued  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  entered,  at 
the  same  time,  into  secret  negotiations  with  England, 
through  Mr.  Hussey,  an  Irish  priest,  who  had  been  chaplain 
to  count  Almadovar  when  ambassador  in  London.  Hussey 
still  remained  in  London,  acting,  as  was  strongly  suspected, 
as  a  spy  for  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and,  through  him,  Richard 
Cumberland,  the  private  secretary  of  lord  George  Germaine, 
was  induced  to  make  the  Spanish  wishes  known  to  the 


sterling  for  money  already  expended  on  the  fortress,  and 
if  Spain  engaged  to  afford  no  further  assistance  to  his 
majesty^s  white  subjects  in  America,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
should  assist  him  in  reducing  them  to  obedience,  and  neither 
suffer  any  American  ships  to  enter  her  ports,  nor  American 
subjects  to  remain  in  his  dominions. 

Yet,  even  these  great  requisitions  did  not  seem  sufficient 
to  embolden  the  government  to  enter  seriously  on  so  un- 
popular a  transaction  as  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar.  They 
soon  grew  frightened  at  their  own  temerity,  and  receded  from 
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the  negotiation.  Afterwards,  however,  Richftrd  Cumber- 
land was  allowed  to  accompany  Husaey  to  Madrid,  aa  a  sort 
of  private  negotiator  on  tbis  subject;  but  Camberland 
renuiinel  tliore  eight  months,  holding  many  secret  con- 
ferences with  Florida  Blanca,  the  minister,  wMch  oame  to 
notliiiig.  The  English  goveroment  would  give  no  aasuranoe 
of  surrendenng  the  rock,  and  all  other  terms  of  peace  iwre 
treated  with  contempt.  In  the  end,  Cumberland  returned 
to  England  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  out  of  pocket, 
for  he  had  been  figuring  in  tlie  character  oi  a  real  ambas- 
sador in  the  Spanish  capital,  and  now  solicited  reimburse- 
ment in  vain.  Of  this  sura  which  he  expended,  he  assures 
US,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  he  never  recovered  one  farthing* 

But  the  most  serious  event — serious  preeminently  to  that 
country,  in  the  end— was  the  open  breach  with  Holland. 
The  Dutch  government,  though  declining  to  belong  to  the 
armed  neutrality,  had  been  long  taking  every  advantage  of 
assisting  the  Americans  by  supplies  from  their  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  by  general  trade  with  them.  They  had,  whilst 
nominally  at  peace  with  England — ^and  really  undw  im- 
mense obligations  to  her — gone  treacherously  xaudh  farther. 
Flattering  themselves  that,  with  nearly  all  the  workl  against 
her,  England  must  succumb,  they  had  long  been  secretly  in 
negotiation  with  the  insurgent  subjects  of  England^  and 
their  treachery  was  now  suddenly,  by  a  singular  ciroum- 
stance,  brought  to  the  light. 

Captain  Keppel,  cruising  in  the  Vestal  frigate-  OA  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  month  of  SeptsmbeTy  cap- 
tured one  of  the  American  packets.  On.  tlMi  ap|9ioaolk  of 
the  Biitish  boats  to  the  packet,  it  waa  ohMWed  thuA  sowe- 
thing  was  hastily  flung  overboarcU  A  saito  leaped  &o«i 
one  of  the  boats  into  the  sea^  and  snoceeded  ia  Beomiog  titis 
somctliing  before  it  had  sunk  h^pond  loaoh.  It  tuEtted  out 
to  be  a  box,  which  had  been  vuf^itod  with  laad^  ba:t  not  sitil- 
cieutly  to  render  it  so  rapid  in  its  daseent  aa  to  prevent  its 
seizure  by  the  British  tar.  0^  being  opened^  it  revealed  a 
mass  of  papers  belonging  to  an  Anenoan  em^savy  to  the  eoart 
of  Holland,  and  opened  up  a  long  coone  of  negotiatioQS,  and 
an  eventual  treaty  of  peaee  and  commerce  between  HoUajid 
ond  our  American  colwiies.  The  be^ra?  of  these  p^wrs  was 
discovered  on  board  the  packet^  in  the  person  of  Henfj 
Laurens,  late  president  of  the  United  States. 

It  appeared  that  so  long  ago  as  1778  WiUian  \j^  who 
had  formerly  been  an  alderman  of  L(»doA,  bi^  wlho  had 
now  become  the  accredited  agent  of  the  American  eongreea, 
had  entered  into  negotiations  with  John  de  Neufville,  a 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  and  Van  Berkel,  grand  pensionary 
of  that  city.  These  had  gradually  ripened  into  a  regular 
troaty  with  the  States  General,  which  was  drawn  up  so  that 
it  might  be  signed  at  any  time,  or  might,  if  circmnstances 
appeared  to  render  it  nocessary,  be  abandoned  and  d^ied. 
Th(^se  transactions  were  kept  profoundly  secret  from  the 
English  government,  with  whom  Holland  was  all  this  time 
at  peace ;  but  the  Americans  now  were  in  the  most  urgent 
distress  for  money,  and  they  dispatched  Laurens  with 
authority  to  offer  the  Dutch  still  lugher  commercial 
advantages  than  were  stipulated  for  in  the  drawn-up  treaty; 
on  thL>se  conditions  to  effect  the  signature  of  the  treaty  and 
liie  desired  loan. 
These  moat  important  papei-s,  together  with  their  bearer, 


w^m-e  sent  with  all  speed  to  England,  and  on  the  6th  of 
October  ex-pr«^dent  Laucens  wa»  aonducted  in  a  hackney 
coach  to  the  office  of  lord  George  Germaine,  where  he 
underwent  a  keen  scrutiny  of  six  hours  by  the  three 
secretariea  of  state  and  the  solicitor-general.  Laurens 
refused  to  answer  their  interrogatories ;  but  this  was  of  lo 
consequence^  his  pap^^s  explained  su^iently  the  objects  of 
his  minion.  He  was  oonunitted  to  Qlose  custody  in  the 
Tower  on  a  chaige  of  high  treason  and  copies,  of  his  papers 
were  forwarded  to  our  ambaesadoT)  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  at 
the  Hague,  who  was  instructed  to  demand  from  the  States 
General  the  disavowal  of  the  proceedings  of  Van  Berkel  and 
NottfviUe;  and  that  they  shoi^  be  punished  as  disturbers  of 
the  peaoe  betwixt  the  two  countries,  and  violaters  of  the 
rights  of  nations.  The  States  General,  confounded  by  the 
disooveiy  of  their  clandestine  negotiations,  remained  silent 
for  a  week,  and  then  only  replied  by  advancing  complaints 
of  violences  ootninitted  by  the  Briti^  navy  on  their  traders, 
and  of  its  having  insulted  the  Dutch  flag  by  seizing  some 
Ajoerioan  privateers  in  the  fort  of  the  island  of  St.  i^Iartin, 
under  the  veiy  guns  of  the  fort.  Sir  Joseph  did  not  allo\\ 
himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  demand,  but  again,  on  the 
12th  of  December,  a  month  after  the  presentation  of  liis 
memorial,  demanded  an  answer.  No  answer  w^as  returneil. 
At  this  time  two  great  parties  divided  Holland — that  of  the 
grand  pensionary,  Van  Berkel,  fetvourable  to  France  and 
America ;  and  that  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  favourable  to 
England.  The  party  of  Van  Berkel  was  in  the  ascendant. 
England  waa  compelled  to  declare  war  against  Holland  on 
the  20th  of  December,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  being  recalled  ])y 
the  king,  and  count  Welderen  receiving  his  passports  in 
London.  Welderen,  before  taking  his  leave,  request o*! 
to  )»^  some  fiiesh  papers  before  the  secretary  of  state,  but 
thia  was  deohnod,  the  nations  now  being  at  war ;  in  fact, 
the  Dutch  had  n»  sooner  been  compelled  to  take  an  o\^n 
coiwe  tbaA  they  began  to  repent  of  tlieir  proceedings,  and, 
could  they  bftve  foiseeen  the  loss  and  degradation  wbicL 
this  war  had  ia  stoce  Sw  them,  their  repentance  would  have 
been  much  deeper. 

The  parliament  was  disaolved  on  the  Ist  of  September, 
with  a  suddenness  whicl^  took  the  opposition  by  surprise. 
The  new  parliament  aaactnbled  on  the  21st  of  October,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  ministers  had  gained  a  cousiderabk 
accemion  ol  strength.  A  hundred  and  thirteen  new  men 
had  obtained  seats^  and  there  had  been  some  remarkable 
dianges.  Burke  had  been  thrown  out  by  his  Bristol  con- 
stituents, as  they  had  promised  him,  for  advocating  thv? 
catholic  claims  and  the  trade  of  Ireland ;  but  he  was  ro- 
imtated  aa  member  for  the  little  pocket  borough  of  Malion, 
in  the  intei'est  of  lord  Rockingham.  Admiral  Kepix?l  was 
thrown  out  by  the  government  iiii&uence  for  Windsoi-,  hue 
was  returned  for  8«irrey.  Two  catholics  —  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  tlie  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gaecoigne-^had,  in  the  nndst  of  the  Gordon  riot«, 
abjured  their  faith,  »nd  were  now  eagerly  returned  for 
Carlisle  and  Thursk.  Still  more  extacaordinary  men  appeanxi 
amongst  the  new  members  in  the  peraons  of  llichard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  and  William  Wilberforce.  AVilliaui 
Pitt  could  not  ^d  an  aveiule^to  the  house  at  first,  but  ui  a 
few  months  entered  for  the  close  borough  of  Appleby,  tLe 
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Boniittee  of  Sir  James  Lowtker.  From  BudLifiglMuaashire 
estate,  as  one  of  its  reprceeBtativeB,  TlMMiiaB  GrevfiUe,  a  aoii  of 
C;^arge  Gre&TiUe,  late  priiM  mittiatcr,  acid  br(9fcb«r  to  iiie 
yre^nt  «arl  Temple,  iot  earl  Templei  bro^or^ia*kw  of 
Ckatbam,  was  deceased  without  an  immediate  heir. 
Tbomas  Gre»Tille  was  remarkable  for  hia  magnifteeDt 
beqtjiSBt  of  his  Hbrary  to  the  British  Mttseum,  and  £br  09a- 
tifiiung  a  pvbbc  man  for  the  greater  part  of  half  a  oentary, 
bemg,  eren  tin  1S46,  and  almost  to  the  last^  m  active  iater- 
oourse  with  our  preseai  ministeES,  aad,  in  particiilar,  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Tiie  first  bosiiieBS  of  the  new  parliameiit  was  to  elect  its 
speaker,  and  lord  Greoi^  Germaine  proposed  Mr.  Charles 
^V'olfran  Cornwall  in  <^poiition  to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
who  had  girea  mortal  offenoe  by  his  opposition  to  miBisters. 
Lord  Gecyrge  lamented  that  Sir  Fletcher's  health  rendered 
his  relireneiit  neoeesaiy ;  bat  Sir  Fletcher  replied  that  his 
health  was  now  better,  and  tibat  lord  Geoige  GenoaiQe^ 
pretence  was  a  mockery  to  the  house.  Ministeis,  however, 
prevailed.  Mr.  Cornwall  was  elected  by  a  minority  of  two 
himdred  and  three  votes  against  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four. 

In  his  opening  speech  the  king  oongratolated  the  parlia- 

ment   on  the  sucoeealiil  SMumer  in  which  his  navy  had 

resisted  the  combined  endeavonrs  of  France  and  Spain,  and 

OQ  the  progress  of  his  arms  in  Georgia  and  Carohna,  which, 

be  hinted,  would  tend  to  bring  that  wakxpgj  contest  to  a 

Fpeedy  dose.    The  opposition  ridicnied  the  idea  that  these 

p&rtxal  successes  ooiiki  have  any  real  inflvienoe  on  the  war. 

They  strongly  resisted  the  nddresBes;  bat  were  left  in  heavy 

loinoritieB,  mncb  to  their  discouragement.    Lord  North — 

strong  in  his  new  psrliamentary  strength — moved  Inr,  and 

carried,  extraordinarily  large  grants  for  the  coming  year : 

ninety  tixynsand  men  lor  the  navy,  and  thirty-five  thousand 

for  the  army,  exoh»ive  of  the  invalids  at  home,  and  the 

Germane  already  in  ABserica.     The  whole  sum  voted  for 

the  expenditure  of  1761  was  upwards  of  twenty-five  millions 

fiterliog.     Nor  did  this,  as  it  proved,  suffice,  for  new  duties 

on  paper,  on  ahnanaos,  &e.,  were  imposed  during  the  year, 

and  still  the  d^t  grew  rapidly.    The  <^ppofiition,  defeated  in 

thdr  attempts  at  economy,  attacked   ministers  cm  other 

points.    Thomss  Towmdnnd  declared  that  it  was  neceeeary 

that  the  house  should  institute  an  inquiry  why  the  country 

^as  deprived  of  the  services  of  sudi  men  as  admiral  Kef^l, 

lord  Howe,   Sir  fiobert   Harland,   Pigot,   Campbell,   and 

Baningt(m,  and  Fox  pledged  himsdf  to  move  for  the  dis- 

Queeol  of  lord  Sandwidi,  and  censured  sevaf^y  the  promotion 

of  admiral  Falliser,  who  was  alleged  by  the  public  to  have 

prevented    the    victory    of  admiral    Keppel    off    Ushant. 

Admiral  PaUiser,  who  was  in  the  house,  defaided  himself. 

A  fierce  debate  arose,  which- ended  in  the  minutes  of  the 

^urt-martiai  held  upon  Falliser  being  ordered  to  be  laid 

Vipon  the  table.     The  house  then  adjourned,  on  the  6th  of 

December,  to  the  28rd  of  January. 

Parliament  meeting,  according  to  adjournment,  on  the  28rd, 
^ord  North  delivered  to  the  commons  a  royal  message,  indnd- 
4iig  a  copy  of  the  manifesto  againet  Holland,  letters  of  marque 
<iDliepiisal  having  been  issued  against  the  Dutch  during  the 
Tece«.    The  opposition,  led  by  Burke,  condemned  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  dedarisg  that  we  had  been  more  in  fault  than 


the  ThiUih ;  and  Burke  represented  the  copy  of  the  treaty^ 
with  Amerioa,  found  amongst  tibe  papers  of  Laurens,  ss  a 
vmcQ  ''speculaUvs  csiay."  But,  in  both  houses,  resohitions- 
were  eazried  by  isrge  unities  condemning  the  conduct  of 
the  Dutch,  and  jnstifyiaBig  the  war. 

Early  in  Fehmnry,  Fox  made  bin  promised  attack  oa 
Sir  Hi4gh  Falliser,  dedanng  that,  after  his  conduct  oil' 
Ushant,  and  the  verdict  of  the  ooort-martial,  which  at  once 
ao(|uitt6d  sflMl  condeuned  him,  such  ^omotion  was  an 
insult  to  the  nation,  avl  rainoos  to  the  service  of  the  navy. 
Fox's  ttotakMi  was  r^ieotod  by  a  ministerial  majority  of 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  to  one  hundred  and  ferty-nine. 

On  the  15th  of  February  Butke  again  brought  on  the 
question  of  economical  reform,  and  ex:t^ded  it  to  parlia- 
mentary refons ;  thus  embodying  in  the  scheme  what  came 
to  be  nltuouMly  known  as  ''  radical  reform  "--the  tlieme  of 
so  many  yean,  and  4he  theme  stilL  Leave  was  given  him 
to  brmg  in  a  bill  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  at;tacked  by  lord 
North  and  his  tmppaiiicm  on  the  vote  for  the  second  reading. 
In  this  debate  occurred  several  r^narkable  foots.  Williani 
Pitt,  the  second  son  of  krd  Chatham,  first  spoke  in  pailia- 
msnt  on  this  oocaeson,  and  spoke  as  a  sealous  reformer.  He 
was  then  hut  in  his  twenty-second  year,  but  displayed  all 
the  oommand  of  manner  and  s^-possession  which  afterwards 
cbainct^Med  him.  In  this  very  finst  essay,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  to  order  leading  men  in  the  ministry,  and 
to  make  them  quail,  too.  Lord  George  Germaine  standing 
during  the  young  orator's  speech,  and  talking  in  a  loud 
whi^r  to  Welboce  Ellis,  Pitt  stopped,  saying,  ''  I  will  wait 
till  the  Agamemnon  of  the  Resent  day  has  fiuished  his  con- 
sultation with  the  Nestor  of  the  treasury  bench."  The  effect 
was  instantaneous,  and  the  two  offenders,  unused  to  sucii 
rebuke,  sate  down  in  confusion.    Burke's  bill  was  thrown  out. 

On  the  same  liberal  side,  also,  spoke  Sheridan,  who 
continued  on  that  side,  and  Wilberforoe,  who  did  not. 
Sheridan  had  already  addressed  the  house  on  the  subj^^  of 
bis  own  oontroverted  election,  and  with  such  poor  effect, 
that  going,  after  his  speech,  to  Woodfall,  the  printer  of 
"  Junius,"  who  was  in  the  gaUery,  and  asking  his  opinion, 
Woodfoll,  with  a  discouraging  honesty,  replied,  ^^  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  this  is  your  line."  Sheridan  wob 
already  celebrated  for  some  of  his  briUiant  dramas.  After  this 
auswa*,  he  rested  his  hand  on  his  head  for  some  time  as  in 
despair,  then  raising  it,  he  said,  eneigetically,  '^  It  is  in  me, 
however,  and  it  ehall  con^  out  1 "  and,  in  truth,  it  did  soon 
come  out.  Early  in  this  month  Kji  February  the  trial  of  lord 
George  Gordon  came  on  for  his  instigaiiou  of  the  late  riots, 
and  a  young  and  hitherto  little  known  barrister  was  engaged 
^on  his  behalf— Mr.  Erskine,  afterwards  lord  Erskine.  It 
was  a  time  for  the  outburst  of  high  genius,  and  no  man  ever 
began  a  more  brilliant  career  as  a  pleader  than  Thomas 
Erskine.  He  obtained,  amidst  much  applause,  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  for  the  prisoner.  In  the  house  of  commons,  the 
opposition  was  much  encouraged  l^  this  victory,  for  though 
the  reformers  condemned  the  principles  of  lord  George 
Gordon,  they  sympathised  with  him  as  a  scapegoat  for  the 
negligence  of  the  government  itself.  Sheridan  distinguished 
himself  greatly.  He  condemned  the  employment  of  the 
soldiery,  and  still  more  the  wretched  condition  of  the  police 
and  constabulary  regulations  in  the  metropolis. 
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On  the  7th  of  March  lord  North  opened  hiB  budget,  and 
sistonished  the  house  by  having,  in  addition  to  the  levying  of 
twenty- five  millions  for  the  year,  contracted  a  loan  for 
twelve  millions.  So  lecklesBly  had  the  terms  of  this  loan 
been  settled,  that  Fox  declared  that  a  million  had  been 
actually  thrown  away  amongst  the  contractors,  and  this 
statement  was  fully  corroborated  by  the  fact  of  the  price  of  the 
new  stock  having  risen  from  nine  to  eleven  per  cent,  above  par. 
Fox  also  proceeded  to  condemn,  in  strong  language,  a  pro- 
posed lottery.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  losing  gamblers 
of  his  age,  he  might  speak  feelingly  when  he  described  the 
V  ice  and  the  misery  of  gambling.  At  this  time  he  had  reduced 
himself  by  his  passion  for  play  to  the  most  ruinous  condition. 
His  goods  were  seized  by  his  creditors,  and  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  debt.  Speaking  irom  experimental  but  not 
curative  knowledge,  he  declared  gambling  as  destructive  to 
the  prosperity  of  nations  as  of  individuals,  and  that,  of  all 
species  of  gambling,  lotteries  w^  the  most  pernicious, 
debasing  the  morals,  the  habits,  and  the  whole  condition  of 
•the  poorer  classes  of  the  people. 

The  stric  lures  of  Fox  were  followed  up  by  Sir  Philip 
Jennings  Gierke,  who  declared  that  the  loan  had  been 
managed  so  as  to  favour,  as  usual,  lord  North^s  favourite 
contractors,  and  that  one  of  them,  a  Mr.  Atkinson,  alone 
had  had  three  millions  of  it  placed  at  his  disposal.  These 
charges  were  vehemently  urged  by  Fox,  Byng,  Sir  George 
Saville,  and  others,  and  on  the  12th  of  March  Mr.  Byng 
moved  that  a  list  of  all  who  had  become  subscribers  to  the  new 
loan,  with  the  sums  subscribed  by  each,  should  be  laid  before 
the  house ;  secondly,  a  list  of  all  those  who  offered  to 
become  subscribers ;  and,  thirdly,  for  copies  of  all  letters, 
papers,  and  proposals  sent  to  ministers  by  persons  wishing 
to  subscribe.  These  motions  were  intended  to  show  the 
favouritism  which  had  been  exercised,  and  how  it  had  been 
exercised  at  the  pubUc  cost.  Lord  North  agreed  to  the  first 
motion,  but  not  to  the  two  succeeding  ones,  so  that  the  real 
object  of  the  motion  was  defeated,  and  this  was  sufficiently 
demonstrative  to  the  public  of  the  truth  of  the  charge. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  Mr.  Duncombe,  one  of  the  members 
for  the  county  of  York,  presented  a  general  petition 
embracing  almost  every  subject  of  reform.  This  petition, 
it  was  well  known,  had  sprung  from  the  associations  and 
corresponding  societies  which  had  been  established  last  year 
in  the  different  counties,  that  of  York  taking  the  lead.  The 
delegates  from  these  county  associations  had  met  in  London, 
and  had  taken  means  to  make  their  proceedings  conspicuous. 
A  considerable  number  of  them  were  members  of  parliament 
themselves.  They  had  got  up  and  signed  this  petition,  but, 
knowing  the  jealousy  with  which  they  were  r^arded,  they 
had  signed  it,  not  in  their  character  of  delegates,  but  of 
freeholders.  Sir  George  Saville,  the  other  member  for 
Yorkshire,  moved  that  this  petition  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee; but  government  had  too  great  a  dread  of  a 
machinery  which  had  worked  so  effectually  in  America,  and 
complaining  of  the  unconstitutiona]  proceeding  of  delegates 
meeting  in  London,  publishing  their  resolutions,  and  acting 
as  a  representative  body  independent  of  parliament,  they 
rejected  the  motion  by  a  large  majority. 

The  subjects  which  occupied  principally  the  notice  of 
parliament  during  the  remainder  of  the  session  were  two 


bills  for  altering  the  marriage  act  of  1751,  and  one  regarding 
America.     The  first  bill  affecting  the  marriage  act  vas 
introduced  by  lord  Beauchamp  on  the  28th  of  May,  to  alUir 
a  clause  in   the  act,  which  it  was  discovered  by  a  late 
decision  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  went  to  render  all 
marriages,  the  banns  for  which  had  been  published  in  any 
church  or  chapel  erected  since  the  passing  of  the  act,  invalid. 
This  was  of  such  moment  that    it    passed  immediacy. 
The  next  bill  was  introduced  by  Fox,  who,  like  his  father, 
had  a  decided  aversion  to  the  whole  act,  and  would  have 
obliterated  nearly  every  part  of  it,  except  the  mere  r^iatia- 
tion  of  the  marriages.     Burke,  for  the  first  time,  opposed 
the  motion  of  his  friend  Fox ;   the  bill  was  thrown  out 
without  a  division.      The   bill   regarding  the  Amerlc&u 
colonies  was  moved  for  by  colonel  Hartley  on  the  30th  of 
May,  and  the  proposal  went  to  empower  the  king  to  come 
to  some  terms  of  reconciliation  with  the  insurgent  states. 
It  was  rejected,  and  the  news  of  the  retrogressing  of  the 
royalist  cause  in  North  Carolina  arriving  a  few  days  after-    j 
wards,  Fox,  on  the  17th  of  June,  moved  that  the  house    , 
should   resolve  itself  into  a  committee   to   consider  tbe 
necessity  of  making  peace  with  the  American  states.   Tk 
old  ground  was  again  widely  travelled  over  by  the  opposi- 
tion, charging  the  ministers  with  being  the  cause  of  all  tiie 
disaster  and  disgrace :  first,  by  the  tyrannous  nature  of  their 
measures,  and  secondly  by  the  imbecility  of  their  manage- 
ment ;  and  by  the  ministerial  party  charging  the  opposition 
with  being  the  real  cause  by  their  inciting  and  encouraging 
the  insurgents.   The  late  lord  Chatham's  memory  having  been 
impugned,  his  son,  William  Pitt,  warmly  and  ekxiuently 
defended    it,    deckring    the    whole    war    "  was  a  moet 
accursed,  wicked,  barbarous,  cruel,  unnatural,  unjust,  and 
diabolical  war ;  conceived  in  injustice,  nurtured  and  brought 
forth  in  foUy,  its  footsteps  marked  with  blood,  slaughter, 
persecution,  and  devastation  ! "    Fox's  motion  was  reject^ 
by  one  hundred  and  seventy -two  against  ninety-nine. 

Numbers  of  petitions  poured  in  from  the  West  India 
Islands  praying  for  peace  with  America  ;  representing  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the 
powerful  fleets  of  France  and  Spain ;  the  k)8s  of  some  of 
them  already,  and  the  destitution  to  which  the  rest  were 
reduced.  The  corporation  of  London  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  king,  stating  in  very  plain  terms  that  he  had  been 
deluded  by  Ids  ministers  into  this  ruinous  contest,  and  that 
every  class  and  interest  in  the  country  was  rapidly  sinking 
into  ruin  from  the  destruction  of  trade  and  the  enormoos 
mass  of  debt  and  taxes  which  it  was  heaping  upon  the 
kingdom.  But  on  the  18th  of  July  the  king,  on  proroguing 
parliament,  still  avowed  his  hopes  of  concluding  the  contest 
by  success,  and  his  determination  to  admit  of  no  terms 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the  interest 
and  security  of  the  realm.  He  turned  with  evident  pleasure 
from  this  disagreeable  topic  to  congratulations  of  the  rapwl 
progress  of  our  power  and  the  successes  of  our  arms  m 
India. 

The  enemy,  meantime,  were  on  the  alert,  trying,  by  their 
fleets  and  armies,  to  assail  us  in  almost  every  quarter,  hi 
the  very  opening  days  of  the  year— at  the  very  commencement 
of  January,  1781— the  French  made  a  second  attack  on  the 
island  of  Jersey,    They  had  sent  across  the  channel  a  fleet 
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carrying  neftriy  two  thcnuand  men ;  bat  <^«ir  chips  met  tke 
common  fbrtane  of  thoBe  whioh  in  all  ages  have  invaded 
tbcsG  islanfibs:  thoy  w«re  scattiped  by  tempests,  mway  of 
them  dashed  on  the  rocks  of  those  iron-bound  shores,  and 
bome  driv«i  baok  to  poirt.  They  mana^,  howev«r,  to  land 
*ight  bundrwi  nmi  by  night,  and  aurprisod  the  town  of  St. 
Heller's,  taking  prisonter  its  lieutenant-governor,  vobjot 
Corbet,  who  thereupon  thinking  all  lost,  agreed  to 
capitulate.  Bat  the  aiBKt  oflicwr  in  oomnwind,  major 
Pivrsoa,  a  yottttg  niau  of  only  twenty-five,  refused  to 
comply  trith  so  pusillanimoas  an  order,  lie  ralliod  the 
;ioopfi  and  encouiaged  the  ia^bitante,  who  fired  on  the 
French  from  their  windows.  Tho  invaders,  surrounded  in 
the  iMrket  plaoe,  «rere  oomp^ed  to  surrender,  after  their 
commander,  the  baron  de  Ruliecourt,  and  many  of  his 
soldiers,  were  killed.  The  galUnt  young  Pierson  was  him- 
self killed  by  nearly  the  last  shot.  Corbet  himself  escaped, 
though  he  was  placed  by  the  French  commander  in  tho  very 
first  line,  to  prevent  the  English  firing  upon  them ;  but  he 
escaped  only  to  be  tried  and  cashiered. 

The  garrison  of  Gibraltar  was  all  this  time  hard  pressed 
by  the  Spaniards.  Florida  Blanca  had  made  a  convention 
with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  refuse  the  English  any 
supplies  ;  those  thrown  in  by  Rodney  the  year  before  were 
Bttrly  exhaiKted,  and  they  were  reduced  to  great  straits. 
Admiral  Darby  was  oommiaBioned  to  convoy  one  hundred 
VMsV)  kden  with  provinons,  and  to  force  a  way  for  them 
iilo  the  garrisoii:^'' i>arby  not  only  readily  executed  his 
emimianon  to  Ihe'^great  joy  of  the  poor  soldiers,  but  he 
Uodcaded  the  great  Danish  fleet  under  admhal  Cordova, 
is  the  harbour  of  Oadiz,  whOst  the  stores  were  landing. 

In  Ameiiea,  alB  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  seemed  to 
itvoor  the  Bm^ish  oaose.  The  army  of  Washington,  still 
flifferiiig  the  vtnoBt  eKfanaaHks  of  oold  and  «tarv«itioa, 
b^an  in  «UMBt  te  mstiiiy.  A  Pemufylvsnian  division  of 
<«ne  thoMMid  tiirse  hondrad  omb  nuKrched  oat  ef  theff  camp 
it  MoRistowB,  aokd  proceeded  to  Priaoeton,  canying  with 
then  mx  fisM  pieoss  Mid  tMr  stores.  In  attoinpting  to 
Hop  tiwa^  Csfstani  IliE&ig  was  kfled,  and  several  other 
Qfioen  w«i«  iPQumarf.  ]f  GoMni  Waifnedrew  his  pisM,  and 
to!at«rfto#iogtiii»i«ftM«aA»»«wrfld;  li«tabayo««l 
tapped  to  kte  iwwia  mrniA  Un  to  trbuid  aside,  and  tliey 
Tent  on.  T  At  Princeton  ^ktf  docteed  Ihait  tiKqr  WHMild 
only  return  to  their  duty  on  condition  that  congress  should 
^Tant  their  discharge  to  all  who  had  not  eogaged  tot  the 
Far,  and  had  served  their  three  years ;  should  pay  up  all 
arrters,  and  give  teal  pay,  and  when  due,  to  those  who 
remained  on  service.  Washington  did  not  oftove  to  put  down 
the  insurrection,  probably,  because  he  knew  that  the  de- 
mands of  tho  soldiers  were  just,  and  partly  also  because  he 
was  afraid  to  issue  from  his  lines,  lest  Clinton  should  fall  on 
niin.  Congress  was  compelled  to  consent  to  the  terms  of 
the  mutineers ;  and  they  were  in  such  haste  that,  before  the 
rolls  of  enlistme&t  could  be  brought,  they  admitted  the 
ti^ps  to  swear  as  to  the  torm  of  thetr  enlistment;  and 
^re  the  rolls  arrived  nearly  all  the  artillery  and  ^yq 
regiments  of  this  division  had  sworn  that  they  were  only 
listed  for  three  years,  and  were  discharged,  the  rolls,  on 
^eir  arrival,  proving  that  the  great  majority  of  these  men 
W  perjured  themselves,  being  enlisted  for  tlie  whole  w*t ! 


With  still  greater  disregard  of  every  gonenms  principle, 
these  men  seised  three  oommissioiierB,  whom  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  had  sent  to  them  on  hearing  of  their  abandonment 
of  the  republican  eobaies,  to  offer  them  enrolment  in  hia 
lines  on  honouiahie  towns,  and,  after  they  had  obtained 
their  d^nandB,  gave  them  up  to  1)he  American  commander,, 
who  hanged  Hoax  fo  spies ! 

The  success  of  this  revolt  encouraged  others  to  repeat  the 
mancsuvro.  On  the  a%ht  of  the  20th  of  January,  a  part 
of  the  Jerwy  brigade,  statioaed  «t  Pompton,  mardied  to 
Chatham,  dad  xaade  precisely  the  sane  demands.  But  now 
sceiag  that,  if  this  were  Buffered,  tiie  whole  army  would 
quiokly  go  to  pieees,  Waehtngton  sent  general  Howe  after 
them,  with  orders  to  surround  them,  and  shoot  them  dowii, 
if  they  did  not  surrender;  and  if  they  did  surrender, 
immediately  to  seize  the  most  active  ringleaders,  and  execute 
them.  Howe  readily  accomplished  his  mission  ;  he  reduced 
the  mutinous,  and  shot  their  leaders. 

These  alarming  transactions  had  far  more  effect  in  rousinrr 
congress  to  supply  the  troops  than  all  the  remonstrancjs 
of  Washington.  They  got  together  three  months'  pay  ia 
specie  for  them,  and  some  clothes ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to 
continue  these  supplies.  They  had  Bfeither  money  nor 
credit.  The  seizure  of  Henry  Laurens,  and-  the  consequent 
failure  of  the  hoped-for  Dateh  loan,  left  them  in  despair. 
They  then  dispatehed  lieutaiant«oolo&el  Laurens,  nephew  of 
the  ex-president,  now  in  the  Tower  of  London,  to  Paris, 
accompanied  by  Thomas  Paine.  Before  their  departure,  it 
was  impressed  upon  them  that  both  the  people  and  the  army 
were  now  so  weary  of  the  war,  and  so  thoroughly  exhausted 
by  it,  that,  unless  they  could  procure  a  supply  of  money, 
and  a  fleet  to  defend  the  coasts,  it  was  impossible  to  go  on. 
La  Fayette  wrote  the  same  ^ings  to  M.  Vergennes,  tho 
French  immster.  He  assured  him  that  the  resources  of 
America  were  oepmpletely  at  am  end ;  that  the  last  cam^igr> 
had  been  oendseted  irithofrij  a  doHat ;  thsft  the  army  was  in 
want  of  dothes,  arms,  aninramtiov^,  «^etytfcing ;  and  that,  if 
ibe  power  oC  the  BagKah  or  thsil  oontiiient  was  to  be 
destroyed,  there  went  be  tk  MMKig  fleet,  a  fresh  army  of  tM 
iko«flaBd  iiMn>  md  fttfads  sent,  is  tUne.  Pressmg  Vftessa^ 
were  also  mh%  «•  Mr.  Jay,  who  ^i«i  ww  h&xm^  ^infeter  to 
tlM  ^de«i%  of  Madrid,  to  Maxi^  ^  ^^f^mmt^  to  «!vA)ice 
a  k»ft,  by  ofers  of  tetdtwy  and  privUeges.  New  Enghnd 
and  North  Carolina,  however,  protested  against  these 
sacrifices  to  Spain,  and,  as  the  Spanish  money  was  not 
promptly  forthcoming,  the  temptations  to  that  country  to 
come  into  the  league  were  abandoned. 

lender  ^uch  discouraging  oiroumstances^  the  American 
campaign  began.  Whilst  insurrection  was  in  their  camp.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  dispatehed  general  Arnold  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  Virginia.  That  general  had  been 
dispatehed  into  that  quarter,  at  tiie  close  of  the  year,  with 
one  thousand  six  huncfred  men,  in  ships  so  bad,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  fling  overboard  some  of  their  horses. 
Arnold,  however,  first  sailed  up  the  river  James,  and' 
knded  at  Westover,  only  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,, 
the  capital  of  Virginia.  Jefferson,  who  was  governor  of 
Virginia,  was  seized  with  gteat  alarm;  for,  though  the 
miUtia  of  the  stete  were  nominally  fifty  thousand,  he  could 
only  muster  a  few  hundreds.     Ho  therefore  hastily  collected 
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what  property  he  could,  and  fled  up  the  country,  dreading 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  man  so  embittered  against  the 
Americans  as  Arnold  was,  who  was  himself  well  aware 
that  they  had  determined  to  hang  him  without  mercy  if 
they  caught  him.  Arnold  did  not  allow  much  time  to 
elapee  without  action.  The  next  day  he  was  in  Richmond, 
and  sent  word  to  Jefferson  that,  provided  British  vessels 
might  come  up  the  river  to  take  away  the  tobacco,  he  would 
spare  the  town.  Jefferson  rejected  the  proposal,  and  Arnold 
burned  all  the  tobacco  stores  and  the  public  buildings,  both 
there  and  at  Westham,  with  the  cannon  foundries,  boring 
mills,  powder  magazines,  &c.  After  committing  other 
ravages,  he  returned  to  Portsmouth,  on  Elizabeth  River, 
where  he  entrenched  himself. 


again  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  French  admiral  to  the 
enterpnae.  He  met  the  French  commanders  at  Newport,  in 
Rhode  Ishind,  on  the  6th  of  March,  and  prevailed  on  them 
to  set  sail  for  the  Chesapeake  with  the  whole  French  fleet. 
They  were  soon  followed  by  Arbuthnot,  and  were  glad  to 
put  about,  after  some  fighting  off  Cape  Hemy,  and  return 
to  their  anchorage  at  Rhode  Island. 

Soon  after  this,  Arnold  was  superseded  in  the  chief  com- 
mand by  general  Phillips,  who  had  been  prisoner  ever  since 
the  surrender  of  Saratoga,  but  was  now  exchanged  for 
general  Lincohi;  the  Americans,  in  defiance  of  all  stipula- 
tions, still  retaining  the  soldiers  of  Burgoyne.  La  Fayette 
was  sent  to  defend  -Virginia,  and  collected  his  foroos 
on  the  Elk  river;  but  ^ese  men,  who  wei:e  chiefly  New 
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The  Americans,  enraged  at  the  successful  raid  of  Arnold, 
were  now  all  on  fire  to  capture  and  hang  him.  Washington 
was  as  eager  and  vindictive,  on  this  head,  as  any  o{  the  rest. 
He  now  planned  that  a  number  of  French  ships,  under 
admiral  Destouches,  which  had  been  enabled  to  escape  from 
the  blockade  at  Rhode  Island  by  a  storm  scattering  the  British 
fleet,  should  sail  up  the  Chesapeake  and  blockade  Arnold  in 
Portsmouth,  while  La  Fayette  was  to  descend  firom  the  head 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  blockade  him  on  the  land  side.  The 
French  admiral  found  Arnold,  however,  too  strongly  fortified 
to  venture  on  attacking  him.  Defeated  in  this  scheme, 
Jefferson  offered  five  thousand  guineas  to  any  select  band  of 
men  who  would  make  a  sudden  rush  into  Amold^s  camp  and 
aasasBinate  him.    None  dared  the  attempt,  and  Washington 


Englanders,  not  liking  a  campaign  in  the  heat  of  a  YirgiDiaD 
summer,  deserted  rapidly,  in  spitd  of  all  his  appeals  and 
protestations.  •  . 

On  the  26th  of  March,  general  Phillips,  having  assumed 
the  command,  in  company  with  Arnold,  asoended  James 
River  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  took  and 
destroyed  much  property  in  WilUamsburg  and  York  Town, 
ravaged  the  country  around,  and  then  sailed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Appomatox,  and  driving  Steuben  thence  with  his  militia, 
burnt  idl  the  sliipping  and  tobacco  in  Petersburg.  After 
similar  depredations  at  other  places,  ai^d  forcing  the  Americans 
to  destroy  their  own  flotilla  betwixt  Warwick  and  Richmond, 
Phillips  and  Arnold  descended  the  James  River  to  Manchester, 
and  proposed  to  cross  over  to  Richmond.    But  La  Fayetto 
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having  jast  reached  that  place  before  them  with  upwards  of 
two  thousand  men,  they  re-embarked,  and,  after  destroying 
much  other  prof)erty»  especially  shipping  and  stores^  at 
Wajwiok  and  othw  pbfiee,  they  &U  down  to  Hog  laland, 
whese  they  awaited  tetbor  ordevs. 

An  aotire  warflBura  had  been  gonug^  on  «l  ike  same  time  in 
North  CaroliAa.  Lcvd  GomvnUis  had  leoehred  a  reinloKce- 
ment  of  between  two  and  three  tiMMaand  men  under  general 
Leslie,  and»  owing  to  the  elinatev  was  enabled  to  proseeiite 
the  eanqpaiipn  in  Ibe  mtddle  of  winter.  He  had,  howerer^ 
no  kttger  to  eompele  with  tlie  inefficient  Gatee,  but  with 
genera)  Grseu^  a  nwicli  more  vigoroua  man.  €»ates  had 
beeu  eaUed  before  a  oo«rt«martial  for  hia  d^Eeat  at  Camden, 
and  Griwne  asnt  in  hie  place.  Greene^  amgularly  enough, 
had  been  bora  a  qiiak«r«<-hifl  father  being  a  minister  in  that 
8ocieiy--and  brought  np  aa  a  locksmith.  He  had  ^ilieted  as 
a  priTafte  in  the  brigade  of  his  little  natiTe  ttate  of  Rhode 
Island*  and  aeon  rose  to  the  command  of  its  anall  force,  with 
the  rank  of  mi^jor*general.  He  had  sfirved  near  the  oom« 
mandor^in-eiyef  in  many  of  the  principal  tianeactioBB  of  the 
war«  bnt  this  waa  hia  first  separmke  oommnnd.  He  found 
t]ie  army^  as  left  by  Gates,  a  mere  skeleton,  destitute  of 
eveiythiE^^  w^  excepting  diaeipline,  and  '^  aa  n^^ged,'*  he 
wrote  to  Wwthington,  ^^  and  naked  as  Virginian  staves.'^ 
.  Oft  the  17th  of  January,  eokael  Tarleton,  who  had  beoi 
dlBpatehed  with  a  thoosand  moi,  hoose  and  foot,  to  attack  a 
body  of  Americana  under  gcnoral  Morgan,  eame  up  with 
them  at  a  place  called  CowpMis.  The  ibrcea  on  both  aidea 
were  ne«r^  equal  Mcargan  had  the  greater  number,  bat 
many  of  hie  men  wwe  South  Carolina  militia,  nndar  general 
Pickens,  and  these  Morgan  drefw  up  in  a  fine  in  front  His 
continentali,  on  whom  he  chiefly  depended,  were  stationed 
in  an  qpen  wood,  and  the  caTalry,  as  a  reserve,  on  the  alope 
in  the  rear.  Tavleton's  troc^  were  worn  out  by  their  long 
march,  bot  that  impetuoua  ofteer  gave  them  no  time  to  rest 
themfiehrcs,  but  Ml  on  the  ttemy  with  km)  ahoots.  The 
militia  fed  at  once,  and  ike  adranee  of  the  English  en- 
dangeted  the  flanka  of  the  cetttinentak,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  make  a  retrograde  movement.  Thia  Tarieton 
mistook  for  a  retreat,  so  aecuatomed  waa  he  to  cany  all 
before  him,  and  hia  mm  were  rushiug  on  withoot  regard  to 
ordar,  when  the  Amerieana  suddenly  &eed  abont,  poured  a 
deadly  fire  into  the  British  at  thirty  yards'  distance,  and 
then,  briskly  charging,  broke  their  afarcady  diBorderly  line. 
The  English  cavahry,  instead  of  being  at  hand  to  support 
them,  were  chasing  the  mihita,  and  the  American  bono  now 
dashed  in  upon  the  Englii^  infantry,  and  they  wore  entirely 
routed.  Being  closely  pursued,  they  kst,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  upwards  of  five  hundred  mega.  The  Ameneans 
boasted  to  have  lost  only  eighty. 

On  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Tarleton,  Comwallia  advanced 
rapidly,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  intercept  Morgan  and  hia 
English  prisoners  at  the  fords  of  Catawba.  A  rise  of  the 
water  from  the  rains  prevented  his  crossing  that  river  so 
80071  as  he  expected,  and  Morgan  joined  Greene,  both 
g(>iierals,  however,  retreating  behind  the  Yatlkin.  The 
swollen  state  of  the  river  and  the  want  of  boats  also 
detained  lord  Comwallis  at  the  Yadkin,  but  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing,  and  throwing  hiraeelf  between  Greene 
and  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  from  which  Greene  looked  for 


his  supplies  and  reinforcements.  Greene  continued  to 
retreat  till  he  had  also  placed  the  Ban  betwixt  himself  and 
Comwalhs ;  bot  his  militia  had  deserted  so  rapidly  on  his 
fyi^t,  that,  on  reaching  the  Dan,  he  had  not  more  than 
eighty  of  that  body  with  him.  Greene  now  had  the  way 
open  to  him  for  retreat  into  YirginiA,  and,  ComwalKa 
giving  up  the  chase,  marched  leisurely  to  HiUsborougb,  in 
North  Carolina,  where  he  invited  the  royalists  to  join  his 
standard. 

Such  was  his  sooce8»— numfana  of  royaliBtB  flocking  in  to 
s^rve  with  Tarleton^s  kgion^that  Greene,  alarmed  at  the 
oonaeqnenott  of  this  moremoot,  turned  bai^  iar  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off  all  possible  reinforeementa  of  thia  kind,  yet 
avoiding  a  general  engagement.  lientenanV-coloDel  Lee, 
with  the  advanced  division  of  the  Americans,  Grossed  the 
Dan  on  the  21st  of  February,  Greene  followiag  at  a  sliort 
interval.  Lee  suddenly  encountered  a  body  of  two  hnuidred 
North  Carolina  royalists  marching  to  join  lord  Conswafiis, 
and  already  near  the  quarters  of  Tarieton.  They  weore  eooped 
up  in  a  hollow  lane,and,  mistaking  the  Americana  for  Bntieh, 
raised  cries  of  recognition ;  but  the  Americana  peroeiTBd 
in  a  moment  what  they  w^e  by  a  badge  of  red  doth  in  their 
hata,  and,  sliding  a  detachment  to  thor  rear,  coBf*let^y 
Bunronnded  them  in  the  lane,  and  commenced  a  macoacreot 
them.  The  unhappy  men  cried  out  that  they  were  ^^  the 
very  best  friends  of  the  king ! "  bnt  boobi  after  dsaecmeriDg 
their  mistake,  they  began  to  ery  Ibr  quarter.  None  was 
granted  th^os,  and  they  were  all  d^bcrately  cut  to  pieces  in 
cold  Uood!  This  rancorous  batehery  had  the  efftet  d 
terrifying  the  tories  from  joining  the  English  standard. 

Onoe  more  Comwallis  advanced  to  chaatise  Greene,  and 
once  more  Greene  beat  a  retreat.    This  manoMEvrii^  con- 
tinued till  the  l&th  of  March,  when  Greene  having  been 
joined  by  fresh  troops,  thought  himsrlf  strong  enough  to 
encovtttw  the  Engliah  general.    He  cbew  up  his  army  oa 
very  strong  ground  near  Guildlord  Court  House,  whete 
Cornwall  boldly  attacked  him,  and,  alter  a  stout  battie, 
completely  routed  him.     Om  of  the  Ametiean  historians, 
Mar8haU,in  hie  "^  Liie  of  Washington,'' says :—'' No  battle 
in  the  course  of  the  war  reflecta  mere  honour  en  the  courage 
of  the  Brittth  tieopa  than  this  of  GuildJbrd.    On  no  otho' 
occasion  had  they  Ibught  with  sndi  iiiiBvisriity  of  numbers, 
or  ctaidTantagea  of  ground.''    And  w^  may  that  be  said, 
ibr  k)rd  ComwalfiB,  in  Ua  dispat^  to  Sir  Henry  Clinteft, 
stoted  hie  own  troopa  at  one  thousand  six  hundred,  and  the 
Americana  at  seven  thousand.    The  Americana,  who  omit  to 
reckon  the  first  Kne,  whkhfled  without  a  Uow,  stnted  thdr 
troops  actually  engaged  at  three  thousand  two  hundred; 
but  Gordon,  from  ezaminatioii  of  American  documents, 
makes  them  really  four  thousand  five  hundred.    The  graaad 
wsa  all  againet  the  English,  and  they  had  to  diiw  the 
Americans  out  of  two  or  three  woods,  where  they,  aa  umal, 
made  deadly  havoc  from  bt'hind  the  trees  with  their  li&s. 
The  Englkh  kst  ninety-three  killed,  had  fiour  huoodred  and 
thirteen  wounded,  and  twenty-six  missini*.    The  nuHiher  of 
Brit»h  officers  picked  off  by  the  American  rifles  waa  con- 
siderable.   The  hon .  lieutenant -colonel  Stuart,  of  t  he  guards, 
and  four  other  oflBoers  were  killed;  generals  O'Hara  and 
Howard,  colon cb  Tarleton   and  Webster,  were  wounded; 
besides  nine  captains,  four  lieutenants,  five  ensigns,  and  two 
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adjutants  Greene  left  behind  him  all  his  artillery.  He  had 
upwards  of  thirty  officers  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  and 
bis  large  body  of  militia  and  backwoodsmen  fled  so  com- 
pletely— agoing  off  as  £ist  bb  they  could  towards  their  homes 
—that,  on  drawing  up  behind  Troublesome  Creek,  Greene 
found  he  had  hardly  a  man,  except  his  regular  troops,  with 
him. 

The  condition  of  lord  Comwallis's  army  —  though  left 
victorious  on  the  field  of  battle — ^was  deplorable  in  the 
extreme.  One-third  of  his  little  force  was  disabled  in  the 
fight,  and  was  destitute  not  only  of  provisions  but  of  shelter. 
They  vrere  without  tents,  and  there  were  not  houses  enough 
near  to  receive  them.  The  night  set  in  dark  and  stormy, 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers, 
especially  of  the  wounded,  were  terrible.  It  was  not  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  that  they  could  procure  a  little 
ftouT  and  some  lean  beef  for  the  exhausted  men.  Lord 
Comwallis  was  therefore  prevented  from  following  Greene, 
and  began  his  march  back  towards  the  coast.  He  left 
seventy  of  his  wotmded,  who  could  not  be  removed,  under  a 
flag  of  tnioe  in  a  quakers*  meeting  house,  and,  on  the  third 
day,  proceeded  towards  Cross  Creek. 

If  the  condition  of  the  English  was  wretched,  Stedman, 
the  faistoiian  of  the  war,  who  was  present,  learned  from  one 
of  the  quakers  that  the  condition  of  the  country  at  large  was 
still  worse.  Stedman  remarked  that  "  the  royalists  rode  into 
the  camp,  shook  the  commander  and  the  officers  by  the  hand^ 
said  they  were  glad  to  see  them,  and  that  they  had  beaten 
Greene,  and  then  rode  back  again  without  offering  to  join 
them.  The  quakers  replied  that  the  general  desire  of  the 
people  was  to  be  at  peace  and  reunited  to  Britain ;  but  that 
they  had  been  so  often  deceived  in  promises  of  support,  and 
the  British  had  been  so  frequently  obliged  to  relinquish 
posts,  that  the  people  were  now  afraid  to  join  the  army,  lest 
they  should  leave  the  province  altogether;  in  which  case 
the  resentment  of  the  revolutionists  would  be  exercised  with 
more  cruelty  than  ever,  for,  though  the  men  might  escape 
or  go  with  the  army,  their  families  would  be  made  to  suffer ; 
that  the  English  did  not  know  the  cruelty  of  the  republicans 
towards  those  who  inclined  towards  the  royal  cause,  or  the 
sufferings  of  such ;  that  some  of  these  men  had  lived  for  two 
and  even  three  years  in  the  woods,  without  daring  to  go  to 
their  homes ;  that  others,  having  walked  out  of  their  houses, 
under  a  promise  of  being  safe,  had  been  instantly  shot,  and 
others  had  been  tied  to  trees  and  cruelly  whipped ;  that,  in 
fact,  the  people  had  experienced  such  distress,  that  they 
would  Bulmiit  to  any  government  in  the  world  for  peace." 

But  the  British  were  in  no  condition  to  take  advantage 
of  this  state  of  American  exhaustion.  At  a  time  when  the 
tninistry  at  home  had  obtained  the  most  magnificent  grants 
from  parliament — grants  for  ninety  thousand  seamen,  thirty 
thousand  soldiers,  and  twenty-five  miUions  of  pounds  to  pay 
Xor  them — there  was  scarcely  a  fleet  on  these  coasts,  and 
nothing  which  could  be  called  an  army.  True,  England 
liad  now  France,  Spain,  and  HoUand  upon  her  hands,  she 
had  her  West  India  Islands,  and  Gibraltar,  and  Minorca  to 
defend ;  but  those  places  required  ships  rather  than  soldiers, 
and  even  in  ships,  France,  with  finances  in  a  most  disastrous 
and  hopeless  condition,  could  furnish  more  effective  fleets  than 
we  coold.    Where  the  question  was,  the  putting  an  end  to  I 


a  miserable  war  in  our  own  colonies,  where  the  revenues  of 
these  colonies  were  so  utterly  exhaufited,  and  where  the 
commander-in-chief.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  had  learned  by  an 
intercepted  mail  that  the  Americans  were  informed  that 
"  this  was  the  last  campaign  -in  which  the  States  were  to 
expect  assistance  of  either  ships  or  troops  from  France,"  the 
slightest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Englid^  government  would 
have  been  decisive.  When  we  call  to  mind,  too,  what 
stupendous  power  such  a  minister  as  Pitt  could,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  put  forth,  and  continue  through  a  thirty  years' 
war  for  the  restoration  of  a  foreign  dynasty,  we  cannot  have 
any  plainer  proof  of  the  thoroughly  incompetent  ministry 
which  thus  persisted  in  flinging  away  a  continent,  and  the 
incurable  and  dense  obstinacy  of  the  monarch  who,  in  spite 
of  their  long  and  calamitous  possession  of  power,  still  insisted 
on  their  retaining  it.  Nothing  but  ruin  could  result  from 
such  unparallded  imbecility,  such  sheer  paralysis  of  mind 
and  action  in  the  national  rulers,  and  it  was  on  the  point 
of  being  consummated. 

Had  lord  Cornwallis  been  in  poeseasion  of  an  adequate 
army,  he  would  very  speedily  have  cleared  all  the  southern 
states.  Wherever  he  came,  even  with  his  handful  of  men, 
he  beat  and  drove  the  Americans  before  him.  He  now  took 
up  his  head-quarters  at  Cross  Creek,  where  he  sought  to 
rest  his  troops  and  recover  his  sick  and  woimded.  He  hoped 
there  to  establish  a  communication  with  major  Craig,  who 
had  been  successfully  dispatched  to  take  possession  of 
Wilmington,  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  but  this  was 
not  very  practicable,  and  as  the  country  about  Cross  Creek 
was  destitute  of  the  necessary  supplies,  Comwallis  himself 
descended  to  Wilmington,  which  he  reached  on  the  7th  of 
April.  Colonel  Webster  and  others  of  his  wounded  officers 
died  on  the  march.  Green,  with  his  fingment  of  an  army, 
as  badly  provisioned  as  that  of  Cornwalhs,  followed  them  at 
a  safe  distance. 

At  Wilmington  lord  Comwallis  remained  about  three 
weeks,  uncertain  as  to  his  plan  of  operations.  His  forces 
amounted  to  only  about  one'  thousand  five  hundred  men  ; 
he  therefore  determined,  at  length,  to  march  into  Virginia, 
and  join  Phillips  and  Arnold.  He  commenced  his  march  on 
the  25th  of  April,  having  ordered  PhilHps  and  Arnold  to 
ascend  the  Chesapeake,  and  join  him  at  Presburg.  He  made 
his  march  without  encountering  any  opposition,  and  reached 
Presburg  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  had  the  sorrow  to  find 
that  his  friend,  general  Philhps,  had  died  on  arriving  at  that 
rendezvous  a  few  days  before.  Arnold  had,  of  course,  been 
left  again  head  of  that  force;  but,  on  lord  Comwallis's 
arrival,  he  set  sail  for  New  York,  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  his 
—which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  approved— for  seizing  on  the  port 
of  West  Point,  which  he  had  failed  to  betray  when  he 
came  over  to  the  English.  The  scheme  ultimately  came  to 
nothing.  Meantime,  lord  Comwallis  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  imited  force  of  seven  thousand  men.  Sii* 
Henry  Clinton's  effective  troops  at  New  York  amounted  only 
to  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  men,  and  the 
little  detachment  under  lord  Rawdon  only  to  nine  hundred ; 
the  sum  total  of  the  British  army,  therefore,  in  America, 
was  just  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one 
men  I 

The  very  day  that  lord  Comwallis.  had  marched  from 
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WilmifigtoB,  lord  Hawdon  wae  bravelj  fighting  with  Greene 
at  Hobkirk'e  HiU,  i»  South  Carolina.  Greene,  with  only 
about  fifteen  hundred  regularg  and  some  coi^  of  new  militia, 
making  altogether  about  two  thooeand  men,  had  not  ven- 
tured to  attack  losrd  Oomwallis ;  but  be  thought  he  might, 
by  diverting  hi«  course  into  South  Carolina,  induoe  him  to 
follow,  and  thue  leave  exposed  all  North  Carolina  to  Wayne 
and  La  Fayette,  as  well  as  all  hiB  import»it  poetfi  in  tht 
upper  part  of  North  CaroHna.  Greene  failed  to  draw  after 
him  ComwaUifl,  but  he  aate  down  at  Hobkiric's  Hill,  about 
two  miles  from  the  outposts  of  lord  Bawdoa's  camp  at 
Camden. 

Loxxl  Bawdon,  hearing  that  Greene  was  waiting  to  be 
reiaforced  by  troopn  under  lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  and  the 
active  partisans,  Sampter  and  Marion,  did  not  give  him 
time  for  that.  He  marched  out  of  Camden,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  quietly  making  a 
circuit  through  some  woods,  he  came  upon  Greene's  fiank, 
and  drove  in  his  pickets  before  he  was  perceived.  Startled 
from  his  repose,  Greene  sought  to  return  the  surprise  by 
sending  colonel  Washington,  a  nephew  of  the  American 
commander-in-chief,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  to  fall  on 
Bawdon's  rear,  as  he  was  passing  up  th/e  hill.  But 
Bawdon  was  aware  of  this  maooeuvi^,  and  prevented  it,  still 
preying  up  Hobkirk's  Hill,  in  the  face  of  the  artillery, 
charged  with  grape-shot.  Greene's  militia  fled  with  all 
Bpeed,  and  Hawdon  stood  triumj^ant  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  in  the  centre  of  Greene's  camp.  Bawdon  had 
not  eavalry  enough  to  warrant  a  pursuit,  or  the  execu- 
tion would  Irnve  been  infinitely  greater.  A&  it  was,  Greene 
lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  nearly  tluree  hundred  men^  and 
one  hundred  were  made  prisonon.  Lord  Bawdon's  loes  was 
equally  severe  for  so  small  an  engagement;  his  killed, 
wounded,  and  misnng,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight,  a  serious  diminution  of  his  little  knot  of  men.  Greene 
retreated  behind  a  credc,  about  twelve  miles  off,  and  sent 
out  messengera  on  all  sides  to  scour  the  country  ;  but,  in  a 
private  letter  to  Washingtoil,  he  gave  a  very  desponding 
view  of  the  condition  of  things.  "  We  fight,  get  beat^, 
and  fight  again.  We  have  so  much  to  do,  and  so  little  to 
do  it  witli,  that  I  am  much  afraid  that  these  states  must 
fall  never  to  rise  again ;  and,  what  is  worse,  I  am  persuaded 
they  will  lay  a  train  to  sap  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest." 

And  had  there  been  but  the  most  moderate  amount  of 
energy  in  the  British  ministry,  this  was  inevitable.  Lord 
Cornwallis  only  allowed  himself  three  days'  rest  at 
Fresburg ;  he  marched  thence,  on  the  24th  of  May,  in  quest 
of  La  Fayette,  who  was  encamped  on  James's  Biver. 
Cornwallis  'crossed  that  river  at  Westover,  about  thirty 
miles  below  La  Fayette's  camp,  and  that  nimble  officer 
retreated  in  all  haste,  hoping  to  join  general  Wayne,  who 
wad  marcliing  through  Maryland,  with  a  small  force  of  eight 
hundred  Pennsylvaniane.  Lord  CornwalHs  was,  however, 
my  n(»ur  uj)on  La  Fayette,  that  he  wrote,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
*'lle  cinuiot  long  escape  me!"  But  La  Fayette,  though, 
thi-n:;,']i  the  whole  American  war,  ho  never  fought  one 
good  fi^'ht,  or  gnint^l  one  victory,  liad  a  most  marvellous 
g<?niiifl  for  flying,  and  Cornwallis  calculated  too  hiistily  on 
catching  hira. 

On  the  banks  of  the  James  River  lord  Cornwallis  was 


joined  bj  the  43rd  regiment ;  mounting  his  little  body  of 
cavalry,  Tarleton,  though  with  a  flying  troop  amounting  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  was  enabled  to  pursue  his 
£ftvourite  raids.  He  now  made  a  dash  for  Cku-lotteviUeY 
where  Jefferson  and  the  assembly  were  voting  taxes,  and 
making  paper-money.  On  his  way,  he  destroyed  twelve 
wagons,  loaded  with  arms  and  provisions,  and,  spurring  into 
CharbtteviUe,  very  nearly  captured  Jefferson  and  his  legis- 
lators. The  governor  had  not  escaped  ten  minutes  from  his 
house  before  Tarleton's  troopers  entered  it,  and,  as  it  was 
the  4th  of  June,  drank  the  king's  health  in  his  wine.  Seven 
of  the  members  of  the  assembly  were  captured,  besides  one 
thousand  new  firelocks,  four  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
with  a  quantity  of  tobacco  and  clothing. 

After  some  similar  adventures  by  Tarleton,  and  by 
lieutenant-colond  Simcoe,  who  routed  baron  Steuben,  and 
destroyed  his  stores  at  the  Point  of  Fork,  about  fifty  miles 
above  Bichmond,  Cornwallis,  who  had  received  oixiers  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  send  part  of  his  forces  to  New  York,  a 
combined  attack  by  Washington  and  Bochambeau  bein^^ 
expected  there,  retired  to  Bichmond,  and  afterwards  to 
Williamsburg.  La  Fayette,  who  was  now  joined  by  Waynu 
followed,  and  on  lord  Cornwallis  marching  from  Williams- 
burg to  Portsmouth  to  embark  the  requured  detachment  oi 
troops,  these  generals,  believing  they  were  only  in  presence 
of  his  rear-guard,  fell  upon  it,  but  soon  found  themselves 
engaged  with  the  main  army,  and  were  completely  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  several  cannon,  of  ten  officers,  and  nearlj 
three  hundred  men.  The  English  had  seventy  men  killed 
or  wounded,  aad  five  officers  wounded.  La  Fayette  and 
Wayne  retreated  up  the  James  Biver,  and  Cornwallis  pur- 
sued his  march  to  Portsmouth. 

There  he  received  an  order  from  Sic  Henry  Clinton, 
countermanding  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  and  desiring 
him  to  look  out  for  a  position  where  he  could  fortify  himself^ 
and  at  the  same  tinae  protect  such  shipping  as  might  be  sent 
to  the  Chesapeake  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  French. 
Cornwallis  fixed  on  York  Town,  on  York  Biver,  and  there, 
and  at  Gloucester,  in  its  vicinity,  he  was  settled  with  Us 
troops  by  the  22nd  of  August.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote, 
intimating  that  he  should  probably  send  more  troops  to  the 
Chesapeake,  as  there  was  a  probability  that  W^ashingtou 
and  Bochambeau,  giving  up  the  attack  of  New  York,  would 
make  a  united  descent  on  York  Town.  Wayne  and  La 
Fayette  were  ahready  continually  increasing  their  forces 
above  York  Town  ;  but  any  such  reinforcements  by  Sir 
Henry  were  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  the  comte  de 
Grasse,  with  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line  and  several 
frigates,  into  the  Chesapeake,  having  on  board  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  troops,  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
West  Indies.  These  troops  he  hinded,  and  sent,  under  the 
marquis  de  St.  Simon,  to  join  La  Fayette,  much  to  hifi 
delight. 

Bodney,  who  was  still  commanding  in  tlie  We:5t  Iu*lits, 
had  been  on  the  look-out  for  De  Grasse,  but,  jnissiug  liini, 
he  had  dispatched  Sir  Samuel  Hood  after  him,  suj>iK)Biini; 
that  he  had  made  for  New  York.  Hood  had  with  liiin 
fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  and,  arriving  at  Sandy  Hook  on 
the  28th  of  August,  he  found  that  De  Grasse  had  then 
sailed  for  the  Chesapeake.     Admiral  Arbuthnot  had  becu 
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rephiced  by  admiral  Graves,  but  Graves  had  only  seven 
ships  of  the  line,  and  of  these  only  ^ve  fit  for  action. 
Taking  the  chief  command,  with  these  twenty-one  ships, 
Graves  set  sail  for  the  Chesapeake,  with  Hood  as  second  in 
command.  A  new  French  admiral,  the  comte  de  Barras, 
now  commanded  the  Rhode  Island  squadron,  and. this 
squadron  had  ventured  out  to  sea.  Graves  went  first  in 
quest  of  De  Barras,  and,  not  finding  him,  proceeded  to  the 
Chesapeake,  where,  on  the  5th  of  September,  he  discerned 
the  fleet  of  De  Grasse  at  anchor,  just  within  the  Capes  of 
Virginia,  and  blocking  up  York  River  witli  his  frigates. 
Graves  had  his  nineteen  ships,  De  Grasse  twenty-eight,  and 
Xelaon  could  have  desired  nothing  better  than  such  a  sight 
in  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  :  not  a  ship  would 
have  escaped  him ;  but  Graves  was  no  Nelson,  and  allowed 
De  Grasse  to  cut  his  cables  and  run  out  to  sea.  There, 
indeed,  Graves  attacked  him,  but  under  infinitely  greater 
disadvantages,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  night 
jxirted  them,  and  De  Grasse  returned  to  his  old  anchorage 
in  the  Chesapeake,  and  Graves  sailed  away  again  for  New 
York  I  Never  was  there  a  more  disgraceful  exhibition  made 
by  a  British  admiral. 

^leantime,  Washington  and  Rochambeau  were  mustering 
for  the  march  to  the  Chesapeake.  The  command  of  the 
forces  left  to  defend  the  Hudson  was  intrusted  to  general 
Iltath.  The  whole  of  the  French  army  under  Rochambeau, 
and  two  thousand  men  from  the  American  army,  took  the 
route  for  Philadelphia,  and  from  thence  for  the  head  of  the 
Elk.  Washington  in  this  march  paid  a  passing  visit  to  his 
homo  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  first  which  he  had  been  able  to 
make  during  the  six  years  and  a  half  since  he  took  the 
command.  On  the  14th  of  September  he  reached  the  heiyl- 
quarters  of  La  Fayette,  and  took  the  supreme  command, 
Rochambeau  being  second,  and  the  especial  head  of  the 
French.  The  next  day  Washington  and  Rochambeau  held 
a  conference  with  the  counte  de  Grasse,  on  board  his  ship, 
the  Yille  xle  Paris,  the  finest  ship  in  the  French  navy, 
and  larger  than  any  in  the  English  navy,  carrying  ita  one 
hundred  and  six  guns.  De  Grasse  told  them  that  what 
they  did  they  must  do  quickly,  for  tliat  he  could  not  re- 
main on  that  station  longer  than  the  1st  of  November; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  act  accordingly. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  for  some  time  been  aware  of  the 
real  destination  of  the  united  forces  of  Washington  and 
Rochambeau.  He  must  have  seen  that  there  was  a 
determined  resolve  to  crusli,  by  the  most  powerful  combina- 
tion of  American  and  French  forces,  the  army  in  the  south, 
and  every  exertion  should  have  been  made  by  him,  with 
fleet  and  array,  to  release  Cornwallis  from  his  impending 
peril.  But,  unhappily,  as  he  and  Arbuthnot  had  been  on 
bad  terms,  so  he  and  Cornwallis  were  so  now ;  and  he  may 
have,  therefore,  been  too  little  concerned  for  the  evident 
danger  that  threatened  the  earl.  But,  instead  of  sending 
direct  reinforcemente  to  Cornwallis,  and  ordering  the  fleet 
to  engage  the  attention,  and,  if  possible,  defeat,  De  Grasse 
in  the  Chesapeake,  he  concocted  a  diversion  with  Arnold, 
which  he  fondly  hoped  would  recall  Washington. 

On  the  6th  of  .September,  Arnold,  with  two  British 
regiments,  a  battalion  of  New  Jersey  volunteers,  and  two 
thousand  four  hundred  German  Jiigers,  huided  near  New 


London,  in  Connecticut,  Arnold^s  native  district.  Arnold 
showed  his  wonted  bravery :  the  forts  Trumbull  and  Gris- 
wold  were  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  the  town  of 
New  London  was  occupied;  colonel  Ledyard,  the  com- 
mander of  Fort  Griswold,  was  killed,  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  British,  colonel  Eyre  and  major  Montgomery.  A  vast 
number  of  cannon,  muskets,  pikes,  and  ammunition,  were 
taken  or  destroyed,  and  a  great  many  warehouses,  full  of 
European  and  West  Indian  goods,  together  with  ten  or  a 
dozen  ships,  were  burnt,  and  the  flames  spreading,  re- 
duced the  town  to  ashes.  All  this  devastation  the  people  of 
Connecticut  naturally  charged  to  the  vindictive  rancour 
of  their  countryman,  Arnold ;  but  he  attributed  it  to  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder  concealed  in  some  of  the  warehouses 
unknown  to  the  English,  and  that  the  change  of  wind 
carried  the  flames  to  the  town. 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  danger  of  New  London  had 
not  for  a  moment  influenced  the  movements  of  Washington, 
and  its  terrible  destruction  only  now  more  embittered  the 
spirit  of  vengeance.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  contemplated 
further  expeditions — first  against  the  Rhode  Island  fleet, 
and  next  against  Philadelphia ;  but  these  never  came  off, 
and  matters  were  now  every  day  assuming  such  an  aspect 
as  should  have  stimulated  him  to  some  direct  assistance  to 
Cornwallis.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that,  had 
Clinton  ordered  the  fleet  to  hasten  to  the  Chesapeake  and' 
confront  De  GtMse,  whilst  he  himself  marched  by  land,  or 
had  sent  the  fiery  Arnold  with  a  strong  force,  the  whole 
danger  to  Comwallu  and  his  little  army  would  have  been 
dianpated.  As  it  wmk  De  Grasse  was  so  apprehensive  of  the 
arrival  of  Grayoi  with  the  fleet  recruited  by  the  addition  of 
jsix  ships  under  admiral  Digby,  and  determined  to  fight 
him,  that  he  assured  Washington  that  he  would  not  run 
the  risk  of  bdng  shut  up  in  the  Chesapeake,  but  would  leave 
a  few  frigates  to  block  up  York  River,  and  himself  sail  out 
and  seek  Graves  at  sea  or  at  New  York.  It  was  only  by 
the  most  earnest  entreaties  that  Washington  could  prevail 
on  him  to  remain,  and  by  promisee  of  a  speedy  reduction  of 
York  Town.  Had  the  English  fleet  appeared,  De  Grasse 
would  instantly  have  sailed  out,  and  Cornwallis  would  have 
been  saved. 

Lord  Cornwallis  left  Sir  Henry  in  no  uncertainty  as  to 
his  critical  situation.  He  had  sent  him  word  as  early  as  the 
16th  of  September,  that  the  place  could  not  be  defended, 
and  that,  if  he  did  not  send  relief  very  soon,  he  must  expect 
to  hear  the  worst. 

This  should  have  roused  every  energy  in  the  commander- 
in-chief.  He  was  aware  that  the  Americans — Washington 
himself  at  their  head— the  French  from  New  York  and  the 
West  Indies,  with  fleet  and  army,  were  gathering  round 
Cornwallis  for  a  determined  effort  to  entirely  trample  out  the 
British  power  in  the  south.  The  last  and  mightiest  effort 
should  have  been  made  toprevent  the  catastrophe  which  Corn- 
wallis himself  plainly  announced  must  take  place,  without  such 
prompt  and  strenuous  aid.  On  the  28th  of  September,  the 
combined  army  of  French  and  Americans  came  in  sight  of 
York  Town,  and  encamped  about  two  miled  from  the  out- 
works. The  next  morning  they  extended  themselves  towards 
the  left  of  Cornwallis,  but  cautiously ;  and  the  English  picketa 
slowly  retired  within  the  outer  lines  at  their  approach. 
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That  evening  Cornwallis  received  a  dispatch  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  dated  September  24th,  which  gave  the 
cheering  expectation  that  he  was  duly  sensible  of  the 
imminence  of  the  occasion,  and  of  his  responsibility.  He 
said : — "  At  a  meeting  of  the  general  and  flag  officers  held 
this  day,  it  is  determined  that  above  Ave  thousand  men, 
rank  and  file,  shall  be  embarked  on  board  the  king's  ships, 
and  the  joint  exertions  of  the  navy  and  army  made  in  a  few 


them  thus  easily,  and  Washington  wrote  to  congress,  on  the 
1st  of  October,  that  this  receding  of  the  British  had  put 
them  in  possession  of  very  advantageous  ground,  and  that 
the  investment  of  the  place  was  fidly  completed.  Two 
thousand  men — French  and  Americans,  the  latter  under 
general  Weedon,  the  French  under  the  duke  de  Lauzun— took 
up  their  ground  before  Gloucester.  Colonel  Dundas,  com- 
manding the  troops,  made  a  brilliant  sally,  and  cost  the  duke 
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days  to  relieve  you,  and  afterwards  to  co-operate  with  you. 
The  fleet  consists  of  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  three  of 
which  are  three-deckers.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  we  start  on  the  5th  of  October." 

On  this  promising  intimation  of  speedy  aid,  Comwallis 
inimddiately  drew  in  his  small  force  from  the  extended  out- 
works, and  concentrated  them  within  the  entrenchments 
round  the  town.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  measure  calculated 
to  save  much  life,  which  must  have  been  lost  in  defending 
outworks  too  widely  extended  for  the  inclosed  force;  but 
it  encouraged  the  Americans,  who  did  not  expect  to  gain 


a  considerable  number  of  men,  and  Dundas  being  supported 
by  the  noted  colonel  Tarleton,  the  enemy,  instead  of  aojr 
attempt  at  carrying  the  post  by  storm,  proceeded  by  a 
cautious  Uockade.  Round  York  Town  itself  Washifigtoiii 
Rochambeau,  La  Fayette,  and  St.  Simon  concentrated  thdr 
forces.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  October,  the  French  on 
the  right  and  the  Americans  on  the  left,  drew  nearer,  and 
commenced  breaking  ground.  Six  days  were  then  spent  in 
bringing  from  the  ships  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  some  of  them 
very  heavy,  ammunition,  and  other  military  stores ;  in  fa«t» 
as  much  preparation  was  made  for  carrying  this  single  po^ 
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as  if  it  had  been  a  regular  and  first-rate  fortress.  No  want 
of  material  was  now  felt,  for  Laurens  and  Paine  in  Paris 
had  induced  the  French  to  grant  a  subsidy,  and  to  guarantee 
a  loan  from  the  Dutch  of  ten  millions. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October  the  French  and 
Americans  began  casting  up  their  first  parallel  within  six 
hundred  yards  of  Comwallis's  lines,  and  they  worked  with 
so  much  silence  and  expedition,  that  the  besieged  were  said 
not  to  have  known  what  they  were  about  tiU  they  saw  in 
the  morning  the  trenches  so  far  advanced  as  to  cover  the 
enemy.  By  the  9tK  of  October  their  trenches  and  batteries 
were  completed,  and  that  afternoon  they  opened  a  tremendous 
fire  on  the  town.  For  two  days  they  kept  up  an  incessant 
roar  of  heavy  cannon,  and  with  howitzers  and  mortars  threw 
showers  of  shells  into  the  place.  Cornw^Uis  replied  to  them 
with  vigour,  but  he  found  many  of  his  guns  on  the  left 
silenced,  and  his  works  greatly  damaged.  These  shells 
set  fire  to  the  Charon,  a  forty-four  gun  ship,  posted, 
with  some  others,  to  defend  the  passage  between  York 
Town  and  Gloucester,  and  consumed  it,  with  three  large 
transports. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  the  enemy  b^;an  their  second 
parallel  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  lines.  This  work 
went  on  rapidly,  for  the  whole  army  (nearly  eighteen  thou- 
sand in  number),  besides  a  swarm  of  seamen  from  the  ships, 
and  a  vast  crowd  of  slaves  and  country  people,  laboured  at 
it.  In  its  progress,  for  three  days,  Gornwallis  committed 
much  havoc  amongst  them  by  opening  fresh  embrasures  for 
guns,  and  pouring  an  incessant  shower  upon  ihesm  of  balls 
and  shells.  Two  redoubts  on  the  left  flank  of  the  British 
more  particularly  annoyed  them,  and  Washington  deter- 
mined to  carry  these  by  storm.  To  excite  the  more 
emulation,  he  committed  execution  of  tins  escalade  in  one 
case  to  Americans,  in  the  other  to  the  French,  but  French 
officers  headed  both — La  Fayette  leading  up  one,  the  baron 
de  Yiominil  the  other.  These  redoubts  bad  been  hastily 
thrown  up,  and  had  but  a  mere  handftd  of  men  in  each,  but 
they  were  so  stoutly  defended  that  more  men  were  killed  in 
gaining  them  than  there  were  within  them.  Of  course  they 
were  carried,  and  their  guns  then  turned  on  York  Town. 

The  situation  of  lord  Gornwallis  was  now  growing 
desperate.  Anxiously  every  day  he  was  looking  out  for 
some  intelligence  of  the  promised  relief.  None  came.  To 
check  the  progress  of  the  besiegers,  who  were  fast  silencing 
his  guns  and  demolishing  his  works,  he  caused  a  sortie  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  be  made,  under  the  di- 
rection of  lieutenant-colonel  Abercrombie,  before  daybreak 
of  the  16th,  to  destroy  two  of  the  batteries  which,  manned 
by  French  troops,  were  doing  the  most  mischief.  Aber- 
crombie led  on  his  men  bravely,  and  was  as  bravely  supported 
by  major  Lake.  They  drove  the  French  from  the  guns,  and 
spiked  some  of  them,  besides  killing  one  hundred  of  the 
enemy,  and,  assailed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  regained 
their  lines  with  very  little  loss.  But  the  service  done  was  of 
little  conpequence.  The  guns  were  so  hastily  spiked  that 
they  were  soon  made  fit  for  use  again,  and  lord  Gornwallis 
himself  states,  that  "  before  dark  the  enemy's  whole  parallel 
and  batteries  appeared  to  be  nearly  complete.  At  this 
time,"  he  says,  *'  we  knew  that  there  was  no  part  of  the 
whole  front  attacked  in  which  we  could  show  a  single  gun, 


and  our  shells  were  nearly  exhausted.  I  had  therefore  only 
to  choose  between  preparing  to  surrender  the  next  day,  or 
endeavouring  to  get  off  with  the  greater  part  of  the  troop? ; 
and  I  determined  to  attempt  the  latter." 

Having  conceived  this  desperate  scheme  of  endeavouring 
to  escape,  Gornwallis  that  night  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Cliutoa, 
in  cypher,  telling  him  not  to  risk  fleet  or  army  in  tlie 
endeavour  to  rescue  them.  He  was  sure  that  something 
had  prevented  the  fleet  sailing  at  the  time  proposed,  and  he 
sought  to  steal  away  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  leaving  a 
small  niunber  to  capitulate  for  the  town.  To  add  to  his 
other  misfortunes,  sickness  was  raging  in  his  camp,  but  he 
hoped,  by  attacking  the  French  under  De  Ghoisi,  before 
Gloucester,  and  cutting  his  way  through  them,  to  mount 
the  majority  of  his  men  on  the  horses  taken  from  the  enemy 
or  seized  from  the  country  people,  and  thus  make  a  rapid 
flight  across  the  river  fords,  through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York.  The  idea,  with  such  troops  of  weli- 
mounted  cavalry  at  hia  heels,  was  a  wild  one,  and  there  were 
other  obstacles  in  the  way.  He  must  first  ferry  hia  troops 
across  the  river  to  Gloucester,  and,  as  he  had  not  vessels 
enough  to  carry  all  at  once,  he  had  sent  over  part  of  tbein, 
when  a  violent  storm  arose,  and  prevented  the  return  of  the 
boats.  This  was  decisive.  With  his  forces  thus  divided,  he 
had  scarcely  soldiers  enough  to  man  the  guns  in  York  To^-d, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  surren-der. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  he  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Washington,  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostiKtio  for 
twenty-four  hours,  in  order  that  commissioners  might  meet 
and  settle  the  terms  of  surrender.  Waabington  replied  that 
he  was  anxious  to  spare  the  further  efl^ision  of  blood ;  bat 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  could  cot  grant  more  than 
two  hours  for  lord  Gornwallis  to  decide  on  his  propoeak,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  if  these  were  not  received,  the  firing 
would  recommence.  At  half-past  four  lord  Gornwallis  wrote 
that  the  time  was  too  ^ort  to  settle  all  conditions,  bathe 
submitted  the  following :— that  the  garrisons  of  Y^k  To^ 
and  Gloucester  should  be  prisoners  of  war,  with  the 
customary  honours ;  that  they  should  all  be  sent  home  vtndti 
engagement  not  to  serve  against  the  Americans  or  their 
allies  during  the  remainder  of  the  war ;  and  that  the' officers 
should,  as  usual,  retain  their  side-arms,  and  the  private 
property  of  both  officers  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  of  all  private 
persons,  should  be  respected ;  moreover,  that  all  individual 
in  civil  capacities  connected  with  the  British  should  be 
exempt  from  punishment  on  that  account.  On  the  loomiiig 
of  the  18th,  Washington  replied  that  the  article  respecting 
the  sending  of  the  British  prisoners  home  could  sot  be 
complied  with;  they  must  be  sent  to  certain  places  ic 
Virginia,  Maryland,  or  Pennsylvania  during  the  wsr. 
except  the  general  staff,  or  other  officers  not  left  with  th^ 
troops,  who  might  go  to  New  York  or  home  on  parole.  He 
added,  as  if  in  mockery,  that  the  prisoners  would  rewive 
that  benevolent  treatment  which  teas  invariably  obstrrcd 
the  Americans.  The  thoughts  of  Gornwallis  must  have  r.  - 
verted  to  the  treatment  of  British  prisoners  in  New  En|jlaw ' 
New  York,  and  other  places,  and  whilst  be  was  stijiulatirp 
for  the  sending  home  of  the  troops  siurendered,  he  could  iioi 
forget  that  the  stipulation  for  the  soldiers  of  Burgoynehad 
been  utterly  disregarded  by  the  congress,  and  that  weee 
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soldiers,  epite  of  the  most  solemn  engagements,. were  stiil    tions,  had  behaved  aB  gentlemen  and  honourable  enemies — 


prisoners  in  America. 

Washington  also  declared  the  article  regarding  the 
ciyillans  inadmissible,  as  they  must  be  left  to  the  civil 
power.  As  it  was  nsdeas  to  stand  out  for  the  transfer 
of  the  prisoners  home,  which  congress  would  probably  set 
aside  as  coolly  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Burgoyne's 
treaty,  lord  Comwallis  gave  that  up,  but  made  another 
effort  to  preserve  the  royalists  from  the  vengeance  <rf  their 
coantrymen.  He  claimed,  as  a  compensation  for  surrender- 
ing Gloucester  in  its  present  uninjured  state,  the  privilege 
of  sending  the  Bonetta  sloop  of  war  to  New  York  with 
dispatches  to  Sir  Uenry  Clinton,  the  vessel  to  pass  out 
nnsearched  and  to  carry  as  many  soldiers  as  he  should  think 


the  Americans,  in  the  manner  we  have  had  so  i&et^uently  to 
describe. 

On  this  oocasion,  where  they  were  in  the  immediate 
presence  and  power  of  Washington,  their  behaviour  was 
better ;  but  even  then  the  superior  tone  of  the  French  -was 
strikingly  obvious.  L<»d  Cornwallis,  writing  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  said,  '^The  treatment,  in  general,  that  we  liave 
received  fjx>m  the  enemy  since  our  surrender  has  been 
per&ctiy  good  and  proper ;  but  the  kindness  and  attention 
that  have  been  shown  us  by  the  French  officers  in  particular 
— their  delicate  sensibility  of  our  situation — their  generous 
and  pressing  offer  of  money,  both  public  and  private,  to  any 
amount  —  has  really  gone  beyond  what  I  can   possibly 


fit  to  send.  Hiis,  to  save  time  {for  the  Americans  were  still  describe,  and  will,  I  hope,  make  an  impression  on  the  breast 
afraid  that  the  English  fleet  might  arrive  and  snatch  their  of  every  English  officer,  whenever  the  fortune  of  war  should 
prey  from  them)  was  assented  to,  and  thus  lord  Cornwallis    put  any  of  them  into  our  powa:." 


was  enabled  to  ship  as  soldiers  the  most  obnoxious  of  the 
royalists  in  the  place.    The  vessel  was  to  be  returned. 

On  these  conditions  the  surrender  was  arranged,  and  the 
wticles  of  surrender  were  signed  by  the  respective  gen^tils 
.^n  the  morning  of  ihe  19th  of  October.  There  was  one 
article  in  the  capitulation  whidi  would  appear  superfluous 
without  an  explanation.  It  was,  that  ^^any  property, 
obviously  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  t-hese  states,  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  garrison,  shall  be  subject  to  be 
reclaimed."  But  the  "property"  in  question  meant  the 
blacks  who  had  escaped  from  their  masters  in  Virginia,  and 
taken  refuge  with  the  English.  Washington  was  not  so 
oonflrmed  in  the  persuasion  of  his  countrymen  of  the  present 
day,  who  regard  slavery  as  a  divine  institution,  as  to  venture 
to  reelaim  these  slaves  in  any  less  ambiguous  language.  It 
was,  moreover,  decided  that  the  soldiers  and  all  their 
artillery,  arms,  money,  shot,  and  stores  should  be  surrendered 
to  the  Americans ;  the  ships  and  seamen  to  the  French. 

At  two  o'clock,  therefore,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
October,  the  York  Town  troops  marched  out  with  their 
drums  beating,  their  muskets  shouldered,  and  their  colours 
cased,  and  piled  their  arms.  The  number  of  those  who 
remained  eflective  now  amounted  only  to  four  thousand ; 
the  rest,  making  up  the  total  number  to  about  six  thousand, 


were  lying  sick  or  wounded.     General  Lincoln,  who  had 

been  so  lately  a  prisoner  to  the  English,  was  appointed  to  '  in  particular,  seemed  beside  itself.    It 
receive  them,   and  the    British    prisoners   had  to  march    considerable  period  in  nothing  but  voting 
through  two  lines  of  tie  allied  army,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  ;  planning  monuments  to  eternalise  the  event. 


But  even  *'  the  perfectly  good  and  proper  "  conduct  of 
the  Americans  did  not  extend  to  the  women  and  children  of 
the.  Engliidi  army  who  were  left  in  York  Town.  These, 
who,  especially  under  the  circumstances,  would  in  generous 
minds  have  excited  peculiar  sympathy  and  forbearance,  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  harshness  and  rudeness  by  them. 
Abbe  Bobin,  in  his  "Voyage  en  Amerique,"  p.  141, 
describes  the  sufferings  of  the  English  left  in  York  Town 
from  the  Americans.  He  says,  "•  1  saw  the  lady  of  an 
English  ook)nel  come  with  tears  to  implore  our  officers  to 
give  her  a  guard  to  protect  herself  and  children  fron^  the 
violence  of  the  American  soldiery." 

About  five  hundred  men  were  reported  as  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  affair  of  York  Town  on  eaah  side.  Com- 
wallis^s  large  train  of  artillery,  ^hich  included  many  flue 
brass  guns,  his  arms,  ammunition,  military  and  other  stores, 
were  a  valuable  prize  for  the  Americans ;  as  for  the  French, 
they  got  only  one  frigate,  two  sloops  of  war,  and  a  few 
transports. 

The  exultation  which  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Corn- 
wallis's  army  spread  throughout  America  may  be  imagined. 
The  Ainericans  are  as  famous  for  boasting  as  the  Gascons 
themselves,  and  they  gave  full  scope  to  this  characteristic 
on  tius  occasion.  It  was  the  very  flrst  triumph  which,  by 
the  help  of  the  French,  they  had  achieved,  and  the  congress, 

spent  its  time  for  a 
thanks,  and 
Thanks  were 


length,  the  Americans  <m  the  right,  and  the  French  on  the   voted  to  Washington,  to  Bochambeau,  to  La  Fayette,  who 


left.  Washington,  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  did  all  he 
could  to  diminish  the  humiliation  of  the  captive  garrison. 
He  ordered  all  mere  spectators  to  absent  themselves.  Yet, 
to  pass  through  such  an  avenue  of  exulting  enemies  was 
mortification  enough  for  Englishmen,  who  had  beaten  their 
^jnemies  whenever  they  had  found  them,  even  when  only 
one-half  of  their  number  themselves,  but  had  now  been  left 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  a  perfect  horde.  The  different 
feelings  with  which  the  English  regarded  the  French  and 
.Americans  was  remarked  by  the  abbe  Bobin,  who  was 
[•resent.  The  English  officers,  as  they  passed  along  the 
t'liemy's  lines,  courteously  saluted  every  French  officer — a 
compliment  which  they  withheld  from  every  American  one, 
even  the  highest.    The  French,  in  fact,  in  all  their  transac- 


was  also  made  a  field-marshal  of  France  by  his  own  king  for 
his  share  in  this  transaction;  thanks,  too,  were  voted 
I  to  De  Grasse,  and  all  officers,  naval  and  military,  and 
especially  to  the  corps  of  artillery  and  engineers.  A  column 
was  voted  to  be  erected  at  York  Town  in  commemoration  of 
the  event,  to  be  decorated  with  the  arms  of  France  and 
America,  and  an  inscription  detailing  the  surrender  of  lord 
Comwallis.  They  also  decreed  a  procession  of  congress  to 
the  Dutch  Lutheran  church,  to  return  thanks  to  Divine 
Providence  for  this  signal  intervention  in  their  favour,  and 
finally  they  ordered  a  general  thanksgiving  on  the  13  th  of 
December. 

On  the  English  side,  of  couS^8J%d^VV^tmcli 
accusation  and  recrimination.    Lord  Comwallis  blamed  Sir 
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Henry  Clinton,  and  Sir  Henry  blamed  lord  Comwallis,  for 
having  ventured  into  Virginia  with  so  small  a  force.  But, 
first  and  foremost,  it  is  clear  that  the  British  government 
was  the  great  cause  of  this,  as  of  every  iailure,  by  its  mar- 
vellous neglect  of  supplying  a  proper  fleet  and  army  from 
the  magnificent  resources  granted  at  home.  Next,  the 
blame  must  rest  on  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who,  well  aware  of 
the  urgent  nature  of  the  circumstances,  and  of  the  fatal 
consequences  of  the  capture  of  Comwallis^s  army,  put  forth 
so  little  energy  to  prevent  it.  He  promised  to  embark  his 
troops  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  this  was  not  effected  till 
the  19th,  the  very  day  on  which  Comwallis  was  compelled 
to  capitulate.  But  here,  again,  as  is  always  the  case  in  these 
failures,  he  shifted  the  blame  to  admiral  Graves,  and  the 
fleet,  which  could  not  be  got  ready.  In  short,  the  same 
moral  and  intellectual  paralysis  weighed  on  our  commanders, 
which  so  peculiarly  distinguished  them  through  the  whole  of 
this  war.  The  only  one  who  appears  to  have  conducted 
himself  with  any  energy,  and  who,  with  a  proper  force,  would 
have  triumphed^  was  lord  Comwallis.  Clinton  himself  had 
accompanied  the  troops  in  the  fleet  of  admiral  Graves ;  but, 
on  arriving  at  the  Cape  of  Virginia,  rumours  reached  them 
of  the  surrender.  They  proceeded,  however,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake,  but  had  no  inclination  for  attacking  De 
Oraase,  and  so  returned  again  to  New  York.  Had  they 
been  in  time,  they  could,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton^s 
own  account,  and  that  founded  on  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  naval  officers,  have  brought  off  the  army  from  York 
Town  in  spite  of  the  French  fleet. 

The  surrender  of  Comwallis^s  army  was,  in  fiact,  the 
determining  point  of  the  war.  Nothing  after  this  did  or 
could  prevent  the  ultimSte  issue  in  favour  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  America ;  but  the  contest  was  yet  destined  for 
a  considerable  time  to  drag  its  slow  and  insignificant  length 
along.  The  news  of  this  decisive  event  reached  London 
on  the  26th  of  November.  It  seemed  to  come  upon  the 
ministers  as  a  thunder-clap;  though  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine,  with  such  a  miserable  amount  of  force  in  the 
American  states,  what  else  they  could  expect.  Lord  North 
walked  about  the  room,  exclaiming,  *<  Oh,  God !  it  is  all 
over!"  The  king  received  the  communication  with  more 
firmness.  In  Paris  great  was  the  exultation.  Franklin, 
who  was  there,  and  who,  only  three  days  before,  had  written 
to  governor  Pownall  that  he  never  expected  to  see  "this 
accursed  war"  finished  in  his  time,  now  wrote  to  John 
Adams,  at  the  Ebgue : — "  I  congratulate  you  on  this  glorious 
news.  The  infant  Hercules,  in  his  cradle,  has  now  strangled 
his  second  serpent;"  and  so  delighted  was  he  with  his 
conceit  of  the  serpent,  that  he  afterwards  had  a  medal  cast 
embodying  it. 

Whilst  Comwallis  had  been  contending  with  the  com- 
bined army  of  France  and  America  on  the  Chesapeake,  lord 
Eawdon  had  been  engaged  with  equal  activity  against 
general  Greene  and  his  coadjutors,  in  South  Carolina. 
Towards  the  end  of  April,  he  had  gone  in  search  of  Greene, 
who  was  encamped  behind  Twenty-five-mile  Creek.  Greene 
retreated  on  his  approach;  but  in  May,  that  general 
detached  a  part  of  his  force  to  lay  siege  to  Fort  Augusta,  in 
Upper  Georgia,  and  marched  himself  to  attack  the  Fort  of 
Ninety-six.    The  fort   of  Augusta,  having  but  a  small 


garrison,  very  little  artillery,  and  no  shells,  was,  after  a 
brave  resistance,  compelled  to  surrender;  but  Greene 
himself  met  with  a  different  reception  at  Ninety-six. 
There,  lieutenant-colonel  Cruger  made  repeated  and  despe- 
rate sallies,  killing  many  of  Greene's  men.  The  si^^  was 
continued  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  8th  of  Junei 
when  the  weather  was  becoming  intensely  hot.  Colonel 
Lee  then  arrived  with  the  British  prisoners  who  had 
surrendered  at  Fort  Augusta,  and  paraded  them  before  the 
fort  with  martial  music,  and  a  British  banner  reversed. 
This  insult,  which  was  intended  to  lower  the  spirit  of  the 
English  garrison,  only  roused  it  to  more  determination. 
The  following  night,  the  garrison  made  another  sally,  killed 
many  men,  and  scattered  more,  and  returned  with  little 
loss  within  their  defences.  Lord  Rawdon  was  now  march- 
ing rapidly  to  their  relief,  spite  of  the  heat,  and  Greene 
again  decamped.  Lord  Rawdon  arrived  on  the  21st  of 
June,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  Greene  as  far  as  the  river 
Ennora;  but  the  American  general  was  too  nimble  for 
him.  Lord  Rawdon  then  abandoned  the  fort  of  Ninety-six, 
as  too  remote  from  head-quarters  to  be  maintained  to  any 
purpose,  and  sent  off  part  of  his  army  to  convey  the 
royalist  inhabitants  to  his  camp  at  Monk's  Comer.  Greene, 
hearing  that  he  had  divided  his  army,  wheeled  about  once 
more ;  but,  finding  the  army  united  again,  retreated  into 
the  hills  of  Santee.  One  division  of  his  army,  under 
Sumter,  Marion,  and  Lee,  attacked  Monk's  Comer,  but  were 
defeated,  and  both  sides  then  ceased  operations  on  account 
of  the  summer  heats.  Lord  Rawdon,  whose  health  wa^t 
much  impaired  by  his  exertions  in  this  climate,  took  his 
leave  for  Europe,  but  was  captured  by  De  Graase's  fleet, 
and  remained  a  prisoner  on  the  Chesapeake,  where  he  was 
at  the  surrender  of  York  Town. 

Just    as   lord   Rawdon   was   leaving,    a   circiunstance 
occurred  which  roused  intensely  the  indignation  of  the 
Americans.    A  colonel  Hayne,  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to 
the   British  arms,  went  over  again  to   the  enemy,  and 
was    taken,    not    only   in   arms,    but   with    a    colonel 
Williamson,  of  the  royal  militia,  in  his  hands.    According 
to  the  regular  rules  of  war,  he  was  thereupon  condemned  by 
a  court-martial  to  be  hanged.    Much  interest  was  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown,  both  royalist  and  republican, 
to  save  him.  The  ladies  of  Charlestown  presented  a  petition 
on  his  behalf,  and  the  prisoner's  children,  with  some  of  hi4 
relations,  entreated  for  his  life.    But^it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  make  an  example  of  one  of  these  frequent  turncoats, 
who  were  very  ready  to  accept  British  protection,  and  swear 
allegiance  when  it  was  convenient,  and,  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, tumed  roimd  and  fought  against  us.    By  the  strict 
rules  of  war,  he  might  have  been  hanged  up  instanter  with* 
out  any  court-martial  at  alL     But  as  soon  as  general 
Greene  heard  of  the  execution,  he  issued  a  proclamation  in 
most  violent  terms,  denouncing  it  as  an  atrocdouB  murder 
and  "  inhuman  insult,"  and  threatening  the  most  extensive 
retaliation.    Everywhere  the  Americans  cried  out  loudly  in 
the  same  strain,  in  the  face  of  the  treatment  of  Andre,  who 
was  seized  and  hanged  when  travelling  under  protectioo  of 
a  pass  from  one  of  their  own  generals,  in  face  of  the  recent 
massacre  in  cold  blood  of  two  hundred  American  royalists 
whom  they  met  in  arms,  and  in  face  of  the  proclamation 
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of  Wasbicgton  to  seize  and  haog  Anold  iat  doiDg  just 
viiat  Hayne  had  done.  The  circumstance  showed  what  a 
terrific  uproar  the  sensitive  Americans  would  have  made 
at  a  ease  like  that  of  Andre  on  our  part. 

Much  censure  was  cast  on  lord  Rawdon  ;  but  his  lordship 
i^howed  that  he  had  no  concern  whatcTer  in  the  sentence ; 
that  he  had  already  resigned  his  authority  to  lieutenant- 
colonel  Stuart;  that  he  had  done  all  that  he  could  do — 
?trongly  recommended  mercy.  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote 
to  the  American  general,  Henry  Lee,  years  afterwards,  and 
vben  he  had  more  thoroughly  e:flMnined  the  case,  that,  "•  for 
the  guilt  of  Hayne,  not  a  shadow  of  palliation  could  he 
iband.  By  aU  the  recognised  laws  of  war,  nothing  was 
requisite,  ia  the  ease  of  Hayne,  but  to  id^itify  his  person 
previous  to  hanging  him  on  the  next  tree.^' 

Whea  ihe  wmmer  heats  had  abated,  Greene  descended 

from  the  Santee  hilk,  and  a   sharp  engagement  ensued 

betwixt  him  and  the  troops  under  colonel  Stuart  at  the 

Eutaw-    Springs,    about    sixty    miles   from    Charlestown. 

Though  warned  of  the  approach  oi  Greene  by  two  deserters, 

Stuart  put  but  little  £uth  in  the  report,  and  therefore  was 

taken  somewhat  by  surprise.    A  large  party  out  in  search  of 

roots  and  vegetables  were  suddenly  fallen  upon,  and  most  of 

them  cut  to  x>i6ces.     Greene  then  followed  up  his  sucoess 

with  such  impetuoeity  that  the  advanced  lines  of  the  British 

vere  driTen  back,  till  they  reached  a  house  into  which 

loajcflr  Sheridan  had  thrown  hiai^elf  with  a  party  of  New  York 

volunteers.    The  murderous  fire  from  this  house  arrested 

Greene,  who  in  vain  tried  to  carry  it.  This  obstacle  enabled 

cokmel  Stuart  to  re-organise  his  scattered  lines,  and  the 

battle  was  continued  with  such  fury — ^the  American  militia 

etanditig  their  ground  on  this  occasion  well — ^that  Greeae 

?as  at  length  routed,  and  driven  from  the  ground,  and  took 

refuge  in  some  woods  in  their  rear.    The  English  encamped 

"Q  tbe  field  that  night  and  the  next  day.     On  each  side 

:kre  a|^peaia  to  have  been  about  six  hundred  killed,  wounded, 

uihI  Bussing.    The  American  army  was  about  double  the 

number  of  the  English.     Greene  claimed  it  as  a  victory,  and. 

t^ti  congress  proclaimed  it  a  glorious  victory,  simply  because 

03  Ittd  the  advantage  in  the  beginning  of  the  fray,  though 

w  was  driven  from  his  ground  in  the  &id  of  it.    If  this 

W4S  a  victory,  by  the  same  rule  many  of  the  greatest  vic- 

t^jries  in  the  history  of  the  world  were  defeats.    But  it  is 

t^uriouB  with  what  audacity  the  Americans  were  continually 

''iasoraing*  vietories  when  the  notorious  fact  was  the  reverse. 

Thi:^  was  the  last  action  in  the  American  war  of  any  im- 

portaace.    The  force  of  the  English  was  insufficient  to 

punsne  any  effective  campaign.     In  this  quarter  they  soon 

i^und  it  necessary  to  retreat  to  Charlestown  Neck,  leaving 

Greene  to  *  reassert  the  American  authority  over  the  greater 

P%n  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 

ciHipaign  the  British  held  little  of  these  states,  except  the 

<iiitrict8     immediately     abutting     on     Charlestown    and 

Sav^tonali. 


CriAI^TER  IX. 

R£IG!7  OP  GEORGK  III.  (Continued) 

r.Jki  t  xgfff  ^.  Eutatia  from  tiio  Dutch,  by  Rodney,  with  other  Islands  wid  Settlo- 

K>)eii<«— Ko(liiey'»  Severiticfl— Capture  of  Dutch  8hi|»  and  of  little  Dutch 

^^ttknicnt»  In  the  Baet  lii<ltes— NeKOtiationswiih  Russia— Spanish  Attack 

<^^D  Mlnorea^-Battle  off  the  Dogger  Bank— Other  Sea  Fights— Meeting  of 


Parliunent— Debates  on  the  American  War-Altered  Views  of  Hinisten-* 
Meetings  and  Pctitlojvs  for  Peace— Retirement  of  Jjord  George  Germaine 
—Year  178*— Wiir  In  the  West  Indies— At  the  Cape— Loss  of  Minorca- 
King's  Ptejeet  of  retiring  to  Hanover— Lord  North  reaigna— Lor« 
Roekingbam  Prime  Minister— Irish  Diatresa— Gratian  oa  Jriab  QncsttOM 
—Irish  Demands  conceded- Popular  Gratitude  to  Grattan— Arrears  of. 
the  Civil  List— Enormous  Pension  to  Barr^— Pitt  in  fav  ur  of  Parlia- 
mentary Refimik— North  American  Affairs— Propoaab  to  make  Washing- 
ton  King— Rodney's  Great  Vktory  over  De  Grasse— SodBegr  ni«le  •. 
Peer — Death  of  Lord  Rockingham  —  Lord  Shelburne  Minister  — PUt 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— Loss  of  the  Royal  George— General  Clliot*s 
Splendid  Defence  of  Gibraltar- Treaty-  of  Peace  with  America— With 
Fnmca— Tbese  Ireatiea  Slgnad-Jobn  Adama  at  tba  Brttkh  Cowt  ns 
First  American  Ambassador— Pitt  becomes  Prune  Minister. 

Thebb  were  other  transactions  besides  those  of  the 
American  campaign,  during  the  year,  which  demand  notice. 
Rodney  co-operated  with  a  body  of  troops  under  general 
Vaughan  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,, 
which  the  French  had  taken  in  the  previous  year, 
but  they  were  not  successful.  They  then  turned  their 
attack  on  tlie  island  of  St.  Eustatia,  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
and  the  governor  not  having  heard  the  news  of  the  war,  they 
met  with  no  resistance.  The  capture  was  a  most  valuable 
one ;  the  whole  island  seemed  one  great  store  of  Dutch  and 
American  products  and  goods.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  merchant  vessels  in  the  harbour  all  secured,  besides 
six  ships  of  war  and  a  fleet  of  thirty  Dutch  West  Indiamen> 
which  had  just  left,  but  which  were  sent  after  and  brought 
back.  The  value  of  the  whole  prize  was  estimated  at  three 
millions  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  A  large  quantity 
of  the  merchandise  belonged  to  Eaglishmeo,  who  wexe 
engaged  thus  in  supplying  the  Americans  through  this 
channel.  Rodney  confiscated  the  whole  of  it.  In  vain  did 
the  owners  demand,  through  the  assembly  of  St.  iutt's,  the 
restoration  of  these  goods ;  Rodney  would  not  listen  to  them. 
The  clamour  was  carried  thence  to  the  English  parliament, 
and  even  into  the  English  courts  of  law.  Rodney  protested 
against  any  concession  ;  he  declared  the  island  a  vast  den  of 
thieves  and  nest  of  vipers ;  that  he  had  seized  the  whole  for 
the  king  and  the  state,  and  hoped  that  it  would  aid  the 
revenue  of  the  country.  The  Americans  resident  there  and 
the  Jews  raised  bitter  outcries  at  their  banishment  from  the 
island ;  but  it  was  shown  that  the  Americans  had  been  the 
avowed  agents  and  correspondents  of  their  insurgent 
countrymen,  but  that  the  moment  the  island  was  taken  they 
boldly  declared  themselves  subjects  of  the  British  crown. 
As  for  the  Jews,  general  Vaughan,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
said — *'*'  I  had  ordered  a  ship  to  carry  them  to  St.  Thomas's^ 
at  their  own  request ;  and,  after  they  had  been  taken  to  St. 
Kitt*s  without  my  knowledge,  I  ordered  their  houses  and 
property  to  be  restored  to  them ;  and  that  they  were  well 
satisfied  with  my  conduct  will  appear  from  an  address, 
presented  to  me  from  their  synagogue.'' 

Vaughan  kept  the  Dutch  flag  flying  at  St.  Eustatia,  and 
thus  inveigled  into  nis  hands  a  considerable  number  more  of 
Dutch,  French,  and  American  vessels  that  were  ignorant  of 
the  change.  Besides  Eustatia,  the  small  neighbouring 
islands  of  St.  Martin  and  Saba,  and  the  Dutch  settlements 
on  the  rivers  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  in  Guiana,  were 
taken  with  their  ships  and  property.  The  Dutch  trade  in 
these  parts  received  a  mortal  blow.  O9  the  other  han4i  ^^^ 
French,  under  the  marquis  de  Bouill^,  captured  the  island 
of  Tobago. 
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The  EngUflh  now  began  to  contemplate  taking  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope  from  the  Dutch.  General  Johnstone  was 
dispatched  in  April  with  five  ships  of  the  line,  some  frigates, 
and  smaller  vesaels,  having  on  board  general  Meadows  and 
three  regiments  for  tins  purpose ;  but  encountering  admiral 
Safirien  in  the  way,  after  an  indecisive  action,  Johnstone 
fell  in  with  and  took  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman  of  great  value, 
aftd  learned  through  it  that  Suffiien  had  managed  to  reach 
the  Cape,  given  the  alarm,  and  that  the  Cape  was  put  into 
strong  defence.  Johnstone,  therefore,  made  for  Saldanha 
Bay,  where  he  learned  that  a  number  of  other  Dutch  East 
Indiamen  were  lying.  Four  of  these  he  secured ;  the  rest 
were  run  ashore  by  their  ,conunanders  and  burnt.  Daring 
the  autumn  both  Dutch  and  French  suffered  much  from  the 
British  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  the  island  of 
Sumatra.  They  also  took  from  the  Dutch  Negapatam, 
Penang,  and  other  places. 

There  was  a  negotiation  with  Catherine  of  Russia  to 
induce  her,  by  the  bribe  of  the  transfer  of  Minorca  to  her, 
to  mediate  a  peace  betwixt  England,  France^  Spain,  and 
Holland,  on  the  basis  of  each  country  restoring  all  its  con- 
quests since  the  war,  and  all  these  nations  binding  them- 
selves to  abandon  the  Americans.  Catherine  was^  however, 
to  purchase  the  stores  and  artillery  at  Port  Mahon,  valued 
at  two  millions  sterling,  and  her  favourite,  Potemkin,  was  to 
be  bribed  by  this  sum  being'pat  into  his  pocket.  Had  the 
island  and  the  stores  been  all  freely  presented  as  a  gift  to 
the  czarina,  the  scheme  might  have  succeeded ;  as  it  was, 
she  regarded  the  money  to  be  paid  to  her  favourite  as  a  great 
sum  to  be  drawn  from  her,  and  the  whole  failed.  Moreover, 
the  scheme  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Florida  Blanca,  the 
Spanish  minister,  he  took  immediate  steps  to  forestall  the 
businesB  by  seizing  the  island  himself.  He  prevailed  on 
France,  though  with  difficulty,  to  assist.  The  duke  de 
CriUon,  a  Frenchman,  was  made  commander  of  the  ezpe-> 
dition,  and  on  the  22nd  of  July  the  united  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  sailed  out  of  Cadiz  Bay,  and  stretched  out  into  the 
ocean,  as  if  intending  to  make  ia  descent  on  England.  The 
main  part  of  the  fleet  did,  in  fact,  sail  into  the  English  Channel. 
It  consisted  of  thirty  Spanish  shipe-of-the-line,  under 
Cordova  and  Gaston,  and  nineteen  Freneh  ships-of-the-line, 
under  De  Guichen,  De  Beausset,  and  De  la  Motte  Piquet, 
besides  lesser  vessels — ^nearly  sixty  vessels,  in  all-Hi  most 
formidable  armada.  Admiral  Darby,  who  had  just  anchored 
in  Torbay,  had  only  twenty-three  sail-of-the-line,  twelve 
frigates,  and  six  fireshipe ;  but  they  did  not  venture  to  attack 
him,  but  contented  themselves  with  picking  up  a  number  of 
merchant  vesseb ;  and  again  dissensions  and  disease  breaking 
out,  this  great  fleet  separated,*  and  each  nation  returned  to 
its  respective  ports,  without  effecting  anything  worthy  of 
such  an  armament. 

But  a  lesser  portion  of  ti^  fleet,  on  coming  out  of  harbour, 
carrying  eight  thousand  troops,  stores,  and  ordnance, 
had  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  appeared 
suddenly  before  Port  Mahon.  On  the  19th  of  August  the 
troops  were  landed  near  Port  l^lahon,  and,  being  favoured 
by  the  inhabitants,  formerly  under  the  sway  of  Spain,  and 
good  catholics,  they  soon  invested  the  fort,  and  compelled 
general  Murray,  who  formerly  so  bravely  defended  Quebec, 
to  retire  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  leaving  the  town  of  Port  Mahon 


in  their  possession.  General  Murray  had  seeood  in 
command  Sir  William  Draper,  the  old  antagonist  of  Jmutts, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Manilla,  who  bravely  supported  him. 
But  they  had  only  a  garrison  of  two  F^ngi^ijii  and  two 
Hanoverian  regiments ;  still  the  Spanish  court  trusted  more 
to  bribery  than  to  their  arms.  They  had  commiBsioned  the 
duke  de  Crillon  to  offer  Murray^  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  with  high  rank  and  employment  in  the  Spanish  or 
French  service,  to  surrender  the  plaoe.     i 

Murray  returned  this  answer  to  De  CriUon :— '^  When 
your  brave  ancestor  was  desired  by  his  sovereign  to 
assassinate  the  duke  of  Guise,  he  returned  the  answer  whicL 
you  should  have  done  when  the  king  of  Spain  charged  you 
to  assafisinate  the  character  of  a  man  whose  birth  is  a^ 
illustrious  as  your  own,  or  that  of  the  duke  of  Gciise.  I  can 
have  no  communication  with  you  but  in  arms.  If  you  hare 
any  humanity,  pray  send  clothing  to  your  unfortunate 
prisoners  in  my  possession.  Leave  it  at  &  distance  to  be 
tak^  up  for  them ;  because  I  will  admit  of  no  contact,  for 
the  future,  but  such  as  is  hostile  in  the  most  inveterate 
d^ree."  CriUon,  young  and  a  Frenchman  as  he  was,  felt 
the  full  force  of  the  reproof,  and  acknowledged  it.  He 
replied  :  —  ^  Your  letter  places  us  each  in  our  proper 
stations.  It  confirms  me  in  the  esteem  I  have  always  had 
fi)r  you.  I  accept  with  pleasure  your  last  propontion/' 
His  siege  of  the  fort  he  saw  would  be  ineffectual  without 
more  force.  This  was  sent  him  from  Toulon.  Four  thou- 
sand new  troops  arrived,  attended  by  able  engineer  officere 
uid  powerful  artillery ;  but  Murray  stiU  held  out,  though 
suffering  much  from  disease  amongst  his  troops,  and  17^1 
was  not  destined  to  witness  the  &n  of  Minorca. 

There  were  various  actions  at  sea,  in  one  quarter  or  oUier. 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  convoying  a  merchant  fleet  fiom  the 
Baltic,  on  the  5th  of  August,  £eU  in  with  admiral  SSouttman 
near  the  Dogger  Bank,  also  convoying  a  fleet  of  Dutch   i 
traders.    An  engagement  took  place,  Zouttman  haviog  a 
few  men-of*war  nK>re  than  Parker.    The  engagement  was  J 
terrible.    Parker  had  one  hundred  and  eleven  men  killed,  i 
and  three  hundred  and  eighteen  wounded ;  Zouttman,  oof  i 
hundred  and  sixteen  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-   | 
two  wounded.     The  ships  on   both  sides  were  sevefely 
damaged,  and  the  HoUandia — a  sizty-four-gun  ship  of 
Zouttnuin^s — went  down  with  aU  its  crew.    Many  of  tht 
other  ships  were  with  difficulty  kept  afloat.     On  reachiog 
the  Nore,  the  king  and  prince  of  Wales  went  on  board, 
where  thev  nlghly  complimented  both  Parker  and  the  rest  of 
the  officers,   bir  Hyde  Parker  then  resigned  his  command  it 
favour  of  his  son.  Sir  Peter  Parker,  who  was  sent  to 
blockade  the  Duth  ports. 

On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  a  Dutch  lugger,  in 
conflict  with  the  Chameleon,  atoop-of-war,  captain  Dniir. 
took  fire,  and  perished  with  aU  its  crew.     On  the  J  2th  of 
December  admiral  Kempenfelt,  with  thirteen  shipfi-of-tho- 
line,  discovered,  off  Ushant,  the  French  fleet,  under  De 
Guichen,  convoying  a  fleet  of  transports  and  noerchantmezi, 
bound,  some  for  the  East,  and  others  £or  the  West  Tndi>.  i 
with  troops  and  stores.    The  fleet  of  De  Guichen  was  hs 
superior  to  that  of  Kempenfelt — consisting  of  one-a»i  |^ 
fwenty  ships*of-the-line,  hirger  than  Kempenfdt*s,  and  t^ 
of  them  armed  en  flute ;  but,  the  convoy  being   at  ^ 
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considerable  distance  from  the  transports  and  traders, 
KetDpenfelt  adroitlj  made  himself  master  of  twenty  sail  of 
these  TeeselB,  and  made  off  with  them ;  and  within  a  few 
days  afterwards  he  captured  fiy«  more  of  these  ships.  There 
were  also  other  fights  of  minor  importance. 

On  the  27th  of  Korember,  only  two  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  news  of  the  snrrender  of  lord  Comwallis,  parliament 
met.  Tlie  king  adrerted  to  the  unhappy  event,  but  still 
declared  that  he  should  be  betraying  his  trust,  as  sorereign 
(vT  a  iree  people,  if  he  did  not  refuse  to  give  up  the  contest ; 


and  amazement.  He  declared  himself  confounded  at  the 
hardihood  of  ministers,  after  such  a  consummation  of  their 
imbecile  management, who  dared  to  look  the  house  of  commons 
in  the  face.  He  would  not  say  that  they  were  paid  by 
France,  for  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  prove  the  fact ; 
but,  if  they  were  not,  he  declared  that  they  deserved  to  be, 
for  they  had  served  the  French  monarch  more  faithfully  and 
successfully  than  ever  ministers  served  a  master.  He 
especially  singled  out  lord  Sandwich  for  reprobation,  as  the 
author  of  the  wretched  condition  of  our  fleets,  which  were 
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ttiat  he  still  trusted  in  Divine  Providence,  and  he  called  for 
fresh,  animated,  and  united  exertions.  He  turned  «rith  more 
satisfaction  to  the  succepses  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  safe 
arrival  of  our  principal  mercantile  fleets.  In  the  lords,  the 
carl  of  Shelbume  vehemently  attacked  the  address,  supported 
by  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  lords  Camden  and  Rock- 
ingham ;  but  the  most  tempestous  burst  of  indignant  elo- 
quence from  the  opposition  took  place  in  the  commons. 
Fox  declared  that  he  had  listened  to  the  address  with  horror 


Inferior  in  number  of  ships  and  their  appointments  to  those 
of  the  enemy  all  over  the  globe.  He  called  on  the  house  to 
insist  on  the  total  and  immediate  change  of  ministers,  and 
urged  the  adoption  of  measures  which  should,  if  possible, 
repair  the  incalculable  injuries  they  had  inflicted  on  the 
nation. 

Lord  North  replied  with  indignation  at  the  suggestion  of 
ministers  being  paid  by  France,  and  asked  whether,  because 
we  had  lost  some  troops  in  Virginia,  we  were  to  lie  down 
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and  die?  On  the  contrary,  he  regarded  the  mislbrtane  as 
only  a  reason  for  fresAi  exertions. 

Burke  started  up  and  exolaimetl,  **Good  God!  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  we  yet  to  be  told  of  the  rights  for  which  we 
went  to  war  ?  Oh,  excellent  rights !  oh,  raloable  rights ! 
Valuable  you  ahotild  be,  for  we  hare  paid  dear  at  parting 
with  you.  Oh,  valuable  ri^ts,  that  have  cost  England 
thirteen  provinces,  four  islands,  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  more  than  seventy  millions  of  money !  Oh,  wonderful 
rights,  that  have  lost  to  Great  Britain  her  empire  on  the 
ocean — her  boasted,  grand,  and  substantial  superiority, 
which  made  the  world  bend  before  her!  Oh,  inestimable 
rights,  that  have  taken  from  us  our  rank  amongst  nations, 
our  importance  abroad,'  and  our  happiness  at  home ;  that 
have  taken  from  us  our  trade,  our  manufactures,  and  our 
commerce ;  that  have  reduced  us  from  the  most  Nourishing 
empire  in  the. world  to  be  one  of  the  most  unenviable 
powers  on  the  face  of  the  globe !  Oh,  wonderful  rights, 
that  are  likely  to  take  from  us  all  that  yet  remains.  *^  We 
had  a  right  to  tax  America,'  says  the  noble  lord,  'and 
as  we  had  a  right,  we  must  do  it."'  Burke  then  compared 
ministers  to  a  foolish  fellow,  who,  thinking  the  wolf  had 
wool,  was  determined  to  shear  it ;  and  that  we  had  for  our 
shearing  of  the  Americans  precisely  what  such  a  sim^eton 
would  have  from  shearing  his  wolf. 

The  ministers,  however,  had  strength  eooog^  to  asaj  tke 
address  by  two  hundred  and  eighteen  vo^  against  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine;  but  the  debal«  was  resomed  on 
the  address  being  reported,  and  then  William  Pitt  deliverod 
a  most  scathing  speech^  declaring  tkat  so  far  tmm  our  being 
warranted  in  pressing  this  ruinooB  war,  Ite  was  satisfied  that, 
if  he  went  from  one  end  oC  the  treftmry  bench  to  tbe  other, 
such  was  the  condition  of  the  ministxy^  Jbe  should  fixkd  that 
there  was  not  one  man  who  ooold  irast  hia  ndigjbibGur ;  and 
the  truth  of  this  was  beooimiig  atrikiagly  endent.  Xhudaa, 
the  lord  advocate,  hithert^o  o»e  of  the  stancbest  supporten 
of  lord  ^orth,  spoke  now  as  in  astcfliialimaii  at  the  laogpage 
of  ministers,  declaring  that  some  of  tlwoaia  cooneil  eleariy 
did  not  give  their  honest  oplnionsw  Tba^  ware  other  fike 
symptoms  of  defection ;  the  sensitive  placemen  peiceived  the 
end  of  Uie  North  administration  at  hand.  Sereaead  inde- 
pendent  members  —  amongst  them  Thomas.  Powya,  after- 
wards lord  Lilford— H^leclared  against  any  further  contest 
with  the  colonies.  Sir  George  Saville  compared  the  ministers 
to  tho  Spartan  who,  in  a  sea-fight,  had  swum  to  a  galley, 
on  seizing  it  with  his  hand,  had  the  hand  cut  off,  theu  his 
other  hand,  and,  lastly,  seizing  the  galley  with  his  teeth, 
had  his  head  €ut  off.  Lord  Xorth,  seeing  the  ground  failing 
beneath  him,  now  lowered  his  t(»e,  and,  on  Sir  Jaraes 
Lowthor,  seconded  by  ^Ir.  Powys,  proposing  a  resolution 
that  the  war  against  America  had  been  an  utter  failure,  he 
explained  that  he  did  not  advocate,  in  future,  a  continental 
warfare  there,  a  marching  of  troops  through  the  provinces) 
from  north  to  south,  but  only  the  retention  of  ports  on  the 
coasti  for  the  protection  of  our  fleets  in  those  seas,  and  the 
r- pulso  of  the  French  and  Spaniards, 

Thos,  at  the  very  last  minute,  was  this  most  incompetent 
of  ministers  compelkd  to  admit  the  justice  of  lord  Barrington's 
advice  for  the  prosecation  of  the  war,  given  seven  years 
before.     The  only  difference  was,  that  lord  Barrington's 


plan  would  then  have  saved  America,  and  lord  North's  had 
now  undoubtedly  lost  it  I  Sir  James  Lowther's  nsotioii  was 
got  rid  of,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  fortrf-one.  On  tiie  14tfa 
of  December,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  again  reviewed  the  stats  of 
the  war,  and  decUred  that,  aa^  all  the  diifer«nceB  oC 
ministers,  they  appeared  all  along  to  have  been  nnited  in  one 
object — the  destmctkm  of  the  empire. 

Burke  brought  forward  a  motion  legKtS&ng  the  ^etectioii 
of  Henry  Laurens,  the  American  envoy,  in  the  Tower.  Ife 
declared  that  distinguished  person  had  been  very  hfiR<hly 
treated,  and  demanded  that  the  Heutcnant  of  the  Tower 
should  be  called  to  tbe  bar  of  the  house  and  examined. 
Lord  North  refused  this ;  and  lord  George  Grermaine  read 
a  letter  from  Laurens  to  himself,  thanking  that  minister  for 
the  indulgences  which  he  had  received.  Burice  thereupon 
gave  notice  that,  after  the  Cliristmas  recess,  he  wonM  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  improve  the  regulations  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Government  prevented  this  by 
liberating  Laurens  on  bail,  and,  as  there  had  been  for  some 
time  negotiations  going  on  for  exchanging  him  with  general 
Burgoyne,  who  was  considered  as  a  prisoner  on  parole,  this 
was  conceded. 

Ministers  were  now  impatient  to  adjourn ,  but  just  at  this  mo- 
ment came  the  news  of  the  return  of  admiral  KempenfeH  with 
his  merchant-ship  captures,  but  without  his  having  attacked 
the  French  fleet  bound  for  the  East  and  West  Indies  with 
supplies.  When  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  moving 
the  usual  adjonmment,  there  was  a  cry  of  *'  What !  adjourn 
— adjourn?"  **No,'*  exclaimed  Byng,  the  member  for 
Middlesex,  "rather  let  us  sit  Arough  the  hoKdap,  awl 
inqujire  into  this  miscarriage.^  But  Sir  George  Savilte 
more  justly  estimated  that  aflhir.  "If,"  lie  said,  "when 
yon  sent  out  twelve  ships,  £A  you  know  that  the  enemy  bad 
nineteen  ?  If  you  did  not — culpable  q^norance ;  if  you  did— 
wetse.*^  Parliament  was  accordingly  adjourned  on  the  20th 
of  Decsember  till  the  21st  of  January,  and  thus  closed  tho 
ymt  1T81. 

HI  news  flowed  in  apaee  froni  all  quarters  'during  the 
recess.  The  marquis  de  BooiHe  had  surprised  and  retaken 
St.  Eustatia.  The  new  conquests  in  Demerara  and 
Esseqnibo  had  also  been  retaken.  Bouill^  having  secured 
St.  Eustatia,  next  turned  his  arms  against  tJie  dd  ^cd 
valuable  island  of  St.  Kitt's.  He  then  landed  e!^t 
thousand  men  at  Basseterre,  the  capital,  whose  move«enfs 
were  protected  by  the  fleet  under  De  Grasse.  Genernl 
Frazer  and  governor  Shirley  took  post  on  the  rugged  heights 
of  Brimstone  Hill,  and  made  a  stout  defence,  whikt  Sir 
Samuel  Hood,  who  had  followed  De  Grasse  from  the 
Chesapeake,  boldly  ipterposed  betwixt  the  French  mlmirrJ 
and  the  French  troops  on  shore.  Hood  twice  beat  off  Jk 
Grasse;  but  the  British  fleet  and  army  were  mnch  too  in- 
considerable to  maintain  the  conquest.  The  island  was 
finally  taken,  ami  after  it  the  smaller  ones  of  ITevis  ap«l 
Montserrat,  so  that  of  all  the  Leeward  Islands  we  ha<l  <^nly 
Barbadoes  and  Antigua  left. 

Scarcely  had  these  disasters  been  suffered,  when  Rodn^^y 
returned  from  England  with  iresh  ships,  and  confident 
of  victory.  On  leaving  England,  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  I 
will  bring  you  back  a  present  of  De  Grasse."  The  highest 
expectations  were  built  upon  hhn,  and  he  justiffed  them. 
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Lord  Sandwichf  on  taking  leave  of  hinX)  said,  "  The  fate  of 
the  empire  is  in  your  hands,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  wish 
that  it  should  be  in  any  other."  His  presence  brought  new 
life  to  the  West  India  fleet. 

But  at  home,  fresh  tidings  of  failure  and  loss  were  pouring 
in.  At  this  moment  arrived  the  news  of  the  failure  of 
commodore  Johnstone  in  the  meditated  attempt  on  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  of  his  merely  having  seized  some  Dutch 
merchantmen  in  Saldanha  Bay.  But  fiur  worst  of  all  was 
the  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  Minorca.  It  was,  at  the  same 
time,  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  govern- 
ment knew  the  straits  in  which  the  brave  old  general 
Murray  lay  there  at  Fort  St.  Philip,  surrounded  by  over- 
whelming forces,  and  with  a  garrison  fast  sinking  under 
putrid  fever,  scurvy,  and  dysentery,  and  yet  no  effort  was 
made  to  succour  him.  Never  did  gallant  men  deserve 
succour  more.  Whilst  the  French  and  Spaniards,  impatient 
of  the  dogged  defence  of  Murray,  assailed  the  fort  firom 
numerous  batteries,  numbers  of  the  poor  men,  worn  down 
by  sickness,  yet  scorning  to  yiekl  to  the  enemy  before  them, 
simk,  and  died  on  the  walls,  instead  of  being  in  the  hospital 
Repeated  sorties  were  made, '  and  one  of  them  was  so 
SQCoeasful  as  to  drive  Crillon  from  his  head-quarters  at 
Cape  Mola,  and  to  keep  them  for  some  time.  But,  on  the 
6th  of  January,  the  birthday  of  the  unfortunate  dauphin, 
Crillon  opened  a  terrific  fire  on  the  fort,  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  Murray  still  held  out 
till  the  5th  of  February,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
capitulate,  which  he  did  upon  honourable  terms.  Describing 
himsdf  the  scene,  he  says,  '^  Perhaps  a  more  noble  or  a  more 
tragical  scene  was  nevor  exhibited  than  that  of  the  march 
of  the  garrison  of  St.  Philip's  through  the  Spanish  and 
French  armies.  It  consisted  of  no  more  than  six  hundred 
old,  decrepit  soldiers,  two  hundred  i^amen,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  of  the  royal  artillery,  twenty  C6r8icans,  and 
twenty-five  Greeks,  Turks,  Moors,  Jews,  &c.  The  two 
armies  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines ;  the  battalions,  fronting 
each  other,  forming  a  way  for  us  to  march  through.  They 
consisted  a£  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  reached  from  the 
glacis  to  George  Town,  where  our  battalions  laid  down 
their  arms,  declaring  they  had  surrendered  th^n  to  God  alone, 
having  the  consolation  to  know  that  the  victors  could  not 
plume  themselves  on  taking  a  hospital.  Such  were  the 
distresses  of  our  men  that  many  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
troops  shed  tears  as  they  passed  them.'' 

They  not  only  obtained  all  the  honours  of  war,  but  they 
received  the  kindest  treatment  from  Crillon,  and  from  the 
officers  generally.  The  French  and  Spanish  surgeons 
attended  the  sick,  and  every  comfort  was  afforded  them. 
Murray  declared  that  but  for  the  sickness  of  his  little  band, 
he  might  have  held  out  for  six  months  more.  Thus  was 
lost  to  England  the  finest  port  in  the  Mediterranean. 

These  dispiriting  losses  stimulated  the  public  and  the 
mercantile  bodies  to  petition  earnestly  for  the  termination  of 
the  American  war ;  and  the  parliament  met  at  the  appointed 
time  amid  numbers  of  such  demands.  Petitions  came  from 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  many  other 
towns  and  counties,  bearing  rather  the  features  of  remon- 
^rances.  The  W^est  India  planters  resident  in  London  re- 
presented their  ruin  as  inevitable  if  the  war  were  persisted 


in.  The  people  at  large,  who  had  been  long  eager  for  the 
contest,  were  now  grown  weary  of  it ;  and  they  who  were 
the  most  unwilling  to  contemplate  the  liberation  of  the 
colonies,  and  regarded  it  as  synonymous  with  the  fall  of  the 
nation,  were  extremely  bitter  against  the  ministers  for  their 
wretched  management  of  the  contest. 

No  sooner  did  the  house  meet  than  Fox  moved  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  constant  failure  of  oar  fleets 
in  these  enterprises,  on  which  so  much  had  depended.  The 
object  was  to  crush  lord  Sandwich,  the  head  of  the  admi- 
ralty. Numbers  of  those  in  Sandwich's  interest  defended 
him  by  throwing  the  blame  on  the  factions  and  animosities 
which  were  carried  from  parliament  amongst  the  com- 
manders and  officers.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  attributed  the 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  our  ships  to  the  miserable 
wages  given  in  the  royal  dockyards,  as  greatly  below  the 
rate  paid  by  private  builders.  He  said  the  king  of  France 
had  three  thousand  shipwrights  at  work  at  Brest,  whilst 
the  king  of  England  had  only  eight  hundred  at  Portsmouth. 
He  reminded  the  house  that  years  ago  the  shipwrights  had 
petitioned  for  an  increase  of  pay,  and  that  lord  Chatham 
had  warmly  urged  the  granting  of  it,  but  that  it  had  been 
refused,  and  that  we  were  now  suffering  the  consequences  of 
this  impolitic  parsimony* 

Lord  North  conceded  the  inquiry  with  much  professed 
readiness,  but  with  real  resistance  to  the  production  of  the 
necessary  papers.  Fox,  seeing  that  it  was  intended  to  stifle 
the  inquiry,  whilst  appearing  to  court  it,  on  the  7th  of 
February  made  another  onslaught  on  lord  Sandwich,  by  a 
motion  that  naval  affairs  had  been  grossly  mismanaged. 
Lord  Mulgrave,  who  had  defended  Sandwich  on  the  first 
occasion,  now  stood  forward  again  on  his  behalf ;  but  his 
defence  was  fax  outweighed  lyy  the  statements  of  lord  Howe^ 
who  concurred  with  Mr.  Fox,  that  Brest  ought  to  have 
been  closely  watched  by  frigates,  the  Texel  blockaded,  to 
keep  in  the  Dutch,  and  that  Kempenfelt  ought  to  have  been 
sent  to  sea  with  a  much  larger  fleet.  Fox's  motion  was 
rejected,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two.  The 
strength  of  ministers  was  fiist  ebbing.  Continual  attacks 
were  made.  Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  reached  home,  was 
called  upon  to  defend  himself  against  his  alleged  concern  in 
the  hanging  of  colonel  Hayne ;  and,  in  the  same  house,  the 
surrender  of  lord  Comwallis  was  thoroughly  commented  on 
by  the  duke  of  Richmond. 

The  first  symptom  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ministry  was 
the  necessity  felt  for  the  dismissal  of  lord  George  Germaine, 
who  had  contributed  so  essentially  to  the  defeats  in 
America.  But  even  then  the  king  would  not  consent  that 
he  should  resign  without  conferring  a  peerage  on  him, 
observing,  "  No  one  can  then  say  he  is  disgraced."  But 
George  was  not  clear-minded  enough  to  perceive  that  he 
who  made  such  a  man  a  peer  was  disgraced,  and  still  more 
so  by  the  selection,  in  such  critical  times,  of  his  successor. 
This  was  no  other  than  old  Welbore  Ellis,  whose  pigmy 
body  and  mind  had  been  so  mercilessly  satirised  by  Junius, 
under  the  names  of  the  "  Manikin"  and  the  "  Grildig." 

The  title  selected  for  Germaine  was  viscount  Sackville. 
Loud  was  the  outcry  of  wonder  and  indignation  which  burst 
from  peers  and  commons  when  this  elevation  was  mentioned. , 
The  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  before  t}ie  patent  of  nobility 
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could  be  made  oat,  moved,  in  the  houie  of  lords,  that  it  was 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  that  home  for  a  person 
kbounng  tmder  the  stigma  of  a  oourt-martial  to  be  raised 
to  the  peerage.  He  read  the  sentence,  and  also  the  serere 
comments  appended  to  it  by  George  11.  The  motion  was 
got  rid  of  by  adjournment ;  but  on  the  new  Tisooant  taking 
his  seat,  wldch  he  did  on  the  18th  of  February,  the  marquis 
of  Carmarthen  re-introdnced  his  motion.  Very  plain 
language  was  used  on  the  occasion  by  lord  Abingdon,  the 
duke  of  Richmond  (who  was  present  in  the  battle),  and  lord 
Southampton  (who  was  a  witneBS  on  the  trial).  Grermaine 
defended  himsdi^  and  ehancelior  Thuilow  declared  that  it 
was  the  sole  prerogatiTe  of  the  king  to  ooDfier  honours,  and 
that  it  was  a  high  disrespect  to  his  majesty  to  call  the  act  in 
question.  Carmarthen's  motion  was  negatiyed  by  ninety- 
three  against  twenty-eight ;  but  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
the  dake  of  Rutland,  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Craven, 
Chatham,  Derby,  and  Egremont,  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  earl  of  Abingdon,  entered  a  protest,  declaring  the 
elevation  of  lord  viscount  Saokville  to  be  fatal  to  the 
interests  and  glory  of  the  crown  and  dignity  of  pariiament, 
an  insult  to  the  memory  of  the  Iske  sovereign,  and  to  every 
surviving  lyranch  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  Under  enich 
humiliatiug  circumstances  did  the  her»«f  Minden  enter  the 
order  of  nobility. 

No  quiet  was  now  allowed  to  the  declining  rainisten. 
Fox,  on  the  20th  of  February,  strougly  seconded  by 
William  Pitt,  made  another  attack  on  feed  Sandwich,  this 
time  including  the  whole  board  of  admiralty ;  and  the  motion 
was  only  lost  by  nineteen.  Another,  and  perhaps  more 
formidable,  enemy  now  stood  forward.  Thin  was  general 
Conway,  who  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  of  the  house,  and 
had  been  the  first  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the  &tal  stamp 
act.  He  moved,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  that  the  house 
should  address  his  majesty,  entreating  that,  he  would 
**  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  commons,  that  the  war  on  the 
continent  of  North  America  migtit  no  longer  be  pursued  for 
the  impracticable  purpose  d  redacing  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  to  obedience  by  force  "  After  a  great  debate, 
the  house  divided  two  hours  ^Har  midnight,  and  ministerB  were 
reduced  to  a  majority  of  one,  tne  votes  being  one  hundred 
and  ninety -four  against  one  hundred  and  ninety- three. 

When  this  startling  division  was  made,  Fox  immediatdy 
called  on  lord  North  to  bring  forward  his  budget,  as  being 
the  only  thing  he  had  to  do  before  retiring.  Colofld  Barrc 
declared  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  bring  it  forward  at 
all,  calling  k>rd  North  "  the  scourge  of  his  country,"  and 
insinuating  that,  though  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
house,  he  did  not  mean  to  resign,  and  stigmatised  his  conduct 
as  "scandalous  and  indecent."  Lord  North's  almost  imper- 
turbable temper  gave  way,  and  he  retorted  on  Barrethat  his 
language  was  "insolent  and  brutal."  The  speaker  was  obliged 
to  interpose.  Lord  North  named  the  25th  for  his  budget, 
:\:id  on  that  day  he  opened  it,  proposing  a  new  loan  of 
t  'iirteen  million  fiye  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  called 
f  rth  the  bitter  censures  of  Fox  and  Burke, who,  only  with  too 
luuch  justice,  ascribed  the  necessity  for  such  an  addition  to 
the  debt  to  the  swarms  of  contractors,  placemen,  and  mem- 
^rs  of  parliament,  who  pocketed  enormous  sums  as  the 
reward  for  swelling  the  ministerial  majorities. 


Two  days  after,  general  Conway  again  moved  that  any 
further  attempts  against.  America  would  weaken  the  effiarts 
of  England  against  her  European  ^lemies,  and,  by  further 
irritating  the  colonies,  render  the  desired  peace  more  diffi- 
cult. The  resolu^n  was  carried  against  govemxnent  by 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  against  two  hundred  and 
fifteen*  The  address  was  ordered  to  be  presented  by  the 
whole  houae.  The  king  received  it  coldly,  and  on  the 
following  Monday  returned  finr  answer,  that  he  would  take 
such  steps  towards  producing  harmony  betwixt  Great 
Britain  and  the  cobnies  as  seemed  mostdesiraUe.  On  Uus^ 
general  Conway  moved  a  new  address,  to  the  effect  that  the 
house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  the  king  and  country  all 
who  should  advise  further  prosecution  of  offensive  wnr  in 
North  America.  libnl  North  dedared  the  address  annecea- 
sary ;  that  both  ddes  of  the  house  were  now  equally  desiroua 
of  peace.  But  he  said  nothing  yet  of  resigning ;  and  the 
insatiable  Bigby,  who  had  been  enjoying  the  sweeta  of  <^oe 
lor  so  many  years,  broke  out  on  the  opposition  with  much 
fury.  Pitt  dealt  him  a  euttmg  rebuke,  telling  him  the 
country  was  wesaj  of  paying  him,  on  which  the  impudent 
placeman  coolly  replied : — "  Undoubtedly,  I  am  not  tired  of 


receiving  money ;  but  am  I  to  be  told  that,  because  men 
receive  the  emoluments  of  office,  tbey  are  the  authorB  of  onr 
ruin  ?  "    The  aoiion  was  carried  without  a  division. 

As  a  meaas  of  retarding  the  evil  day,  the  attorney- 
general,  on  the  moRow,  the  5th  of  March,  introduced  a 
plan  for  a  truce,  preliminary  to  a  pennanent  peace.    Fox,  in 
great  indignation,  said  the  only  proper  way  to  deal  with 
such  a  proposition  from  the  ministos,  was  to  burst  out 
kn^iing  and  walk  oat  of  the  house.    In  his  heat,  he  broke 
forth  into  declarations  which  should  not  have  been  made,  or 
should  have  been  better  kept.    To  impress  on  the  house  his 
astonishment  at  the  present  conduct  of  ministers,  and  his 
abhorrence  of  their  past  policy,  he  exclaimed : — "  From  the 
moment  when  I  shall  make  any  terms  with  one  of  them,  I 
will  rest  satisfied  to  be  called  the  most  infamous  of  mankind 
I  could  not  for  an  instant  think  of  a  coalition  with  men 
who,  in  every  public  and  private  transaction  as  ministera, 
had  shown  themselveB  void  of  every  principle  of  honour  and 
hoDesty.    In  the  hands  of  sach  men,  I  could  not  trust  my 
honour  even  for  a  minute."    If  strange  sights  had  not  been 
seen  before  in  political  life,  and  where  place,  power,  and 
emolument  are  concerned,  how  astonished  must  those  who 
heard  Fox  on  that  night  have  been,  how  astonished  must  he 
have  been  himself,  when,  only  twelve  months  later,  he  and 
lord  North  were  sitting  side  by  side  in  that  house,  members 
of  the  same  ministry,  and  apparently  the  fi^^^est  friends  in 
the  world ! 

The  battle  for  place  went  on  briskly:  the  attorney- 
general's  motion  was  carried  without  a  division ;  but  the 
next  day,  the  duke  of  Chandos,  in  the  lords,  moved  that  the 
kMB  of  k)rd  CornwaUia's  army  was  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
government  to  have  a  sufficient  fleet  on  the  coast — a  self- 
evident  &ct.  On  the  8th  of  March,  lord  John  Cavendish 
moved  the  following  resolutions : — "  That,  since  the  year 
1775,  more  than  one  hundred  million  pounds  had  been  spent 
on  fruitless  wars;  that,  during  that  period,  wo  had  lost  the 
thirteen  colonies  of  America,  except  the  ports  of  New  TorJc, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah,  as  wdl  as  Florida,  and  most  of 
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our  West  India  islandfi ;  that  tbe  cause  of  all  oar  miafortuues, 
including  an  expeiiBiv^e  war  with  France,  Spain,  and  Hoi* 
laud,  was  the  want  of  foresight  and  ability  in  his  majesty^s 
ministeiv.''  Miniiters  defeated  this  by  the  small  majority 
of  ten.  But,  on  the  15ih^  otily  a  week  later,  Sir  John  Rous 
uioved  a  Tote  of  want  of  oonfidenoe,  which  was  again  lost 
by  a  minority  of  only  nine.  It  was  instantly  determined  to 
renew  this  motion  through  lord  Surrey ;  and  lord  North 
saw  fio  clearly  that  notiung  could  now  ayert  his  fall,  that  he 
implored  the  king  most  earnestly  to  aoeept  his  resignation. 
Oh  the  10th,  the  king  eonaented  to  his  seeing  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  and  aaoertaining  on  what  basis  he  thought  a 
new  administratian  might  be  formed.  It  wa«  well  known  that 
George  preferrad  the  idea  of  lord  Shetbume  as  premMr  to  that 
01  Rockingham,  but  hated  and  dreaded  any  whig  cabinet, 
4^  handing  him  again  orer  to  his  oU.  slavery  to  the  great 
whig  houses.  In  fiict,  had  it  not  been  for  the  overbeariiig 
aud  orerpowering  selfishness  of  these  houses,  the  whigs  might 
have  been  in  all  along,  and  very  different  results  would  have 
h^ea  the  consequence.  So  extremely  did  the  king  dislike  the 
idea  of  the  recurrence  of  whig  domination,  that  he  actually 
coutemplated  retiring  to  Hanover,  aud  remaining  there.  It  is 
certain,  says  Horace  Walpole,  that  for  a  fortnight  together 
the  royal  yacht  was  expediting  and  preparing  for  the 
voyage.  It  remains  unknown  whether  he  contemplated 
resigning  the  crown  altogether,  or  leaving  a  regency ;  but 
that  he  proposed  a  permanent  retii'ement  from  this  country, 
was  confided  to  lord  Holland  by  George  IV.  But  by 
degrees  George  became  resigned  to  the  endurance  of  the 
whigs  rather  than  to  the  abandonment  of  his  kingdom. 
Up  sent  for  lord  North  on  the  20th,  and  addressed  him  in  these 
words : — '*  Considering  the  temper  of  the  house,  I  thought  the 
administration  at  an  end."  L»d  North  instantly  seized 
on  the  words,  saying : — "  Then,  sire,  had  I  not  better  state 
the  fact  at  once  V  "  The  king  consented,  aud  North  hurried 
down  to  the  house  of  commons  in  his  coort-dress,  as  he 
was. 

It  was  five  o'clock — ^the  house  densely  crowded ;  for  \<ytd 
SuiTey  was  going  to  make  the  great  opposition  motion  of 
want  of  confidence,  and  only  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the 
minister.  As  North  hurried  up  the  house,  there  were  bod 
cries  of  "  Order !  order  !  Places !  places ! "  North  no 
sooner  reached  the  treasury  bench  than  he  rose  to  make 
liis  important  disclosure;  but  the  opposition  called  vocif- 
aoiisly  for  lord  Sarrey,  while  the  ministerial  members 
called  for  lord  North.  Fox  then  moved  that  ^'lurd 
Surrey  do  speak  first,*^  but  North  instantly  exclaimed, 
"I  rise  to  speak  to  that  nootion."  Being  now  obliged 
to  hear  him,  for  he  was  perfectly  in  oider,  he  observed, 
that,  "  had  they  8afi!»ed  him  at  onee  to  proceed,  he  might 
^Ukve  saved  them  much  useless  noise  and  confusion;  for, 
Mthout  any  disrespect  to  the  noble  lord,  he  was  going  to 
show  that  his  motion  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  ike  minister;!! 
^*ftd  rcsifjncd,  and  that  that  remgnatioH  was  accepted  hy 
f-n  ling !  That  he  had  only  wanted  to  announce  that  fact, 
^ui  to  move  an  adjournment  of  a  few  days,  in  order  to  make 
^Ue  necessary  arrangements  for  the  new  administration." 
^ever  was  there  a  more  profound  surprise.  The  opposition 
^uld  scarcely  for  some  time  realise  the  actual  event.  The 
'^vuse  was  adjourned  for  five  days,  and  the  members  prepared 


to  depart  and  spread  the  news.  But  it  proved  a  wii  I. 
snowy  evenix^ ;  the  carriages  had  not  been  ordered  till 
midnight,  and  whilst  the  members  wei*e  standing  about  in 
crowds  waiting  for  their  equipages,  rather  than  walk  ho:.]- 
through  the  snow,  lord  North,  who  had  kept  his  carnd^io, 
put  three  or  four  of  his  fiiends  into  it,  and,  bowing  to  tlie 
other  members,  said,  Uuglungly,  ^'  You  see,  gentlemen,  the 
advantage  of  being  in  tlie  seci^et.     ti^ood  night ! '' 

Thus  krd  North  I'etired  from  his  premiership  of  twelve 
years  with  the  same  impei'turhable  good  nature  as  he  had 
maintained  uniformly  through  it.  Had  his  ability  as  a 
statesman  been  in  any  degree  propoi^tionate  to  his  temper, 
we  should  not  have  lost  America  and  most  of  the  West 
Indies,  Minorca,  one  hundred  thousand  men,  one  hundred 
and  thirty -six  miUions  of  mimey,  together  with  our  prestige 
— the  growth  of  many  glorious  years.  But  lord  North  could 
sacritice  a  kingdom  and  a  continent,  and  go  out  with  a  jest ! 
North  was  as  disinterested  as  he  was  good-humoured.  He 
retired  from  office  poorer  than  he  went  into  it,  though  the 
perquisites  of  his  ministry  had  enriched  so  many  others.  His 
father,  the  earl  of  Guildford,  was  still  living,  and  he  would 
have  found  himself  unable  to  maintain  his  ordinary  style  of 
living,  and  educate  his  six  children,  but  for  the  wardenship 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  the  king  continued  to  him. 
George,  five  years  before  North's  resignation,  had  offered  to 
lend  him  twenty  thousand  pounds,  but  he  took  care  to 
stipulate  for  its  repayment. 

The  king,  in  the  first  instance,  applied  to  lord  Shelburne 
to  form  a  ministry  ;  but  he  was  bound  by  engagements  to 
Wentworth  House,  and  hoaonrably  refused  to  take  the  lead. 
Geovge  then  tried  lord  Gower  as  ineffectually,  aud  so  was 
compelled  to  send  for  lord  Rockingham,  who  accepted  office, 
on  the  condition  that  peace  should  be  made  with  America, 
including  the  adLoowledgment  of  its  independence,  if  un- 
avoidable ;  administrative  reform,  on  the  kisis  of  Mr. 
Buike's  three  bills ;  and  the  expulsion  of  contractors  from 
parliament,  and  revenue  oficers  from  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  firanchise.  The  king  stood  strongly  on  the  reten- 
tion of  k^rd  eha&oellor  Tborlow  and  lord  Stormont  in  their 
offices.  Rockiagfaam,  with  reluctance,  conceded  the  reten- 
tion of  Thnrlow,  but  refused  that  of  Stormont. 

The  choice  of  lord  Rockingham  was  such  as  could  only 
have  been  made  where  family  influence  aud  party  cliquc-a 
had  more  weiglit  than  the  proper  object  of  a  minister — the 
able  management  of  national  affairs.  Rockingham,  though 
a  very  honourable  man,  was  never  a  man  of  any  ability,  and 
though  now  only  fifty-two,  his  health  and  faculties,  such  as 
they  were,  were  fast  failing.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  violent 
jealousy  betwixt  hun  and  lord  Shelburne,  who  became  his 
colleague,  and  brought  in  half  of  the  cabinet.  This  was 
immediately  shown  by  Roddngham  procuring  a  peerage  for 
Dunning,  who  became  lord  Askbmlon,  aud  Shelburne 
immediately  insisting  on  one  for  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who 
became  lord  Grantley. 

The  shape  which  the  ministry  eventually  assumed  was 
this: — Lord  Rockingham  became  firbt  lord  of  the  treasury 
aud  premier ;  the  earl  of  Sheiburue  aud  Charles  Fox,  secre- 
taries of  state ;  Thnrlow,  lord  chancellor ;  Camden,  not- 
withstanding his  age,  president  of  the  council  ;  duke  of 
Grafton,  privy  seal ;  lord  John  Cavendish,  chauoellor  of  the 
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exchequer  ;  Keppd  —  made  a  viscount — first  lord  of  the 
admiralty ;  general  Conway,  commander  of  the  forces ;  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  Dunning 
— as  lord  Ashburton— chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Burke  was  not  admitted  to  the  cabinet,  for  the  whigs  were 
too  great  sticklers  for  birth  and  family  ;  but  his  indispens- 
able ability  insured  him  the  pay-mastership  of  the  forces — 
by  far  the  most  lucrative  office  in  the  hands  of  government, 
but  the  salary  of  which  he  was  pledged  to  rMuce  by  his  bill. 
Rigby  had  held  this  office,  as  the  creature  of  the  Bedford 
family,  fourteen  years,  with  all  its  enormous  emoluments 
— no  less  than  one  million  sterling  of  the  country's  money 
commonly  lying  in  the  hands  of  the  holder !  This  enormous 
balance  was  notoriously  made  use  of  by  Rigby  in  private 
stock-jobbing  speculations,  and  the  whole  interest  of  it  was 
lost  to  the  country.  Well  might  he  denounce  the  change 
of  the  ministry ! 


Dundas  remained  in  office,  as  lord  advocate,  and  John  Lcc 
T|^  made  solicitor-generaL  Such  was  the  new  administra- 
tion :  it  embraced,  as  leaders,  five  Rockinghamites  and  five 
Shelbumites.  The  eleventh  member  of  the  cabinet,  Thurlow, 
belonged  to  neither  side,  but  was  the  king's  man.  Fox  saw 
himself  in  office  with  him  with  great  repugnance,  and  Burke 
felt  the  slight  put  upon  him  in  excluding  him  from  the 
cabinet.  * 

On  the  28th  of  March,  the  ministry,  as  completed,  wai» 
announced  in  the  house,  and  the  writs  for  the  re-electioDS 
having  be^i  issued,  the  house  adjourned  for  the  Easter 
holidays,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  met  for  businees.  The 
first -affairs  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration were  those  of  Lreknd.  We  have  akeady-seen  that, 
in  1778,  the  Irish,  encouraged  by  the  events  in  North 
America,  and  by  lord  North's  conciliatory  proposals  to 
congress,    appealed   to  the  English  government  for  the 
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Colonel  Barr^  came  in  for  Wdbore  Ellis's  poet,  as  treasurer 
to  the  navy ;  Thomas  Townshend  became  secretary  of  war, 
instead  .of  Jenkins ;  Kenyon,  attorney-general ;  the  duke  of 
Portland,  lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  place  of  the  earl  of 
Carlisle  ;  Burgoyne,  notwithstanding  his  surrender  at 
Saratoga,  was  made  commander  of  the  troops  in  Ireland ; 
Sir  William  Howe  and  lord  Howe,  the  two  toothers  so 
distinguished  for  their  miserable  management  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  American  war,  were  duly  rewarded  for  it — Sir 
William,  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  lord 
Howe  as  admiral  of  the  Channel  fleet.  The  duke  of  Man- 
chester became  lord  chamberlain,  and  lord  Howard,  of 
Kffingham,  treasurer  of  the  household.  Pitt  was  offered  a 
place  as  a  lord  of  the  treasury  ;l)ut  he*faad  already  declared, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  on  the  debate  on  lord  John  Cavendish's 
motion,  that  he  would  never  accept  a  subordinate  situation. 


removal  of  unjust  restrictions  from  themselves.  Burke  wann^y 
supported  these  appeals,  especially  aa  they  regarded  the 
freedom  of  trade,  at  the  expense  of  his  seat  for  Bristol. 
Little  relief,  however,  at  that  time,  was  granted,  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  the  English  merchants.  An  act^  nev^- 
theless,  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  cathoUcs— simiJar  to  tie 
one  carried  in  England  at  the  same  time— was  pasEed*  and 
another  for  embodying  a  national  militia.  In  the  followiDg 
year,  the  Irish  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  other  principal  cities, 
again  inspired  by  the  success  of  America,  formed  themselves 
into  non-importation  associations,  binding  themselves  not  to 
use  English  manufactures,  the  like  of  which  could  be  manu- 
factured  in  Ireland,  until  more  liberal  principles  of  trade 

actuated  England,       qqitized  bvGoOQle^i^     To 

There  were  many  and  gnevoiis  provocauons  ^o  uiw. 
prevent  the  Americans  being  supplied  with  Irish  produce, 
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iiH  embargo  had  been  laid  on  it  since  1776,  and  thus  their 
great  staple  commodities,  beef  and  butter,  were,  to  a  great 
degree,  without  a  market.  To  add  to  theii-  distress,  rents 
had  been  remorselessly  raised,  aud  by  none  more  than  by 
the  absentee  landlords.  Not  only  had  the  country  been 
drained  of  money,  but  of  its  men,  for  the  supply  of  the  war, 
and  when  there  was  a  menace  of  invasion  by  France,  the 
country  was  found  destitute  of  defence.  The  act  passed  to 
embody  a  militia  wai  found  ineffective,  and  the  Irish  then 
seizod  the  opportunity  to  form  themBelves  into  volunteer 
comi>anie8.  Theae  grew  rapidly ;  and  in  May,  1779,  they 
were  calculated  at  ten  thousand  men.  They  claimed  arms, 
;ib  a  mihtia,  from  government,  dected  their  officers,  and 
pLiced  some  of  the  leading  noblemen  in  the  country  at 
their  head.  The  earl  of  Clamicarde  was  theur  colonel  in 
Oomiaught,  the  earl  of  Chai-kmont  in  Ulstia:. 

The  Irish  were  iiot  slow  to  perceive  the  power  they  wwe 
acquiring  by  these  Msociatioiui ;  the  EugUih  government 
quickly  perceived  it  too,  and  took  alarm.  So  soon  as  the 
danger  of  invasioa  diminished,  the  secretary  of  state 
instructed  the  lord-Heutenaut  to  disooiurage  the  rolunteer 
niovement,  by  "all  piopB:  and  gentle  means.**  But  the 
Iri:ih  knew  better  than  to  take  these  hints ;  and,  by  the  end 
of  1779,  the  volunteer*  of  Irehind  numbered  fifty  thousand. 

It  was  when  Ireland  fdt  that  it  waa  thus  in  an  unusually 
powerful  pofiitioa  for  being  beard,  the  English  being  fully 
engaged  with  the  growing  difficultiee  of  the  Ammcan  and 
now  of  the  European  war,  that  Henry  Grattan  made  hia 
appearance,  as  the  head  of  tlie  opposition,  in  the  Irish  house 
of  commons.  He  had  entered  that  house  in  1775,  and  had 
been  consuntly  aoquiring  the  coaftdenoe  of  his  oountrymen. 

"When  the  Irish  parHament  aaBemUed  in  October,  1779, 
Grattan  moved  an  amendment  in  fevour  of  "free  trade,**  a 
phrase  then  bapfsty  coined,  and  sinee  made  umyarBaL  He 
carried  it ;  and,  vltthii  tl^  rohmteera  of  Dublin  Hned  the 
streets,  with  the  premier  peer  of  Ii-eland,  the  duke  d 
Lemster,  at  thehr  beftd,  the  address,  thua  amended,  waa 
carried  by  the  whole  borne  of  commons  up  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant.  The  answer  of  the  king  proving  rague  and 
imsatisfactory,  Grattan  moved,  and  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  a  resolution,  '^That,  at  this  time,  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  grant  new  taxes ;  **  and,  instead  of  Toting  the 
Hupphes,  aa  usual,  fix*  two  years,  they  were  poased  for  only 
six  months.  He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Flood,  the  Tice- 
treasEurer ;  and  Mr.  Burgh,  the  prime  secjeant ;  the  latter 
exclaiming,  *^  Ireland  is  not  in  a  state  of  peaoe;  it  k 
smothered  war.  England  has  sown  her  dragon's  teeth,  and 
they  have  sprung  up  armed  men !  ** 

The  proceedings  in  the  Irish  parliamait  and  language  like 
tUid  operated  on  the  quick  fe^ngs  of  the  populace,  and  four 
cr  five  thousand  people  rose  in  riot  in  Dublin  armed  with 
fcSYords  and  pistols,  calling  for  free  trade  and  fortheribort 
i.ioney  bill  then  proposed  by  Grattan.  They  stopped  the 
i3]>eaker,  and  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  swear  that  he 
would  vote  as  they  wished.  This  they  repeated  with  other 
members  i>roceeding  to  the  house,  and  not  finding  Scott,  the 
ill torney -general,  against  whom  they  were  especially  bitter, 
they  rushed  to  his  house  and  sacked  it,  vowing  they  would 
Lavc  his  life.  The  volunteers  apixjared  rather  to  enjoy  than 
actively  to  suppress  this  ebullition. 


In  the  English  house  of  lords,  lord  Shelburne  moveJ  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  ministers  for  their  conduct  to  IreUni 
in  not  abrogating  its  oppressive  laws,  and  the  same  was  movel 
in  the  commons  by  lord  Upper  Ossory.  Both  these  motit:  .^ 
were  thrown  out  by  large  majoriiies  ;  but',  combined  wna 
what  was  going  on  in  Ireland,  they  were  not  lost  upon  tlu- 
Engliiui  government.  Early  in  1780,  lord  North  introduced 
three  bills  which  conceded  the  recent  clauses,  and  removc-i 
the  impediments  to  theu*  trade,  and  they  were  carried  almost 
unanimously.  These  concessions  were  received  in  lielauu 
with  testimonies  of  loud  approbation  and  professions  cf 
loyalty ;  but  they  only  encouraged  the  patriot  yaiiy  to  fitv! 
demands.  These  were  for  the  repeal  of  the  two  obnoxiuiu 
acts  which  conferred  the  legislative  supremacy  regarding  Iri4. 
a£fairs  on  England.  These  acts  were — first,  Peyuings'  Act. 
so  called  from  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  and  passed  in  tLc 
reign  of  Henry  VIL,  whidi  gave  to  the  English  priv\ 
coundl  the  right  to  see,  alter,  or  suppreBS  any  bill  before  Ilk' 
Ii'ish  parliament,  money  bills  excepted ;  the  second  was  w.i 
act  of  George  I.,  whid)  asserted  in  the  strongest  tarms  tL. 
right  of  the  king,  kirJfi,  and  conpfpoiw  (xf  England  to  leg!:- 
late  for  Ireland. 

Grattan  detenmned  to  call  these  acts  in  quesdoa  h  tl^ 
Irish  parliament,  and  at  kast  abolish  them  there.  Til 
alarmed  even  Burke,  who,  wTtting  to  Inland,  said,  ^^AVi^l 
no  one  stop  that  madman,  Gratun  ?  **  But  Grattan,  on  tb. 
19th  of  April,  1780,  submitted  to  the  Irish  booK  cf 
commons  a  resolution  asad-ting  the  perfect  k^ishtivo 
indep^denoe  of  Irdand.  He  ^  not  cfurry  his  moti<»  thcu* 
but  his  speech  «tn  his  own  opinion,  the  finest  he  ew  made- 
had  a  wonderful  effect  on  &e  Irish  piiMic.  Other  nuttteii 
connected  with  sugar  duties,  and  an  Iirish  mutiny  hSL  '^ 
which  Grattan  took  the  lead,  fanned  th«  popular  fiame,  aul 
the  Tolunteer  body  at  the  same  time  oootinued  to  assun.. 
such  rapdly-growing  activity  that  it  was  deemed  neoessaiy 
by  government  to  send  over  the  eari  oi  Carlisle  to  Bl]pe^bt^ie 
the  earl,  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  to  give  him  an  al^' 
secretary  in  Mr.  Eden*  Bat  this  did  not  prevent  the  unitt '. 
body  of  Irish  volunteers  meeting  at  Dungannon  on  the  loti 
of  February,  1782.  Th««  were  two  hundred  and  forty-t'^vo 
delegates,  with  their  geneial-in<K^nef;  lord  ChariewoDt.  ct 
their  head,  and  they  unanimoady  passed  a  reeoluii - 
prepared  by  Grattan,  ""That  a  ekam  d  any  body  of  ni^^ 
other  than  the  king,  lords,  aad  ooBsmons  of  Irehmd,  to  1" 
this  kingdom,  is  unoonstitntioiial,  illegal,  and  a  grievance. 
On  the  2:^  Grattan  moved  a  afaniUr  reeoiation  in  tl 
Irish  house  dt  commons,  which  was  only  got  rid  oi  b)'  tl 
attorney-general  asking  for  some  time  to  consider  n. 

Grattan  empbyed  the  time  asked  for  by  bringing  to  tl- 
notice  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  trt  acta  of  pariiam^*  ■ 
passed  in  Great  Britain  in  the  preceding  seflBioB,  into  whic:-. 
the  name  (rf  Ireland  had  been  introduced  contrary  to  tlu 
rights  of  that  country. 

Two  days  only  betee  Grattan  had  made  his  motion  ou 
Irish  rights,  that  is,  on  the  20th  of  February,  he  seconJcd  a 
bill  for  further  relief  of  Roman  catholics  in  Ireland,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gardiner.  The  bill  was  passed,  and  woudei- 
fuUy  increased  the  influence  of  Grattan  by  adding  the 
grateful  support  of  all  the  catholics.  Such  was  the  te^-^  <  ^ 
Ireland,  and  such  the  transcendent  influence  of  Gravwu 
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there,  when  the  new  wTrigmmistiy  aaeamed  office.  Scarcely 
had  arrived  the  new  whig  lord-Keutenanifc,  the  duke  of 
PorUand,  a  heavy  half-Dntehman,  of  no  talent  or  activity, 
but  having  the  neceesary  whig  quaKfication  for  high  cffioe, 
that  of  high  revoltriaonary  family.  With  him  went  ooloiDel 
Richard  Fitzpatrick,  a  moch  abler  man,  and  a  friend  of 
Fox. 

Grattan  had  given  notice  that  on  the  1 6th  of  April  he 
'Tould  move  for  the  titter  repeal  of  the  acts  destractive  of 
the  independent  legislative  rights  of  Irdand.  CcAoaA 
Fitzpatrick  immediately  waited  on  lord  Charlemont,  and 
entreated  him  to  induce  Grattan,  nader  the  drcnmstanoeB, 
to  postpone  his  motion.  Grattan,  though  ill  at  the  time, 
wonld  not  fisten  to  the  request.  On  the  appointed  day, 
the  house  of  commons  having  been  expressly  sammoned  by 
the  speaker,  Grattan  rose,  and,  assmning  the  qnestion 
already  as  carried,  began,  "I  am  now  to  address  a  free 
people.  Ages  hove  passed  away,  and  this  is  the  first 
moment  in  which  you  coaM  be  distingaifidied  by  that 
appellation.  I  have  fbtmd  Lrdand  on  her  knees ;  I  have 
watched  over  her  with  an  etermd  Boficitode ;  I  have  traced 
her  progiesB  from  injury  to  arms,  from  arms  to  Kbcrty. 
j^pirit  of  Swifl!  spnit  of  Molyneoxl  yonr  genius  has  pre- 
vailed! Ireland  iBrnow  a  nation.  In  that  new  character  I 
hail  her,  and,  bowing  to  her  augmt  jn-esence,  I  say,  Esto 
perpetda!"  The  speech  was  received  with  thunders  of 
applause.  It  concluded  with  an  address  to  the  crown,  declar- 
ing in  the  plainest,  boldest  language,  that  no  body  of  men, 
except  the  Irish  parliament,  had  a  right  to  make  laws  by 
which  that  nation  could  be  bound.  The  address  was  carried 
hy  acclamation ;  it  was  carried  with  neariy  equal  enthusiasm 
by  the  lords,  and  then  both  houses  adjourned  to  await  the 
deciaon  of  the  Englisdi  paifiament  and  ndnistry. 

This  was  a  serious  po^on  of  affairs  for  the  connderation 
of  the  new  whig  imuistry.    They  were  called  on  to  declare, 
either  that  Ireland  was  part  of  the  empire,  and  subject  to 
the  same  laws,  as  regarded  the  empire,  as  Great  Britain,  or 
that  %  was  distinctly  a  separate  empire  under  the  same 
king,  jnst  as  Hanover  was.    The  ministry  of  Rockingham 
have  been  severely  blamed  by  one  political  party,  and  highly 
landed  by  another,  for  conceding  the  claims  of  Ireland  on 
that  head  so  readily ;  for  they  came  to  the  conchision  to 
yield  them  fully.    They  were  by  no  means  blind  to  the 
'lifiiculties  of  the  case,  and  to  the  evils  that  might  arise 
from  a  decision  either  way.    By  conceding  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  of  our  pariiament  and  courts  of  law, 
They  saw  that  there  was  bat  one  individual  that  linked 
that  country  to  Great  Britain— and  that  was  the  king. 
•Apposing  Ireland  should,  some  day,  go  a  step  further,  and 
repudiate  the  sovereign,  adopting  the  older  dynasty,  and 
the  British  parliament  declined  to  furnish  him  troops  for 
"^he  recovery  of  his  crown,  Irehind  would  be  lost  to  the 
-mpire  altogether.    Even  whilst  remaining  attached  by  this 
'^ngle  link,  what  influence  was  to  maintain  the  royal  power 
^bere  in  times  of  high  discontent?    To  make  Ireland  move 
^  n  cordial  union  with  England,  there  might  possibly  require 
"^  ^orc  than  simple  justice  under  certain  circumstances  of 
.^temptations  from  without,  or  factious  agitation  within.     In 
/^hat  case,  there  would,  in  all  probability,  arise  great  cor- 
"^^uption  in  the  delegated  government  there,  as  the  means 


of  maintaining  the  royal  authority,  ahd  even  that  might 
no*  always  avert  [danger.  Such  corruptions,  to  an 
eAormous  extent,  and  such  fixrther  dangers,  did  afterwards 
arise,  as  was  foreseen;  but  the  case  with  the  present 
mimstry  was  one  ef  simple  iieoesity.  England  had  com- 
mitted the  great  error  of  refusing  all  oanoeasion  to  demanded 
rights  ia  the  case  of  America,  and  now  lay  apparently 
exhausted  by  the  flght  to  compel  stthmission,  and  with  all 
Enxope  in  arms  against  her.  Ireland,  aware  of  this,  was  in 
arms,  and  determined  to  profit  by  the  crisis.  Neither 
Ireland  nor  England  was  prepared  for  that  union  which 
took  place  years  afterwards,  and  which  was  not  effected 
witliout  arduous  labovir  and  great  pecuniary  cost ;  to  resist 
the  present  demand  might  cause  the  Irish  agitators  to  look 
abroad ;  and  France,  Holland,  and  Spain  would  have  only 
been  too  happy  to  have  reqwnded  to  an  appeal  from  Ireland 
to  aid  her  in  assmning  independence.  Hie  least  evil  was  to 
put  all  sn^  contingencies  to  flight  by  at  once  conceding  the 
Iri^  demands.  Fox,  therefore,  on  the  17th  of  May,  an- 
nounced the  intention  of  ministers  at  once  to  acknowledge 
the  mdependence  of  Ireland  by  repealing  the  act  of  the  6th 
ofGeorgel.  FA,  in  his  speech,  declared  that  it  was  far  better 
to  have  the  Irish  willing  subjects  to  the  crown  than  bitter 
enemies.  The  bill  repealing  l^e  6th  of  Geoi^e  I.  accordingly 
passed  both  houses  as  a  matter  of  eoisne,  and  the  eilfect  upon 
Irdand  was  such,  that  in  the  first  ebullition  of  the  national 
joy  the  Irish  house  of  Commons  voted  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  raise  twenty  thousand  seamen— a  most  timely 
grant ;  for  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  wrote  to  the  duke  of 
Portland  thai  government  had  ten  ships-of-the-line  with 
scarcely  a  man  to  put  into  them!  The  Irish  commons, 
moreover,  offered  to  grant  Grattan,  for  his  patriotic  and 
suoeessAil  exertions  in  this  cause,  a  similar  sum,  to  purchase 
him  an  estate.  Grattan — though  a  poor  man,  his  income 
at  that  time  scarcely  exceedijg  five  hundred  pounds  a-year 
— disinterestedly  refused  such  a  sum,  and  was  only  with 
difficulty  induced  ultimately  to  accept  half  of  it. 

There  were  not  wanting,  however,  thoee  who  strove  to 
disturb  the  joy  of  Irdand,  and  the  peace  of  England  thus 
acquired,  by  sowing  suspicions  of  the  sittcerity  of  Engknd, 
and  representing  that  the  independence  granted  was 
spurious  rather  than  real.  Amongst  these.  Flood,  the  rival 
of  Grattafi  in  political  and  parbamentary  life,  took  the  lead. 
He  seized  on  eveiy  little  circumstance  to  create  doubts  of 
the  English  carrying  out  the  concession  ftiithfully.  He 
seized  on  an  imprudent  motion  of  the  earl  of  Abingdon,  in 
the  peers,  and  still  more  vivaciously  on  the  decision  of  an 
appeal  from  Lreiand,  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  by  lortl 
Mansfield.  The  case  had  remained  over,  and  it  was  deemed 
impracticable  to  send  it  back  to  Ireland,  though  nearly 
finished  before  the  act  of  repeal.  Fox  explained  the  case, 
and  made  the  most  explicit  declaration  of  the  ^^  ftill,  com- 
plete, absolute,  and  perpetual  surrender  of  the  British 
legislative  and  judicial  supremacy  over  Ireland.*'  But  the 
suspicions  had  been  too  adroitly  infused  to  be  removed 
without  a  fresh  and  still  more  positive  act,  whiph  was  passed 
in  the  next  session.  Diqitized  by  CnOO^I-C 

The  claims  of  Ireland  appearing,  for  the  moment,  to  bo 
happily  satisfied,  ministers  now  proceeded  to  carry  out  those 
reforms  for  which  they  had  loudly  called  durmg  the  many 
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yeara  that  they  had  been  in  oppoeition.  They  adopted  and 
introduced  the  bilk  of  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clarke  and  Mr. 
Carew  for  excluding  contractors  from  the  house  of  commons, 
and  revenue  officers  from  voting  at  elections.  The  bill 
against  the  contractors  passed  the  commons  with  little 
opposition ;  but  the  ministers  inmiediately  felt  the  mischief 
of  allowing  lord  Thurlow  to  retain  his  place  of  chancellor. 
He  opposed  the  measure  vehemently,  and  divided  the  house 
upon  it.  Lord  Mansfield  gave  it  his  cordial  remstaAce,  and 
the  new  lord  Ashburton,  though  made  so  by  the  present 
administration,  tacked  to  it  a  clause  exempting  all  gentle- 
men who  merely  contracted  for  the  produce  of  their  estates. 
The  clause,  however,  was  lopped  away  again  on  the  return 
of  the  bill  to  the  commons,  and  the  act  passed  without  it. 

The  bill  for  disqualifying  revenue  officers  was  opposed  with 
equal  pertinacity  by  Thurlow  and  Mansfield ;  though  lord 
Rockingham  stated  that  the  elections  in  seventy  boroughs 
depended  chiefly  on  revenue  officers,  and  that  nearly 
twelve  thousand  of  such  officers  created  by  the  late  ministry 
had  votes  in  other  places.  The  bill  passed,  after  exempting 
all  officers  who  held  their  posts  for  Ufe,  and  therefore  were 
charitably  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  reaA  of  undue  in- 
fluence, as  if  no  such  thing  as  promotion  had  its  effect. 

At  this  favourable  crisis,  Wilkes  seized  the  opportunity  to 
move  that  the  resolution  of  1769,  annulling  his  election  for 
Middlesex,  and  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  founded  upon 
it,  should  be  expunged  from  the  journals  of  the  house,  and 
he  succeeded ;  but  Charles  Fox  incurred  the  inextinguishable 
resentment  of  Wilkes  by  opposing  the  motion,  on  the 
ground  that  the  house  ought  to  possess  the  privilege  of 
expelling  such  members  as  it  deemed  unworthy  of  a  seat. 
Byng,  the  other  member  for  Middlesex,  seconded  Wilkes, 
and  lord  North  as  firmly  opposed  him,  but  the  motion  was 
carried  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  votes  against  forty- 
seven. 

On  the  15th  of  April  a  message  was  sent  down  to  both  houses 
from  the  king,  in  conformity  to  his  pledge  to  the  new  ministry, 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Burke^s  plan  of  economical  reform,  which 
it  proposed  should  be  a  measure  of  effectual  retrenchment, 
and  to  include  his  mi^'esty^s  own  civil  list.  Lord  Shelburne, 
in  communicating  it  to  the  lords,  moved  an  address  of 
thanks,  assuring  the  house  that  this  was  no  mere  ministerial 
message,  but  was  the  genuine  language  of  the  king  himself, 
proceeding  from  the  heart.  Burke,  in  the  conunons,  used 
more  exuberant  terms  of  eulogy,  declaring  that  '<  it  was  the 
best  of  messages  to  the  best  of  people  from  the  best  of 
kings  f"  Early  in  May  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
his  bill  on  the  subject,  and  then  most  of  the  promised 
wonders  of  reform  and  retrenchment  vanished.  It  was  but 
another  example  of  the  marvellous  effect  of  office  in  shrink- 
ing up  the  brave  demands  of  patriots  in  opposition.  Num- 
bers of  those  things  which  Burke  had  for  years  denounced 
as  monstrous,  nowhere  appeared  in  the  scheme  of  curtail- 
ment. "  He  found,''  says  his  own  biographer,  "  what  most 
reformers  in  time  discover,  that  it  is  easier  to  propose  public 
corrections  when  out  of  office,  than  to  carry  them  into  effect 
when  in.'*  It  may  be  some  palliation  for  this  falling  off, 
that  Burke,  by  his  whig  colleagues,  had  been  carefully 
excluded  from  the  cabinet,  as  only  a  man  of  genius  and 
not  of  family ;  and  therefore  was  compelled  ratUer  to  act 


as  the  organ  of  these  cabinet  nlinisters  than  as  the  indepen- 
dent framer  of  his  own  bill. 

The  duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster  and  the  princi- 
pality of  AVales  were  at  once  cut  out  of  his  scheme  of 
reform.  That  of  supplying  the  royal  household  by  contract 
was  abandoned ;  the  ordnance  office,  in  the  hands  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  was  not  to  be  touched,  nor  the  treaBorer 
of  the  household's  office;  and  some  other  of  the  rojal 
establishments,  which  were  mere  sinecures,  were  left,  the 
Mint,  &c.  But  he  succeeded  in  lopping  off  the  third  secre- 
tary of  state,  which  had  been  create  for  the  American 
colonies,  and  was  useless  now  they  were  virtually  gone;  the 
brds  of  trade  and  plantations ;  the  lords  of  police  in  Scot- 
land ;  the  principal  officers  of  the  great  wardrobe,  jewel 
office,  treasurer  of  the  chamber,  cofferer  of  the  hoos^kl, 
six  clerks  of  the  board  of  green  cloth — ^in  all,  about  a  dozeft 
useless  offices  were  swept  away,  and  Burke  shed  tears  of  joy 
at  such  a  sweeping  out  of  the  dens  of  oormption.  It  was, 
indeed,  something  to  have  made  such  an  inroad  into  these 
tabooed  regions  of  royal  waste  and  ^Briatocratic  plunder,  yet 
what  a  fidling  off  from  Burke's  long- vaunted  demands! 
Instead  of  the  saving  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a- 
year,  which  he  proposed  in  1779,  he  now  effected  only  a 
saving  of  about  seventy-two  thousand  pounds. 

Hie  pension  list  was  vigorously  revised.  No  pension  waa 
to  exceed  three  hundred  a-year,  and  not  more  than  six 
hundred  was  to  be  granted  in  pensions  in  any  one  year;  the 
names  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  granted  to  he 
laid  before  parliament  in  twenty  days  after  the  beginning  of 
each  session,  until  the  amount  in  the  pension  list  ahould 
reach  ninety  thousand  pounds.  The  secret  service  vxmy 
was,  at  the  same  time,  limited ;  and  a  solemn  oath  was  to 
be  administered  to  the  secretaries  of  state  regarding  iti 
proper  employment.  It  may  be  imagined  what  were  the 
consternation  and  the  disgust  of  the  large  daaB  whidi  had 
been  revelling  on  these  misappropriated  funds  of  the  natioo. 
Burice,  in  a  letter,  describes  feelingly  the  gauntlet  he  had 
to  run  in  proceeding  witK  his  reform.  *'  I  was  loadtf,"  ^ 
says,  "with  hatred  for  everything  withheld,  and  with 
obloquy  for  everything  given.*'  What,  however,  brought 
unjust  odium  on  him,  but  just  reproach  on  the  cabinet,  wai 
that  lord  Bockingham  made  haste,  before  the  Inll  was  pasBed, 
to  grant  enormous  pensions  to  his  supporters  and  colleagaes, 
lord  Ashburton  and  colonel  Barr^.  This  latter  ardeit 
patriot,  who,  whilst  Burke^s  bill  was  in  consideration,  said 
it  did  not  go  fax  enough  in  reform,  now  willingly  pocket&i 
three  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  as  a  penoc©, 
beside  the  salary  of  his  office !  Such  were  the  men  with 
whom  Burke  had  to  act  in  the  business  of  reform,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  that,  in  matters  of  parliamentary  reform,  they 
were  still  worse.  In  the  house  of  lords,  Thuriow  again 
attacked  the  bill,  supported  by  lords  Mansfield  and  Lotig^- 
borough ;  but  it  passed,  and  Burke  immediately  gave  an 
illustrious  proof  of  his  disinterestedness,  by  bringing  m  a 
bill  for  regulating  and  reducing  the  enormous  emoluments  oi 
his  own  office,  the  paymastership  of  the  forces.  This  was  ?- 
brilliant  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  Henry  Fox,  fiwt  Iom 
Holland,  Charles  Fox's  father,  who  held  it  snugly  ai-'^ 
pertinaciously  for  a  long  term  of  years,  making  the  best  of 
it  and  its  opportunities  for  amassing  money.      Burke,  o.: 
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the  other  hand,  the  pooreat  mftn  that  ever  held  that  office, 
relentlessly  cut  it  down,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  up  the 
profits  on  clothing  the  penw<»eTS,  aa  treasurer  of  Che%a 
Hospital,  amounting  to  seven  hundred  a-year,  and,  by  a 
new  contract,  s»Ted  to  the  country  eix  hundrea  a-year. 
Amid  all  the  abuse  which  had  been  poured  on  the  later 
conduct  of  Burke,  these  are  instances  of  patriotwni  rare 
indeed  in  those  who  can  better  i^rd  them^  In  addition  to 
tb«e  rdbrms,  lord  Shclbume  introduced  and  carried  a  bill, 
coaipelling  such  people  as  held  patent  places  in  the  colonies, 
>yc  anywhere  abroad,  to  reside  there,  and  discbarge  the 
•luties. 

From  economical  and  colonial,  ministers  proceeded  to 
parliamentary  reform.  Sir  Harbord  Harbord  had  intro- 
duced, before  their  accession  to  office,  a  bill  to  disfranchise  the 
rotten  borough  of  Cricklade,  in  Wiltshire,  as  Shoreham  had 
already  been  disfranchised.  The  new  ministry  supported  it, 
with  the  exjception  of  their  strange  colleague,  Thurbw,  whom 
they  ought  to  have  insisted  on  being  dismissed.  Cricklade  was 
:i  thoroughly  venal  borough,  regularly  sold  to  some  East 
hdiaa  nabob;  and  Mr.  Frederick  Mont^u,  in  the 
'lebate,  quoted  lord  Chatham's  remark  on  Shoreham, 
.vhich  had  also  been  the  purchased  lair  of  Indian  corrup- 
:ionists,  that  he  "  was  glad  to  find  the  borough  of  Shoreham 
likely  to  be  removed  j&om  Bengal  to  its  ancient  situation  in 
toe  county  of  Sussex." 

The  success  with  Cricklade  encouxaged  WiUiam  Fitt  to 
bring  forward  a  motion  for  a  general  reform  of  parliament* 
This  ho  did  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  was  seconded  by 
\V^ilk€8'  old  ally.  Alderman  Sawbridge.  Fitt  did  not  ven- 
tnie  to  talk  of  a . bill,  but  only  to  .propose  a.  committoe  to 
consider  the  subject.  This  was  gmnted.;  but  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  nothing  coTud  be  dene.  The  ministexs  werc^ 
wholly  at  variance  on  the  sabjecti-^eome-  went  one  le^gth^ 
:iud  some  another ;  many  of.  tfaftm  were  as  determined 
against  all  parliamentary  reform  as  any  tones— in  lact^  it 
would  be  difficult,  with  our  notions  ef  reformers,  to  class 
the  leading  so-called  whigt  m  anything  but  oooseivaiive. 
Many  of  them«  Rockinghaniy  the  prime  rajnisler,  eqiedaJfy, 
hekl  much  bc»rough  inftnence.  He  was  utterly  opposed,  in 
secret,  to  all  such  reforms,  Burke,  economical  reformer, 
was  inapatiently  hostile  to  jreform  of  bonmghs,  for  he  had 
been  ejected  by  an  independent  constitujency,  and  was  now 
the  nominee  of  lord  Rockingham.  Thomas. Pitt,  Pitt's 
brother,  and  Thomas  Townshend,  secretary  at  war,  were 
open  opponents.  Pitt  himself  would  hear  nothing  of 
repealing  the  septennial  act ;  but  it  is  to  us  a  curious  sight 
to  gee  this  afterwards,  and  for  so  many  years,  determined 
tory  mlni&t^r  battling  for  parliamentar:  reform  against  so- 
called  whigs  and  reformers.  He  was  for  sweeping  away  all 
I'otten  boroughs,  those  tools  with  which  he  subsequently 
forked  soiit  his  will ;  he  went  lor  equalising  the  whole  re- 
presentation, for  destroying  the  mfluence  of  the  trea- 
''ary,  of  the  hereditary  right  assumed  by  the  aristocracy, 
^^\^  by  disfranchising  the  rotten  boroughs,  sweeping 
*Iij  house  of  the  creatures  of  the  India  House. 

ilo  was  zealously  supported  by  Fox,  Sheridan,  Sir  George 
•■^'Wille ;  and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  in  the  lords,  warmly 
^^nimended  the  movement;  but  the  motion  had  the  fate 
*^^t  might  have  been  expected — it  was  negatived,  but  only 


by  twenty  votes.  Burke  and  ToAvnshend  had  been  per- 
suaded to  absent  themselves ;  but,  on  the  subject  soon  rafter 
being  incidentally  introduced  when  Burke  happened  to  be 
present,  he  sprang  up,  and  attacked  Pitt  with  a  scream  of  pas- 
sion, "  swearing,*'  according  to  a  letter  of  Sheridan,  "  that 
parliament  was,  and  always  had  been,  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  that  aQ  people  who  wanted  to  reform  it  Bought  to 
overturn  the  constitution.'''  There  were  other  motions 
introduced  on  the  subject  of  reform — one  by  Sawbridge,  for 
the  shortening  of  parliament,  and  by  lord  Mahon,  to 
prevent  bribery  at  elections ;  but  their  fate  was  the  same  as 
Pitt's  motion,  and,  indeed,  the  repulse  of  that  seemed  to 
have  damaged  the  ministers.  Fox  complained  of  the  thin- 
ness of  the  attendance,  the  indifference  of  members  to 
questions  of  reform,  and  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  lords, 
where  the  duke  of  Richmond  had  been  opposed  and  deserted 
on  all  sides. 

But  the  matters  most  important,  and  in  which  the 
Rockingham  ministry  succeeded  the  best,  were  those  of 
attempting  to  accomplish  the  peade  with  America,  and  with 
the  continental  nations  on  which  they  had  so  long  and  so 
loudly  insisted.  Fox  first  tried  his  diplomatic  genius  witli 
the  Dutch,  whom  he  could,  as  he  boasted,  soon  conciliate ; 
but,  to  his  infinite  chagrin,  that  calculating  people  were  so 
elated  by  the  recent  ill  success  of  the  English,  and  relied  so 
completely  on  the  powerful  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  to 
protect  their  trade  and  islands,  that  they  returned  a  con- 
temptuous answer,  declaring  tliat  they  could  not  treat 
without  their  allies. 

Still  more  mortifying  was  his  repulse  by  the  Americans. 
Itis  offers  of  negotiation  for  peace  were  received  with  A 
haughty  indifference  by  congress,  and  he  was  again  referred 
to  France.  It  was  a  jusi;  punishment  for  the  unmeasured 
encoinragement  and  extravagant  eulogies  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  opposition  had  so  long  conferred  on  the 
Americans.  They  had  spared  no  terms  which  could  debase 
their  native  country  and  exalt  America — which  could 
represent  England  as  exhausted  and  America  as  invincible  ; 
England  as  mean  and  tyrannical,  America  as  noble  and 
magnanimous.  They  had  been  feeding  a  vanity  ready 
enough  to  kindle  of  itself,  and  had,  in  truth,  as  had  been 
bitteriy  remarked  by  their  predecessors  in  office,  really 
fought  for  the  congress  in  parliament  much  better  than  the 
English  generals  and  admirals  had  fought  against  it.  They 
had  now  procuretl  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons, 
presented  by  the  whole  house  in  a  body  to  the  king,  and 
therefore,  by  him  assented  .to,  although  reluctantly,  that 
England  could  not  and  would  not  continue  the  war. 
Under  these  circumstances,  congress  treated  their  old  friends 
and  advisers  with  the  coolest  contempt,  at  the  very  time 
that  the  American  army  was  destitute  of  food,  of  clothing — 
of  almost  everything,  and  could  no  more  fight  than  it  could 
draw  a  doit  from  the  empty  treasury  of  congress.  General 
Greene,  as  commander  of  the  northern  army,  was  writing, 
"  For  upwanls  of  two  months  more  than  one-third  of  oiu: 
men  ha^e  been  entirely  naked,  with  nothing  but  a  breech 
cloth  about  them,  and  never  came  out  of  their  tents  ;  and 
the  rest  were  as  ragged  as  wolves.  Our  condition  was 
little  better ;  our  beef  was  perfect  carrion,  and  frequently 
we  had  none.''     Washington  described  his  men  as  exactly  in 
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the  same  condition,  and  added,  "  You  may  rely  upon  it,  that 
the  patience  and  long-eufTering  of  this  army  are  almost 
exhausted,  and  that  there  never  was  so  great  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content as  at  this  instant.  It  is  high  time  for  a  peace." 
Yet  at  this  moment  the  congress,  careless  of  its  army,  or 
whether  it  dispersed  or  not,  because  the  whig  ministers  of 
England  had  determined  to  fight  no  more,  behaved  to  | 
their  old  friends  and  eulogists  with  the  most  supreme  I 
acorn.    A  minister  of  genius  would,  at  this  moment,  have  I 


by  their  years  of  inconsiderate  language.  When  they  dreamt 
only  of  damaging  their  official  opponents,  they  were  in 
reality  damaging  and  humbling  themaeives.  Fox  now  had 
recourse  to  the  mediations  of  Russia  and  Austria.  The 
czarina  and  the  emperor  Joseph,  equally  with  tl;^  Dutch  con- 
vinced of  the  fallen  fortunes  of  England,  insulted  her  whilst 
pretending  to  serve  her.  At  the  same  time,  Fox  dispatched 
to  Paris  Thomas  Grenville,  to  propose,  as  the  basis  of  a 
treaty,  the  concession  of  the  independence  of  the  UuiM 
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•mustered  fresh  troops  and  ships,  were  it  by  a  gigantic 
effort,  have  quelled  those  8tar>'ed  and  trouserleas  troops,  and 
have  dispelled  the  prospects  of  a  peace,  which  might  never 
arrive,  except  by  submission  ;  for  at  this  moment  the  spirit  ' 
of  England  was  rising  again  on  the  ocean,  and  there  needed 
only  a  great  mind  at  the  hehn  to  humble  all  her  enemies.       ' 
But  Fox  and  his  colleagues  had  not  yet  tasted  all  the  ! 
humiliation  which  they  had  been  preparing  for  themselves,  \ 


States,  and  the  tiaHz  quo  ante  helium^  for  all  other  teTtito- 
ries.  Here  again,  however,  the  same  haughty  indifference 
encountered  him ;  the  French  expected  wonders  from  thdr 
mighty  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  under  De  Grasse ;  nothing 
less  than  the  capture  of  our  few  remaining  islands ;  and  the 
Spaniards  were  more  than  ever  confident  of  the  conquest  o^ 
Gibraltar. 
Whilst  Fox  was  experiencing  these  unpleasant  efl^ts  of 
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tbe  speecliee  of  himself  and  co-oppoationists,  which  had  00 
long  extolled  the  enemies  of  England,  and  represented  her 
so  low  and  so  completely  on  the  brink  of  rain,  Rockingham, 
who  was  &iling  when  he  took  office,  died  on  the  Ist  of  July. 
Fox,  who  was  a  violent  anti-Shelbumeite,  instantly  threw 
up  office  on  the  king  sending  for  Shelbume,  and  upon  that 
nobleman  accepting  the  position  of  premier.  Burke,  lord 
John  Cavendish,  and  John  Townshend,  did  the  same. 
Thomas  Townshend  took  Fox's  place  as  foreign  secretary, 
lord  Grantham  succeeded  lord  Shelbume  as  home  secretary, 
^\rilliam  Pitt  now  came  in  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  the  place  of  lord  John  Cavendish.  Barr^  took  Burke's 
poet  of  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  Dundas  stepped  into 


soon  to  do.  Fox,  on  his  part,  came  in  for  very  severe 
censure,  for  being  one  of  a  ministry  who,  whilst  professing 
to  put  an  end  to  administrative  corruption,  and  engaged  in 
cutting  down  pensions,  granted  the  enormous  ones  of  colonel 
Barre  and  lord  Ashburton;  whilst  they  received  with 
coldness  the  news  of  a  most  splendid  victory  of  Rodney  over 
De  Grasse,  which  we  have  now  to  detail,  and  conferred  on 
him  only  a  pension  of  two  thousand  a-year,  because  he  was 
a  tory.  In  &ct,  whilst  Fox  had  been  vainly  making  over- 
tures of  peace  to  the  European  powers  and  to  America, 
Rodney  had  been  showing  that  there  wanted  only  three  or 
four  really  able  men  at  the  head  of  our  ministry,  our  army 
and  navy,  to  turn  again  the  tide  of  victory  towa^  England 


Washington's  housb,  mount  vernon,  v.a. 


Burets  as  treasure  of  the  navy.  Other  changes  took  plaoe ;  1 
the  duke  of  Portland,  a  firm  Rockinghan^ite,  resigned  the 
iord-lieutenantcy  of  Ireland,  which  George  Grenville,  now 
lord  Temple,  the  nephew  of  the  late  lord  Temple,  took. 
^.  Pej^per  Arden  became  solicitor-general,  and  Sir  George 
Yonge  secretary  of  war,  in  place  of  Thomas  Townshend, 
nov  secretary  of  state,  in  pkce  of  Fox. 

The  resigned  Rockinghamites  were  by  no  means  resigned 
^  their  tempers.  Fox  was  gone  out  in  the  deepest  poverty 
^^^  embarrassment,  and  attacked  his  late  colleagues  bitterly. 
^^  declared  that  Shelbume  eould  be  base  enough  to  coalesce 
^^^  tffith  U/rd  North,  the  very  thing  Fox  himself  was  so 


in  all  its  greatness.  To  add  to  these  mortifications  of  Fox, 
the  king,  disgusted  at  the  humiliations  which  he  considered 
the  overtures  made  by  Fox  to  the  French,  Dutch,  Spaniards, 
and  Americans  brought  with  them,  had,  with  evident  satis- 
faction, accepted  his  resignation.  The  king  prorogued  par- 
liament immediately  on  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry, 
the  session  ending  on  the  Hth  of  July. 

Scarcely  was  the  Rockingham  administration  formed  when 
they  determined  to  recall  England's  ablest  admiral,  Sir 
Greorge  Rodney,  and  they  carried  this  into  execution  in  May 
of  this  year,  and  appointed  admiral  Pigott  in  his  stead.  Lord 
Keppel,  who  had  shown  himself  so  sensitive  in  his  own  case, 
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now  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  adiifldralty,  not  only  recalled 
Rodney  becaiwe  he  vfaa  of  ftD«ither  party,  hot  did  it  in  the 
coldest  and  most  direct  manner^  through  hia  fleer^tary,  Mr. 
Stephen.  Pirovideoce  waft,  howefver^  prepariiif  a  due  piunah-' 
nient  for  this  deed,  which  was  saevlftcing  the  intereate  of  the 
country  to  party  feeling,  ae  »  the  genetal  wont  of  party. 
At  the  very  time  thiB  of*ef  of  recall  was  isaiwd— the  Ist  of 
May — ^Ro(hiey  had  ibugikt  ene  of  the  grmtes^  and  moat 
d::»cisive  battles  which  embelliBh  the  history  of  oar  navy. 
He  had  gene  in  dll  haste  to  the  West  Indies^  with  fonrteen 
ships  of  tlie  line,  "to  join  Sfr  J8«miiel  Hood,  who  was  vainly 
contending  against  the  fleet  of  l)e  Grasse  and  a  strong  hind 
force  at  St.  ChHstopher's.   As  we  have  seen,  Hood  had  con- 
t  nded  stoutly,  with  only  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  with 
De  Grasse*3  thirty-three,  off  Basseterre,  in  St.  Christopher's. 
Hf  had  .skilfully  dispossessed  the  French  of  their  anchorage- 
ground,  and  repulsecl,  with  terrible  loss  to  the  enemy,  two 
attempts  to  regain  it.    But,  as  Be  Grasse  had  landed  eight 
thousand  men,  under  De  Bouille,  and  Hood  had  no  land 
troops,  he  could  not  save  th3  island.      After  its  capture 
Kodney  fortunately  fell  in  with  him,  and  their  united  fleet 
now  amounted  to  thirty-six  ships  of  the  line.     It  was  well, 
for  Hood  informed  Rodney  that  De  Grasse  was  intending  to 
join  the  Spaniah  generAl,  Galvez,  at  St.  Domingo,  where 
they  were  to  sail  for  a  gtand  attack  on  the  chief  of  the 
British  West  India  lalandg,  Jamaica,  ahnost  the  only  island, 
with   the   exception   of  Barbadoes   and  Antigua,    which 
England  had  left.     So  confident  were  the  Spaniards  of  the 
conquest  of  Jamaica,  that,  before  Galvez  sailed  from  the 
Jlavannah,  the  council  there  had  Ibrmally  addretsed  him  aa 
governor  of  that  island.     But  Rodney  declared  that  nothing 
should  prevent  his  saving  that  valuable  poaaession,  haWng 
now  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line,  thoogh  some  df  them  were 
in  very  bad  condition.    He  dispatched  96me  swift  sailers  to 
■vvatch  Port  Royal,  whilst  he  lay  ready  for  a  start  in  St.  Lncien. 
On  the  8th  of  April  he  was  signalled  that 'the  Trench 
fleet  was  unmoored  and  proeeeding  t^  sea^    Roduey  instantly 
put  out,  and  the  next  morning  discovered  thto  iteet  under 
])ominica.     The  wind  being  in  favour  of  De  Grasse,  he 
htood  away  for  Gnadaloupe ;  but  Kodney  gave  chase,  and 
Ilood's  squadron  getting  far  in  advance,  De  Grasse  veered 
round  in  the  hope  of  baatiog  him  betbre  the  rest  of  Rodney^s 
11  jet  could  coma  up.    Hood  received  t&e  fire  of  tlree  men- 
of-war  in  the  Barfleur,  his  ship,  for  some  time ;  Iwrt  he  stood 
bravely  to  the  enemy,  and  the  wind  now  favouring  Rodney, 
he  came  up  and  joined  in  the  engagement.     Several  ships  on 
each  side  were  so  much  damaged  that  they  were  almost 
n.-^eless,  and  captain  Bayne,  of  the  Alfred,  was  killed.     The 
next  morning,  the  French  were  nearly  oat  of  sight ;  but 
R^>dney  pressed  after  them  under  all  sail,  for  he  knew  that 
if  they  succeeded  in  joining  the  Spaniards,  he  shoald  have 
sixty  sail,  instead  of  thirty-sia,  to  contend  with. 

On  the  evening  of  the  11  th  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  And 
himself  close  to  the  enemy,  and  at  day-break  of  the  12th  the 
battle  began.  At  flrst,  there  was  so  little  wind  that  Rodney 
wa<:  unable  to  put  into  execution  his  long-cherished  scheme 
of  breaking  right  through  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line, 
and  beating  one  half  before  the  other  could  come  to  the 
rescne.  There  has  been  mn^h  dispnte  as  to  the  first  idea  of 
this  plan.    It  was  certainly  uo  new  one,  for  it  had  been 


promulgated  in  &  work  on^  naval  evolutions  by  Father  Paul 
Hoste,  a  Frenek  Jesuit,  so  early  as  1697 ;  but  Roinoy  had 
the  merit  of  estimating  its  importaacSf  and  of  first  adopting 
it.  Abeat  nooa  a  breeas  sprang  up,  and  a^brded  the  long'. 
desiffed  opportunity.  Rodney  waa  now  in^  the  va»7  and 
after,  captain  Gardiner,  in  the  Duke,  had  made  the  &at 
attempt  md  fallen  baek  disabled,  Rodnejf'a  own  ship,  the 
Formidable,  broke  tlurottgh,  followed  by  the  Namur  and  the 
Caqada*.  Sir  Grilbart  Blane,  who  waa  oa  board  R>lQey> 
vessel,  says :  "  We  passed  withia  pistol-flhatof  the  Gloneivc, 
of  sarenty^lbw  gansy  which  was  so  longhly  handled,  that 
she  waa  shorn  oi  all  her  masto,  bovivprit,  and  ensign-ataff, 
but  with  the  white  flag  nailed  to  th^  stomp  of  one  of  her 
masts,  and  looking  defiance,  as  it  were,  in  her  list  moments. 
Thus  become  a  motionless  hulk,  she  presented  a  spectacle 
which  struck  our  admiral's  fancy  as  not  unlike  th  ^  remiins  of 
a  fallen  hero ;  for,  being  an  indefatigable  reader  of  Homer, 
(le  exclaimed,  that  now  wa^  the  contest  for  the  body  of 
Patrodufi." 

The  great  end  of  Rodney  was  gained.  He  had  cut  in  two 
the  great  fleet,  and  his  ships  doubling  on  one  half  threw  the 
whole  into  confusion.  The  half  to  the  windwapi  were 
terribly  raked,  whilst  the  half  to  the  leeward  were  unable  to 
come  up  to  their  aid.  The  battle,  however,  continued  with« 
out  respite  from  noon  till  evening,  the  leeward  half  en- 
deavouring, to  join  and  return  to  the  charge,  but  without 
baing  able.  The  most  striking  part  of  the  action  was  the 
attack  on  the  great  ship  of  De  Graase,  the  Ville  de  Paris. 
That  huge  vwsel,  the  priie  of  the  French  mavy,  towering 
over  all  far  and  near,  attracted  the  ambition  of  captain 
Cornwallis,  of  the  Canada,  ths  brothee  of  h^d  Cora  wall's, 
to  whose  surrender  Da  Grasse  had  so  greatly  contritjnted. 
Captain  Cornwallis,  as  if  determined  oa  a  noble  revenge, 
attacked  the  ViUe  de  Parij  with  fnry,  hug^y  as  it  towered 
above  him,  ani  so  well  did  he  ply  his  gans  that  he  soon 
redoced  the  monster  almost  to  a  wreck.  De  Chraase  fought 
deepeiately,  but  Hood  eouaag  np^  t^  the  aanstance  of  Cora  • 
walfis,  in  the  Bardear,  aVmt  sOBsety  De  OfMse  was  com- 
pelled to  strike  hia  flag.  That  was  a  sight  that  sent  a 
"  thrill  of  victory,"  say^  Dr.  Blaae,  tbroogh  every  heart  is 
the  fleet,  a  sensation  defying  description.  In  fact,  when  th: 
news  reached  Bavope,  the  French  naval  officers  exclainiei 
that  the  report  was  £Use.  *'  It  is  impossible  I  ^'  they  cried: 
"*  no^  the  whole  British  fleet  could  take  the  Yille  de  Paris ! " 

At  the  does  of  the  engagement  it  was  found  that  the 
English  had  captured  five  large  ships,  to  which  two  others 
were  almost  immediately  added  by  admiral  Hood,  and  an 
eighth  was  sunk.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  French 
veoels,  crowded  with  the  soldiers  who  were  to  have  coa^ 
quered  Jamaica,  the  slanghter  waa  terrible.  The  killed  wer^ 
computed  at  nearly  three  thousand ;  the  wotmded  at  double 
that  number,  llie  English  lost  two  hundred  and  fifty 
killed,  and  had  seven  hundred  and  sixty  wounded.  Rodney 
dechired  it,  in  his  opinion,  '*  the  severest  battle  ever  fought 
at  sea."  On  board  the  Ville  de  Paris  were  found  thirty -six 
chests  of  money,  ha  tended  to  pay  the  oooqnerors  of  Jamaiica, 
and  on  the  other  ships  nearly  all  the  battering  traina  for 
that  pnrpoee.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  made  ail  sail,  and 
Rodney  pursoed,  but  was  stopped  by  a  calm  of  tiireo  days 
under  Guadakrape,  and  they  escaped.  t 
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It  was  with  a  juist  pride  that  Rodney  wrote  to  his  wife, 
^^  Within  two  little  yean  I  hare  token  two  Spanish,  one 
French,  and  one  Dutch  admiral ; "  adding,  beautifully,  ^'  It 
is  Providence  does  it  all,  or  how  could  I  escape  the  shot  of 
thirty-three  sail-of-the-line,  erery  one  of  which  I  believe 
attacked  me?*'  Rodney  had,  it  must  be  remembered, 
thirty-ax  of  the  line,  and  De  Grasse  only  thirty-three,  but 
three  of  De  Grasse^s  ships  were  disabled  by  the  four  days' 
battle,  and  of  Hood's  diTision  five  or  six  never  got  into 
battle  owing  to  the  wind,  so  jbhat  the  French  were  not  only 
numsrically,  but  in  weight  <^  metal  stronger,  showing  the 
infinite  advantage  of  breaking  the  line.  Rodney,  in  the  joy 
of  his  heart,  not  only  desired  his  wife  to  kiss  ^  his  dear  girls 
at  home  ^'  for  him,  but  his  fidthfnl  dog  Loup  too ! 

Re  received  De  Grasse  on  board  his  reflsd  with  much 
respect.  He  was  the  first  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
by  land  or  sea  who  had  been  taken,  since  Tallaid  gave  up 
his  aword  to  Marlborough.  Both  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
England  De  Grasaewas  honourably  received,  but  in  France 
the  news  of  this  great  defeat  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  ''  It 
carried,"  says  Botta,  <'  the  most  profound  despair  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  poor  De  Grasse  was 
not  only  disgraced,  but  insulted  in  all  ponible  ways."  In 
America,  too,  the  news  spread  the  deepest  consternation. 
The  great  French  admiral  who  enabled  them  to  win  York 
Town,  and  the  surrender  of  the  English  force  there,  was 
thus  thoroughly  beaten,  the  invincible  Ville  de  Paris  taken, 
the  West  Indies  were  saved,  and  England  was  once  more 
(he  empress  of  the  ocean ! 

Rodney  sailed  to  Jamaica,  which  he  had  thus  saved,  and 
was  received  with  the  acclamations  of  honour  and  grati- 
tude. There,  however,  he  received  the  order  for  his  recall, 
and  returned  home.  To  the  eternal  dishonour  of  the 
Rockingham  administration,  on  receiving  the  news  of  this 
superb  and  most  important  victory-— a  victory  which  at  once 
restored  the  drooping  glories  of  Great  Britain— they  had 
not  the  heart  to  cancel  his  recall,  though  the  feeliug  of  the 
country  compelled  the  crown  to  grant  him  a  pension,  and  to 
raise  him  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  baron  Rodney.  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  was  also  made  an  Irish  baron ;  admiral  Drake 
and  commodore  Afileck  were  made  baronets;  and  monu- 
ments were  voted  for  captains  Bayne,  Blair,  and  lord  Robert 
Manners,  who  were  killed  in  the  action.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  May  when  this  inspiriting  news  reached  England, 
and  effaced  the  memory  of  a  hundred  disasters  and  feebly- 
conducted  enterprises. 

During  this  time  the  hostile  army  in  America  had  re- 
mained much  in  the  condition  we  have  described.  The 
English,  too  few  for  any  active  operation— the  Americans 
ia  the  last  condition  of  misery  and  destitution.  But  the 
rancour  which  burned  betwixt  the  American  republicans  and 
royalists  continaed  to  show  itself  the  more  fiercely  from  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  its  exercise  by  the  presence  of  large 
armies.  Throughout  the  war  the  royalists  had  been  treated 
without  mercy  by  their  republican  countrymen;  their 
property  had  been  confiscated  or  destroyed  remorselessly 
wherever  it  could  be  seized,  and  their  persons  insulted,  and 
their  lives  destroyed  with  a  savage  pleasure.  •  Now  the 
English  had  retired  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  to 
within  the  Vails  of  Charlestown  and  Savannah,  and,  since 


York  Town  had  been  surrendered,  the  vengeance  of  the 
republicans  on  the  unhappy  royalists  became,  perfectly 
fiendish.  Stung  to  madness  by  their  sufferings,  and  by  the 
barbarous  afwaasi  nation  of  one  of  their  par^,  Philip  WhitOi 
the  royalists  seised  on  one  Joshua  Huddy,  a  captain  in 
Washington's  army,  whom  they  declared  had  been  one  of 
the  most  cruel  of  their  persecutors,  and  who  with  his  own 
hand  had  tied  the  knot  and  put  the  rope  round  the  neck  of 
one  of  the  most  inoffensive  of  the  royalists.  This  man  they 
hanged  on  the  dOth  of  March,  with  a  label  on  his  breast  in 
these  words :— "  We,  the  refiigees,  having  with  grief  long 
beheld  the  cruel  murders  of  our  brethren,  and  finding 
nothing  but  such  measures  carried  daily  into  execution, 
determine  not  to  suffer  without  taking  vengeance  for  these 
numerous  cruelties,  and  thus  begin,  and  have  made  use  of 
captain  Huddy  as  the  first  object  to  present  to  your  view ; 
and  further  determine  to  hang  man  for  man  while  there 
is  a  refogee  existing.     Up  goes  Huddy  for  Philip  White  I " 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrested  captain  Lippincot,  the  com- 
mander of  the  party,  and  several  others  of  the  ringleaders ; 
but  the  royalists  made  strong  declarations  of  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  retaliations.  Clinton  appointed  a  court-martial 
to  try  these  men  ;  but  this  court  returned  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  on  the  ground  that  captain  Lippincot  had  only 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  dissociated 
royalists,  captain  Lippincot  not  doubting  the  validity  of  the 
orders  of  that  board. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  Washington,  the  author  of  all 
the  atrocities  by  his  unwarrantable  and  implacable  execu- 
tion of  major  Andr^,  a  British  ofiicer,  acting  under  a  pass 
from  one  of  their  own  generals.  Washington  demanded 
that  captain  Lippincot,  the  assassin,  as  he  termed  him, 
should  be  given  up  to  him,  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  republicans.  Of  course,  Sir  Henry  could  not  do 
this.  The  ropublicans  had  commenced  tiiis  barbarous 
practice.  Washington  himself  had  been  the  great  sanctioner 
of  it ;  and  captain  Lippincot,  having  been  duly  submitted 
to  a  court-martial  and  acquitted,  was  exempt  firom  further 
proceedings  by  all  the  laws  of  war.  On  all  such  occasions, 
however,  Washington  showed  himself  as  unprincipled  and 
as  destitute  of  the  nobler  qualities  which  so  highly  distin- 
guished him  from  his  countrymen,  as  the  average  of  them. 
He  at  once  ordered  an  Engli^  officer  of  the  same  rank  to 
be  seized  and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  He  waited  for 
no  order  from  the  congress— he  took  the  matter  upon  him- 
self, and  ordered,  on  ^e  drd  of  May,  twenty-one  days  after 
the  death  of  Huddy,  brigadier  Hazen  to  cast  lots  upon  a 
number  of  unconditional  prisoners,  and  the  lot  fell  on  cap- 
tain Asgill,  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  the  son  of  Sir  Charles 
AsgilL  Now,  captain  Asgill  was  not  an  unconditional 
prisoner,  but  one  of  the  English  surrendered  by  lord  Com- 
wallis  at  York  Town,  under  express  conditions.  This  was 
pointed  out  to  Washington,  and  he  ordered  a  lieutenant 
Turner,  a  British  officer,  who  had  been  taken  without  con- 
ditions, to  be  substituted.  This,  however,  was  not  done ; 
and  Washington,  with  full  knowledge  that  his  orders  were 
not  obeyed,  suffered  the  matter  to  go  on  !  Gordon ,  the  historian 
of  the  war,  says : — "  If  you  inquire  why  Turner,  or  some  other 
officer,  was  not  sent  on  to  take  the  place  of  Asgill,  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  answer."  And  another  writer  adds,  "  The 
Americans,  no  doubt,  thought   it  proper  and  spirited  to 
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adkere  to  the  principle  of  captain  for  captain,  though  lord 
Comwallis'e  capitulations  stood  in  their  way ;  and  they  may, 
besides,  have  given  their  cruel  preiiereace  to  young  AsgiU, 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  being  a  person^  of  family  and 
supearior  consideration,  whose  &te  would  eicclte  more  atten- 
tion than  that  of  a  more  obseure  officer/^ 

This  is  sufficient  answer,  as  it  regards  Americans  in 
general,  lor  we  hare  seen  that  through  the  whole  war  they 
set  the  usual  laws  of  honour  and  of  nations  at  defiance  in 
the  case  of  Andre  and  of  Burgoyne's  army ;  but  it  does  not 
satisfy  us  with  regard  to  Washington — ^in  most  cases,  a 
brilliant  exception.  Yet  nothing  i»  clearer  than  that 
Washington  continued,  witti  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts,  to  hold  Asgxll,  and  menace  the  ftiU  exiectitioti  of 
retaliative  death.  In  no  case,  as  it  seems  to  us,  could  such 
retaliation  be  justiiied,  except  in  the  case  of  a  iioyalist,  where 
the  royalists  were  the  offenders,  and  that  the  selection  of  a 
Britbh  officer  at  all  was  an  unwarrantable  piece  of  violence ; 
the  selection  of  one  surrendered  under  the  most  explicit  and 
most  solemn  conditions,  beyond  all  conception  flagrant  and 
atrocious. 

Washington  announced  the  very  day  for  the  death  of  this 
unofifeuding  youth  by  a  letter  written  on  the  5th  of  May  ; 
but  at  thi^  moment  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  superseded  by 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  formerly  governor  of  Canada,  and  Sir 
Guy  brought  with  him  the  proposals  of  the  Rockingham 
administration  and  the  votes  of  the  English  house  of 
commons  for  peace,  as  well  as  a  bill  enabling  the  king  to 
conclude  a  preliminary  truce. 

These  important  ani  conciliatory  documents  Sir  Guy,  in 
conjunction  with  admiral  Digby,  sent  to  Washington, 
infoiming  Him  that  he  had  duplicates  for  the  congress,  and 
requested  a  passport  for  his  messenger,  adding  that  with 
such  amicable  disjx^sitions  on  the  part  of  England  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  a  perfect  arrangement,  provided 
America  showed  the  same  feeling.  But  Washington,  with 
the  same  sternness  and  discourtesy  which  most  unhappily 
seized  him  in  the  Andrd  affair,  bluntly  refused  the  pass- 
port^ and  paying  no  attention  to  the  friendly  overtures, 
turned  again  to  the  subject  of  captain  Huddy,  reiterat- 
ing liis  determination  to  hang  young  Asgill.  Sir  Guy, 
surprised"  at  this  most  unamiable  rebuff!,  but  maintain- 
ing the  courtesy  of  a  good  diplomatist,  expressed  his  regret 
for  the  circumstances  which  had  occurred,  and  his  readiness 
to  make  further  inquiries  into  the  death  of  Huddy ;  but 
Washington  repeated  his  peremptory  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  captain  Lippincot,  and  asserted,  in  default,  his 
certain  resolve  to  hang  Asgill.  It  was  not  till  the  19th  of 
August  that  Washington  thouglit  well  to  remove  this 
responsibility  to  congress,  which,  had  he  taken  it  finally  on 
himself  by  the  youth^s  execution^  would  have  branded  his 
name  for  ever  with  just  infamy. 

During  these  four  anxious  months,  the  news  had  reached 
the  young  man^s  distracted  family,  and  astonished  England. 
Lady  Asgill,  the  youth's  mother,  had  written  to  the  count 
(le  Vergennes,  the  French  minister,  and  in  Septembar 
Washington  received  a  letter  from  count  de  Vergennes, 
inclosing  another  from  lady  Asgill.  In  the  letter  of  lady 
Asgill  to  Vergennes,  she  represented  her  husband,  Sir 
Charles,  at  the  point  of  death,  at  the  moment  that  the  news 


arrivei,  and  her  daughter  as  seized  with  a  feves  a:id 
delirium,  on  hearing  of  her  brothar  s  danger^  and^  as  s-Ii;> 
%vrote,-  iBvmg  wfldly  about  him.  This  letter  had  pro^cei 
the  utmost)  compafisioa  in  the  king  sad  queen  oS  FnuBca; 
and  theic  majesties  begged  ^^that  ike  inquietudes-  of  an 
unfortunate  mother  might  be  calmady  and  her  tdndwaeaa 
reassured."  But  Vergennes  put  the  natter  on  stiU  staroager 
grounds,  property  remindiDg  Washington  of  tke  saoosii 
obligations  ha  had  vowed  to  violttte,  and  of  the  Iftws  oi 
nations,  so  strangely  ibrgotten.  ^'  Gaptoia  Asgill,"  he  -malt^ 
^^  is  your  prisoner ;  but  he  is  amongst  those  whom  tho  annft 
of  the  ling,  my  master,  eontribikted'  to  put  into  ye«r  hands 
at  York  Town.  And,"  h»  added,  ^^  in  fieoVing  to  deliver 
Mr.  Asgill  from  the  fatef  whieh  tltfeatans  him-,  I  am  far 
from  engaging  you  to  aeleet  another  viethn ;.  th& pandmii  to 
be  perfectly  satis&ctory,  nunrt  be  entire^'* 

Tins  waft  ibA  bmgnage  o£  e!;TilifletM)n.a8  welLas  hxmaiub;^  * 
and,  coming  from  all-importBni!:  alUes,  cookl  no^  be  ^s« 
r^arded.  Wasbingion  forwovdeA  the  letteM  tc^coogBen, 
and,  after  dome  obstinacy  ako  in  that  qjoartar;.  oaftaiA. 
Asgill  was  erentually  freed  on.  the  7th  -of  November.  Om 
liberatuig  the  ytung  offieet,  who  had.  been  h^  without  any 
&ult  of  his  own^  er  of  the  army  te  trlnoh  he  betongedty  foe 
six  months  in  daily  expectation  of  death,  Washiagton: 
assured  him  that  he  had  never  been  inflaenced;  1^  any 
sanguinary  motives ;'  and  Gondoii  thinkB  eaptaia;  Asgiil  was 
rather  ungrateful  for  expeesstng.  no  acknowledgment  ef  tba 
general's  kindness  in  his  release  1  The  best  and  aifaleBt 
biographer  of  Washington  (judge  Marahall),  however,  r^j 
prudentiy  passes  ov^  the*  whole  of  this  tcansactioix  in  silsaee ; 
evidently  as  a  matter  ihat  admitted  of  no  dcfeneei 

At  this  moment,  when  the  offers  ef  peace  had  anired  in 
America,  never  was  a  ooimtry  ifi  a  more  deplosable  necessity 
for  it.    Washington's  Sdrmy  was  suffering'  all  the  horroa  of 
nakedness  and  -destitution  recently  described.      He  wa» 
himself^  as  he  stated  candidly  in  his  letter  to  congyess, 
deeply  apprehensive  that,  unless  peace  came  qoicklyy  his 
soldiers  would  make  use  of  their  arms  to  force  an  existence 
from  the  population  at  large ;  and  that  thedesultorywnfrM 
going  on  in  the  Cardinas   betwijct  the  republicaBS  and 
royalists,  full  of  horrors,  would  become  general.     Congren, 
however,  had  no  means  of  hewing' him.    Th^  coffees  were 
empty,  and  their  treasurer,  Morris,  deekured  it  was  impea- 
sible  to  raise  another  penny.    Money  was  in  vaiir  asked  for 
at  sksty  per  cent.     The  French  troops,  under  these  cireniK 
stances,  took  their  departure  for  thcvWest  Indies,  the  victoary 
of  Rodney  having  left  their  own  ishuids-  exposed  to  imminent 
periL    It  must  be  a  stsR*tling  revelation  ibr  l^ose  w}ia  ever 
entertained  the  grand  idea  that  the  Americans  could  have- 
liberated  themselves,  or  were  now  in  ^ny  condition  to  contiiiBQ 
the  war,  to  read  Washington's  own  staAemente  in  his  leHeis 
on  this  subject.    Peace,  however,  was  approaching;  but  it 
appeared  as  impossible  for  congress  to  aecomplish,  it  as  they 
had  found  it  to  prosecute  the  war.    It  was  in  Paris.,  tmd. 
through  iFranklin,  that  this  desirable  consummation  was  to 
be  aimed  at.    But  before  entering  on  the  negotiations  theret 
we  must  notice  yet  a  few  circumstances  which  rendered  iJm 
object  as  necessary  for  France,  Holland,  and  Spain,  as  for 
England  or  America. 

It  was  not  in  America  or  in  the  West  Indies  alone  that 
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France,  and  Spain,  and  HoUand  'v^^re,  hf  eombined  and 
gigantic  efforts,  endeayooriug  to  pull  down  Oreat  Britain, 
and  for  ever  crush  iier  proud  and  envied  power.  Besides  tiie 
transactions  tliat  we  have  narrated,  La  Feroose,  the  un- 
fortunate French  officer  who  afterwards  left  his  bones  on 
the  desert  coast  of  the  New  Hebrides,  revisited  and  destroyed 
the  defencdesB  trading  stations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
paay.  The  Spaniards  took  the  Bahama  Isks,  soon  again  to 
lose  them,  and  we,  on  our  part,  captused  the  Spanidi  settle- 
ments on  the  Moeqmto  shore.  These,  however,  were  wmM 
matters ;  this  stupendous  war  was  waging  round  the  whole 
globe.  Every  Dutoh  settlement  on  the  African  coast,  exo^ 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  faflen  into  our  hands.  BtiU 
more  did  we  puni^  t^  Freneh  and  DatdL  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  they  had  also,  at  enormous  cost,  attacked  our 
power,  and  both  these  nations  were  now  contemplating,  in 
aatonlshmeot  and  dismay,  the  triumphs  of  the  people  whom 
they  had  so  fondly  hoped  to  reduce  to  utter  insignificance. 
We  shall  immediately  come  to  the  great  details  of  our 
Indian  campaigns,  but  wo  must  no^  narrate  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary,  as  it  was  one  of  the  last,  transactions  of 
the  war,  which,  more  than  almost  any  other,  convinced  the 
numerous  enemies  of  this  country  that  England  had  still  in 
her  ages  of  inextinguishable  valour. 

The  tide  of  our  maritime  success  appeared  nuuung  ad- 
versely during  the  summer  of  1782.  The  prizes  of  Rodney, 
including  the  great  Ville  de  Paris,  on  their  way  hom^  were 
assailed  with  a  violent  tempest,  and  went  down,  so  that  the 
English  people  had  not  the  gratification  of  seeing  the 
greatest  ship  in  the  world,  which  had  been  caplaved  by 
Rodney.  Besides  the  Ville  de  Paria,  ih»  Glorieiuc,  the 
Centaur,  the  Hector,  and  an  English  ship,  the  fiamiiMH,  all 
went  down.  The  Dutch  were  encouraged  to  aMeaaotpt  eoBumg 
out  of  the  Tezei,  and  waylaying  our  BMc  mw^aait  fleet, 
but  lord  Howe^  with  twelve  sail-of-the-line,  was  sent  after 
thcin,  and  they  quickly  ran  back  into  the  Texel.  'His 
lordsliip  remained  there  blockading  them  till  the  28th  ctf 
June,  when  ho  was  compelled  to  leave  his  post  and  sail 
westward,  with  twenty-one  ships -of- the -line  and  some 
frigates,  to  watch  the  great  combined  fleet  of  France  and 
Spain,  wldch  had  issued  from'  Cadiz.  On  his  cruise  he  had 
under  him  vice-admiral  Barrington  and  rear-admiral 
Kempenfelt.  The  great  combined  fleet — thirty -six  sail-of- 
the-line,  besides  frigates— kept  aloof,'  and  allowed  him  safely 
to  couvoy  home  the  Jamaica  merchant  fleet,  guarded  by  Sir 
Peter  Parker. 

INTo  sooner  did  Howe  return  to  port  than  he  had  orders  to 
sail  in  aid  of  Gibraltar,  which  was  not  only  greatly  in  need 
of  stores  and  provisions,  but  was  menaced  by  the  combined 
armies  and  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  with  one  great  and  over- 
whehning  attack.  The  evil  fortmie  of  England  did  not  yet, 
however,  seem  to  have  disappeared.  The  Royal  George,  the 
&iest  vessel  in  tlie  Bricish  service,  carrying  one  hundred  and 
eight  guns,  was  the  flag-ship  of  Kempenfelt,  as  it  had  been 
of  lord  Hawke  in  his  celebrated  action  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  and  of  several  others  of  our  admirals.  This 
«uagaificent  ship  on  its  return,  lying  off  Portsmouth, 
"xwas  crowded  not  only  with  its  own  crew,  but  jfith  numbers 
K>f  other  people  who  had  gone  on  board,  including  three 
hundred  women  and  many  childi'en.      On  the  29th  of 


August  the  carpenters  were  busy  caulking  a  seam,  previous 
to  her  going  out  again  on  the  voyage  to  Gibraltar.  The 
ship  was  therefore  laid  spmewhat  on  her.  side,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  inconvenience  any  one.  The  admiral  and  lus 
officers  remained  on  board.  The  Jbirave  Kempenfelt  was 
writisig  in  his  cabin,  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  between 
decks,  wlien  a  sudden  squall  plunged  the  open  gun-ports 
under  water  on  the  lowered  aide,  and  as,  it  is  said,  the  guns, 
in  the  process  of  deafiiug  the  ship,  being  unlashed^  ran  all 
lo  that  aide,  the  great  vessel  went  down  in  a  moment, 
with  all  in  her  The  admiral,  oificers,  all  who  were  between 
deoks,  perished,  as  did  also,  it  ia  supposed,  upwards  of  one 
thomsaud  persons  in  number.  A  victualler  lying  alongside 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool  occasioned  by  the  sinking 
of  so  vast  a  body.  All  in  and  about  her  pwiahed,  ejccept 
about  three  hundred  men,  chiefly  sailors,  who  escaped  by 
swimming,'  or  were  taken  up  by  boats. 

But  this  awful  catastrophe  did  not  hinder  the  sailing  of 
lord  Howe.  He  had  by  great  exertion  mustered  a  fleet  of 
thirty' four  sail-of-the-line,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  September 
steered  out  for  Gibraltar.  For  upwards  of  three  years  this 
famous  rock  had  now  been  beleaguered.  In  the  summer  of 
1779  the  Spaniards  had  sate  down  before  the  place  at  San 
Boque  with  a  powerful  camp,  and  had  sent  out  a  fleet  to  cut 
ofif  all  supplies.  "We  have  seen  how  the  place  had  been 
stoutly  defended  by  the  gallant  old  general  George  Augustus 
Ellic^,  an  officer  who  had  learned  originally  the  art  of  war 
at  L^  Fere,  in  Frsuace,  but  had  completed  his  military 
expenenoe  in  Gecmaiay^  had  fought  at  Bettingen  under 
George  U.^  i^ad  aft^wards  in  Germany  under  the  duke  of 
Cumberiaad  «iid  prince  F^dinand  of  Brunswick.  We  have 
abo  seen  the  uaated  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  and  French — 
both  by  .«ea  aod  land— to  take  it,  and  the  successful 
endeavours  <3i  Eodi»ey,  Digby,  and  Darby  to  throw  in 
euppSiea  a^  auecesttve  periods.  To  such  distress  was  this 
undaunted  fgurrisoo.  sometimes  reduced  that  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  the  mouldy  crumbs  of  biscuit  was  one  shilling,  and 
such  luxuries  as  geese  one  pound  ten  shilUngs  each — turkeys 
two  pounds  eight  shillings  each.  The  consequent  ravages 
of  scurvy  and  other  disease  were  dreadful.  After  the  relief 
thrown  in  by  admiral  Darby,  the  Spaniards,  despairing  of 
reducing  the  garrison  by  blockade,  determined  to  destroy 
the  town  and  works  by  a  terrific  bombardment.  This  bom- 
bardment was,  accordingly;  opened  with  unexampled  fury, 
and  continued  incessantly  for  days  and  weeks.  I  he  town 
was  set  on  Are,  and  numbers  of  hoaaes  consumed ;  the 
damage  done  to  the  ramparts  and  public  buildings  was 
appalling.  Vast  masses  of  rock,  loosened  by  the  balls  and 
shells,  came  toppling  down  on  the  houses,  and  thus  wa:e  laid 
open  many  magazines  of  provisions,  secreted  by  base  traders, 
to  be  dealt  out  at  faodue  prices  in  the  moments  of  deepest 
distress.  The  soldiers  and  inhabitants,  enraged  at  the  dis- 
covery, seized  the  goods  and  appropriated  them;  pthei's 
drank  freely  of  the  discc]Kvered  stores  of  wine  and  spirits,  aud 
in  their  intoxication  committed  other  excesses.  Captain 
Drmkwater,  in  his  able  history  of  the  siege,  describes  mauy 
singular  features  of  this  wild  extravagance ;  such  as  seeing 
a  party  of  soldiers  roasting  a  pig  at  a  fire  of  ciiinamon  ! 

General  EUiot  displayed  the  utmost  temper  and  skill 
through  this  bombardment,  as  he  did  through  the  whole  siege. 
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He  continued  by  night,  and  at  all  other  opportunitieB, 
to  repair  actively  the  damages  done ;  and,  reserving  his  fire 
for  occasions  when  he  saw  a  cbanoe  of  doing  paiiicito 
damage,  he  caused  the  enemy  to  wonder  at  the  little  im- 
pression that  they  made. 

But,  in  the  autumn  of  1781,  they  resolved  on  a  renewed 
attack  of  the  most  vigorous  kind.  Elliot  received  informa- 
tion of  this,  and  determined  to  anticipate  the  plan.  At 
midnight  of  the  26th  of  November  he  ordered  out  all  his 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  including  the  two  veteran^ 
regiments  with  which  he  had  seen  service  in  Germany  so 
many  years  ago,  the  12th,  and  the  regiment  of  general 
Hardenberg.  These  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  brigadier-general  Ross.  Three 
hundred  sailors  volunteered  to  accompany  them,  and  the 
brave. old  general  himself  could  not  stay  behind.  The 
detachment  marched  silently  through  the  soft  sand^  and 


following  month  of  December,  however,  they  slowly  reBomed 
their  bombardment.  It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,  1782,  iJbat  the  Spaniards  were  cheered  by  the  news 
that  the  duke  of  Crillon  was  on  his  way  to  job  them  with 
the  anny  which  had  conquered  Minorca. 

In  April,  De  Crillon  arrived,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Spanish  and  French  troops  from  Minorca.  From  eighteen 
to  twenty  thousand  men  were  added  to  the  army  ak^y 
encamped  before  the  place,  and  the  most  able  engineers  were 
engaged  from  almost  all  countries  of  Europe,  at  extravagant 
salaries,  and  great  rewards  were  offered  for  inventions  which 
might  demolish  the  formidable  works  of  the  English  on  th^ 
rock.  Nearly  forty  thousand  troops  were  now  congregated 
against  the  old  fortren,  and  vast  numbers  of  French  princes 
and  Spanish  nobles  flocked  to  St.  Roque  to  witness  ib 
anticipated  triumph  over  Gibraltar,  as  over  Fort  St.  Philip 
in  Minorca.    One  hundred  and  seventy  pieces  of  heavy 
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entered  tiie  fourth  line  almost  before  the  Spanish  sentinel 
wa»  aware  of  them.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  enemy  was 
in  full  flight  towards  the  village  of  Oam|)o,  and  the  English 
set  to  work,  under  direction  of  the  engineer  officers,  to 
destroy  the  works  whidi  had  cost  the  Spaniards  such 
enormous  labour  to  erect.  They  spiked  the  cannon,  dug 
mines,  and  blew  the  fourth  line,  with  all  its  bastions  and 
magazines  of  gunpowder,  into  ihe  air.  They  then  marched 
back  in  perfect  order  into  their  own  defences,  haying  lost 
not  a  single  musket,  spade,  or  tool  of  any  kind.  There  were 
only  four  men  killed,  twenty-six  wounded,  and  one  missing. 
In  the  quarters  of  one  of  the  officers  a  report  was  found 
drawn  up,  to  be  dispatched  to  the  general  the  next  morn- 
ing, saying,  **  nothing  particular  had  occurred."  The  news 
that  morning  was  rather  different ;  and  the  Spaniards  for 
several  days  appeared  so  stupefied  that  they  allowed  their 
works  to  bum  without  any  attempt  to  check  the  fire.    In  the 


artillery  were  directed  against  it,  and  immense  stores  of 
ammunition  were  accumulated  for  this  final  and  triumphant 
achievement.  On  the  other  hand,  general  Elliot  ha^n^w 
repaired  and  strengthened  his  defences  more  than  ever.  His 
garrison  was  augmented  to  seven  thousand  men,  ineludlDg 
a  marine  brigade ;  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  frowned  ficom  the 
walls,  and  the  bulk  of  his  men  were  of  the  best  and  most 
seasoned  kind.  At  this  conjuncture,  the  Corsican  general, 
Paoli,  with  sixty  volunteers,  joined  the  garrison,  and  two 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  comte  D'Artois  and  the  due  dc 
Bourbon,  were,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  French  troops. 
The  coming  encounter  fixed  the  attention  of  all  Europe, 
and  at  length  roared  forth  such  an  inferno  of  fire,  and  balls, 
and  shells  against  the  fortros,  that  its  continued  resistance 
appeared  impossible.  Charles  III.,  the  king  of  Spain,  a 
man  whom  nothing  had  ever  appeared  capable  of  rousing  in 
anything  like  life  and  interest,  was  now  so  much  excited 
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that  he  asked  every  uioruing,  '^  Is  it  taken?"  and,  on  being 
answered  in  the  negative /always  added,  **  Well,  but  it  soon 
must  be." 

The  French  prince  and  general  diBplayed  the  same  high 
courtesy  towards  their  brave  aiitagonist'S  as  they  bad  done 
in  America.  The  duke  de  Crllon  sent  to  general  Elliot  a 
plc^ntiful  supply  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  game  for  his  own 
table,  and  promised  that  if  he  would  let  him  koow  what  he 
hked  best  he  would  continue  to  furnish  them.  The  general 
replied  with  equal  expressions  of  poUteness  axtd  obligatioii, 
but  assured  the  duke  that  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  him 
to  indulge  himself  in  nothmg  better  than  his  sokfion  <xrald 
gtt,  and  therefore  entreated  him  to  said  no  more.  The 
coiute  D'Artois  also  sent  »n  by  the  same  opportunity  a 
p  .cket  of  letters,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Spaniarde, 
AM'itton  by  the  wives  and  relatives  of  the  offioen  and 
soldiers.  He  had  got  them  &om  the  king  of  Spain,  who 
intended  no  such  civility. 

Do  Crillon,  seeing  that  his   bombardment  from  iH^me 
produced  little  effect,  detei mined  to  make  the  attack  ako 
iiom  the  sea.      Amongst  the   multiplicity  of  inventions 
wiiich  the  offered    rewards  had    produced,  the  chevalier 
DMrcou,  a  French  engineer,  had  produced  a  scheme  which 
excited  the  most  confident  expectations.    The  plan  wu  to 
cjL  struct  ten  monster  floating  batteries  of  mch  capacity 
tiar  thty  fchould  carry  the  heaviest  artillery,  and  so  made 
aiid  defended  that  they  could  be  neither  sunk  nor  bamt. 
The  neighbouring  fort  of  Algesirajs  was  already  in  as  m- 
preceJented  bustle  in  the  construction  of  these  engitiaB, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chevalier  D'Aroon  hinisSlf.    Loud 
was  the  clangour  of  hammer  and  saw,  and,  as  the  secret 
could  not  be  long  preserved,  equally  busj  was  the  gazxisQa 
within,  prepaiing  furnaces,  and  laying  ready  huge  pUes  of 
balls,  to  be  discharged  red-hot  at  these  machines  as  soon  as 
they  anived.    The  idea  of  the  hot  balls  was  said  to  be  that 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  Boyd,  whi^h  had  been  at  onee 
eagerly  adopted  by  general  Elliot ;  the  soldiers  loxunating 
iu  the  expected  effect  of  what  they  named  ^the  hot  potatoes." 
To  constitute  the  intended  batteries,  ten  large  ships  of 
fiom  six    hundred  to    one  thousand    four  hundred  tons 
burthen  were  cut  down,  and  made  bomb-proof  on  the  top. 
They  were   to    be   prevented  sinking    by   the  enormous 
thickness  of  the  timber  in  their  .bottoms,  and  their  sides, 
which  were  to  be  six  or  seven  feet  thidc,  boked,  and  coverod 
with  raw  hides.  They  were  to  be  rendered  more  baoyant  by 
thicknesses  of  cork,  and  ike  interstices  were  to  be  filled  wiUi 
wet  &and  to  prevent  combustion.   There  were  to  be  pleatifiil 
BUpplies,  by  means  of  pumps,  pipes,  and  ekiteces,  of  water, 
everywhere,  to  put  out  fire,  for  they  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  burning  balk  preparing  for  them.    To  defend 
the  assailants  on  these  batteries,  they  were  foraiahed  with 
hanging  roofe,  constructed  of  strong  rope  -netting  oovemd 
w  ith  thick  layers  of  wet  hides,  and  these  so  sloping  that  it 
was  calculated  that  the  balls  and  shells  would  ghuioe  off  into 
the  water.     Two  hundred  thousand  feet  of  timber  were 
consumed  in  the  construction  of  these  invincible  batteries, 
iiij.l  the  wliole  country  round  was  drained  of  hides  of  horses 
I'A'A  .-at tie  for  their  covering.   They  were  then  supplied  with 
bij'  >  cannon,  so  mana^^ed  th^  a  whole  broadside  could  be 
fired  at  once. 


As  a  rumour  of  the  approaching  visit  of  lord  Howe  hu  1 
reached  the  Spanish  camp,  all  was  in  haste  to  anticipate  hu 
arrival,  and  take  tbe  great  fortoeBS  before  he  could  mccuui* 
it.  Accordifigiy  the  great  UMied  fieet  of  Syuu  aod  Fcaucv, 
whi^  so  kteiy  kad  puaded  iu  ike  British  ChsaiMd,  &i.\\^\ 
into  Aigeatiiss  Bsf,  nhd  am  tke  13th  of  fiei^toito  iLi 
great  Aoaimg  batteries  were  haaied  out  by  a  Mate  of  ike 
BktiaB,  and  aBrixmisdi  at  regukr  ^rtaaees,  witfcin«KLuAdrc-l 
yards  of  the  Eii|^  works.  IWre  tiiey  wsm  tuffoned  hv 
forty  gvn-bosits,  with  kng  foas;  fbrif  fajttb-boau, 
mounted  with  twdf«'indli  mMrteis;  &fe  Ivfe  boiuL- 
kfitduai,  aad  an  nmnenae  r«£t, '  also  nmu^  as  a 
httttttf*  There  were  also  a  dozen  vi  frigslis  and  k^.r 
vessek  aisting  as  tenders,  and.  three  hundred  SPw^oBoluiy 
supplying  tbm  with  emasomiimi. 

Whilst  this  eztraoodifiary  arwada  was  tfipmrirfnt  olJ 
arranging,  the  most  tremeniops  fim  was  kept  v^  feomti. 
land,    with   three  iiundred   long   guns   and  wu«iui,  tv 
dSvtft  the  attention  of  the  garrison  ;  but  old  gea«nl  £111: 
was  »ady  with*  hk  xcd-hot  lnJls^  aad,  the  taoami  tii- 
ioating  batteries  came  wiihin  gunshot  distance,  he  pc<. re  1 
iaiio  them  a  most   destructive  fir«-haii.    The  fipuiuiid'. 
notwithstanding,  plaoed  and  secured  thdr  monster  mdii-: 
in  a  Tery  dbort  tune,  ani  then  four  hunted  caBfion  ii^ 
land  and  sea  {dayed  on  ihe  old  rock  suaMitaaeooslf  ^ 
ineessa&tly.    The  spectacle  st  this  moment,  perhaj)^,  ficu: 
waa  eaeeedfid  In  kiten&e  iuieBSSt  and  sublimity.    Thtre  v*i 
jaot  a  sttaumt  or  alope  ^  the  Spanish  hills  all  Tit^ntu 
isduding  those  of  A3|;«Btzas  tod  Cabaceta  Folnt,  but  vfi.^ 
thnsfed  with  ipefitotonu    For  some  tiflM,  the  lot  balL 
appeared  to  4o  furdama^    The  timban^  bemg  of  gr<5^i' 
wood,  dosed  up  a&er  the  balls.  And  so  jprevestd  tki: 
inuBediate  ignitaoB.    In  other  cases,  whese  smote  appeare^i 
the  water-engineB  daidied  in  deluges,  and  jwtinguislieti  tl 
nascent  fire.    But  anon  the  fijce  from  the  batteries  began  t 
slacken ;  it  was  disoorered  that    the   balls  —  vl^ch  1^^ 
manf  of  them  pierced  into  the  tiinbem  these  feet  detp- 
wese  doiBg  then:  work.    The  floating  battefy^  comi&au^^ 
by  the  prince  of  Nassau,  on  board  of  which  in&  ^ 
the  engineer,  D'Arcon,  hhuaeif,  was  found  smokiBg  ^• 
tiie  aide  of  the  gandson,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day.  ^- 
water  oould  reach  the  seat  of  the  mischief,  and  by  !^^^- 
oVdock  it  had  become  so  eiobenatve  as  to  cause  the  firii'g  ^^ 
oease,  and  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  all  to  endearouiB  for  ^^?' 
Bjfxketa  were  thMsrn  up  as  signals  for  the  vesadfltocj:^ 
vqp  sad  take  off  tiw  «Kews.    But  1Mb  was  found  impiu.* 
tieaUe.    Hie  gacdisao  actaaHf  rained  daluges  of  ^e.  »i^' 
idl  appvoack  to  the  momriier  0iachines  was  cut  olf.   ^ 
resael  could  appraasfa,  ^neipt  at  the  jaenalty  of  insitii^'^ 
destruction.    For  four  mofe  honn,  the  vaunted  iloati^ 
batteries  remained  espoaed  to  the  pitiless  p^ting  of  t^^ 
garrison.     Before  midnight,  the  Talla  Piedra,  the  greatcs: 
of  the  monster  machines,  and  the  flag-sliip,  Pastora,  at  b  ■ 
side,  were  in   full  flame,   and,   by  their  light,  the  m-^- 
fatigable  Elhot  could  *oe,  with  the  more  preci&ion,  lo  i"y 
his  guns.    The  fiames  of  the  burning   batteries   aiil  u 
fiery  sweep  of  the  blazing  balls  illuminated  the  wlio:o  =.  • 
with  a  t<irribly  sublime  splendour.    Seven  of  the  ten  t  • 
ing  machines  were  now  oJi  fire ;  the  guns   alvai"»l  ^'  y 
had  entirely  ceased,  and  those  on  land,  as  if  struck  ^  -  - 
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aad  despair,  ceaaed  too,  T1»b  wcw  h«unl  the  in  the  late  gales,  but  they  had  still  at  least  forty.fbur  snil- 
.hrieks  of  the  tinfecrtaiiate  cvews  oa  boaid  the  bvnifng  j  to  Howe's  thifty-^four,  aad,  having  the  weather-gage,  liad 
iiiachiBfiB,  and  the  Eagliih  geaefai,  cetUBiig  hi*  fire,  sent  omt  j  ereary  advantage.  But  after  a  partial  firing,  in  which  they 
ciptain  Cwrtis,  with  Ini  mame  brigade  of  gwo^boftto,  our  reeeived  great  damage  from  Howe,  they  hauled  off,  and  got 
jjy  naval  iatee  tiieK^  to  awe  the  shmking  Spaaodards.  ii^to  Cadiz  bay.  Howe,  then  dispatching  part  of  his  fleet  to 
Before  tiuB  could  be  aecompliilwd^  two  of  then  l^w  up ;  the  West  Indies,  and  a  second  squadron  to  the  Irish  coast, 
bat  the  Sngliah  saiiom  dashed  amongst  ^  flaming  wfeciks,  |  returned  home  himself.  The  news  of  the  grand  deface  of 
^'ickuig  off  their  honifled  enemies,  or  gathering  them  irom  j  GibialtKr  produeed  a  wonderM  rejoicing  in  England  f 
fioa^ft  fiagmeMto  <rf  timtar  to  which  they  wwe  efiaging.  thai^  were  voted  by  parliament  to  the  (^cers  and  privates 
AttfaetitiBOBeperiloftbarUvei,  they  managed  to  bring  off  I  of  the  hnnne  garrison;  general  Elliot  was  invested  with 
boat  two   hnnA^  and  ftfby  of  the  snfferem,  bat  no€  |  the  eiDier  of  the  Bath  on  the  king's  bastion  in  8%ht  of  the 


rithoat  conaMMable  ajory  to  themaeWes..  Cj^»taBA  Curtis 
had  an  ahneat  arimiMioai  escsfpe.  One  of  the  madunes 
exploding  when  h^  waeaetnal^Jifling  men  fkom  it,  invoWed 
him  and  Ufi  bostawoin  in  the  doud  of  fire  and  smoke. 
General  IBMaky  -who  saw  th^  oectmeBoe,  be^eved  the  whole 
boaVs  cKw  doBtrayed ;  but  presentiy  tiie  pinnaee  emerged 
from  the  smokef  wHh-  Ijus^  eoxswain  killed,  several  of  her 
crew  injured,  bat  the  eap4aim  i^tvie.  The  bottom^  ol  the 
boat,  however,  waa  driven  in  by  some  of  the  failing  timber, 
and  the  ankrs  <n^kept  her  aiileat  by  atuffing  thev  jacketo 
into  the  hole«  Thus  vsniahed  ail  the  prood  hopes  bnilt  on 
the  investioo  of  Iter  (dnevfltier  D'Areon.  That  aaagmne 
engmeer  WM  cm  board  the  TaU*  PiedA  tai  the  Inat  moment 
In  the  maoAag^  he  saw  the  whole  of  hi»  levaithan  naehiaeB 
destroyed,  kw  one  koiidred  and  fifty  fine  brass  eaonon, 
wirh  an  JnnneBse  amoimt  of  psoperty  besider  were  all  »t  the 
bottom  of  the  aea ;  the  wht^  soheme  had  vmdshed  like  a 
(ireauL,  and  one  theusand  poor  wret^ea  had  been  kiDed, 
more  than  she  hnadfi^  beridee,  were  wonnded  or  priaencro. 


wonka  which  he  had  pseaervcd,  and  on  his  return,  in  1787 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  waa  caeated  a  peer  aa  loid  HeaUi 
fidd  of  Gibzaitar.  But  the  noUeat  flMue  which  the  vetenin 
has  achieved  waa  that  aocovded  by  hia  enemies,  who  venerated 
him  for  hia  virtues,  and  long  remembered  with  blessings 
his  humanity  in  seeking  with  such  zeal  to  save  his  defeat^ 
aaaailants;. 

With  these  superb  demoostraMons  on  the  part  of  England 
terminated  the  war.  Her  enemiea  discovered  that  her 
hopod-Sor  £alL  waa  yet  far  off,  aad  were  much  more  inclined 
to  tisten  to  evertores-  of  peaea^  of  which  they  were  now  )ll 
ii^  great  need.  Before  the  diasohition  of  the  Bockmgham 
miniBtry,  private  negotiations  had  for  some  time  been  going 
on  betwijct  the  English  government  and  Franklin  in  Parte. 
Lord  Shrtbnme^  as  secretary  of  state,  had  received  an 
intimationof  pacific  views  from  Fcanklin^  and  had  dispatched 
Mr.  !EUchard  Oswald,  a  London  merchant,  well  versed  in 
American  affiaim,  to  have  an  interview  with  the  doctor. 
Frankfin,  with  an  astonishing  ooolneas  of  demand,  proposed 
that  not  only  ^louid  the  independence  of  the  United  States 


In  the  fint  agony  <vf  his  thoughts,  ho'wvote  to  the  Freneh 
ambassador  ait  Madrid: — **I  have  bmnt  the  temj^e  of  be  acAaiorwledged,  bat  that  Canada  should  be  thrown  into 
EphesuB !  Everything  is  gone,  and  through  my  &ult.  '  the  baorgain..  This  looked  rather  Hke  a  studied  insult  than 
What  oottforter  me~  voder  my  caianity  is,  that  the  honour  a  veal  desire  for  negotiation.  The  English  ministry,  how> 
ofthe  two  longs  remains  untarnished.'^  i  ever,  without  i^jaiding  for    a  moment   the  proposition 

It  might  hav«  been  imagined  tilat  tfau  magnificent  and  '  rc^^aiding  Canada,  continued  to  state  their  views  of  a  treaty, 
I?6tructive  repnk»  wonld  have  convinced  the  allies  that  the   and  Thomaa  Granville  was  also  dispatched  to  endeavour  to 


6:egc  was  hopeless,  but  they  were  pretty  weD  informed  that 
general  Ettiot  had  welf  nigh  exhausted  his  ammunition  in 
thi$  prodigal  deathndiower,  and  they  had  still  their  great  corn- 


induce  M.  Vergennes  to  entlor  into  the  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  France. 
Upon  the  formation  of  the  ^elbume  calnnet,  and  the  news 


'  ined  fleet,  sni^  in  the  narrow  bay,  wi^  scouts  in  the  straits  !  of  Bodney^s  victory  over  De  Grasse,  the  negotiations  were 
to  prevent  the  carrying  in  of  supplies.    But  on  the  24th  of  {  still  continued,  Mr.  Grenville  only  being  recalled,  and  Mr. 


J^eptember  news?  arrived  at  Madrid  that  the  fleet  of  lord 
Howe  was  under  weigh  for  GH^ltar.  Immediately  two 
thousand  land  troops  were  pat  on  board  the  fleet,  but  it  still 
continued  to  lie  hi  the  bay  of  AlgesiraB.  On  the  11th  of 
October  lord  Htewe's  fleet  came  in  sight,  convoying  one 
Limdred  and  flffy  transpoHB  and  tmding  vessels,  eanying 


AUeyne  Fit^ierbert,  afterwards  lord  St. Helens,  being  put  in 
his  phMe.  Franoer  Spain,  M(^nd,  were  all  groaning  under 
the  costs  and  dLsasters  of  the  war,  yet  keeping  up  an  air  of 
in^flRareneer  in  onler  to  enhance  their  demands.  The 
Americans  were  move  decided,  for  they  were  stimulated  by 
theaocosnteof  the  wretched  ocmdition  of  affairs  at  home. 


an  Borte  of  supplies  for  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar.  Howe's  It  was  represented  to  Franklin  by  congrenr,  tliat,  however 
fleet  of  1*irty-four  sarl-of-the-Kne,  she  frigates,  and  ttoee  j  France  ot  Spain  might  delay  proposals  for  peace,  it  was 
i^re-ships,  though  in  the  immediate  neighbenrhood  of  one  of  i  necessary  for  the  United  States.  That,  with  their  coasts 
nfty  sail-of-the*line,  beridea  a  number  of  frigates  and^smalier  |  blockaded  by  an  English  fleet,  now  augmented  to  twenty- 
six  sail  of  the  Hne,  b^rides  frigaites,  fire  ships,  &c.,  and  the 
French  so  completely  beaten  at  sea,  without  money  and 
without  credit,  the  American  population,  as  well  as  the 
army,  were  fast  sinking  into  the  lowest  condition  of  human 
misery. 

The  position  of  Franklin,  nevertheless,  ^^(^| 
diflleolt.    There  was  the  treaty  of  alliance  betwixt  J?  ranee 
and  the  States  of  1778,  stx-ictly  stipulating  that  neither 


managed  to  get  into  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  all  safo, 
r.nd  amid  the  wildest  acdamadoBS  of  soldiers  and  in- 
liabitantB.  By  the  18th  all  the  store^ips  had  discharged 
^heir  cargoes,  and  had  paarad  through  the  straits,  and  oa 
the  19th  lord  Howe  followed  them  with  his  fleet.  The 
-^nemy's  fleet  then  came  out  after  him,  and  the  next  day 
t'.'^y  were  in  the  open  ocean,  and  Howe  proceeded  to  their 
leeward  to  receive  them.    Some  of  their  vessels  had  soffieved 
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party  should  conclude  either  peace  or  truce  without  the 
other.  What  added  to  the  difficulty  was,  that  France  had, 
.  within  the  last  two  years,  shown  an  unusual  interest  and 
activity  of  assistance.  It  had  not  omly  dispatched  a  fleet 
and  army  to  America,  but,  besides  its  annual  loans  and 
advances  to  the  United  States,  it  had  made  them  free 
gifts,  amounting,  together,  to  twelre  millions  of  livres. 
Franjdin,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  hands  for  the  important 
crisis,  requested  that  other  commissioners  might  be  sent  to 
Paris;  and  John  Jay  quickly  arrived  from  Spain,  John 
Adams  from  Holland,  and  Henry  Laurens  from  London. 
The  American  commissioners  soon  became  strongly  impressed 
with  the  sentiment,  that  France  and  Spain  were  keeping 
back  a  peace  solely  for  their  own  objects ;  and  this  was 
greatly  confirmed  by  a  letter  of  M.  de  Marbois,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  French  legation  at  Philadelphia,  which  had  been 
seized  by  an  English  cruiser,  and  had  been  laid  by  Mr. 
Fitzhecbert  before  them.  This  letter  appeared  to  be  part  of 
-a  diplomatic  correspondence  betwixt  the  French  minister, 
Vargennes,  and  the  French  minister  in  America,  which 
threw  contempt  on  the  claims  which  America  set  up  to  a 
share  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  It  created  a  strong 
belief  that  France  was  endeavouring  to  keep  America  in 
some  degree  dependent  on  her ;  and  Jay  and  Adams  were 
extremely  incensed  at  Yergennes,  and  not  only  accused 
Franklin  of  being  blindly  subservient  to  the  French  court, 
but  it  made  them  resolve  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  effect- 
ing a  separate  treaty.  Yergennes  contended  for  the  rights' 
^f  the  Indian  nations  betwixt  the  AUeghanies  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  of  Spain  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  this  the 
American  commisBioners  called  an  attempt  to  divide  and 
weaken  their  territory.  Yergennes  sought  only  to  restrain 
them  from  aggressions.  When  these  matters  were  after- 
wards cleared  up,  the  Americans  were  convinced  that  the 
French  had,  notwithstanding  appearances,  acted  throughout 
^^th  entire  good  Mth  towards  America.  The  suspicion, 
^xoited,  however,  for  the  time,  operated  to  determine  a 
separate  and  prompt  treaty,  and*  to  cause  the  Americans  to 
let  faU  any  such  chimerical  demands  as  that  of  Canada.  A 
private  and  earnest  negotiation  for  peace  was  therefore 
entered  upon  as  soon  as  a  severe  illness  of  Franklin  per- 
mitted. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  these  negotiations  as  to  the 
full  and  entire  recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the  states. 
The  great  and  difficult  points  were  but  two— first,  that 
regarding  the  fishery;  and  second,  regarding  the  interests 
of  the  loyalists  or  tories.  The  British  oommisBioners  stood 
out  strongly  for  the  free  permission  of  all  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  war  on  the  English  side  to  return  to 
their  homes,  and  for  the  restitution  of  all  property 
confiscated  in  consequence  of  such  partisanship.  The 
American  commissionerB  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  this 
demand  by  saying  the  reconmiendations  of  congress  would 
have  all  the  effect  that  the  English  proposed.  This  the 
commissioners  properly  r^arded  as  so  many  words,  and 
they  stood  out  so  determinedly  on  this  head,  that  it  appeared 
likely  that  the  negotiation  would  be  broken  off  altogether. 
At  last  Franklin,  who  Was  never  at  a  loss  for  subtle  devices, 
said  they  would  consent  to  allow  for  all  losses  s|iffered  by 
tlic  royalists,  on  condition  that  a  debtor  and  a  creditor  ac- 


count was  opened,  and  that  allowance  was  made  for  all  the 
damages  done  by  Hie  royalists  on  the  other  side,  in  burning 
houses  and  pkntations,  carrying  off  slaves,  &c. ;  commianonen 
to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  these  claim. 
The  English  envoys  saw  at  once  that  this  was  a  deception, 
that  there  would  be  no  meeting,  or  no  use  in  meeting,  and 
they  therefore  abandoned  the  point ;  and  the  question  of 
the  fishing  being  in  part  conceded,  the  provisicnud  articles 
were  signed  on  the  30th  of  Novonber,  by  the  four  American 
commissioners  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Mr.  Osw  JAd  on  the 
other.  In  the  preamble,  it  was  stated  that  theae  articia 
were  to  be  inserted  in  and  to  constitute  a  treaty  of  peace, 
but  which  treaty  was  not  to  be  concluded  until  the  terms  of 
peace  were  also  settled  with  Ffanoe  and  Spain. 

This  proviso,  however,  by  no  means  affected  the  treaty  witli 
America.  This  secret  treaty  was  made  binding  and  effectual 
so  fiir  as  America  and  England  were  concerned.  Hie  fixst 
article  acknowledged  fully  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  Theseoond  fixed  their  boundaries,  mucii  to  the  satia- 
faction  of  the  Americans ;  and  Ub^y  was  secured  to  them  to 
fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  wherever  they  had  been  accustomed  to  fiish,  hot 
not  to  dry  the  fish  on  any  of  the  king's  settled  dominions  in 
America.  By  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  articles  it  waa 
engaged  iac  congress  that  it  should  eamestlyrecoinmeiid  to 
the  several  l^;islatureB  to  provide  fbr  the  restiUrtion  of  all 
estates  belbnging  to  real  British  subjects  who  had  Dot  borne 
arms  against  the  Americans.  All  other  persona  were  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  any  of  the  states  and  remain  there  for  the 
settlement  of  their  affiuis.  Congress  also  engaged  to 
recommend  the  restitntion  of  all  confiscated  estates  on  the 
z^Mtyment  of  the  sums  for  which  they  had  been  sold ;  and 
no  impediments  were  to  be  pat  in  the  way  of  recovering 
real  debts.  All  further  confiscations  and  prosecalionB  were 
to  cease.  By  the  seventh  and  eighth  articles  the  king  of 
Engknd  engaged  to  withdraw  his  fleets  and  armiea  without 
causing  any  destruction  of  property,  or  carrying  away  any 
negro  slaves.  By  these  articles,  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  was  to  remain  for  ever 
firee  and  open  to  both  parties.  If  West  Florida  happened  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  Enghind  at  the  termination  of  a 
general  peace,  a  secret  article  determined  its  boundaries. 

Such  were  the  conditions  on  which  this  great  contest  was 
finally  terminated.  The  Americans  clearly  had  matters 
almost  entirely  their  own  way,  for  the  English  were  desiroos 
that  everything  should  now  be  done  to  conciliate  their  very 
positive  and  by  no  means  modest  kinsmen,  the  dtizena  of 
the  United  States.  It  was,  in  truth,  desirable  to  remove  as 
much  as  possible  the  rancour  of  the  American  mind,  by 
concessions  which  England  could  well  afford,  so  as  not  to 
throw  them  wholly  into  the  arms  of  France.  The  conditions 
which  the  Americans,  on  their  part,  conceded  to  ih&  un- 
fortunate royalists  consisted  entirely  of  recommendations 
from  congress  to  the  individual  states,  and  when  it  was 
recollected  how  little  regard  they  had  paid  to  any  engage- 
ments into  which  they  had  entered  during  the  war — ^with 
general  Burgoyne,  for  example — ^the  English  negotiators 
felt,  as  they  consented  to  these  articles,  that,  so  far,  they 
would  prove  a  mere  dead  letter.  They  could  only  console 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  would  have  protected 
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thQ  uabappj  royalists,  whom  Fiankliu  aad  bis  colleagues 
^iiIrterly  and  vindkiiTely  cootifiued  to  designate  as  trakora, 
FraaUm  showed,  ou  this  ocoasiony  thal^  he  had  never 
1  jrgottei^  the  just^  chastiaemttDt  wMeh  Wedderburn  had  in- 
tLcted  on  him  before  the  privy  coaooil  for  \m  conoern  ia  the 
fiarloininf  of  the  pvivate  papers  of  Mr.  ThoflMis  Whateiey, 
1.1 1774.  Oa  that  oeessioD,  he  kid  aside  the  veiyet  coart 
mt^  in  whish  ha  appeared  before  the  oouaeily  and  never  put 
U  on  till  now,  when  he  appeared  in  it  at  the  signiBg  of  the 
treaiy  of  independence.  For  eight  long  yeara,  filled  with 
tke  greaifr  and  anations  interests  of  a  wovkl^  the  siting  of  his 
own  private  chagrin  had  never  died  out. 

And  ad  the  war  of  Ameriean  separaiion  was  ended !     On 
x\\2  part  of  England,  it  had  been  coadaoted  with  a  degree  of 
iiibacilitj  in  aU  departments,  in  council  and  in  action,  with 
a  wonderful  blundering,  and  a  total  lack  of  foresight,  such 
ai  no- other  period  of  her  historjTcan  parallel.     On  the  part 
of  the  Aoiericans,  it  had  been  maintained  witli  no  want  of 
bravBi3^  of  abiUty,  but  a  want  of  generosity  and  regard  to 
prtBflipIo  sad   engagesients,  which  astonished  tlie  whole 
Torki.     Ija  the  very  winding-up,  in  the  last  act  of  aH^the 
tr^aty-^tiley  had  been  equally  treacherous  to  their  allies, 
Franee  and  S^a,  as  tfasy  had  bsen  to  their  enemies,  the 
Enghah.    Boand  by  the  most  sacred  engagements  not  to 
make  peace  wit^Hii  tkeir  alKes,  most;  sacred  because  da/Mf 
btflding  AroBi  gmCitadev  they,  as  saon  aa  tlierr  owa  tarn  was 
served^  mslda  peace  idone^  tead  vninowtt  to  their  friendB  and 
snpportefB.    lo-Bngiaiid  t&e  hoKSor  ei  good  faith  at  least  | 
T.^ma(hMdy  and  iti  waa  aorely  na  eBiA<»o«p  to  have  failed  ia  a  | 
cfnteife  irith  foor  iMrtfciMff  at  emt»^  some  of  Uiem  tto  most  ; 
pOfWBrfM  iM  tiie  worn    Fof  it  wa»  not  by  Aaserica- that  its 
own  xaubpoMbaea  was  ae&Mtfad ;  it  was  by  the  tmrtod  aad 
^igaartBsattfonofFxaiicev  Spain,  HoHaad,  andrtMareeioBiatSL  i 
In  this  oootes^  France  hoKl  spent  seiveikty  millsM  ppi»Mbi 
steriia^  ;  Spain;,  forty  theusaiod ;  and  Hoiaady  ten  mtflioas.  j 
Such  vn«  the  priee  paiol  by  the  Earopeaa  aatioBa  tic^  snatoh 
from.  IB  MfOF  Aaanfican    oolonies.      They   sneeeeded   la 
BaparartingthwaiaiohMled  inthe  Unifted  States;  but,  tasay 
nothing  dt  Ite  loag-'eoBaaqpsteait  axhaiBtio&  of  Spain  and 
HolknHl,  araf  thefHfM^if  ITMMia  wkM  IVanoe  broqi^  ' 
(lireetily  wpm  haxwiC;  Mflliaff  to  the  letter  ther  warainjgp  ef  j 
the  sBsaefayofr  forgot,  the  aa^  of  Burope  was  no-  AdMer  «»  ! 
its  gnrtUksatio«w    Bag^asad  soon  nse  mito  a  higher  and  more 
wondeBfiddsvelopMwnt:  aMe  to  da  battle  against  the  vriiole  | 
world  in  arms ;  able,  by  her  N'elson,  to  triumph  on  the  seas, 
by  her  Wellington  on  land.    England  was  taught  one  great 
lesson  by  the  contest  with  America,  one  by  which  she  has 
wisely  profited,  to  aUow  her  colonies  to  govern  themselves. 
She  h«d  yet  to  be  taught  anoiher,  equally  needed— to  cease  her 
interferaaoe  in  continental  quarrels  betwixt  kings  and  their 
p3op1e.    WhSst  learning  these  grand  truths,  she  has  gone  \ 
OD  colonising  and  civilising  all  round  the  globe,  in  a  manner  ' 
anknown  to  any  other  nation  in  any  other  age.    She  has 
asramed   a   higher  tone  of   magnanindty  and  Christian 
^vrisdom  at  home  and  abroad.     Has  America  derived  any-  ' 
thing  like  these  advantages  ?    She  has  grown  in  population, 
but  ha?  she  grown  in  real  political  greatness?    With  her 
free  institutions,  are  her  peoplS  or  her  pnblic  opinion  free? 
Would  she  not  have  derived  more  true  glory,  more  real 
freedom,  a  YAj^jmrn  tone  of  public  sentiment,  had  she  re!mained 


a  portion  of  the  great  British  empire?  Every  traveller 
thence  brin^  home  the  sorrowful  verdict  of  the  beet  tmd 
moat  interestiag  portion  of  her  p<^lation,  that  it  is  not  the 
bestbut  the  worst  and  overwhelming  portion  of  her  com- 
munity that  sways  her  destinies.  Every  one  glances  with 
terror  at  the  corruptions  of  principles  and  the  perversions  of 
Christie  truths  w}\vch  the  great  canker  of  black  slavery  in 
her  heart — a  canker  from  which  England  has  long  freed  her 
colonies— more  ana  more  inspires.  Ijot^l  Macaulay,  ahnost 
with  his  dyiag  bit^ift,  has  put  on  record  his  deliberate 
verdict,  that  the  bMsteci*  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
established  on  i^  separation  ^  Eagkmdy  hnvs  proved  an 
utter  faiiwre. 

The  great  historian,  aocnstonnd  to  weigh  ihe  character  of 
nations,  foresees  the  terrible  consequences  which  must  neces- 
sarily result  from  such  a  state  ^f  things.  Surveying  tlie 
social  and  pbhtical  elements  at  present  effervescing  in  the 
United  States,  he  says :— "  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  sort 
of  legiskt^re  will  be  chosen  ?  On  one  side  i»  a  statesman 
preaching  patience,  xespect  for  rested  rlghta,  strict  obsei^- 
ance  of  pid>lie  foith ,  on  the  other  it  a  demagogue  ranting 
abouit  the  tynnny  of  ea^talists  and  usorers^  and  asking 
why  anybody  jt^eokl  be  peniaittBd  to  ride  in  a  carriage  and 
drhkk  cfaattipagaer  while  thoosands  of  honest  folks  are  in 
want  of  aeeessaries  ?  Whleh  ol  the  two^  eandidates  is  hkely 
to  be  fmSened  byaworhing  maU'Wliio  heara  his  ehiidren 
crying  for  more  bread?  I  serionsly  a^yprehend  that  you 
will,  in  some  such  seanti  af*  ad^endty  aa  1  have  desoribi^d,  do 
tMagi  whaeh  will  preveat  pra^erity  fmn  retmrmng.  Either 
some  €lfcaajr  or  Hhfcitiim  wiS  aeiart&e'  reiM  of  ggvernoweat 
with  a  strong  hand^  or  your  vepaMae  inSA  be  as  jHeorf uliy 
pjundered  aad  htid  waste  by  barbaaria«t  m  tbe  twentieth 
century  as  the  Bosaa*  empne  was  in  the  ^h^ufkh  this 
diiferenee->that  the  Buns  and  Yaadtok  wilil  h«v>e  been 
engendered  within  yow  own  caaiii^  by  y««r  own^  iiftstinu- 


0iM|iW8tloiiabli^  a  aktsm  be  a  diviae  ruWef  tiher  mii^orae, 
thedifltfe^irdelPhiMsum  rij^hts  by  tAe- AMa«i«anB  oiv  the  one 
hand^  and  of  principles  of  p<di«ieai>  aad  #pl«niatie  integrity 

on  the  other,  will  pvoduoe  their  Mvtaiii  jjpaaiiih M  in  tevatons 

aad  eo»«iitelMis;  and  Hi  rtMf  »  anr  ayinieiiv  ^  oofy 
iSumugh  such  a  purifying  proesia  tlMt  America  will  even*- 
tuaUy  rise  to  amiader  priseifletf  mAmMet  Bsn«j»iiettd»tban 
aib  present.' 

When  the  conduct  of  the  American  commissioners,  in 
making  a  separate  peace,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
French  government,  great  was  its  indignation.  M. 
Vergenncs,  writing  to  the  minist«'  of  France  at  Phihi* 
delphia,  thus  lOainly  erpressed  himself:—"  You  will  surely 
be  gratified,  as  wefl  as  myself,  with  the  veiy  extcnave 
advantages  which  our  allies,  the  Americans,  are  to  receive, 
from  the  peace ;  but  you  certainly  will  not  be  less  surprised 
than  I  have  been  at  the  eonduct  of  the  commiaBioncrs,  They 
have  cautiously  kept  themselves  at  a  distance  fW)m  me. 
Whenever  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  any  one  of  them,  and 
inquire  of  them  briefly  the  negotiations,  they  harve  con- 
stantly clothed  their  speech  in  generalities,  giving  me  to 
understand  that  it  did  not  go  forward,  and  that  they  had  no 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  British  ministry.  Judgo 
of  my   surprise  when,  on   the  80th  of  November,  l^r 
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Franklin  informed  me  tliat  the  articles  were  signed !  The 
reservation  retained  on  our  account  does  not  save  the 
infraction  of  the  promise  which  we  have  made  to  each 
other,  npt  to  sign,  except  conjointly.  This  negotiation  is 
not  yet  so  far  advanced  in  regard  to  ourselves  as  that  of  the 
United  States ;  not  but  that  the  king,  if  he  had  shown  as 
little  delicacy  in  his  proceedings  as  the  American  commis- 
sioners, might  have  signed  articles  with  England  long 
before  them." 

On  the  5th  of  December  parliament  met,  and  the  king, 
though  not  yet  able  to  announce  the  signing  of  the  provi- 
sional treaty  witJi  France  and  America,  intimated  pretty 
plainly  the  approach  of  that  fact.  Indeed,  lord  Shelburne 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London  eight 


Almighty  God,  that  Great  Britain  may  not  feel  the  evik 
which  might  result  from  so  great  a  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  ftnd  that  America  may  be  free  from  the  calamities 
which  have  formerly  proved,  in  the  mother  country,  how 
essential  monarchy  is  to  the  enjoyment  of  oonstitational 
liberty.  Religion,  language,  interest,  affections  may,  and  I 
hope  will,  yet  prove  a  bond  of  permanent  onion  between 
the  two  countries ;  to  this  end  neither  attention  nor  disposi- 
tion on  my  part  shall  be  wanting." 

This  announcement  drew  from  the  opposition  a  tamss^oi 
abuse  of  ministers^  who,  in  reality,  had  only  been  carrying 
out  the  very  measure  which  they  had  long  reoommended, 
and  which  Fox,  in  particular,  had  been  zealously  eudeaTour- 
ing  to  accomplish  whilst  in  office.    Their  censures  aj^peared 
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^ays  before  the  articles  with  America  were  actually  signed, 
that  this  event  was  so  near  at  hand  that  parliament  would 
be  prorogued  from  the  time  fixed  for  its  meeting,  the  26th 
,of  November,  to  the  5th  of  December.  It  was,  indeed, 
hoped  that  by  that  day  the  preliminaries  with  France  and 
Spain  would  be  signed  too.  This  not  being  the  case,  the 
king  could  only  declare  that  conclusion  all  but  certain.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  sanctioned  a  provisional  compact  with 
America,  granting  full  independence.  With  much  emotion 
George  said : — *'  In  thus  admitting  the  separation  of  those 
colonies  from  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms,  I  have  sacrificed 
every  consideration  of  my  own  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of 
my  people.    I  make  it  my  humble  and  earnest  prayer  to 


to  arise  rather  from  the  fact  that  the  war  was  ended  without 
their  mediation  than  from  anything  else.  Fox  upbraided  lord 
Shelburne  with  having  once  said  that,  when  the  independence 
of  America  should  be  admitted,  the  sun  of  England  wooM 
have  set.  Tet  tins  had  been  the  opinion  not  of  kid  Shel- 
burne merely,  but  ot.  numbers  who  now  saw  rea8<»i.to  doubt 
that  gloomy  view  of  things,  and  there  was  the  leiB  jeason 
for  Fox  to  throw  this  in  the  face  of  .the  prime  miniater,  as 
he  had  been  himself,  whilst  lus  colleague,  earnestly  labouring 
with  him  for  that  end.  Burke  declared  the  king's  speech  to 
be  a  medley  of  hypocrisies  aj^d  nonsense,  yet  it  only  an- 
nounced what  Burke  had  himself  warmly  and  long  called 
for,  and  for  which,  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  he  thanked 
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tho  king  before  he  sate  down.  Fox,  on  the  18th  of 
December,  moved  for  copies  of  such  i>arts  of  the  provisional 
treaty  a£  related  to  Aniericau  independence ;  but  in  this  he 
was  supported  by  only  forty  hmx  members. 

On  the  26th,  the  houses  adjourned  for  a  month,  for  the 
Christmas  reeess,  and  during  this  time  the  treaties  with 
France  and  Spain  made  rapid  progress.  The  fact  of  America 
being  now  withdrawn  firom  the  quarrel,  coupled  with  the  signs 
of  returning  vigour  in  England — Rodney's  great  victory,  the 
astonishing  defence  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  offer  of  various 
X)arti€S  in  England,  proposing  to  build  ships  and  present  them 
ready  armed  and  equipped  to  the  government — these  things 
acted  as  wonderfdl  stimulants  to  jmcification.  Spatn  still 
clung  fondly  to  the  hope  of  receiving  back  Gibraltar,  and 
this  hope  was  toft  some  time  encouraged  by  the  apparent 
readiness  of  lord  Shelbume  to  comply  with  the  deore,  as 
ChatJiam  and  lord  Stanhope  had  done  before.  But  no 
sooner  was  this  question  mooted  in  the  house  of  commons 
than  the  public  y<Hce  denounced  so  energetically  the  idea, 
that  it  was  at  once  abandoned.  Franklin  did  not  omit,  at 
the  last  moment,  to  throw  in  a  farewell  damaging  influence 
against  England.  He  strongly  supported  count  D'Aranda, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  in  his  denaand  for  the 
ce8^(Hi  of  the  rock ;  he  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  peac3,  and  put  arguments  into  the  oount^s 
mouth  to  this  end.  D'Aranda,  under  this  guidance,  became 
quite  violent  in  persisting  upon  this  point ;  but,  finding  it 
useless,  he  offered  Gran,  and  then  Oran  and  Porto  Rko,  in 
ezcliange.  The  English  commiaaoner,  Mr.  AUeyne  Fitz- 
herbert,  informed  him  that  his  govemment  would  consent 
to  no  terms  for  the  surrender  of  the  fortress ;  and,  as  France 
was  resolved  to  complete  the  treaty,  Spain  was  compelled, 
though  sullenly,  to  acquiesce. 

On  tho  20th  of  January,  17B3,  Mr.  Fitzherbert  signed,  at 
Versailles,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  comte  de 
Vergennes,  on  the  part  of  France,  and  with  D'Aranda,  on 
the  part  of  Spain. 

By  the  treaty  with  France,  the  right  of  fishing  ofl^  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was 
restored,  as  granted  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  but  the  limits 
were  more  accurately  defined.  The  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  were  ceded 
for  drying  of  fish.  In  the  West  Indies,  England  ceded 
Tobago,  which  France  had  taken,  and  restored  St.  Lucia, 
but  received  back  again  Granada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica, 
St.  Kittys,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat.  In  Africa,  England  gave 
up  the  river  Senegal  and  tiie  island  of  Goree,  but  retamed 
Fort  St.  James  and  the  river  Gambia.  In  India,  the  French 
were  allowed  to  recover  Pondicherry  and  Chandemagore, 
with  the  right  to  fortify  the  latter,  and  to  carry  on  their 
usual  commerce.  They  regained  also  Miahe  and  the 
Comptoir  of  Surat,  with  their  former  privileges.  The 
articles  regarding  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk,  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  were  abrogated. 

Spain  was  allowed  to  retain  Minorca  and  both  the 
Floridas,  but  she  agreed  to  restore  Providence  and  the 
Bahamas.  The  latter,  hc^ever,  had  already  been  retaken 
by  us.  She  granted  to  England  the  right  of  cutting  log- 
woo  :1  in  Ilonluras,  but  witliont  the  privilege  of  erecting 
forts  or  stock-houses,  which  rendered  the  concession  worth- 


less, for  it  had  always  been  found  that  without  these  it  waB 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  trade. 

With  the  Dutch  a  truce  was  made  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
restoration,  except  as  concerned  the  town  of  Negapatam, 
which  Holland  ceded.  The  prdiminarnMr,  however,  urere 
not  settled  till  nearly  eight  months  afterwarda. 

No  allusion  was  made  to  the  armed  neotraEty. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondeised  at  that  when,  on  tiie  24di  of 
January,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  wese  lad  on  tfie  tables 
of  the  two  houses,  there  should  be  a  Tiolent  dennncution 
of  the  large  concessions  made  by  ministen.  Spain  had 
obtained  better  terms  than  in  any  treaty  since  that  ci  St. 
Quintin.  She  had  obtained  the  most  deedrable  islaiid  of 
Minorca,  with  the  finest  port  on  the  Medfterranean.  She 
had  got  the  Floridas,  and  had  given  up  seaz^y  anytinng, 
whilst,  had  the  En^i^,  now  ficeed  6oin  the  dead  weight  of 
America,  pursued  the  war  against  her,  riie  must  soon  have 
lost  most  of  her  valuable  insular  colonies.  France  had  given 
up  more,  but  she  retained  very  important  tenitoriecF  which 
she  had  lost,  and  especially  her  settlements  of  Pondicherry, 
Chandemagore,  &c.,  in  the  East  Inifies ;  but  Ameiioa  had 
conceded  nothing,  and  yet  had  been  allowed  to  detennine 
her  own  frontier,  and  to  share  tiie  baaefite  of  tUke  fiahiog 
aU  round  our  own  transatlantic  ooastSk 

A  new  and  surprising  phenomenon  was  diacoTered  in  the 
a4;tacks  upon  ministers  for  these  conoeanons:  Ftsx  and  Nartfa 
were  in  coalition !  Fox,  who  so  lately  had  deehmd-  IS^iGorth 
and  his  colleagues  men  ^  vuid  of  every  principle  of  honour 
and  honesty,"  and  who  would  consent,  should  he  ever 
make  terms  with  them,  *■■>  be  called  ^the  most  infiuiunis  of 
mankind,*'  now  as  warmly  deekred,-  tiiAt  he  had  ever  ftnnd 
lord  North — this  man  void  of  honour  and  honesty — arBun 
always  **  open  and  sincere  aa  aMend,  honourable  and  aunly 
as  an  enemy,  above  practiamg  sid^twficigeB^  triel%  and 
stratagems."  Such  is  the  raba»  of  tiie  taoost  sokann  party 
protestations !  Lord  Nort^  on  Ids  side^  repaid  t&s  oompli- 
ments  of  Fox,  growing  enthuaaatig  on  i&e  gsnioB^  Afoence. 
and  generous  nature  of  lludr  ststeman.  *<  WhEe  I  admire 
the  vast  extent  of  his  undenstandiiig,''  eroMnwd  Korth, 
"  I  can  rely  on  the  goodoeas  of  his  heart"*  Ulie  oonuaaom, 
on  both  sides  of  the  houas,  wwe  eqnaOy  efified  liy  the 
touching  spectade  of  this  sadden  attachmsat,  and  with  the 
combined  momentum  with  which  the  mm  loviiig  ibea  came 
down  on  the  existing  ministry.  Forgetting  thai  Fok  and 
Burke  had  a  hundred  times  threatened  Kortii  vnldit^lUock 
for  continuing  the  war,  the  whdie  coalitkm  nov^  ipiGh  one 
fell  swoop,  tore  away  every  vestige  of  credit  fboa  tiiiB  so 
long-demanded  peace. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  truly  vqpresented  tiwl;  ¥nmca  and 
Spain  were  on  the  vei^ge  of  ruin ;  that  Hdland  wm  in  as 
exhausted  and  helpless  condition ;  and  that  aa  far  ffiiaarica, 
it  was  in  the  very  gulf  of  destitution,  the  peopfe  veiariagr  ^^^ 
pay  the  taxes  ordered  by  congreas  for  the  coniauuMoe  of 
the  war.  And  it  was  to  such  defeated  and  demeiiibed 
enemies  that  ministers  had  conceded  almoat  everything  they 
had  asked.  Lord  North  turned  more  pariaei^rly  to  the 
concessions  made  to  the  French  in  the  East  Tndies.  It  was 
in  that  quarter,  he  said,  that  he  looked  for  a  consolidfit-M 
and  expanding  empire,  calculated  to  recompense  us,  and 
more  than  recompense  us,  for  the  loss  of  America      From 
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that  splendid  oontinent  we  had  completely  driyen  the 
French,  and  the  soundest  policy  dictated  theii^  continued 
firm  exclusion  from  it.  Yet  here  had  ministers  most  fatally 
re-admitted  them,  to  renew  their  old  plots  and  alliances 
against  us,  by  which  they  would  to  a  certainty  continue  to 
harass,  thwart,  and  weaken  us,  till  we  once  more  went 
through  the  ruinous  and  sanguinary  process  of  expulsion. 
He  was  equally  severe  on  the  surrender  of  Minorca  and  the 
Floridas  to  Spain,  and  the  admiwion  of  the  unconceding, 
uuconciliating  Americans  to  our  own  proper  fishing  grounds. 
Fox  called  on  ministers  to  produce  the  treaty  which  he  had 
sketched  a  few  months  before,  and  to  see  what  very  different 
terms  he  had  demanded,  and  would  have  exacted.  That 
the  sense  of  the  house  went  with  these  sentiments  was 
shown  by  both  the  amendments  of  the  coalition  being  carried 
by  a  majority  of  sixteen. 

Fitt  defended  the  treaty,  drawing  the  most  dismal  picture 
that  he  could  of  our  own  exhaustion ;  but  lord  John  Cavendish 
moved  another  resolution  strongly  condemning  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  but  consenting  that  the  peace  now  made  should 
remain  inviolate.  This  was  also  carried,  by  a  minority  of 
seventeen,  bdng  two  hundred  and  seven  votes  against  one 
hundred  and  ninety. 

This  majority  of  the  coalition  compelled  lord  Shelbume  to 
resign ;  but  the  rest  of  the  administration  remained  in  their 
places,  in  the  hope  that  Fitt  would  now  take  the  premiership. 
In  fact,  the  king,  on  the  24th  of  February,  sent  for  Fitt  and 
proposed  this  to  him ;  but  Fitt  was  too  sensible  of  the  im- 
possilHlity  of  maintaining  himself  against  the  present  com- 
bination of  parties.  The  next  day  Dundas  moved  and  carried 
an  adjournment  for  three  days,  to  give  time  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  new  cabinet.  Fitt  continued  to  persist  in  declin- 
ing to  take  the  premiership,  and  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  March 
the  king  sent  for  lord  North.  His  proposal  was,  that  North 
should  resume  the  management  of  affairs;  but  North  insisted 
on  bringing  in  his  new  friends,  and  to  that  the  king  objected, 
blatters  remained  in  this  impracticable  condition  till  the 
12th,  when  the  king  sent  for  North  and  proposed  that  the 
duke  of  Fortknd  should  be  asked  to  form  an  administration ; 
but  this  did  not  at  all  advance  matters,  for  Fortland  was 
equally  determined  with  North  to  maintain  the  coalition, 
and  the  king  was  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Fox, 
whilst  Fox  was  equally  determined  not  to  admit  the  king^s 
friend,  lord  Slormont,  to  any  cabinet  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

On.  the  24th  of  March  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  moved  an 
address  to  his  n^jesty,  praying  his  attention  to  the  damage 
to  pabUc  affairs  resulting  from  the  distracted  state  of  the 
government.  This  was  carried  almost  unanimously;  and 
the  king,  in  reply,  assured  the  house  that  his  most  anxious 
endeavours  were  bent  on  removing  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  On  the  31st  lord  Surrey  moved  a  still  stronger 
address,  but  this  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Fitt  had  resigned,  and  that  the  king  was  prepared 
to  submit  to  the  terms  of  the  coalition.  The  king,  with 
deep  and  inward  groans,  submitted  himself  once  more  to  the 
Giavery  of  the  great  whig  houses,  and,  as  some  small  recom- 
pense, the  coalition  admitted  lord  Stormont  to  a  place  in  the 
cabinet. 

The  new  administration  arranged  itself  as  follows :— The 


duke  of  Fortland,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  lord  North, 
home  secretary ;  Fox,  secretary  for  foreign  afihirs ;  the  earl 
of  Carlisle,  privy  seal ;  lord  John  Cavendish,  again  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer ;  admiral  lord  Keppel,  the  head  of 
the  admiralty  again;  lord  Stormont,  president  of  the 
council;  the  great  stumbling  block,  Thurlow,  removed 
from  the  woolsack,  and  the  great  seal  put  into  commission 
in  the  hands  of  lord  Loughborough,  Mr.  Justice  Ashhurst, 
and  baron  Hotham ;  lord  Mansfield,  old  as  he  was,  accepted 
for  a  time  the  speakership  of  the  house  of  lords;  lord 
TowDshend  became  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  colonel 
Fitzpatrick,  secretary  at  war,  Burke  again  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  with  his  brother  Richard  as  secretary  to  the 
treasury  in  conjunction  with  Sheridan,  who  was  as  eloquent 
and  clever  as  he  was  poor;  Charles  Townshend  was 
treasurer  of  the  navy;  lord  Sandwich,  almost  as  poor  as 
Sheridan,  was  put  into  the  easy  and  lucrative  rangership  of 
the  parks ;  his  son,  lord  Hinchinbrook,  had  the  buckhounds; 
the  earl  of  Jersey  was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners ; 
lord  North's  son  and  Mr.  St.  John,  under-secretaries  of  state ; 
Wallace  and  Lee  again  became  attorney  and  solicitors- 
general;  the  earl  of  Northington  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Lreland;  and  Mr.  William  Wyndham, 
secretary  of  Lreland. 

Such  was  this  strange  and  medley  association,  well 
deserving  Burke's  own  description  of  a  former  administra- 
tion, as  of  a  strange  assemblage  of  creatures,  ^^  aU  pigging 
together  in  one  truckle-bed."  Those  who  formed  exclu- 
sively the  cabinet  weie  Fortland,  North,'  Fox,  Cavendish, 
Carlisle,  Keppel,  and  Stormont,  so  that  the  great  whigs  had 
taken  care  again  to  shut  out  Burke,  who  was  only  a  man  of 
genius.  Such  an  incongruous  company  could  not  loug  hold 
together.  The  king  did  not  conceal  his  indignation  at 
seeing  Fox  it  office ;  the  whole  court  openly  expressed  its 
loathing  of  the  anomalous  union ;  the  country  had  no  con- 
fidence in  it ;  Fox  felt  that  he  had  seriously  wounded  his 
popularity  by  his  sudden  and  violent  change ;  and  the  whole 
arrangement  boded  its  own  speedy  dissolution. 

Ministers  were  very  soon  called  on  to  undergo  the  strictures 
from  the  opposition  of  which  they  themselves  had  been  so 
liberal  when  in  that  position.  They  had  to  propose  a  loan 
of  twelve  million  pounds,  and  to  impose  a  stamp  duty  on 
receipts.  It  was  curious  to  hear  ministers  eloquently 
defending  these  measures  as  most  necessary,  and  the  stamp 
duty  as  an  excellent  mode  of  taxation,  and  the  late  inflictors 
of  these  charges  attacking  them  with  all  the  former  fury  of 
those  now  in  office. 

On  the  7th  of  May  Fitt  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  as 
the  basis  of  a  bill  for  reform  of  parliament.  The  main 
features  of  this  scheme  were  those  of  taking  measures 
against  bribery  and  corruption  ;  the  disfranchisement  of 
boroughs  when  a  majority  of  the  electors  was  proved 
corrupt ;  and  the  addition  of  a  hundred  new  members  to  the 
house  of  commons,  nearly  all  of  them  from  the  counties, 
except  an  additional  member  or  two  from  the  metroi)oIls. 
It  was  evident  that  Fitt  was  flEwt  drifting  towards  con- 
servatism. His  county  memlfers  would  have  p'eatly 
strengthened  the  landed  interest,  and  he  now  avowed 
himself,  hke  his  father,  wholly  opposed  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  rotten  boroughs  as  a  ckss.    His  lopped  and 
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cnrtaiM  sebeme,  homtrrer^  was  rejected  by  %W9  kcmdred  and 
mnttj-thne  rotes  against  one  hvm^bned  and  forty -mae, 

Th«  Bew'admmiBtration  now  exerted  itself  to  istFodace 
soane  aertides  for  the  refutation  of  commercial  intefcoime 
with  the  United  States  of  America.  Instead  of  Mr.  Oswald 
dnd  Mr.  Fitzfaerbert,  the  agents  of  lord  Sfa^ume,  the  duke 
of  Manchesfer  and  Mr.  David  Hartley  were  sent  to  Paris 
to  dtscnsB  these  points  with  the  American  eommisBBOBerB. 
Fox  expreaied  Imnself  desirous  of  giving  as  mach  &ciirty 
to  trade  betwixt  the  two  countries  as  the  principtes  of  the 
navigation  act  allowed ;  but  the  Engfish  envoys  fttind  the 
Ainerican  commissioners  as  uncomplying  on  this  bead  as  on 
all  others,  and  they  therefore  abandoned  the  negotiatioo, 
leaving  the  treaty  for  the  definitive  peace  with  the  United 
States  to  be  merely  a  transcript  of  the  provisional  articles. 
Still,  lord  Sheffield  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  atha*  persons  in 
the  commonfl,  tcrged  all  poadble  conceesions,  and  a  bill  was 
accordingly  brought  in  and  passed,  repealing  the  restraining 
act,  removing  other  obstacles,  and  vesting  in  the  crown  a 
ipower  to  make  future  regulations. 

The  unhappy  condition  of  the  American  royalists  was  alto 
brought  under  the  notice  of  parliament.  A  general  and 
well-founded  impression  prevailed  that  neither  congress  nor 
the  assemblies  of  the  separate  states  would  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  earnest  recommendations  of  the  Engliah  commis- 
sioners in  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  these  sufferers.  It  was 
confidcaitly  felt  that  the  only  hope  of  the  royalists  lay,  not 
in  any  relentings  of  their  countrymen,  but  in  the  generosity 
of  Great  Britain.  John  Adams,  during  the  negotiations, 
declared  that,  if  he  could  have  his  way  with  them, "'he 
would  fine,  imprison,  or  hang  all  who  had  been  inimical 
to  the  cause,  without  favour  or  affection."  The  American 
commissioners  made  no  secret  of  the  futility  of  the  very 
recommendations  for  merciful  treatment  which  the  English 
were  insisting  on  in  the  treaty.    Nay,  the  Americans  were 


■B  aet  Nsw  York  did  pass,  autkorinig  tbe  owncra  of  ml 
estaAcs  to  leoover  rents  and  dawigeB  from  all  sock  peiw 
aoBsas  had  wed  tiwir  boiMmgs  by  Brttish  aathority  dving 
the  war,  and  fslfewiag  it  up  by  dwfraiw^hlwng  aU  wko  had 
held  any  British  eonmasBion,  civil  or  naMUory,  or  had  bees 
eoBcemed  in  ttting  out  privatecn. 

The  reyahstB  thos  driven  from  their  eomitry  and  tlier 
property,  appfied  to  GreaA  Britam  fix  iodenmi^aHMi, 
and  there  they  found  a  treatmeat  as  liberal  as  that  from 
their  own  eounirymea  had  been  Wffdentiiig.  ComaaisBky- 
era  were  appomted  to  investigate  their  dums ;  aad  there 
was  awarded  to  them  altogether,  from  first  to  last,  aywaids 
of  twelve  millions  sterling.  The  American  historian  jost 
quoted  says : — ^  The  refugees  had  damourad  loixUy  at  the 
delay  of  payment  and  the  curtailment  d  their  daims ;  hot 
no  defeated  faction  ever  fared  so  well.  The  Penn  and  Cahert 
famHSes  came  in  for  a  handsome  share  of  this  parliamentary 
allowaQce.'' 

During  this  session  of  pariiament,  on  t^  17tii  of  June,  a 
petition  was  presented  by  tSie  Sodety  of  Friends  lor  the 
total  abc^tion  of  the  slave  trade.  It  was  received  with 
smiles,  as  the  romantic  demand  of  amiable  enthn&iasts ;  but 
it  proved  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  greatest  and  most 
perseveringly-prosecuted  agitation  in  the  cause  of  hnmanity. 
In  a  short  time,  Clarkson  and  Wilbertooe  were  working  it 
with  heart  and  soul ;  the  enthnriasm  spread  and  deepened, 
and  became  national,  and  did  Boi  terminate  until  it  had  not 
cmly  destroyed  that  accursed  trade  in  men,  but  had  liberated 
every  negro  slave  in  the  British  domzidoBB. 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  tlie  king  sent  down  a  mesage  to 
the  commons,  recommending  tiiem  to  take  into  eonsideiation 
a  separate  establishment  for  the  prinee  of  Wales,  who  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  This  young  man,  whose 
whole  career  proved  to  be  one  of  reckless  extravi^ance  and 
dissipation,  was  abeady  notorious  for  Ids  debanched  habits, 


jgreatly  exasperated  that  they  were  bound  by  the  treaty  to  !  and  for   his  ihst  accumulating  debts.    He  was  a  greet 


pay  old  debts  to  British  merchants,  "  which,"  says  Hildreth, 
"they had  fondly  hoped  the  war  had  wiped  out  for  ever. 
Against  this  article  of  the  preliminary  treaty  the  assembly 
of  Virginia  and  the  council  of  Pennsylvania  made  warm 
remonstrances.  Maryland  and  Virginia  had  especially  con- 
fiscated British  debts,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  them 
had  been  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  those  states  in  the 
depreciated  pap»." 


companion  of  Fox,  and  the  gambling  ronia  amongst  whom 
that  great  orator  but  spendtlirift  man  was  accastomed  to 
spend  his  time  and  money,  and  therefore,  as  a  pet  of  this 
coalition  ministry,  the  duke  of  Portland  proposed  to  grant 
him  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-ycar!  The  king, 
alarmed  at  the  torrent  of  extravagance  and  vice  which  such 
an  income  was  certain  to  produce  in  the  prince's  career, 
declared  that  he  could  not  consent  to  burthen  his  pec^e. 


The  royalists  soon  found  all  the  fears  of  the  British  com-  [^^^  encourage  the  prince's  habits  of  expense,  by  such  an 


missioners  on  their  behalf  realised,  "In  consequence," 
adds  Hildreth,  "  of  laws  still  in  force  against  them,  several 
thousand  Americans  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  their 
country.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  exiles  belonged  to 
the  wealthier  classes;  they  had  been  oflScials,  merchants, 
large  landowner.?,  conspicuous  members  of  the  colonial  aris- 
tocracy. Those  from  the  north  settled  principally  in  Kova 
Scotia  or  Canada—provinces  the  politics  of  which  the>'  and 
their  descendants  continued  to  control  till  quite  recently. 
Those  from  the  south  found  refuge  in  the  Bahamas  and  other 
British  West  India  Islands.  Still  objects  of  great  popular 
odiuQT,  these  loyalists  had  little  to  expect  from  the  stipu- 
lated reconunendations  in  their  favour.  Some  of  the  states, 
whose  territory  had  been  longest  and  most  recently  occu- 
pied, were  even  inclined  to  enact  new  confiscations."    Such 


allowance.  He  therefore  requested  that  the  grant  diotilJ 
amount  only  to  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  paid  out  of 
the  civil  Est,  and  fifty  thotisand  pounds  as  an  outfit  from 
parliamentary  funds.  The  ministers  were  compelled  to  Kmit 
themselves  tc  this,  though  the  saving  was  merely  nominal, 
for  the  debts  on  the  civil  Kst  were  again  fast  accumolating, 
and  the  prince  was  of  a  character  which  would  not  he^tate 
to  apply  to  parliament  to  wipe'*off  his  debts,  as  well  as  his 
father's,  when  they  became  troublesome  to  him.  Reseniing. 
however,  the  restraint  attempted  to  be  put  upon  him  by  hia 
father,  the  prince  only  the  more  closely  connected  himself  with 
Fox  and  his  party,  and  the  country  was  once  more  scandalised 
by  the  repetition  of  the  scenes  enacted  when  Frederick,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  George  III.'s  father,  was  the  constant  oppo- 
nent of  his  own  father,  George  II ,  and  the  associate  of  Li'^- 
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oppaneats.  Such,  iDdeed,  kid  been  the  &mily  diyittODS  in 
^erery  reiga^  siDce  the  Hanoverian  succesBioik. 

Oa  the  16fch  of  July  parliatoeiit  was  prorogued,  anil  Pitt 
aud  Wilbarforce,  thea  inseparable  frieuda,  went  over  to 
Paris,  \vith  Mr.  Elliot,  for  an  introduction  to.  the  French 
court,  and  to  improTO  their  Erenoh.  Whilst  they  weo^  in 
tiiat  capital,  the  preliminary  treaty  with  Holland  waa  agned 
tliecd  on  the  ind  of  September,  and  on  the  ne&t  day,  the  3sd 
- — OUvdT  CrjmweU*s  great  day — the  definitive  treaty  was 
abo  signed  betwixt  England,  France,  Spain,  and  America. 
John  Adams  was  aocxi  after  namdi  the  first  American 
ambassador  at  London ;  but  he  did  not  present  himself  for 
an  aidionce  at  court  till  the  1st  of  June  of  the  following 
ytar.  Being  then  prcseuted  by  lord  Carmarthen  to  the 
kiiig,  he  thus  addressed  his  late  sovereign: — ^^I  think 
myself  more  fortunate  than  all  my  fellow-citizens  in  having 
tha  distinguished  honour  to  b3  tli3  first  to  stand  in  your 
111  ijdsty^a  presence  in  a  diploraitic  character ;  and  I  shall 
esioem  myself  the  happiest  of  men  if  I  can  be  instrumental  in 
rec:)uiin3nding  my  country  mor^  aul  more  to  your  nuyesty's 
royal  benevolence." 

'*  Sii*,"  replied  king  George,  "  I  wish  you  to  believe,  and 
that  it  may  ba  uaJer^tood  in  Avnarica^  that  I  have  done  nothing 
in  the  late  contest  bat  what  I  thought  myself  indispensably 
bound  to  do  by  the  dnty  which  I  ow j  1  to  my  people.  I 
mil  b3  V3ry  frank  with  yon.  I  was  the  last  to  consent  to 
tii3  separation ;  but,  the  separaiioa  having  been  made  and 
having  bdcome  ineritable,  I  have  always  said,  as  I  now  say, 
that  I  would  ba  the  first  to  meet  the  friendship  of  the 
United  States  as  an  independent  poww/' 

A  lams,  in  liLs  letter  to  secretary  Jay,  said,  "  The  king  ind 
ind^ail  much  atfected,  and  I  confess  I  was  not  loss  so."  Jay 
himself,  who  had  written  some  of  the  most  fiery  piDclamations 
an  I  appeals  against  both  the  king  and  Engknd,  in  which  he 
had  designated  George  as  a  bloody  and  brutal  tyrant,  when,  a 
y},\r  or  two  later,  he  was  introduced  to  Mm,  became  equally 
cLiLiged  in  his  feeliags  and  opinions  towards  him  and  Idus 
country ;  but  JeSerson  naver  seemed  capable  of  divestia^ 
him'iolf  of  his  vevolationary  animus  against  both  England, 
the  English,  or  the  monaroh,  who  was  naturally  benevolent, 
but  was  more  easily  misled  by  those  about  him  than  recallad 
to  the  right  track  when  once  out  of  it. 

The  regathering  of  parliament,  on  the  11th  of  November, 
wa?  distinguishod  by  two  circumstances  of  very  unequal 
interest.  The  prince  o:  Wales,  having  arrived  at  his 
majority,  took  his  seat  as  duke  of  Cornwall,  as  it  was  well 
known,  intending  to  vote  for  a  great  measure  which  For 
was  introducing  regarding  India.  We  sliall  now  almost 
immediately  enter  on  the  narration  of  the  important  events 
which  had  bean  transpiring  in  India  during  the  American 
war.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  these  were  of  a 
nature  to  give  the  moat  serious  concarn  and  alarm  to  all 
well- wishers  of  the  country,  and  of  the  unfortunate  natives 
of  that  magnificent  peninsula.  Fox's  measure  tor  the 
reform  and  restraint  of  the  East  India  Company  was  com- 
prehended in  two  bills,  the  first  proposing  to  vest  the  aflairs 
of  the  company  in  the  hands  of  sixteen  directors,  seren  of 
them  to  b3  appointed  hy  parliament^  and  afterwards  sanc- 
tioned hy  the  crown,  and  nine  of  them  to  be  elecJted  by  the 
bnlderB  of  stock.    These  were  to  remain  in  office  four  years ; 


the  seven  parliament  nominees  to  be  iavseted  with  the 
management  of  the  territorial  poasestiiona  and  revenues  of 
the  company ;  the  nine  additional  to  conduct  the  commercial 
afhm  of  the  company  under  the  seven  chief  directors ;  and 
both  clasB^  of  directors  to  be  subject  to  removal  at  the 
option  of  the  king,  on  an  address  for  the  purpose  from  tither 
home  of  parliamenL  The  second  bill  related  principally  to 
.the  powers  to  be  vested  in  the  governor-general  and  cotincQ, 
and  their  treatment  of  the  natives. 

The  bills  ware  highly  i^eessary,  and,  on  the  whole,  well 
calculated  to  nip  in  the  bud  these  enormous  and  evar- 
giowing  abuses  of  India  and  its  hundred  millions  of.people 
which,  in  our  own  time,  have  compelled  government  to  take 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  a  mere  trading  company,  whose 
only  object  was  to  coin  as  much  money  as  poesible  .out  of 
them.  But  it  required  no  great  sagacity  to  sec  that  the 
means  of  defeat  lay  on  the  very  surface  of  these  bills.  Those 
whose  sordid  interests  were  attacked  by  them,  had  only 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  parliament^  and  not  the  crown,  was 
to  be  the  governing  party  under  these  bills,  in  order  to 
defeat  them  at  once.  This  was  quickly  done  through  a 
most  ready  agent.  Thurlow  had  been  removed  by  the 
present  ministry  from  the  woolsack,  where  he  hai  remained 
as  a  gross  anomaly,  and  a  steady  opponent  of  all  the 
measures  of  his  colleagues ;  and  it  reqoired  only  a  hint  from 
the  India  House,  and  he  was  at  the  ear  of  the  king.  The 
fact  of  his  being  frequently  closeted  with  the  king  on  this 
subject  seems  to  have  been  well  known  at  the  time.  Nothing 
was  easier  than  for  Thurlow  to  inspire  George  III.  with  a 
deep  jealousy  of  the  mewure,  as  aiming  at  jputtiug  the  whole 
^oveniment  of  India  into  the  hands  of  parliament  and  of 
aainifiters-— and  the  effect  was  soon  seen. 

Fqk  introduoed  his  £rst  bill  on  the  20th  ef  November ; 
all  -went  smoothly,  and  the  second  reading  was  ordered  for 
that  day  week.  Then  the  storm  burst.  Mr.  Grenville, 
afterwards  load  Grenville,  described  the  btll  as  a  scheme  to 
pat  1^  company  into  the  hands  of  ministers,  aoid  to  annihi- 
late the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  at  the  same  time.  He 
denounoed  it  as  one  of  the  most  daring  and  dangerous 
attempts  that  had  efver  been  hrongfat  into  that  house.  He 
moved  llhat  it  should  He  over  till  af^  Christmas,  and  there 
was  a  strong  phalanx  ready  to  support  him.  Pitt,  Dundas, 
Jenkinson,  afterwards  lord  Liverpool ;  John  Scott,  after- 
wards lord  Eldon,  who  opened  his  long  tory  career  that 
evening;  Erskine,  who  also  spoke  for  the  fii-st  time  in 
parliament  that  night,  zealously  supported  the  motion, 
Grenville  did  not  press  the  motion  to  a  division,  and  the 
bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  27th,  when  a  vehement 
and  long  debate  took  place.  Pitt  pitt  forth  his  whole 
strength  against  it,  Fox  for  it,  and  it  was  carried  by  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  votes  against  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  On  the  tst  of  December  it  was  moved  that  the 
bill  be  committed,  when  the  opposition  was  equally  deter- 
mined. On  this  occasion,  Burke,  who  had  made  himself 
profoundly  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs,  took  the  lead, 
and  delivered  one  of  his  very  finest  speeches,  equally  foil  of 
information  and  eloquence.  Pitt  resisted  the  going  into 
committee  with  all  his  power,  and  pledged  himself,  if  the 
house  would  throw  out  the  biD^  to  bring  in  another  equally 
efficacious,  and  at  the  same  time  devoid  of  its  danger.    The 
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debate,  like  the  former  one,  did  not  close  till  half-past  four 
in  the  morning,  and  then  it  was  with  a  triumphant  minority 
of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  against  one  himdred  and  three. 
The  bill,  thus  carried  by  such    minorities    through    the 
commons,  was  carried  up  to   the   lords,  on  the  9th  of 
December,  by  Fox,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  body  of 
the  commoners,  and  it  was  considered  as  certain  of  passing 
there;   but  the  king  and  his  party,  exasperated  at  this  j 
resolute  conduct  of  the  house  of  commons,  had  gone  lengths  i 
to  quash  the  bill  in  the  lords  that  are  rarely  resorted  to  by  ' 
the  crown.  As  in  the  lower  house,  so  here,  it  was  allowed  to  ■ 
be  read  the  first  time  without  dividing ;  but  it  was  attacked  , 
Tvith   an  ominous  solemnity  by  Thurlow,    the   duke   of  | 
Richmond,  and  lord  Temple,  who,  since  his  recall  from  the  [ 
lord-heutenancy  of  Ireland,  had  thrown  himself  into  the  ' 


no  less  than  that  the  king  had  written  a  note  to  lord 
Temple,  stating  that  ^*  his  majesty  would  deem  those  who 
voted  for  the  bill  not  only  not  his  Mends,  but  his  enemies ; 
and  that  if  lord  Temple  could  put  this  into  still  stronger 
language,  he  had  full  authority  to  do  so.** 

The  duke  of  Richmond  read  a  paragraph  from  a  news- 
paper in  which  the  report  was  stated,  naming  lord  Temjde 
without  any  disguise.  On  this  Temple  rose,  and  admitted 
that  he  had  given  certain  advice  to  the  king,  but  would 
neither  admit  nor  deny  that  it  was  of  the  kind  intimated  in 
the  report.  That  the  rumour  was  founded  on  truth,  how- 
ever, was  immediately  shown  by  the  division.  Numbers  of 
lords  who  had  promised  ministers  to  vote  for  the  bill  with- 
drew their  support ;  the  prince  of  Wales  declined  voting ; 
and  the  opposition  moved  and  carried  a  resolution  for 
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Opposition  with  peculiar  vivacity.  It  was  known  that  he 
had;  been  frequently  closeted  with  the  king  of  late,  and 
he  bluntly  dechured  the  bill  infamous.  Thurlow  went 
farther ;  and,  fixing  one  of  his  most  solemn  glances  on  the 
prince  of  Wales,  who  was  sitting  in  the  house  to  vote  for  the 
bill,  declared  that  if  this  measure  passed  the  crown  of 
England  would  not  be  worth  wearing ;  and  that,  if  the  king 
allowed  it  to  become  law,  he  would,  in  fact,  have  taken  it 
from  his  head  and  put  it  on  that  of  Mr.  Fox.  On  the  15th, 
when  the  bill  was  proposed  for  the  second  reading,  then  the 
royal  proceedings  against  it  were  brought  at  once  to  the 
day-light.  The  duke  of  Portland  rose,  and  said,  before 
going  into  the  question,  he  was  bound  to  notice  a  report 
which  was  confidently  in  circulation,  and  which,  if  true, 
vitally  affected  the  oonsUtation  of  the  country.    This  was 


adjournment  till  ^e  next  day,  in  order  to  hear  evidence  io 
defence  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  was  clear  that  the 
bill  had  received  its  death-blow,  and  would  never  pass  the 
lords  after  this  determined  expression  of  the  royal  will.  But 
it  did  not  at  all  intimidate  ministers.  That  evening,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  Mr.  Baker  moved,  that  to  report  any 
opinion,  or  pretended  opinion,  of  his  majesty  on  any  bill  or 
other  proceeding,  &c.,  pending  in  either  house  of  pax^a- 
ment,  with  a  view  to  influence  the  members,  was  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor,  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  a  breach  of  the  fundamental  privileges  of  parliament, 
and  subversive  of  the  constitution ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
house  would,  on  Monday  next,  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation. 
Fox  was  very  indignant,  and  made  no  scruple  of  attribat- 
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'n)g  tL:  coiuluct  of  ih--  kiii^-S  ii'->t  to  mere  roport,  but  to  fact. 
"There  is,"  he  i=^U'l,  -a  urittoii  ivcord  to  be  produced. 
This  l?t\'r  !  j  noi  to  be  pL[  1 1  the  b-dan-oo  \mh  the  lie  of  the 
day  ;  "  \v]icreupon  he  pulled  /rom  hi*  ^^'-^chet  a  copy  of  the 
note  sal  1  f  o  have  beo/i  written  by  the  king  to  lord  Teiaple. 
When  he  date  down  Mr.  Crrenville  rose,  and  stated  th&t  he 
had  taken  down  the  words  read  as  ihe  king's  note,  and  liad 
shown  them  to  hi^i  relativa,  lord  Temple,  who  had  authorised 
him  to  s ly  'hat  such  wor'ls  had  never  l^een  made  use  by 
hiui.  But  Fox  demanded  whether  lord  Templeiiad  not  used 
worJs  to  that  elfect,  and  Grrenville  was  silent.  Fox  con- 
tinued in  a  very  fierce  strata,  denouncing  baek-staii-s  lords 
and  bedchamber  pohticiana,  and  declared  that  the  beot-meant 
and  best -concerted  plans  of  ministers  were  sabjtct  to  the 
blasting  influence  of  a  villanous  whs^r.  He  added  that 
he  could  not  co^tiuue  in  office  any  longer  consistent  either 
with  his  own  honoar  or  the  interests  of  the  nation.  He  f(3t 
that  he  was  goatlnd  to  it,  and  upbraided  for  not  resigning 
instantly ;  but  a  very  hoaoorable  majority  of  that  house 
stood  pi  .'dgc  I  to  a  great  measnire,  and  ministers  were  equally 
bou!vl  liot  to  abanilon  the  affairs  of  state  in  the  midst  of  so 
nrich  anarchy.  Tlirtje  last  words,  and  the  division,  which 
was  neaily  two  to  oue  in  favow  of  ministers,  lt4t  it  doubtful, 
after  all,  wlieiher  Fox  and  Ins  coUeagoes  would  resign.  As 
such  Junguage,  howe\'er,  ooalJ  not  be  used  by  mlniBters  with 
impunity,  and  a  dis^  olution  of  the  cabinet  wtA  probable, 
Erskino  moved  another  resolation,  pledging  the  house  to 
persevere  in  the  endeavour  to  remedy  the  aboaes  in  the 
goveriu.icuL  of  Lidia,  and  deeladng  "tiiafc  this  honae  ^ill 
consi  ler  as  an  enemy  to  this  country  any  person  ^o  ^aii 
presume  to  advise  his  majesty  tb  prevent,  or  in  any  mastner 
interrupt,  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty.''  All 
strsfigorg  ^ere  excluded,  but  it  was  aaeertained  thftk  the 
motion  was  severely  censure* I  as  an  inrasion  of  the  king's 
prerogative ,  yet  the  resolution  was  carried  by  one  hnadrsd 
and  forty- seven  votes  against  serwity- three. 

Strong  as  was  the  majority  of  ministers,  howevef^  the 
king  di  1  not  wait  for  their  resigning.  The  day  after  this 
debate  (Thar9«iay,  D>2enab«  18th),  the  king  aaat,  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  to  Fox  and  lord  ITorth  ail  oider  to 
surr?TidiT  their  seals  of  office  to  Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr. 
Nepeau,  under-secretaries,  as  a  penenal  intervieir,  under 
the  circuoiatances,  would  he  disagreeaUe.  Fox  inatontiy 
delivered  up  bis ,  but  lord  Nortn  was  already  i&  bed,  and 
h*i  intrusted  his  seal  to  his  son  and  under-secre^aiy,  colonei 
Koi*tb,  who  could  not  be  Ibund  for  some  time.  The  seak 
were  th.*n  tlelirere  I  to  lord  Temple,  wlb,  on  the  fdUvwing 
day,  3?nt  letters  of  ilisiuissal  bo  all  the  other  mettbers  of  the 
coalition  cabinet.  Pitt,  tboi^  in  his  twen*y-iAh  yeir 
ouly,  w.w  i'wne'liatoly  appointed  first  lord  of  tiiie  treaaory 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  on  him  derdved  the 
ari;iD\is  jtfwe  of  forrning  a  new  admintstratSon  under  these 
conflicting  ci*x3um&tance3.  Earl  Gower  was  noBMnated 
president  of  tho  coincil,  and  lord  Temple  one  of  the 
secretaries  -jf  .^tate.  When  the  house  of  cosamoiis  aset  in 
the  afternoon,  Fox  imagined,  from  a  motioii  of  ]>Qndsfi, 
to  proceed  to  biLsiness  without  the  usual  adjournment  on 
Saturday,  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  new  party  to  pass 
certain  money  bills,  an-l  then  rojort  to  a  di.ssolution.  Fox 
opposed  the  motion,  declaring    that  a  dissolution  at  this 


moment  would  produce  infinite  damage  tf>  the  service  of  the 
nation,  ami  that,  should  it  take  place,  in  order  to  suit  the 

convenieDce  of  an  ambitious  young  man — ineaniu"-  Pitt he 

would,  immediately  on  the  meeting  of  tho  new  hoijse^  move 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  anthora  and  advf^jfiiB  of  it,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  ponishmeat.  This  C2uaeil  lord  Tempk,  who 
had  occaaioned  the  breaking,  up  of  the  e(MUjtion,.to  r«agn 
again  immediately,  dedwng  that  he  preferred  m**fting  any 
aversions  upon  him  in  his  private  aod  individucl  capacity 
This  certainly  removed  a.  great  danger  from  his  'jolteagnes, 
although  it  rendered  tho  task  of  his  Mend  and  rt^l^ike,  Pitf, 
still  moce-  difficult,  in  having  to  foraa  an  ateiaMtntion 
alone.  The  ministry  was  then  fiUsd  up  thns: — VlteMt&t 
Sydney,  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  departmait;  the 
marquis  of  Camuirthen  for  the  foreign;  the  dvke  of 
Rutland,  fijrst  made  lord  privy  seal^  but  this  office  was  soon 
changed,,  brd  Gower  taking  the  privy  seal  aiui  Kntland 
going  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieuitenant ;  lord  Camden  became 
X^i^dent  of  the  comicil ;  the  di^e  of  RichiBAud,  master- 
general  of  tlie  ordnance;.  William. Grenville and  lord  Alul- 
grave  joint  paymasters  of  the  fsirces ;  lord  ISlKrJow  a^un 
chancellor ;  lord  Howe,  first  lond.  of  the  udminJtj  ;  duk» 
of  Chandos,  lord>steward  of  the  houaeboid;  J^andas, 
treasorer  of  the  navy  ;.  Sir  Getmiffi  Yonge,  muntmf  «t  msx «. 
Mr.~-a£berward6  Sir^GeM^  ttwe  and  ThMMs  Shn^s 
secretaries  of  the  treaanry ;  M&.  Uofd  Kenyeia  ^ffeewro^ia 
lord  Kenyoa^-^tozsMey-geaecsl:  aad  Mx^ArdeB*  soJWter^ 
geneiaL 

AYheu  the  cocamona  met,  9A,ik»  2SiBd^  it  was  iaAmad  of 
the  rwignaritton  of  lo^d  Tenfle,.  a«i.  tte- houan  ttei  cesriKcd 
itself  into  a  conuaittee  «a  th^ateto  a£  the  ualaoa^  SMkisa 
refared  to  the  woida  which  had  Wft  adfcfribvte^  W  lord 
Temple  as  oaunoaa  of  an  intended  (itiainlqliinB,  ajwi  dgirliyd 
that,  after  the  house  hmi  devoted  two  yean  to  tbe  mmaiiff" 
tion  of  Indian  affiuzs,  Moh  a  diaBfthttioii  jm^  a#v  wanid.  be 
most  calamttona.  Mr.  fiankea  said  ha  waa  awifanriaiil  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  not  tt  tiui  hou6e»  a  new  wast  lar  A|^eby 
being  moved  for  on  his  iqppointmeftt  1»  oi&fii^  to  a^g^  that  he 
had  no  iKtentioA  to  adviae  «  djasolutkH^.  XHktaa^  mt^i^. 
therefore,  was  carried  widbhoNt  a  d&vi8M»»  attd  aa  addra»  on 
that  point  was  poopoeed  to  the  king.  IaOmI  ISUxih  vsadi- 
cated  hia  lato  mbustry  and  paeaent  pax^  Urom  th^  jpei^petttal 
cry  of  coalition.  He  observed  thait  same  aoe  had  naccxn- 
mended  the  home  to  keep  a  atarliag  to  shout  petpetaally, 
^^CoalitiMi!  eoaliiioii !  ^*  but  that  theM  was  no  oacaaion  for 
a  starling  whilst  certain  gentJemen  were  in  the  house ;  and 
he  wittily  defiended  the  union  of  persona  of  diflteaant  pojiitical 
opinions  by  an  anecdote  of  two  men  shut  in  together  in  tie 
Eddyatone  lighthouse  kat  six  we^,  who  were  so  opposed  to 
each  other  that  they  never  spoko,  ye^,  out  of  mfire  rivahT, 
took  care  to  do  eaeh  his  duty  in  mmakm^i^  the  light. 
When  SMne  one  aJso  i^poke  of  Mr.  Fox  as  having  rm^^, 
North  sharpy  retorted,  ^^  No ;  vy  right  Wwiftttuahte  fosnA 
did  not  resign — ^he  was  tnff>ed  oat ;  I  was  turned  ont ;  we 
wereafl  turned  o^!"  Lovd  Beauohaanp  moved  that  tUd 
commissioners  of  the  treasury  onght  not  to  p€rmit  the 
acceptance  of  lulls  from  India  until  the  1m)uso  irhould  be 
satisfied  that  they  could  be  provided  for. by  the  company  out 
of  their  clear  effects,  after  discharging  all  suaus  duo  to  the 
public ;  but  lonl  Mulgrave  propeily  remarked  that  tlw  lords 
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of  tibe  treasary  were  autkariml  by  aot  of  parliament  to 
wocept  audi  liilk,  and  cooM  sot  be  reBtrained.  His 
majcetj,  on  the  24th  of  cteember,  haying  aflBored  the  houae 
that  he  wookl  Bot  iatezrupt  their  meeting  after  the  recesa  by 
either  prorogaftioH  or  ^fisohttioa,  the  hofne  adjourned  till 
the  20th  of  JamHiy. 

When  purliament  reMnembled,  Fox  seized  the  very  earliest 
momait  to  addras  the  chahr,  and  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  house.  He  rose  at  the  nnusttally  early  hoar  of  half-past 
two  o'dock  in  the  day,  beiore  the  newly-retoraed  members 
had  taken  their  oatls.  Pitt  himself  was  in  this  predica- 
ment, bat,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  oath,  he  rose  to 
speak ;  but  Fox  c(mtended  that  he  ma  already  in  possession 
of  the  hoase,  snd,  though  Pitt  annoanoed  that  he  had  a 
mesage  from  the  king,  Fox  persisted,  and  moved  that  the 
hoose  ahooid  go  into  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 
This  aDowed  Pitt  to  speak,  who  decbred  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  tin  committee;  but  he  thought  it  more 
adyisable  to  go  into  the  question  ©f  India,  on  whidi  subject 
he  proposed  to  introduce  a  biH.  He  then,made  some  sharp 
remarks  ou  the  conduct  of  Fox,  in  thus  seizing,  by  artifice, 
a  precedence  in  speaking,  and  on  the  petulance  and  clamour 
which  the  opposition  had  displayed,  and  on  the  violent  and 
nnpreeedeuted  nature  of  their  conduct,  by  which  they  hoped 
1io  inflame  the  spirit  of  the  country,  and  excite  unnecessary 
jealooaies.  ^ 

In  truth,  Fox  and  his  party  were  now  running  a  most 
uawise  career.  Possessed  of  a  large  minority,  they  were 
iadignant  that  the  king  should  have  diemissed  them,  and 
tliought  that  they  could  outvote  the  new  ministry,  and 
drive  th^m  again  i^om  of&ce.  They  had,  no  doubt,  such  a 
majority  ]  but,  at  liie  same  time,  they  had  the  king  resolute 
against  them.  They  had  insulted  him  by  their  violent 
denunciations  of  his  letter,  and  they  had  not,  in  their  anger, 
toe  discernment  to  perceive  that  not  only  would  this  be 
made  use  of  by  their  opponents  to  injure  them,  both  in 
jarliament  and  out  of  it,  but  their  proceeding  with  so  much 
heat  and  violence  was  calculated  to  make  them  appear  fac- 
tious— ^more  concerned  for  their  places  than  for  the  interests 
of  the  country.  All  this  took  place ;  the  king  and  ministry 
saw  how  all  this  would  operate,  and  calmly  awaited  its 
effects.  Fox  and  his  party  had,  moreover,  deeply  incensed 
the  powerful  India  party,  and  it  was  actively  exerting  itself 
to  tarn  public  opinion  against  them.  Fox  and  North,  under 
the  circumstances,  should  have  been  particularly  calm  and 
pnident  in  their  proceedings ;  they  were  wholly  the  con- 
trary, and  they  soon  felt  the  fiital  effects  of  their  impetuous 
demeanour.  The  whole  of  this  session  was  a  violent  struggle 
for  the  ascendancy  betwixt  the  two  parties,  in  which  one 
Was  all  fire,  and  declamation,  and  impatient  partisanship; 
the  other  quiet,  immobile  persistence  under  defbat  aft«  defeat, 
^ut  still  seeing  victory  sure  in  the  end.  The  first  debate 
^^•ited  twelve  hours,  from  two  o'clock  in  the  day  till  two 
^(^lock  the  next  morning,  and  terminated  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-nine  against  ministers. 

I)uring  the  debate,  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  were  taunted 
)'^th  coming  into  power  through  secret  and  back-stairs 
^^'n.uencc ;  that  Pitt  was  the  minister  of  the  crown,  but  not 
^^  the  house ;  that,  though  tlw  king  certainly  possessed  the 
I'^vrogative  of  di  soh'ing  parliament,  without  the  confidence 


oi  pw^liament  this  w«w  bwt  a  scarecrow  prerogatrre ;  and 
Erskine  preficted  that  Pitt  would  be  minister  of  only  a  few 
hours.  Pitt,  on  his  part,  maintained  a  wonderful  eoolneas 
for  BO  young  a  man,  merely  saying  that  he  went  into  oflSce 
by  no  back-stairs  infhience,  and  that,  if  he  discovered  any, 
he  wotdd  immediately  go  out. 

Fox,  in  committee,  moved  that,  « if  any  person  employed 
in  the  issuing  of  public  money,  should  pay  any  sums  for 
services  voted  during  the  session  after  parliament  should 
have  been  prorogued  or  disserved — if  that  event  should  take 
place  before  the  passing  of  an  act  for  the  appropriation  of 
supplies — ha  would  be  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour.*'   This  was  carried  without  division. 

Next,  lord  Surrey  moved  that  there  should  be  an  ad- 
ministnitioD,  which,  in  the  present  circumstanoes  of  public 
affairs,  had  the  confidence  of  the  house  and  nation. 
Duudas  moved  an  amendment,  that  the  motion  should  in- 
chide  the  crown  as  well  as  the  parliament  and  the  nation ; 
but  tliis  was  rejected,  and  the  motion  carried  after  a 
warm  debate,  being  a  fresh  insult  to  the  crown  on  the  part 
of  Fox  and  his  friends.  Fox  then  moved,  and  locd  Surrey 
seconded,  a  motion  for  deferring  the  reading  of  the  mutiny 
act  till  the  23id  of  February,  another  means  of  postponing 
any  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  this,  too,  was  carried. 
Lord  Surrey  instantly  foUowed  this  up  by  another  motiou— 
"  that  the  late  changes  in  his  majesty's  couneilB  were  pt  e- 
ceded  by  dangerous  and  universal  reports,  tliat  his  majesty's 
sacred  name  had  been  unconstitutionally  abused  to  aficct 
the  deliberations  of  parhament,  and  that  the  appoiutments 
made  were  accompanied  by  circumstances  new  and  extra- 
ordinary, and  such  as  did  not  conciliate  or  engage  the 
confidence  of  the  house.''  Dundas  moved  an  adjournment, 
as  it  was  now  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  debate 
very  vehement ;  but  he  was  overruled,  and  ministers  were 
once  more  left  in  a  minority  of  fifty-four !  These  triumph- . 
ant  majorities  might  look  like  decided  victory  on  tlie  part  of 
Fox  and  his  late  colleagues,  but  every  one  of  them  in  reality 
weakened  them,  for  they  were  palpably  the  mere  efforts  of 
a  faction  to  drive  the  new  administration,  without  a  trial, 
from  their  seats.  Fox  declared  that  Pitt  and  his  supporters 
could  not  see  what  stared  them  in  the  face  ;  but  Fox  and 
his  supporters  oouH  not  see  what  equally  stared  them  in  the 
face,  that  they  were  destroying  themselves  out  of  doors  by 
their  successes  within,  and  that  Pitt  was  quietly  waiting  the 
operation  of  their  suicidal  exertions. 

When  the  house  met  again  on  Wednesday,  Pitt  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill  for  the  better  government  and 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company.  He 
was  aware,  he  said,  how  certain  men  would  triumph  when 
he  informed  them  that  he  had  based  his  intended  measures 
on  the  resolutions  of  the  prc^rietors  of  India  stock ;  that 
he  agreed  almost  entirely  with  their  i-iews.  He  was  so 
miserably  irresolute,  he  said,  as  not  to  venture  on  a  bill 
founded  on  violence  and  disfiranchisement.  He  was  so  weak 
as  to  pay  respect  to  chartered  rights :  and  he  had  not  dis- 
dained, in  proposing  a  new  system  of  govemment,  to 
consult  those  who  had  the  greatest  interest  in  the  matter,  as 
well  as  the  most  experience  in  it  Those  were  all  hard  hit? 
at  Fox  and  his  party.  In  his  bill  ho  went  on  the  principk 
of  placing  the  commerce  of  India  chiefly  under  the  cor^ol 
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of  the  company  itself ;  but  the  dvil  and  military  government, 
he  admitted,  required  aome  other  control  than  that  of 
the  company,  yet  even  this,  in  liis  opinion,  ought  to  be 
established  in  accordance  with  the  conyictions  of  the  com- 
pany. In  truth,  it  was  a  bill  rather  calculated  to  win  the 
good  will  of  the  East  India  Company — at  that  moment  so 
critical  to  Pittas  ministry^than  to  reform  the  abuses  of  that 
body,  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  natiyes.  Fox,  with 
as  much  truth  as  personal  feeling,  designated  the  biU  as  the 
wisdom  of  an  individual  opposed  to  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  commons  of  England. 

The  bill  was  suffered  to  pass  the  second  reading,  but 
was  thrown  out,  on  the  motion  for  its  being  committed,  by 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  against  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen. Fox  then  gave  notice  of  his  intention  of  bringing  in 
a  new  bill  of  his  own  on  India,  and  demanded  to  know  from 
the  ministers  whether  he  might  expect  to  proceed  in  security 
with  it,  or  whether  the  house  would  be  dissolved.  Pitt  did 
not  answer ;  the  question  was  repeated  by  other  members, 
but  Pitt  continued  silent,  till  general  Conway  said  it  was  a 
new  thing  to  see  a  minister  sitting  in  sulky  silence,  and 
^refusing  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  desires  of  the  house.  He 
declared  that  the  ministry  originated  in,  and  maintained 
themselves  by»  darknefls,  secrecy,  and  artifice,  and  were  now 
about  dissolving  parliament  after  sending  agents  to  bribe 
«lectcrs*  This  brought  out  Pitt  with  an  indignant  denial ; 
but  he  preserved  silence  as  to  the  probability  of  a  dissolution. 
The  debate  was  adjourned  for  half  a  day,  and  then  resumed. 
JLord  Charles  Spencer,  previous  to  this  debate,  had  moved 
•that  the  ministers  retaining  their  posts  after  the  strong 
•  expression  of  the  house,  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  king  and  people. 
This,  too,  had  been  carried  by  a  minority  of  twenty-one,  and 
it  was  now  thrown  out  in  debate  that  a  coalition  betwixt 
.  the  parties  of  Fox  and  Pitt  was  desirable.  This  was  singular 
^fter  so  much  abuse  of  coalitions  had  passed,  but  Fox 
4ippeared  to  listen  to  it.  Pitt,  however,  observed  drily,  that 
a  coalition  not  founded  on  principle  would  be  fallacious  and 
dangerous. 

These  party  tactics  were  continued  with  unwonted  heat 
by  the  opposition  on  all  occasions,  till  the  house  adjourned 
for  three  days,  to  meet  again  on  the  29th,  the  opposition 
revelling  in  large  nugorities,  though  they  were  aware  that  both 
the  king  and  the  house  of  lords  were  adverse  to  them  ;  but 
the  country  was  also  now  growing  weary  of  this  unsatis- 
factory position  of  things,  and  b^;an  to  sympathise  with 
^he  great  patience  of  Pitt  rather  than  the  tumultuous  con- 
"tiuct  of  Fox  and  his  friends.  At  this  time  of  day,  no 
ministry  could  have  remained,  like  that  of  Pitt,  in  direct 
-opposition  to  the  majority,  and  the  repeated  votes  of  the 
liouse  of  commons ;  but  Pitt  was  strong  in  the  assurance  of 
the  adhesion  of  the  crown  and  the  peerage,  and  saw  un- 
mistakable signs  of  a  revulsion  in  the  feeling  of  the  public. 
The  majorities  of  the  commons  were  themselves  becoming 
every  time  leas,  and  on  the  16th  the  city  of  London  had 
presented  a  strongly-expressed  address  to  the  king,  declaring 
its  approval  of  the  late  dismissal  of  ministers,  and  its  opinion 
that  the  India  biU  of  Fox  was  an  encroaobment  on  the  pre* 
rogative  of  the  crown. 

Thia  was  the  signal  for  a  general  movement  in  the  country. 


Fox  saw  the  growing  change  with  alarm.  He  saw  tliat  all 
their  resolutions  and  addresses  produced  no  effect  on  the 
ministerial  party ;  he  did  not  dtfe  to  go  farther  and  pass  a 
bill,  either  legtelative  01  declaratory,  for  he  felt  that  the 
lords  would  throw  it  out ;  and  to  stop  the  supplies,  or 
delay  the  mutiny  bill,  would  probably  disgust  and  annihilate: 
the  very  minority  on  which  he  depended.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  probably  saw  with  satisfaclion  farther 
attempts  at  coalition.  Mr.  Grosvenor,  the  member  for 
Chester,  during  the  three  days  of  the  acyoumment,  called  a 
meeting  of  members  of  both  parties  at  the  St.  Alban  d 
Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  a  coalition  could 
not  be  formed,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  this  violent  contest. 
About  seventy  members  met,  and  an  address  to  the  duke  of 
Portland  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  signed  by  fifty-four.  Pitt 
expressed  his  readiness  to  co-operate  in  such  a  plan,  but  the 
duke  of  Portland  declared  that  the  first  indispoisable  step 
towards  such  a  measure  must  be  the  resignation  of  the 
present  ministers.  This  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  success. 
When  the  house  met  on  the  29th,  Fox  adverted  to  this 
meeting  at  the  St.  Alban*s  Tavern,  and  still  declared  him- 
self friendly  to  the  attempt,  but  equally  of  opinion  with  the 
duke  of  Portland,  that  nothing  could  avail  but  a  resignation 
of  ministers,  and  he  moved  and  carried  another  adjourn- 
ment till  the  2nd  of  February,  to  enable  them  to  consider 
their  real  situation. 

On  the  2nd,  Mr.  Grosvenor  moved  that  nothing  but  a 
strong  and  united  ministry  could  retain  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  put  an  end  to  the  unhappy  distractions  of 
the  country.  This  was  carried,  but  Pitt  remained  unmoved ; 
and  then  a  second  motion  was  carried  by  Coke,  of  Norfolk, 
declaring  that  the  continuance  of  the  present  ministry  in 
office  was  an  obstacle  to  such  a  united  and  satisiactory 
administration.  Pitt  only  replied  that  the  house  had  rushed 
on  from  one  motion  to  the  other,  all  without  effect,  and  that 
the  two  real  paths  open  to  the  opposition  were,  impeach- 
ment of  ministers,  if  they  had  committed  any  crimes,  and  an 
address  to  the  crown.  The  latter  idea  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Coke,  who  moved  and  carried,  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
four,  that  the  two  resolutions  of  the  house  just  passed  should 
be  laid  before  his  majesty. 

But  at  this  crisis  the  house  of  brds,  which  had  remained 
so  far  a  paesive  spectator  of  this  furious  war  in  the 
commons,  began  to  comment  upon  it  in  strong  terms.  The 
earl  of  Effingham  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  commons  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  new  power.  He 
moved  resolutions,  declaring  it  most  unconstitutional  for  on? 
branch  of  the  legislature  to  assume  to  itself  the  right  to  pass 
resolutions,  attempting  to  impede  or  stop  the  executive  power 
of  the  government,  and  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  crown  to 
appoint  to  the  great  offices  of  the  executive  government.  A 
long  debate  ensued,  in  which  brds  Fitzwilliam  and  Lough- 
borough, and  the  doke  of  Manchester,  opposed  the  reBoln- 
tions ;  and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  lord  chanceUor,  and 
lord  Sydn^,  supported  the  resolutions,  which  were  both 
carried  by  one  hundred  against  fifty-three,  and  an  addren 
to  his  majesty  was  also  carried,  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolutions,  to  which  the  king  immediately  retamed  a  most 
gracious  answer. 
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Xo  soeaer  was  thciiing's  answer  ^received,  ttej  noequi- 
Yocallyideanonstratiog.tbe  fcelingB  of  kis  mjgertf.^ai  well  as 
of  theiowU,  tkan  IwirBeauchamp,  wkose  BMQ6iife.waa  thus 
censured,  jnoved  that  tbe  journals  of  the  hooae  ©f  lords 

!  fahould  l»4Barched  for  f«ccedents,  vad.  *h«n  nwved  »  eAxmg 
of  six  r«alatioB3,  aaudioniag  the  prooeediags  of  tbe  ifipoBi- 
tion,  which  ware  carried  by  » imyority  of  twenty-nine.  But 
a  different  majontj  ww  «apidly  growing  out  of  doors. 

The  addreBB  of  the  oity  of  Loitdoa  had  prodaeed  a 
suoceasion  .  of  such,  not,  .iadeed,  as  in  WeBtmiueeker  and 
Middleaex,  without  aome  oppositiou,  Init  frtill  bes^Dg 
unmistakable  evid^ce  that  the  feelings  of  nany  eonstitu^- 
ciea  were  andergoing  a  rapid  change,  fox  himself  had 
impmdeBtiy  dared  the  minMry  to  such  a  test.  "  Where," 
he  exclaimed,'^  is  that  p<^pu2ivrity  of  the  preMnt  adminwira* 
tion  in  whidi  they  eonfide?  Wky  do  not  gentleiaeB  eall 
.meetings ;  raoeter  their  friends  and  partisana,  and  earry 
their  addreBsea  .to  the  hovse?  Till  this  is  done,  till  the  feet 
is  proved,  I,  for.  one,  will  question  .tfa^  truth  I " 

The  &ct  was  iiow  being  rapicUy  proved:  Worowpter, 
Exeter,  York,  Edinburgh,  and  majj^  other  towns,  made 
6iinil«r  demonatnutfons.  For  thx«e  months,  whiist  the 
opposition  in  the  house  of  comnoBS  were  esEulting  <m  their 
majority,  the  majodty  ametigst  the  people  was  nqpidly 
gliding  jfrom  them ;  and,  whilst  they  were  straining  erwy 
o^nre  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  they  were 
Qily  more  securely  preparing  their  own  M,  for  Pitt  a«d  the 
government  had  been  lealously  at  work  everywhere  under- 
jnining  them. 

From  the  llth  of  Februar^rto  the  20  th,  the  struggle  WBut 
on,  many  endeavours  being  vutde,  but  without  effect,  to 
come  to  an  agreement  betweeeoi  the  parties.  On  that  day, 
Mr.  Fowys  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying  him  to 
take  measwes  for  a  strong  and  united  adrainietr»tion.  Fox 
complained  bitterly^  in  this  debate,  of  the  load  of  obloquy 
which  had  been  tiirown  upon  hixn  and  his  friends,  for 
proposing  the  postponement  of  the  supplies,  as  a  fsctal  blow 
given  to  the  national  enedit,  and  for  his  objection  to  an 
immediate  disiohition  of  parliament.  Most  imprudently 
did  Fox  now  censure  the  doctors,  as  he  had  already  and 
repeatedly  censured  the  king;  indeed,  prudence,  in  his 
mortification]  on  dismiRBal  from  office,  seemed  to  have  been 
amiibilated.  He  declared  that  the  people,  at  the  present 
moment,  were  labouring  under  deception  and  ddtsion-- 
\rere  running  upon  their  own  ruin,  and  therefore  it  was  an 
act  of  duty  to  resist  them.  Powys^s  motion  was  carried  by  a 
^aajority  of  twenty ;  and  then  Fox  moVed,  and  carried  a 
^^isolution,  that  an  address,  founded  on  this,  should  be 
I^resented  to  his  m^esty. 

On  the  25th  the  whole  of  the  house,  or  rather  of  the 

Opposition,  went  up  with  the  address.    His  migesty  replied 

Imt  he  was  as  desirous  as  the  commons  could  be  to  form 

^  "uoh  an  administration  as  they  recommended,  but  that  he 

^^  ould  not  see  how  the  dismissal  of  his  present  ministers 
^      ould  promote  that  end,  and  he  therefore  trusted  that  his 

"^  ^dtihful   commons  would  not  wish  for  such  a  sweeping 

"^^x^asore  until  there  was  a  prospect  of  its  answering  the 

V'lrpose,  as,  moreover,  he  had  received  many  addresses  from 

"'3  subjects,  commending  strongly  the  late  changes.    This 

^^wer  was  so  explicit  that  it  might  have  convinced  any 


pevaotts  but  t^tdse  blinded  by  their  passions  that  the  king 
j  was  net  likely  to  give  way.  It  only  tended,  however,  to 
esaaperate  Fox  and  his  party.  On  the  27tb,  when  it  iv-as 
]  reported,  lord  Beaumont  moved  that  it  should  be  taken  into 
eoQsideration  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  March,  and  to  that  day 
ike  house  adjourned,  thms  deferring  again  the  supplies  and 
the  mfitiny  bill. 

On  the  Ist  of  March  Fox  moved  that  a  secctod  address  be 
carried  up  to  the  king  by  the  whole  house,  reprKjeuttng  the 
violence  d^ne  to  the  eoostitatien  by  a  minister  retaining  his 
place  after  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  by  the  eommoiis, 
•  and  insisting  strongly  on  the  right  and  duty  of  that  house 
to  advise  his  majesty  on  the  exercise  of  his  prorogative. 
Pitt  repHed,  that,  by  attempting  to  force  the  king  to  decide 
contrary  to  his  judgment,  they  were  placing  'the  sft^fre 
nader  the  mace;  but  the  resolution  ttas  carried  by  a 
majority,  though  of  twelve  only,  and  on  the  4th  the  address 
was  carried  up,  when  the  king  repeated  that  hid  sentiments 
remained  the  same.  Fox,  on  the  return  of  the  house, 
moved  that  tins  answer  idiould  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion before  the  8di,  and  till  then  the  mutiny  bill  shotdd 
remain  in  abeyance. 

The  house  on  ihe  8th  was  exoeenrely  crowded,  for  a  v^ry 
warm  debate  wws  amtidpated,  but  Sfr  James  Lov^^ther  tocflk 
an  e£^tual  means  for  pt)Bven%ing  the  public  heAring  the 
speeches  of  Fox  and  lids  friends,  or  even  getting  them 
reported  As  soon  as  this  motion  was  brought  on  he  ro^, 
and,  asserting  that  he  bioaght  <lown  a  friend  to  h«ar  the 
debates,  but  hadfonditimpoBalble  toobti^ferhimaseat  ib 
the  gallery,  he  therefore  inferred  iim^  there  W6r^  tfHrangers 
in  the  gallery  not  introdueed  by  members,  and  movt^  tiiat 
tdie  gallery  be  cleared.  Many  members  zeadoualy  (Apposed 
tys  motion,  but  Sir  JaoMs  peraisted,  and  carried  it.  in 
consequence,  Hie  speech  of  Fox  was  twy  irngpcrfctetly 
reported,  and  Burke,  who  spoke  for  two  hours,  was  n<rt 
reported  at  all.  Fox,  howevtsr,  moved  that  a  third  addre* 
be  caamd  up  to  the  king,  eocpresdng^t^  smprise  and 
affliction  of  the  commons  at  the  replies  which  his  majesty 
had  been  advised  to  make  to  them,  and  that  this  should  be  in 
the  form  of  an  humUe  representation,  which  reqtiired  no 
answer.  Fox  could  not  conceal  Us  chagrin  At  the  folMng 
away  of  his  nuyorities,  nor  refroia  from  stigitta*lsing  those 
who  had  ceased  to  support  him,  as  men  of  vrhosc  society  no 
one  was  even  ambitbus.  Pitt  scarcely  cared  to  reply,  fat 
he  saw  too  well  that  Fox  was  most  effectually  ruining  his 
own  cause,  but  Dondas  vehemently  exposed  the  absurdity 
and  the  mischief  of  the  present  proceeding.  9t  declared  it 
the  final  oonsummation  of  a  monstrous  outfage  on  ^» 
constitution.  "  Why,"  he  asked,  "did  Fox  not  claim  the 
right  for  tbe  hoase  to  negative  his  majesty's  appointment  of 
ministers  without  giving  a  sfaigle  reason  ?  Why  send  such 
an  address  to  the  king,  at  the  same  time  forbidding  any 
answer?  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  not  a^ed 
for  the  puniBhaaent  of  miniBters,  because  they  had  com- 
mittei  no  crime ;  he  only  asked  for  their  removal,  and  the 
world  would  readily  underetand  that  he  merely  wanted  their 
places." 

Fox  did  not  escape  without  considerable  triumphant  ridicule 
from  those  who  saw  how  matters  were  going.  Sir  Ricdiard  Hill 
repeated  some  burlesque  verses  which  he  had  written  upon 
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him  by  the  name  of  Carlo  Khan,  the  name  given  to  him  in 
a  very  popular  caricature  issued  during  the  progress  of  his 
first  India  Bill,  in  which  he  was  riding  as  Mogul  emperor 
into  Delhi  on  an  elephant,  having  the  queer,  fat  face  of 
North,  and  a  hircarrab,  equally  like  Burke,  leading  the 
^ephant,  as  his  trumpeter  When  the  house  came  to  divide 
about  midnight,  Fox  was  found  to  have  carried  his  resolu- 
tion, but  only  by  a  majority  of  one. 

This  was  the  climax  of  defeat.  The  once  triumphant 
opposition  saw  that  all  was  over  with  them,  and  they  gave 
up  the  contest.  Never,  in  fact,  had  a  great  and  powerful 
party  so  completely  destroyed  itself  by  rash  and  headlong 
intemperance.  They  had  heaped  upon  themselves  the  cen- 
sures of  all  parties,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  whibt 
their  enemies,  by  a  patient  endurance,  and  an  unwearied 
activity  to  turn  their  opponents'  follies  to  account,  had  been 
constantly  growing  in  public  opinion.  Nothing  could  have 
•been  more  unconstitutional,  more  repugnant  to  the  sense  of 
English  fairness,  than  the  remaining  in  office  of  Pitt  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  face  of  such  marked  majorities  of  the  house 
4>f  commons ;  and  had  Fox  and  his  friends  been  content  to 
wait  the  legitimate  effect  of  this,  they  might  have  immensely 
profited  by  it.  But  they  showed  too  plainly  that  they  were 
more  rabid  for  r^aining  office  than  anxious  to  labour  for 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  Ijhey  fell  never  to  rise  again 
for  nearly  twenty  long  years,  through  a  succession  of  most 
jnomentpus  events. 

The  supplies  and  the  mutiny  bill  were  now  passed  with- 
•Dut  much  difficulty,  but  ministers  did  not  venture  to  intro- 
duce an  appropriation  bill.  On  the  23rd,  lord  North, 
atatmg  that  the  dissolution  of  parliament  was  confidently 
asserted  out  of  doors,  decWed  that  such  a  dissolution,  with- 
out passing  an  appropriation  bill,  would  be  an  unparalleled 
insult  to  the  house.  ..He  expressed  his  astonishment  that  the 
minister  did  not  condescend  to  utter  a  syllable  on  the  subject 
.of  the  proposed  change.  Pitt,  now  confident  of  his  position, 
t  replied  that  gentlemen  might  ask  as  many  questions  as  they 
pleased ;  that  he  had  adopted  a  course  which  he  felt  was 
advantageous  to  the  country,  and  did  not  feel  bound  to 
enter  then  into  any  explanations.  All  mystery,  however, 
was  cleared  up  the  next  day,  for  the  king  went  down  to  the 
house  of  lords  and  prorogued  parUament,  announcing  that, 
under  the  particular  circumstances,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  the 
constitution  and  the  country  to  convoke  a  new  parliament 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  the 
^5th  of  March,  he  dissolved  parliament  by  proclamation. 

When  th#  new  parliament  met,  on  the  18th  of  May,  it 
^as  seen  how  completely  Fox  and  North  had  destroyed  their 
prestige  by  their  late  factious  conduct,  and  how  completely 
Pitt  had  made  himself  master  of  the  situation.  His  patience 
and  cool  policy  under  the  tempestuous  assaults  of  the  opposi- 
tion had  given  the  country  a  wonderful  confidence  in  him. 
One  party  extolled  him  as  the  stanch  defender  of  the  pre- 
rogative, another  as  the  champion  of  reform  and  enemy 
of  aristocratic  infiuencc.  Not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
«ixty  of  the  supporters  of  the  late  coalition  ministry  had 
been  rejected  at  the  elections,  and  ridiculed  as  "Fox*s 
IMartyrs.*'  The  king,  in  opening  the  session,  could  not 
repreas  the  air  of  triumph,  and  Congratulated  the  houses  on 
the  declared  sense  of  his  people,  not  forgetting  to  designate 


Fox^s  India  bill  as  a  most  unconstitutional  measure.  In 
&ct,  no  one  was  so  delighted  as  the  king.  He  had  contem- 
plated the  victory  of  Fox  and  his  friends  over  Pitt  with 
actual  horror.  He  had  never  liked  Fox,  and  the  violent 
and  overbearing  manner  in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
compel  the  king  to  dismiss  his  ministers,  had  increased  bis 
aversion  into  dread  and  shuddering  repugnance.  In  hiis 
letters  to  Pitt  he  had  said,  "  If  these  despwate  and  factious 
men  succeed,  my  line  is  a  clear  one,  and  to  which  I  have 
fortitude  to  submit;"  Again :  *'  Should  not  the  lords  stand 
boldly  forth,"  alluding  to  lord  Effingham's,  motion,  "fhi.^ 
constitution  must  soon  be  changed ;  for  if  the  two  remain- 
ing privileges  of  the  crown  are  infringed,  that  of  negativing 
the  bills  which  have  passed  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
that  of  naming  the  ministers  to  be  employed,  I  cannot  but 
feel,  as  far  as  regards  my  person,  that  I  can  be  .no  longer  c  f 
utility  to  thia.country,  nor  can;  with  honour,  remain  in  tk 
island."  In  fact,  George  was  menacing,  a  second  time,  a 
retreat  to  HaAover  j  a  step,  however,  which  he  was  not  very 
likely  to  adopt.  The  sentiment  which  the  wotds  Teallv 
express  is  his  horror  of  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  great  whig 
houses.  The  addresses  from  both  houses  of  .{Mrliameot 
expressed  equal  satisfaction  in  the  change,  Pittas  triumphant 
majority  having  now  rejected  the  amendm^ta  of  the 
opposition.  .  _  .'...., 

On  the  21st  of  June  Pitt  introduced  and  carried  several 
resolutions,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  ^\ Commutation 
Act."  These  went  to  check  smuggling,  by  redudng  the 
duty  on  tea  from  fifty  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  to 
raise  the  window-tax  so  as  to  supply  the  dd&ciency.  A  biU 
waa  then  passed  to  make  good  another  deficiency  in  the 
civil  list,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand  pounds.  Earlr 
in  August  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  his  India  bill,  which  dif- 
fered chiefly  from  lus  former  one  in  introducing  a  govern- 
ment board  of  commissioners,  with  power  to  examine  and 
revise  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  directors.  Tliis, 
which  has  since  acquired  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, was  strongly  opposed  t)y  Fox,  but  paired  both  hciK5 
with  little  trouble.  We  shall  enter  nrare  particalarlyint*  * 
thd  mentis  of  this  measure  in  our  approaching  treatment  of 
India  afijAirs.       .     - 

Before  this  great  measure  had  passed,  Pitt  had  introdnCi  J 
his  budget.  On  the  30th  of  June  he  made  his  financ'^l 
statement.  He  stated  that  the  resources  of  the  countiv 
were  in  a  very  burthened  and  disordered  state;  but  that  vi^ 
not  his  work,  but  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  The  out-' 
standing  arrears,  owing  to  the  late  war,  were  already  ascer-^ 
tained  to  amount  at  least  to  fourteen  million  pounds.  These? 
operated  very  injuriously  on  the  public  credit,  being  at  m 
discount  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent. ;  and  that, 
without  greatly  affecting  the  publio  securities,  he  6honl(y 
not  be  able  to  find  more  than  six  million  six  hundred 
thousand  six  hundred  pounds  of  them  at  once.  To  meet 
the  interest,  he  proposed  to  raise  taxes  to  the  anvQunt  ol 
nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  a«-year.  The  impostB- 
some  entirely  new,  and  some  augmented — were  on  hat^ 
ribbons,  gauzes,  coals,  saddle  and  pleasure  -  hatsc^- 
printed  linens  and  calicoss,  candles ;  licences  to  deal  »^ 
exciseable  commodities,  bricks,  and  tiles ;  lioenoea  for  shoe*' 
inggame;  paper,  and  hackney  ooechea 
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The  duties  oa  bricks  and  tiles  were  most  strongly  opposed, 
as  affecting  brick-makers  rather  than  the  public,  because 
Btone  >nd  slates  were  not  included.  These  duties  were, 
howarer,  carried,  and  the  bill  passed ;  but,  great  discontent 
arising  regarding  the  duties  on  coals  and  on  licences  to  deal 
in  ezciseable  commodities,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  obliged  to  produce  a  supplementary  budget,  and,  after 
withdrawing  these  duties,  to  lay  others  on  the  sale  of  ale,  on 
gold  and  silyer  plate,  on  the  exportation  of  lead,  on  postage 
of  letters,  at  the  same  time  limiting  the  privilege  of  franking. 


at  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  a-year^  By 
the  present  plan,  no  member  was  to  permit  any  letter  to  be 
addressed  to  him  except  at  the  place  where  he  actually  was; 
and  he  was  required,  in  writing  a  frank,  to  give  the  name 
of  the  post  town  where  he  wrote  it,  with  the  dates  of^day 
and  year,  and  to  write  himself  the  whole  addreps. 

The  last  great  act  of  this  session  was  one  of  genuine  libe- 
rality, being  the  restoration  of  the  estates  forfeited  by  the 
Scottish  rebels  in  1745.  Forty  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
this  forfeiture ;  the  population  of  the  highlands  had  become 
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It  was  high  time  that  the  latter  practice  was  put  under 
regulation,  for  the  privilege  was  enormously  abused.  Till 
this  time,  a  simple  signature  of  a  member  of  parliament, 
without  name  of  the  post  town  whence  it  was  sent,  or  date, 
freed  a  letter  all  over  the  kingdom.  Many  persons  had 
whole  quires  of  these  signatures,  and  letters  were  also 
addressed  to  numbers  of  places  where  they  did  not  reside, 
So  that,  by  an  arrangement  ^asily  understood,  the  persons 
*hey  were  really  meant  for  received  them  poet-free.  The 
^obb  to  government  by  this  diahonest  system  was  calculated 


as  loyal  as  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
estates  had  remained  in  trust  under  the  crown,  and  it  was  a 
measure  calculated  particularly  to  conciliate  the  people  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  Dundas  introduced  the  bill,  and  observed 
that  lord  Chatham  had  been  the  first  to  put  an  end  to  the 
remembrances  of  past  feuds,  and  had,  with  admirable 
success,  called  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  to  aid  in  the 
defence  of  the  country  at  large.  They  had  responded  with 
a  spirit  and  a  valour  that  had  been  equally  honourable  to 
them  and  the  nation,  and  he  felt  assured  that,  had  the  late 
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ministry  d0W  h&en  in  oftco,  they  w<»iid  iiave  hiwight 
forward  m(Ai  »  mawire.  PcrsoaaUy,  be  Joww  ikat  lotd 
N-ortii  w$R  aaxwws  far  it. 

l>i«iiibs  did  no  more  than  jastioe  to  tbe  op}WBitioa ;  they 
supported  the  meaeuw;  coidiaily,  and  Mr.  Fox  stKmghr  re- 
commended ^8t  thiB  graceful  act  of  <deraency  «bouW  be 
extended  to  the  kem  of  tiie  eaii  *f  Derwentwatser,  miioee 
case  wm  «ti§l  rtroo^er,  it  feeing  then  seventy  yeare  ance  tibe 
conikcat?k»  (rfthoee  estatee.  Pitt  did  not  wapood  to  tbie 
chiiteige,  and  tfee  luilk  <rf  these  fine  artates  of  lord  Derwe»t- 
'wattT  have  since  been  conferred  on  Greenwich  Hospital ; 
but  the  bill  for  Scotland  went  through  the  house  of  commons 
witliout  even  an  adverse  comment.  In  the  lords,  Thurlow 
made  some  grumblings  over  it  as  a  removal  of  those  severitiae 
which  ought  always  to  surround  treason ;  but  b&he^ged  that 
these  might  be  taken  as  his  thoughts  and  not  as  his  objec- 
tions, and  added  that,  should  the  bill  go  iaio  committee,  he 
would  absent  himself  and  throw  no  further  obstacle  in  its 
way.  The  bill  therefore  passed  on  the  18tii  <3f  August,  and, 
on  the  20th,  the  appropriation  bill  and  otJKr  aieaaures  of 
routine  having  been  carried  through  with  gMSt  triumph  by 
the  now  strong  ministry,  the  king  prorogued  tbe  paifiament, 
which  did  not  meet  again  till  the  25th  of  Jannaiyftlkwing. 
Pitt  had  now  firmly  rooted  himself  in  a  power  which  for 
seventeen  years  he  was  destined,  with  unshaken  aecBrity,  to 
wield.  Could  the  nation,  however,  at  this  period  bave 
foreseen  the  stupendous  scenes  into  which  his  policy  was  to 
lead  it,  and  the  then  inconceivable  taxation  wUcb  he  maa 
destined  to  impose,  its  horror  would  far  have  exceeded  ihaet 
of  the  king  at  the  dreaded  return  of  the  whi@B  to  power. 


CnAPTER  X. 

REIGN  OF  OliOEGE  III. 


Scrutiny  into   the   WestBdotter   EIcci 

Government  to  keep  Fox  out  of  FacOiamatt  m  fbe  Wi 
sontHtive— Fox  triampkjHit-  Obtates  HmmeeG  fl«n  tfae  Il%ti  BaSSB^ 
AtfairB  of  Ireland— Formidable  Anpeet  «r  tiM  Talaalai 
National  Congress.- BMoUxttona  Tefm^mg  the  TuAe  t£ 
in  the  Irish  Parliament- Thij  inirodtioed  bjr  Ptttte  tiw  Eas^athamutM 
Commons,  but  there  modified— Tbeae  altered BaMlniiaBS  r^ectnd  by  tlie 
Irii>)i  Parlimnent— Pktt's  Motion  for  Betorm  ef 
lor  Inoculation  of  01Hc6»— Pitt'e  Irieh 
II..:i,i]Tl  since  1761— Pitt's  Fineaeqal Meaanree— Prepeew •  liiei  tni,  FmuI, 
nn.l  emits  it- Fresh  Arrears  of  the  Cn-U  Utt— Dakie  of  KietaMnd'a 
I'laii  of  Fortifying  cur  VodkyMsdn  rejaeled— ixi>uir  AfraiM:  Clire 
Roturns  to  India  in  1765— His  Fene  as  fitaUb  Jaae-Ue  Wbmma aiWB lo 
England-  War  with  Hyder  AU^-l««a<»— Atinoks  in  PnriinMat <•  Cli<ra 
—Ills  Death— "Warren  Hasttege  First  Gorenier43eDeruI— The  Mnm^^ 
ncirum— War  with  the  Roliillas— NuncoBwr  Tiled  and  Handed— Case  of 
ftiir  Elijah  Impey— Philip  Francis  -  Hastings  Stipremc — ^j^tTairs  of  Madraa 
—Lord  Pigot— Paul  Benfield— Sir  Thomas  Rumbold— AVar  with  the 
Cliiefs  at  Poonah  and  with  the  French -Scindiah  ajid  Holcar- Francis  and 
Inipoy— War  re-coramenccd  with  Hyder  Ali— TIctories  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote— Cheyte  Sing— Hastings'  Journey  to  the  North-Weatem  Provinces 
— Bogruuis  of  Oude — Bumburs  ef  Hastings'  Cruelties— Parliamentary 
rnquirics  into  thtm— War  witli  the  Dutch  in  India— Sutt'rtiii-DeathB  of 
Hy-lcr  AM  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote— Peace  concluded  with  Tippoo  Sahib— 
Wrctch(Od  giata^  (*ude~Joun>ey  of  H*«ikiga  iMtJisr- Stiah  A%iid~ 
Ha^tinv's  rostfnsUie  (^ovorcorslup  ot  iHt'l^-Lerd  Cormrallis  appetated 
'  —  Mr.  Frrmcis  moves  lor  a  Bill  to  Axiu-iul  Pitt's  India  Bill— Dundas's  BUI 
— Death  of  the  "NalKib  of  Arcot — liurko's  Motloss  on  Indi.m  Affairs- 
Papers  en  India  denaoxl^d  by  PhBip  Froncts— Xmpeaclmient  ««f  HaetiDirB 
voted. 

Fox  dtine  into  ibe  neiv  pariuuBOtint  in  a  very  rotoarkaMe 
and  anoinaloiu;  poaitum.  lu  the  election  for  Weatiniiuiter, 
tho  ca&didttteB  had  beeo,  beeide  hiowelf,  a<kaira2  lord  liood 


asd  Sir  €edi  Wraf .    Tke  election  wm&  a(  ihet  BMst  vklent 
kind,  diBtic^&hed  hy  drtniisBBXkesB,  liot,  and  abesog  <f 
evenr  kmd.     It  ^oniiuued  icam  April  tbe  let  to  IIk  lOUi  of 
May^  4iiKi  tke  nambars  <m  the  poU-baoka,  at  ite  termittatioa, 
stood  as  i<>Uom«  :~For  krd  Ho^d,  6,694  ;  fiir  Fok,  «^ ; 
te  Sir  Ocil  Wrtr,  o,b9S.     The  prniee  of  Waies  h*d  ehown 
hnaself  aae  of  liie  moat  avint  parti«MB  of  Fool,  all  ihe 
iDore,  no  okxibt,  liecanae  Fox  «^fi  deteeted  by  t4ie  king, 
liie  prince    iiad  diepfatyed   inm  his  carriage  the  *^Foi 
faix»iir  and  laurel. '*  and,  at  the  'eoadiwkm  of  the  poi,  had 
given  a  grand  f>'fe  at  Carlton    House  to  more   than  six 
hundred  Foxites,  all  wearing  "  blue  and  buff.'*     But  Fox 
was  not  allowed  to  triumph  so  easily.    The  tory  candidate. 
Sir  Cecil  Wray,  as  was  well  understood,   instigated  and 
supported  by  the  government,  demanded  a  scrutiny;  and 
Corbett,  the  high  bailiff,  under  the  circumstances,  could  make 
no  retiMii  of  representatives  for  Westminster.    As  a  scrutiny 
in  so  p(^ulou8  a  district,  and  with  the  fmpediments  which 
government  aiid  its  secret  service  money  could  throw  in  the 
way,  might  drag  on  for  a  long  i)eriod,  and  thus,  as  govern- 
ment intendod,  keep  Fox  out  of  parhament,  he  got  himself^ 
for  the  time,  returned  for  a  small  Scotch  borough,  to  the  no 
small  amasenMnt  of  his  enemies. 

AhaoBt  immediately  on  the  meeting  of  the  house  of 
ncnmfww,  Welbore  Ellis  demanded  whether  a  return  ba<l 
been  made  far  Westminster,  and  being  answered  in  the 
a^pttime,  nidv«d  tiiat  Mr.  Corbett,  the  high  bailiff,  with  his 
aaMfwnr,  ahoald  attend  the  house ;  and  the  next  day, 
F^a^nary  2ad,  oolonel  Fitzpatrick  presented  a  petition  from 
the  ctectoTB  of  V«iiiiii«to*,  complaining  that  they  were  not 
Vg*3l^  and  dniy  A«t«(BMH*ed.  In  fact,  the  scrutiny  had  now 
been  going  on  for  tk^tA  TfliiiB,  and  as  not  even  two  of  th^ 
aeven  paridieB  of  Wotaaaaber  vere  yet  scrutinised,  it  was 
cakwkt4!d  that,  at  tfaia  ate,  the  whole  process^  would 
require  three  yeva,  and  tlie  dty  would,  therefore,  remain 
as  loK^  uorepreaeirted.  The  high  bailiff  stated  that  the 
eBMmiiatioiiB,  nai  tiimiuiiif,  mkI  az;guments  of  counsel 
w«re  90  long,  that  he  law  no  praipeet  of  a  speedy  conclusion  ; 
and  Mr.  Murphy,  his  aawnnnr,  gwe  evidence  that  each  vote 
w»a  tried  with  aa  much  ten  ml  prcdixity  as  any  cause  in 
Weatnuaater  Hall :  duut  uwumU,  and  this  applied  to  both* 
•idea,  cbimfid  a  right  to  make  fire  speeches  on  one  vote : 
and  that  propofiitionB  had  hem  put  in  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Ceda  Wray  to  shorten  the  proceedings,  but  objecteil  to 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox. 

On  the  8th,  the  high  bailiff  was  called  again  before  the 
house  on  the  occasion  of  another  petition  from  the  elector?, 
but  he  declared  that  he  had  no  authority  to  enforce  greater 
speed,  and  that  it  woold  take  more  than  three  years  from 
first  to  last,  rather  than  less,  to  terminate  the  scrutiny.  On 
this  avowal,  Mr.  Wdbore  EUis.  moved  that  the  high  faaiii^ 
should  at  once  make  a  retom.  There  waa  a  wnrm  debate. 
Mr.  Windham,  on  thia  occasioo,  made  bm  ficst  apeech  in  the 
house,  with  gi«at  effect.  Bwt  the  ministem,  through  lord 
Mulgrave,  made  and  carried  an  amendment  that  the  high 
bailiff  should  proceed  to  make  «  xeturs  when  he  thofught  i^ 
beat. 

Fox  complained  bitterly  of  the  oondoet  of  Pitt  in  the 
course  of  thici  debate.  He  aaad^  ^^  He  had  always  wished  u^ 
stand  well  with  the  right  honourable  gentlaiian.     He  re- 
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membered  the  day  he  had  first  congratulated  the  house  on 
the  acquifiition  of  his  abilities.  It  had  been  his  pride  to 
fight  side  by  side  with  him  the  battles  of  the  constitution^ 
Httle  thinking  that  he  would  one  day  lend  himself  to  be  the 
instrument  of  that  secret  influence  which  they  had  both 
combated  so  successfully.  He  might  have  been  prepared 
to  find  a  formidable  rival  in  the  right  honourable 
gentleman— a  rival  that  would  leave  him  far  behind  in  the 
pursuit  of  glory — ^but  he  never  could  have  expected  that  he 
could  have  descended  so  low  as  to  be  the  court  persecutor  of 
any  man.  He  &ncied  that  he  saw  in  him  so  much  generosity 
of  soul,  so  much  elevation  of  mind,  that  so  grovelling  a  passion 
ad  malice  could  not  have  found  an  asylum  in  his  breast. 
He  saw  plainly  that  it  was  a  pecuniary  contest,  and  that  his 
friends  were  to  be  tired  out  by  the  expense  of  it.  The 
scrutiny  on  both  sides  could  not  cost  lees  than  thirty  thou- 
sand pousds  sterling  a-year.  This  was  enough  to  shake  the 
best  fortunes.  His  own  last  shilling  might  easily  be  got  at,  for 
he  was  poor ;  but,  little  as  he  had,  he  would  spend  it  to  the 
last  shilling.  If,  in  the  end,  he  should  lose  his  election,  it 
would  not  be  through  want  of  a  legal  minority,  but  through 
want  of  money !  and  thus  would  he,  perhaps,  be  deprived  of 
his  right,  and  the  electors  of  Westminster  of  the  man  of 
their  choice,  because  he  was  not  able  to  carry  on  a  pecuniary 
contest  with  the  treasury." 

Pitt  replied  to  these  severe  strictures  in  terms  equally  severe 
and  more  causticly  insulting.  He  declared  that  Fox  was  "  mad 
with  desperation  and  disappointment ;  "  and  he  continued, 
with  a  cold,  sneering  air,  ^'  I  say,  nevertheless,  I  am  not 
susprised  that  he  should  pretend  to  be  the  butt  of  ministerial 
persecution;  and  if,  by  striving  to  excite  the  public  com- 
passion, he  should  seek  to  reinstate  himself  in  that  popu- 
larity which  he  once  enjoyed,  but  which  he  so  unhappily  has 
forfeited— for  it  is  the  best  and  most  ordinary  resource  of 
theae  political  apostates  to  court  and  offer  themselves  to  per- 
secution, for  the  sake  of  the  popular  predilection  and  pity 
which  usually  fall  upon  persecuted  men— it  becomes  worth 
their  while  to  sufier  for  a  time  political  martyrdom,  for  the 
sake  of  the  canonisation  that  awaits  the  suffering  martyr ; 
and  I  make  no  doubt  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  so 
much  penetration,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  passive 
virtue  about  him,  that  he  would  be  glad  not  only  to  seem  a 
poor,  injured,  persecuted  man,  but  he  would  gladly  seek  an 
opportunity  of  even  really  suffering  a  little  persecution,  if  it 
be  possible  to  find  such  an  opportunity." 

This  was  bitingly  pungent  satire  in  a  nuin  who  really  was 
all  the  time  oppressing  his  defeated  rival  with  all  the  power 
of  the  treasury  and  the  secret  approbation  of  the  crown. 
Pitt  was  an  able,  but  fax  from  a  generous,  man,  and  it  was 
now  hiB  policy  to  degrade  and  irritate  Fox,  till  he  caused 
bim  to  further  injure  himself  by  rash  and  impetuous  con- 
duct. But  Pitt's  wisdom,  though  of  the  sucoeasfnlly 
^worldly  sort,  was  not  of  the  highest  and  more  intrinsic 
kind,  as  this  country  has  since  had  to  acknowledge  and 
beavily  pay  for,  and  in  this  instance  he  pushed  his  revenge 
2t  Uttle  too  far. 

On  the  18th  of  February  colonel  Fitzpatrick,  Fox*s  most 
intiiQate  friend,  presented  another  petition  from  the  electors 
<y£  Westminster,  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  in  cense- 
rs iience  of  new  facts  having  come  to  light,  but  lord  Frederick 


Campbell,  on  the  part  of  government,  moved  that  such 
counsel  should  not  argue  against  thel^;aIityof  the  scrutiny. 
The  counsel,  on  being  admitted,  refused  to  plead  under  such 
restrictions.  The  house  then  called  in  the  high  bailiff,  and 
demanded  what  the  new  facts  were  on  which  the  petition 
was  based,  and  he  admitted  that  they  were,  that  the  party 
of  ]^Ir.  Fox  had  offered  to  take  the  scrutiny  in  the  parishes 
of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  alone,  where  Mr.  Fox^ 
interest  was  the  weakest,  in  order  to  bring  the  scrutiny  to 
an  end,  and  that  Sir  Cecil  Wray  had  declined  the  offer. 
Colonel  Fitzpatrick  then  moved  that  the  high  bailiff  should 
be  directed  to  make  a  return,  according  to  the  lists  on  the 
close  of  the  poll  on  the  17th  of  May  last.  This  motion  w«a 
lost,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  mne,  showing  that  tlie 
opinion  of  the  house  was  £ttt  running  against  the  Tiew 
mimster,  and  on  the  drd  of  March  alderman  Sawbridge  put 
the  same  question  again,  when  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  Uiirty-eight.  It  was  dear  that  the  government  pressure 
could  be  carried  no  further.  Sawbridge  moved  that  the 
original  motion  should  be  put,  and  it  was  carried  without  a 
division.  The  next  day  the  return  was  inade,  and  Fox  and 
lord  Hood  were  seated  as  the  members  for  Westminster. 

Fox  immediately  moved  that  the  proceedings  on  this  case 
should  be  expunged  from  the  journals,  but  without  success. 
He  also  commenced  an  action  against  the  high  bailiff  for  not 
returning  him  at  the  proper  time,  wh&OL  duly  elected  by  a 
minority  of  votes.  He  laid  his  damages  at  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  trial  came  on  before  lord  Lough- 
borough, formerly  Mr.  Wedderbum,  in  June  of  the 
following  year,  1786,  when  the  jury  gave  him  immediately 
a  verdict,  but  only  for  two  thousand  pounds,  which  he  said 
should  be  distributed  amongst  the  charities  of  Westminster. 
Thus  ended  this  truly  unconstitutional  attempt  on  the  part 
of  government  to  deprive  a  hostUe  member  of  his  seat,  but 
not  with  it  ended  the  vexations  and  unworthy  artifices  of 
Pitt  to  irritate  and  obstruct  his  opponents.  The  method 
which  continued  to  disgrace  the  house  of  commons  to  a  late 
period  of  coughing,  hemming,  and  making  all  sorts  of  noises, 
was  now  shamelessly  practised  by  the  mkisterial  members 
to  drown  the  voices  of  the  opposition  xnenRiers,  and  led  to 
scenes  of  much  angry  violence.  Pre-eminent  amongst  the 
tory  members  in  this  dirty  work  of  government  was  Mr. 
Rolle,  member  for  Devonshire,  the  hero  of  "•  The  RoUiad," 
and  afterwards  made  lord  Rolle  by  Pitt  for  these  and  other 
services  not  more  creditable. 

The  king's  speech,  at  the  opening  of  this  session,  recom- 
mended a  consideration  of  the  trade  and  general  condition 
of  Ireland;  and  indeed  it  was  time,  for  the  concessions 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Rockingham  ministry  had  only 
created  a  momentary  tranquillity.  The  volunteers  retaining 
their  arms  in  their  hands  ftf^r  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  were  evidently  bent  on  imitating  the  proceedings  of 
the' Americans.  In  September,  1783,  delegates  from  all  the 
volunteer  corps  in  Ireland  met  at  Duugannon,  representing 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  who  passed  resolutions  declaring 
their  independence  6f  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain.  A 
circumstance  which  greatly  interested  the  protestant  party 
at  that  moment,  was  a  proposal  of  a  large  body  cf  natives 
of  Geneva,  who  were  at  feud  with  their  feUow-citizens  en 
political  and  religious  questions,  to  settle  in  Ireland.     The 
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idea  of  receiviog  a  nfuu&eooA  popvlstion  ef  piot6Bt«at  ve- 
puUiioftQS  waB  pftftjenkrly  agreeable  to  the  Irish  protostaatB ; 
and  it  was  oontemplated  to  advance  fifty  thoosand  pounds  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  settle  them  on  a  grant  of  crown  landB 
in  the  coonty  of  Waterfofd,  near  the  eonflueaoe  of  the 
rivacB  Barrow  and  Sair,  there  oaUed  Faasage,  and  to  give  it 
the  name  of  New  Geneva.  But  it  was  aoon.  fbond  that  the 
(lemandB  of  the  Swiss  were  inadmianble,  £ot  thoy  indsted  on 
bving  govwnod  by  their  own  kws,  and  upon  having  never- 
tkelees  repreaentstEvea  in  parimment.  The  soheme  was  there- 
fore abandoned. 

There  were,  in  f^ust,  ample  eiements  of  disquiet  in  the 
native  popnlation  without  any  fresh  infusion  of  republican 
foreigners.  The  delegate  at  Dungannon  elaimed  the  right 
to  reform  the  national  parbament,  and  appointed  a  con- 
vention to  meet  in  Dublin  in  the  month  of  November, 
cont^isting  of  delegates  fiN)m  the  whole  voiimteer  army  in 
Ireliutd.  Aooordingly,  on  the  10th  of  November,  the  great 
convention  met  in  Dublin,  and  held  their  meetings  in  the 
Eoyal  Exchange.  They  demanded  a  thorough  remodeOing 
of  the  Irish  oonatitation.  They  declared  the  Irish  house  g£ 
commons  was  wholly  independent  of  the  people ;  that  its 
tei'm  of  dncation  was  equally  unoonstitutional ;  and  they 
passed  aealoue  votes  of  thanks  to  their  fiiends  in  England. 
These  fnends  were  the  ultca-reformen  of  England,  who 
liad  fredy  tenderer!  the  Irieb  rafofmers  their  advice  and 
Bvmpatliy.  The  Hev.  Christopher  Wyvill,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  Yorkshire  association,  had  ooanaeiled  them 
to  avoid  uaiver8.tl  su^age,  but  to  admit  aa  Sectors  all  who 
possessed  property,  hom'over  small,  all  wiio  paid  taxes,  all 
copyholders  and  leaseiiolders  for  terms  exceeding  thirty 
years,  of  a  yearly  vahie  of  forty  ebillinga,  not  excepting 
catholics,  but  stiii  to  exclude  eatliolicq  finm  the  low«r  house 
itself.  Lord  Effingham  gave  them  a  plan  of  very  extended 
b<H'ough  refonn;  but  the  duke  of  fiichmood  not  only 
adviasd  univenad  socage,  but  annual  pariiaments! 
Catholics  w«re  to  enjoy  these  privileges ;  but  ballot  was  to 
be  rejected.  Drs.  Jebb  and  Price  and  major  Cartwright 
recommended  simakriy  extensive  schemes  of  reform  to  them. 

T]>e  Irish  peopre  were  ready  to  ht'l  the  delegates  as  their 
true  parliament,  and  tlie  regular  parliament  as  prctenderB. 
Within  the  pariiament  houas  itself  the  most  violent  con- 
tentions were  exhibited  betwixt  the  partisans  of  the  volun- 
teer pariiament  and  the  more  orthoddx  reformers.  Henry 
Flood  was  the  prominent  advocate  of  the  extreme  movement, 
and  Gratian,  who  regarded  this  agitation  as  certain  to  end 
only  in  fresh  coercion,  instead  of  augmented  liberty  for 
Ireland,  Tehemently  opposed  it. 

On  the  29*  of  November  Flood  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
ill  a  bill  for  the  more  equal  representation  of  the  people. 
This  was  the  scheme  of  the  volunteer  parliament,  and  all  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  who  were  members  of  the  house, 
or  had  procured  admitt«nee  as  spectators,  appealed  in 
uniform.  The  tempest  that  arose  is  described  as  something 
torriiic.  The  orders  of  the  house,  the  rules  of  debate,  the 
very  rules  of  ordinary  conduct  amongst  gentlemen,  were 
utt^y  disregarded.  The  fory  on  both  sides  was  unoon- 
trollabie.  When  he  could  be  heard,  Yelverton,  the  attorney- 
general,  vodlerated,  "We  do  not  sit  here  to  register  the 
edicts  of  another  assemUy,  or  to  reo«ve  directions  at  the 


point  of  the  bayonet.    So  long  as  the  vokmteers  confined 

themselves  to  their  first  tine  of  conduct,  it  was  their  gloiy 

to  preserve  domestic  peace,  to  render  their  country  fcrmid- 

able  to  f<Hieign  enemies,  to  aid  the  civil  magistratea,  and  to 

support  parliament.     They  were  then  entitled  to  apphane, 

I  and  commanded  respect ;  but  when  they  £arm  thennelvcs 

into  a  ooAveniiott,   and  with  that  rude   instrument,  the 

bayonet,  probe  and  explore  the  constitution,  whidi  it  iv- 

quires  the  nicest  hands  to  touch,  respect  and  veneration  fm* 

them  are  destroyed.     K  it  be  averred  that  this  propositi' ::, 

I  originating  with  them,  can  be  carried,  it  decides  the  question 

I  whether  the  house  or  the  convention  represents  the  peo|  >^ 

and  whether  parliament  or  the  volunteers  are  to  be  obe^*  .*' 

;     Flood  declared,  in  reply,  that  this  was  the  voice  of  the 

I  people,  and  that  it  was  opposed  because  it  was  said  to  be  the 

I  demand  of  the  vohinteeia ;  but  the  people  and  the  volunteer: 

were  the  same,  and  that  his  propoBitioos  had  been  made 

constitutional  by  every  act  exoept  that  of  their  adoption  hf  ^ 

I  that  house,  which,  indeed,  was  not  necessary,  as  they  had 

the  full  assent  of  the  people.    The  motion  was  indignaniiy 

rejected  by  one  hundred    and   fifty  HKven  votes   against 

seventy-seven ;  and  the  house  immediatdy  voted  a  cordiai 

address  to  his  mi^jesty,  declaring  liieir  perfect  satisfaetion  in 

the  blessingB  enjoyed  under  his  most  auspidous  reign,  and 

the  present  happy  constitution,  and  their  determination  to 

support  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.      Hie  house 

then  ac^oumed. 

But  the  national  convention  immediate^  agreed  to  t 
counter  address,  in  which  they  denied  the  intentions  of 
revolution  hnputed  to  them,  and  profeaMd  the  wannest 
loyalty.    This   did    not,   however,  prevent  the  voluntaer 
i  bodies  eontintiing  their  high  pretensioos.    They  pro£eflRd 
to  have  saved  the  country,  and  they  ckimed  to  govern  it 
They  were  instructing  all  that  ihey  couid  in  the  us?  ::i 
arms,  and  catfaotios  aiid  protesttmte  forgot  tiieir  dtfEereooe: 
I  in  the  ardow  of  this  object.    The  elective  franchise  inn 
demanded  by  the  vnianteerB  ibr  pe(^  of  all  rdigioos 
persuasionB.     On  the  13th  of  Jiarch,  Mr.  Flood  introdiToed 
his  bin  onoe  more,  fix*  equalising  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament,     it  proposed  to  aboliah  the  right  of 
boroughs  altogether  to  send  members,  and  to  pboe  the 
frandiise  in  the  people  at  large.     Sir  Jdm  fitzgibbon,  the 
attorney  - genoiki,    stoutly  opposed  it;  Grattan  dissented 
from  it,  and  it  was  thrown  out  on  the  motion  to  oonunit  it. 

Exasperated  at  the  failure  of  this  meaaura,  a  furious  mob 
broke  into  the  Iririi  house  of  ootnmons  on  the  15th  ci 
April,  but  they  were  soon  qudkd,  and  two  of  the  ring- 
leaders seiaed.  The  magistrates  of  DuUin  were  cftosured  for 
observing  the  gathering  of  the  mob,  and  taking  no  messures 
to  prevent  its  outbreak.  The  printer  and  supposed 
publisher  of  the  ^^  Volunteers*  Jounud  *'  were  caDed  before 
the  house  and  reprimanded,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  and 
passed,  to  render  publishers  more  amenable  to  the  law.  Tb? 
spirit  of  vic^nce  still  raged  through  the  country.  Tumul- 
tuous associations  were  formed  under  the  name  of  Aggre- 
gate Bodies.  Some  adopted  the  North  American  system  cf 
tarring  and  feathering  their  victims ;  some,  moredesperateh' 
i  inhuman,  called  themselves  houghers,  and  deliberate?T 
I  maimed  the  objects  of  their  vengeance,  particidarly  soldierr. 
I  It  was  found  necessary  to  pass  an  act  to  restrain  tfa^^ir 
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TkkauDtj  and  to  make  iicovisioii  for  it&  crii>pl€d  vietuae. 
'Ihe  ]ocil4BeateBaafc  kinis^  \raa  insslted  bj  tbem^  aod  the 
Whitd»eif8  once  more  cuae  &rtk  and  renewed  tbeir 
atrocities.  MeoDft  yf&9r  taken  for  ameokb^g  another  oeo- 
greu  in  Dublin.  Ihesj  inoBted  that  t^  aherii&  aLould  eall 
meetingB  for  the  ekctiioxi  of  delegates  to  the  coagretis. 

These  eirciUDStaaees:  roiBBd  the  attention  of  l^t^  irho 
iostmeted  the  attorney-general  to  -warn  the  aheiifs  against 
asT  eomphance  ivith  tittse  demands ;  and  the  skeEiff  o£  the 
coanij  oi  Ditbttn  haidng^  already^  complied^  wm  ptoBecnted^ 
fined  fire  marka^  and  eonftned  ibr  a  week.  Bat  tUs 
formidabJie  agitation  iras  soddeBly  shorn  of  its  most 
meuacing  phases  in  a  imniwr  vhidh  could  not  have  been 
foreseen.  The  qnesfcioit  of  the^eatkcUe  diaabilitieB  waa  intro- 
dticed  into  the  disetiBBtoaa  of  the  Tolonteer  meetings.,  and  so 
completely  broke  up  their  great  military  body,  "  that,"  says 
Plowden,  "constituted  and  organised  as  they  were,  for- 
midable in  numbers,  fierce  in  debate,  rigorous  in  resolution, 
commanded  and  directed  by  noblemen  of  high  rank,  and 
regarded  with  affection  by  one  party  and  alarm  by  the 
other,  they  disappeared  like  a  b«bbfe  on  the  fiice  of  a  stream. 
At  night  they  existed  with  all  their  attnlmteB  of  power  and 
their  claims  to  reqpeet;  cm  ikt  Iblfewiiig  day,  the  room  of 
their  a^SMaUy  was  akat,  tihttr  cokms  waved  no  more,  their 
uniform  no  longer  was  aecB  in  tW  streets,  and  the  body, 
\vithout  fonMd  older  or  notke,  was  disbanded." 

The  eoBgrei%  which  met  la  October,  was  but  pMrtially 
attended,  fMsed  9em»  Strang  resolutions,  and  then  peace 
ably  ac^omed.  Bat  cemmeicial  and  mamdhetonng  das- 
tress  was  severe  in  the  eoantrj,  and  tibe  nmemi^yed  -work- 
men ikeked  into  Dnhfin  and  the  o4her  fakigetowns,  denaudr 
iiig  rdief  and  menaeiny'  the  pofiee,  and  diresting  tiheir  ftiry 
against  aQ  goods  imported  firotn  England.  On  the  2ad  of 
January,  17^»  another  etmgrcai  sate  in  Dnbtinf  conaisting^ 
of  delegalea  from  twmtjf-aeven  ooanties^  and  amemnttng 
to  about  two  hundied  individnak.  They  held  adjourned 
meetings,  and  eeiahliflhed  coResponding  committees  in 
imitation  of  thebr  great  moddi^  the  AmecicaBB.  In  truth, 
many  of  the  leaden  of  these  present  movements  drew  their 
inspiration  now  firom.  Aiaefkanr«piblif.an  correqwndents,  as 
they  did  afterwards  from  those  of  France,  by  whom  they 
were  eventually  excited  to  rebelli#n. 

The  government  of  England  saw  the  necessity  of  coming 
tn  aoioe  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  Irish  commerce,  which 
should  remove  the  distress,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  dis- 
ordedt.  The  Irish  goverament,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
F.ngliah  administratiou^  sent  over  coaunisBioners  to  consult 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London,  and  certain  terms  being 
agreed  upon,  these  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Orde,  the 
secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
taoii&,  on  .the  7th  of  Fehroary.  These  were,  tliat  all  articles 
uot  ol  the  growth  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  sliould  be 
iiuported  into  each  country  from  the  other^  under  the  same 
ivgulatioHS  and  duties  as  were  imposed  on  direct  importa- 
ti^>u.  and  with  the  same  drawbacks ;  that  all  prohibitions 
^''^  eitber  country  against  the  importation  of  articles  grown, 
Krixlucedf  or  manufactured  in  the  other  should  be  rescinded, 
Au<i  the  duties  equali&ssd.  There  were  some  other  resolutions 
'('^44ting  to  internal  taxation,  to  facilitate  the  com  trade, 
r»ii.l  some  det^ails  in  foreign  and  international  commerce. 


These,,  after  some  dobate,  were  paesad  on  the  11  th^  and, 
being  agned  to  by  the  ktrds,  wese  teanmitlfld  to-  England. 

On  the  22iad  of  Fehniary  the  English  house  ol  emamomi 
resolved  itseli  iiUo  a  committee^  on  the  motion  of  Pitt^  to 
consider  these  resohitiioiBS.  Pitt  s^&  with  umch  libeisaliiy 
oi  the  oleL  iiestrictive  jeak}u^  towardb  Ibehmdi  lie  deeland 
that  it  WV5  a  system  abonkinable  and  impohiliB ;  that  to 
study  the  heaafict  of  one  poctnm  of  th«  empire  at  l^e 
expenaa  of  aoetherwaanoit  promoting  the- real  pooiperity  of 
the  empire  at  laiga.  He  conftended  thart  there  waa  nothing 
in  the  present  prc^posala  to>  ahixm  the*  Bdtiah  naaa&etmrer 
or  tnder.  Goedsy  the  piroduoe  of  Euiope,  mi^t  now  l^e 
imported  thaoqgh  Jselaad  into  Brilain  by  aorthonky  of  the 
navigafltioa  act.  The  present  ptoforiidfm  went  to  alky\v 
Iidand  to  import  and  then  to  eacport  the  ;Mn)duci&  of  oar 
colonies  in  Africa  and  America  into  Great  Britain.  Beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  Straits  of  Maghellan,  they 
could  not  go,  on  account  of  the  monopoly  granted  to  the 
East  India  Company. 

Delay  was  demanded,  to  hear  what  was  the  feeling  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  Engiland,  and  these  soon 
poured  in  petitions  against  these  iiWMiiimiiu  frx>m  Liver- 
poolr  Manchester,  and  other  piaeca;  oaieof  them,  from  the 
manufactures,  beisag  signed  kif  eighty  thousand 
After  two  months  had  been  spent  in  receiving 
petitions,  hearing  evidence  and  frwwiT,  Mr.  Pitt 
introdaeei  his  pnqpomtioMB  on  the  litlk  of  Sh^.  It  was 
then  lonnd  thai  ^e  English  inteiotBy  an  nsnd,  had 
trinmpfaed  orar  the  ministerial  int»tion(  of  benefiting 
Iveiand.  Not  only  was  Ireland  to  be  bound  tn  fiumsh,  in 
return  for  these  concessiaus,  a  fijiad  contRbafcion  oaik  of  the 
snzpkis  of  the  hcseefitaiy  revenne  towasds  defita^iag  the 
cxpensea  of  prateetmg  the  genend  CQwmeiee,  bnt  to  adopt 
whatever  navigation  kws  the  British  patfiaawnt  might 
hereafter  cnaet.  Ijo/rd  North  and  Fox  opposed  these 
pn^MMitioBa,  on  the  groand  that  the  eheapnem  of  labour  in 
Irriaad  wonld  give  that  conn^  an  advantage  over  the 
mann£»eturers  in  this.  The  rescdataoDB  were  at  %ngth 
earned  both  in  ti»a  committee  and  in  tk»  honse  at  large 
on  the  2^h  of  Ja^.  ^ 

Bofc  the  akeratioBa  wore  ftial  to  the  measure  in  Ireland. 
Instead  now  of.being  the  resolutions  passed  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament, they  embraced  restrictive  ones  originating  in  the 
English  parliament — a  point  on  which  the  Irish  were  most 
jealous,  and  determined  not  to  give  way.  No  sooner  did 
Mr.  Orde,  the  original  introducer  of  the  resolutions  to  the 
Irish  parliament,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  announce  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  them  as  tbey  now  stood,  than  Flood, 
Grattan,  and  Dennis  Browne  declared  the  thing  impossible  ; 
that  Ireland  never  would  surrender  its  birthright  of  legislat- 
ing for  herself.  Mr.  Orde,  however,  persisted  in  demanding 
leave  to  introduce  a  bill  founded  on  these  resolutions,  and 
this  he  did  on  the  12th  of  August.  Flood  attacked  the  pro- 
posal with  the  utmost  vehemence.  He  exclaimed:  *'Iam 
content  to  be  a  fellow -subject  of  my  countrymen,  but  not 
their  fellow -slave.  If  you  give  leave  to  bring  in  such  a  bill, 
you  are  no  longer  a  parliament :  I  will  no  longer  consider 
you  so.  Meet  it,  then,  boldly,  and  not  like  dastards  fearful 
to  guard  your  rights,  and,  though  you  talk  loudly  to  your 
wives  and  children,  trembling  at  a  foreign  nation."  Grattan, 
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Currao,  and  others  declared  tkat  the  Irish  parliament  could 
hear  no  resolutions  but  those  which  they  themselves  had 
sanctioned.  Accordingly,  though  Mi,  Orde  carried  his  per- 
mission to  introduce  his  bill,  it  was  only  by  a  majority  of 
nineteen,  and  under  such  opposition 'that,  on  the  15th,  he 
moved  to  have  it  prhited  for  the  information  of  the  country, 
but  announced  that  he  should  proceed  no  further  in  it  at 
present.  This  was  considered  as  a  total  abandonment  of 
the  measure,  and  there  was  a  general  rejoicing  as  for  a 
national  deliverance,  and  Dublin  was  illuminated.  But  in 
the  country  the  spirit  of  agitation  on  the  subject  remained : 
the  non-importation  associations  were  renewed,  in  imitation 
of  the  proceedings  in  Boston,  and  the  most  dreadful  menaces 
were  uttered  against  all  who  should  dare  to  import  manu- 
factured goods  from  England.    The  consequences  were  the 


suggest  such  a  motion."  His  plan  consiated  in  transferring 
the  franchise  from  thirty-six  rotten  boroughs  to  the  counties, 
giving  the  copyholders  the  right  to  vote.  This  plan  would 
confer  seventy-two  additional  members  on  the  counties,  and 
thus,  in  fact,  strengthen  the  representation  of  the  landed 
interest  at  the  expense  of  the  towns ;  and  he  proposed  to 
compensate  the  boroughs  so  disfiranchised  by  money.  'Wil- 
berforce,  Dundas,  and  Fox  spoke  in  favour  of  the  bill; 
Burke  spoke  against  it.  Many  voted  against  it,  on  account 
of  the  compensation  offered,  Mr.  Bankes  remarking  that  Pitt 
was  paying  for  what  he  declared,  under  any  circumstances, 
unsaleable.  The  motion  was  lost  by  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  against  one  hundred  and  seventy- four. 

But  though  Pitt  ceased  to  be  a  parliamentary  reformer — 
and,  by  degrees,  became  the  most  determined  opponent  of  all 
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stoppage  of  trade— especially  in  the  sea  ports— the  increase 
of  distress  and  of  riots,  and  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  be 
kept  under  arms  in  Dublin  and  other  towns  to  prevent  out- 
breaks. 

Before  the  Irish  affairs  were  done  with,  Pitt  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  his  promised  reform  bill.  If  Pitt  was  yet 
really  desirous  of  reforming  parliament,  it  was  the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  he  showed  it,  and  it  may  reasonably  be 
believed  that  he  introduced  this  measure  more  for  a  show  of 
con^sistency  than  for  any  other  purpose.  He  had  taken  no 
active  steps  to  prepare  a  majority  for  the  occasion ;  every 
<oae  was  left  to  do  as  he  thought  best,  and  his  opening 
observations  showed  that  he  was  by  no  means  sanguine  as 
to  the  measure  passing  the  house :  "  The  number  of  gentle-  j 
men,'^  he  said,  *^  who  are  hostile  to  reform  are  a  phalanx 
which  ought  to  give  alarm  to  any  individual  upon  rising  to  | 


reform — he,  yet  made  an  immediate  movement  for  adminis- 
trative reform.  He  took  up  the  plans  of  Burke,  praying  for 
a  commifision  to  iuquire  into  the  fees,  gratuities,  perqmsite^ 
and  emoluments  which  are,  or  have  lately  been  reodved  in 
the  various  public  offices,  with  reference  to  abuses  existing 
in  the  same.  He  stated  that,  akeady— actbg  on  the  infor- 
mation of  the  reports  of  the  board  of  commissioners  appointed 
in  lord  North's  time  ^  fixed  salaries,  instead  of  fto  and 
poundages,  had  been  introduced  in  the  office  of  the  land-tax, 
and  the  post-office  had  been  so  improved  as  to  return  now 
weeklyin  to  the  treasury  three  thousand  pounds  sterling,  instead 
of  seven  hundred  sterling.  Similar  regulations  he  proposed  to 
introduce  into  the  pay-office,  the  navy  and  ordnance  office. 
He  stated,  also,  that  he  had,  when  out  of  office,  asserted  that 
no  less  than  forty- four  millions  sterling  remained  unaccounted 
for  by  men  who  had  been  in  dlffSerent  offices.     He  was  ridi- 
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uuied  for  that  statement,  and  it  was  treated  as  a  chimera ; 
but  already  twenty -seven  millions  of  such  defalcations  had 
been  traced,  and  a  baboee  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-fseren 
thousand  pounds  ster&Bg  w»  on  the  point  of  being  paid  in. 
In  fact,  the  state  of  tliie  jgufgiuuent  offioee  was,  at  that  time, 
as  it  had  l<»ag  been,  such  that  it  was  next  to  impoawiWe  for 
any  one  to  get  any  business  transacted  there  withowt  bribing 
hearily.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  motion  was  strongly 
opposed,  but  it  was  carried,  and  Mr.  Francis  Baring  and  the 
two  other  comptrollers  of  army  accounts  were  appointed  the 
commiaBioners. 

Pitt  announced  his  scheme  of  a  sinking  fund  by  appro- 
priatillg  surplus  revenue  to  the  liquidation  of  the  national 
debt.  The  scheme  was,  in  reality,  that  of  Dr.  Price,  an 
eminent  dissenting  minister,  and  friend  of  Dr.  Priestly. 
This,  however,  he  deferred  to  the  next  session,  but  proceeded 
at  once  to  lay  on  new  taxes  with  that  unhesitating  facility 
for  which  he  became  more  and  more  famous.  He  wanted  to 
raise  fear  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  steriing  a-jear, 
and  his  taxes  were  all  laid  oil  the  iudnHrious,  and  som  of 
them  on  the  very  pocMmt:  a  aiamp  doty  on  ^oine%  on 
post-^oiBBa,  pawnhKolom'  fiGnaB,  and  hawlun'  fiences; 
but  the  BOBt  obyectioBable,  ytfcapis  were  tfaoaa  on  xaeat 
semntB,  os  whom  he  jwyrf  to  levy  thirt^f-ftie  thouaattd 
pomtds  sterliiig,.  wmA  am.  vomea  servaote  caw  bandied  and 
forty  thooHBd  pmoA  Btedmg.  Thii;f  were  ail  carried. 
Some  of  tiHK  wave  so  impopolBE,  or  ■»  aapoafiiabie,  tfaat 
they  wen  soon  repealed  igia'a 

Oar  lelalious  with  HoOnid  were  saw  bioqgiit  ando* 
notice  ef  piriianeiit.  The  Dnfcd.  had  been,  severely  p«Bk> 
i^fesd  fi>t  their  ingratitude  ta  aa  in  tke  late  war.  Ha>'nig 
I'eoetved  from  England  the  iMat  eaitraonfinary  and  un* 
selfish  aid  against  the  afctaBfte  of  Lotus  SIT.  to  swalbw 
up  their  country,  laving-  been  hraa^  triumphantly  out 
of  that,  to  thenif  othenriae  orerwfcelmiDg  eonfiiet,  on  tiie 
very  fiiat  cq^portnnity  of  showing  a  due  sease  of  the  bene^t^ 
<at  the  peraoBsion  ef  their  old  antagonist,.  Franee,  still  timi 
most  dtngerous  TW%hhour,  and  inetigated  by  a  base  ho{w  of 
deatrGjing  our  powo*  at  aea,  and  with  it  our  rivahT-  hi 
comnMrce,  as  well  as  of  pOBseaftiug  themselves  of  a  good 
rslisre  of  our  foangn  poflseasione,  east  and  west,  they  joined 
France  and  Spam,  agaimt  xml,  The  consequence  was  that 
their  fleet  waa  soon  ahnoet  earkirely  destroyed^  and  ti^r  TTest 
Indian  Idands  captured  by  oa.  France^  their  new  ally,  had 
taken  senoe  of  these  from  ae ;  but,  on  the  peace,  re£c»ed  to 
return  them  to  Aeir  belyied  aUiea^  the  right  owners.  Thos 
deaenreAj  weakened  and  hunuliatedf  Holland  waa  still 
further  {laxalysed  bj  internal  faetion.  There  was  the 
faeti(m  of  the  hoase  ok  Orange,  whiek  stood  by  the  stadt- 
hoWer;  and  the  Fren^  frctam,  which  was  in  \4olent  oppo- 
Mtio&totke  iamae  of  Orange.  The  Orangeiats  aceosed  the 
Fren^  faction  ol  enooweaging  the  deeigDa  of  France,  ef 
opening  the  country  ta  the  inftaencea  of  that  moat  daz^emn 
nation,  and  to  a  democratic  licence  whkk  iwroared  the  hopea 
of  an  aml>ftif)«»  and  wnacrnpnlons  neighbour.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  democratic  party  accused  the  Orangeists  of  aiming 
at  monarchy,  and  thus  crushing  for  ever  the  ancient  hberties 
of  Holland.  The  eyes  of  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  were  fully 
observant  of  this  condition  of  weakness  and  disorganisation, 
and  he  determined  to  profit  by  it.     Joseph  was  a  man  of 


many  right  and  liberal  ideas ;  he  was  a  great  reformer,  but 
rash,  and  therefore  unsuccessful  in  that  character ;  and  1.. 
waa,  at  the  same  time,  amlHtioaa^  which  made  him,  lil.^ 
all  ambitious  of  aggrandJu^nept,  unprincipled.  He  was  in 
chx»  alhnnce  with  France,  kis  sister,  Marie  Antoinette, 
being  queen  ^  he  therefore  cakolated  that  France  wocdd  nut 
intetfere  with  his  proeeedzag  agamst  tiie  Ihitch,  and  fug- 
land,  the  great  naval  power,  which,  more  than  all  others, 
could  have  defeated  his  piansy  was  uttedy  aSenated  from 
the  Dutch  by  their  ingtatitode. 

Joseph  therefore  deteraiuted  to  thaow  down  that  great 
barrier  of  fortified  towns  betwixt  BoSuid  and  Flaadcis, 
which  William  IH.  of  EngbBMl  and  Marlborough  hacl 
established,  and  which,  at  the  same  tiaie,  constituted  the 
strongest  barrier  against  French  inroads,  open  up  the  whole 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  Austria,  and  establish 
Antwerp  and  Ostend  as  great  co«Mn»cial  ports  and 
most  damaging  rivals  c^  the  Dutck.  On  pvetence  that  the 
Dutch  were  sofEering  the  fortifications  to  f^sdl  to  deaiy, 
and  that  he  could  kmaself  defaad  the  frontien  from  auy 
attacks  of  Fzanoe^  hie  eutend  tke  banmr  towns,  destrovjevl 
the  fcrtifications,  and  sold  the  mnterialai.  The  Datch  sent 
cemmriaskmeEB  to  Brnmeln  to  lemoaatMate  with  tke  Austrian 
am^rities;  bnithese  ware  cbi^Bpoded  and  free^  aggressions 
mada^  The  AiBtriana  wamd  Ihe  iort  of  Old  Lilo,  pulk^l 
down  the  Dotck  flag  on  other  parta  ef  the  frontie:,  seized 
on  tka  oM  eaby  of  MamUiihfe  and  the  eomfery  sonad,  and 
claimed  fisll  and  free  navigatiim  of  Ae  Sdieldtr  spile  of  the 
haixier  tieaky. 

Jn  this  dSenuna»  frding.  AeuMeliua  nndbie  to  cope  with 
AuBtieiay  the  Doti^  tJ^vw  tkemadfea  into  tibe  arms  of 
Fianeer  wkwk,  notwitibtandiBg  tka  aDiance  witk  Josei  h. 
entered  into  n  treaty  of  nwitHaT  d^enee.  Jawiph  put  au 
army  of  sixty  thooaand  men  on  anyrrh,  lor  t^  OGisyation  ui 
his  nsurpaitbua  ut  Iloikafed,  hut  wmter  setting  in  before 
the  anrnd  o£  the  news  of  the  Dntdi  and  French  treaty, 
caused  the  troops  to  halt.  *  Meantnne,  the  ashiy  ambitious 
moveasents  of  Joseph  had  raiBed  op  povtrfrd  o^)oiieuu 
He  was  imnd  to  be  endeavonzing  to  esdhange  im  Austrian 
NethciiandB  with  the  deetor  of  Bavaria  £or  his  dheetorate. 
This  would  bnwe  addid  aH  Bavaria  to  Anstria,  and  have 
ccanpfetdy  destroyed  the  halanee  of  power  in  Ae  German 
empire.  Thda  xovaed  the  aiaon  of  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
who»  tikOB^  he  had  rdbaad  erocy  overtaie  of  zcoonciliation 
with  the  kin0i(  of'En^^and  mact  they  nspixnted  Austria 
againat  him,  now  did  not  hewitate  to  appty  to  Cveorge  Ulf 
as  eleetor  of  Hanover,  in  common  with  the  other  German 
poweiB,.  to  form  an  alfiaaee  lor  the  preaervation  of  the  in* 
t^lrity  (^  Germany . 

Compelled  to  deast  in  this  quarter,  Joseph  was  now  glad 
to  sonender  hia  plaaa  of  cqpemng  the  navigniian  of  the 
Scfaekb,  except  to  his  own  dombtions ;  to  sorrc-nder 
Maestricht ;  to  abandon  the  right  of  the  navigation  of  ihu 
Meuse,  whieh  he  next  claimed,  and  simply  to  aooept  ten 
millions  of  gilders  (mne  hundnd  and  sixteen  thousand  sax 
hundred  and  sixty-six  pooncfe),  on  the  plea  of  injuries  sus- 
tained, two  millions  of  which  (one  hundred  and  eighty -three 
thousand  poands)  the  French  paid,  being  highly  delighted 
with  their  achievement  of  the  treaty  wath  Holland  and  the 
destruction  of  the  barrier  treaty,    Joseph  was  also  allowed 
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to  retain  ^le  f:>r^  of  Old  Lffio  tatd  lirf IcenBboeek ;  ImI 
FraiKK  boasted  tfaAct  by  €be  tre«ly  she  ^raa  as  good  aa  in 
T<08itiTe  posflCBskm  a£  HoliaiML  Sh«  made  ber  party  MX 
more  powerfnl  in  that  country,  and  midnd  it  by  all  her  pover 
to  destroy  the  inflinnoe  of  tiie  boiue  of  Oxange.  The 
stadtholder  was  dqnriyed  of  bis  gor^Runeirt  of  the  Ha^fiae 
and  of  has  body  goari ;  ^hbi  fower  fma  amiihiiftted,  and  be 
retired  in  indigiiatLoii  to  bis  palruBoirial  oity,  sendiag  bis 
TnfeaxidiMD%to  WcstFiiBslMid.  Tbe  Fraaob  were  ia  the 
ascendant  in  the  eomtry ;  the  Frosch  m^ifoM,  De  MaiUe- 
boia,  waa  at  the  iiead  ef  tbor  anny^  and  at  bis  iBatjg;aition 
tbe  Dutch  diadiargwl  the  tnwpB  from  tbdr  oalh  to  the 
stadthoUer,  and  enjoined  a  aew  oaib  to  the  atatea  akne. 
The  jealooaieB  of  thetvo  oosrtendiiig  parties  laid  tfadaonatry 
at  the  feet  of  tbe  French,  who  had  kirimboiib  officeie  in  the 
Butch  army,  -w1m>  so  well  stodmi  tbd  strength  and  w^eakneas 
of  it  as  to  become  the  abtest  |>kmDare  of  the  Firaneh  refvoln- 
tionary  hoate,  whioh,  a  iew  yean  aftec,  ovvran  and  aob- 
jugsted  the  ungrateftd  and  iadpolitic  Dnte^h. 

This  state  of  things  bad  attracted  anaaoos  notice  in  the 
Engiish  pariiamoit  before  its  prorogation,  on  the  Sad  of 
Angnst,  1785 ;  but  when  iibe  hooae  of  ooumxms  met  again, 
the  241h  of  January,  1796,  Fok  intraduced  the  eubiect  with 
extreme  earsestneas.    In  the  debate  on  the  address,  he  com- 
mented most  severdy  on  the  ddinqaency  of  the  govemment 
in  allowing  France  to  fosm  saeh  a  ckae  oompact  with 
Holland.    He  oontended  that,  by  a  liberal  abandoBinent  of 
resentoMnt,  we  might  have  offiBred  ouraanetauitte  to  HoUand 
against  the  aggressor,  and  have  thus  ehnt  oat  tbe  hasy 
interferenoe  of  FVanoe.    Trues  weiihoaid  have  <o£knded  the 
emperor  Josqih,  who  was  the  only  nSfy  on  the  oontinent 
capable   of  awing  Franoe^  but   we   had   now   mortally 
o&nded  him,  by  oppoemg  his  baigain  fer  Bavana,  without 
securing  the  Meodship  of  Holknd.    I9ie  oonaequenoe  was, 
that  Fzanoe,  Holland,  and  I^Mun,  wobM  nsmain  baaded 
against  us  at  sea,  ami  would  neoessitate  aa  unusually  lai^ 
and  expensive  navy.    At  th&aame  time,  we  might  have 
f ornied  a  atroiig  and  nsefol  alhanoe  with  ike  esaiina,  wMlst 
sbe  was  harassed  by  the  Tncks ;  hot  now  she  iuui  made 
peace  with  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  such  a  union  was 
become  proportaooait^  nMre  diflmlt.    fio^  Fox  and  the 
carl  of  Sumy  odndanoitd   tibe  taxes   of  Pitt  as   most 
injudicious,  and  his  atteinpt  at  legtskting  for  Ireland  as 
liaving  resulted  in  disgustiag  both  oountika.    Lord  Surrey 
rcmariced  tibat,   wbikt  Pitt  was  profewiag  adnunistratiYe 
reform,  we  maintained  an  ambassador  £ar  Spain,  who,  for 
two  years,  had  never  been  in  that  country ;  aad  two  for 
France,  with  separate -cfitabhahmenta. 

The  great  finaoeial  qnestioQS  of  this  session  were  the  duke 
of  Richmond's  plan  of  iortifying  Portamouth  and  Plymouth, 
Pitt*s  proposal  of  a  sioking  fund  to  pay  off  tiie  national 
debt,  an  excise  duty  on  wines,  and  some  regulations  of  the 
woods  and  forests.  During  the  previous  session  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  master-general  of  the  ordnanoe,  had  proposed  a 
plan  of  fortifying  these  great  anienak,  so  that,  in  the  sup- 
posed absea'ce  of  our  fleet  on  some  great  occasion,  they  would 
bti  left  under  the  protection  of  regiments  of  militia,  for  whom 
enormous  barracks  were  to  be  erected.  A  board  of  oflters 
Uad  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  advantages  of  the 
plsLU,  and  their  report  was  now  brought  up  on  tbe  27th  of 
i'ebruary,  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  moved  that  the 


plan  be  adopted.  This  aohone  was  etrosglj  (^apoasd  by 
GrflMud  Burgayae,  Colonel  Barr^  and  others.  Mr.  Bastard 
moved  an  amen<hnent  declaring  the  proposed  fortifications 
inexpedient.  He  said  the  militia  had  been  called  the  school 
of  the  army,  but  to  shut  them  up  in  these  strongholds, 
separate  from  their  fellow- subjects,  was  the  way  to  convert 
them  into  universities  for  praetorian  bands  He  protested 
against  taking  the  defence  of  the  nation  from  our  brave 
fleet  and  conferring  it  on  military  garrisons ;  tearing  the 
ensign  of  British  glory  from  the  mast-head,  and  fixing  a 
standard  on  the  ramparts  of  a  fort.  The  bill  was  rejected, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Wyndham,  and  all  tbe  great  oppositionists 
declaiming  against  it. 

On  the  2lBt  of  March,  a  commit^iee  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed early  in  tiie  session  to  inquire  into  the  public  income 
and  expenditore,  and  to  suggest  what  might  in  future  be 
caknlated  on  as  the  clear  revenue,  preoented  its  report 
through  Mr.  Grenville,  their  c^iairman.  On  the  29th,  Pitt. 
in  a  tonmiittee  of  the  whole  house,  entered  upon  the  subject, 
and  detailed  the  partieulaxs  of  a  plan  to  diminish  progres- 
sively and  steadily  the  further  debt.  It  appeared  firom  the 
reiportofthe  aeleet  committee  that  there  was,  at  present,  a  clear 
surplus  revenue  of  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and 
that  this  surphis  could,  without  any  great  additional  burthen 
to  the  public,  be  made  a  million  per  annum.  This  he 
declared  to  be  an  unexpected  state  of  financial  vigour  after 
so  lon^g  and  unfortunate  a  war.  "  To  behold,'*  he  said,  '^  this 
country  emerging  from  a  war  which  had  added  such  an 
overwhelming  accumulation  of  sums  before  enonnous,  boldly 
viewing  its  f  ituation,  and,  instead  of  crouching  in  despair, 
establishing,  upon  a  spirited  and  permanent  plan,  the  means 
of  relieving  itself  from  all  incumbr  .noes,  must  give  ideas  of 
our  lesources  and  spirit  of  exertion  which  would  astonisl) 
foreign  nations  and  restore  our  just  pre-eminence." 

The  plan  which  he  proposed  was  to  pay  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  quarterly  into  the  hands  of  commis- 
fiioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  to  purchase  Bto<^  to  that 
amount,  which  was  under  par,  or  to  pay  stock  above  par, 
and  thus  canod  so  much  debt.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
annuitiee  for  lives,  or  foir  limited  terms,  would  gradually 
canoei  another  portion.  All  dividends  arising  from  such 
purchases  w«9^e  to  be  similarly  applied.  Pitt  calculated  that 
by  this  process,  and  by  the  oomponnd  interest  on  the  savings 
to  the  revenue  by  it,  in  twenty-eight  years  no  less  than  lour 
million  sterliag  per  annuui  of  surplus  revenue  would  be  simi- 
larly applied,  or  employed  lor  the  exigencies  of  ihe  state.  By 
this  halcyon  process  he  conteooplatea  the  eventual  extinction 
of  that  enormous  debt,  to  pay  the  mere  interest  of  which 
every  nerve  had  been  stretched,  and  every  resource  nearly 
exhausted. 

In  a  delightful  state  of  self-gratulation,  Pitt  declared 
that  he  was  happy  to  say  that  all  this  was  readdy  accom- 
plishable ;  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  except  one  thing— 
the  possibility  of  any  minister  in  need  violating  this  fund. 
Had  tbe  original  sinking  fund,  he  said,  been  kept  sacred, 
we  should  have  had  now  very  little  debt.  To  prevent  thy 
recurrence  of  this  fatal  facility  of  ministers  laying  their 
hands  on  this  fund,  he  proposed  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
commissioners,  and  he  declared  that  "no  minister  could 
ever  have  the  confidence  to  come  down  to  that  house,  and 
desire  the  repeal  of  so  beneficial  a  law,  which  tended  so 
directly  to  relieve  the  people  from  their  burthens."  Ue 
added  that  He  felt  that  he  had  by  this  measure  "  raised  a 
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jirm  column,  upon  which  he  was  proud  to  flatter  himself 
that  his  name  might  he  inscribed."  He  said  not  a  word 
about  the  name  of  Dr.  Price  being  inscribed  there,  to  whom 
tho  whole  merit  of  the  scheme  belonged;  he  never  once 
mentioned  his  name  at  all.  On  his  own  part,  Dr.  Price 
complained  not  of  this,  but  that  he  had  submitted  three 
schemes  to  Pitt,  and  that  he  had  chosen  the  worst. 

The  greater  part  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  public  out  ef 
doors,  were  captiyated  with  the  scheme,  which  promised 
thus  easily  to  relieye  them  of  the  monster  debt ;  but  Sir 
Qiej  Cooper  was  the  first  to  disturb  these  fairy  fancies.  He 
declared  that  the  whole  was  based  on  a  fiadlacious  statement ; 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  actual  surplus  was  as 
described ;  but  even  were  it  so,  that  it  was  bat  the  surplus 
of  a  particular  year,  and  that  it  was  like  the  proprietor  of  a 
hop-ground  endeayooring  to  borrow  money  on  the  guarantee 
of  its  proceeds  in  a  particularly  fayourable  year.  Fox, 
Burke,  and  Sheridan  followed  in  the  same  strain.  They 
argued  that,  supposing  the  assumed  surplus  actually  to 
exist,,  which  they  doubted,  it  would  immediately  vanish  in 
case  of  war,  and  a  fresh  mass  of  debt  be  laid  on.  Sheridan 
said,  the  only  mode  of  paying  off  a  million  a-year  would  be 
to  make  a  loan  of  a  million  a-year,  for  the  minister  reminded 
him  of  the  person  in  the  comedy  who  said,  "  If  you  won^t 
lend  me  the  money,  how  can  I  pay  you  ?  "  On  the  4th  of 
May  he  moved  a  string  of  fourteen  resolutions  unfavourable 
to  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  he  said  contained  facts 
which  could  not  be  negatived ,  but  the  house  did  negative 
them  all  without  a  division,  and  on  the  15th  of  May  passed 
the  bill.  Id  the  lords  it  met  with  some  proposals  from  earl 
Stanhope,  which  were  to  render  the  violation  of  the  act 
equivalent  to  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  but  these  were  nega- 
tived, and  the  bill  was  passed  there  on  the  26th. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  measure  was  to  strengthen 
public  credit,  and  encourage  trade  and  manufEictures ;  but 
the  course  of  this  history  will  have  to  show  how  completely 
all  the  defences  of  this  bill  failed  to  protect  it  from  the 
bands  of  needy  ministers,  and  how  the  debt  throve  far 
beyond  its  former  bounds,  in  the  hands  of  this  very  person 
who  endeavoured  to  set  bounds  to  it.  It  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  the  two  opponents  who  most  ably  showed 
the  fallacy  of  the  scheme.  Fox  and  Sheridan,  knew  more 
than  any  men  living  the  difficulty  of  limiting  private  debts, 
except  Pitt  himself,  who^was  hopelessly  over  head  and  ears 
in  money  embarrassments.  Whilst  he  was  so  confident  of 
managing  a  nation's  finances,  his  own  were  in  the  most 
deplorable  condition.  Though  he  was  not  married,  had, 
therefore,  no  expensive  family  of  his  own,  had  no  expensive 
habits,  was  neither  gambler  nor  horseracer,  and  lived  in  the 
most  simple  style,  he  was  plundered  by  his  servants  and  ' 
tradesmen,  in  compact,  to  an  extent  which  could  not  for  a 
week  have  escaped  the  attention  of  any  man  who  thought  at 
all  of  his  aflEairs.  Finding  that  he  could  not  make  his 
income  meet  the  demands  upon  him,  though  he  kept  little 
company,  and  frequently  dined  out,  he  asked  his  friend, 
Robert  Smith,  afterwards  baron  Carrington,  to  examine  his 
accounts,  and  this  able  man  of  business  soon  stood  in  ' 
speechless  astonishment  at  the  bilk  which  came  before  him.  ! 
One  month's  account  from  his  butcbei  amounted  to  three  ' 
thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  of  meat!    This  butcher's  ' 


bill  averaged  ninety^six  pounds  a-week,  and  those  of  all  the 
other,  purveyors  for  his  household  were  on  a  like  scale. 
Smith  declared  that  the  bills  altogether  exceeded  everything 
that  he  could  ever  have  imagined. 

Pitt's  master,  the  king,  was  little  better  off.  Notwith- 
standing the  repeated  grants  to  clear  the  civil  list,  and  its 
augmentation  to  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
Pitt  had  to  request  a  fr^sh  grant  of  two  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds.  There  were  many  expressions  of  discon- 
tent and  astonishment  at  these  continual  demands  for  the 
royal  household,  and  the  fiict  of  the  prince  of  Wales  now 
being  engaged  in  tbe  building  of  Carlton  House,  a  palace 
which  his  allowance  was  insufficient  to  maintain,  added  to 
these  censures,  as  this  augured  similar  applications  from  that 
quarter  at  no  distant  period. 

In  order  to  enable  the  revenue  to  furnish  the  reqmred 
million  surplus  for  the  sinking  fund,  Pitt  found  it  necesBary 
to  propose  to  extend  tlie  excise  iawb  to  foreign  wine,  which 
had  hitherto  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  custom- 
house. He  contended  that,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  the 
sum  lost  to  the  revenue  by  the  frauds  in  the  trade  in  yrlnQ 
amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  dghty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  To  remedy  this,  and  to  prevent  at 
once  smuggling  and  the  adulteration  of  wine,  that  the 
excise  officers  should  have  free  access  to  the  cellars  of  all 
who  sold  wine,  but  not  into  private  ones.  To  abate  that 
repugnance  to  the  law  which  all  excise  laws  awaJken  in  the 
public  mind,  Pitt  stated  that  the  change  would  not  amount 
to  more  than  thirteen  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  that 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  additional  officers 
would  be  required,  who  could  add  little  to  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  as  they  were  by  law  incapable  of  voting  at  elections. 

He  carried  his  bill  with'  little  difficulty  through  the 
commons;  but  in  the  lords,  lord  Loughborough  made 
a  decided  set  against  it,  and  pointed  out  one  most  shameful 
provision  in  it,  namely,  that  in  case  of  any  suit  against  an 
exciseman  for  improper  seizure,  a  jury  was  prohibited 
giving  more  damages  than  twopence,  or  any  costs  of  suit,  or 
inflicting  a  fine  of  more  than  one  shilling  if  the  excisemaa 
could  show  a  prohahU  cause  for  such  a  seizure.  Lord 
Loughborough  declared  justly  that  this  was  a  total  denial  of 
justice  to  the  complaint  against  illegal  conduct  on  the  part 
of  excisemen,  for  nothing  would  be  so  easy  as  for  tbe 
excise  to  plead  false  information  as  a  probable  cause.  It  vfm 
a  disgraceful  infringement  of  the  powers  of  juries,  and  lord 
Loughborough  called  oa  lord  Camden  to  defend  the  sacred 
rights  of  juries  as  he  had  formerly  done.  Camden  was 
compelled  to  confess  that  the  clause  was  objectionable ;  but 
that,  to  attempt  an  alteration,  would  destroy  the  bill  for  tLe 
present  session,  and  so  it  was  suffered  to  pass  with  iha 
monstrous  clause. 

On  the  16th  of  June  Pitt  communicated  a  message  from 
his  majesty,  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  conmuagion  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  woods  and  forests,  and  the 
land  revenues  of  the  crown.  A  biU  was  at  the  same  time 
submitted  for  that  object.  In  the  commons,  Mr.  JoUifft' 
pointed  out,  and  defeated  a  clause,  which  enabled  the  com- 
missioners "  to  call  for  and  take  into  their  keeping  all  titles, 
maps,  plans,  documents,  which  related  to  lands  holden  of  iha 
crown."   Mr,  Jolliffe's  amendment  protected  aU  private  1  i tk*- 
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(Iceda,  Mftd  bound  ike  ooaaiaiwioncPB  to  refx>rt  ti>eir  praeeedU 
mgs  to  parlmiaaat.  In  the  loecU^  kowever,  lord  LoHgk- 
borough  pouBited  oat  ihat  iha  bill  did  jaot  agree  -witb  ike 
mossa^^  irotn  tbe  cfows,  wjbioh  ^wtt  WBpiy  to  inqoise ;  bat 
-.ho  bill  gave  aiilJi^rity  to  alkiurte  soeh  property,  «iid  to 
:!lionate  it  witliouut reeerve  -of  snmAry  raits  naenrad  in  iarmer 
■:*,:ts  ta>  Dtirtain  peisoBS,  and  lior  certain  fl&hdauy  whb,  thns 
c  jmmittln^  actual  jfiwid  on  pdvste  pemniB,  aod  otiienraie 
iiitroduciog  inqottiioriai  ^wem  ovvr  piifato  ligfatB  and 
pi-ivikiges.  yotvitiirtandfng  ikoB  streoBQUB  op^aaitaoii  of 
i'^Td  Lottghbarongh,  the  biil  pasMd;  kit  Pitt  peraeived 
Vxxt  he  should  meet  with  considentble  tnmble  from  tiie 
protondud  patriotism  .of  Loughborough,  till  he  silenced 
him  by  the  presentation  of  some  good  office,  which  eventually 
iK-came  that  of  lord  chancellor. 

The  remaining  measures  of  the  session  were  an  alteration 
of  the  miUtia  laws,  rendering  the  service  less  onerous  to  the 
iu(H vidua],  and  leas  expensive  to  the  nation,  by  enacting 
that  ooiy  two-thirds  of  those  balloted  should  be  called  out ; 
and  socne  attempts  at  parliamentary  reform  introduced  by 
Wilberforce.  The  chief  of  these  was  to  purify  the  elections 
in  counties  by  establishing  a  general  JKgister  of  the  free- 
holdcrB,  and  by  opening  the  poll  at  sevecal  places  in  one 
day ;  another  was  to  extend  lie  power  of  judges  to  con- 
sign the  bodies  of  executed  mufxieracs  to  tiie  surgeons  to  the 
bodies  of  burglars.  Both  these  were  thrown  oat  in  the 
lords,  and  Loughborough,  who  ka&w  tiui;t  WilbeciarQe  was 
a  great  ^iend  of  Pitt'a,  was  paiticokriy  severe  apon  the 
last,  as  ^^  the  prdjectof  aaiaei^flnaMad  fot^  ooaequainted 
with  tfe  laws.''  * 

But  «luring  tiie  iriMle  ai  Hm  amhm^  or  at  kaii)  to  ike 
17th  q£  Fehnury  amd  te  Ifae  UA  «£  JMy,  Ikat  wits  one 
qoestian  wioeh  wigwrd  Ae  aJitrtiiiii  of  both  ptdiament 
and  the  pahiic  fitr  mme  than  any  other.  This  was  ike 
fleoiaad  by-  Bnike  iar  tte  jayrhment  of  Wamea  Hastings, 
kte  f,miLiiiai  jjiimhI  af  l*f*g^|  far  high  crimes  and  mis- 
iliHMaaiwiiii  thene  alleged  to  Jwve  been  by  him  cooamitted. 

It  thewiMPe  becoaaes  lasij  at  tUa  jMiot  to  raHOM 

<mT aazTativeef  Ia£aa affidrs^om  -dte  year  177^  whieh  oar 
ooaoMeted  view  of  the  events  of  tiie 
ittrihr  soopeadad. 

At  tke  Tnint  at  which,  our  ionaer  detail  <if  Iiadia& 
ceoeod  tod  CKf«  had  gone  to  Eaglnid  to  vovrat  his 
Hehadfooiidas  pofaegiBBg  a  fcoting  in  ladia,  and  had  Ut 
us  the  naoters^fagreat  eoEi^ire.  Ha  had  cMMpmed  Areot 
aiul  otlier  regions  of  the  Carnatic ;  driven  the  French  from 
IV)ndicherry,  Chandernagore,  and  Chinsura  ;  and  though  we 
had  left  titular  princes  in  the  Deccan  and  Bengal,  we  were, 
in  truth,  masters  there ;  for  Meer  Jaffier,  though  seated  on 
tbe  Musnvd  of  Bengal,  was  our  mere  instrument. 

The  English  having  deposed  Soraja  Dowla,  ike  nabob  of 
Bengal,  and  set  up  their  tool,  the  traitor  Mcct  Jaffier,  who 
^iv\  a^jtually  sold  his  roaster,  the  nabob,  to  them,  the  nn- 
fortunate  nabob  was  soon  aesassiimted  by  the  son  of  Meer 
•JaffifT.  But  Meer  Jaffier,  freed  thus  ftom  the  fear  of  the 
rtvtoration  of  tlie  nabob,  soon  began  to  cabal  against  his 
patrons,  the  Engli<*.  Clive  was  absent,  and  the  government 
conducted  by  Mr.  Henry  Yansittart,  the  father  of  the  late 
^OTfl  Bcxley,  a  man  of  little  ability,  and  of  less  steadiness  in 
^^  course  of  policy.     All  discipline  ceased  to  exist  amongst 


^ke  En^ifih ;  thehr  only  thoaght  was  of  enriohing  themselves 
by  any  possilde  meoos. 

Meer  Jaffier  was  Jiot  bliad  to  this.  He  saw  how  hatc^ 
the  Ei^giish  were  making  themseh^es  in  the  coontry,  and 
was  beooming  as  traitoroas  to  tfaeni  as  he  had  been  to  his 
own  master.  Early,  tberc£»re,  in  the  autunn  of  17^ 
Vaasittart  and  colonel  Gaillaud  aaarehed  to  Oessim-Baxar,' 
a  Bbborb  of  Moordbedabad,  where  Meer  Jailier  Hvei^  at  the 
bead  of  a  few  handred  troops,  and  offered  certain  tenns  to 
him.  Meer  Jaffier  appeared  to  shuffie  in  his  answer ;  and, 
withont  more  ceramony,  the  English  florrooaded  his  palace 
at  the  dead  of  nighib,  and  compelled  him  to  resigii,  but 
allowed  him  to  retire  to  Fort  William,  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag  ;  and  they  then  set  up  in  his  stead  !Moor 
Cossim,  his  son-in-law. 

Meer  Cossim,  for  a  time,  served  their  purpose.  They 
obtained,  as  tbe  pnne  of  his  dbvatioD,  a  large  sum  of  money 
and  an  accession  of  territory.  But  he  was  not  a  man  of  the 
obsequious  temper  of  Meer  Jaffier.  They  had  exacted  large 
sums  from  him;  and  he  made  the  same  exactions  on  his 
subjects.  His  temper  was  imperious  and  unscrupolous. 
The  Engtish  Hkad  the  activity  with  which  he  raised  mociey 
to  pay  their  clauns  upcm  him  ^  but  he  soon  extended  thi^ 
again  to  tha  English  themselves.  He  put  in  practice  every 
species  of  cruelty  and  injustice  to  obtain  the  money  he  had 
to  pay  to  the  iSnglitth  commanders ;  but  he  HMmd  the  inso- 
lence and  rapae  of  the  gomastahs^  the  native  factors  er 
agents  in  Bntish  pay,  interfeie  with  his  own  operatioui^. 
He  theoefooe  took  mwMwrfa  to  ftee  himedf  of  theoe  ob- 
BtTuctiona.  He  vemoMd  his  court  from  MooDdftadahad 
to  Monghir,  tow  hnoAnd  miles  further  from  Oaieatta.  He 
increased  and  disci^^ned  his  ixooge ;  he  iiMB  made  com- 
poisory  kviaB  on  the  EngliA  toadeiB,  from  which  they  had 
ahniQW  dfloaed  ^Honption.  There  was  a  loud  outcry,  and  a 
determined  rasiBtaace  on  the  part  of  the  Englidi ;  but  Meer 
Cossim  not  eniy  nontnined  to  compei  them  to  pay  the 
auDe  renrenue  dues  as  others,  but  imprisoaed  or  disgxaoed 
erciy  asaa  of  note  in  iuB  ilaniniono  ^vlw  hod  ever  ahown 
negard  to  the  Enghsh.  It  wnsdeirllistWechafsdanderthe 
iwpiMiiiong  of  his  ^vaAom,  and  meant  to  free  Inmself  from 
them  and  their  obWytinnH  togaik^. 

It  wasinwm  thstilie  E^ii^aii  eonaea  in  Cakatta  vtteK^ 
waPMng  and  nawMUanut ;  then  was  the  most  viofent  oon- 
trovoqr  betwixt  tbe  EngliA  fiactary  at  Patna  and  Meer 
Cwiiini.  Vanattnt  baofcened  to  MonfiibiT,  to  endeavour  to 
aiTange  mattens  with  Cossmi.  He  consented  to  the  pay- 
ment, by  the  English,  of  the  inland  revenue  to  tbe  amount 
of  nine  per  cent. ;  and  on  his  part  he  accepted  a  present 
for  himself  from  Coesim  of  seven  lacs  of  rupees,  or  upwards 
of  seventy  thonsand  pounds. 

Large  as  this  bribe  may  appear,  it  -was  but  on  the 
csxlinary  scale  of  ?uch  bribes  to  our  rfficers,  at  that  time,  by 
the  native  princes.  According  to  the  report  of  ^he  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons  of  1778,  the  sums  received 
by  the  civil  and  military  officers  m  1757,  from  Mcor  .If.fRer, 
to  enable  him  to  depose  his  master,  was  one  million  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  thonsand  and  peventr-five  pounds, 
which  was  divided  betwixt  Drake,  th(»  governor  of  Calcutta, 
Clive,  as  commander-in-chief,  Watts,  as  leading  memlxrof 
the  council,  and  the  officers  of  the  army.     Drake  got  thirty- 
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ono  thousand  pounds ;  Clive  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand  pounds;  Watts  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  pounds ;  and  the  rest  of  the  council,  Becher, 
Marringham,  Walsh,  Lushington,  &c.,  from  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  down  to  five  thousand  pounds  each.  The 
army  and  navy  had  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  For  the  elevation  of  Meer  Coesim,  the  sums  paid 
to  Vansittart,  Summer,  Holwell,  and  the  rest  of  the  council, 
including  the  honorarium  to  colonel  Caillaud  and  major 
Yorke,  were  two  hundred  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  pounds ;  for  restoring  Meer  Jaffier  again,  as  we  shall 
see,  two  million  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  I 


but  as  it  went  to  undo  what  YaDsittart  had  just  done 
CoBsim,  who  saw  no  end  of  exactions,  and  no  secarit?  jo 
treating  with  the  English,  caused  hb  troops  to  fall  on  tlio 
unfortunate  deputation  as  they  passed  through  Moorsheda- 
bad,  and  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Here  was  an  end  to 
all  agreement  with  this  impracticable  man,  so  the  council 
immediately  decreed  the  deposition  of  Meer  Cosbud,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  more  pliant  puppet,  Meer  Jaffier. 

The  English  took  the  field  in  the  summer  of  17C3  against 
Meer  Cossim  with  six  hundred  Europeans  and  one  thousand 
two  hundred  Sepoys.  Major  Adams,  the  commander  of  this 
force,  was  vigorously  resisted  by  Meer  Cossim,  but  drove 


And  for  similar  work  with  other  prinoes,  from  1757  to  1766, 
the  total  received  by  the  English  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, exclusive  of  Olive's  jaghire,  worth  thirty  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  was  five  million  nine  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds ! 

Such  were  the  secret  springs  which  moved  our 
many  infamous  proceedings  in  the  early  acquisition  of 
territory  in  India.  But  on  this  occasion,  though  Vansittart 
had  pocketed  this  large  bribe  from  Meer  Cossim,  the  council 
in  Calcutta,  who  got  nothing,  voted  the  terms  most  dis- 
honourable, and  sent  a  fresh  deputation  to  Cossim  at 
Monghir.     This  deputation  was  headed  by  Mr.  Amyott ; 


him  from  Moorshedabad,  gained  a  decided  victory  over  him 
on  the  plains  of  Geriah,  and,  after  a  siege  of  nine  ^1^ 
reduced  Monghir.  Reduced  to  his  last  place  of  strength  m 
Patna,  and  feeling  that  he  must  yield  that,  Meer  Cossim 
.determined  to  give  one  parting  example^  of  h''s  ferocity 
his  former  patrons,  as,  under  their  protection,  he  bad  P^" 
many  to  his  own  subjects.  He  had  taken  prisoners  t  ^ 
English  belonging  to  the  factory  at  Patna,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  individuals,  Thew  he  «J"*^^ 
massacred  by  a  rene^^e  Frenchman  in  his  sennce,  Damw 
Sombre,  but  called  by  the  Indians  Sumroo.  On  tlie  5th  o^ 
October,  after  taking  away  their  kniyes  and  fork^i  ^ 
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leaving  them  wholly  defencdees,  this  Sumroo  and  his  eol- 
diers  massacred  the  whole  of  them  except  William  Fullarton, 
a  surgeon  known  to  the  nabob,  and  therefore  excepted  by 
him.  The  mangled  bodies  of  the  victims  were  thrown  into 
two  wells,  which  were  then  filled  up  with  stones.  This 
done,  the  monster  Cossim  fled  into  Oude,  and  took  refuge 
with,  its  nabob,  Sujah  Dowlah.  The  English  immediately 
entered  Patna,  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  country- 
men, and  proclaimed  the  deposition  of  Meer  Cossim,  and 
the  eleyation  of  Meer  Jaffier  as  nabob  of  Bengal ;    the 


thousand  two  hundred  Europeans  and  eight  thousand 
Sepoys.  Before  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other 
Adams  died,  and  the  command  was  assumed  by  major, 
afterwards  Sir  Hector  Munro. 

The  most  alarming  circumstance  to  the  English  was  that 
there  was  mutiny  in  their  camp.  The  Sepoys  did  not  much 
relish  the  service  against  the  Great  Mogul  and  their  former 
chief;  and  Munro  resorted  to  that  frightful  mode  of  quelling 
it  which  shocks  all  our,  ideas  of  civilisation,  but  which  our 
commanders  in  the  late  general  insurrection  in  Lidia  deemed 


PALACB  nr  THE  F6RT  of  ALLAHABAD. 


council  having  bargained  with  this  latter  compliant  indi- 
vidual for  reward  to  themselves  for  this  service  to  the 
amount,  as  above  stated,  of  two  millions  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

The  nabob  of  Oude  zealously  embraced  the  cause  of  Meer 
Coasim.  He  possessed  not  only  great  resources  in  his  own 
province,  but  he  possessed  additional  authority  with  the 
natives  from  having  received  also  at  his  court  the  titular 
emperor  of  Delhi,  Shah  Allum,  who,  though  driven  f^om 
his  throne  and  territory  by  the  Mahrattas,  was  still  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  the  Great  Mogul.  With  the  Great  Mogul 
in  his  camp,  and  appointed  vizier  by  him,  Sujah  Dowlah 
advanced  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men  against  major 
Adams  and   his  little  army,  now  numbering  about    one 


themselves  compelled  to  imitate.  He  blew  twenty-four  of 
the  mutineers  from  the  mouth  of  cannon.  With  troops  thus 
rather  over-awed  than  well-affected,  Munro  led  his  army  to 
Buxor,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  higher  up  the  Ganges. 
Thero,  in  the  montii  of  October,  1764,  he  came  into  conflict 
with  the  army  of  Oude,  and  put  it  thoroughly  to  the  route, 
killing  four  thousand  men,  and  taking  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon  and  much  spoil. 

The  next  day  the  Great  Mogul  went  over  to  the  stronger 
party.  He  had  no  further  hope  of  assistance  from  Sojah 
Dowlah,  and  so  he  rode,  with  a  few  followers,  to  the  English 
camp.  He  was  received  moat  willingly,  for,  though  the 
English  had  shown  no  disposition  to  recognise  his  authority, 
now  he  was  in  their  hands  they  acknowledged  him  as  the 
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rightful  eorereign  o£  liiBdosUn,  and  lost  no  tune  ia  con- 
cluding a  treaty  witk  him ;  and,  on  eondition  of  his  y lading 
certain  territories  to  them,  they  agreed  to  put  him  in 
posseBsion  of  Allahabad  and  the  other  states  of  the  nabob  of 
Oude.  After  this,'  Monro  oooottinuing  the  ^nnar  against 
Sajah  Dowlah^  endeavoured  to  take  the  hill  fort  of  Ohunar, 
in  wluch  all  ^  treasares  of  Coeium  were  said  to  be  depo- 
sited, bttt  failed.  On  has  p«(rt,  Sajah  Dowlah  had  obtained 
the  assifltance  of  Holkar,  a  poverf al  Mahratta  duef,  and, 
\nth  this  advantage,  endeayonted  to  make  a  bett»  peace 
with  Munro ;  bat  that  officer  declined  treating,  unless 
Cossim  and  the  aBsassio,  Sombre,  were  £rst  given  up  to  him. 
Dowlah  proposed,  instead  of  this  surrender  of  those  who 
had  sought  his  protection,  the  usually  triumphant  argument 
with  the  English,  a  laige  sum  of  money.  But  Munro 
replied  that  aJl  the  kos  of  rupees  in  Dowlah'a  treasury 
would  not  satisfy  him  without  the  surrender  of  the 
murderers  of  his  countrymen  at  Patna.  Dowlah,  though 
he  would  not  sanreoder  the  fugitives,  had  no  objection  to 
give  a  secret  order  for  the  assassination  of  Sombre ;  but 
Munro  equally  spumed  this  base  proposal,  and  the  war 
went  on.  Munro  was  victorious,  and  early  in  1765,  havii^ 
reduced  the  fort  €i^  Chunar  and  scattered  Dowkh^s  army, 
he  entered  Allahabad  in  triumph,  and  pot  ^e  Mogid  in 
possession  of  it. 

Whilst  these  affairs  were  progrenmg,  Chve  in  England 
was  maintaining  an  aidnooa  war&re  in  tbfo  In&  Hone 
against  powerfal  enemies  there.  He  had  been  received  in 
England  with  the  highest  hoDQiun,  as  thefomder  of  oar  real 
empire  in  India.  He  had  aoonmrakted  a  fortune  of  three 
hundred  thousand  powids,  independent  of  his  ja^^ure, 
which  prodneed  thirty  thoosand  pounds  a-year.  His 
wealth,  and  the  reputation  of  immensely  more  than  he 
possessed,  gave  htm  great  eclat  H«  was  created  a  baroa  in 
the  peerage  of  Irekmd,  l^  the  title  of  banm  CHve,  of 
Flassy,  the  scene  of  las  greatest  Indum  vicloiy,  and  was 
promised  aa  early  English  peecsage.  He  beeaine  a  maniber 
of  the  house  of  eommoaas.  His  support  was  sought  by  the 
contending  partka  of  the  time ;  but,  with  an  instinctive 
feeling  of  one  great  spirit  for  anotkor,  he  attached  hamself 
to  Pitt,  afberwards  Chatham ;  and  i^en  Pitt  was  tbown 
out  of  ofiice  after  the  aooesBion  cf  Geocge  IIL,  and  the 
transfer  of  power  to  his  favourite,  lord  Bote,  C&ve  aiaU 
adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Pitt,  and  rejected  the  overtures 
of  Bute,  though  he  did  not  neglect  to  warn  him,  on  the 
approach  of  peace  with  France,  against  admitting  that 
people  again  to  their  former  pofisessions  in  India.  Bute, 
finding  that  he  amid  not  gam  Chve^  united  himself  with 
SoUivan  and  the  party  in  the  India  House  which  was 
hostile  to  dive.  Supported  by  the  nuiister,  this  party  now 
set  about  reducing  the  authority  of  CHive,  and  inflicting  the 
vengeanee  of  their  aanoBtty  upon  him.  They  accused  him 
9f  having  eomip^ly  olbfcained  his  jaghire,  thou^  ihegr  ind 
aot  expressed  the  sligfatest  reproaeh  at  the  time,  and  they 
proceeded  to  deprive  him  of  it  by  a  vote  of  the  court 
ofdicectora.  I 

At  thai  tune,  every  afaaxe  of  fiv«  hnndred  ponnda  oen- 
ferredii  vote  in  the  efeotioa  of  direotors,  and  in  the  strife  of 
parties  the  mannfantaw  of  fiodtioia  votes  was  carried  to  an 
enormeoa  extent*    Chve  oon&aKd  that,  in  endeavouring  to 


defend  himself  and  wrest  the  power  from  las  opponents,  he  had 
spent  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  creating  votes.  It 
was  not  till  1765  that  this  praotioe  was  cheeked  by  an  act 
oi  parliaHkent,  reqpiiring  every  proprietor,  before  voting,  to 
talLe  an  oath  that  the  etoek  was  rea%  his  own,  and  had 
been  so  for  twelve  months.  In  the  course  of  the  oontest 
with  SnliivanVi  party,  Glive,  a  1763,  made  a  determined 
attempt  todrive  Sullivan  and  has  friends  from  the  direeiiiaB; 
but,  spite  of  his  creation  of  votes,  he  foond  hunsdf  defeated. 
The  loss  of  his  jaghire  was  tiie  immediate  resuk.  The 
directors  confiscated  it,  and  transferred  the  income  to  their 
own  coffers. 

CKve  was  not  the  man  to  put  up  quietly  with  this  con- 
dmrt  towards  him.  He  instantly  filed  a  bill  in  chanoerr 
against  the  court  of  directors;  and  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  whom  they  consulted,  Yorke,  the  attorney-general, 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  the  solicitor-general,  and  other 
distinguished  lawyers,  gave  them  little  hope  of  establishing 
this  proceeding  against  him.  Whilst  things  were  in  this 
position,  and  tiie  India  House  was  thus  rewarding  the  man 
who  had  created  an  em|are  for  them,  the  news  of  the  massacre 
c^the  residents  of  the  factory  at  Patna  arrived ;  and  it  was 
yet  all  uaoertain  how  the  war  with  the  nabob  of  Oude  would 
terminate.  To  this  waa  ndded  the  anxieties  oocasioned  by 
the  vreakness  of  the  govenunentsin  the  difiGeient  presidencies 
of  India,  and  their  jarxiags  one  vrith  another.  In  none  of 
the  three  presidencies  had  the  governor  yet  more  than  one 
voice  in  the  eomeil ;  and,  m  there  ww  hitherto  no  sapreme 
government,  eaeh  of  the  three  waa  jealous  of  the  other^s 
sueeesMB,  and  ready  to  thwart  ea^  other's  moyements. 
Still  more,  the  exampfe  aet  by  C&n  and  his  coUeagueB,  of 
levyii^  such  amaimg  suds  on  the  prinoes  they  had  had  to 
deal  with,  had  roused  the  most  houndhns  rapacity  through- 
ost  every  hraneh  of  the  aerviee.  Of  tluB  rapacity,  we  shall 
presently  quote  Qrre^s  own  deacii^itifin.  It  was  felt  now 
by  all  parties,  that  if  India  was  to  be  saved,  the  India  Hon^ 
must  compromise  its  ^Ixspabetj  and  send  out  again  the  only 
man  who  had  vigour  enough  to  repress  in  some  degree  the 
disorders  of  the  ofEbcials,  and  to  guide  the  public  counsels. 

At  a  meethDg,  thefdore,  of  the  propiietQia,  in  the  early 
spring  of  1764,  itwaspiQiwaBdthatjnBlteedMQldatoncebc 
done  to  CUve  by  the  restonation  of  Ins  j^ghire,  and  that  he 
should  be  appointed  both  go^remor  and  eommander-in-chief 
of  Bengal.  Clive  immediately  rose,  and  desired  that  this 
proposition  ahoiiild  not  be  put  to  the  vote ;  that  he  gouI-1 
not  think  of  going  to  India  with  so  considerable  a  property 
as  the  jaghire  in  dispute ;  that,  to'  facilitate  an  easy 
aGJjustmeot  of  that  question,  he  had  resolved  to  ofier  terma 
of  liberal  compromBe  4  but  that  even  when  that  was  aettkd. 
there  was  another  point,  of  equal  importance,  to  be  deter- 
mined he£fae  he  could  accept  the  proposed  appointments. 
"It  would  be  in  vain  for  me,"hesaid,  "  to  exert  myaeif  as 
I  ougjht  in  Lodla,  if  my  measoms  are  to  be  thwarted  and 
condemned  at  homO)  under  the  inflneace  of  a  chairman  who 
is  known  to  be  my  pMBonal  and  inveterate  •enemy.  It  is  a 
matter  of  indiffeienee  to  me  who  fiUa  the  chair,  if  Mr. 
Sullivan  does  not ;  bat,  if  he  di^f[  must  dedine  to  ga" 

This  declaration  produced  a  violent  uproar,  amid  which* 
Mr.  SulUvan  endeavoured  to  make  himself  heard.  60  ffor  as 
he  fluoceeded,  it  waa  to  represent  the  oertaia  effect  of  ktd 
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cure's  appointment,  in  the  jealoasieB  and  heartbarniogB 
amongst  those  now  in  command.  But  the  tmnnlt  only 
grev  the  greater,  and,  when  Sullivan  saw  that  he  could  not 
be  heard,  he  proposed  to  decide  the  matter  by  ballot ;  yet, 
by  the  bye-laws  of  the  company,  it  required  at  least  nine 
proprietors  to  demand  it ;  and  though  upwards  of  three 
hundred  were  present,  nine  could  not  be  found.  The 
directors  saw  that  they  were  completely  in  a  minority,  and 
consented  to  the  appointment  of  Olive  to  both  the  offices  of 
gOTemor  and  commander-in-chief.  Still,  Olive  would  not 
announce  his  acceptance  of  the  offices,  till  he  saw  how  the 
direction  would  be  determined  at  the  annual  election,  which 
would  take  place  on  the  25th  of  April.  On  that  day  there 
was  a  vehement  contest,  but  in  the  end  Olive  was  trium« 
phant.  Sullivan  had  prepared  a  list  of  twenty-three  direc- 
tors, whom  he  supported  with  all  his  influence ;  but  he  only 
suooeeded  in  carryijig  half  his  number,  and  was  within  one 
vote  of  being  excluded  himself.  Bute  was  no  longer 
minister,  the  affairs  of  India  were  urgent.  In  the  contest 
for  the  chair,  Olive  was  again  triumphant ;  his  two  stout 
friends,  Rous  and  Bolton,  were  elected  chairman  and 
deputy-chairman.  Olive  then  made  his  proposal  respecting 
the  jaghire,  which  was  so  very  reasonable,  that  it  was  at 
once  accepted.  It  was  that  the  rents  of  the  jaglure  should 
be  guaranteed  to  him  for  ten  years,  provided  'the  company 
still  continued  possessors  of  the  lands  round  Oalcutta 
charged  with  those  rents. 

These  matters  all  satisfiictorily  settled,  Olive  lost  no  time 
in  embarking  for  India  for  the  third  and  last  time.    He 
went  out  with  the  firm  determination  to  curb  and  crush  the 
monster  abuses  that  everywhere  prevailed  in  our  Indian 
territories.     He  had  made  a  fortune  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  and  he  was,  therefore,  prepared  to  quash 
the  system  by  which  thousands  of  others  were  endeavour- 
ing to  do  the  same.     No  man  was  sharper  than  Olive 
in  perceiving,  where  his  own  interest  was  not  concerned, 
the  evils  which  were  consuming  the  very  vitals  of  our  power, 
and  making   our   name   odious  in    Hindostan.     On   the 
voyage  he  wrote  these  virtuous  sentiments  in  a  letter: — 
^'  See  what  an  Augean  stable  is  to  be  cleansed !    The  confu- 
sion that  we  behold,  what  does  it  arise  from?    Rapacity 
and   luxury;  the  unwarrantable   desire   of  so   many  to 
acquire  Id  an  instant  what  only  a  few  can  or  ought  to 
poBBess.    Every  man  would  be  rich  without  the  merit  of 
long    services;  and   from   this    competition    nndoubtedly 
springs  that  disorder  to  which  we  must  apply  a  remedy,  or 
be  undone ;  for  it  ia  not  only  malignant,  but  contagious." 

After  a  tedious  voyage,  Olive  landed  at  Oalcutta,  in 
May,  1765,  and  found  things  still  worse  than  he  had 
anticipated.  He  thus  wrote  home  to  the  directors ;  and  his 
letter  remains  in  the  third  report  of  the  parliamentary 
committee  of  1772 :— "  Upon  my  arrival,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  found  your  afiairs  in  a  condition  so  nearly  desperate  as 
would  have  alarmed  any  set  of  men  whose  sense  of  honour 
and  duty  to  their  employers  had  not  been  estranged  by  the 
too  eager  pursuit  of  their  own  immediate  advantages.  The 
sudden,  and,  among  many,  th^  unwarrantable  acquisition  of 
nches  [who  was  so  entitled  to  sa^  this?],  had  introduced 
luxury  in  every  shape,  and  in  its  most  pernicious  excess. 
Xhese  two  enormous  evils  went  hand  in  hand  together 


through  the  whole  presidency,  infecting  almost  every 
member  of  every  department.  Every  inferior  seemed  to 
have  grasped  at  wealth,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  assume 
that  spirit  of  profusion  which  was  now  the  only  distinction 
between  him  and  his  superiors.  Thus  aU  distinction  ceas^, 
and  every  rank  became,  in  a  manner,  upon  an  equality. 
Nor  was  this  the  end  of  the  mischief;  for  a  contest  of  such 
a  nature  amongst  our  servants  necessarily  destroyed  all 
proportion  between  their  wants,  and  the  honest  means  of 
supplying,  them.  In  a  country  where  money  is  plenty, 
where  fear  is  the  principle  of  government,  and  where  your 
arms  are  ever  victorious,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  lust  of 
riches  should  readily  embrace  the  proffered  means  of  its 
gratification,  or  that  the  instruments  of  your  power  should 
avail  themselves  of  their  authority,  and  proceed  even  to 
extortion,  in  those  cases  whero  simple  corruption  could  not 
keep  pace  with  their  rapacity.  Examples  of  this  sort,  set 
by  superiors  [and  who  had  set  such  mow  than  Olive  ?],  could 
not  fail  of  being  followed,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  by 
inferiors.  The  evil  was  contagious,  and  spread  among  the 
civil  and  military,  down  to  the  writer,  the  ensign,  and 
the  free  merohant." 

Thus  we  have  the  causes  frankly  confessed  by  lord  Olive 
of  all  the  evils  and  oppressions  which  have  disgraced  our 
sway  in  India,  and  which  no  representations,  on  the  part  of 
the  more  conscientious,  could  arrest,  till  they  resulted  in  the 
late  terrible  insurrection,  and  in  all  its  horrors.  That 
passage,  followed  by  abundance  of  similar  ones  from  the 
highest  authorities,  and  frt>m  authorities  in  the  India  House 
itself^  in  all  succeeding  epochs,  is  a  full  answer  to  the  glozing 
sophistry  of  those  historians  who  have  professed  to  find 
nothing  in  our  Indian  history  but  humanity  and  blessing. 
In  vain  has  lord  Macaulay,  a  writer  essentially  glittering  in 
his  rhetoric,  but  worldly  and  unsound  in  his  moral  senti- 
ments, endeavoured  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  such  men  as 
Olive  and  Hastings ;  their  real  deeds  are  recorded  by  the 
&ithfnl  pen  of  Mill,  the  historian  of  our  Indian  empire, 
drawn  from  the  archives  of  the  East  India  Oompany  itself. 

The  directors  replied  to  this  very  letter,  ktmenting  their 
conviction  of  its  literal  truth : — *'  We  have  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  deplorable  state  to  which  our  affairs  wero  on  the 
point  of  being  reduced,  from  the  corruption  and  rapacity  of 
our  servants,  and  the  universal  depravity  of  manners  through- 
out the  settlement.  The  general  relaxation  of  discipline  and 
obedience,  both  military  and  civil,  was  hastily  tending  to  a 
dissolution  of  all  government.  Our  letters  to  the  select  com- 
mittee express  our  sentiments  of  what  has  been  obtained 
by  way  of  donations,  and  to  that  we  must  add,  that  wc 
think  the  vast  fortuiies  acquired  in  the  inland  trade  have 
been  obtained  by  a  series  of  the  most  tyrannic  and  oppressive 
conduct  that  ever  was  known  in  any  age  or  country  !  " 

Ohve  set  instantly  about  correcting  this  in  others ;  how 
far  he  practised  his  own  virtuous  sentiments  we  shall  see 
anon.  The  first  and  most  ghmng  abuse  of  power  which 
arrested  his  attention  was  as  regarded  his  old  puppet,  Meer 
Jaffier.  He  had  lately  died,  and  his  own  court  had  pro- 
posed to  set  up  his  legitimate  grandson,  the  son  of  Meeran, 
who  had  been  killed  by  lightning  in  his  tent,  when  out  with 
Oolonel  Oaillaud,  in  1760,  against  Sujah  Dowlah  and  Shah 
Allum ;  but  the  council  preferred  his  natural  son,  Nujeem- 
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Ql-Doin^h,  a  poor  spKritlen  yootli,  yrho  agreed  ihui  ibe 
Engliflh  shonld  take  the  miHtarj  defence  of  tiie  comitTj,  and 
aI;so  appoint  a  mibHsabah,  or  BuVnabob,  to  manage  the  rere- 
mte  and  other  matters  of  governm^it.  The  cofmeil  agreed  to 
this,  and  received  a  present  from  the  new  nabob  of  their  crea- 
tion of  onehtiiidred  and  forty  tboosand  pounds,  wbkfa. they 
divided  amongst  themselres.  This  was  directly  in  opposition 
to  the  recent  order  received  from  the  court  of -diieotors,  not  to 
receive  any  pKBentB  from  the  native  prmces ;  but,  as  Olive 
states,  he  fotmd  them  totally  disregarding  anything  bat  their 
own  avarice.  Kajeem-td-Dowlah,  their  new  puppet,  proposed 
to  have  erne  Kuncomar  as  his  naib,  but  Koncomar  was  too  great 
a  rogue  even  for  them.  He  had  aHemately  served  and  be- 
trayed the  English  and  his  master,  Meer  Jnffier,  and  the 
council  set  him  aside,  and  appointed  to  that  office  Mohammed 
Reza  Khan,  a  Mmsulman  of  &r  better  dioracter.  Olive 
confinned  the  appointment  of  Mohammed,  but  oompeUed 
Xujeem-ul-DawIah  to  retire  £rom  the  nominal  offioe  of  nabob, 
on  a  pension  <3i  thirty-two  lacs  of  rupees. 

On  showing  his  decisive  aiErthoritieB  from  tbe  oonrt  of 
directors  to  the  council,  and  announcing  not  only  his  great 
displeasure  at  the  deposition  of  Meer  Jaffier^  the  nabob  of 
his  own  creation,  and  the  measures  IbUowing  that  act,  bat  his 
firm  determmation  to  pat  an  end  to  the  sjrstem  of  presents, 
one  of  the  most  busy  of  the  nabob  ^makers,  a  Mr.  Johs- 
stone,  ventured  to  express  some  disaent.  *^  Do  you  daxe  to 
dispute  our  autliority?"  demanded  Olive,  sternly,  and  the 
jifTrighted  Johnstone  replied,  humbly,  ^^  I  never  had  the  kaat 
intention  of  doing  each  a  thing  1"  "  Upon  tfaja,^'  wrktes  OHve, 
"  there  was  an  appearance  of  very  long  aod  paJe  ooumte- 
)iancos,  and  not  one  of  tiie  council  ottered  another  syUabie.'' 

The  very  name  of  Olive  brough*  the  war  with  Oude  to  a 
clo%.  Sujah  Dowlah  was  encamped  on  tiie  borders  of  Bahar, 
strongly  reinfoarced  by  bands  of  Mahrattas  ssid  AS^^kkbb, 
and  anxious  for  another  battle.  But  no  sooner  did  he  lean 
that  Olive  was  returned,  than  he  informed  OosHm  and  Somibre 
that  as  he  eouH  no  longer  protect  them,  they  had  better  shift 
for  themselves.  Accordingly,  they  escaped,  and  took  shekter, 
one  amongst  the  BohiUas,  and  the  other  among  the  Jaots. 
lie  then  dismissed  his  foUowers,  lode  to  the  English  camp, 
and  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  accept  sach  terms  of 
peace  as  they  thought  reasonable.  Otive  proceeded  to  Be- 
iic\res  to  settle  these  terms.  The  coancsl  of  Oalcatta  had 
determined  to  strip  Sujah  Dowlah  of  all  his  possessioDs,  bat 
Olive  knew  that  it  was  fiur  more  politic  to  make  frienda  of 
powerful  ininces.  He  therefore  allowed  Sujah  Dowlah  to 
retain  the  rank  and  title  of  vizier,  and  gave  him  bade  aU  the 
rest  of  Oude,  except  the  districts  of  Allahabad  and  Oorah, 
which  had  been  promised  to  Shah  Allam  as  an  imperial 
domain.  On  Shah  AUum,  as  Great  Mogul,  he  also  settled, 
oil  behalf  of  the  Company,  an  annual  payment  of  twenty-six 
lacs  of  rupees.  Thus  the  heir  of  the  great  Amrungzebe  be-^ 
came  the  tributary  of  the  East  India  Oompany,  and,  so  far 
from  feeling  the  humiliation  of  his  situa^on,  he  was  deligfated 
at  the  idea  of  possessing  a  clear  income  in  f aiore,  whkdi  had 
not  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  his  rapacious  minJBtCBB, 
and  he  exclaimed — *^  Thank  Godt  I  shall  now  have  as 
many  dancing-girls  as  I  please  ? " 

In  return  for  this  fhvour,  Olive  obtained  one  of  infiutdy 
more  importanoe.    It  was  the  tnoiBfier  of  the  sole  right  of 


dominioa  tkvoughoat  tiie  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orasa,  aod 
Bahar.    All  that  vast  temtoiy  was  thus  tmde  the  1^  and 
valid  property  of  the  East  India  Company.    The  convey* 
anoe  was  ratified  by  Dewannee^  or  ptibhc  deed,  wbich  yfta 
d^vered  by  the  Great  Mogul  to  Olive  in  pcesence  of  his 
court,  the  throne  on  which  he  was  derated  during  th»  nvxst 
importaoft  ceremony  being  an  English  dining-table,  coR^ed 
with  a  showy  cloth.    And  of  this  prince— who  ww  eatir;^ 
their  own  pappet--the  English  still  contixroed  to  style  them- 
selves the  vassals,  to  strike  his  cotna  at  their  mint,  and  td 
bear  his  titles  on  their  poUie  seal  I    CUve  saw  tl^  ImoieQBe 
importance  of  maintaining  the  aqpeet  of  subjects  to  the  high- 
est  native  authority,  and  to  avoid  alarming  the  minds  of  the 
native  forces  by  an  open  aasamption  of  propcietonahip.   B; 
this  single  l^rea^,  at  the  same  time  thai;  he  had  freed  the 
comtpany  from  ail  dependence  an  the  Iieiis  of  Meer  Jaf&er, 
he  derived  the  compai^^a  tiJUe  to  those  states  from  the 
supreme  native  power  in  India;  and  be  could  boast  of 
having  secured  to  hia  countrymen  an  annual  reveaue  of  tvo 
millions  of  money.    In  writing  home,  he  met  the  natunl 
fieaxB  of  the  oompany  at  the  sadden  aasumpdon  of  sach  vast 
regions,  by  saying— jf  With  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  oar 
pQSBeBBi(»s,  do  not  %  staggered.    Assure  yourself  that  the 
company  must  be  what  they  acEe,  or  be  annihikted."   Just 
befoN,  he  h*d  writtea  in  the  like  stza^in— <' We  have  at  last 
anared  at  th«t  critical  period  which  I  have  long  foreseen :  I 
mean  that  period  which  renders  it  necessary  for  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  can  or  shall  take  tJie  whole  to  ouxselres. 
Jaffier  All  Ehi»  is  dead.    His  natural  eon  is  a  misor ;  but 
I  kno^r  not  whether  he  is  yet  declared  succeesor.   Sojah 
Dowhkh  is  beat  &om  his  domTuioBa.     We  are  in  poGBesdon 
of  than,  and  it  ia  scarce^  hyperbole  to  say—*  To-nwriov 
the  whde  mogul  empire  is  in  our  powe:.^    The  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  we  know  by  long  experience,  are  n^ha 
disciplined,  commanded,  nor  paid  like  ours.     Can  it,  then. 
be  doubtful  that  a  Lwge  army  of  Earopeans  will  efiectu&Bj 
-pKmrre  us  lovereigns?  " 

Having  thus  arranged  with  the  natives,  Olive  came  to  the 
&r  more  arduous  business  of  compelling  the  Europeans  ^^ 
conform  to  the  orders  of  the  company,  that  no  vdck 
presets  shonld  be  received.  In  his  letters  borne  he  recoiS' 
mended  that  to  put  an  end  to  the  examples  of  corruption  m 
high  places,  it  waa  necessary  that  the  governor  of  Bengal 
should  have  a  larger  salary;  that  he  and  others  of  the  bighei 
officers  sboidd  be  prdiibited  from  being  concerned  in  trade: 
that  the  chief  seatof  government  should  be  at  Calcutta;  aod 
the  goverttor-geneBal  should  have  the  authority,  in  cases  * 
emeigeni^,  to  decade,  independent  of  the  council.  ITitso 
were  all  soond  views,  but  to  carry  them  out  required  the 
highest  exercMe  of  Ins  authprity.  He  exacted  a  vrittcn 
.pledge  from  the  civU  servants  of  the  company,  that  thej 
would  receive  no  more  presents  from  the  native  Jffio^- 
To  this  there  was  considerable  objection,  and  some  reagw ; 
but  he  carried  this  through,  nominally  at  least.  To  Bveeten 
the  prohibition  of  civil  servants  engaging  in  trade,  he  g»^ 
them  a  share  in  the  enormous  emoluments  of  the  sa.. 
monopoly—two  hundred  per.  cent,  beang  hud  on  the  i^"^ 
dttotion  of  salt,  one  of  the  most  indisjpensable  requisites  of 
life  to  the  natives,  from  the  adyoining  state  of  Madras  into 
thait  of  Bengal. 
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IVith  the  militarj  he  had  a  &r  more  yioknt  oontert. 
After  the  battle  of  PlasBey,  Meer  Jaffier  had'  conferred  <m 
the  officers  of  the  army  what  was  called  double  hatta.^  meaa- 
iug  an  ad<£tional  allowance  of  pay.  Clive  had  always  told 
tiie  officers  that  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Company  woold 
continne  this ;  and,  now  that  the  territories  of  Jaffier  were 
become  virtoaDy  their  own,  he  announced  that  this  most  be 
discontinued.  The  governor  and  council  iasaed  the  orders  for 
thlB  abolition  of  the  double  batta ;  he  received  in  reply  notfaing 
1  rj  t  remonstrances.  The  officers,  according  to  Burked  phrase, 
in  his  speech  of  December  1st,  1783,  "  could  not  behold, 
without  a  virtuous  emulation j  the  moderate  gains  of  the  civil 
Service/'  Clive  was  peremptory,  and  found  his  ofden 
openly  set  at  defiance  by  nearly  two  bundled  officers,  headud 
by  no  less  a  person  than  his  second  in  comnuuid,  Sir  Bob»t 
Fletcher.  These  gentlemen  had  privatdy  entered  into  a 
bond  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  resign  on  the  enforcement 
of  the  order,  and  not  to  resume  their  commisfiions  tmless 
the  double  batta  was  restored.  To  support  such  as  might 
be  cashiered,  a  subscription  was  entered  into,  to  which  the 
angry  civilians  of  Calcutta  are  said  to  have  added  sixteen 
thousand  pounds. 

The  oouqpirators  flattered  themselves  that,  in  a  country 
like  India,  held  wholly  by  the  sword,  Clive  could  not  dis- 
pense with  their  services  for  a  single  day.  They  were 
inistaken.  On  receiving  the  news  of  this  military  strike, 
Clive  immediately  set  off  f (»r  the  camp  at  Monghir.  He 
was  informed  that  two  of  the  offioets  vowed  that  if  he  came 
to  enforce  the  order,  'they  woold  shoot  or  stab  him.  Un- 
daunted by  any  such  tiir^ite,  although  in  foifing  health,  and 
amid  dreDfihing  rains,  he  punued  his  pumey,  and,  on 
arriving,  sammoned  the  officers  of  the  army,  and,  treating 
the  UiieaU  of  awwuwination  as  those  of  moxderets  and  not 
of  Englishmen,  he  reasoned  with  &em  on  the  unpatriotic 
nature  a£  their  conduct.  Wm  words  prodiMsed  the  desired 
effect  on  many ;  the  privates  showed  no  dii^wBition  to  sap- 
port  their  officers  in  their  demand,  and  the  sepoys  afl 
isliouted  with  enthusiasm  for  Sabut.  Jong,  their  ideal  of  a 
liero.  The  younger  officers,  who  had  been  meuMsed  with 
(loath  if  they  did  [not  support  the  conspiracy,  now 
begged  to  recall  their  resignatitNi,  and  Clive  allowed  it. 
lie  ordered  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  and  all  who  stood  out  into 
arrest,  and  sent  them  down  the  Ganges  to  take  their  trial  at 
Calcutta.  Many  are  said  to  have  departed  with  tears  in 
their  eyes. 

Clive  wrote  to  the  council  enjoining  the  most  unyielding 
Armness ;  to  imprison  the  officers  in  the  new  fort,  if  they 
showed  any  insolence  or  contumacy ;  and  if  the  civilians  at- 
tempted to  f(lte  them,  to  dismiss  insfcaatly  all  such  from  the 
sendee.  By  this  spirited  conduct  Clive  crushed  this  for- 
midable resistance,  and  averted  the  shame  which  he  avowed 
not  all  the  waten  of  the  Ganges  could  wash  out,  that  of  a 
succcaiful  mutiny. 

Whibt  showing  this  firmness  towards  others,  Clive  found 
it  necessary  to  maintain  it  in  himself.  In  face  of  the  orders 
of  the  company  which  he  had  been  enforcing,  that  the 
British  offidak  should  receive  no  more  presents,  the  rajah 
of  Benares  offered  him  two  diamonds  of  large  sue,  and  the 
nabob  vizier,  Sujah  DowUh,on  the  conchasion  of  his  treaty, 
a  rich  casket  of  jcv/els  and  a  large  sum  of  money.     Clive  ' 


deeland  th«t  he  eonki  thus  have  added  half  a  million  to  his 
fortune ;  and  our  histossans  have  been  loud  in  \m  praises  for 
his  abstinenoe  on  this  oceasion.  Lord  Mahon  observes: — 
^^All  t^  time  th#  conduct  of  Ciive  was  giving  a' lofty 
example  of  disMgard  of  lucre.  He  did  not  spare  his  per- 
sonal reeovroes,  and  was  able,  some  years  after,  to  boast  in 
the  house  of  commons  that  this  his  second  Indian  command 
had  left  him  poorer  than  it  found  him." 

But  how  was  it  possible  for  Clive  to  act  otherwise  ?  At 
the  very  time  that  he  was  enforcing  in  the  sternest  manner 
the  orders  of  the  company,  that  this  practice  should  cease, 
was  he  himself  to  set  the  most  public  example — ^breaking  the 
rule  for  his  own  private  benefit  ?  The  deed  could  only  have 
covered  him  with  overwhelming  infamy,  and  have  destroy ud 
his  r^utation  and  his  influence  together.  Clive  had  already 
secured  a  princely  fortune,  and  he  was  too  ambitious  not  to 
sacrifice  now  a  large  sum  for  the  preservation  of  his  fame. 
There  were  other  and  plentiful  sources  of  emolument,  how- 
ever, much  less  prominent  to  the  pubUc  gaze;  and  these 
Clive  did  not  neglect.  Much  eloquence  has  been  expended 
by  Macaulay,  in  a  celebrated  article  in  the  Edinhnrgh  Review, 
to  show  that  the  salt  monopoly  was  an  old  impost,  and  that 
Clive  did  notiiing  but  what  was  quite  admissible  in  putting 
a  certain  portion  of  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  servants  ot 
the  company  on  the  salt  duty,  as  he  only  enabled  them  to 
make  steady  hot  dower  foortunes  than  by  private  trade  and 
the  qrstem  of  presenin.  But  Macaulay  should  have  shown — 
which  he  oouid  not — ^tibat  this  enriching  men  out  of  the  salt 
monopoly  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  presents,  or  sums 
ex.torbed  as  preKntSi*  The  azdiiveB  of  the  India  House  dis- 
sipate aU  this  mere  sophistry. 

Clive  himself  entered  largely  into  private  trade,  and  Into 
the  vast  moDOpfAj  of  salt,  to  the  most  serious  oj^ression  of 
the  people,  and  the  detriment  of  their  health,  to  which, 
with  thebr  riee  diet,  this  article  is  so  essentially  necessary  ; 
and  he  did  this  on  the  avowed  ground  of  enabling  Ban) 
gentlemen,  whom  he  had  brought  out,  to  make  their  fortunes ! 
m»  committee  sanctionfid  the  private  trade  m  salt,  beticl- 
nut,  and  tobacco,  out  of  which  nearly  all  the  abuses  and 
nusenes  he  complained  of  had  grown ;  only  confining  it  to 
the  superior  servoMs  of  the  company.    And  he  himself,  when 
the  ocders  of  the  diiectoiB  were  laid  before  him  in  council, 
caxdieady  turned  them  aside,  saying,  ^^The  directors,  when 
they  wrote  them,  could  not  know  what  changes  had  taken 
place  in  India."    Xo  i  they  did  not  know  that  he  and  his 
council  were  now  partners  in  the  salt  trade,  and  realising  a 
jvofit,  incLuding  interest,  of  fifty  per  cent. !    Perhaps  Clive 
thought  he  had  done  a  great  service  when  he  attempted  to 
lessen  the  number  of  harpies  by  cutting  off  the  trade  of  the 
juniors,  and  thus  turning  the  tide  of  gain  more  completely 
into  his  own  pockets,  and  those  of  his  fellows  of  the  council. 
Giving  Clive  all  the  credit  possible  for  endeavouring  to 
cheek  the  system  of  trading  by  the  civil  ser\'ants  of  the 
company,  it  is  impossible  to  exempt  him  from  the  charge  of 
trading  lumself,  and  thus  paralysing  his  own  regulations.  ^  or 
is  th(are  any  Kason  to  beUeve  that  the  orders  against  trading 
or  reoeiviog  presents  were  extended  very  widely  or  deeply, 
Bath  Hastings  and  Vansittart  describe  the  frightful  persist- 
enee  of  these  practices  all  over  the  country.    Verelst,  in  his 
"  View  of  Bengal,"  describes  liUck  meichants  at  this  period 
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asparchasing  the  names  of  young  writers  in  the  company^s 
service,  and,  under  this  sanction,  as  guilty  of  extortion  to- 
wards the  natives  in  the  provinces.  He  says,  many  a  young 
wri^r  made  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  and  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year  by  this  selling  of  his  name.  Hastings, 
then  a  subordinate  officer,  says : — "  The  evil  is  not  confined 
to  our  dependents  alone,  but  is  practised  all  over  the  country 
by  people  assuming  the  habit  of  our  sepoys,  or  calling 
themselves  our  gomastahsy  In  going  up  the  country,  he 
says,  the  very  sight  of  sepoys  "  caused  most  of  the  petty 


India,  or,  perhaps,  any  other  country!  It  is  in  vain  for  our 
essayists  and  historians  to  endeavour  to  convert  such  men 
as  Olive  and  Hastings  into  models  of  moderation  and 
humanity.  If  they  simply  would  be  content  to  say  that  they 
were  great  and  successfid  men,  as  far  as  their  talents  went, 
and  that  this  country  owes  them  much  lor  the  territoiy  they 
won,  and  the  power  they  established  in  India,  every  one 
must  admit  it.  But  the  less  said  of  the  jneans  by  which 
they  achieved  this  the  better,  for  the  whole  annals  of 
In(^  as  drawn  from  the  archives  of  Leadenhall-street,  and 
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towns  and  serais  to  be  deserted  at  onr  approach,  and  the 
shops  shut  up,  from  the  apprehension  of  the  same  treatment 
from  us ! " 

Such -was  the  state  of  the  country  as  witnessed  by 
Hastings ;  such  it  was  when  Olive  arrived.  And  Olive,  who 
60  forcibly  described  it  to  the  directors — ^what  did  he  do  ? 
He  aggravated  it ;  enriched  himself  enormously  by  the  very 
system,  and  so  left  it.  Such  it  continued  till  Mr.  Hastings 
— ^this  Mr.  Hastings,  who  so  feelingly  wrote  his  views  to  the 
president,  Yansittart,  came  into  supreme  power ;  and  what 
did  the  wise  and  benevolent  Mr.  Hastings?  He  became 
the  Aaron Vrod  of  gift-takers,  the  prince  of  exactors,  and 
the  most  relentleBB  oppressor  of  the  natives  that  ever  visited 


as  stamped  on  the  pages  of  all  eminent  writers  who  had 
lived  in  the  country,  is  a  revolting  chronicle  of  the  foulest 
rapacity,  the  most  unchristian  oppressions.  We  may  admit 
that  OUve  wonderfully  restored  order  by  this  short  aojoum 
in  India,  made  some  invaluable  treaties,  and,  oompared 
with  some  who  came  after  him,  showed  great  wJadoin  and 
moderation  ;  but  his  health  could  no  longer  endure  the 
climate,  and,  iiKJanuary,  1766,  after  a  residence  of  only  nine 
months,  he  left  again  for  England,  Mr.  Yerelst,  a  man  of 
mere  ordinary  ability,  occupying  his  post  till  a  sacoassor 
should  be  sent  out.  He  concluded  his  farewell  speech  in 
council  with  the  words : — "  I  leave  the  country  in  peace ;  I 
leave  the  civil  and  military  departments  under  discipline 
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and  subordination ;  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  keep  them  so." 
He  arrived  in  England  in  July,  and  was  received  by  the 
court  of  directors  with  acclamationB ;  he  had,  indeed,  in  a 
few  months,  made  them  the  avowed  masters  of  a  great 
empire.  He  was  received  also  by  the  king  and  queen  with 
the  most  cordial  marks  of  esteem.  Though  he  would  accept 
no  presents  from  the  nabob  of  Oude  for  himself,  he  had 
accepted  most  valuable  ones  for  their  majesties:  a  dia^ 
mond  of  immense  value,  and  a  sword  set  with  diamonds  for 
the  king ;  a  splendid  pearl  neckku»,  and  other  ornaments 
for  the  queen,  &c.  Having  delivered  these,  Clive  soo^t, 
with  his  family,  the  waters  of  Bath,  to  disperse,  if  poseibk, 
that  nervous  malady  which  haunted  him  with  strange 
horrors  of  imagination,  and  undw  the  influence  of  which  he 
eventually  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Before  that  event,  how- 
ever, we  shall  see  him  called  upon  to  defend  himself  against 
charges  in  his  administratioD  of  the  countries  which  he  won 
for  this  kingdom. 

Whilst  Clive  had  been  reducing  our  enemies  in  Bengal 
and  Oude,  a  more  powerful  anti^omst  than  any  one  whom 
we  had  yet  enoountered  in  India  was  every  day  growing 
more  formidable  in  Mysore,  and  combining  several  of  the 
petty  chie&  of  the  dlfEerent  states  of  Madias  as  his  allies 
against  us.  He  was  now  fitf  more  conaderable  than  whoi 
he  had  iq>peaired  against  us  as  the  ally  of  the  Froich  general, 
Lilly,  in  the  ncaghbouriiood  of  Pondiohany-.  Hyder  Ali  was 
aself-mftde  man.  He  was  origiiiany  the  graadHm  of  a  wan- 
dering &kir,  or  Mohammedbm  monk ;  became  fond  of  wild 
lield  sports,  then  the  eaptaan  of  banditti,  then  at  the  head  of 
an  army  eomposed  of  fteebootars;  continnatty  growiiig  in 
the  number  of  his  foDowera,  and  in  the  wealth  proenred  by 
plunder,  he  at  length  became  commander-in-diief  of  the 
rajah  of  Myeave.  Socm  rising  in  his  amlittion,  he  seizad 
the  n^ah^  Us  master,  peDaoned  him  oStwitk  ^taaee  lacs  <d 
rupees,  and  dackred  himself  the  real  nyah.  lAl761hewae 
become  firmly  establiahed  on  tibe  throne  of  Mysoie,  but  tiUa 
distinetion  (Sd  not  satisfy  him.  He  determined  to  be  the 
founder  of  Mysore  as  a  great  kingdom,  and  attacking  by 
turns  the  n^jahs  of  Sera,  Befepoor,  Gooty,  Harponelli, 
Chitteldioog,  and  other  districte,  he  reduced  them  under  his 
dominion.  He  next,  on  pretence  <^  supporting  the  claims 
of  an  adventurer  in  the  district  of  Bednove,  seized  on  the 
region  for  himsdf,  with  immense  wealth  in  it,  and  after- 
wards overran  Srenda,  on  the  north  of  Bednore,  and  «l- 
tended  his  power  to  near  the  banks  of  the  Kiatna.  There 
he  was  met  and  repdaed  by  Madhoo  Bow,  tibe  peiahwa  of 
the  MahraMas,  who  evosKd  the  Kiaina,  defeated  him  re- 
peatedly, adzed  some  oi  his  newly-aoqoued  territory,  and 
levied  on  him  thirty-two  lacs  of  nq^ees. 

Hyder  returned  to  Seringapatam,  which  he  had  made  his 
capital,  and  had  strongly  fortified,  and  he  thence  conducted 
an  eiq>edition  against  Malabar,  which  he  0(wquered,  and 
pvt  the  chiefe  to  death  to  make  his  hold  of  it  the  more 
seeore.  It  was  whilst  thus  engaged  that  the  news  reached 
him  of  new  and  formidahle  combinations  against  him.  His 
vietoffiooa  neighbours,  the  Mahrattas,  had  joined  the 
English  and  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  were  preparing 
an  invasion  of  his  kingdom.  This  coalition  was  scarcely  to 
have  been  expected,  for  the  nizam,  who  had  murdered  his 
brother  reigning  subahdar,  Salibut  Jung,  and  seized  his 


throne,  had  till  recently  been  hostile  to  the  English.  He 
had  invaded  the  Carnatic,  and  made  war  on  our  ally, 
Mohammed  Ali,  with  great  ferocity ;  bat  colond  Campbell 
marehing  against  him,  and  severely  chastisittg  him,  he  had 
made  peace  with  the  English,  and  confirmed  to  them  the 
poaaeasion  of  the  Northern  Cirears,  on  condition  that  they 
paid  him  a  small  tribute,  and  held  a  certain  force  ready  to 
aaaiat  him  when  needed.  This  being  agreed  upon,  it  required 
little  further  to  induce  the  English  to  join  the  nizam  and 
the  Mahrattas  in  an  endeavour  to  check  the  career  of  Hyder 
Ali,  of  whose  subtle  and  bold  genius  the  EngUdi  as  yet  were 
ignorant. 

But  Hyder  soon  showed  them  a  aample  of  hia  diplomatic 
adratness.  There  are  writers  who  have  adorned  him  with 
all  the  attributes  of  a  hero  of  romanee.  The  truth,  is  that 
he  was  a  clever,  unprintcipled  adventurer,  crael  and 
ferocious,  and  never  lacking  a  wily  word  or  acheme  to 
accomplish  his  ends.  A  good  exampleof  Ua  fineaae  oocurred 
in  his  treatmwt  of  a  brahmin,  Khonde  Sow,  who  had  been 
greatly  in  his  confidence,  but  who  took  up  arms  against 
him.  When  he  was  besieged  by  him,  he  was  entreated  by 
the  ladies  to  give  him  f&vouraUe  tenaaa  of  auxiender.  "  I 
will  not  onlyeqpare  his  life,^'  replied  Hyder,  '^but  I  wiL 
cherish  him  like  a  paraoquet.''  As  parxoquets  are  greatly 
petted  in  the  East,  this  was  enough ;  Sow  smrendoefid  him- 
self, and  was  shut  iq>  for  life  in  an  iion  cage  I 

Colonel  South  having  agreed  to  invade  Mysore  with  the 
nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  in  the  ^ring  of  1767,  the  Mah- 
rattaa  advanced  first  into  the  high  table  lands  of  that  coun- 
try with  their  cavalry ;  ooknel  Smith  followed  witk  liis 
own  littJe  army,  conawtiwg  of  about  one  thousand  £vc 
hundred  Europeans  and  nine  thouaand  sepoys,  and 
accompanied  by  the  lai^e,  diaordedy  host  of  the  nizam. 
But  Smith  was  aoon  atniek  with  dismay  by  the  in- 
telligenoe  that  Hyder  had  anooeeded  in  winning  orur 
tibe  pdohwa  of  the  Mahrattaa  1^  the  payment  of  Uiirty-fiv^ 
lacs  of  rupees,  and  that  fer  this  aom  the  Mahratta  chief  had 
engaged  to  break  urith  tiie  English  and  quit  the  conntrj. 
This  was  speedily  followed  by  the  mora  alarming  discovery 
that  the  nizam,  too,  was  in  treaty  with  Hyder  to  deaert  the 
English,  and  unite  with  him  and  the  Mahrattas  m  driving 
the  English  from  every  district  on  the  Coromanddi  oofi^t. 
Saaih  instantly  separated  fiKKn  the  nizam,  and  hawtenfinl  to 
seeore  the  passes  into  the  Carnatic,  the  first  object  of 
Hyder's  attack.  He  obtained  some  reinforoanenta  from 
Mohammed  Ali,  but  he  speedily  found  himself  not  merely 
deserted,  but  combinea  against.  The  Mahrattas  and  the 
niaam  were  coming  against  him  in  league  with  Hyder  Ali. 
and  cokmel  Smith  endeavoured  to  retreat  to  Chaugama, 
but,  before  he  ooukL  reach  that  place,  this  kag^  united  forcj 
was  upon  him.  He  turned  and  stood  his  ground,  evencjal]/ 
beating  c^  his  nnm^oua  amailants,  but  with  the  kas  of  lii^ 
stores  of  rice  fer  hia  aepoya,  which  the  Mahratta  cavalry 
made  themselves  masters  o£ 

To  avoid  famine,  and  being  surrounded  by  overw^ehning 
hosts.  Smith  made  a  rapid  march,  day  and  night,  for  Tiiu- 
comalee,  a  well-fortified  and  provisioned  town  on  a  hill. 
The  enemy  pursued  at  his  heek,  laying  waste  the  whole 
country  as  they  came.  No  sooner  did  colonel  Smith  reach 
Triucomalee  and  refresh  his  army,  than  he  again  salliei 
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ibrth  and  endeayoimd  to  put  a  atop  to  the  zayagmg  of  the 
oofaTt^ry.  Bmig  ahnost  destitute  of  eayalry,  he  found  it  dif- 
^nlt  to  do  this,  as  the  Mahrattas,  with  thor  cavalry,  ooukl 
s%feep  orar  iht  whole  diBtrict.  To  caase  him  greater  embar- 
rassment, and  cut  cff  any  TeinforcementB,  Hyder  dispatched 
hia  «»,  Tippoo  Sahib,  with  five  thousand  hoiae  to  beat  up 
the  neighbourhood  of  Madias.  Tippoo  executed  this  com- 
mand with  so  miR^  secrecy  and  expedition,  that  he  was 
very  nearly  seizing  the  president  and  coonciUora,  with  the 
richest  merehants  of  Madras,  in  their  eoimtry  houses  round 
the  town.  There  was  a  rush  of  the  inhabitants  to  secure 
themselves  in  the  fcotrees,  and  Tippoo  pkmdered  and  ran- 
sacked the  town,  the  black  town,  the  magazines,  and  waie- 
liouses,  eoUeeting  a  prinoely  booty.  He  burnt  and  laid  a& 
waste,  and  then  retreated  as  tet  as  he  came.  TUs  was  a 
t«TTtble  blow,  and  induced  the  English  and  their  dependents 
at  Madras  to  great  misery.  But  cohmd  Smith  did  not  leave 
the  outrage  Icmg  unavenged.  He  drew  oat  his  Httfe  amy 
of  about  ten  thousand  against  the  combined  host,  said  to 
amount  to  nearly  seventy  thousand  men.  The  niaun  pio- 
feraed  desperate  courage  on  entering  into  the  battle,  but  he 
very  soon  turned  and  fled  at  fcJi  q>eed,  his  troops. following 
him  as  fast.  The  ooly  instance  of  courage  in  Im  army  was 
said  to  have  been  one  of  his  ladiss,  who  called  out  from 
her  howdiA,  ^*  This  elephant  has  not  been  taught  to  turn  in 
this  manner ;  he  only  follows  the  standard."  Nor  would 
she  allow  the  elephant  to  be  turned  till  she  saw  the  standard 
in  fdU  ffight.  The  troops  of  Hyder  and  the  Mahzattss 
fonght  bravdy,  but  they  were  utterly  routed. 

The  nizam  was  quite  satisfied  with  war.  He  diew  off 
his  forces  from  Hyd^  and  the  peishwa,  and  left  liiem  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  again  took  tJw  field  with  a 
strong  force ;  bat  eolon^  Smith  met  them  in  the  month  of 
December,  near  Amboor,  a  town  in  the  Canatic,  about  one 
hundred  and  eight  miles  from  Madras,  and  gave  them  a 
more  decisive  d«¥eat  than  at  Trineomalee.  This  decided 
the  nizam,  who  had  waited  the  event  be&te  making  up  lus 
mind.  He  made  peace  on  condition  that  the  "i^^iw^^ 
recognised  his  title  as  subahdar  or  nisam,  and  agveed  to 
ass^  him  in  emergmcy  with  two  battalions  of  sepoys  and 
six  cannon.  He,  on  his  part,  cd^rmed  the  company's 
title  to  the  Northern  CSrcars,  and  to  grant  the  dewannee  of 
Balagbaut,  a  country  in  posBeasion  of  Hyder,  to  the  English 
on  payment  of  certain  tribute.  He  also  lowered  the  trilmte 
for  the  Cxrcars. 

T^is  confederacy  being  broken  up,  and  the  Mahrattas 
having  withdrawn,  the  presidency  of  Madras  thou^t  it  a 
good  opporttmity  to  punish  Hyder  AH,  and  reduce  his 
power.  These  traders  were  little  aware  of  the  real  vigour  of 
character  of  Hyder.  They  might  have  had  him  for  a  fidend, 
bnt  they  despised  him  as  an  advmturer,  and  too  late  dis- 
covered their  mistake.  He  was  no  common  enemy.  Ever 
fiiQ  of  resources,  and  restrained  by  no  principle  but  that  of 
ills  own  interest,  he  had  raised  himself  from  nothing  to  be 
the  head  of  a  great  kingdom,  and  commander  of  a  hundred 
thousand  troops.  He  would  wilBngly  be  the  ally  of  the 
English  ;  he  must  have  their  support,  or  that  of  the  Mah- 
rattas. The  English  rejected  his  overtures ;  threw  him  into 
the  arms  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  he  and  his  eon,  Tippoo, 
became  the  mortal  and  implacable  enemies  of  the  English 


race  and  name.  By  the  aid  of  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
French  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  himself  against  th«n, 
and  to  inflict  on  them  the  most  serious  injuries. 

The  Madras  council  now  determined  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  very  heart  of  Hyder^s  kingdom  of  Mysore ;  but,  instead 
of  allowing  colonel  Smith,  who  had  shown  himself  so  capable 
of  conducting  an  Indian  campaign,  to  act  upon  his  own 
plans,  they  adopted  the  £Eital  one  of  prescribing  the  course 
of  action  for  him.  Nothing  but  disaster  could  result  from 
this  absurd  system ;  and  it  speedily  came.  Colonel  Smith 
proposed  to  invade  first  the  frontier  and  fertile  diiBtricts  of 
Mysore ;  but  these  tradesmen  directors  ordered  him  to  push 
forward  into  the  barren  region  near  Bangalore,  where  he 
aasored  them  he  should  not  be  able  to  provide  for  his  army. 
To  weaken  his  operations,  colonel  Wood  was  commanded  to 
take  part  of  his  troops  and  operate  on  the  firontiers.  Tliis 
was  bad  enough,  but  they  did  worse.  They  adopted  the 
Dutch  plan,  which  had  so  hampered  and  irritated  Marl- 
borough, till  he  broke  through  it,  and  sent  two  fleld  deputies  to 
aet  in  coticert  with  them  at  the  presidency,  and  thus  reduce^ 
the  nominal  commander  to  a  mere  machine.  The  result  was, 
what  it  must  be  under  such  circumstances.  Cobnel  Smitli 
refused  to  follow  ^e  orders  of  the  fleld  deputies ;  the  whole 
of  the  officers  and  the  army  shared  jus  spirit,  and  nothing 


To  co-operate  with  this  movement,  the  Bombay  preeidency 
salt  an  expedition  to  attack  Hyder's  recent  conquests  on  the 
ooast  of  Malabar.    The  fleet  reduced  his  seaport  of  JVIan- 
galore,  took  Onore  and  other  phices.    Hyder,  leaving  a  force 
to  cope  with  colonel  Smith,  made  a  rapid  transit  to  Man- 
galore,  appeared  before  it  in  M^y,  when  least  expected ;  and 
the  Ei^hsh  were  glad  to  re-embark  as  fast  as  poasible,  leaving 
two  hundred  sick  and  wounded  in  Hyder^s  hands.    Mean- 
time, Smith  reached  Bangalore,  and  Wood  had  ravaged  the 
fitontier  districts ;  bnt  Hyder  hastened  back  to  Bangalore, 
and  there  made  overtures  of  peace,  which  the  field  deputies 
r^ected.    But  Smith,  under  the  thraldom  of  the  deputies, 
could  not  take  the  strong  city  of  Bengalore,  and  the  presi- 
dency recalled  him,  and  sent  colonel  Wood  in  his  place.    If 
Smith  could  not  act  under  the  absurd  directions  of  the 
tradeis  on  their  solas  in  Madras,  and  the  paralysing  incubus 
of  the  field  deputies,  Wood  was  not  likely  to  do  it.    He  was 
speedily  compelled  by  Hyder  to  fall  back,  was  surprised, 
beaten,  and  lost  all  his  baggage.    The  presidency  superseded 
Wood  by  major  Fitzgerald,  and  arrested  Wood  and  sent  him 
to  Madras.     But  Fiti^|«erald  succeeded  no  better;  Hyder 
drove  him  out  of  all  his  territories,  and  then  fell  again  on 
the  Gamatic,  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Madura  and 
Tinnevelly,  and  penetrated  into  FondLcheny,  where  he  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  French  officers,  who  gave  him  the 
advice,  to  avoid  all  pitched  battles  with  the  English,  but  to 
scour  their  teiritories  with  flying  detachments  of  cavahry  ; 
to  come  by  surprise  on  districts  where  they  had  no  horse 
to  cope  with  and  pursoe  him,  and  to  bom,  destroy,  and 
plunder  everywhere,  and  especially  the  Caxnatic,  or  the 
country  whence  they  drew  their  supplies.     This  was  counsel 
exactly  after  Hyder's  head  and  genins.    The  French  sent 
able  officers  to  asdst  him,  and  he  executed  this  plan  of 
operations  with  such  succeas  that  the  council  of  Madras 
were  glad  to  replace  colonel  Smith  and  to  recall  their 
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depaties.    Smith  could  not  restore  the  army  to  an  eSectire 
condition  all  at  once,  but  he  exerted  himself  strenoouslj  to 
that  end,  and  soon  produced  so  much  effect  that  Hyder  began 
to  wish  for  peace.    Bat  he  vaa  too  sagacious  to  make  any 
move  for  this  purpose  till  he  could  do  it  to  great  advantage. 
Therefore,  after  once  more  consulting  his  French  Mends  at 
Pondicherry,  he,  by  an  artful  feint,  drew  the  English  army, 
in  the  spring  of  1769,  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  the 
south  of  Madras.    Then,  by  a  rapid  march,  .he  suddenly 
appeared,  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  horse,  on  the  heights 
of  St.  Thomas,  overlooking  Madras.    The  whole  of  the  dty 
and  vicinity,  except  the  port  of  St.  George  itself,  lay  at  his 
liset  and  at. his  mercy.    The  town,  the  black-town,  the 
warehouses,  the  country  villas,  and  villages  all  round,  were 
open  to  his  plunder  and  burning,  as  they  had  been  to  the 
fury  of  his  son  Tippoo  before.    The  terrified  council,  in  all 
haste,  offered  most  advantageous  terms  of  peace,  which  it 
was  the  very  object  of  Hyder  to  accept,  and  that,  too,  before 
colonel  Smith  could  arrive,  and  intercept  his  retreat.    Hyder 
gladly  consented  to  the  terms,  which  were  those  of  mutual 
restitution,  and  of  alliance  and  mutual  defence.    The  last,  a 
condition  which,  with  Hyder*s  disposition  to  aggrandise- 
ment, was  sure  to  bring  the  English  into  £resh  trouble. 

This  was  immediately  made  evident.  The  treaty  was 
concluded  on  the  4th  of  April,  1769,  and  the  first  news  was 
that  Hyder  had  quarrelled  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  called 
on  the  presidency  of  Madras  to  furnish  the  stipulated  aid. 
But  the  presidency  replied  that  he  had  himself  sought  this 
war,  and  therefore  it  was  not  a  defensive  but  an  offensive 
war.  The  peishwa  of  the  Mahrattas  invaded  Mysore,  and 
drove  Hyder  to  the  very  walls  of  Seringapatam,  dreadfuUy 
ktying  waste  his  territory.  Hyder  then  sent  piteous  appeals 
to  his  allies,  the  English,  offering  hirge  sums  of  money ;  but 
they  still  remained  deaf.  At  another  time,  they  were 
solicited  by  the  Mahratta  chief  to  make  an  alliance  with 
him,  but  they  determined  to  remain  neutral,  and  left  Hyder 
and  the  peishwa  to  fight  out  their  quarrels.  In  1771  the 
Mahrattas  invaded  the  Camatic,  but  were  soon  driven  out ; 
and  in  1772  the  Mahrattas  and  Hyder  made  peace  through 
the  mediation  of  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  or  of  Arcot,  as 
he  was  more  firequently  called.  Hyder  had  lost  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Mysore,  and  had  to  pay  besides  fifteen  lacs 
of  rupees,  with  the  promise  of  fifteen  more.  The  refusal  of 
the  English  to  assist  him  did  not  fail  to  render  him  more 
deeply  hostile  than  ever  to  them. 

During  this  period  — fix)m  1769  to  1772  — Warren 
Hastings  had  been  second  in  the  council  at  Madras ;  but 
in  the  kttter  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  head  of  the  council 
in  Bengal.  During  this  period,  too,  the  English  had  been 
brought  into  hostilities  with  the  n^ah  of  Ta^jore.  The 
history  of  these  proceedings  is  amongst  the  very  blackest  of 
the  innumerable  black  proceedings  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  njah  of  Tanjore  was  in  alliance  with  the 
company.  In  1762  they  had  guaranteed  to  him  the  security 
of  his  throne ;  but  now  their  great  ally,  Mohammed  Ali, 
the  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  called  for  help  to  the  English 
against  the  njah.  He  aaaerted  that  the  rajah  of  Tanjore 
had  seized  some  territory  which  belonged  to  him,  or  was 
claimed  by  him.  The  conduct  of  hcmourable  men  who  bore 
the  name  of  Christians  would  have  been  to  offer  themselves 


as  mediators,  and  so  settle  the  business;  but  not  by  such 
means  was  the  whole  of  India  to  be  won  from  the  native 
princes.  The  r^jah  of.  the  Carnatic  offered  to  purchase  the 
territory  of  Tanjore  from  the  English  for  a  Urge  sum.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  territory  was  none  of  theirs ;  that 
they  had  no  more  right  to  it  tluui  John  Smith  has  to  the 
estate  of  his  neighbour,  John  Brown.  On  the  contrary, 
they  had  guaranteed  the  defence  of  these  territories  to  the 
nyah  of  Tanjore  by  express  treaty.  No  matter,  they  dosed 
the  bargain  with  the  rajah  of  the  Camatic ;  th^  agreed  to 
seize  Tanjore,  and  make  it  over  to  Mohammed  Ali. 

An  army  assembled  at  Tricbinopoly  on  the  12th   of 
September,  1771,  but  it  was  found  that  Mohammed's  second 
son,  who  was  to  have  prepared  the  provisions  for  the  troopa, 
had  betrayed  his  trust,  and  that  no  such  supplies  were  to  be 
found.    When,  after  collecting  provisions  with  great  diffi- 
culty, the  army  sate  down  before  Vellum,  and  the  English 
were  ready  to  enter  a  breach  and  take  the  city,  it  was  fixitid 
that  Mohammed's  eldest  son  had  made  a  secret  treaty  with 
the  n^  of  Tanjore,  on  payment  of  a  krge  sum.     The 
council  refused  to  assent  to  this  treacherous  peace,  and  the 
n^ah  of  Taiyore  was  obliged  to  cede  to  them  two  districts 
adjoining  Madura.    But  the  following  spring,  spite  of  thia 
fresh  treaty  with  the  nyah,  the  English  marched  into  the 
Marawais,  by  another  iNurgain  with  Mohammed,  and  again 
they  £ad  Mohammed*s  eldest  son,  Omdut-ul-Omiah,  with 
them,  but  under  bond  not  to  make  any  clandestine  tieatia. 
He  was,  however,  to  have  the  plundering  of  the  towns  on 
condition  of  paying  a  fixed  sum  to  the  troops.    Thus  the 
English  If  ere  to  escape  the  odium  of  plundering,  bat  were 
to  have  the  fruits  of  it.   Early  in  April,  they  took  Ramanad- 
poram,  the  capital  of  the  greater  Marawar,  with  its  polygar, 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  with  his  mother,  and  his  treasury. 
When  the  English  had  conquered  the  whole  of  the  polygars, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  polygar  of  the  leaser  Marawar 
was  betrayed  and  killed,  and  the  people  most  barbarously 
treated  both  by  the  English  and  the  troops  of  the  nabob, 
the  whole  was  handed  over  to  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic 

Before  this  iniquitous  bmnness  was  completed,  the  nabob 
had  informed  the  English  that  the  ngah  of  Tanjixre  had 
broken  his  engagements  by  not  paying  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  and  by  endeavouring  to  engage  Hyder  and  the 
Mahrattas  to  aid  him.  He  offered  the  English  another 
Utrge  sum,  ten  lacs  of  pagodas,  and  other  advantages,  the 
plunder  being  reserved  to  himself,  and  they  accepted  thia 
disgraceful  bargain,  invaded  Tanjore,  seized  the  ragah  and 
his  family,  and  invested  the  whole  of  Tanjore  in  the  name 
of  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic. 

When  these  infamous  doings  were  known  in  England,  a 
feeling  of  horror  and  indignation  ran  through  the  ooontrx. 
Never  had  the  English  name  been  so  trodden  into  the  dust 
of  villany.  The  French  were  ready  to  proclaim  our  venal 
barbarity  to  the  whole  world.  The  opposition  in  parliamttit 
made  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen^s  ring  with  their  outcrieB. 
The  East  India  Company  was  compelled  to  send  oat  lord 
Pigot  to  Madras  to  do  what  Clive  had  so  vigorously  done  in 
Bengal — control  and  reverse  the  acts  of  the  council.  Pigot 
most  honourably  acquitted  himself;  liberated  the  outraged 
nabob  of  Tanjore  and  his  family,  and  restored  them.  But 
Pigot  had  not  the  same  overawing  name  as  Clive.     The 
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coaacii  of  Madns  seized  him  and  impisBoned  him,  expelling 
every  member  of  the  eoancil  tiutt  had  Bai>ported  Mm.  This 
mOEt  daring  prooeediiig  once  more  astonished  and  aroused 
the  pobJie  feeling  of  England.  An  ofder  was  sent  out  to 
reinstate  krd  Pigot,  but,  befcHre  it  arrived,  his  grief  and 
mortification  had  killed  him.  Sir  Thomas  Rimibcdd,  a  most 
araricioUB  man,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  arrired 
in  Madias  in  February,  1778,  major-general  Hector  Monro 
beiag  oommander-in-chief ;  and  the  army  of  Hyder,  one 
hundFed  thowand  in  number,  already  again  menacing  the 
frontiers. 

But  we  have  far  overshot  the  cotemporary  history  of 
Bengal  The  presidency  thought  it  had  greatly  benefited 
by  the  rdorms  of  Clive ;  yet  it  had  since  been  called  upon 
to  furnish  large  supplies  of  men  and  money  to  support  the 
unprincipied  transactions  at  Madras,  which  we  have  briefly 
det-ailed,  and  the  India  House,  instead  of  paying  the  usual 
dividends,  was  compelled  to  reduce  them.  In  1769  India 
stock  ^1,  within  a  few  days,  above  sixty  per  cent.  This 
sisBAe  of  things  compelled  parliament  to  turn  its  attention 
to  the  causes  of  this  depreeeion.  Neither  the  reports  of  the 
embarrassments  in  India,  nor  of  the  unrighteous  acts  of  the 
Madras  paresidency,  prevented  govenunent  granting  to  the 
East  India  Company,  the  same  year,  a  guarantee  of  the 
revenues  of  tiie'  countries  they  had  conquered,  for  five  years, 
on  oondiAion  of  their  paying  to  government  four  hwadred 
thcaaaad  poimds  per  annum,  and  of  exporting  to  India 
certain  quantities  <^  British  manu&ctareB.  To  examine 
into  tile  state  of  tiieur  afGurs  at  Calcutta,  the  board  of 
directocB  appeinted  three  oommiaBianeni  to  go  out  thither. 
There  mae  Mr.  Yansittart,  who  had  bo  miserably  governed 
Bengal  before;  Mr.  Scrafton,  a  man  of  far  superior  know- 
ledge aad  aibiHties;  and  colonel  F<»de,  the  conquer^w  of  the 
Northern  Circars,  and  of  the  Dutdi  at  Bedana.  These 
gentlemen  set  sail  for  India,  towards  the  close  oi  that  year, 
in  the  frigate  Aurora ;  but,  after  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  they  never  were  heard  of  again,  the  veaBel,  no  doubt, 
having  gone  down  at  sea.  j 

TVhat  these  gentfemen  migfat  have  effected  at  Calcutta,  I 
thevefise,  xonains  unknown ;  bat  there  was  need  enough  of  ; 
sndi  sn  inspection  as  th^  were  empowered  to  make.  Mr. 
Caitter  was  the  head  of  the  eooocQ  in  Bengal  tifl  WiBea 
Hastings  was  appdnted  to  that  oftee  m  1772.  Matters 
were  bad  enough  there,  and  they  were  not  better  in  the 
India  House  at  home.  There  Sullivan  had  again  acquired 
the  chief  influence,  being  elected  deputy  chairman.  Of 
course,  everything  that  CHve  had  done  it  was  his  endeavour 
to  undo,  and  the  consequence  was  a  condition  of  anarchy  at 
the  India  House,  at  Calcutta,  which  produced  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  Whilst  Orme,  the  friend  of  CKve, 
who  had  just  published  his  first  part  of  his  History  of  our 
Transactions  in  India,  was  blazoning  abroad  the  glory  of 
Clive,  other  writers  were  busy  demonstrating  that  ttds 
wonderfhl  new  empire  was  in  dagger  of  being  destroyed  by 
the  boundless  rapacity  of  the  company's  servants  employed 
there.  They  pointed  justly  to  the  monstrous  anomaly  of ' 
fifteen  millions  of  people  and  so  splendid  an  empire  being  ' 
governed  by  a  trading  company,  managed  by  a  HtUe  knot 
of  directors  and  a  few  hundhied  shareholders.  The  con- 
clusion wi»)  tSist  plunder,  extortion,  and  misery  could  be 


the  only  results  totiie  unfortunate  people  of  India,  and  ruin 
to  the  company  at  home ;  and,  in  tar uth,  everything  appeared 
to  bear  out  these  prognosties.  The  durecton,  esxly  in  1772, 
were  compelled  to  go  again  to  government  with  firesh 
demaJMis  for  a  loan. 

In  oid^  to  remove  the  odium  of  mismanagement  from 
the  directors  at  home  to  the  company's  servants  in  India, 
SoUivan  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  aflairs  of  the  compuoy,  and  especially  of  its 
servants  in  India.  In  such  a  movement  it  was  not  likely  tha^ 
he  would  spare  his  old  enemy,  Clive.  And  in  making  such 
an  attempt,  he  was  sure  to  be  zealously  supported  by  a  large 
body  of  the  shareholders  of  the  India  House,  who  had  been 
diligently  taught  that  all  the  failure  of  revenue  in  India 
was  the  direct  consequence  of  Olive's  reforms  when  last  in 
Bengal.  There  was  now  a  very  numerous  body  of  men  in 
England  who  had  made  enormous  fortunes  in  India  by  eveiy 
species  of  crime  and  oppression.  These  men,  called  nabobs, 
who  had  grown  monstrously  rich  by  Indian  plunder,  were 
all  ready  to  unite  in  hunting  down  the  man  wh<Kn,  after 
enriching  himself,  they  charged  with  endeavouring  to 
prevent  all  others,  except  a  favoured  few,  doing  the  same  at 
the  expense  of  the  natives.  These  employed  newspapers, 
by  large  bribes,  and  even  set  on  foot  such  papers,  to  blacken 
the  man  who,  having  served  his  own  turn,  had  do»e  his 
best  to  restrain  the  whole  great  flock  of  harptes  which  was 
continually  flying  eastward  to  the  same  great  fiield  <^  rapine 
and  oppreaskm.  It  was  easy  to  engage  ihe  ^npathies  of 
the  phDanthropic  and  religious,  tf  representing  the  evils 
which  were  devouring  India  as  originating  in  CMve ;  whilst 
the  object  oi  the  denouncers  was  really  to  prewit  this  same 
wondrous  scene  of  aggrukdisement  being  closed  to  their 
friends,  and  children  who  had  to  come  aft^  them.  What 
those  ev^  were  which  Iiuiia  sufiered  then,  and  so  long  as 
the  company  continued  to  rule,  are  described  in  foil  by  a 
host  of  writers  of  the  most  iminqpeaKtehle  authority.  The 
letters  of  Sir  Erederiok  Shore,  a  judge,  are  a  record  of  them 
SQch  as  no  other  regiaa  oouM  fanaah.  Mr.  Yansittart  him* 
self,  when  presidoit  of  the  council  in  Bengal,  wrote  that 
ihe  very  membefs  of  tfae  council  were  deriving  vast  eradu- 
ments  from  this  state  oC  iUngSy  and  aadadously  denied  its 
iMMftiiMMj  Under  such  saactai,  every  inferior  pfcmderer 
aet  4tt  aetem  the  wtea  of  11«  pnndBDt  aa^  ibe  aidJio^ 
of  his  officers.  When  the  native  collectors  of  the  revenue 
attempted,  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  governor,  to 
collect  the  usual  duties  from  the  English,  they  were  not 
only  repelled,  but  seised  and  punished  as  enemies  of  the 
company  and  vic^tors  of  its  privileges.  The  native  judges 
and  magistrates  were  resisted  in  the  disdiarge  of  their 
duties,  and  their  ftmctions  were  even  usurped.  Everything 
was  in  confusion,  and  many  of  the  aemindam  and  other 
coUectors  refused  to  be  answerable  for  the  revenues.  Even 
the  nabob's  own  officesB  were  refdsed  the  liberty  of  making 
purchases  on  his  account,  and  one  of  them,  of  lugh  connec- 
tion, for  purchasing  some  saltpetre  from  the  nabob,  was 
seized,  was  sent  in  irons  to  Calcutta,  where  some  of  the 
council  proposed  to  whip  him  publicly,  and  cut  off  his  ears. 
Mr.  Yansittart  -mentions  an  officer  of  the  nabob  whom  he 
had  order  jd  to  send  away  any  Europeans  who  were  com- 
mttting  disorders  in  the  province,  but  who  sent  him  word 
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that  they  threatened  the  most  horrible  things  to  him  if  he 
dared  to  interfere.  The  officer  then  added,  "  Now,  sir,  I 
am  to  inform  you  what  I  have  obstructed  them  in.  This 
p'ace,  Backergunge,  was  formerly  of  great  trade ;  it  is  now 
ruined,  and  in  this  manner: — ^A  gentleman  sends  a  gomas- 
tah  here  to  buy  or  sell.  He  immediately  looks  upon 
himself  as  sufficient  to  force  every  inhabitant  eith^  to  buy 
his  gobdsj  or  to  force  them  to  sell  him  theirs.  If  they  refuse, 
they  are  flogged  and  thrown  into  prison.  They  compel  the 
people  to  buy  or  sell,  just  at  what  rate  they  please.    These, 


to  us  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  the  worst  species  of 
robbers.''  But,  when  speaking  of  the  government  of  Warren 
Hastings,  we  shall  have  again  to  touch  on  this  point. 

The  reader  may  now  see  why  such  a  storm  of  vengeance 
was  raised  against  Clive,  because  he  had  endeavoured  to  set 
some  bounds  to  this  unexampled  system  of  robbery.  Clive, 
though  he  had  done  things  .disgraceful  enough,  had  also 
done  magnificent  things  for  the  nation,  and.  without  bini 
these  cormorants  would,  not  have  had  an  India  to  ravage. 
Clive  had  his  virtues  and  bis  sense  of  honour ;  he  had  served 


and  many  other  oppressions,  are  daily  practised.  Before, 
justice  was  administered  in  the  public  cutcheree ;  but  now 
every  gomastah  is  become  a  judge ;  they  even  pass  sentence 
on  the  zemindars  themselves,  and  draw  money  from  them 
on  pretended  injuries.''  Such  continued  to  our  own  time 
the  system  by  which  all  over  India  the  natives,  and  even 
men  of  the  highest  stations  were  ground  by  our  traders 
and  collectors,  and  tortured  in  pretended  courts  of  justice 
when  they  resisted.  Sir  Henry  Strachey  says,  "  The  great 
men  formerly  were  the  Mussulman  rulers  and  the  Hindoo 
zemindars.  These  two  classes  are  now  ruined  and  de- 
stroyed. Exaction  of  revenue  is  now,  I  presume,  and 
always  was,  the  most  prevailing  crime  throughout  the 
country :  and  I  know  not  how  it  is  that  extortioners  appear 


himself,  but  he  was  desirous  to  serve  his  country  ' 
great  tribe,  now  up  in  arms  against  him,  had  don 
but  help  themselves  at.  the  cost  of  the  repnt«tioiil 
country,  without  one  pang  of  remorse  or  shamiid 
rapine  and  insult  which  they  had  heaped  on  ihe\ 
Hindoetan.     Worst  of  all,  Clive  had  dared  to  de 
king  and  lord  North,  the  prime  minister,  that  thel 
at  home  sanctioned  all  this,  and  that  every  reform^ 
less,  unless  it  commenced  with  them.    For  this, 
no  means  to  bUcken  his  character,  and 
country  against  him. 

Sullivan,  in  moving  for  an  inquiry,  announced  that  the 
company  had  received  heavy  charges  against  Clivers  ad- 
ministration in  India.    These  papers  were  anonymoaB,  and 
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were  clearly  got  up  hj  the  board  of  directors  themselyes ; 
and  Sulliyan  launched  into  the  proceedings  of  Clive  in  Lidia 
with  all  the  invetentcy  of  an  old  enemy.  Clive  defended 
himself  with  a  vigoor  and  eloquenoe  which  astonished  every 
one ;  and  lord  Chatham,  etttrng  under  the  gallery  of  the 
house,  declared  it  was  "  one  of  the  most  finished  pieces  of 
eloquence  that  he  had  ever  heard/*  Sullivan  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  his  bill,  but  it  was  not  persevered  with ;  but  general 
Burgoyne,  now  active  in  the  opposition,  moved  and  carried, 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1772,  a  resolution  for  the  appointment 
of  a  select  oommittee  of  thirteen  members,  for  inquiring 
into  Indian  affiazs;  and  Burgoyne,  who  was  extremely 
hostile  to  Clive,  was  appointed  chairman. 

The  oomnuttee  went  actively  to  work,  and  presented  two 
reports  during  the  session.  After  parliament  met  again  in 
November,  kcd  North,  who  liad  conversed  with  Clive  during 
the  recess,  called  kx  and  carried  a  resolution  for  another  and 
this  time  a  secret  eommittee.  The  directors,  trembling  at 
the  idea  of  a  real  scmtmy  into  thar  conduct,  again 
attempted  to  send  out  a  new  set  of  snpervisorB  of  their  own, 
but  the  commons  pot  a  stop  to  this ;  and  as  the  company 
was  in  still  deeper  diffiddtieBi  and  came  to  lord  North  io 
borrow  a  milfioa  and  «  half^  he  lent  Uiem  one  mHUoa  Ibiir 
hundred  ilioiisaad  poonds,  on  eonditkn  Hiat  Hwy  dwuid 
keep  their  dividends  down  at  ttx  per  oenit.,  until  diis  debt 
was  repaid.  He  at  the  mne  time  r'efieved  Hiem  fiom  the 
payment  of  the  four  hundred  tibousand  poondi  per  aanmi 
for  the  same  period.  This  was  done  in  Eebrmry,  2773,  and 
in  April  he  brou^t  in  a  biH  at  the  snggestaoB  of  CShre,  who 
repreaented  the  oomt  of  proprietor  at  the  liadia  Home  m  a 
regular  bear-garden,  cm  aoooont  of  men  of  smaO  capital  and 
smaller  inteffigenoe  beuig  caabled  to  vote.  By  Kcrth's  bill, 
it  was  pnovided  that  the  court  of  directors  ahoakl,  i&  Intne, 
instead  of  being  aimually  elected,  remain  in  «Aee  four  yean; 
instead  of  five  hundred  pounds  sio<^  qualiQriBg  for  a  vote 
in  the  court  of  prqprietors,  one  ttwnsand  povnds  should 
alone  give  a  vote;  three .thoosand  pounds,  two  votes;  and 
six  thousand  pounds,  tiuree  votes.  The  mayar*s  oomt  in 
Calcutta  was  restricted  to  petty  eases  of  trade;  and  a 
supreme  court  was  establnhed,  to  consist  of  a  chief  justice 
and  three  puisne  judges,  appointed  by  the  crown.  The 
governor-general  of  Bengal  was  made  governor-general  of 
India.  Hiese  nominations  were  to  continue  for  five  years, 
and  then  return  to  t^e  directon,  but  sulject  to  the  approval 
of  the  crown. 

Whilst  the  biH  was  in  progress,  the  members  of  the  new 
council  wexe  named.  Wairen  Hastings  was  appointed  the 
first  govemor-genend ;  and  in  bis  council  were  Bichard 
Barw^  who  was  alrewif  oat  there,  general  davering, 
the  honondUe  colonel  Moascn,  and  Philip  Frauds. 
Another  daose  of  lord  North*li  bill  remitted  the  drawbadc 
on  the  company's  teas  ibr  eiport  to  Amerioa,  an  act  fittte 
thought  of  at  the  time,  Inrt  pregnaMtwMi  the  lees  of  the 
transatkntic  cdonieB.  By  these  **  regulating  acts,''  too, 
as  they  were  called,  the  governor-general,  members  of 
council,  and  judges,  were  prohibited  trading,  and  no  person 
in  the  service  of  the  king  or  company  was  to  be  allowed  io 
receive  any  presents  fi?om  the  native  princes,  nabobs,  or 
their  ministers  or  agents.  Violent  and  rude,  even,  was  the 
opposition  to  these  two  bills  raised  by  the  India  House  and 


all  its  partisans.  They  put  all  'their  energies  in  operation, 
and  poured  in  petitions  and  remonstrances  from  all  sides ; 
and  such  were  the  pleas  of  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
subject,  the  privileges  of  election,  of  constitutional  liberty, 
&c.,  which  were  put  forward,  that  you  would  have  thought 
that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  protect  the  unfortunate 
natives  of  India  firom  tiie  pitHess  rapacity  of  mere  traders, 
who  bought  and  sold  kingdoms  in  *Change  Alley,  govern- 
ment was  annihilating  every  safeguard  of  popular  ireedom. 
The  raising  the  qualification  of  the  voters,  the  prolongation 
of  the  terms  of  office  to  the  directors,  were  denounced  as 
setting  up  an  oligarchy. 

The  passing  of  these  acts  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  attacks 
on  lord  Clive.    Burgoyne  brought  up  a  strong  report  from 
his  committee,  and,  on  the  17th  of  l^fay,  moved  a  resokrtion 
charging  Clive  with  having,  when  in  command  of  the  army 
in  Bengal,  received  as  presents  two  hundred  and  tbiity-four 
thousand  pounds.    This  was  carried ;  but  he  then  Ibikywed 
it  by  another,  *^*Dmt  knd  Clive  did,  in  so  doing,  abum  ihe 
power  with  whidi  he  was  entrusted,  to  the  evil  etimpie  of 
theserraatsafthepuUic.^^    As  it  was  weO  understood  that 
Burgoyne^  vesoifarivmB  altogether  went  to  strip  Clif«  of  the 
whole  of  ids  property,  a  great  stand  was  here  made.     C&ve 
wasBot  fiiendlesB,    He  had  his  vast  wealdi  to  win  ov«r  to 
him  sooae,  as  it  infiamedthe  envy  of  others.  Hehadboaght 
tJbe  estate  of  Claremont  finun   the  duxdieB  dum^gm    of 
Newcastle,  and  was  erecting  a  palaoe  opon  it.    Tet  eo 
dffigently,  even  in  that  nei^bomiliood,  had  his  mussies 
blackeaed  his  cfaaxaeler,  that  tiie  peasaxitry  of  tbe  aa^h- 
bouhood  £uMSied  tliey  could  hear  the  ngtsngs  «f  wdued 
and  plundered  prinoes  of  Indlli  in  tike  wind  asno^pH  bis 
trees,  and  verily  beiieved  that  some  day  Hie  evil  one  wvold 
cany  faun  off  bodily.  On  iflie  otlier  hand,  he  had  tabmi  eare 
to  spend  a  large  sum  in  purchasing  small  bores^glm,  and 
had  idx  or  seven  of  his  finends  and  kinsssen  flitting  te  tlMse 
pboes  in  parliament.     He  had  need  of  all  his 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  inqniiy,  iln  moa 
and  envemMBed  aUadoB  were  made  vpon  Urn.    He  whok 
of  the  affiurs  of  Omidiund,  of  the  Ici^gery   of  hiImi  iJ 
Watson^  signature  to  the  franduleot  agreement,  Ike  oelting 
up  and  pulling  down  of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  everytinag  of  tiut 
kind,  was  again  dragged  to  light,  and  more  of  it  laftl  on 
Clivers  shoulden  liuui  belonged  to  him.    He  w«b  «e|MBtodIy 
questioned  and  crom-questioned,  tSl  he  ezdaimod,  ^*  I,  |Dur 
humble  servant,  the  baron  of  Fkesey,  have  been  ccniaed 
by  the  select  committee  more  Hke  a  sheep  stealer  ibmt  a 
member  of  parHament.**    He  justly  oomplldBed,  tfaet,  had  he 
done  his  splendid  deeds  to  the  comtry  in  the  roftl  ssnice, 
instead  in  that  of  a  mercenary  company,  he  ahoald  have 
been  honoured  and  rewarded,  insteed  of  peiseoiiled  and 
pursued  to  his  ndn.    He  had  it  in  fats  power  to  spaakstmng 
things  regarding  the  company,  and  he  turned  si  Iwy,  and 
did  not  spare  it.  At  length,  ttted  out,  he  osfhdmwA,  **lkke 
aqr  fi)rtune,  but  quae  my  honourl "  and  left  the  1 

llien,  at  last,  the  house  thought  he  had  siAveA 
fiv  nothing  was  clearer  that  justice  reqmved  iSkb 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  splendid  empire  he  had  won, 
to  acknowledge  his  services,  whilst  it  noted  the  means  of 
this  acquisition.  Burgoyne's  second  resolution  was  r^ected, 
and  another  proposed  by  Wedderbum,  the  solicitcr^gencral. 
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adopted,  '^  That  Robert,  lord  Olive,  did,  at  the  same  time, 
render  great  and  meritorious  services  to  this  country." 

This  terminated  the  attack  on  this  great  though  &ult7 
man.  Olive,  like  most  men  who  took  the  lead  in  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  the  early  acquisition  of  India, 
committed  serious  faults ;  but  he  also  displayed,  at  the  same 
time,  wonderful  talents  for  conquest  and  government,  and, 
what  13  more,  great  and  eminent  virtues.  He  was  naturally 
firank,  generous,  and  just.  In  private  Hfe,  he  was  most 
kindly  unassuming  and  benevolent.  He  made  many  wise 
regulations  during  his  administration  in  India,  and  gave  both 
the  company  and  the  government  here  wise  advice.  The 
circnmatances  which  led  to  his  sudden  aggrandisement  were 
enough  to  overcome  the  virtue  of  most  men,  and  prompted 
him,  on  one  occasion,  when  reviewing,  in  the  select  com* 
nuttee,  the  elevation  of  Meer  Jaffier,  the  bankers  offering 
enormous  soms  for  his  favour,  the  vaults  of  the  virier  pOed 
with  heaps  of  gold,  and  crowned  with  diamonds  and  rubies, 
all  o£  which  he  might  have  seized,  to  exclaim,  "  By  €rod, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  moment  I  stand  astonished  at  my 
own  moderation  I " 

His  enemies  made  him  pay  the  full  penalty  of  his  wealth. 
They  bad  struck  him  to  the  heart  with  their  poisoned 
javetins.  From  a  boy  he  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  hypo- 
chondriacal depression;  as  a  boy,  he  had  attempted  his 
own  life  in  one  of  these  paroxysms.  They  now  came  upon 
him  with  tenfold  force,  and  in  a  few  months  he  died  by  his 
own  hand. 

From  Olive,  events  cause  us  to  pass  at  once  to  one  accused 
of  much  greater  misdemeanours,  and  one  whose  administra- 
tion terminated  in  a  more  formal  and  extraordinary  trial  than 
that  of  (Mre ;  a  trial  made  for  ever  femous  by  the  great 
abQitaes  and  eloquence  of  Burke  and  Sheridan,  and  the  awful 
mysterioB  of  iniquity,  as  practised  by  our  authorities  in  India, 
which  were  brought  to  the  public  knowledge  by  them  on  this 
great  occasion.  Warren  Hastings  was  of  an  old,  decayed 
fiunily,  a  branch  of  that  of  the  earls  of  Huntingdon.  The 
ancient  seat  of  his  ancestors,  Daylesford,  in  Worcestershire, 
was  sold,  and  he  received  his  education  at  Westminster 
BchooL  There  Cowper,  the  poet,  and  Elijah  Impey,  the 
latter  destined  to  figure  in  his  Indian  concerns,  were  his 
schoolfeDowB.  He  went  to  India  as  a  cadet  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  Olive,  and  was  much 
employed  by  Yansittart.  Steadily  advancing,  he  was 
appointed  dbief  of  the  council  of  Bengal  in  1772,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  the  first  governor-general  of  India. 

It  is  singular  that  the  tender-hearted  Cowper,  and,  in 
fact,  aU  who  knew  Hastings  as  a  youth,  were  astonished  at 
the  aocoonts  of  his  oppressions  and  cruelties  charged  against 
him  on  his  trial,  and  many,  spite  of  all  the  evidence,  would 
never  believe  them.  All  who  knew  him  when  young  regarded 
him  as  particularly  humane  and  gentle.  OHve,  who  saw 
him  in  India,  and  beheld  only  a  man  of  spare  form,  shrunken 
features,  of  particularly  gentle  manners  and  mild  voice, 
thought  him  in  danger  from  a  too  easy  disposition,  which 
might  lead  him  to  be  governed  by  others.  No  doubt,  had 
Hastings  had  his  future  career  suddenly  displayed  to  him 
by  an  Indian  prophet,  as  Jehu  had  his  by  a  Hebrew  one,  he 
\yould  have  replied,  in  horror,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that , 
lio  should  do  these  things  ?  "    No  man  can  be  judged  of, 


-  perhaps  no  man  can  estimate  himself,  so  as  to  predicate 
what  he  will  do  under  wholly  new  and  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Bat  under  the  mild  and  gentle  outside  of 
Warren  Hastings  lay  a  most  dogged  and  determined  will, 
and  a  disposition  to  rule,  which,  when  called  into  action, 
and  opposed  by  obstacles,  converted  him  into  the  astonish- 
ing tyrant. 

Hastings  commenced  his  rule  in  Bengal  under  circi^- 
stances  which  demanded  rather  a  man  of  pre-eminent 
humanity  than  of  the  character  yet  lying  undeveloped  in 
him.  In  1770,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Oartier,  a 
famine  broke  out  in  Bengal,  so  terrible  that  it  is  said  to 
have  swept  away  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  state, 
and  to  have  been  attended  by  indescribable  horrors.  The 
most  revolting  circumstance  was,  that  the  English  were 
charged  with  being  the  authors  of  it,  by  buying  up  all  the 
rice  in  the  country,  and  refusing  to  sell  it,  except  at  the 
most  exorbitant  prices.  There  have  not  been  wanting 
zealous  defenders  of  our  countrymen  from  this  awful  charge, 
and  we  should  have  rejoiced  if  so  dread  an  opprobrium  could 
have  been  removed  from  our  national  character.  It  has 
been  contended  that  fSunines  are,  or  have  been,  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  India ;  that  the  natives  had  no  providence ; 
and  that  to  charge  the  EngUsh  with  the  miserable  conse- 
quences of  this  famine,  is  unreasonable,  because  it  was  what 
they  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent.  Of  the  drought 
in  the  previous  autumn,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  there  is, 
unhappily,  as  little,  that  the  regular  rapacity  of  the  English, 
as  we  have  described  it,  had  reduced  the  natives  to  that 
condition  of  poverty,  apathy,  and  despair,  in  which  the 
slightest  derangement  of  season  must  superinduce  famine ; 
that  they  were  grown  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  their 
victims,  and  were  as  alive  to  their  gain  by  the  rising  price 
through  the  scarcity,  as  they  were  in  all  other  cases.  Their  ob- 
ject was  sudden  wealth,  and  they  cared  not,  in  fiict,  whether 
the  natives  lived  or  died,  so  that  that  object  was  effected. 

Amongst  the  foremost  defenders  of  the  English  has  been 
lord  Macaulay,  in  the  famous  Edinburgh  Beview  article 
already  mentioned.  He  says,  ^  These  charges  we  believe  to 
have  been  utterly  unfounded.  That  servants  of  the  com- 
pany had  ventured,  since  Olivers  departure,  to  deal  in  rice, 
is  probable.  That,  if  they  dealt  in  rice,  they  must  have 
gained  by  the  scarcity,  is  certain.  But  there  is  no  reason 
fat  thinking  that  th^  either  produced  or  aggravated  the 
evil  which  physical  causes  sufiiciently  explain.^^  But, 
unfortunately,  there  is  every  reason  for  thinking  that  they 
assisted  these  physical  causes,  and,  if  we  take  into  considera- 
tion that  since  the  eaqperience  of  these  horrors,  though 
droughts  have  been  frequent  in  India,  f&mines  have  been 
rare,  this  conclusion  acquires  much  force.  Let  us  see  what 
men,  well  acquainted  with  India  at  that  time,  have  to  say. 
The  author  of  the  '^  Short  History  of  the  English  Transac- 
tions in  the  East  Indies*^  thus  boldly  states  the  facts. 
Speaking  of  the  monopoly  just  alluded  to,  of  salt,  betel- 
nut,  and  tobacco,  he  says : — 

"  Money,  in  this  current,  came  but  by  drops.  It  could 
not  quench  the  thirst  of  those  who  waited  in  India  to  receive 
it.  An  expedient,  such  as  it  was,  remained  to  quicken  it. 
The  natives  could  live  with  little  salt,  but  could  not  want 
food.    Some  of  the  agents  saw  themselves  well  situated  for 
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ooUeciing  tiie  rice  into  sloreB.  Tiiey  did  go.  They  knew 
that  the  Gentoos  -would  rather  die  than  violate  the 
jx'inciples  of  their  rdigion  bj  eatizig  flesh.  The  altentatiTe 
would,  therefore,  be  between  giving  what  tke^  hadL,  or 
dying!  The  inhabitaaitB  sank.  They  that  eoltivated  the 
land  and  flaw  the  harrest  at  the  diBpoeal  of  others,  planted 
in  doubt :  acarcity  ensned.  Then  the  monopoly  was  eaaier 
managed ;  ockBeoB  ensoed.  In  some  dietriets,  the  fiving 
left  the  bodies  of  tiieir  nomerofis  dead  unbimed.'^ 

Let  TB  next  see  what  says  the  e^brated  Abbe  Baynal,  a 
foreign  historiaa,  and  the  Hght  in  wMch  thk  event  is 
regarded  by  foreignera : — "  It  was  by  a  drought  in  1769,  at 
the  season  when  the  rains  are  ezpeeted,  that  there  was  a 
failure  of  the  great  harvest  of  1769,  and  the  less  harvest  of 
1770.  It  IS  true  that  the  rice  on  the  higher  grounds  did 
not  sufifer  greatly  by  tins  distiarbance  of  the  seasons,  but 
there  was  far  firom  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  nourishment 
of  all  tiie  infaabitante  <rf  the  country ;  add  to  wiuch,  the 
English,  who  were  engaged  befordiand  to  take  proper  care 
of  their  subststeiice,  as  wdl  as  of  the  sepoys  betonging  to 
them,  did  not  &U  to  keep  locked  up  m  thdr  magaEmes  a 
part  of  the  grain,  though  the  harvest  was  insufficient.  .  . 
This  soourge  did  not  Ml  to  make  itself  fifilt  throughout 
Bengal.  Kice,  which  is  oommoDly  sold  for  one  sol  (^.)  for 
three  pounds,  was  gradually  nused  so  high  as  four  and  even 
six  sols  (M.)  for  one  pound;  i^tfaer,  indeed,  was  there 
any  to  be  found,  except  where  the  English  had  tak^i  care  to 
collect  it  for  thdr  own  use. 

"The  unhappy  Indians  were  perishing  every  day  by 
thousands  under  tSus  want  of  sustenance,  without  any 
means  of  help,  and  without  any  rervenue.  They  were  to  be- 
seen  in  their  villages,  along  tbe  public  ways,  in  the  midst  of 
our  European  cdomes,  pale,  meagre,  emaciated,  &ini3ng, 
consumed  by  dBimine— some  stretched  on  the  ground  in  ex- 
pectation of  dying ;  others  scarcely  aUe  to  drag  themselveB 
on  to  seek  any  nourishment,  and  throwing  theraseheB  at  the 
feet  of  the  Europeans,  entreating  them  to  take  them  in  as 
their  slaves. 

*'To  this  description,  which  makes  humanity  «jhudder, 
let  us  add  other  ol^ecfs,  equally  shocking.  Let  imagina- 
tion enlarge  upon  them,  if  poesil^.  Let  us  represent 
to  ourselves  infants  deserted,  some  expiring  on  the 
breasts  of  their  mothers;  everywhere  the  dying  and  the 
dead  mingled  together ;  on  all  sides  the  groans  and  the 
tears  of  despair,  and  we  shall  then  have  some  faint  idea  of 
the  horrible  spectacle  which  Bengid  presented  for  the  spaee 
of  six  weeks. 

«  During  this  whole  time  the  Ganges  was  covered  with 
carcases.  ITie  fields  and  highways  were  choked  up  with 
them ;  infectious  vapours  filled  the  air,  and  diseases  multi- 
plied; and,  one  evil  succeeding  another,  it  appeared  tKjt 
improbable  that  the  plague  would  carry  off  tbe  total  popula- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  kingdom.  It  appears,  l^  calcula- 
tions prtetty  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  famine  carried 
off  a  fourth  part,  that  is  to  say,  about  three  millions!  T^Tiat 
is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  such  a  multitude  of  human 
creatures,  amidst  this  terrible  distress,  remained  in  absolute 
inactivity.  All  the  Europeans,  especially  all  the  English, 
"^ere  possessed  of  magazines.  These  were  not  touched. 
Private  houses  were  so,  too.    No  revolt,  no  massacre,  not 


the  le«t  violsDce  prendldd.  The  unhappy  Indians,  rasigaed 
to  despair,  oonfinBd  tihenselves  to  tiie  requait  of  aaeooon 
they  did  not  obtain,  and  peuefoUy  awaited  the  relief  of 
death. 

"  Let  OS  now  represent  to  eurseives  any  port  of  fismpe 
aflicted  with  such  a  ealasoity.  What  disorder  1  whatftvy  f 
what  atrooiooi  acts !  Eoropeans  would  have  contended  Ax* 
food  dagger  in  hand;  some  flying,  some  punsuiagf  and, 
without  lemorse,  maflBaoRuig  one  another !  In  the  faiind- 
neas  of  despairt  they  would  trastHple  under  loot  all 
authority. 

'' Had  it  been  tbe  £ste  of  the  EngBsh  to  hsve  had  tiie  Hke 
events  to  dread,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Bengal^  perhapB 
tbe  flinune  v^oidd  have  beenkss  genecal,  and  less  deBtraclive. 
For,  if  wo  set  aside  the  diaxge  of  monqK^y,  will  any  one 
undertake  to  defend  them  against  the  i>eproach  of  Mgligenoe 
and  inaeBBibiliity?  And  ia  what  a  erisis  have  they  merited 
tku  lepraach?  In  the  very  instant  of  time  in  whieh  tke 
life  or  death  of  several  millions  of  theur  f ^ow-creatOEes 
were  in  their  power.  One  would  think  that,  in  such  akema- 
tive,  the  very  love  of  human  kind,  that  innate  seDihiMBt 
in  all  hearts,  might  have  inspired  them  with  resowoea." 

Bendes  socoeedii^  to  the  govenunent  of  a  oountry,  whose 
chief  provisoe  was  thus  ezhansted,  the  fliianees  of  the 
oompany  were  equally  drained,  both  in  Calcutta  and  «i 
home,  aad  the  immediate  demaiads  on  HftstingR  firam  the 
directors  were  for  money,  money,  money  1  As  one  meanB 
of  raising  this  money,  they  sent  him  a  secret  order  to  bnnk 
one  ci  their  most  solemn  engagements  with  the  aative 
princes.  When  they  bribed  Meer  Jaffier  to  depose  his 
master,  by  oflBaring  to  set  him  in  his  seat,  aad  teeeivod  ia 
return  the  enormous  sums  mentioned  lor  this  elevation,  they 
settled  on  Meer  Jaffier  and  has  deaoandants  mi  amraai 
income  of  thbty-two  lacs  of  rupees,  or  three  hundred  aad 
sixty  thoosaad  pounds.  But  Meer  Jaffier  was  saw  dead, 
and  his  eldest  son  died  during  the  famine.  The  eeoond  soa 
was  made  nabob,  a  weak  youth  in  a  weak  goveram^it',  aad 
as  the  oompany  saw  that  he  ooidd  not  help  himaeht,  tliey 
ordered  Hastings  to  reduce  the  income  to  one-ha]£  T%is 
was  easily  done ;  but  this  was  not  enough,  disgnMOeful  as  it 
was.  Mohammed  Beza  Khan,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  oompany  the  nabob^s  naib  dewan,  or  minister,  en  tlie 
ground  that  ho  was  not  only  a  very  aUe  but  very  hoaest 
man,  they  ordered  to  be  arrested  on  pretended  pleM  of 
maladministration.  He  and  all  his  &mily  aaad  pcrtisaas 
must  be  secured,  but  not  in  an  open  and  abrupt  way,  which 
liiight  alarm  tiie  province;  they  were  to  be  inveigh 
down  from  Moorshedabad  to  Calcutta,  on  pretence  of  affkitB 
of  government,  and  there  detained.  Nuncomar,  thie  Hindoo, 
who  had  been  displaced,  in  order  to  set  up  Mohammed, 
who  was  a  Mussulman,  and  who  had  been  removed  on  the 
ground  of  being  one  of  the  most  consummate  rogws  in 
India,  was  to  be  employed  as  evidence  against  Mohammed. 
Hie  company  had  pronounced  Nuncomar  as  guilty  of  forgery 
and  of  treachery,  in  conreying  informsition,  injurious  to  the 
company,  to  the  French  at  Pondicherry.  They  had  sterna- 
tised  him,  and  justly,  ^^  as  of  that  wicked  and  turboknt 
disposition,  that  no  harmony  can  subsist  in  society,  whfre 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  interfering."  Yet  it  was  thi« 
Nuncomar,  who  had  been  incessantly  plying  the  directora 
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vitife  boae  Baggoe^WB  agaimfe  Mbfanamed,  oa  whieh  they 
were  now  determined  to  act.  K&oirui^  tbe  utter  yiUaaj  of 
Noncoasar,  and  w^img  to  psofit  by  it,  the  direcion  inatmeted 
HaatiBgB  to  anil  themaelraa  of  all  the  infiDrmatkui  which 
tibi  eniy  and  malieQ  of  Nuneomar  wwoe  wwe  to  furjuah,  but 
to  take  case  not  ta  pui  him  into  any  dSloe  as  a  T€rwaxd« 
They  knaw  thai  hia  object  was  to  be  made  noib  dewan, 
or  minister,  instead  of  Mohammed ;  but  he  was  by  no  means 
to  consent.    He  might  be  recompensed  by  a  sum  of  money. 

Such  was  the  business  Hastings  was  ordered  to  perform ; 
such  an  one  as  the  Inquisition  might  have  onployed  its 
familiars  in,  and  as  secretly  communicated.  '^Yet,*'  says 
lord  MahoQ,  *^  right  or  wrong,  he  was  in  no  degree  respon- 
^ble  for  these  acts^  They  arose  fipom  the  per^sqptory  and 
positive  fiommapda  of  the  direetors  at  hMW.'*  And  Knights 
Iliatory  aagra,  ^^  No  ehoiee  was  left  to  their  paid  stf vant, 
whieh  Hasfctags  waa,  bat  inplieit  obedience,  or  di^graoe  and 
diffmiHwil "  But  is  this  the  language  of  a  Christian  his- 
toriaa?  Does  the  execution  of  wicked  actions,  under 
comasaad,  exempt  the  doer  firom  aU  moial  responsibility  ? 
And  was  there  no  aheroatiTe  but  the  exeeotion  of  th«%  or 
dijffniflsal  and  disgrace,  left  to  Hastings?  CertaiBly  thsae 
was  a  £ur  more  honourable — a  gbnoos  altematiret  that  of 
resigniofg  rather  than  be  tha  instntment  of  sodb  basenesi 
and  ifyoatice.  Bat  Hasttngs  waa  not  of  that  hi|^  mond 
stamp-Hnch  was  noi  the  spirit  of  the  East  India.  aehooL 
Haaliiiga  pNCeeded  to  obey,  and  inm  that  moment  became 
pariitep§  critminuy  tad  pnpBBed  to  adyaDce  further  in  tii&t 
diahoaest  coune.  Haatfngw  fully  carried  out  the  oideis  oi 
the  secret  committee  of  the  India  House.  He  had 
Mohammed  adoed  in  his  bed,  at  midnight,  by  a  battaBon  of 
aepofs ;  ShUab  Soy,  the  naib  of  Bahart  who  acted  under 
Mohanned  at  Patna,  was  ako  aeeused;  and-theie  two  great 
offices  and  their  chief  s^genta  were  aent  down  to  Cakutta 
undesr  guard,  and  there  pot  into  what  Haatinga  called  ^  an 
easy  oofifin«Bent«"  In  this  eonfinememt  th^  lay  many 
moBthsi,  all  which  time  Nuncomar  was  in  full  «str?ity 
preparing  the  duurges  against  them.  Shitab  Boy,  like 
Mohammed,  stood  high  in  the  estimaiioa  of  hia  ooQBtiymeii 
of  both  tilths ;  he  had  fought  on  tha  English  side  with 
signal  bravery,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  hi|^ 
honour  and  feeling.  But  these  things  weighed  £ar  nothing 
with  Hastings  or  his  masters  in  Leadenhall-street.  He 
hoped  to  draw  large  sums  of  money  from  these  men ;  but  he 
was  disappointed.  Though  he  himsell'  arranged  the  court 
that  tried  them,  and  brought  up  upwards  of  a  hundred 
witnesses  against  them,  no  malpractice  whatever  could  be 
proved  against  them,  and  they  were  acquitted.  They  were 
therefore  honourably  restored,  the  reader  will  say.  By  no 
means.  Such  were  not  the  intentions  of  the  company  or  of 
Hasting^. 

Whilst  Mohammed  and  Shitab  Roy  had  been  in  prison, 
Hastings  had  been  up  at  Moorshedabad,  had  abolished  the 
office  of  naib  in  both  Fatna  and  Moorshedabad,  removed  all 
the  government  business  to  Calcutta,  cut  down  the  income 
of  tha  young  nabob,  Muharek-al-Dowla,  to  one  half,  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions,  and  reduced  the  nabob  himself  to  a 
uuure  puppet.  His  uncle,  Ahteram-ul-Dowlah,  had  solicited, 
a&  the  existing  eldest  male  relative,  to  be  his  minister  and 
guardiaoi  but  Hastings  set  him  aside,  and  appointed  a  lady 


of  the  harem,  called  Muany  or  Miiu&ee  Begum,  to  those 
offices.  The  yo«ng  nabob's  own  mother  would  have  been 
the  proper  person,  if  a  womam  was  to  have  the  office;  but 
independent  of  this,  the  giving  the  offiee  to  a  womaA  at  aU 
in  that  country  was  a  matter  of  astanishmeut.  This  Munny 
Begum  had  been  a  dancing-girl,  and  had  nothing  in  her 
dbaracter  to  recommeod  her  to  the  office,  exeept  that  ^ 
was  a  determined  enemy  of  Mohammed  Rheza  Khan. 

Nuncomar  was  rewarded  by  his  son  Goordas,  who  "  had 
no  dangerous  abilities,"  being  appointed  steward  of  the 
nabob's  how^iold ;  and  Nuneomar  was  himself  to  be  strictly 
watched  that  he  did  no  misehief ;  fior  Hastings,  having  done 
all  this,  still  wrote  to  tbe  direetocs  that  he  knew  Nuncomar 
to  be  a  traitor  and  a  seoundrel,  and  had  only  used  him  be- 
caose  no  oii»  else  could  or  woaki  do  the  things  he  had  done. 
''It  is,"8aidho,  "<«ys  abilities  ami  mi  thaaelivity  of  his 
ambition  and  hatred  to  Mohammed  tihat  I  depend.  And," 
he  adds,  "  had  I  not  been  gindad  by  tha  caution  you  have 
been  pleased  to  enjoin  ma,  yet  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
chaiacta  of  Noneomar  would  have  restrained  me  hom 
yielding  him  any  trust  or  anthoiity  whiflh  eookl  prors  d«tri- 
mmital  to  the  company^  interesta." 

Thus  had  Has^ngs,  folfiOing  to  the  tbtfe  the  secret 
instruetiQBa  of  the  seeret  oommittee  of  the  India  House, 
as  oofli^^letely  swept  away  ewetj  engagemant  into  which  the 
company  had  entered  with  Maer  Jaffier  lor  the  poseeawm  of 
B»0ri  aa  if  they  had  Mfver  exkted.  He  had  tranaHened 
the  whoie  government  to  Calcutta,  with  all  the  courts  of 
jnstiee,  so  that,  writes  HafttingH»  ^*the  anthoiity  of  the 
eompany  i»  &sxd  in  this  country  without  any  possibility  of 
eompetitioB,  and  beyond  the  powor  of  aay  but  themselves  to 
shake  it.**  In  all  thia  wbdnate  in^usikse  the  only  ^^impse 
of  a  sense  of  it  was  shown  in  sending  back  Shitab  Boy  to 
Fatna,  clothed  in  a  robe  of  state,  and  mounted  on  a  ricUy- 
capansoiied  elephant,  to  hold  soroe  n(»ninal  oS&bq  thore;  but 
the  hi^-minded  man  sunk  and  died  soon  aft^,  aa  it  was 
said,  of  a  broken  heart,  of  a  feaiing  evidently  of  the  injustice 
and  ingratitude  to  whieh  he  had  been  subjected. 

Ike  manaer  in  whieh  HtrtingH  had  exeeoted  the  orders 
of  the  direetors  in  this  hnrinw  showed  ifiat  be  was  pre- 
pared to  go  all  ie^gtlMi  in  matntainhig  their  interests  in 
India.  He  immediatelbrpnGesdBd  to  give  aai  equally  striking 
paroof  of  this.  We  have  seen  that  when  the  Mogul  Shah 
Alum  applied  to  the  Enic^ish  tQ  assist  htm  in  recovering  his 
territories,  they  promised  to  conduct  him  in  triumph  to 
Delhi,  and  place  him  firmly  on  the  grand  musnud  of  aU 
India ;  but  when,  in  consequence  of  this  engagement,  he  had 
made  over  to  them  by  a  pubHc  dewannee  or  grant,  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  they  found  it  inconvenient  to  fulfil  their 
contract,  and  made  over  to  him  Allahabad  and  Corah  in- 
stead, with  an  annual  payment  of  twenty-six  hies  of  rupees 
—two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds.  The  payment 
of  this  large  sum,  too,  was  regarded  by  the  company,  now  in 
the  deepest  debt,  as  unnecessary,  and  Hastings  had  orders  to 
reduce  it.  It^kppears  that  the  m<»iey  was  at  no  time  duly 
paid,  and  had  now  been  withheld  altogether  for  more  than 
two  years.  The  mogul,  thus  disappointed  in  the  promises  of 
restoration  by  the  English,  and  now  again  in  the  payment 
of  this  stipulated  tribute,  turned  to  the  Mahrattas,  &nd 
offered  to  make  over  the  little  provinces  of  Allahabad  and 
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Corah,  on  condition  that  they  restored  him  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Delhi.  The  Mahrattas  gladly  caught  at  this  offer,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  1771  they  had  borne  the  mogul  in 
triumph  into  his  ancient  capital  of  Delhi. 

This  was  precisely  such  a  case  as  the  directors  were  on  the 
watch  for.  Their  historian,  MHl,  says,  in  their  letter  to 
Bengal  of  tlie  11th  of  November,  1768,  they  had  said :  ''  U 


This  bargain  was  settled  between  the  vizier  azid  Hastiiigs 
at  Benares,  in  September,  1773. 

But  the  nabob  of  Oude  held  out  new  temptations  of  gain 
to  Hastings.  The  Rohillas,  a  tribe  of  Afghans,  had,  earlier 
in  that  ceutury,  descended  from  their  mountains  and  con- 
quered the  territory  lying  between  the  Gaoges  and  the 
mountains  to  the  west  of  Oude.     They  had  given  it  the 
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the  emperor  flings  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas, 
or  any  other  power,  we  are  disengaged  from  him,  and  it 
may  open  a  fair  opportunity  of  withholding  the  twenty-six 
lacs  of  rupees  we  now  pay  him.**  The  opportunity  had  now 
come,  and  was  immediately  sdzed  on  by  Hastings  to  rescind 
the  payment  of  the  money  altogether,  and  he  prepared  to 
seize  the  two  provinces  of  Allahabad  and  Corah.  "  Thus,'' 
adds  Min,  'Hhey  had  plundered  the  unhappy  emperor  of 
twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  and  the  two  provinces 
of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  which  they  sold  to  the  vizier  (the 
nabob  of  Oude)  for  fifty  hies  of  rupees,  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
forfeited  them  by  his  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas ;  as  though 
he  were  Dot  free,  if  one  party  would  not  assist  him  to  regain 
his  rights,  to  aedk  that  assistance  from  another.** 


name  of  Rohilcund.  These  brave  warriors  would  gladly 
have  been  allies  of  the  English,  and  applied  to  Sujah  Dowlah 
to  bring  about  such  an  alliance.  Dowlah  made  £ur  pro- 
mises, but  he  had  otter  views.  He  hoped,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  English,  to  conquer  Rohilcund  and  add  it  to  Oude. 
He  had  no  hope  that  his  rabble  of  the  plains  could  stand 
against  this  brave  mountain  race,  and  he  now  artfully  stated 
to  Hastings  that  the  Mahrattas  were  at  war  with  the  Ro- 
hillas. If  they  conquered  them,  they  would  next  attack 
Oude,  and,  succeeding  there,  would  descend  the  Ganges  and 
spread  over  all  Bahar  and  Bengal.  He  therefore  proposed 
that  the  English  should  assist  him  to  conquer  Rohilcozid  for 
himself,  and  add  it  to  Oude.  For  this  service  he  would  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  the  campaign,  the  English  army  W<mlil 
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obtain  a  rich  booty,  and  at  the  end  he  would  paj  the 
English  goyemment  besides  the  sum  of  forty  lacs  ci  rupees. 
Hastings  had  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  Rohillas,  but 
for  the  proffered  reward  he  at  once  acceded  to  the  proposal. 
In  April,  1774,  an  English  brigade,  under  colonel  Cham- 
pion, invaded  Bohilcund,  and  in  a  hard-fought  field  defeated 
the  Bohillas.    The  old  Bohilla  chieftain,  Hafiz,  was  seen 


nub.  fisrward  to  the  plunder.  The  English  soldiers  in  great 
disgust  said,  "We  have  the  honour  of  the  day,  and  these  ^ 
bandite,  these  robbers,  have  all  the  profit."  Hastings  bad 
made  not  a  single  stipulation  with  Sujah  Dowlah  for  mercy 
towards  the  inhabitant,  and  the  nabob  and  his  troops  com- 
mitted such  horrors  in  plundering  and  massacreing  not  only 
the  Bohillas,  but  the  native  and  peaceful  Hindoos,  that  the 
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with  his  long  white  beard,  seated  on  his  charger,  and  vainly 
endeavouring  to  recall  his  flying  troops.  When  he  found 
that  he  could  not  he  gave  a  great  shout,  and,  galloping  for- 
ward, was  riddled  by  the  balls  of  the  enemy.  The  nabob  of 
Oude  demanded  the  body,  that  he  might  have  it  cut  in 
pieces,  and  his  head  carried  on  a  pike  round  the  country, 
^ut  colonel  Champion  had  it  wrapped  in  shawls,  and  sent 
honourably  to  his  fEunily. 
In  the  whole  of  this  campaign  nothing  could  be  more  dis- 

^i^ceful  every  way  than  the  conduct  of  the  troops  of  Oude. 

^^ey  took  care  to  keep  behind  during  the  fitting,  but  to 


English  officers  and  soldiers  daioonced  the  proceedings  vdUi 
horror.  It  was  now,  however,  in  vain  that  Hastings  called 
on  the  nabob  to  restrain  his  soldiers,  for,  if  he  did  not 
plunder,  how  was  he  to  pay  the  stipulated  forty  lacs  of 
rupees ;  and  if  he  ruined  and  burnt  out  the  natives,  how 
were  they,  Hastings  asked,  to  pay  any  taxes  to  him  as  his 
new  subjects?  All  this  was  disgraceful  enough,  but  this  was 
not  all.  Shah  Alum  now  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
produced  a  contract  betwixt  himself  and  the  nabob,  whicb 
had  been  made  unknown  to  Hastings,  by  which  the  nabob 
of  Oude  stipulated  that,  on  condition  of  the  mogul  advancing 
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^againet  the  Rokillas  fiN«i  the  sooth  of  Delhi  he  should  le- 
oetve  a  large  share  of  the  eonqueied  teirito]7  aod  the 
pkuder.  The  nabob  now  refused  to  fulfil  the  agreemeat^ 
on  the  plea  that  the  mogul  ought  to  hare  oone  and  £»ughty 
and  Hastings  sanctioned  that  yiew  of  the  casa  One  chief 
of  the  KohiUas  alone  stood  out;  Fyzook  Khan  took  up  a 
strong  po&itk»i  in  the  morth.  of  the  pronnce,  and  the  nabob 
was  glad  to  grant  him  a  jaghire  in  Kohilcund,  as  the  price 
of  submission.  The  rest  of  the  Bohillas  returned  to  their 
own  country,  Sujah  Dowlah  remained  in  poesesEdoB  of  it, 
and  Hastings  returned  to  Calcutta  with  his  ill-gotten  booty. 
This  was  one  of  the  cases  which  excited  so  much  indignation 
in  Engl&nd  when  Burke  brought  it  against  Hmtiugs  on  his 
trial ;  and  when  some  member  of  parliament  endeaToured  to 
excuse  him  on  the  plea  that  the  Bohillas  wen  wit  natiyes  of 
Bohilcund,  ]Mr.  Wilberforoe  exclaimed,  '^  Whj,  whad  are  we 
but  the  Rohillaa  of  Bengal?  " 

But  Hastings  had  scarcely  terminated  these  iniquitous 
proceedings,  when  the  new  members  of  council^  afpointed 
under  the  Regulations  Acts,  arriyed.  On  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1774,  landed  the  three  councillors,  Clayeri^K^  Moa- 
son,  and  Francis ;  Barwell  had  been  some  tmie  m  India. 
The  presence  of  the  three  just  arriyed  wae  eninen^f  un- 
welcome to  Hastings.  He  knew  that  thej-eame  with  no 
friendly  disposition  towarde  hinif  and  that  FhtHp  Fbuwm^  in 
particular,  was  most  hostile.  Frande  was  the  ene  who 
possessed  by  far  the  most  aUennnd  and  theaoal  detoaiined 
will.    All  circumstances  hanre  erer  pointed  to  hna  as  the 


Ftam  the  oMment  that 
in  the  War  Office, 
tiiat  Jnoua  would  he 
Aswiintng:»  theieftm^ 
yoawoufcl  imagine 


author  of  the  ^^  Letteis  ci  Ji 

goyernment  gaye  hini 

(reorge  HI.  announeed  to  his 

heard  of  no  more,  and  he 

that  Francis  was  the  anthar  of 

him  not  only  a  num  of  high  aUi^y  hn*  of  eqpiai 

of  consequence  and  yindictiTe 

Francis^showed  hima^. 

The  letter  of  the  court  of  directeta  TacowfiMied  unaniBily 
of  councils,  but  nothing  was  fnther  from,  the  yiews  of  the 
new  members  from  Europe.  Aa  th^  were  three,  and 
Hastings  and  Barwell  only  two,  they  ooBstituted  a  BH^jority, 
and  from  the  first  moment  eommeneed  to  undo  ahnoet 
eyerything  that  he  had  done,  and  carried  their  object. 
They  denounced,  and  with  too  xnu^  justice,  the  RohiUa 
war;  they  demanded  that  the  whole  eorrespoodence  of 
Middleton,  the  agent  sent  to  the  court  of  Oode  by  Waatiiigp^ 
should  be  laid  before  them.  Hastings  refuse^  to  pfodase 
much  of  it,  as  entirely  of  a  private  and  personal  nature ; 
and  they  asserted  that  this  was  because  these  letters  would 
not  bear  the  light,  and  that  the  whole  of  Hastings^  connec- 
tion with  Sujah  Dowlah  wus  the  result  of  meroeoaiy 
motiyea.  In  this  they  did  the  gOF^ernor-general  injustice, 
for,  though  he  drew  money  sternly  and  by  all  means  from 
the  India  cbie^  and  people,  it  was  rather  for  the  company 
than  for  himself.  They  OTdered  the  recall  of  Middleton 
fh>m  Oude,  deaf  to  the  protests  of  Has^ngs,  that  this  was 
stamping  his  conduct  with  public  odium,  and  weakening 
the  bands  of  government  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  Still, 
Middleton  was  recalled,  and  Mr.  Bristow  sent  in  his  place. 
HaslingB  wrote  home  in  the  utmost  ahurm  both  to  the 
dfreetors  and  to  lord  North,  prognosticating  the  greatest 


confuskm  and  caUmity  from  this  state  of  anarchy;  and 
Siyak  Dowkh,  regaiding  the  psoseedingB  of  the  new 
members  of  council  as  diieotad  agauMt  himadf,  and  aeeing 
in  astonishment  the  aathonty  of  Hastings  appazently  at  an 
Midv  was  so  greatly  tem£»dp  thati  he  sifikeoed  sod  died. 

The  coundl  now  sseaUed  the  Ifingli^l)  tsoqpa  from, 
Bohilcund;  and  Bristow  demanded,  in  the  nssne  of  the 
council,  from  Asoff-ul-Dowlah,  the  young  nabob,  a  full 
payment  of  all  arrears ;  and  announced  that,  Sujah  Dowlah 
being  dead,  the  treaty  with  him  was  at  an  end.  Under 
pressure  of  these  demands,  Bristow,  by  instructions  from. 
the  new  regnant  members  of  the  council,  compelled  the 
young  nabob  to  enter  into  a  fresh  treaty  with  them ;  and 
in  this  treaty  they  introduced  a  clause  to  the  full  as  infemious 
as  anything  «which  Hastings  had  done.  In  return  for 
renewing  the  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Corah  and 
Allahabad,  they  compelled  him  to  cede  to  them  the  territory 
of  Cheyte  Sing,  the  rajah  of  Benares,  though  this  did  not 
at  all  belong  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  was,  moreover, 
guannteed  to  Cheyte  Sing  by  Hastings,  in  solemn  treaty. 
The  revenne  of  Cheyte  Sing,  thus  lawlessly  taken  possedsion 
of,  amouatod  to  twenty-two  million  of  rupees ;  and  the  nabob 
of  Oude  was  afao^  on  his  own  account,  bound  to  dischaige 
aQ  his  Ihkheff's  debts  and  engagements  to  the  company,  aud 
to  niss  ipeatly  the  pay  to  the  compaiqr's  brigade.  Hasting^s 
utteriy  leluaed  to  sanetion  these  proceedings;  but  the 
diietUics  at  hosae,  whe  esred  not  how  or  whence  money 
eaaae,  warmiy  affvoved  of  the  proesedings. 

l!f<x  did  the  new  couneiSaiB  confine  their  overbearing 
emdoct  to  the  peiuidanqf  of  Ben^d.    The  new  act  gave 
thesa  sndfcGsifey  over  the  other  prandendee,  and  they  pro- 
eesded  te  escrciss  it  wifehost  a^  legard  to  their  own  igno- 
znnce  of  the  affid»  of  those  other  ^afeant  presidencies^  or 
tihs  raal  aequnintanee  with  thesa  of  the  respective  councils. 
Hie  council  oi  Bombay  w»  just  then  oigaged  in  a  transac- 
tioa  wfaieh,  had  the  new  meinhsirn  at  Calcutta  conteniplait^l 
it  jusdy,  would  have  dos»  tiieB&  honour.    The  council  of 
Bomhey  hsd  kng  ooreted  the  rieh  island  of  Salsette,  lying 
near  Booftbay.    A  gi«nt  confosimi  had  arisen  amongst  ciie 
Mahmttas,  in  consequence  of  the  assassination  of  Xanain 
Bow,  the  peishwa,  and  the  contending  claims  of  di^ereut 
competitors  for  his  throne,  and  the  council  of  Bombay  took 
advantage  oi  the  (^portnnity  to  send  out  a  force,  which 
seized  the   fort  and    island  of  Salsette.     Once  in  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  other  possessions  in 
Surat,  the  council  entered  into  treaty  with  Ragoba,  the 
competitor  whom,  for  the  time,  they  chose  to  consider  the 
rightful  peishwa,  who  yielded  Salsette,  Bassein,  and  otutr 
places,  on  condition  that  the  English  should  support  him 
against  the  claimants.    Accordingly,  eolonel  Keating  was 
sent  with  a  foree  to  assist  Ragoba ;  and  at  this  point  the 
affiiir  had  arriyed  when  the  Xhew  eouncilloBa  at  Calcatxa 
interfered.    They  first  sharply  refsimanded  the  eoooi^  of 
Bombay,  and  then  dispatd^d  colon^  Upton  thither  to 
decide  the  matter.    Instead  of  ordering  him,  however,  to 
see  that  justice  was  done,  he  was  instructed  to  take  part  wiiU 
the  stronger  of  the  Mahratta  factions,  and,  finding  thsu 
Salsette,  Bassein,  and  the  rest  of  the  territory,  liad  b^u 
obtained  by  treaty  from  Begoba,  he  decided  for  Ragoba. 
Ragoba  was  to  be  suppoxted  by  all  the  power  of  the  finglisli 
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in  India ;  bnt,  Hnfortunately  for  him,  his  opponents,  fleeing 
that  the  English  woidd  side  with  those  whom  they  gained 
most  by,  ooneented  to  confinn  the  transfer  of  these  territaries, 
and  colonel  Upton  immediately  discovered  that  no*  Bagoba 
but  his  rivals  were  the  I^itimate  parties,  and  a  treaty  was 
made  with  them ;  and  Bagoba,  trembling  for  his  life  in  the 
Mahratta  territory,  prayed  for  an  asylnm  in  Bombay,  but 
was  refuaedrby  the  council  of  Calcutta,  lest  it  should  give 
umbrage  to  their  new  allies,  his  opponwits ! 

Whilst  Hastings  was  contending  against  his  trio  of  hostile 
colleagues,  and  they  were  making  aOianoe  with  the 
Mahrattas  in  .the  west,  another  branch  of  tlmt  great  and 
martial  race  yr&ce  fonrnng  corainnalions  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  English,  and  divide  amongst  them  the  temto- 
ries  of  the  young  nabob  of  Oude.  The  late  nabob  had 
indulged  hk  ambitnkm  in  grasping  at  the  domains  of  his 
neigbbouTB  through  Englkh  hejp.  By  tiiat  help,  he  had 
b?en  able  to  draw  away  the  mogul  into  Bohiknind,  and  then 
deceive  him.  But  now  the  English  had  appeax^  disposed 
to  oppress  rather  than  support  the  nabob;  and  they  were 
themselves  torn  by  divisions  at  Calcutta.'  Encouraged  by 
these  circumstances,  the  Mahrattas  poured  down  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  from  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  invaded  the 
northern  parts  of  ^be  young  naboVs  cowatry.  They  pro- 
yosed,  moreover,  a  great  coalition  q£  Mahrattas,  Rohillas, 
Seiks,  and  other  mountain  tribes,  to  conquer  the  whole 
uf  Oude.  The  young  nabob,  in  turn,  a|^)eal«l  to  the  English 
for  aid ;  but  such  was  the  condition  of  wrangling  and  anarchy 
at  Calcutta,  that  Oude  must  have  been  overrun  had  it  de- 
p'^nded  on  them.  Fortunately  for  the  nabob,  the  proposed 
alliffi  fell  to  quarrelling  amongst  themBetves,  and  the  mogul, 
who  was  the  instagator  of  the  enterprise,  was  utterly  inca- 
pable of  such  an  undertaking  himself. 

At  Calcutta,  Francis,  Ciavering,  and  Monson,  were  deeply 

engaged  in  what  appeared  to  them  a  certain  plan  for  the  ruin 

of  Hastings.    The  maharajah  Nuncomar,  who  styled  him- 

'  ?lf  the  head  of  the  Brahmins,  and  was,  as  we  have  shown, 

th?  most  intriguing  and  accomplished  native  rogue  in  India, 

was  delighted  to  find  Hastings,  who  had  set  him  aside- 

^'T  Mohammed  Rheza  Khan  in  the  management  of  Oude, 

Mo^  opposed,  and,  as  it  were,  oyerbome  by  his  colleagues. 

He  came  forward  and  laid  bef(»re  them  papers  contain- 

iog  the  most  awfirl  charges  against  Hastings.    These  w«*e, 

tbit  Hastings  had  eneouraged  him,  at  the  command  of  the 

^ecTt^  committee,  to  produce  charges  against  Mohammed 

Rheza  Khan  and  Shitab  Roy,  when  they  were  imprisoned,  in 

order  to  ertort  money  from  them.     Next,  that  Hastings 

had  accepted  a  heavy  bribe  to  allow  Mohanmied  to  escape 

without  puinshmettt.     Further,  he  brought  fwward  the 

complaint  of  the  rariee,  or  princess  of  Burdwan,  and  her 

adopted  son,  that    Hastings  had  extorted  from  her  one 

million  and  a  half  of  rupees:  that  his  banyan,  or  native 

secretary,  in  Burdwan,  had  extorted  a  great  deal  more  ;  in 

fact,  altogether  nine  millions  of  rupees.     This  ranee  had 

Ijeen  troublesome  to  Hastings ;  but,  instead  of  listening  to 

lier,  and  appeasing  her,  he  banished  her  from  Calcutta  as  an 

intriguing  woman.    The  ranee  was  allowed  to  produce  wit- 

nt?«ses  at  the  council,  and,  if  they  might  be  credited,  they 

certainly  proved  many  of  the  charges.     l%is  case  was  so 

acceptable  to  Francis  and  his  two  coadjutors,  that  tliey  pro- 


ceeded to  vote  honours  and  distinctioBs  to  the  ranee.  At 
this  Hastiags  broke  up  the  council,  declaring  that  he  would 
not  sit  to  be  judged  by  hk  own  council.  If  they  had 
charges  to  prefer  against  him,  they  might  form  themselves 
into  a  oommittee,  and  transmit  such  evidence  as  they  ro- 
ceived  to  the  supreme  court  oi  justice  at  Calcutta,  or  to  ihe 
directors  at  home.  But  the  three  declared  themselves  a  ma*- 
jority,  voted  &eir  own  competence  to  sit  and  try  their 
own  chief,  and  preierred  another  huge  charge  introduced 
by  Nuncomar — namely,  that  Hastings  had  appropriated 
to  himself  two-thirds  of  the  salEuy  of  the  phousdax,  er 
goiveraor  of  Hooghly,  a  post  f (»rmeriy  held  by  Nuncomar 
himsdf .  They  detenained  to  intxoduce  Nuncomar  to  con- 
front Hastings  at  his  own  eovmeil-board.  Hastings  declared 
the  council  not  sitting;  the  three  declared  it  sitting  and  valid, 
and  called  in  Nttnoomar,  who  proceeded  to  detail  his  chargies, 
and  ended  by  producing  a  letter  from  the  Munny  Begum,  ex- 
pressing the  gratitude  which  she  felt  to  the  govemor-genei^l 
for  her  appointment  as  guardian  of  the  nabob,  and  that  in 
token  of  tiiis  gratitude  she  had  presented  him  with  two  lacs  of 
mpees.  Immediately  ou  hearing  that,  Hastings  declared  the 
letter  a  forgery,  and  tiiat  he  would  prore  it  so ;  and  he  was 
not  long  in  procuring  an  absohite  denial  of  the  letter  from 
the  begum.  This,  however,  brought  down  the  vengeance  of 
the  trio  on  the  begum,  and  th^  determined  to  deprive  her 
of  the  guardianship  of  the  young  nabob,  and  to  reduce  or 
altogether  withdraw  the  eixteen  annual  kcs  of  rupees  ior 
his  support. 

Tbings  being  driven  to  this  pass,  Hastings  commenced  an 
action  against  Nuneomar,  Mr.  Fowke,  one  of  the  most  active 
agents  oi  the  trio,  and  otiiers,  as  gwlty  of  a  conspxnej 
agaiuflt  him.  This  waa  cupported  by  native  witnesses,  and 
the  supveme  court  of  justwe,  after  a  long  and  careful  exami* 
nation  of  the  case,  held  Nuncoioar  and  Fowke  to  bail,  and 
bound  the  govamor-general  to  prosecute.  As  Sir  Elijah 
Impey— «n  okl  sohool-Mlow  and  great  friend  of  Hastings — 
wae  at  the  head  of  the  court,  it  wae  immediately  given  out 
by  Frands  and  his  party  that  tiiere  was  an  attempt  to  crush 
Nuncomar,  and  Francis,  Claverii^,  and  Monson  immcdi- 
atdy  paid  a  public  visit  to  Nunoomar  in  6tat« — a  oompli- 
ment  which  had  never  been  paid  to  him  either  by  Hastings 
or  themselves  before.  Hie  olsject  was  to  give  him  character 
and  importance,  but  any  honest  reputation  it  was  impossible, 
by  any  act,  to  confer  npon  him. 

But,  on  the  6th  of  May,  a  blow  fell  on  Nuncomar  from 
a  quarter  unexpected.  He  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison  at  ilie  suit  of  a  mevehaut  named  Mohun  Penumd. 
The  charge  was,  that  he  had  forged  a  bond  five  years  before. 
He  had  been  brought  to  ferial  for  this  before  the  mayor's 
court  at  Calcutta— the  supreme  court  not  then  being  in 
existence.  On  this  occasion,  being  in  favour  with  Hastings, 
he  had  procured  his  release ;  but  now,  either  the  merchant 
seeing  iJiat  Hasting*'  faTOur  was  withdrawn,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  might  have  a  better  chance  against  him,  or 
being  moved  to  it  privatdy  by  Hasting*  himself,  as  waa 
believod,  and  was  most  pwiably  the  fact,  the  chai'ge  waa 
renewed.  Hastings,  on  the  trial,  solemnly  declared  before 
the  supreme  court  that  he  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  pro- 
moted the  prosecution,  but  the  public  remained  unconvinoed. 

The  three  opposition  members  were  highly  incensed  at 
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tliLs  proceeding.  They,  three  days  after  Nuncomar'a  com- 
mittal, realised  their  threat  of  dismissing  the  Munuy  Begum, 
and  they  appointed  Goordas,  the  son  of  Nuncomar,  to  her 
office.  They  sent  encouraging  messages  to  Nuncomar  in 
his  prison,  and  made  the  most  violent  protests  to  the  judges 
against  the  prosecution.  Their  efforts  were  useless.  The 
trial  came  on  in  due  course.  One  of  the  judges,  Sir  Robert 
Chambers,  had  endeavoured  to  have  Nuncomar  tried  on  an 
earUer  statute,  which  included  no  capital  punishment,  for 
forgery  was  no  capital  crime  by  the  native  laws.  But  Impey 
and  the  others  replied  that  the  new  act  compelled  them  to  try 
him  on  thecapital  plea,  and  he  had  been,  on  this  ground,  refu^ 
bail.  Nuncomar  knew  nothing  of  our  estimate  of  forgery,  and 
he  could  not  comprehend  how  a  man  of  his  rank,  and  a  Brah- 
min of  hig^h  dignity,  should  be  tried  for  his  life  on  such  a 
charge.  But  he  wasfound  guDty,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged. 
Strong  eflforts  were  then  made  to  have  him  respited  till  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  directors  could  be  taken  on  the 
question,  but  Impey  and  the  other  judges  declared  that  it 
could  not  be  done  unless  they  could  assign  some  sufficient 
reasons,  and  they  contended  that  there  were  no  such  reasons. 
Yet  the  new  acts  expressly  gave  them  this  power,  and,  what 
made  it  more  desirable,  was  that  no  native  of  any  rank  had 
been  tried  by  the  supreme  court  and  the  Englii^  law,  and 
only  one  native  had  ever  been  capitally  convicted  for  forgery 
in  any  of  our  Indian  courts.  Moreover,  the  indignity  of 
hanging  a  high-caste  Brahmin  was  so  outraging  to  the 
native  feeling  that  it  was  deemed  most  impolitic  to  perpe- 
trate such  an  act.  All  was  pleaded  in  vain ;  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1775,  Nuncomar  was  brought  out  and  publicly 
hanged,  amid  the  terrified  shrieks  and  yells  of  the  native 
population,  who  fled  at  the  sight,  and  many  of  them  rushed 
into  the  sacred  Ganges  to  purify  them  from  the  pollution  of 
even  witnessing  such  a  sight. 

The  whole  of  these  proceedings  have  ever  been  regarded 
afl  casting  the  most  ineffaceable  odium  upon  Hastings.  The 
coming  in  of  the  native  merchant  with  the  charge  of  forgery 
at  the  particular  moment  when  Hastings  had  commenced 
his  prosecution  against  him ;  the  palpable  motives  for  his 
enmity  towards  Nuncomar,  and  for  getting  him,  the  grand 
instrument  of  his  inveterate  enemies,  out  of  the  way ;  the 
chief  judge  bdng  his  particular  friend,  and  the  merciless 
haste,  and  the  refusal  of  all  respite  or  appeal  to  a  higher 
court,  are  circumstances  of  the  gravest  weight  against  him, 
and  which  were  dwelt  on  with  distinctive  force  by  Burke 
on  his  trial. 

The  death  of  Nuncomar  pot  an  end  to  all  hope  of 
procuring  any  further  native  evidence  against  Hastings. 
The  natives  were  so  terrified  at  this  new  kind  of  execution, 
that  nothing  could  convince  them  but  that,  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  his  colleagues,  Hastings  was  all  powerful.  On 
the  other  hand.  Frauds  and  his  two  friends  had  failed  to 
secure  the  good-will  of  the  English  in  Bengal  Hastings, 
they  knew,  was  willing  to  wink  at  their  endeavours  to 
aggrandise  themselves ;  the  new  councillors,  on  the  contrary, 
appeared  rather  disposed  to  call  everybody  and  everything 
in  question.  Francis,  in  particular,  was  intolerable  in  his 
arrogance.  His  consciousness  of  being  the  author  of  "  The 
Jjctters  of  Junius,^*  before  whose  pen  ^e  highest  personages 
in  England  had  trembled,  probably  inflamed  that  aixoganoe. 


His  notorious  profligacy  also  brought  him  into  disgrace,  and 
into  fresh  conflicts  with  Impey,  the  chief  judge.  He  had 
been  secured,  as  he  descended  a  rope  ladder,  at  night,  from 
the  chamber  of  Mrs.  Grant,  the  wife  of  a  barrister,  and 
Impey  had  fined  him  in  court,  according  to  Indian  usage, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  fifty  thousand  rupees  as 
damages.  Mrs.  Grant  became  Francises  mistress,  and,  after 
some  other  "  protections,"  finally  the  wife  of  prince  Talley- 
rand.   Francis  and  Impey  became  mortal  enemies. 

When  the  news  of  this  distractedly  hopeless  condition  of 
the  council  in  Calcutta  reached  London,  lord  North  called 
upon  the  court  of  directors  to  send  up  to  the  crown  au 
address  for  the  recall  of  Hastings,  without  which,  according 
to  the  late  Indian  bills,  he  could  not  be  removed  till  the  end 
of  his  five  years.  The  directors  put  the  matter  to  the  vote, 
and  the  address  was  n^atived  by  a  single  vote.  The  mi- 
nority then  appealed  to  the  court  of  proprietors  at  the 
general  election,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  but  there  it  was 
negatived  by  ballot  by  a  majority  of  one  himdred,  notwith- 
standing that  all  the  court  party  and  parliamentary  minis- 
terialists who  had  votes  attended  to  overthrow  him.  Thia 
defeat  so  enraged  brd  North  that  he  resolved  to  pas  a 
special  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  governor-general.  This 
alarmed  colonel  Maclean,  a  friend  of  Hastings,  to  whom  he 
had  written,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1775,  de»ring  him,  in 
his  disgust  with  the  conduct  of  Frauds,  Clavering,  and 
Monson,  and  tha  support  of  them  lyy  the  directors,  to  tender 
his  resignation.  Thinking  better  of  it,  however,  he  had,  on 
the  18th  of  the  foUowing  May,  written  to  him,  recalling  the 
proposal  of  resignation.  But  Maclean,  to  save  his  friend 
from  a  parliamentary  dismissal,  which  he  apprehended,  now 
handed  the  letter  containing  the  resignation  to  the  directors. 
Delighted  to  be  thus  liberated  from  their  embarraasment, 
the  directors  accepted  the  resignatioA  f^t  once,  and  elected 
Mr.  Edward  Wheler  to  the  vacant  place  in  the  council. 

But  matters  had  greatly  changed  at  Calcutta  before  thia. 
Maclean   did  not  present   the   letter  oi  resignation  till 
October,  1776 ;  but,  in  September  of  that  year,  colonel 
Monson  had  died,  and,  the  members  in  the  council  being 
now  equal,  the  govemor-genaal*8  casting  vote  restored  to 
him  his  lost  majority.    Hastings  was  not  the  man  to  defer 
for  a  moment  the  exercise  of  his  authority.    He  began 
instantly  to  orertum,  spite  of  their  most  violent  efforta,  the 
measures  of  Francis  and  friends.    He  dismissed  Goordaa 
from  the  chief  authority  in  Oude,  and  reinstated  his  dear 
friend,  Nat  Middleton,  as  he  familiarly  termed  him.    He 
revived  his  hmd-revenue  system,  and  was  planning  new  and 
powerful  alliances  with  native  princes,  especially  with  the 
nabob  of  Oude  and  the  nizam  of  the  Deocan,  not  omitting 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  power  of  the  Sdks,  whose  dan- 
gerous ascendancy  he  already  foresaw.    In  the  midst  of 
these  and  other  grand  plans  for  the  augmentaticm  of  Britisli 
power  in  India—plans  afterwards  carried  out  by  others — ^he 
was  suddenly  astounded  by  the  arrival  of  a  packet  in  June^ 
1777,  containing  the  news  of  his  resignation,  and  of  its  accept- 
ance by  the  directors.    He  at  once  protested  that  it  was 
invalid,  as  he  had  countermanded  the  resignation  before  its 
presentation ;  but  general  Clavering,  as  next  in  sncceaejon,  at 
once  claimed  the  office  of  governor-general,  and  Francis, 
in  council,  administered  the  oath  to  him*    Clavering  imme- 
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diately  denuaidod  ike  keys  of  the  fort  and  the  tsreasury  firam 
HaBtings;  but  thst  geBtleinan  revised  to  admit  haa  own 
resignataoB,  Bmch  len  CiaTering'B  election  to  his  post. 
H^fe,  tben,  were  two  eoi^ditant  govemor-geiKffalB,  as 
Europe  had  fecmerly  eeeo  two  eonflietiiig  popes.  To  end 
the  difficulty,  Hastings  proposed  that  the  dednon  ci  the 
question  shouM  be  refenred  to  the  snprenie  oourt.  It  is 
wonderful  that  Clavering  and  Franeis  should  hare  consented 
to  this,  seeing  ihatlaipey,  HastingB'  fidend,  and  the  judge  of 
Xuncomar,  was  at  the  head  of  that  oonrt ;  but  it  was  done, 
and  the  court  decided  in.  Hastings'  faToor.  No  sooner  was 
Hastings  thus  secured  than  he  charged  Clavering  with 
having  forfeited  both  his  place  in  the  council,  and  his  post 
•  ns  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  by  attempting  to  seize 
on  the  governor-generalship.  Clavering  and  Francis  were 
compelled  to  appeal  onoe  more  to  the  supreme  court,  and 
this  time,  to  his  honour,  Lnpey  decided  in  favour  of 
Clavering. 

Hastings  professed  to  feel  no  further  enmity  against 
Clavering,  and  strongly  solicited  his  presence  at  his 
wedding,  which  took  place  soon  after.  The  wedding  of  the 
governor-general  was  to  a  Marian  Imhoff,  the  wife  of  a 
baron  Imhoff,  with  whom  Hastings  had  been  living  by 
consent  of  the  baron.  A  divorce  having  now  been  obtained 
in  the  courts  of  Germany,  her  native  country,  the  governor- 
general  married  her,  tike  baron  BMantime  having  retorned  to 
that  country  with  an  eqidvalent  in  money,  after,  in  plain 
terms,  sdling  his  wife  to  the  rich  Engfish  gq/tetabc  of  India. 
Mrs.  Hastings,  on  the  return  of  Atsiings  to  Engiantd,  was 
well  received  by  her  owmiiy  w wan,  queen  Chiailotle,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  paMic. 

Clavering,  who^  notwithfltandiiig  his  consenting  to  appear 
at  Ebstings'  w«dduig-feMrt,  had  been  dee{»ty  mortified  by  his 
defeat,  died  a  few  days  after  this  occurred,  in  Augnst,  1777* 
By  this  event  the  authority  of  Hastings  in  the  government 
was   sofficiently   restcw^,    notwithstaodtng   that  Wheler 
generally  sided  with  Francis,  for  him  to  carry  his  own  aims. 
It  was  at  tins  orisis,  when  Hastily  was  just  reoormng 
his  anthotity  in  the  oooncil,  that  the  news  arrived  in  Irflia, 
and  spread  anwingat  the  native  efaieli,  that  m  Yengki  Dwda^ 
or  ihd  New  World,  tiie   Coonqmng  Sahik—ioit  tiae  East 
Indians  oonld  never  separate  the  ideas  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  England  itself— there  had  been  a  great  rerolu- 
tion,  and  the  English  driven  out.     This,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, wonderfully  elated  the  native  chiefs,  and  especially 
those  in  the  south.     There  the  French  of  Pondicherry  and 
Chandemagore  boasted  of  the  dostruction  of  the  English 
power,  and  that  it  was  by  their  own  hands.    Hastings,  who 
was  as  able  and  far-seeing  as  he  was  unprincipled  in  carry- 
ing out  his  plans  for   the    maintenance  of    the    British 
dominion  in  India,  immediately  set  himsdf  to  counteract 
the    mischievous    effects    of   these  dilig^tly-disseminated 
rumours,  and   of   the  cabals   which  the  French  excited. 
These  were  most  to  be  feared  amongst  the  vast  and  martial 
family  of  the  Mahrattas.     The  Mahrattas  had  risen  on  the 
ruins  of  the  great  Mogul  empire.    They  now  extended  their 
tribes  over  a  vast  space  of  India  from  Mysore  to  the  Ganges. 
The  poishwa,  as  head  of  these  nations,  held  his  residence  at 
Poonah.     Besides  his,    there    were  the    great    hoaaes  of 
Holkar  and  Scindiah ;  the  Guicowar,  who  ruled  in  Gueemt ; 


the  Bonslah,  ot  rajah  of  Berar,  a  descendant  of  Sivajee. 
TheK  Mahratta  chiefs  were  all  Brahmins,  as  the  nabob  of 
Oude  and  the  niaam  of  the  Beocan  were  Mohammedans. 
The  Mahrattas  w«re,  for  the  most  part,  a  rude,  warlilte  race, 
rapacious  and  ambitioos,  uad  living  in  the  most  primitive 
style.  To  destroy  the  confidence  of  these  fierce  warriors  in, 
the  French,  Hastings  gave  immediate  orderly'  on  receiving 
the  news  of  the  prookmation  of  war  in  Europe,  for  IIm 
9&!Bcm  oi  the  French  settlements.  This  was  on  the  7th  of 
Jaly,  1778 ;  on  the  ItHh  he  had  taken  Chandemagore,  and 
ordered  Sir  Henry  Mann)  to  invest  Pondicherry.  That 
was  soon  accomplished,  and  the  only  remaining  possession  of 
Frantse,  the  small  one  of  Mah^,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  was 
taken  the  next  spring. 

Hastings  then  mustered  fresh  regiments  of  sepoys;  de- 
manded and  received  three  battalions  from  Cheyte  Sing,  the 
rajah  of  Benares ;  armed  croiaers ;  laid  up  stores  of  ammu- 
nition and  provisions  for  three  months  in  Fort  William ; 
enrolled  one  thousand  European  militia  at  Calcutta,  and 
stood  ready  for  any  French  invasion  from  sea.  He  then 
dispatched  colonel  Leslie  with  a  strong  force  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Mahratta  country.  Leslie  appeared  to  have 
lost  his  energy,  made  four  months'  delay  in  the  plains  of 
Bundelcund,  and  the  next  news  was  that  he  was  dead. 
Colonel  Goddard  was  sent  to  take  his  command,  and 
advanoed  into  Berar;  but  there  hearing  that  successive 
T«v«dationB  were  taking  place  at  Poonah,  he  waited  the 
resoh  of  them.  Meantime,  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
dflsiroas  of  antidpating  the  expeditions  frt)m  Calcutta,  now 
midertodk  to  reinstate  Bagoba,  whom  they  had  lately  left  to 
Ids  £i^  and  taking  him  along  with  him,  their  commander, 
colonel  Egcrton,  marched  into  the  Mahratta  country  with 
Ibnr  thousand  men.  llie  Bombay  council,  however,  had 
adopited  the  Dutch  plan  of  sending  field  deputies,  which 
had  proved  so  &tal  in  the  case  of  colonel  Smith,  the  Madras 
oommander.  The  experiment  was  equally  disastrous  here. 
The  anny,  when  it  had  reached  within  sixteen  miles  of 
Poonah,  was  smronnded  by  hosts  of  Mahratta  cavalry,  and 
was  compelled  to  sonender.  Hie  Mahrattas,  as  conditions 
—which  the  English  were  in  no  position  to  decline^ 
infristed  on  the  restoration  of  all  the  territory  won  from 
them  by  the  Engiish  since  17M,  and  that  they  should  give 
up  to  them  Ragoba.  These  ignominious  terms,  and  especially 
the  surrender  of  Ragoba  to  his  enemies,  spread  consternation 
and  indignation  throughout  all  India.  Wargaum,  where 
the  disgraceful  convention  was  signed,  was  named  the 
Saratoga  of  the  East  The  nizam  and  Hyder  All  prepared 
to  fall  on  the  British  provinces. 

But  Hastings  refused  for  a  moment  to  recognise  this 
treaty.  He  ordered  colonel  €k>ddard  to  advance.  The  title 
of  general  was  conferred  on  him,  and  he  well  justified  the 
promotion.  In  that  and  the  succeeding  campaign  he  won 
victory  on  victory  ;  stormed  Ahmedabad  ;  took  the  city  of 
Bacsein ;  gained  a  great  victory  over  forty  thousand  of  the 
combined  forees  of  Holkar  and  Scindiah,  and,  in  a  great* 
measiue,  retrieved  all  tlie  losses,  and  restored  the  fame  of 
the  British  arms.  Eagoba  managed  to  escape  into  Surat ; 
and  thus  was  the  shameiill  convention  of  Wargaum  almost 
wholly  obliterated. 

In  another  quarts  the  success  against  the  Mahrattas  was 
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equally  decisive.  The  rana  of  Gohad,  a  hilly  district  lying 
couth  of  Agra,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  British,  being 
attacked  by  the  Mahrattas,  applied  to  Hastings  for  help. 
He  sent  captain  Popham  thither  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
who,  with  little  assistance  from  the  rana,  soon  cleared  Gohud 
of  the  enemy,  and.  puisued  them  into  ^  their  own  country ; 
stormed  and  %ok  the  city  of  Lahore,  and  the  great  fortress 
of  Gualior,  which  the  Mahrattas  deemed  impregnable.  . 

To.  asaist  .the .  governor-general,  the  British  government 
had  sent  out  Sir  Eyre  Ck)ote  to  the  scene  of  his  former  fame, 
not  only  as  commander  of  the  forces  in  place  of  general 


that  he  would  no  longer  put  faith  in  Mr.  Frands^s  candour, 
convinced  that  he  was  incapable  of  straightforward  conduct ; 
thatj  judging  him  both  by  his  public  and  private  conduct,  he 
found  him  devoid  of  truth  and  honour.  These  words  were 
never  forgotten,  and  continued  to  stimulate  the'  vengeance  of 
Francis  after  his  return  to' Europe.  Their  immediate  effect 
was  a  duel  between  him  and  Hastings,  in  which  Hastiogs  shot 
him  in  the  side.  This  took  place  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1 780 ;  and  Francis,  on  his  recovery,  resigned  his  office,  and 
returned  to  Enghtnd  in  December. 
A  still  more  painful  contest  now  distracted  the  governor- 
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Clavering,  but  also  as  member  of  council.  Coote  generally 
supported  Hastings  in  the  council,  but  he  greatly  em- 
barrassed him  by  the  insatiable  spirit  of  avarice  which  had 
grown  upon  him  with  years ;'  and  in  making  arrangements 
with  the  nabob  of  Oude  and  others  to  supply  the  means  of 
accommodation  to  the  old  commander,  Hastings  greatly 
augmented  the  grounds  of  his  future  persecutions.  He 
likewise  relaxed  in  his  resentment  towards  Francis,  and 
showed  a  disposition  to  promote  the  interests  of  him  and  his 
adherents.  He  appointed  Mr.  Fowke,  and  others  of  them, 
to  lucrative  posts,  and,  calculating  on  the  promisee  of  Francis 
to  desist  from  annoyance,  he  allowed  Barwell,  his  stanch 
supporter,  to  return  to  Europe  with  his  large  fortune.  But 
scarcely  was  he  gone  when  the  haughty  spirit  of  Francis 
again  broke  out,  and  Hastings,  in  his  indignation,  declared 


general.    This  was  no  other  than  with  his  old 

and  stanch  friend  of  so  many  years,  Sir  Elijah  1 

ings  considered  that  the  supreme  court  unne 

the  customs  and  wounded  the  feelings  of 

adhering  too  strictly  to  their  ideas  of  English'^ 

putes  arose  betwixt  himself  and  the  judges  on  * 

grew  to  such  a  pitch  of  animosity,  that  in  l7fi 

into  open  flame.    The  supreme  court  had  < 

against  the  rajah  of  Cossijurah,  and  issued  a  writ  iin^ipibtier 

his  lands.    To  enforce  the  writ  they  sent  a  serjewl  of  the 

court,  attended  by  a  troop  of  armed  bailifis.    Tbe  ngih  was 

absent,  and  these  men  not  only  burst  into  his  home,  but 

into  the  zenana,  or  chamber  of  the  women,  always  hdd 

sacred  by  the  people  of  the  East.    They  were  accused  of 

having  not  only  abused  his  servants,  but  plundered  his 
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palace,  and  even  stripped  his  place  of  worship  of  its  orna- 
ments. 

The  rajah  complained  loudly  to  the  cooncil,  and  Hastings 
issued  a  circular  to  the  landholders  of  Bengal,  inibrming 
them,  that  except  in  certain  specified  cases,  they  owed  no  obe- 
dience to  the  mandates  of  the  supreme  court.  This  was 
denounced  by  the  judges  as  a  clear  contempt  of  Jus  BonjeBty's 
laws  and  courts.  They  arrested  and  imprisoned  the  attorney 
of  the  council  because  he  issued  this  proclamation,  and  they 
summoned  every  member  of  the  council  to  appear  at  their 
bar  and  answer  for  their  acts.  To  what  issue  tfak  might 
have  come  is  doubtful,  but  the  suitcnr,  it  was  supposed, 
under  sufficient  inducement  from  the  governor,  suddenly 
abandoned  the  action  at  law,  and  tinis  put  an  end  to  the 
immediate  quarreL  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  it,  Hastings 
determined  to  erect  a  court  of  aggeal  ikam  the  provincial 
courts,  connected  with  the  supreme  cooacil,  whnk  tbe  aete  of 
1778  warranted  him  in  doiag,  and,  to  pot  an  esd  t»  tbe 
resentment  of  his  old  Mend  Impey,  he  appoiiited  him  JMJge 
of  it,  with  the  projpoaed  nbry  of  eight  thooMuid  pewidB 
a-year.  Impej  accepted  tiw  office,  but  the  oooadl  finally 
settled  the  salary  at  §tn  (iTwiwiinl  pounds,  muL  not  eight 
thousand  pounds ;  tmd  Inpey  liiiiilwuii!  that  he  woakL  not 
even  touch  any  of  that  till  tfa»  lord  cfamodbr  in  Ifiwgiand 
had  approved  of  it.  In  the  end,  Sir  Elijah  never  leceived 
any  of  this  salary.  The  oftce  removed  I3m  immediate 
quarrel,  but  it  waa  made  me  of  the  fotHn  duvges  both 
against  Ebstings  and  Inqpey. 

The  war  with  the  MahraMm  and  the  annaoDeement  of  the 
speedy  areival  gf  »  French  oimaaKnt  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  induced  the  company's  old  enemj,  Hyder  Ali,  to 
think  it  a  good  opportOBl^  t»  zeccMFer  sonw  of  his  territory 
from  the  company.  Yet  he  (fid  nal  do  tha  without  having, 
in  his  eyes,  juat  oaoae.  The  §xt  mai  tevEitory  of  Mah^, 
though  inhabited  by  the  Fiend^  wwe  tdbatary  to  Hyder. 
He  invaded  liiese,  the  Eai^ish  attacked  Hyder.  In  fitct, 
the  manner  in  idoob  tiie  temtocieB  ef  Hyder  Ali  were 
obtained,  furnishes  one  of  the  moat  sti&Hig  a™mpl«f  of  the 
fate  of  those  Indians  who  <Sd  not  eovet  tiie  fatal  -frSf**""!* 
of  the  English.  Hyder,  ae  we  hsve  mm,  wm  m  mkSet  of 
fortune.  He  had  risen  ftoma  hm  crtate  by  his  ows  eaogiea. 
The  English  considerad  him  aa  amfcitkiaB,  aUe,  aad,  there- 
fore, very  dangerous  person  in  InduL  He  consadered  thrta 
the  same.  He  ira»  ■&  adveBfcnrer ;  they,  tso,  wen  adven- 
turers. He  had  aofoired  a  gseat  dunmiiwi  by  means  that 
would  not  hear  ike  sfeBiBteBt  eemtrayf  w^  had  they;  but 
there  was  tfaasdiftsenoebetwesB  them:  Hfobr  acted  aecofd- 
ing  to  the  custom  and  — "  ■■  ■■  m  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  which  were  pradosed  by  the  primes  ammd  him. 
He  had  neither  the  advantages  of  Christian  knowledge  ami 
principle,  nor  pretended  to  them.  The  English  in  India,  «ii 
the  contrary,  came  there  as  merdumts;  they  were  coBtinaalf 
instructed  by  their  masfcen  at  hcmm  not  to  commit  nffitary 
aggiqnioBS.  Tfaey  wme  Itsmmi.  hy  iSie  laws  of  their  country 
not  to  do  it.  They  pnkmei  to  lie  in  possession  of  a  lir 
higher  system  of  religion  and  morals  "thaw  Hydef  wtA  tee 
people  had.  They  pretended  to  be  the  disciples  of  the 
Priuce  of  Peace.  Their  magnanimous  creed  they  declared 
to  be,  "  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  wish  to  be  done  by." 
But  neither  Hyder  nor  any  oUier  Indian  ever  saw  the  least 


evidence  of  any  such  superiority  of  morals  or  of  faith  in 
their  conduct.  They  were  as  ambitious,  and  far  more  greedy 
of  money,  than  the  heathens  that  they  pretended  to  despise 
for  their  heathenism.  Thc^r  ought  to  have  set  a  better 
example,  but  they  did  not.  There  never  was  a  people  that 
grasped  more  convulsively  at  dominion,  or  were  leas  scrupulous 
in  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  They  declared  Hyder  to  be 
cruel  and  perfidious ;  he  knew  them  to  be  both.  This  was 
the  ground  on  which  they  stood.  There  were  reasons  why  tho 
English  in  Ihdia  should  avoid  interfering  with  Hyder;  there 
were  none  why  he  should  avoid  encroaching  on  them,  for  he 
did  not  profess  any  such  grand  principles  of  action  as  thej 
did.  If  they  were  what  they  pretended  to  be,  they  ought 
to  preach  peace  and  union  amongst  the  Indian  princes  *,  but 
union  was,  of  aU  things  in  the  world,  the  very  one  which 
they  most  dreaded  ;  for  they  were  not  what  they  pretended 
to  be,  but  sought,  in  the  divisions  of  natives,  to  establish 
their  own  power.  Had  Hyder  attacked  them  ia  their  own 
trading  districts,  there  could  have  hgwu  no  reaaQB  why  they 
should  not  chastise  him  for  it.  But  it  does  not  afpmr  that 
he  ever  did  attack  them  at  all,  till  they  fell  upoa  him,  and 
that  with  the  avowed  intentioii  to  annihilate  his  power  as 
dangeroiKL 

No,  say  they,  but  he  attadced  the  tondiazies  of  oar  afiy, 
the  sobahdar  of  the  Deccaa,  which  we  were  hennd  to  de- 
fend. And  here  it  is  that  we  touch  agaiM  iqion  that  siditle 
policy  by  which  it  became  impoBBMe»  wh«B  they  had  once 
got  a  footing  in  the  comtry,.  that,  having  the  wifi  and  the 
power,  they  shodd  not  evmxtmkKy  have  the  dominiim. 
While  pKofeming  to  aveid  conqoest,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
went  en.  oontiaQally  making  eoB^BBrts.  But  it  was  afarays 
on  the  plea  of  aidiag  their  aliss.  Hhsy  entered  knowiagly 
into  aOiaiiea  oa  eondition  of  defeMisg  with  aims  their 
affies,  aai  thoa,  when  they  committed  aggressions,  it  was  for 
these  allies.  In  the  end,  the  alfieswoettsmselves  swallowed 
up,  with  all  the  additional  territories  thus  ganed.  It  was  a 
system  of  fBfrl?"'"g  allies  as  we  &ttea  camLf  till  they  were 
nuxe  wesiikj  of  beinV  devoured.  They  east  their  subtie 
thraads  of  psficyt  like  the  radiating  iiaments  sf  the  epida's 
w^  tffl  the  mnotest  estresHty  of  Inflia  couii  Bsthe  tsoched 
withoBfe  startling  tfaem  fisom  tiiev  eosaaaled  ciMiMxnlo  open 
day,  ready  to  run  upon  IteoBku^y  offender,  ifcwasvttarly 
irngposriHe,  <hi  such  a  system,  hot  iSuit 
said  woe  to  ihdn  by  whom  th^  ^A  ( 

The  Englak  were  unquestMaahfey  the  aggxemma  in  the 
hflstSties  with  B^Fder-  They  srtered  mto  a  twniy  with 
Nizam  Ali,  the  nafcahdar  of  the  DsMsa,  ofemBve  aad  defen- 
sive ;  and  the  vmy  fimt  deed  which  he  oaBad  « lima  to  do 
was  to  seise  the  fert  of  Bangafeyre,  which  Ifcdbagiwt  te  Hyder. 
They  had,  as  we  lunre  shewa,  actually  nuadbai  in  17C7  into 
hiBter^itanQi^  when  Hyder  found  meaamt^dnmr  theaiemn 
from  his  aSance,  aad,  in  coojuactioai  wittL  him^  til  upon 
them,  and  compelled  them  to  %  ta  TriiMnansihw^  By  this 
unproToked  and  volmrtary  act  1^  temi  thimKlva  at 
ia  a  war  wi^  a  fierce  and  aafehns  enemy,  who 
them  to  the  very  walls  of  Mad^  scoured  th^ 
country  with  their  cavalry,  and  compelled  them  to  a  dis- 
honourable peace  in  1769,  by  which  they  bound  themselv^ 
to  assist  him,  too,  in  his  defensive  wars ! 

To  enter  voluntarily  into  such  conditions  with  such  a 
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man,  betrayed  no  great  delicacy  of  moral  feeling  as  to  what 
wars  they  engaged  in,  or  no  great  honesty  in  their  intentions 
as  r^aided  the  treaty  itself.  They  must  soon  either  fight  with 
some  of  Hyder's  numerous  enemies,  or  break  £uth  with  him. 
Accordingly,  the  very  next  year  the  Mahrattas  inyaded  his 
territories.  He  called  earnestly  on  his  English  allies  for  aid, 
and  aid  they  did  not  give.  Hyder  had  now  the  justest 
reason  foe  calling  them  perfidious,  and  for  holding  them  in 
distrust.  Yet,  though  deeply  exasperated  by  this  treachery, 
he  would,  in  1778,  most  willingly  haye  renewed  his  alliance 
with  them ;  and  the  presidency  of  Madias  acknowledged 
their  belief  that,  had  not  the  treaty  of  1769  been  evaded, 
Hyder  would  never  have  sought  other  alliance  than  them- 
selves  (Mill,  ii.  480).  There  were  the  strongest  reasons 
why  they  should  have  cultivated  an  amicable  relation  with 
him,  both  to  withdraw  him  from  the  French,  and  on  account 
of  his  own  great  power  and  resources.  But  they  totally 
neglected  him,  or  insulted  him  with  words  of  mere  courtesy ; 
and  now  their  attack  on  his  tributary  fort  and  territory 
of  Mah^  made  Hyder  declare  them  "  the  most  futhleas  and 
usurping  of  mankind." 

Hyder  saw  that  the  present  opportunity  was  most 
&vourable  for  taking  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  English. 
They  were  embarrassed  by  their  war  with  the  Mahrattas. 
He,  on  his  part,  bad  intelligence  of  a  French  squadron  to 
support  his  views.  For  years  he  had  concerted  with  the 
French  a  grand  plan  £:>r  the  destruction  of  the  British 
power ;  and  eVen  whilst  he  had  remained  apparently  quiet, 
he  was  preparing  with  all  his  energies  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. He  had  squeezed  his  treasurers  and  collectors  to  the 
utmost  for  the  accumulation  of  money,  and  mustered  an 
army  of  nearly  ninety  thousand  men,  including  twenty-eight 
thousand  cavahry  and  two  thousand  artillery  and  rocket- 
men,  besides  four  hundred  engineers,  chiefly  French.  He 
had  a  complete  staff  of  Frenchmen,  who  directed  the 
operations  on  the  most  military  principles,  and  he  had  above 
one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  of  different  calibre.  After 
having  given  orders  that  the  mysterious  religious  rite  called 
Jebhum  sheuid  be  performed  in  all  the  temples^for  both 
he  and  the  Tippoo,  though  Mussulmans,  always  f&voured 
the  Hindoo  form  of  worship,  as  influencing  their  soldiers — 
Hyder  suddenly  poured  down  from  his  hills  with  this  host 
into  the  plains  of  Madras.  To  the  last  moment  the 
authorities  there  appear  to  have  been  wholly  unconscious  of 
their  danger.  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  who  had  spent  three 
years  as  governor  of  Madras  in  scraping  together  money, 
and  oppressing  the  allies  in  the  Camatic,  the  Deccan,  and 
the  Northern  Circars,  was  recalled.  ^  He  had  done  his  best 
to  irritate  Hyder,  whilst  he  had  managed  for  himself  to 
remit  home  in  three  years  three  times  the  fiill  amount  of  his 
salary.  His  place  was  now  occupied  by  Mr,  Whitehill,  a 
maa  utterly  incapable  of  governing  or  defending  the  pro- 
vince. Besides  this,  the  whole  army  in  the  presidency  did  not 
exceed  six  thousand  men,  and  these  were  principally  sepoys. 
This  force,  too,  was  spread  over  a  vast  region;  part  at 
Fondicherry,  part  at  Arcot,  part  in  Madras,  but  every  where 
scattered  into  cantonments  widely  distant  from  each  other, 
and  in  forts  capable  of  very  little  defence.  As  for  the 
forces  of  their  ally,  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  they  ran,  at  the  first 
ismie  of  Hyder*s  army  through  the  ghauts.    On  came  the 


army  of  Hyder  like  a  wild  hurricane.  Porto  Novo  on  the 
coast,  and  Coi\jerveram  near  Trichinopolis,  were  taken ;  and 
Hyder  advanced,  laying  all  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  till 
he  could  be  seen— a  dreadful  apparition — ^with  his  host  from 
Mount  St.  Thomas,  his  progress  marked  by  the  flames  and 
smoke  of  burning  villages. 

The  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  fled  in  terror 
from  their  splendid  villas,  around  the  city,  into  the  fort  of 
St.  George.  A  fastnaailing  vessel  was  dispatched  to  Cal- 
cutta, to  impbre  the  governor-general  to  send  them  speedy 
aid  of  men  and  money.  The  forces  were  called  together 
from  different  quarters,  and  Sir  Hector  Munro  at  the  head 
of  one  body,  and  cobnel  BailHe  at  the  head  of  another, 
were  ordered  to  combine,  and  intercept  Hyder.  First  one 
place  of  rendezvous,  and  then  another  was  named,  and, 
before  the  junction  could  take  place,  Baillie  had  managed  to 
allow  himself  to  be  surrounded,  near  Goigerveram,  by  the 
whole  host  of  Hyder,  and,  after  a  brave  defence,  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  one  half  of  his  troops  being  cut  to 
pieces.  ^  The  insults  and  cruelties  of  the  troops  of  Hyder  to 
their  captives  were  something  demoniac. 

Munro  had  sent  to  demand  troops  from  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  for  whom  the  English  were  always  fighting,  and 
received  a  message  of  compliments,  but  no  soldiers.  On 
the  defbat  of  Baillie,  be  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  Mount  St. 
Thomas.  Meantime,  the  call  for  aid  had  reached  Calcutta, 
and  Hastings  instantly  responded  to  it  with  all  his  in- 
domitable energy.  Had  Hastings  been  a  tolerably  honest 
man,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever 
ruled  the  destinies  of  India.  He  thought  no  labour, 
anxiety,  or  sacrifice  too  great,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  ascendancy  there ;  and  he  was  as  little  restrained  by 
conscience  as  by  fear  in  his  endeavours  to  that  end.  He 
called  together  the  council,  and  demanded  that  peace  should 
be  made  at  once  with  the  Mahrattas;  that  every  soldier 
should  be  shipped  off  at  once  to  Madras ;  that  fifteen  lacs  of 
rupees  should  be  sent  without  a  moment's  delay  to  the 
council  there;  that  the  incompetent  governor,  Whitehill, 
should  be  removed ;  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote  sent  to  perform 
this  necessary  office,  and  take  the  command  of  the  troops. 
Francis,  who  had  not  yet  embarked,  raised,  as  usual,  his 
voice  in  opposition.  He  contended  against  sending  any  of 
the  troops,  and  only  half  the  money.  So  bravely  can  men 
write  against  others,  so  ruinously  for  their  country  would 
they  manage  themselves.  If  "  Junius,''  for  such  we  believe 
Francis  to  have  been,  could  have  ruled  now,  Madras  bad 
been  lost.  But  Hastings'  proposals  were  all  carried.  The 
troops,  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  were  hurried  off,  and 
messengers  dispatched  in  flying  haste  to  raise  money  at 
Moorshedabad,  Patna,  Benares,  Lncknow  —  everywhere, 
where  the  authority  of  Hastings  could  extort  it.  At  the 
same  time,  other  officers  were  sent  to  negotiate  with  the 
Mahrattas  for  peace. 

Cck>te  knded  at  Madras  at  the  b^;inning  of  November. 
A  council  was  immediately  caUed,  Whitehill  was  removed 
from  the  government  of  the  presidency,  and  the  member  of 
council  next  in  seniority  appointed.  Hyder,  by  this  time, 
had  reduced  Arcot,  Wandewash,  Chingleput,  and  Yellore, 
and  would  soon  have  annihilated  our  whole  dominion  in 
the  Camatic  and  the  Northern  Circars.    Coote  had  brought 
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with  him  only  fire  hnndired'  Biritiak  troops  and  six  hundred 
Lascars.  The  ^«le  t»ee  with  which  he  ooidd  eiKOQSter 
Hyder  amofimted  only  to  one  l^oosaftdf  serren  hfOHdred  Boro- 
peans  and  fire  thooBow}  nsrtzTV-  troepe;  hxxt  he  was  pronuaed 
a  considenible  remforcwnent  of  native  inAnrtafy,  and  a  few 
native  cavalry,  who,  under  major  Peairae,  wBre-mevching  amt 
land  from  Calcotta,  a  diBtance  of  one  thounnd  one-  hnadied 
mileB.  Coote,  whoBe  name  as'  the  eooqueror  of  ik&  French 
at  Wandewasfr  and  Fbndidierry  stradc  terror  into  Hyder, 
soon  xesomed  his  triumphB  on  his  old  gromd  f  ^ore  the 
enemy  from  Wandewacft,  and  eompelled  them  to  ndse  a 
nnmber  of  IdiesesiegeB.  Hearing  l^en  a9 ijlae  nmn^  of  ^ta 
P^rench  armament  off  PoncBchwr)f,  he  marched  tinther,  and 
posted  himself  on  the  Bed  EBBs.  The*  French  fleet,  eonsDlang^ 
of  seven  ships  of  the  Bne  and  feur  frig«teE^  were  anchored 
off  the  place.  The  French  inhabitantB  had  seiEed  th& 
British  resident,  timywn  him  into  prison,  and  oeenpied  the 
town  in  anns.  Cbote  disarmed  them,  released  th9  resident, 
and  then  maErched  agamst  Hyder.  But  t^e  French  squad- 
ron hseving  saOed  away  Ibr  the  Irie  of  France,  from 
apprehension  of  the  approach  of  a  Britisfa  fleet,  Hyder 
rapidly  retreated,  and,  entering*  the  territory  of  TVinjore, 
laid  it  waste,  while  hm  son,  l^spoo,  laid  siege  agam  to 
Wandewadi.  Coote  faifing  to  take  the  fortified  pi^odh  of 
Chillam!ifram,  Hyder  was  agadn  encouraged  to  advance,  and 
on  the  6th  of  July  Coote  managed  to  bring  him  to  action 
near  Porto  Novo,  and  completely  routed  him  and  his  huge 
host,  diough  he  had  himsdf  only  about  eight  thousand  men. 
Hyder,  who  watdied  the  battle  from  a  hill,  seated  cio»- 
legged  on  a  stool^  saw  the  route  with  inconceivable  astonish- 
ment. Ho  raved,  tore  his  clothes,  cursed  his  attendtaitr 
\vhei)  they  approached  him,  and  refrised  to  move  from  the 
spot,  tin  a  privileged  servant  tiurust  his  dippers  fbreibly 
upon  his  ftet,  exclaiming,  **'We  wffl  beat  I9iem  to-morruw  j 
in  the  meantime,  mount  your  horse !  ^*  Hyder  gave  way, 
but  bitterly  rued  fbflowing  the  advice  of  the  French, 
exclaiming,  ^  The  dsfbst  of  many  BaiMes  will  not  destroy 
these  Engli^.  I  can  ruin  their  £nx!es  by  land,  but  I  ea«not 
dry  up  tiie  sea!"'  He  retfred  quite  crestfliifen  to  Aicot, 
and  ordered  Tippw  to  raise  the  siege  of  WacDdewarii. 

Xotwtthstan^ng  that  Hydi^  had  established  his  camp  soon 
after  in  a  strong  positton  near  the  viBage  of  Fbllflore,  he  was 
attacked  on  the  27th  c£  August  by  Eyre  Coote.  On  this 
occasion  Sir  Hector  Munro  warned  Coote^of  the-  daaadvan- 
tages  ef  ground  under  which  he  was  going  to  engage,  aaid 
the  inevitable  sacrifice  of  Bfe.  Coote  repfied  angrily,  "-You 
talk  to  me,  sir,  when  you  dkould  be  doing  your  duty ! "  a 
speech  which  wounded  Munro  so  deeply  as  to  lead  eventually 
to  his  quitting  Lidia.  His  warning,  however,  was  just. 
Coote  did  not  succeed  in  driving  Hyder  from  hfa  post  with- 
out severe  loBS.  But  again,  on  the  37th  of  S^tember, 
another  battle  was  fought  between  them  in  the  pass  of  Sho- 
linghur,  near  Bellore,  in  which  Coote  defeated  Hyder  with 
terrible  loss.  This  battle  relieved  the  English  garrison  in 
Bellore,  and  after  taking  Chittore;^  Palipete,  and  other 
places,  the  rainy  season  put  an  end  to  operations,  but  the 
Camatic  was  saved* 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1781,  lord  Macartney  arrived  at 
Madras  to  take  the  place  of  Whitehill  as  govemw.  He 
brought  the  news  of  the  war  having  broke  out  betwixt  ^e 


English  and  the  Dutdi,  and  he  determmcd  ta  take  adv«a- 
tage  of  it  to  seize  the  Duteh  setdemeofts  ob  the  eowt  of 
CoromanKfel  and  in  Ceylon.  But  SBr  Eyre  Coote  had  latdy 
had  a  stroke  o#  pidsy ;  his  fiKndtiai  were  finling,  and  hfai 
temper  growo^moTMe.  FiA^iBgh6'C0D]ideMu]ia»aa»t- 
anoe  from  l^e-  eommmder^iB-diief,  Jlfoenrtney  eaUad  out 
themifitiarof  libidbran,  and  a/t  their  head  redioced  the*  Dutch 
settknentB  ef  Madras  and  Pvdieat.  Hndnig  Sir  Heeter 
Musmo  waiting  at  Madras  far  a  pwnflg^  to^Engbnd,  ui  ocn^ 
sequenoe  of  theiDsaltnig  condnet  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  he  in* 
duoed  him  te-  take^  tile  oommand  of  an  expedition  agaiut 
^i^apatana.  Admaral  hughes  landed  the  tso^  neirNflga- 
patam  on  tiie  21st- (^October,  they  then  united  with  a  fnoe- 
under  eofond  Bnuthwstte^  and  on  the  12th  of  Novesiher 
Negapntaon  was  taken,  with  large  quantities  of  arms  and 
military  stores.  Leavmg  B^asthwaito  to  moke  an  ei^pedi* 
tBon  into  Tanjore,  where,  in  February  of  the  ooming-  year,  he 
was  surrounded  feyTippoo  and  Lally,  the  French  genoal, 
and  taken  prisoner,  admiral  Hughes  safled  across  to  Ceykm, 
a  most  desirable  conquest,  because  of  its  secure  haH^onr  of 
Trincomalee,  as  well  as  the  richness  and  beauty  of  tiie 
island,  and  on  account  of  its  porition,  lying  only  two  days^ 
sail  from  Miadras.  On  the  11th  of  J^umary,  1782,  Tisieoi- 
malee  was  won. 

But  in  Februaryflie'  long-expwuted  armament  from  Fnuioe 
arrived  on  the  Coromandd  coast.  B  was  this  armamait 
that  admiral  Johnstone  had  been  ordered  to  interoepi,  bat 
had  failed  to  do  so,  and  onlycaptured  some  Dutch  mer- 
chantmen m  Saldanha  Bay.  SnfErein,  the  admnal,  was  one 
of  the  ablest  sea-commancters  of  France.  Oa  has  wiqr  he 
had  secured  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  agamst  the*  Englii^ 
and  he  now  landed  at  Porto  Nbvor  two  thousand  Fr^ick 
soHSers  to  join  the  army  of  Hyder  Afi.  Tippoo,  fi^edwiHi 
the  recent  capture  of  colonel  Braithwaite^  invited  theFrendi 
to  join  him  in  an  attack  on  Cuddalore,  an  impurtant  tovnt 
betWrxt  Porto  ]f ovo  and  Poaficherry.  Thki  waa  dese,  and 
Cuddalore  was  wrested  from  the  BngBsh  in  JkpA 

Whilst  these  events  were  tokmg  place  on  land,  Kfeatai 
engagements  took:  phce  betwiact  the  Eb^sh  fleets  en  ^» 
coasts.  That  of  achniral  Hughes  was  reinfiyrced  by  fresfti 
ships  firom  England,  and  betwixt  February,  1782,  and  June, 
1789,  the  Engfish  and  French  fleets  fought  five  pitehed 
battles  with  various  success.  In  none  of  these  was  asij 
man-of-war  captured  by  either  side,  ner  any  ^peat  aBUsnt 
of  men  lost ;  but,  eventually,  Suffirein  suceeeded  in  seiaking 
Trizieomale^  in  Ceylon,  from  the  English. 

From  Cuddalore,  Tippoo  and  Busy,  the  Frendi  gnezaVr 
turned  thor  foms  against  Wandewash ;  but  they  were  met 
by  Coote,  though  he  wa«  now  sinking  and  fsBkag  faaiL  Still 
he  advanced  against  tiieni,  with  sonaetinng  of  idm^  spirit 
whieh  had  made  him  victor  over  Laliy  aad  BosEfy,  on  tiw 
same  spot,  two-and-twenty  yeani  before.  They  rcAnatal^ 
and  he  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  the  strong  fort 
of  Amee,  where  moch  of  the  boeity  of  Hyder  was  depoBtod  ; 
but  Hyder  made  show  of  fighting  him  idiilst  Tippoo  carried 
off  all  the  property.  Tippoo  was  obliged  to  march  thenee 
towards  Calicut,  ^^ere  the  Hindoo  ehiefr,  his  tribotaiiii^ 
were  rising  and  joining  the  English  rmdec  eokiDel  Mackenae. 
Hyder,  at  this  moment,  was  confoundad  by  the  news  of  the 
peace  made  by  HafltingBwHhtheMahrattaB,and  expected  that 
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thOBe  marauders  would  speedily  faU  on  Mysore.  His  beftlth 
-was  fast  decUniBg,  a&d  yet  he  d«red  sot  introduoe  his  allies, 
the  French,  into  hkB  owxl  territory,  lest  he  should  not  so  readily 
get  them  out  again.  Besides  his  sm^ions  of  the  French, 
hfi  badeonatani  loaxB  of  awaflsination.  One  of  his  attendants^ 
hiwwwng  him  speaktng  in  his  sleep,  yentured  to  ask  him  when 
he  aw^e  what  had  tronfaled  his  dreams.  "  My  fiei^d,"  he 
said,  ^^  the  oondition  of  beggars  is  more  enviable  than  mine ; 
they  see  Jio  con8{diaion  when  awake,  imd  dream  of  no 
4>w«"»«  when  aalsep."  Hyder  died  in  Deoember,  1782, 
whilst  Tippoo,  his  heir,  was  ahs^t  «n  the  expedition  to 
Caliont,  and  ^  E^^e  Coote,  who,  on  the  retreat  (d  Ti|]^oo 
and  Hyder  from  A^ee,  had  contemplated  an  attack  on 
Cuddalore,  had  found  his  health  fail  him  so  greatly  that  he 
gave  up  tiie  command  to  colonel  Stuart,  and  sailed  for 
Calcutta.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  hear  of  Hyder's 
death,  than  he  fancied  he  had  strokgth  enough  to  try 
another  turn  with  Tippoo,  and  once  more  sailed  for  Madras, 
but  only  landed  there  to  expire  in  April,  1783. 

At  the  time  that  Tippoo  heard  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was,  assisted  l^  the  French,  eagerly  pressing  on  the  most 
inferior  force  of  colonel  Humberstoae  Mackenzie,  who  had 
been  laying  siege  to  Palagathery,  not  very  distant  from 
Seringapatam.  Mackenzie  being  obBgsd  to  retire,  was 
suddenly  set  upon,  before  daylight,  netr^Paniauy ,  about  thirty- 
five  miloB  from  Calicut,  by  the  whole  force ;  but  he  repulsed 
th^n  with  great  sUiughter.  Tippoo  then  fell  baek  and  made 
the  best  of  his  wi^  te  his  capital  to  secure  his  HkoBoe  and 
the  treunuras  of  Hyder  AIL  He  found  iumself  it  Ae  age  of 
thidy  master  of  the  tiffone,  of  an  army  of  neaz^  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  of  immense  wealth.  'With  these 
advantages,  and  the  aUiance-of  Idie  French  Tippoo^id  not 
donbt  of  being  able  te  drive  the  Eoiftish  out  of  all  theaouth 
of  India.  Tet,  wil^  his  vast  mmy^  aeeomfttnied  by  sine 
hcmdred  Fiench,  two  thousand  supwyii,  and  nearly  three 
hondi-ed  Caffirs,  l^poo  vetresttd,  or  agopeaxed  ta  be  retaaat- 
ing,  before  general  Stuatrt,  wsdi  a  feaae  «f  ^1%-  iam^aem 
thousand  men,  of  whom  three  tbovand  alone  -weve  British. 
He  was,  in  &ot,  howerer,  hwrtwniiy  te  Urtfanil  dike  aoniAH 
weBt^bBferiflteef  J^Nse  inm  muAer  Ea^ffiAioBDt^mi'&t 
coast  fifOanaca.  This  foroe  was  tfast  «£  Maend 
joined  by  another  from  Bombay, 
who  took  the  chief  ottnmand  in  thst  qiairtet. 

So  kmg  m  MaAthews  had  the  aible  oo-epenriseB  of 
Mackenzie,  colonel  Macleod,  and  other  brave  officeES,  all 
went  prosperously.  Bednore,  the  rich  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  forts  of  Ananpore  and  I^Isngalore,  fdl  one 
after  another.  But  Matthews  was  so  immeasurably  rapa- 
cious, that  be  not  imly  seized  on  everything  possible  from 
the  na1av0B,  but  niosed  to  ailew  any  shaire  to  the  other 
officers  in  the  Mmy.  They  refused  to  anfamit  to  this,  and 
Madi^nzie,  Macleod,  acBd  major  Shaw  repaired  to  Bemhay 
to  lay  their  comj^nts  before  the  oeuBol.  The  case  was  so 
flj^ront  that  the  eonneil  at  once  removed  MsitthewB,  «nd 
appointed  colonel  Macleod  to  supersede  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  officers,  on  their  return,  were  attacked  in  a 
small  boat,  as  they  went  along  the  eoast,  by  a  squadron  of 
Mahrstta  pirates ;  Madcenzie  and  Shaw  were  murdered,  and 
Macleod  made  prisoner.  Matthews  soon  lost  aU  that  the 
army     there    had    conquered ;   surrendered   Bednore    to ' 


Tippoo  on  promise  of  being  allowed  to  march  away  to  the 
coast,  but  was  immediately  seized  and  flung  into  prison 
with  the  troops.  Tippoo  defended  this  conduct  on  the  plea 
that  Matthews  tuul  purioiped  the  public  treasure,  which  he 
had  engaged  to  leave  in  the  fort.  The  charge  was  probable 
enough,  lor  the  cupidity  of  Matthews  appears  to  have 
been  insatiable,  l^s  own  troops  accusing  him  of  scraping 
together  from  plunder  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
besides  jewels.  Matthews  was  murdered  in  prison,  with 
several  of  his  officers. 

A  fragment  of  his  army  had  secured  themselves  in  the 
strong  fort  of  Mangalore,  which  was  bravely  defended  by 
colonel  Campbell  against  Tippoo  and  the  French.  Mean- 
time, general  Stuart  was  actively  besieging  Cuddalore,  in 
which  Bussy  lay  with  a  strong  French  and  Mysorean  force. 
During  the  siege,  a  young  French  officer,  in  a  sally,  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  who  afterwards  became 
marshal  Bemadotte,  and  eventually  king  of  Sweden. 
He  remembered  on  his-  northern  throne  the  kindness  of 
Stuart  and  of  the  Hanoverisn  colooiel  Wangenheim,  serv- 
ing in  the  English  army.  Kews  now  arrived  of  peace  con- 
cluded betwixt  England  and  Franoe.  The  French,  to 
whom  their  poBBessioBs,  FondicheRy,  ^R^  were  restored, 
at  onoe  ceased  hostilities  iomI  went  tooecnpy  their  reacquired 
settlements.  But  Tipooo  continued  the  war,  bent  on  taking 
Mangalore.  Nothing  could  now  have  prevented  the  English 
from  complete^  mnquering  but  the  stupidity  of  the  council 
of  Madras.  They  sent  cammimionePB  to  treat  with  Tippoo, 
who,  once  getting  them  into  his  camp,  made  them  really 
prisoners,  kept  al  jwfmwation  iK>m  them,  and  induced 
them  to  issue  ordsEs  to  the  English  effioeis  to  oease  hostili- 
ties. By  these  mioM  a  junction  was  prevented  betwixt 
Staart  and  colenel  FiArton,  and  the  immediate  invest- 
ment and  seizoFB  flf  Sertngpatam,  Tippoo's  capital.  Ful- 
larton  had  overrun  a  great  portion  of  the  aoothem  districts 
of  Mysore,  and  had  entered  into  dose  attsaee  with  the 
i«f  Calicot,  ^Ik  aapihtff  Txwvancope,  and  other  rajahs, 
toTi||^4dLllieiugrtemCodnnto€;«a.    With 

was  in  £dl  juuSl  ;to  jnn  Stavt,  and  Iisd  sifige  to 
when  he  reoeived  pesemptery  -eBrdeifi  to  give 
vp  the  «ntBipEiae,  as  Idiey  were  about  conctfaiding  terms  with 
Tippoo.  Exceedmgiy  disconcerted  by  these  commands, 
which  tfans  ^rustra^  the  results  of  this  wonderful  cam- 
paign, Fidfanrton,  however,  had  no  alternative  but  to  obey, 
and  Tippoo  thus  held  on  till  he  had  starved  out  Campbell, 
and  gained  the  fart  of  Mangalore.  Then  he  concluded  peace  on 
condition  of  mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests  since  the  war. 
This  peace  was  signed  on  the  11th  ^  March,  1784.  It 
was  inflnitely  fkort  of  what  it  va^t  have  been  to  the 
English,  had  the  diplematic  afailiiy  of  the  coimcil  at  Madras 
been  equal  to  the  valour  oi  the  trecfs  and  the  genius 
of  tiie  Buhtaiy  officers.  It  posd^ooed  to  another  day  the 
entire  umexation  of  those  great  territonies ;  but  this  cam- 
paign had  saved  the  presidency  of  Madras  and  the  Camatic. 
These  must  hwe  been  lost,  but  for  the  almost  unexampled 
exertiims  of  Warren  Haatings  in  furnishing  troops  and 
funds,  and  the  admirable  'conduct  and  bravery  of  the 
English  officers  and  their  men.  Unfortunately,  the  Hindoo 
chiefs  of  the  Malabar   coast,  who  bad  risen  to  join  the 
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EDglish,  were  left  to  the  fierce  veDgeance  of  Tippoo.  The 
English  who  had  been  his  prisoners  gave  such  accounts  of 
his  treatment  of  them  as  excited  an  intense  indignation 
throughout  British  India ;  and  the  horrors  which  he  inflicted 
in  the  disaffected  districts  can  oi^y  be  paralleled  by  other 
recitals  of  Eastern  tyranny.  He  visited  Calicut  and  the 
neighbouring  states  of  Midabar,  perpetrated,  it  is  said,  the 
most  vindictive  atrocities  on  the  people,  men,  women,  aud 
children,  destroyed  their  pagodas,  and  compelled  some 
thousands  to  submit  to  circumcision  and  eat  flesh,  the  most 
dreadful  of  impieties  in  a  Hindoo. 

Such  are  the  accounts,  derived,  however,  be  it  observed, 
from  his  enemies ;  and  it  is  only  due  to  this  prince,  who  was 


sufferings,  however  intense,  were  only  the  sofferings  of  a 
very  rigorous  imprisonment,  of  which,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  lavished  upon  them  by  their  own 
laws,  the  English  ought  not  to  be  very  forward  to  oomphun. 
At  that  very  time.  In  the  dungeons  of  Madras  or  Calcutta, 
it  is  probable  that  unhappy  sufferers  were  enduring  calami- 
ties for  debts  of  one  hundred  pounds,  not  less  atrodo^s  than 
those  which  Tippoo,  a  prince,  bom  and  educated  in  a  bar- 
barous country,  and  ruling  over  a  barbarous  people,  inflicted 
upon  imprisoned  enemies,  part  of  a  nation,  who,  by  the 
evils  they  had  brought  upon  him,  exasperated  him  almost  to 
frenzy,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  both  God 
and  man.    Besides,  there  is  among  the  papers  relating  to 
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eventually  borne  down  by  the  English,  and  his  kingdom 
divided  amougst  themsdves  and  their  alHes,  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  Mill,  the  historian  of  the  India  House  itself. 
''  That  the  accounts  which  we  have  received  firom  our 
countrymen,  who  hated  and  feared  him,"  he  says,  *^are 
marked  with  exaggeration,  is  proved  by  this  circumstance, 
that  his  servants  adhered  to  him  with  a  fidelity  which  those 
of  few  princes  in  any  age  or  country  have  displayed.  Of 
his  cruelty  we  have  heard  the  more,  because  our  country- 
men were  amongst  the  victims  of  it.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  unless  in  certain  instances,  the  proof  of 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  better  than  doubtful,  their 


the  intercourse  of  Tippoo  with  the  French  a  remariuUe 
proof  of  his  humanity,  which,  when  these  papers  are  tan- 
sacked  for  matters  to  criminate  him,  ought  not  to  beanp- 
preesed.  In  a  draught  of  conditions,  on  which  he  teired 
to  form  a  treaty  with  them,  these  are  the  words  of  a  dis- 
tinct article :— **  I  demand  that  male  and  female  prisoners, 
as  well  English  as  Portuguese,  who  shall  be  taken  hj  the 
French  troops,  or  by  mine,  shall  be  treated  with  humanity ; 
and,  with  regard  to  their  persons,  that  they  shall  (their 
property  becoming  the  right  of  the  allies)  be  transported,  at 
our  joint  expense,  out  of  India,  to  places  far  distant  finom 
the  territory  of  the  allies." 
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Another  feature  in  the  character  of  Tippoo  was  his 
religion,  with  a  sense  of  which  his  mjnd  was  deeply 
impressed.  He  spent  a  considerable  part  of  every  day  in 
prayer.  He  gave  to  his  kingdom  a  particular  religious  title, 
CuDADAK,  or  God-given,  and  he  lived  under  a  peculiarly 
strong  and  operative  conviction  of  the  Buperintendence  of  a 
divine  Providence.  To  one  of  his  French  advisers,  who 
urged  him  zealously  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Mahrattas, 
he  replied,  "  I  rely  solely  on  Profvidence,  expecting  that  I 
shall  be  alone  and  unsupported ;  but  God  and  my  conzage 
will  accomplish  everything." 

"  He  had  the  discernment  to  perceive,  what  is  so  generally 
hid  from  the  eyes  of  rukra  in  a  more  enlightened  state 
of  society,  that  it  is  the  prosperity  of  those  who  labour 
with  their  hands  which  constitutes  the  principle  and  cause 
of  the  prosperity  of  states.  He  therefore  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  protect  them  against  the  intermediate  orders  of  the 
community  by  whom  it  is  so  difficult  to  prevent  their  being 
oppressed.  His  country  was,  accordingly,  at  least  during 
the  first  and  better  pact  of  his  reign,  the  best  cultivated, 
and  his  popukrtton  the  most  flousisbing  in  India;  while 
under  the  EngUi  and  their  pageants,  tin  population  of  the 
Camatic  and  Oude,  degenecating  into  tbe  state  cf  daserts, 
was  the  most  wretched  upon  the  &oe  of  tbe  mgA ;  aaxi 
even  Bengal  itself,  under  the  opefstion  of  laws  ill  adwptefl 
to  their  circumstances,  was  suffasing  i^ost  all  ihe  evils 
which  the  worst  of  governments  coidd  kaf^cL  Ste  ah 
£a£cern  prince,  he  was  full  of  knowkclge.  His  tmnd  was 
active,  acute,  and  ingemouB.  Bat  in  'file  value  whidi  be 
set  upon  objects,  whether  m  means  or  as  m  end,  he  was 
almost  perpetually  deceived.  Besides,  a  conviction  appcus 
to  have  been  rooted  in  his  mind,  that  the  Engliih  Jwd 
formed  a  resolution  to  depri^  him  of  his  kingdom,  woA  ttst 
it  was  tselen  to  negotiate,  because  no  submisHiHi  to  whioh 
he  could  reconoSe  his  ndnd  wodid  jfninain  then  in  Hbe 
gmtification  of  their  ambztHOi  hmigm  ^ 

Tippoo  was  riglit.  Hie  gnmt  dengn  of  the  Bnglidi, 
from  their  ftrst  secure  lefoting  in  In&,  was  to  estabfish 
their  control  over  the  whole  penmsoia,  and  we  shall  soon 
see  tliat,  in  prosecuting  that  object,  no  cruelties  of  Tippoo 
could  exceed  thein. 

Warren  Hasthigs  had  lafed  Madras  and  the  Chngatac, 
but  only  at  a  cost  of  eckne  and  extortion,  winok  have 
scarcely  any  parallel  in  the  history  <if  jIIm  M'Jl  To  obtain 
the  necessary  money,  he  ^began  a  iiyitua  ef  robbeqr  u^ 
coercion  on  the  different  fvinoes  of  Vaqgal  and  ^Oadta,  ^viha 
were  in  the  power  of  the  British  ^wem— Bt,  ^Muk  ^ns 
truly  astonishing.  The  ^fiiBt  aqierimoBt  mm  aade  on 
Cheyte  Sing,  the  r^jah  of  Benares,  who  had 
to  gfl— lin  aa  a  trifontary  priooe,  when  thset 
made  over  to  the  British  by  the  nabob  cf  Onde.  Xhe 
tribute  hat  been  paid  with  a  regalacity  unezanqiM  In  tke 
histor}'  of  JwiuL ;  but  whe^the  war  broke  out  with  Fmiuul, 
Hastings  suddenly  deuumAed  an  extraoidinazy  additien  «f 
fifty  tliousand  pounds  a-year,  and  as  it  was  not  xxbbw- 
diately  paid,  the  rajah  was  heavily  fined  into  the  bargain. 
This  was  rendered  still  more  stringent  in  1780,  when  the 
difficulties  in  Madras  began.  Cheyte  Smg  sent  a  confi- 
dential agent  to  Calcutta,  to  assure  Hastings  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  pay  so  heavy  a  sum,  and  he  sent  him  two 


lacs  of  rupees,  twenty  thousand  pounds,  as  a  private  present 
to  conciliate  him.  Hastings  accept^ed  the  money;  but  no 
doubt  feeling  the  absolute  need  of  large  sums  for  the  public 
treasury,  he,  after  awhile,  paid  this  into  the  treasury,  and 
then  said  to  Cheyte  Sing  that  he  must  pay  the  contribatiou 
all  the  same.  In  fact,  Hastings  could  not  affoid  to  be 
bribed ;  he  must  have  every  possible  farthing  that  he  could 
force  from  the  rajahs  for  the  public  needs.  He  compelled 
the  rajah  to  pay  the  annual  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  ten  thousand  pounds  more  as  a  fine,  and  then  demanded 
two  thousand  cavalry.  After  some  bargaining  and  pro- 
testing, Cheyte  Sing  sent  five  hundred  horsemen  and  fi?e 
hundred  foot.  Hastings  made  no  acknowledgment  of  tkse, 
but  began  to  muster  troops,  threatening  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  rajah.  In  terror,  Cheyte  Sing  then  sent,  in  one  round 
sum,  twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  two  hnndred  thooRuid  pounds, 
for  the  service  of  the  state;  bat  the  only  answer  he 
obtained  for  the  nuinifioent  offering  -was,  that  he  must  send 
thirty  lacs  more,  that  is,  altogether,  half  a  milGaD. 

FaUcwing  his  words  by  acts,  he  set  off  himself,  attendd 
ontf  bf  a  iew  score  s^soys,  for  Benares.  Be  i^^eaied  so 
coiuGdent  iff  his  judet^,  ^lat  he  took  Wbl  Sutings  viih 
him  as  &r  as  Monghir.  Oh^te  Sing  came  out  as  £ar  as 
Ahdht  'to  TBtet  ftie  offenlU  ywiuMi,  and  |sud  him  ihe 
ofeHost  homage.  JEfaatiags  reoeivdL  it  with  the  stem  aiknce 
of  an  incensed  naatar.  The  n^jah  expaoBed  Ma  eomfv  at 
declaiai  the  'wLdk  aemadsry  at  his 
and,  as  a  sign  of  ihe  most  dadded  atfcousioB, 

liiiilliiiii  iml n  lilii  giinwiiii'ii  linii     Natiu^amedthe 

naan^tevanlBd  fc  Inb  faclhing  tiiat  ^  09^1  iid,  and 
was  taananefl  t»  oobm  at  iL  He  ^*fH'PTf^  his  ionrnej 
idthteaigi&an  hn  train,  aai enteasd  Ibeaiihha^ul, 
die  fiRBt  Jfana  flf  Imflia,  the  fimed  cky  cff  Amh,  6&  the 

wmm  «ionnous 

aC^fVahnct 

log  own- 

the  npfcin  his 

yet  the  act  of 
AfMtei  ff^  i^  ^ 

fiMBiereiypart 


to 

a  Isnid 
ef  h»<( 


liMi  (ff  itaigmt,  1781.  He 
^hHBKDds  than  before ;  and 
hing  huiuadiate,  lie 
afjposnted  resident  at 
palaoe.  Cheyte  Sn^ 
cTHrtiDg  him  in  the 
jAne  fiD  aHond,aiid 
<6f  «ke£aBt,inB  aiBMit^daringdaed.  "Zhe  «ie0t  was  io- 
BtaHtuMaas.  The  peofibnae  in  fay,  aal  900194;  hesdloDg 
to  the  palaee  ^pith  anas  m  iiheir  hands,  ^ey  cut  te  pioces 
Maikham  and  his  sepoya.  Two  other  oampaDia  were 
ta  fhek  aUL,  Iwt  Ihcse  were  cut  to  fHsesin  the 
Bad  Qh^«e  Smg  Wl  ihe  ^irit  of  hm  people 
Mm,  mMugn  and  ha  little  farij^^  wiwld  hm  heeu 
hdfanhour.    Hwitingn  siyB  iSIm  HmuM,  that 

jenAedat^Me. 

B«(;€li9ite  Jiaf-aB|fifa0a|#i*.«riDBawm«*^-  He 
nab  wmm  ihe  Gango^  aiii  wMI»  traofi  oi  Im  A^gecU 
ftsoWL  alber  him.  Ihaaae  !»  sent  i^otoitatioDS  of  his 
ianaoBBce  of  the  emeiOe,  and  of  has  fffuriiai  to  ih^^J 
eofeditions.  Hastings,  though  sarrennded  ^ift  lw£^  ^ 
his  quarters  by  a  furious  mob,  deigned  no  answer  to  tuc 
suppliant  rajah,  but  busied  himself  in  collecting  all  the 
sepoys  in  the  place.  Before  night,  he  had  aseemhled  fvur 
hundred,  and  had  sent  messengers  to  Mirapore,  on  tu^, 
other  side  of  the  Ganges,  to  another  small  knot  of  sepojSi  to 
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man^  to  the  palace  of  Bsttnagiir,  ofypoBtte  to  BenaisB) 
wMther  Cbeyte  Sing  ktd  betaken  himielf,  and  scoiire  lam. 
NatnrcB  as  these  wot  vere,  and  many  of  them  aulyectB  of 
CheytQ  Sing,  they  dat^  obeyed  onlei8 ;  and  Hastings  then 
dispotohed  a  msfisage  to  hm  wifb  at  ManghiTy  iiuwiiiiig^  her 
that  he  waa  safe.  He  ▼lote  to  other  qBartersy  oadesed 
troops  to  maich  te>  hk  aid,  and,  sa  if  to  show  Us  pesfeot 
oodness,  addxeBBod  a  diapateh  to  the  afieep  who  was 
negotiating  with  the  Mafanttas,  giving  him  some  instmc- 
tion&  The  mesiui  by  which  he  sent  faia  messagOB  timmgh 
the  fdriooB  eiowd  whieb  bssiegsd  his  house,  wereingeaioiiB. 
The  hircanafas,  or  oewieva  of  India,  when  thej^tnyvef;,  hy 
aside  their  enanoons  ear-iingBr  aad  pat  a  quill  or  hit  of 
paper,  roiUed  hke  a  qoM,  isky  the  orifioer  to  prevent  it 
growing  up.  These^voBs^  on  thn  oecaaien,  weve  the  besieged 
gofremor^  dispatches.  Seme  of  tiiem  w«re  dete(;feed,  bat 
more  paond  saftly. 

But  the  flitoatiett  of  Bastinga  was  at  every  tnra  becoming 
more  ciilaeal.  The  sepo^  sent  to  seise  Gheyte^Scng  in  the 
palaee  of  BamnMgor,  were  repulsed,  and  many  of  them, 
^th  their  commander,  killed.  The  nraltitude  were,  now 
more  eioited  thasi  ev<&,  aend  that  mght  weald  probably  have 
seen  the  last  of  Warrett  KustingB,  but  he  eontixved  tomake 
hi»  escape  tem  Benares^  and  to  reach  the  strong  ftirtress  (rf 
Chonar,  sitoated  en  a  rock  seveial  hundred  last  abover  tiw 
Ganges^  and  ahoot  sef^enteen  mites  bebw  Benares.  Cheyte 
Sing,  for  a  moment,  eneooiaged  by  the  flight  €f  Hastii^i!, 
pat  himself  at  the  head  ef  the  enn^ed  people,  and,  appeal^ 
ing  to  the  ned^bomring  prinoes  en  hia  treatment,  decteed 
be  would  drive  the  English  oat  of  the  eountry.  Bat  teoops 
and  money  were  speedily  sent  to  Hastings  from  Locknow, 
others  marriied  to  dmnar  fpom  their  cantonments,  and  he 
found  himsdf  safe  amid  a  saf&cient  force  oommanded  by  tiie 
brave  major  Pbphaiu,  tte  conqueror  of  GwaKor,  to  doff  the 
thirty  thoosand  undiscii^ed  fofiowers  of  Cbeyto  Sing. 
From  the  29«ii  ef  Augost  to  the  30tb  of  Septem^,  t^ese 
were  different  engagements  betwixt  the  English  and  the 
foreee  of  Cheyte  Sing;  bat  on  every  occasion,  though  the 
Indians  fought  braveiy,  they  were  worsted,  and  on  the  last- 
named  day,  ntteriy  roated  at  Pateeta.  Cheyte  Sing  and  his 
family  fled  to  the  fortress  of  Bi<^gar,  about  flfty  miles  from 
Benares.  Thitber  Hosdngs  s^it  Pdpfaam  to  besiege  him, 
having  in  his  letters  intimatett  to  that  oflicer  tha/t  the  trea- 
sures of  the  ngali  weald  serve  to  pay  the  troops,  who  had 
long  been  in  arrears  of  their  pay. 

Cheyte  Sing  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  English 
troops  :  be  fled  into  Bundelcund,  and  never  retomed  again 
to  Benares.  He  wae  supposed  to  have  carried  the  greater 
part  of  his  wealth  with  him  in  jewels,  but  in  the  fortress  be 
left  his  wiffe — a  woman  of  amiable  character — bis  mother, 
all  the  other  women  of  his  Ihmdy,  and  the  sorvivOTS  of  the 
&mily  of  hia  ftither,  Bolwant  Sing.  The  kdies  capitnlated 
on  condition  of  safety  to  the  men,  and  safety  and  freedom 
firora  search  for  the  women.  Three  hundred  WOTten,  besides 
children,  then  came  oat  ef  the  castle ;  but  no  sooner  were 
they  witiioot  the  gates,  than  the  capitulation  was  viokted. 
The  ladies  were  plundered  of  ever3rthing  valuable,  and  their 
persona  otherwise  rudely  and  dii^racefUly  treated  by  the  | 
soldiers  and  followers  of  the  camp.  Major  Popham  exerted 
himself  to  defend  the  unhappy  women  £rom  the  insulting 


outiage,  but  Hastings  had  himself  sanctioned  it  in  a  note, 
Boggesting  tha*y  without  examination^  the  woigen  might 
contrive  to  earey  off  the  traasore.  The  sum  of  two  hun<fred 
and  ifty  thousand  pounds,  which  the  ranee,  the  mother  of 
Cheyte  Sing,  cteimed  aa  her  own,  was  seized,  and  which  she 
in  vain  demanded  to  be  restored,  as  her  own  private  property, 
guaranteed  by  tiie  terms  of  the  ci^italation.  She  implored 
in  vain,  Fb]^m  and  the  officers  divided  the  whole  amongst 
i^iemselves  and  the  anmy.  Hastings  was  confounded !  He 
had  ran  all  these  dasgers,  and  created  all  these  troubles,  in 
the  hope  of  secuiiag  this  booty,  but  the  army  had  taken  him 
at  his  word,  and  paid  thenaelveB  with  i^e  whole.  It  is  the 
(Hily  consoktion  in  this  detestaUe  affair,  that  he  mined  the 
plunder  of  the  n^ah,  and  received  the  severe  censure  of  the 
court  of  direotoKB,  and  afberwwds  of  parliament,  for  this 
monstroos  condoct.  Sastings  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
compel  Popham  and  the  oncers  to  disgorge  the  treasure  by 
law,  but  in  vain. 

Deeply  chagrined,  he  now  retomed  te  Benaies  at  the 
head  g£  his  victorious  feroe,  where  he  soon  restored  order, 
and  set  up  another  puppet  rajah,  a  nephew  of  Cheyte  Sing, 
hot  raised  the  annaal  tnbute  to  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  or  four 
hundred  thoosand  pounds  a-year,  and  taking  the  mint  and 
the  entire  jurisdietion  of  the  province  into  the  hands  of  hh 
own  officers. 

HtfTingfEoled  in  his  attempt  to  screw  sofficient  money  from 
Cheyte  Sing,  and  andetemed  by  tiie  perils  he  had  run,  he 
next  determined  to  experiment  on  the  nabob  of  Oude.  This 
nabob,  Asoff-ul-Dow^aJi,  waaaninjfiMnoosly  dissipated  prince, 
spending  his  own  money  in  lioeatioua  pleasures,  and  extort- 
ing what  he  eould  from  the  begums,  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother. The  okl  ladies  liyed  at  the  pahuse  ef  Fyzabad,  or 
t^e  *'*•  Beootafol  Residenoe,"  ntoaited  in  a  charming  district, 
amid  hills  and  streams,  aibeut  eighty  miles  from  Lucknow. 
The  nabob^s  Hither  had  1^  them  lasrge  sums  of  mone^  and 
extensive  jaghires,  so  that  they  kept  a  handsome  court,  and 
yet  had  the  r^Mitation  of  having  aecumulated  about  three 
mdUion  pounds  steriing.  The  nabob  had  compelled  them, 
by  coercive  means,  to  let  him  have,  at  diffisrent  times,  about 
six  hundred  thousand,  pounds,  and  he  thirsted  exceedingly 
for  more.  To  defend  themselves  from  his  rapacity,  the 
begnms  appealed  eamestiy  to  the  English  governor-general, 
who,  in  conjunctbn  with  the  council,  Francis,  Barwell,  and 
Wheler,  in  1778,  compelled  ihe  nabob  to  enter  into  a 
seiemn  engagement  not  to  violate  any  further  the  rights  of 
these  ladies,  either  in  their  money  or  their  jaghires.  The 
eooncO  expressed  tiudr  lively  sense  of  the  disgracefrd  cou- 
duet  of  the  nabob  in  thns  extorting  their  property  from  these 
hidies,  and  talked  mucii  of  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the 
company  being  im|dicated  by  it.       s 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  this  wealth 
being  thus  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Hastings,  hod 
determined  him,  spite  of  his  moral  vows  to  the  nabob,  to  sei^e 
it  for  the  purposes  of  conducting  the  war  in  Madras.  There 
was  nothing  so  easy  as  to  frame  reasons  why  he  shonld  have 
this  money,  notwithstanding  his  own  affected  sense  of  indig- 
nation at  the  idea  of  the  son  and  grandson  getting  it  by 
pressure.  The  nabob  had  requested  the  service  of  a  brigatle 
of  British  troops  to  secure  him  against  his  own  people,  whose 
disaffection  he  had  excited  by  hia  oppressions.    Hastings  had 
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moBt  readily  granted  it,  seeing  at  onoe  that  it  would  be 
the  means  of  patting  him  completely  in  his  power.  The 
nabob,  in  adJdition  to  the  heavy  tribute  under  which  he  lay, 
was  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  brigade,  besides  maintain- 
ing it.  By  these  means,  by  the  time  that  HastingB  had 
lesolyed  to  seize  the  money  of  the  begums,  he  had  swelled 
op  an  account  of  arrears  against  Asoff-ul-Dowlah  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling.  This  enormous  amount  Hast- 
ings himself  admitted  to  the  nabob,  when  he  afterwards 
wanted  his  co-operation  in  coming  at  the  money  of  the 
begums,  was  run  up  by  extravagant  charges  of  all  kinds ; 
and  that  he  had,  moreover,  been  unmercifully  squeezed  by 
the  British  officers  in  Oude.  In  fact,  the  nabob  had  for 
years  been  earnestly  impbring  that  the  brigade  should  be 
recalled,  as  he  was  quite  unable  to  pay  for  it,  or  that  the 
charge  for  it  should  be  dropped.  But  Hastings  had  taken 
no  notice  of  his  demand,  but  had  gone  on,  keeping  the 
brigade  at  Lueknow,  still  running  up  the  account. 

It  was  one  part  of  his  original  plan,  on  going  to  Benares, 
to  go  on  to  Oude,  and  to  employ  his  claims  on  the  nabob  as 
a  lever  to  wrench  the  money  bags  j&om  the  begum.  The 
failure  of  his  cash  anticipations  at  Benares  had  made  Hastings 
all  the  more  desperate.  He  sent  for  the  nabob  of  Oude 
while  he  was  still  in  the  IbrtroBS  of  Chunar,  and  there  re- 
minding him  of  his  debts,  proposed  to  him  cooUy  the  robbery 
of  his  mother  and  grandmother.  He  was  ready  to  give  up 
the  million  and  a  half  on  condition  that  he  got  the  three 
millions  of  the  begums.  He  therefore  offered  to  take  the 
jaghires  from  these  ladies— lands,  let  it  be  understood,  as 
fully  and  comjdetelyleft  to  them  by  the  late  Soujah  Dowhth, 
as  the  sovereignty  of  Oude  had  been  left  by  him  to  the 
nabob,  and  on  which  neither  the  nabob  nor  Hastings  had 
any  claim  whatever,  for  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  princesses 
were  in  any  debt  or  arrears  to  the  nabob,  or  to  the  British 
government.  But  as  India,  according  to  Hastings,  can  and 
must  be  saved,  there  must  be  money  for  it ;  the  begums  had 
money,  and  he  was  resolved  to  have  it.  He  agreed,  there- 
fore, to  give  up  to  the  nabob  the  jaghires  of  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  as  though  they  had  been  his  own,  and  the 
nabob  was  to  take  the  odium  of  forcing  the  money  from  the 
ladies  and  handing  it  to  Hastings ! 

The  proposal  was  so  barefaced,  that,  when  Hastdngs  came 
to  propose  it  to  the  nabob,  he  fdt  that  he  really  required 
some  pretended  reason  for  thus  arbitrarily  kying  hands  on 
the  property  of  these  innocent  women,  and  therefore  nn- 
bloshingly  asserted  that  they  had  been  concerned  in  stirring 
up  the  insurrection  at  Benares— a  matter,  besides  that  it  was 
so  notoriously  the  result  of  Hastmgs*  own  daring  arrest  of 
^  Gheyte  Sing,  the  begums  had  neither  motive  for  meddling 
in  nor  time  £ar  doing  it.  They  till  now  regarded  the  British 
as  their  own  only  protectors.  They  were  living  quietly  at 
Fyzabad,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  from  Benares,  when 
the  insurrection  broke  out  from  very  obvious  causes.  This 
infamous  bargain  being  concluded  at  Chunar,  Hastings  re- 
lying on  his  agent  at  Lncknow,  Mr.  Middleton,  compelling 
the  nabob  to  carry  it  out,  retreated  to  Benares,  and  thence 
to  Calcutta.  The  nabob  returned  to  Lucknow  to  enforce 
the  diabolical  scheme ;  but  he  found  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother determined  to  resist  the  iniquitous  order,  and  so 
shameful  was  it,  that  even  the  needy  and  debauched  nabob 


felt  compunctions  in  proceeding  with  it.  He  left  it  to 
Middleton  to  execute,  but  Middleton,  in  his  torn,  recoiled 
from  the  odious  business.  Not  so  Hastings ;  cold  and  len- 
lute,  he  wrote  to  Middleton,  that  if  he  could  not  rdj  upon 
his  firmness  he  would  free  him  from  his  charge,  and  himaelf 
proceed  to  Lucknow  and  enforce  his  own  orders.  To  induce 
Middleton  to  abandon  his  scmples  of  conscience  and  honour, 
the  ever-ready  friend  of  Hastings,  the  chief-justice  of  Bengal, 
Sir  El^ah  Impey,  it  appears,  wrote  to  Middleton,  and  in- 
culcated the  necessity  of  obedience.  Middleton  and  the 
nabob,  therefore,  seized  on  the  jaghires  of  the  begunoa,  and 
suddenly  surrounded  Fjrzabad  and  the  palace  mth  troops, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  both.  But  the  old  ladieB 
had  not  been  so  inattentive  to  the  approaches  of  the  stonn 
as  to  neglect  the  secretion  of  their  treasures ;  they  could  m 
be  found.  The  nabob,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the  modes 
of  hiding  and  finding  such  possessioiis,  assisted  Middleton 
and  his  officers,  but  the  money  could  not  be  traced.  The 
whole  palace  was  filled  with  tenor  by  the  soldiers  hontlng 
through  ^ery  room,  even  the  very  apartments  of  the  alanned 
and  shrieking  women. 

Thus  cruelly  disappointed  of  the  expected  hoard,  and  the 
begunu  remaining  firm  in  their  refusal  to  produce  Uij  part 
of  it,  Middleton  seized  on  their  two  chief  mimstefs,  the 
eunuchs,  Jewar  Ali  Khan  and  Behar  AH  Khan.  These 
two  old  men  had  been  the  most  oanfidflntial  serranta  of 
S^jah  Dowlah,  and  had,  since  his  death,  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  lus  widow,  the  Bhow  bQg:um.  They  were  now 
thrown  into  prison,  put  in  irons,  and  orders  were  giren  to 
starve  and  torture  them  till  they  revealed  the  secret  of  th« 
concealment  of  the  treasure  of  their  mistreflses.  At  the 
same  time,  the  two  ladies  were  placed  in  very  rigorous  con- 
finement themselves.  These  proceedings,  at  length,  pro- 
duced s(Mne  effect :  a  krge  sum  was  given  up ;  but  by  no 
means  such  a  sum  as  the  English  were  bent  upon  hariag. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  any  mitigation  of  the  doreaaeof  the 
eunuchs  or  the  ladies,  this  was  rendered  only  the  more 
severe.  Middleton  himself  signed  an  order  to  the  oicer 
commanding  the  troops,  that  the  eunuchs  should  be  kept 
without  food,  &c.,  their  irons  should  be  increased  in  weight, 
and  torture  be  menaced,  till  the  expected  sum  should  be 
extorted.  To  aid  in  the  coercion  and  the  torture,  officers  of 
the  nabob,  well  acquainted  with  these  devilish  atrocitieS) 
were  admitted  to  the  unhappy  old  men  in  their  prison. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  rdating  mere 
inventions  of  romance,  but  Uda  proved  on  the  most  un- 
questionable evidence;  nor  the  dark  deeds  of  ItaliaD  <v 
Spanish  inquisitors,  whose  names  have  filled  the  world  vit^ 
horror,  but  the  acts  of  English  gentlemen,  high  in  the 
service  of  their  country  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who 
have  found  many  defenders  of  their  deeds,  onthesimple 
plea  that  India  must  be  saved,  and  that  the  hegam  bad  the 
money  that  could  save  it.  If  this  plea  be  admitted,  then 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  most  infiunous^v^ 
actions  in  history.  In  perpetrating  these  deeds  Hastiiigs^as 
arbitrarily  throwing  down  every  solemn  engagement  which 
the  British  government  in  India  had  set  up,  and  to  permit 
the  violation  of  which  they  had  shortiy  before  proDOODced 
to  tiie  nabob  to  be  most  dishonourable,  and  destructire  d 
our  national  character.  He  now  took  away  the  jaghires,  as 
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gave  them  to  the  nabob,  and  made  him  aaast  in  robbing  and 
torturing  hk  own  mother  and  grandmother.    By  the  con- 
tinnance  of  snch  means^  he  at  length  forced  from  the 
begoma  the  Bnm  of  fi.ye  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  but  this 
was  but  a  sixth  of  the  riches  he  was  hoping  for ;  and  the 
same  system  of  riolenoe  was  continued  through  the  greater 
part  of  1782.    It  was  reported  by  the  officer  of  the  sepoy 
guard,  that  the  health  of  the  two  old  eunuchs  had  suffered 
severely,  and  that  they  implored  that  their  irons  might  be 
taken  off,  and  themselves  be  permitted  to  walk  a  little  for  a  few 
days  in  the  palace  gardens,  the  officer  asserting  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  their  escape.  But  the  request  was 
not  only  refused,  but  orders  were  issued  to  treat  them  more 
severely.    They  were  informed,  that  if  they  did  not  give 
information  where  the  money  was,  they  should  undergo  stUl 
more  exquisite  torture.    They  were  then  removed  to  Lack- 
now,  and  confined  in  the  Engtish  prison^  there ;  but  the 
English  aaustant  resident  wrote  an  order  to  the  British 
officer  in  ooomumd  of  the  sepoy  guard : — "Sir, — ^The  nabob 
being  determined  to  infiict  corporal  punishment  upon  the 
prisoners  und&r  your  guard,  this  is  to  desire  that  his  officers, 
when  they  shall  c^nie,  may  have  free  access  to  the  prisoners, 
and  be  pennitted  to  do  with,  them  as  they  shall  see  proper.^* 
It  was  hoped  thai  the  nabob's  people  being  thus  employed 
in  this  honible  hngnffw  the  cruelties  would  appear  to  be  his, 
and  not  tboK  of  the  English ;  and  this  system  was  continued 
till  they  had  fomd  upwards  of  a  million  sterling  from  the 
begums,  aad.  ianmd,  that  they  mi^t  kill  both  them  and  their 
aged  miairtms  ^Mt  couid  get  no  more.    When  the  begums 
and  two  old  nen  wcere  liberated,  thej  were  told  by  the 
resident — not  bow  Ifiddleton,  boi  Bristow — that  they  owed 
this  favoov  to  the  g^vemor^general,  who  had  detennined  to 
have  them  "  restoisd  to  their  dignity  aind  honour."    It  is 
impossible  to  decide  whether  in  this  history  the  atrocity  or 
the  hypocrii^'  is  tihe  flwst  astounding.    During  the  con- 
ferences at  dmiar,  Hsstings,  in  open  defiance  of  the  law 
against  receEfJag  praMnts  from  the  Indian  princes,  acc^ted 
a  present  of  sne  hfandied  tiboosand  pounds  from  his  accom- 
plice, the  vmktk  of  Ofvle.    This  was  probably  to  obtain  his 
dedre,  that  tibft  jsgbisB  of  F^soola  Kfaaa,  the  RohiUa  chiefs 
which  had  been  ssBned  to  him  in  the  north  of  Bohiknnd, 
should  be  seized  bf  the  naboh.    Hastiags  readily  agreed  to 
the  seizure,  and  it  was  duly  made  a  clause  of  the  treaty  at 
Chunar.    But  Haataaics,  with  that  ready  duplicity  lor  wUeh 
be  was  so  famous,  at  the  same  time  wiote  to  the  council  to 
say  he  never  intended  to  caxry  it  into  execution ;  that  the 
independence  of  Fyaook  Khan  was  more  to  the  interests  of 
the  British  than  his  supjffeemon.     The  nabob,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  his  earnest  demands  to  be  put  in  posseesion 
of  the  jaghire,  never  was  gratified.    Hastings,  however, 
sent  to  the  khan,  to  inform  him  that,  by  the  payment  of 
fifteen  lacs  of  rupees,  he  could  engage  to  guarantee  his 
retention  of  the  jaghire.  Fyzoola  replied  that  he  did  not  pos- 
sess any  such  sum  of  money,  and  that  he  relied  on  his  treaty 
with  the  English  government  for  the  possession  of  his  jag- 
hire; and,  singular  enough,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  it 
during  his  life. 

There  was  another  name  connected  with  these  events,  and 
with  almost  equal  disadvantage,  that  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
the  chief-justice.    We  have  seen  how  this  old  schoolfellow 


of  Hastings  had  supported  him  against  the  opposition  of 
Francis  and  his  party ;  how  he  had  condemned  and  hanged 
Nunconuur,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  governor-general ;  and 
how,  though,  for  a  time,  he,  with  the  otlier  justioa,  were  in 
hostility  to  Hastings  regarding  their  own  authority ;  all  this 
was  forgiven,  and  Impey  was  rewarded  with  a  new  judge- 
ship, with  a  sahury  of  five  thousand  pounds  a-year,  in 
addition  to  his  old  one  of  eight  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
Impey,  who  had  no  jurisdiction  in  Oude,  was  found,  how- 
ever, up  there  in  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  volun- 
teering his  assistance  in  getting  up  charges  against  the 
begums.  These  charges  were  supported  by  a  host  of  venal 
witnesses,  such  as  were  brought  forward  to  swear  away  the 
life  of  Nuncomar,  and  affidavits  of  their  evidence  were  made 
out,  and  sent  down  to  Calcutta,  to  justify  the  dark  doings 
of  Hastings. 

But  the  violent  proceedings  of  Hastings  and  his  councilf 
partly  against  each  other,  and  stiJl  more  against  the  natives,' 
did  not  escape  the  authorities  at  home.    Two  committ<^es 
were  appointed  in  the  house  of  commons  in  1781,  to  inquire 
into  these  matters.    One  of  them  was  headed  by  general 
Richard  Smith,  and  the  other  by  Dundas,  the  lord-advocate 
of  Scotland.    In  both  of  these  the  conduct  of  Hasticgs, 
especially  at  tiiat  time  in  the  war  against  the  Rohillas,  was 
severely  condemned,  and  the  appointment  of  Impey  to  the 
new  judicial  office  was  greatly  disapproved.    In  May,  1782, 
general  Smith  moved  an  address  praying  his  majesty  to 
recall  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  and 
he  was  recalled  accMdingly.  Dundas  also  moved  and  carried 
a  resolution  dsdaadng  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of 
directors  to  recall  Wacraa  Hastings,  on  the  charge  of  his 
"  having,  in  saadry  instaaces,  aqted  in  a  manner  repugnant 
to  the  honour  and  poUcy  of  Hhe  nation.'*    The  court  of 
directors  complied  with  tUs  suggestion ;  but  lord  Rocking- 
ham dying,  his  ministry  beuig  dusdived,  and  Burke,  the 
great  opponent  of  Indian  oppvesnoBS,  being  out  of  office,  in 
October  the  court  of  diieetors,  iihrongh  the  active  exertions 
of  the  friends  of  Hastings*  reMwded  his  recaU.    The  suc- 
ceeding changes  of  administratafiA,  and  their  weakness,  first 
that  of  the  ShiJhmwMi^  and  thai  that  of  the  coalition  ministry, 
enabled  Hastings  to  keep  his  pest  in  India,  and  finish  the 
war  in  Madias.    It  was  the  India  bUl  of  Pitt  iu  1784, 
which,  by  creating  the  board  d  control,  and  enabling  the 
goremment  to  take  immediate  cognisance  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  govenmr^generals,  and  other  chief  officers  in  India, 
which  broke  th6  ponrer  of  Hastings,  and  which  led  him  to 
resign,  without,  however,  enabling  him  to  escape  the  just 
scrutiny  which  his  administration  needed.    In  the  India 
bill  of  Pitt  there  was  a  clause  calling  on  the  court  of 
directors  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  debts  of  the  nabob 
of  Arcot.     Of  these  debte,  the  most  extraordinary  accounts 
were  in  circulation ;  the  most  wonderful  stories  of  the  pecu- 
lations and  inventions  of  Englishmen,  by  which  they  had 
arrived  at  their  monstrous-  dimensions.    As  the  fate  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot— that  great  friend  of  the  English— was  the 
fftte  of  BO  many  of  the  English  allies—the  nabobs  of  Oude, 
Tanjore,  Benares,  Surat,  and  others— we  will  give  a  rapid 
sketch  of  his  histcwry,  from  first  to  last,  though  we  have 
incidentally  noticed  one  or  two  of  the  events  in  the  d(^|ai|0 
of  proceedings  against  Hyder  AIL 
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i  The  nabob  of  Arcot,  or  properly  of  the  Camatic,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  allies  of  the  English.  The  English,  -in 
the  first  place,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  him  surround- 
ing Madras,  in  1750.  They  were  then  too  happy  to  assist 
the  nabob  against  the  French.  For  these  aids,  in  which 
Glive  distinguished  himself,  the  English  took  care  to  stipu- 
late for  their  usually  monstrous  payments.    Mahomet  Ali, 


practised  on  his  subjects.  The  whole  revenues  of  his  king, 
dom,  however,  proved  totally  inadequate  to  the  perpetuallv 
accumulating  demands  upon  them.  He  borrowed  money 
where  he  couW,  and  at  whatever  interest,  of  the  English 
themselves.  Where  this  interest  could  not  be  paid,  he 
made  over  is  them,  under  the  name  of  iuncans,  the  revenues 
of  some   portion   of  his   dominions.    These   assignments 
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the  nabob,  soon  found  that  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  allies.  They  urged  upon  him  the  mainte- 
nance of  large  bodies  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  his  territory 
against  the  French  and  other  enemies.  This  threw  him 
more  inextricably  into  debt,  and  therefore  more  inextricably 
into  their  power.  He  became  an  unresisting  tool  in  their 
hands.    In   his  name    the  most   savage   exactions   were 


directly  decreasing  hia  resources,  only  raised  the  demands  d 
his  other  creditors  more  violently,  and  the  fleecing  of  his 
subjects  became  more  and  more  dreadful.  In  this  situation. 
he  began  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  neighbouring  states,  and  to 
incite  his  allies,  by  the  assertion  of  various  claims  upon 
them,  which  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  paying  them. 
This  exactly  suited  their  views.    It  gave  them  a  prospect  of 
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money,  and  of  conquest,  too,  under  the  plausible  colour  of 
assisting  their  ally  in  urging  his  just  claims.  They  first 
joined  him  in  falling  on  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  whom  the 
nabob  claimed  as  a  tributary,  indebted  to  him  in  a  large 
amount  of  revenue.  The  rajah  was  soon  reduced  to  sub- 
mission, and  agreed  to  pay  thirty  lacs  and  fifty  thousand 
rupees,  and  to  aid  the  nabob  in  all  his  wars.  Scarcely, 
however,  was  this  treaty  signed,  than  they  repented  of  it ; 
thought  they  had  not  got  enough ;  hoped  the  rajah  would 
not  be  exact  to  a  day  in  his  payments,  in  which  case  they 
would  &11  on  him  again  for  breach  of  treaty.  It  so  hap- 
pened ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  rushed  out  of  their  camp, 
seized  on  parts  of  Vellum,  and  the  districts  of  Coiladdy  and 
Elangad,  and  retained  them. 

This  af&ir  being  so  fortunately  adjusted,  the  nabob  of 
Aroot  called  on  his  willing  allies  to  attack  the  Mamwars,  as 
we  have  related.  They  too,  he  said,  owed  him  money,  and 
money  was  what  the  English  ware  always  in  want  of. 
They  readily  assented,  though  they  deckred  that  they 
believed  the  nabob  had  no  real  daims  on  the  Marawars 
whatever.  But  then,  they  said,  the  nabob  has  made  them 
his  enemies,  and  it  is  necessary  tat  his  security  that  they 
should  be  reduced.  Hbey  did  not  pretend  that  it  was  just ; 
but  then,  it  was  p^tic.  The  particokis  of  this  war  «re 
barbarooB  and  disgraceful  to  the  EngUah.  The  nabob 
thirsted  for  the  destruction  of  these  states;  he  and  hiB 
Christian  allies  soon  reduced  Raranadaporam,  the  capital  of 
the  great  Marawar,  seized  the  polygar,  a  minor  of  twelve 
years  old,  his  mother,  and  the  dwan;  th^  came  soddenly 
upon  the  polygar  of  the  lener  Marawar,  while  he  was 
trusting  to  a  treaty  just  made,  and  killed  him ;  and  punned 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ooontry  with  severitieB,  whidi  only 
can  be  represented  by  the  language  of  one  of  the  English 
officers,  addressed  to  the  council.  Speaking  of  the  mnimosHy 
of  the  people  a^^ainst  them,  and  their  attacking  the  baggage, 
he  says : — "  I  can  only  determine  it  by  reprisals,  which  will 
oblige  me  to  plunder  and  bom  the  villages,  kill  every  man 
in  them,  and  take  prisoneiB  the  women  and  children.  These 
are  actions  which  the  nature  of  this  war  will  req[axre.*^ 
("  Tanjow  Papere ; "  "  Mill's  History.") 

And  this  was  done  in  a  war  which  tiiey  themselves 
admitted  had  no  jost  foundation.  Such  were  the  unholy 
deeds  into  which  the  nabob  and  the  great  scheme  of 
acquisition  of  tenitoty  had  led  our  countrymen  in  1773, 
but  this  was  only  the  bc^^inning  of  these  affairs.  The  bloody 
campaign  ended,  and  large  sums  of  money  levied,  the  nabob 
proposed  anoiher  war  on  the  rajah  of  Tai^jore.  There  was 
not  the  remotest  plea  of  injury  from  the  n^ah^  or  breach  of 
treaty.  He  had  paid  the  enormous  sum  demanded  of  him 
before,  by  active  levies  on  his  sal]9ect8,  and  by  mortgaging 
lands  and  jewels ;  bat  the  nabob  had  now  made  him  a  very 
dangerous  enemy — he  might  ally  himself  with  Hyder  Ali,  or 
the  French,  or  some  force  or  other — therefore  it  was  better 
that  he  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  his  country  put 
into  the  power  of  the  nabob !  "  Never,"  exclaims  Mr.  Mill, 
"  I  suppose,  was  the  resohitaon  taken  to  make  war  npon  a 
lawful  sovereign,  with  the  view  of  reducing  him  entirely, 
that  is,  stripping  him  of  his  dominions,  and  either  putting 
him  and  his  family  to  death,  or  making  them  prisoners 
for  life,  upon  a  more  accommodating  reason.    We  have 


done  the  rajah  great  injury — we  have  no  intention  of  doing 
him  right;  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  going  on  to  his 
destruction." 

But  it  was  not  only  thought  so,  but  done ;  and  this  was 
the  bargain :  the  nabob  was  to  advance  money  and  all  doe 
necessaries  for  the  war,  and  to  pay  tea  thousand  instead  of 
seven  thousand  sepoys.  The  unlu^)y  nijah  was  ^qpeedi^ 
defeated,  and  taken  prisoner  with  all  his  funUy ;  and  his 
country  put  into  the  hands  of  his  mortal  enemy.  IWre 
were  men  of  honour  and  virtue  enough  amcmg  the  directors 
at  home,  however,  to  feel  a  proper  disgust,  ot,  at  kaat, 
regard  for  public  opinion  at  these  unprincipled  prooeediags  ; 
and  the  rajah,  through  the  means  of  lord  Figott,  was 
restored,  not,  however,  without  having  a  certain  quantity 
of  troops -quartered  upon  him,  a  yearly  payment  of  four  lacs 
of  pagodas  imposed,  and  being  bound  not  to  make  aay 
treaty,  or  assist  any  power,  without  the  consent  of  Ibe 
English.  He  was,  in  &ct,  pat  into  the  first  stage  of  that 
process  of  subjection  which  would,  in  due  time,  renxyre 
from  him  even  the  shadow  of  independence. 

Such  were  the  measures  by  which  the  nabob  of  Aroot 
endeavoured  to  relieve  himself  of  his  embamasmento  with 
the  English;  but  they  would  not  avail.  Their  dsmawds 
grew  £aster  than  he  could  find  means  to  satisfy  them.  Tlieir 
system  of  action  was  too  weQ  devised  to  &il  them ;  their 
victims  rarefy  escaped  from  their  toSb.  He  mig^t  help 
them  to  ruin  his  neighbours,  bat  his  own  rain  was  eqaafly 
sura.  During  his  life  the  nabob  was  snrroimded  by  a  host  of 
ooiaMiaat  creditors,  of  whom  we  shall  immediate^  have  some 
notice ;  his  coantrf  harassed  by  perpetual  eiactiOBs,  rapidly 
declined ;  and  tiie  death  of  his  son  and  soooemor,  Omdat 
ul  Omrah,  in  1801,  produced  one  of  the  stnngest  seenes 
in  ^us  strange  history.  The  marquis  Wdlesley  was  then 
goveriMH^ge&ml,  and  was  pursuing  that  swe^Mng  coone 
wUch  stripped  away  the  hypocritical  mask  from  firitish 
power  in  India,  threw  down  so  many  puj^wt  princes,  and 
diapbyed  the  English  dominion  in  Hindostan  in  its  gigantic 
nakedness.  The  revenues  of  the  Garnatic  had  been  heiate 
taken  into  the  hands  of  the  En^^ ;  bat  lord  Wdled^ 
resohred  to  depose  the  prince,  and  the  maimer  in  whidi  tins 
deposition  was  exacted  was  singularly  despotic  and  anledin^. 
They  had  come  to  the  reBolati<A  to  depose  the  nabob,  and 
only  kxiked  about  for  some  plaasiMe  preteaoe.  This  they 
prof emed  to  have  iMind  in  a  correipondeooe  brtween  Tippoo 
and  some  officers  of  the  nabob.  They  afl^ed  that  this 
correspondence  contained  injarioos  and  even  tressonaMe 
language  towards  the  English.  When,  therefore,  the  nabob 
ky  on  his  death-bed,  they  soiroaiided  his  house  with  troops, 
and  immediately  that  the  breath  had  departed  from  Jam^ 
they  demanded  to  see  his  will.  This  rade  sad  imfieeMBg 
behaviour,  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  every  people,  homevtr 
savage  and  bratal,  at  a  moment  sosolema  and  sacred  to 
domestic  sorrow,  was  respectfuUy  protested  agaiast ;  bai  in 
vain.  The  will  they  insisted  19011  seaingi  and  it  was 
accordingly  put  into  their  hands  by  the  soji  of  the  nabob. 
Finding  that  the  son  was  nominated  as  his  heir  and  succeaBor 
by  the  nabob,  the  commissioners  immediately  announced  to 
him  the  charge  of  treason  against  his  father,  and  that  the 
throne  was  thereby  forfeited  by  the  fiunily.  This  charge,  of 
course,  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  fiunily,-  e^^ecially 
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when  the  papers  said  to  contain  the  treason  were  produced, 
and  they  could  find  in  them  nothing  but  terms  of  fidelity 
and  respect  towards  the  English  government. 

But  the  English  had  resolred  that  the  charge  should  be  a 
sufficient  charge ;  and  the  young  prince  manfhlly  resisting 
it,  they  then  declared  him  to  be  of  illegitimate  bifth^a  very 
favourite  and  convenient  plea  with  them.  On  this  they  set 
him  aside,  and  made  a  treaty  with  another  prince,  in  which, 
lor  a  certain  provision,  the  Carnatic  was  made  over  to  them 
for  ever.  The  young  nabob,  Ali  Hussim,  did  not  long 
survive  this  scene  of  indignity,  his  death  occurring  in  the 
spring  of  the  foUowing  year. 

r  Such  was  the  treatment  by  the  English  of  their  friend, 
the  nabob  of  Arcot ! — ^the  nabob  of  Arcot,  whose  name  was, 
for  years,  continually  heard  in  England  as  the  powerfol  ally 
of  the  British,  as  their  coadjutor  against  the  French,  against 
the  ambitions  Hyder  Ali,  as  their  zealous  and  accommodating 
friend  on  all  occasions.  It  was  in  vain  that  either  the  old 
nabob  or  the  young  one,  whom  they  so  smnmarily  deposed, 
pleaded  the  faith  of  treaties,  their  own  hereditary  right, 
or  ancient  friendship.  Arcot  had  served  its  turn ;  it  had 
been  the  stalking-horse  to  all  the  aggressions  on  other  states 
that  th^  needed  from  it — they  had  exacted  all  that  could  be 
exacted  in  the  name  of  the  nabob  from  his  subjects-— they 
had  squeezed  the  sponge  dry ;  and,  moreover,  the  time  was 
now  oome  that  they  tovld  with  impunity  throw  off  the 
stealthy,  crouching  attitude  of  the  tiger,  the  smiling,  meek 
mask  of  alliance,  and  boldly  seize  upon  undisguised  sovereign 
powers  in  India.  That  is  the  history  of  one  amid  a  number 
of  Indian  princes  that  were  so  treated. 

We  have  now  to  see  the  view  which  Burke  took  of  the^ 
things  as  &r  as  tiiey  had  then  gone,  in  1785. 

As  just  stated,  the  nabob  of  Aroot  had  not  only,  by  the 
means  now  detailed,  been  fast  falling  into  debt  to  the 
company,  but,  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  company^s  demands 
of  annual  revenue  and  interest,  he  had  borrowed  money  of 
private  individuals.  These  individuals,  leeches  of  the  most 
insatiate  species,  had  contiived,  by  arts  in  which  they  were 
most  accomplished  adepts,  to  swell  their  comparatively 
small  advances  into  monstrous  sums.  As  the  nabob  could 
not  pay  them,  they  went  on  multiplying  their  amount  by 
a  system  of  book-keeping  legerdemain  till  they  amounted  to 
millions.  Conspicuous  above  them  all  stood  one  Paul 
Benfield,  who,  from  a  most  obscure  individual,  had  con- 
trived to  make  it  appear  that  the  nabob  owed  him  upwards 
of  half  a  million  of  money.  How  a  man,  who  had  com- 
menced as  an  humble  clerk  in  the  company's  service,  with  a 
few  hundreds  a-year,  and  had  lived  in  a  manner  so  ostonta- 
tious  as  to  more  than  absorb  tiie  legitimate  proceeds  of  his 
office,  and  having  no  original  property  of  his  own,  could 
have  accumulated  such  a  sum,  no  one  pretended  to  explain. 
The  company,  however,  who  had  large  claims  on  the  nabob, 
by  no  means  relishing  the  enormous  demands  upon  him  by 
these  private  creditora,  instituted  a  oommianon  of  inquiry 
to  ascertain  the  nature  and  justice  of  these  debts,  which  so 
ominously  competed  with  their  own. 

But  they  had  in  Mr.  Paul  Benfield  a  rival  of  no  mean 
character.  This  man  went  to  Europe,  and  put  himself  in 
conmiunication  with  Pitt  and  Dundas,  and  made  himself  so 
useful  to  them  in  bribing  borough  constituencies,  that  the 


government,  through  the  board  of  control,  put  a  stop  to  the 
company's  inquiries ;  and  Dundas,  as  speaker  for  the  board 
of  control,  declared  that  the  debts  of  the  nabob  were  hond^ 
fide  and  just  debts,  and  must  be  discharged  by  twelve  lacs 
of  rupees  being  set  aside  annually  for  the  purpose.  This 
astonishing  resolution  was  strongly  opposed  l)y  the  court  of 
directors,  and  especially  their  chairman,  in  the  house  of 
commons.  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  too,  who  had  been 
recalled  by  ministers  from  his  three  years'  governorship  of 
Madras,  and  an  order  given  for  his  impeachment,  declared 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  debt  of  the  nabob  was  a 
scandalously  spurious  one.  Sir  Thomas  might  be  supposed 
to  know  something  of  tiiese  Indian  mysteries,  for,  in  three 
years,  with  a  salary  as  governor  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  besides  living  as  governor  at  Madras,  he  had  re« 
mitted  home  one  himdred  and  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  I 

Dundas  had  brought  this  matter  before  parliament ;  but, 
when  all  the  world  expected  proceedings  against  Rumbold, 
the  charge  was  suffered  quieUy  to  drop.  It,  no  doubt,  was 
found  best,  with  such  a  man  as  Paul  Benfield  in  their  em- 
ployment, not  to  inquire  too  closely  into  Indian  corruption. 
Sir  Thomas  now  boldly  opposed  ministers  in  his  turn,  and 
cast  the  most  entire  suspicion  on  the  bulk  of  the  nabob's 
debts. 

It  was  in  this  position  of  things  that  Burke,  on  the  2dth 
of  February,  1785,  brought  forward  his  famous  motion  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  these  debts.  In  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  startling  speeches  ever  made  in  the 
house  of  commons,  he  declared  the  nabob's  debts  ^*a  gigantic 
sham."  He  declared  that  any  man  but  Pitt  **  would  have 
exorcised  that  shapeless,  nameless  form,  and  by  everything 
sacred  would  have  adjured  it  to  tell  by  what  means  a  small 
number  of  eight  individuals,  of  no  consequence  or  situation, 
possessed  of  no  lucrative  offices,  without  thecommandof  armios, 
or  the  known  administration  of  resources,  without  profession 
of  any  kind,  without  any  sort  of  trade  sufficient  to  employ  a 
pedlar,  could  have,  in  a  few  years,  or,  as  was  the  case  with 
some,  even  in  a  few  months,  amassed  treasures  equal  to  the 
revenues  of  a  respectable  kingdom?  Was  it  not  enough  tp 
put  these  gentlemen,  in  Ihe  novitiate  of  their  administration, 
on  their  guard,  and  to  call  on  them  for  a  strict  inquiry,  that, 
when  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  had  for  years  been 
witness  to  the  immense  sums  laid  out  by  the  servants  of  the 
company  in  stocks  of  all  denominations,  in  the  purchase  of 
lands,  in  the  buying  and  building  of  houses,  in  the  seciuing 
quiet  seats  in  parliament,  or  in  the  tumultuous  riot  of  con- 
tested elections,  in  every  imaginable  species  of  prodigality, 
that,  after  all,  India  was  still  /our  millions  in  their  debt  /" 
Burke  called  on  Pitt  and  Dundas  to  notice  a  letter  to  the 
court  of  directors  written  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  stating 
to  them  how  their  servants  were  robbing  them  and  him  at 
the  same  time.  ^*  Your  servants,"  he  said,  *^  have  no  trade 
in  this  country,  neither  do  you  pay  them  high  wages,  yet 
in  a  few  years  they  return  to  Engkmd  with  many  lacs  of 
pagodas.  How  can  you  or  I  account  for  such  immense 
fortunes  acquired  in  so  short  a  time  without  any  visible 
means  of  getting  them ?"  C^ r%r%n]c> 

The  recent  committees  (^Ritii^iici^iiB^^^yidnl^d^ 
have  given  a  fearful  answer  to  that  question,  lliey  re- 
ported  of    Paul    Benfield,   and   their   report    was   cor- 
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robonted  by  thai  of  the  select  eomnuttee  cf  St.  George,  that 
he  was  guilty  of  almost  eveiy  posBible  rascality  in  bis  traos- 
actions  in  the  Caraatie,  and  with  the  nabob  in  poFtiouIar ; 
that  to  secure  the  permanenoy  of  his  own  power  and  {»ofit, 
he  had  kept  the  nabob  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  state  of  Ms 
affairs ;  that  he  had  k^  the  aoeounts  and  correspondence  in 
the  English  language,  wMch  neither  the  nabob  nor  his  son 
could  read ;  that  he  had  surrounded  ihe  nabob  on  every  side, 
keeping  him  totally  at  his  mercy,  and  making  him  believe 
what  was  not  true,  and  subscribe  to  what  he  did  not  under- 
stand.   The  details  of  his  extortions,  and  of  his  treatment 
of  the  natives  in  Tanjore,  by  the  most  credible  witnesses, 
stamped  him  as  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye.    Yet  he  was 
the  man  who  was  the  active  agent  of  Pitt  in  borough- 
fnongering.    Burke  declared  that,  in  the  last  parliament, 
this  man  had  manufactured  dght  members;  and,  to  secure 
this  man  and  others  of  like  stamp,  Bmke's  motion  was 
thrown  out  by  the  ministerial  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  against  sixty-nine.    The  debts  of  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  continued  for  more  than  twenty  years  to  occupy  both 
parliament  and  government.    There  was  a  commission  sit- 
ting constantly  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  these  debts,  and  to 
point  out  the  means  of  liquidating  such  as  were  pronounced 
real.    The  commission  appointed  in  1805  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, for  this  purpose,  after  employing  themselves  in  tiiis 
almost  fathomless  gulf  of  corruption  till  1815,  reported,  that 
of  the  thirty  million  tiiree  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  only  one  million  three  hundred 
and  forty -six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine-six  pounds 
were  hond-jide  debts ;    the  rest — ^namdy,  nineteen  million 
forty- three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  pounds, 
were  false  and  gross  impositions,  and  were  accordingly 
rejected! 

As  for  Warren  Ilastangs,  after  he  had  terminated  the  war  of 
Mysore,  and,  by  his  exactions,  reduced  Oude,  Benares,  and 
great  part  of  Bengal  to  a  fHgfatful  condition,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  journey  to  Lucknow  and  Benares,  to 
keep  all  quiet.  Major  Palm,  who  commanded  the  troops  in 
Oude,  the  nabob,  and  his  ministers,  all  implored  him  to  see 
the  condition  of  things  with  his  own  eyes.  On  the  17th  of 
February,  1784,  he  commenced  his  journey.  Years  before, 
the  nabob  had  drawn  a  very  melancholy  picture  of  the  state 
of  Oude :  that  the  nabob  was  involved  in  debts,  and  harassed 
by  his  father's  creditors ;  that  not  a  foot  of  the  country  could 
be  appropriated  for  their  payment;  that  the  revenue  was 
deficient  a  million  and  a  half  sterling ;  that  in  the  country 
cultivation  was  abandoned ;  that  the  company's  troops  were 
not  only  useless,  but  caused  great  loss  of  revenue  and  con- 
fusion in  the  country.  But  enormous  exactions  had  still 
been  going  on;  and  now  we  have  his  own  description 
of  the  horrible  state  of  the  people  in  his  letter  to  the 
council,  dated  from  Lucknow,  April,  1784 :— *'  From  the 
confines  of  Buxar  to  Benares,  I  was  followed  and  fatigued  by 
the  ckmour  of  the  discontented  inhabitants.  The  distresses 
which  were  produced  by  the  long-continued  drought  un- 
avoidably tended  to  heighten  the  general  discontent ;  yet  I 
have  reason  to  fear  that  the  cause  principally  existed  in  a 
defective,  if  not  a  corrupt  and  oppressive,  administration. 
From  Buxar  to  the  opposite  boundary  I  have  seen  nothing 
but  traces  of  c(»nplete  devastation  of  every  village."    And 


what  were  the  canaes  of  tibesede(fB8tatia&8?  Thewarsa&d 
the  determined  resolve  introduced  by  TTaatingft  himself,  to 
have  the  very  uttennoBt  amount  that  oonH  be  wrung  houL 
ihepec^.  HastiiigB  teUs  ub  hhawelf  that  Hie  very  sight  of 
1ms  sepoys  was  enough.  '' The  petty  towns  and  serais  were 
deserted  at  our  approach,  and  i^ie^Bhops  shut  up,  iram.  the 
apprdienaion  of  the  same  treatment  fix)m  us.'* 

What  were  the  honorB  which  made  the  poor  saliva  ttos 
fly,  were  made  very  dear  afterwards  on  hia  trial ;  and,  witii* 
out  a  Kttle  insight  into  these  particulan,  we  should  leave  the 
reader  without  an  adequate  conception  of  the  Xndian  admi- 
nistration of  this  man,  whom  Macaulay  and  others  have 
endeavoured  to  puxsoade  us  was  a  humane  man,  averring  that 
the  portraiture  of  him  by  Burke  was  overidiaiged.  On  Uie 
trial  it  was  shown  how  he  fanned  out  the  revoraes  tosndimeA 
m  EeUeram^GovindSing,  and  Deby  Sing.  We  hare  already 
seen  what  was  Hastings*  treatment  of  the  piinoes :  the  evi- 
dence regardisg  these  men  show  how  his  agents  tneated  the 
peofde  at  Ux^  Let  ub  take  Deby  Sing  as  a  specunen  of 
the  class  of  the  diabolical  harpies  to  whom  they  weve  imb- 
jeoted.  lliiB  man  was  declared  to  have  been  appointed,  ^oQgk 
Hastings  knew  that  his  character  was  most  infamous ;  and 
Hasdngs  himself  admitted  it  on  his  trial.  But  altiiongh  the 
governor-general  had  this  knowledge  of  the  man,  Deby  offered 
a  very  convenient  sum  of  money,  four  lacs  of  rupees — ^up- 
wards of  forty  thousand  pounds— and  was  made  ruler  of  the 
district  of  Dinagepore.  Complaints  of  his  crudtiea  were 
not  long  in  arriving  at  Calcutta.  Mr.  Patterson,  a  gentle- 
man in  the  company's  service,  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  to 
inquire  into  the  charges  against  him,  and  the  account  of 
them,  as  given  by  Mr.  Patterson,  is  thus  quoted  by  IffiU, 
from  *'  The  History  of  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.*^ 

"  The  poor  ryots,  or  husbandmen,  were  treated  in  a  man-r 
ner  that  would  never  gain  belief,  if  it  were  not  attested  by  the 
records  of  the  company ;  and  Mr.  Burke  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  apologise  to  their  lordships  far  the  horrid  relation 
with  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  harrow  their  feelings. 
The  worthy  commissioner  Patterson,  who  had  authenticated 
the  particulars  of  this  relation,  had  wished  that,  for  the 
credit  of  human  nature,  he  might  have  drawn  a  veil  over 
them ;  but,  as  he  had  been  sent  to  inquire  into  them,  be 
must,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  state  these  particulars, 
however  shocking  they  were  to  his  feelings.  The  catt'ic 
and  corn  of  the  husbandmen  were  sold  for  a  third  of 
their  value,  and  their  huts  reduced  to  ashes!  The  unfor- 
tunate owners  were  obliged  to  borrow  from  usurers,  that 
they  might  discharge  their  bonds,  which  had  unjustly  and 
illegally  been  extorted  from  them  while  they  were  in 
confinement;  and  such  was  the  determination  of  the 
infernal  fiend,  Deby,  or  Devi  Sing,  to  have  these  bonds 
discharged,  that  the  wretched  husbandmen  were  obliged 
to  borrow  money,  not  at  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty,  but 
at  SIX  HUNDRED  per  cent.,  to  satisfy  him !  Those  who 
could  not  raise  the  money,  were  most  cruelly  tortured. 
Cords  were  drawn  tight  round  their  fingers,  tiH  the  flesh  of 
the  four  on  each  hand  was  actually  incorporated,  and  be- 
came one  solid  mass.  The  fingers  were  then  separated  again 
by  wedges  of  iron  and  wood  driven  in  between  them  !  Others 
were  tied,  two  and  two,  by  the  feet,  and  thrown  acroaa  a 
wooden  bar,  upon  which  they  hung  with  their  feet  upper- 
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moRt,  Th&j  were  then  beai  on  the  soles  of  their  feet  till 
their  toe-nails  dropped  off!  They  were  afterwards  fl<^ged 
vpon  the  naked  body  with  bamboo  canes  and  prickly  bashes, 
and,  above  all,  with  MHne  poisonous  weeds,  which  were  c^  a 
oanstic  nature,  and  burnt  at  every  tonch.  The  cruelty  of 
the  minister  who  had  oida!ed  all  this,  had  eontriyed  how  to 
tear  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  He  frequently  had  a 
father  and  son  tied  naked  to  one  another  by  the  feet  and 
arms,  and  then  flogged  till  the  skin  was  torn  from  the  flesh ; 
and  he  had  thedevUish  satisfaction  to  know  that  every  blow 
must  hurt ;  for  if  one  escaped  the  son,  his  sensibility  was 
wounded  by  the  knowledge  that  the  blow  had  fallen  upon 
his  father.  The  same  torture  was  felt  by  the  father,  when 
he  knew  that  every  blow  that  missed  him  had  fallen  upon 
the  son. 

''  The  treatment  of  the  femAles  could  not  be  described. 
Dragged  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  hoases,  which  the 
r^igion  of  their  country  had  made  so  many  sanctuaries,  they 
were  exposed  naked  to  public  view!  The  virgins  were 
carried  to  the  court  of  justice,  where  they  might  naturally 
have  looked  for  protection,  but  they  now  kxiked  for  it  in  vain  ; 
for  iu  the  face  of  the  ministers  of  justice,  in  the  fiEtce  of  the 
spectators,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  thoae  tender  and  modest 
virgins  were  brutally  violated.  The  only  difference  between 
their  treatment  aod  that  of  their  motibeBS  was,  that  the 
former  were  dishonoared  in  the  face  of  day,  and  the  latter 
in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  thnr. dungeon.  Other  females  had 
the  nipples  of  their  breasts  pat  into  a  cleft  bamboo,  and 
torn  off!" 

What  follows  is  too  shocking  andindecent  to  transcribe.  It 
is  almost  impossible,  in  the  pemsal  of  these  frj^iful  and  savage 
enormities,  to  believe  that  we  are  reading  the  history  of  a  coun- 
try under  a  British  government,  and  that  theae  deeds  were 
perpetrated  by  British  agents,  and  for  the  paipoae  of  extort- 
ing the  British  revenue.  Bat  these  innocent  and  unhappy 
people  were  thas  treated  beoanse  Warren  Hastings  wanted 
money,  and  had  sold  them  to  a  wretch,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
a  wretch,  for  a  bribe ;  they  wore  thos  treated  because  Ddvi 
Sing  had  paid  him  four  lac»  of  rupees,  and  must  wring 
them  again  out  of  the  mi^rable  ryots,  though  it  were  with 
their  very  life's  blood,  and  with  Are  and  tortures,  before  un- 
heard of,  even  in  the  long,  black  catalogue  of  human  crimas. 
And  it  should  nevar  be  forgotten,  that  though  Mr.  Burke 
pledged  himself,  if  permitted,  under  the  most  awful  impre- 
cations, to  prove  every  word  of  this  barbarous  recital,  such 
permission  was  stoutly  refused ;  and  that,  moreover,  the 
evidence  of  commissioner  Patterson  stands  on  the  company's 
own  records.  In  fact,  this,  terrible  as  it  is,  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  iniquity  of  the  treatment  of  the  natives  of 
India  then,  and,  indeed,  so  long  as  the  company  continued 
to  hold  the  destinies  of  India  in  their  hands.  The  reader 
cannot  help  wcmdering,  as  he  reads,  at  the  non-interference 
of  aa  indignant  Providence ;  but  the  Nemesis  has  come  in  our 
own  time.  There  has  been,  indeed,  an  active  endeavour  to 
represent  the  revolt  and  terrible  vengeance  of  the  sepoys  as 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  at  krge. 
But  those  who  think  so  have  only  to  read  what  was  said  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm  in  a  debate  at  the  India-house  in  1824, 
himself  a  governor  and  laudator  of  our  system,  that  "  even 
the  instmeted  class  of  natives  have  a  hostile  feeling  towards 


us,  which  was  not  likely  to  decrease  firom  the  necessity  they 
were  under  of  conceaHog  it.  My  attention,"  he  said,  "  has 
been,  during  the  last  fioe-and- twenty  years^  particularly 
directed  to  the  dangerous  species  of  secret  war  carried  on 
against  our  authority,  which  is  always  carried  on  by  nume- 
rous, though  unseen  hands.  The  spirit  is  kept  up  by  letters, 
by  exaggerated  reports,  by  pretended  prophecies.  When 
the  time  appears  favourable,  from  the  occurrence  pf  misfor- 
tune to  our  arms,  from  reballion  in  our  provinces,  or  from 
mutiny  in  our  troops,  circular  letters  and  proclamations  are 
dispersed  over  the  country  with  a  celerity  that  is  incredible. 
Such  documents  are  read  with  avidity.  Their  contents  are, 
in  most  cases,  the  same.  The  English  are  depicted  as 
usurpers  of  low  caste,  and  as  tyrants,  who  have  sought  India 
only  to  degrade  the  natives,  to  rob  them  of  their  wealth,  and 
subvert  th^  usages  and  religion.  The  native  soldiers  are 
always  appealed  to,  and  the  advice  to  them  is,  in  all  instances 
that  I  have  met  with,  the  same, — ^  Your  European  tyrants 
are  few  in  number — murder  them!^  '* 

The  attempt  has  at  length  been  made  on  a  mighty  scale ; 
nor  is  this  the  only  retribution  of  our  deeds  in  India.  The 
cholera,  which  has  repeatedly  swept  Europe  with  its  death- 
wing,  has  been  traced  to  Bengal  as  its  source,  where  it  has 
been,  in  the  opinion  of  scientiflo  men,  created  by  the  pri- 
vation of  salt,  so  neoesBary  to  the  natives  with  their  vegetable 
food,  that  salt  bdng  placed,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  their 
reach  by  an  ioopositioa  of  two  hundred  per  cent, 

Hastings^  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  inexorable  of  the 
tyrants  who  have  ultimately  produced  such  awful  fruits — 
Hastings,  the  patron  of  Devi  Sing,  and  numbers  like  him^ 
was  now  traversing  the  oountries  cursed  by  his  rule.  He 
arrived  on  the  27th  of  March  at  Lucknow,  and  remained 
there  five  months,  busily  engaged  in  vain  endeavours  to 
remedy  the  evils  whi<^  had  their  hopeless  roots  in  the  huge 
drain  of  the  English  government  at  Calcutta.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  his  suit  was  to  obtain  more  money 
from  the  nabob ;  and  he  did  obtain  it,  but  he  agreed  to 
relieve  him  of  part  of  the  company's  troops,  which  the  nabob 
had  so  kmg  prayed  to  be  rid  of,  and  for  which  he  paid 
enormously.  Another  matter  ;^as  to  do  some  little  justice 
to  the  begum.  This  was  strictly  enjoined  him  by  the  board 
of  directors.  That  board,  spite  of  the  gilded  statements  of 
Hastings  regarding  his  proceedings  at  Benares,  had  not  been 
able  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  monstrous  conduct  of  their 
governor-general.  They  had  written  him,  that  it  nowhere 
appeared,  from  the  papers  laid  before  them,  that  the  begums 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  insurrection,  and  they  therefore 
ordered  that  the  jaghires  should  be  returned  to  them.  If 
they  were  innocent,  as  undoubtedly  they  were,  the  money 
ought  to  have  been  returned  too ;  but  that  would  have  been 
inconvenient.  Hastings  ordered  the  nabob  to  go  to  Fyza- 
bad  and  surrender  the  jaghires  to  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, but  the  nabob  only  returned  part  of  them,  protest- 
ing that  the  Begums  had  made  a  voluntary  gift  of  the  rest 
to  him. 

Whilst  Hastings  was  at  Lucknow,  the  eldest  son  of  poor 
old  Shah  Alum,  the  great  mogul,  paid  him  a  visit  to  per- 
suade him  to  intercede  with  the  Mahrattas,  who  kept  the 
shah  still  a  prisoner  at  Delhi.  Hastings  was  not  likely  to 
risk  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas  on  account  of  the  mogul, 
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but  he  persuaded  Sctndia,  the  greatest  of  the  Mahratta 
princee,  to  endeavour  to  take  the  Shah  out  of  the  hands  in 
which  he  then  was.  This  was,  in  fact,  throwing  a  firebrand 
amongst  the  Mahrattas,  without  any  real  benefit  to  the 
mogul  himself;  and  having,  as  he  hoped,  prevented  any 
outbreak  in  Oude  and  Benares— substantial  benefit  was  out 
of  his  power  without  a  thorough  change  of  system — ^he  re- 
turned to  Calcutta,  which  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of 
November. 


graciously  received  by  king  George  and  queen  Charlotte. 
Charlotte  was  not  In  the  habit  of  passing  over  blandly  such 
antecedents  as  those  of  Marian  Imhoff  Hastings,  but  then 
Mrs.  Hastings  brought  her  rich  presents  of  diamonds,  and  an 
exquisite  ivory  bedstead,  and  was,  moreover,  a  German. 
All  these  recommendations  had  insured  her  the  most  flatter- 
ing reception  at  St.  James's,  and  now  her  husband  received 
the  same  distinctions.  He  had  been  accompanied  to  his  ship, 
on  leaving  Calcutta,  by  all  the  authorities,  and  by  all  people 
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He  had  for  some  time  been  requesting  the  directors  to 
name  his  successor,  but,  as  they  had  not  done  it,  he  now 
resolved  to  leave,  and  he  announced  the  fact  to  the  court  of 
directors,  and  that  he  had  appointed  Mr.  Macpherson,  the 
senior  member  of  council,  to  supply  his  place  till  they  sent 
out  a  new  governor-general  He  embarked  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1785,  and  arrived  in  England  in  June,  1786.  He 
had  sent  home  before  him  his  wife,  whose  health  had  begun  to 
suffer  from  the  climate  of  India,  and  she  had  been  most 


of  distinction ;  he  had  received  the  most  enthusiastic  addresBes 
of  regret  and  of  admiration  as  the  saviour  of  India,  for  he 
had  saved  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English,  though  at  the 
cost  of  the  natives.  In  London,  not  only  at  court,  but  in 
Leadenhall-street,  he  met  with  the  same  satisfactory  honour. 
He  spent  the  autumn  at  Cheltenham  with  his  wife,  where 
he  was  courted  and  f§ted  in  a  manner  to  warrant  his  writing 
to  a  friend,  "I  find  myself  everywhere  and  univerBaflj 
treated  with  evidences,  apparent  even  to  my  own  obser- 
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vation,  that  I  poasesB  the  good  opinion  of  my  country." 
His  country  had  not  yet  been  fully  enlightened  on  hia  doings 
in  India— doings,  however,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  in 
any  degree  troubled  his  own  conscience,  for  he  had  one  of 
thoee  accommodating  ones  which  have  in  all  ages  induced 
some  of  the  greatest  tyrants  to  regard  themselves  as  the 
peculiar  benefactors  of  their  race.  He  was  busy  trying  to 
purchase  Daylesford,  the  old  family  estate,  and  anticipating 
a  peerage. 

But  this  was  only  the  lull  before  the  storm.  Burke  and 
Sheridan  were  living,  and  the  thunderbolts  were  already 
forged  which  were  to  shatter  his  pleasing  dream  of  approval. 
His  agreeable  delusion  was,  indeed,  quickly  at  an  end.  On 
the  24:th  of  January  parliament  met,  and  an  officious  friend  of 
Hastings,  unfortunately  for  the  ex-govemor-geueral,  rdying 
on  the  manifestation  of  approbation  of  Hastings  by  the 
court  and  the  fashionable  circles,  for  the  people  r^;arded 
him  in  a  very  different  light,  got  up  and  asked  where  now 
was  that  menace  of  impeachment  which  Mr.  Burke  liad  so 
k)ng  and  often  held  out?  Burke  thus  challenged,  on  the 
17  th  of  February  rose  and  made  a  call  lor  papers  and  cor- 
respondence deposited  in  the  India-hooBev  relative  to  the 
^ooceedingB  of  Hastings  in  India.  He  ako  reminded  Pitt 
and  Dondw  of  ibe  notion  of  the  latter  on  the  29tk  of  May, 
178i,  in  censure  of  the  eondoct  of  Hastings  on  the  nonriam 
in  question.  This  was  nailing  the  iiiiniHtiiii  to  tiie  qaestiQii ; 
but  Dundasy  now  at  the  iiead  of  the  boaid  of  control,  re- 
peated that  he  still  oondemned  the  eondnct'of  Hastinga^  but 
taken  with  the  servioea  whidk  he  had  rendered  to  the  coun- 
try in  India,  he  did  not  ooneeiTe  tlttt  thia  eonducfc  ilfiinaniW 
more  than  censure,  certainly  not  unpeadunoat.  Fool  nq^ 
ported  Biirke»  and  Fitt  defended  Hartini^  and  attadLed 
Fox  withoQt  maeej.  There  waa  a  feeling  abfoad  that  the 
king  waa  deteiMined  to  aapport  HaBfcmgi^  «ad  the  pioceed- 
ings  of  Pitt,  who  extenuated  now  what  he  had  so  often  eon- 
demned,  in  the  easea  of  the  Bohilk  war,  Cbcjte  Sing,  the 
begoms,  &e.,  confirmed  tiii&.  Bn^e^a  diwund  fior  papers 
was  refowd,  hut  thin  did  Mtdsler  Boike.  On  the  4tb  of 
A{sril  he  rose  again  and  praHntad  iiine  artidsB  of  leipeM^- 
ment  againet  Hastings,  and  in  the  eonae  of  the  weeik  twirf?e 
more  articles.  To  these  a  twentj-eeeoiid  artide  waa  after- 
wards added.  These  artickainclnded  all  thoaeeztraovdiaaix 
transactions  which  we  have  afanea^f  detailed  —  the  BohiDa 
war ;  the  affiiir  of  Benaiea;  of  the  great  mogol;  the  treaties 
with  and  ooereions  in  Oode ;  the  outragee  on  the  begums 
and  their  ministers;  the  hangioigof  Nuncomar,  the  attempts 
upon  Fysoola  Khan,  the  Bofailla  chief,  &c. 

The  affair  was  now  becoming  serious,  and  Haatiogs  de- 
manded to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  where  he  appeared  on  the 
Ist  of  >lay,  and  read  a  k>Dg  defence,  which  did  not  go  to 
a  denial  of  the  chargea,  bnt  a  justification  of  them,  firom  the 
need  of  money  to  save  India,  and  from  the  approbation 
awarded  to  these  actions  both  in  India  and  at  the  India -house. 
But  this  was  no  answer  to  Burke's  accusations,  which  did 
not  relate  to  the  benefits  he  might  have  conferred  on  the 
English  in  India,  or  on  the  company,  but  to  the  crimes  and 
atrocities  perpetrated  on  the  natives.  Xobody  doubted  the 
satisfaction  of  the  company,  which  had  pouched  forty  lacs  of 
rupees,  or  of  the  English  in  India,  who  were  there  to  get  all 
the  money  they  could  from  the  natives. 


On  the  1st  of  June  Burke  brought  forward  his  first  charge 
— the  RohiUa  war.  The  debate  was  not  finished  till  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd.  In  it  Fox,  Wyndham, 
Wilbraham,  and  many  others  supported  the  charge.  Dondas, 
Pitt,  lord  Mornington,  the  pious  Wilberforce,  &c.,  opposed 
it.  It  was  the  first  appeaiance  of  lord  Mornington,  after- 
wards marquis  of  Wellesley,  and  destined  to  figure  greatly 
himself  in  India.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  against  sixty -seven,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped 
that  the  proceedings  against  Hastings  were  altogether  croshei 
Lord  Thurlow  advised  the  king  to  carry  out  his  intention  to 
make  Hastings  baron  Daylesiord,  and  the  great  talk  in  the 
clubs  and  west-end  assembfies  was  the  triumph  of  Ha&tinga. 
But  the  rejoicing  was  premature.  On  the  13th  of  June 
Fox  took  np  the  second  charge— the  treatment  of  Cheyte 
Sing,  and  Francis,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  his  ehancier 
and  of  his  hatred  of  HaatingB,  supported  Ik  So  bbck  were 
the  facts  now  prodnoed  that  Fitt  was  compdlnd  to  give  way. 
He  d^ended  the  governor-general  for  calling  on  Cheyte  Siog 
to  contribate  men  and  mon^  for  the  war  againal  Mysore; 
he  lauded  the  fiimnesB,  deeiaion,  and  great  abflby  of  Hast- 
ings, bnt  he  was  Ibroed  to  admit  that  he  had  besn  eusmY^ 
in  his  d^nanda  onjhe  iromindmm  of  Baaaiei,  and  miist  rap- 
port the  charge  f 

Thia  waa  a  thunderotiohn  to  Hastiiiga  and  his  fiiendi. 
Fiftj-  of  Pitt's  ftibwen  immediately  wheeled  knuk!  with 
him ;  I>imdas  voted  with  Pitt,  and  the  motion  was  cuned 
by  an  eonct  inversiim  of  the  nundNOi  wihidl  had  n^tived 
the  fonmr  artide  on  the  Bohilk  wmt^  obb  hundred  and 
nineteen  i^insi  aizty-wren.  The  wwy  next  day  Hastings 
ptmopted  a  magmficent  dinmmid,  aaat  hj  the  nabob  of  Cade 
in  a  purse  cnntaimng  afao  a  Isttcr  to  his  mi^y.  Tlie 
preBentatkMt  of  this  diamond  thedaj alter  the  defeat,  ata 
pablb  letee,  created  oniiaraal  remariL  CaricatoreB,  songs, 
and  epigrams,  were  issaed  in  abandanoe.  The  king  was 
rofneMttted  on  his  knees,  and  Hantingri  patting  the  diamond 
into  hia  mouth;  in  another  caricature  HMfeinga  was  wfaeeUng 
Greorge  away  in  a  i^eelbaiiav,  with  hap  crown  aad  soeptrei 
and  a  label  ftom  Hastings*  moa^  ^^  What  a  man  boja  he 
majy'selir'  Sheridan  pamed  aoaae wqry  aawiie  wittidBBaoa 
the  circomstanea  in  the  honm  oi  «<*»itHw  On  the  other 
hand,  it  waa  skated  that  the  diamimd  had  only  lesched 
HastiDgB  oa  the  2nd  of  Jane,  bat  this  did  not  remore  the 
significaaoe  of  ita  prawatatian  precisdy  the  day  after  thia 
adToree  Toke ;  and  the  nuiiimi  doaed  on  Ae  11th  of  July 
with  the  rest  of  the  charges  l»iingi»tg  ovsr  the  ex-gorenor's 
head  in  (»ninoo8  gkxxn. 

With  this  oontinnous  nanatife  of  Indiaa  aflhirs  we  close 
this  chapter,  having  now  bfon^t  them  to  the  pnsent  date 
of  general  history. 
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mliiilMrt  i  CoBVnlMM  ippdolMl  to  oondaot  Um  TmpoirtHMiit-JaaU 
lags  impeMhid  at  the  Bar  of  the  IiOrd»— Hafttlnga  taken  kito  Custody- 
Admitted  by  the  Lords  to  Bail— Parliament  adjounied— TrouWes  In 
Holland— Insarrection  fai  Bel«liim— Lord  Rtwdon  on  Naval  Promotion— 
ntt'a  DeeUntofF  Indian  BUl.aaipMalHMnt  of  Abr  Emidi  Impey-Trial 
of  Hastings  in  Wwtninsier  HaU— Parliament  prorogued— Insanity  of  the 
King— Debates  on  a  Regency— Irish  Address— Klog's  sadden  Recoyery- 
Coogratalations,  J^— Report  on  the  Slare  TMIe— Pltt*B  Sdienies  of 
Flnance-jraillngs'  IMal  MtaoMd— Difl^MiMM  betwtct  the  Kkig  and 
Flinoe  of  Walaa-DMUh  of  Chacks  Edvriird,  the  PretendaiL-War  betwixt 
Russia  and  Turkey— Ditto,  betwixt  Russia  and  Sweden- Ditto,  betwixt 
Anstria  and  Turkey— Affairs  of  Sweden— Austrian  Troubles  h)  Hungary 
ani  the  Hetheriands  -Death  of  Jooeph  IL  of  Asutrla. 

Oir  tlM  2wi  of  Angust,  1786,  as  the  king  dnoended  from  lik 
carrubge  at  the  door  ci  tiie  garden  leadiag  60m  St.  Jamea'a 
Park  into  the  palaoe,  a  vomaa  stfnok  hia  on  the  oiieBfe  with 
a  knile,  which  fortanatdy  was  m>  mnoh  weakened  by  fi^ 
qiient  grittding  that  it  doaUed,  and  did  not  penetrate*  Hie 
woman  made  a  seoond  thrast,  but  her  arm  was  amated  by 
(me  of  the  king's  fo&tmea^  and  the  knife  wrcndied  firan  her 
grasp.  The  king  hnmaaelyoried  oat,  **  I  aaa  not  hnrtl  take 
care  of  the  poor  woman !  don't  hurt  her !  *^  Being  coiiTejed 
belbre  the  privy  oonncil,  ahe  was  diaoovered  to  be  ayeryiriad 
woman,  ef  the  name  of  Maiigaiet  Nieholsoa,  from  Stocktott- 
on-Tees.  She  was  a  needle-woman,  who  had  the  insane 
fancy  that  the  throne  belonged  rigfatAitty  to  hee,  and  that 
unless  she  asserted  her  right,  it  wonld  lead  to  a  deluge  of 
bloodshed  in  Engtend  for  a  thoosand  generationB.  She  was 
then  examined  by  the  royal  phyncians,  and  her  insanity 
being  by  thesi  oonfirmed,  she  was  consigned  to  BedUam, 
where  she  li^ed  forty  yeara  withoiit  reeofwmg  in  any  de- 
gree her  BoundnesB  of  mind. 

The  king  on  this  oocasioa  displayed  equal  coorage  and 
humanity.  He  had  oeme  np  from  Windsor  to  hold  a 
levee,  and  he  appearad  there  in  the  best  spirits.  Hie  oppo- 
sition displayed  a  spirit  quite  the  reverse.  They  treated 
the  whole  af&ir  as  ridienloas,  thoagh,  had  Um  knife  been 
stronger,  the  king  would  in  all  probability  have  been  a  dead 
man.  When  d^Mitations  came  up  from  dMfierent  towns 
with  addresses  of  coogratolaiiion,  and  tbtd  king  knitted 
some  d  the  mayors,  they  styled  them  as  *^  knights  of  St. 
Margaret."  George,  with  much  better  sense  and  feeling, 
only  laughed  at  their  spitefel  jests.  But  not  so  lightly  to 
be  paaied  over  was  their  determined  encouragement  of  the 
heir-apparent  in  his  wild  course  of  disregard  both  of 
parental  anthorily  and  common  decency. 

The  two  great  friends  of  the  prinoe  of  Wales  were  Pox 
and  Sheridan.  If  the  intdlectual  qualities  of  these  two 
remarkable  men  had  been  equalled  by  their  moral  ones,  no 
fitter  companions  for  a  young  prince  could  have  been  found. 
But,  unfertuaately,  they  were  as  distinguished  ibr  their  drink- 
ing and  dissipatkin,  and  Fox  for  his  reckless  gambling,  as 
for  tlieir  talents.  Pitt  and  they  were  in  violent  opposition, 
and  as  Pitt,  with  his  cold,  unimpulsive  nature,  stood  firmly 
by  the  king,  Fox  and  Shmdan  w^re,  as  matters  of  party,  as 
warmly  the  advocates  of  the  prince.  Hence  the  king  and 
his  son,  sufficiently  at  strife  on  the  ground  of  the  princess 
extravagance  and  debauchery,  were  rendered  doubly  so  by 
the  faction  fire  of  their  respective  adherents.  Pitt,  who 
might  have  softened  greatly  the  hostile  feeling  betwixt  the 
royal  father  and  son,  by  recommending  less  parsimony  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  and  kindly  endeavouring  to  induce  the 


prince  to  maintain  more  reepec^  for  his  fether,  never  dis- 
played the  slightest  disposition  to  act  so  generous  and  truly 
politic  a  part  On  ihis  aooount  the  prince  hated  hint,  and 
piqued  himself  on.  talking  of  him  in  the  strongest  terms. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  king  had  always  had  an  unoonqner* 
able  aFersioa  to  Fox  sinoe  he  carried  so  high  a  hand  towards 
his  majesty  when  in  office,  and  Fox  and  Sheridan,  as  well  as 
auai  feUowesB,  Betoming  the  feeling,  incited  the  prince  to 
more  open  defiance  of  the  parental  oounseta.  This  was  pre- 
cisely the  positiea  which  the  king  of  England  and  his  suc- 
cessor had  occopied  ever  nnoe  the  Hanoverian  femily  came 
to  the  throne;  aad  every  good  subject  must  have  regarded 
it  with  pain. 

But  Fox  and  Sheridan  were  far  from  the  worst  com- 
panions of  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  duke  of  Chartres,  now 
become,  by  the  death  of  has  f  stiier,  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
who  was  afterwards  too  notorioos  as  Phili|)  £galit6,  had 
made  a  very  funiliar  acquaintance  with  the  prinoe.  He 
had  come  o^r  in  1784,  and  now  he  returned  again  in  1786, 
and  the  prince  and  he  rana  wild  career  of  gaaaUing,  betting, 
and  every  species  of  debaaehery.  At  Epsom,  Newmarket, 
and  the  prince's  isvoorite  abode,  Brighton,  they  ran  into  a 
perfect  abyss  of  debt  and  riot.  The  artful  Fren^woan  then 
proposed  to  the  prinoe  that  the  best  way  to  get  rid  ef  his 
embamnnnents  was  to  receive  a  loan,  and  a  pension  from 
FVanoe,  which  he  undertook  to  manage  for  him.  This  was 
what  Charies  11.  and  James  IL  had,  and  for  a  time  they  had 
rendered  themselves  indq>endent  of  pariiament  by  it.  The 
prinoe  appears  to  have  jumped  at  the  tempting  bait,  which 
would  leave  him  free  to  pursue  bis  wild  career  in  spite  of 
parliament,  of  Pitt,  and  of  his  pious  and  penurious  fether 
He  did  not  seem  to  have  troubled  himself  to  reAect  what  was 
the  end  of  the  Stuart  kings  who  had  made  themselves  pen- 
sioners of  Fnnte.  But,  fortunately  fbr  the  honour  of  both 
England  and  the  prince,  the  thing  got  wind.  The  duke  of 
Portland  heard  of  it,  and  immediately  mentioned  it  to 
Sheridan.  Not  contented  with  this,  the  duke  wrote  to 
Sheridan,  impressing  the  necessity  of  avoiding  this  fatal 
snare.  He  assured  him  that  he  had  recemd  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  the  report.  "The  particulars,"  he  wrote, 
**  varied  in  no  re8^)ect  from  those  I  related  to  you,  exoept  in 
the  addition  of  a  pension,  'w^ich  is  to  take  place  immediately 
on  the  event  which  entitles  the  credlitors  to  payment,  and  is 

to  be  granted  for  life  to  a  nominee  of  the  D of  O        e. 

The  loan  was  mentioned  in  a  mixed  company  by  two  of  the 
Frenchwomen  and  a  Frenchman,  none  of  whose  names 
I  know,  in  Cakmne's  presence,  who  interrupted  them  by 
asking  how  they  came  to  know  anything  of  the  matter ; 
then  set  them  right  in  two  or  three  particulars  which  they 
had  misstated,  and  afterwards  begged  them  for  God's  sake 
not  to  talk  of  it,  because  it  might  be  their  oomplete  min." 
Portland  adds,  "  I  am  going  to  Bulstrode,  but  will  return  at 
a  momenVs  notice,  if  I  can  be  of  the  least  use  in  getting  rid 
of  this  odious  engagement,  or  preventing  its  being  entered 
into,  if  it  should  not  yet  be  completed."  The  matter  being 
thus  necessarily  crunAied,  great  pains  were  taken  by  the 
prince's  friends  to  make  it  appear  that  he  rejected  the  offer 
the  moment  it  was  made,  and  there  were  many  exclamations 
on  their  part  of  "  how  great ! "  "  how  noble ! " 

Thus,  at  the  very  moment  that  Sheridan  was  in  parlia* 
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ment  more  than  hinting  that  the  king  was  capable  of  being 
bribed  by  Warren  Hastings*  diamond,  he  was  the  confidant 
of  the  Idng's  son  in  an  attempt  at  fax  more  fatal  bribery. 
It  does  not  appear  that  even  this  danger  relaxed  the  king*8 
purse-strings,  and,  in  truth,  such  relaxation,  with  the  prince's 
habits,  could  only  have  been  an  additional  curse  to  him. 
But  it  seems  to  have  hastened  arrangements  for  getting  the 
rest  of  the  royal  sons  out  of  the  Circean  corruptions  of 
London.  The  duke  of  York  and  the  duke  of  Kent  were 
sent  to  Germany,  and  put  under  oflKceis  there  to  study  the 
Prussian  military  system;  and  the  dukes  of  Cambridge, 
Sussex,  and  Cumberland  were  sent  to  Germany  too,  as  stu- 
dents at  the  university  of  Gottingen.  William,  duke  of 
Clarence,  was  sent  to  sea  as  midshipman.  The  last  was 
the  only  popular  arrangement.  All  the  Grerman  ones  were 
regarded  as  the  dictations  of  the  queen,  and  calculated  to 
inspire  the  princes  with  despotic  and  anti-English  notions. 

Sheridan,  and  some  others  of  the  whig  party,  once  more 
mentioned  the  prince's  debts,  and  urged  the  propriety  of 
something  being  done  to  save  the  honour  of  the  heir 
apparent ;  but  Pitt  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  the  king  in- 
formed  the  prince  that  he  could  not  sanction  the  payment  of 
his  debts  by  parliament,  nor  was  he  disposed  to  increase  his 
allowance  from  the  civil  list.  On  this,  the  prince  deter- 
mined to  break  up  his  household,  which  had  been  appointed 
by  the  king,  and  cost  the  prince  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
to  sell  his  horses  and  carriages,  and  to  live  in  a  few  rooms 
Hke  a  private  gentleman.  This  he  did ;  his  fine  horses  were 
paraded  through  the  streets  on  their  way  to  Tattersall's  to 
be  sold,  and  he  stopped  the  building  of  Carlton  House.  All 
this  would  have  been  admirable,  had  it  proceeded  from  a  real 
desire  to  economise  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  in  order  to  i 
satisfy  his  claniorous  creditors,  and  to  oommenoe  a  real 
reform  of  his  habits ;  but  the  whole  was  only  a  mode  of 
mortifying  the  king  and  court  party  by  thus  exhibiting 
the  heir-apparent  as  compelled,  by  the  refusal  of  a  proper 
allowance,  to  abandon  the  style  befitting  his  rank,  and  suik 
himself  into  that  of  a  mere  lodger  of  scanty  means.  K  this 
grand  manoeuvre  did  not  accomplish  its  object  at  court,  it, 
however,  told  on  his  own  party,  who  resolved  in  the  next 
session  to  make  a  grand  effort  for  the  liquidation  of  his 
debts. 

Public  attention,  during  the  recess,  was  much  occupied 
with  the  affairs  of  Holland.  Frederick  of  Prussia,  miscalled 
The  Great,  died  on  the  17th  of  August  of  this  year.  He 
had  attained  his  seventy-fifth  year,  but  was  said  to  have 
shortened  his  days  by  his  habitual  gluttony,  and  was  grown 
as  carping  and  cynical  as  Diogenes.  His  successor  was  his 
nephew,  Frederick  William,  who  determined  to  restore  the 
expelled  stadtholder,  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  bad  married 
his  sister.  Holland,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  been  rent  by 
two  factions— the  aristocratic  one,  which  favoured  the  house 
of  Orange,  and  the  far  more  numerous  democratic  one,  which 
was  courted  by  France.  France,  indeed,  now  fast  rushing 
into  the  vortex  of  revolution,  seemed  to  have  a  fatal  pro- 
pensity to  foster  democracy.  It  had  secured  its  triumph  in 
America,  it  was  seeking  the  same  object  in  Holland. 

Frederick  William  of  Prussia  proposed  that  the  king  of 
England  should  become  arbitrator  betwixt  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  the  democratic  narty ;  but  this  was  refused  on 


the  ground  that  George  III.  was  partial  to  the  hooae  of 
Orange.  They  managed  to  have  the  king  of  Fnmce  ap- 
pointed, and  M.  de  Rayneval,  the  French  minigter,  met 
baron  von  Goertz,  the  Prussian  minister,  at  the  Hague,  fiat 
so  far  from  settling  anything,  these  ministers  only  qoar- 
relled  violently  and  parted.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
French  keeping  up  their  agitation  amongst  the  people,  the 
prince  of  Orange  took  up  arms,  and  posting  himself  in 
Guelderland  with  his  spirited  princess,  held  that  province 
and  the  adjoining  one  of  Utrecht.  The  towns  of  Hattem 
and  Elburg  made  a  show  of  resistance,  but  weie  aooa 
reduced  by  the  prince ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  \ru 
master  of  five  provinces,  and  of  forces  equal  or  supecior  to 
those  states  opposed  to  him ;  and  it  was  dear  that  he  oouM 
soon  master  the  whole  of  Holland  without  PruasiaQ  aid,  if 
France  were  out  of  the  question;  and  no  power  bat 
England  could  prevent  her.  Serious  complicatioiis,  there- 
fore, showed  themselves  a-head  from  this  quarter  when  the 
British  parliamait  met  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1789. 

No  mention  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Netherlands, 
however,  appeared  in  the  royal  speech  ;  but  the  chief  topic 
was  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navig&tion  which  had  hxu 
concluded  with  France,  and  for  which  the  parliamentary 
sanction  was  anticipated.  The  debates  on  this  subject  ooca- 
pied  the  two  houses  of  parliament  till  tbe  8th  of  March.  lo 
these  debates  all  the  advantages  of  the  cheap  introduction  of 
French  wines  and  French  manufactures  were  duly  set  forth  by 
Pitt  and  the  government  party,  and  the  mischiefe  of  Frencli 
alliance  were  equally  advanced  by  Fox  and  the  oppoeition. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  completely  reversed  were  the 
positions  and  arguments  of  these  two  leaders  to  what  they 
became  afterwards ;  Pitt  developing  into  the  most  deter- 
mined opponent  of  everything  Frencli,  and  Fox  into  the 
ardent  advocate  of  French  alliance.  Pitt  here  stood  fortli 
as  the  champion  of  reduced  duties,  and  Fox  of  the  highe&t 
manu&cturing  interests ;  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  and 
Norwich  pouring  in  mountains  of  petitions  against  the 
treaty.  Fox  contended  that  this  treaty  was  a  direct  hreacb 
of  the  Methuen  treaty  with  Portugal,  and  claimed  that  the 
duties  on  Portuguese  wines  should  be  lowered  oue-third. 
This  was  refused.  Philip  Francis,  who  was  now  a  prominent 
opposition  member,  declared  that  the  treaty  was  meant,  by 
encouraging  the  French  cause,  to  degrade  and  enslave 
England.  Mr.  txrey,  afterwards  brd  Grey  of  Howick, 
contended  that  as  France  had  plucked  America  firom  Q& 
and  established  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  United 
States,  she  was  only  seeking  by  this  treaty  to  obtain  our 
goods,  and  supply  America  with  them,  thus  engrosBing  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world.  The  folly  of  many  of  these 
arguments  is  too  palpable  to  need  a  notice  here,  and  some 
of  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester  had  the  sense  tosee 
that  the  advantage  would  be  on  their  side,  and  thef  peti- 
tioned for  the  treaty.  •  The  question  was  carried  bj 
ministers. 

Amongst  other  measures  carried  were,  the  decision  that 
Scotch  peers,  becoming  English  ones,  ceased  to  sit  s« 
Scotch  elective  peers,  or  to  have  votes  for  Meeting  the 
Scotch  peers  to  parliament ;  that  the  eldest  sons  of  Scotch 
peers  could  not  sit  in  the  Engbsh  commons;  and  Pitt> 
bill  for  the  consolidation  of  various  duties  on  artidei  i^ 
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the  customs  and  excise^  and  Tedncing  them  to  one  singie 
duty  on  each  article :  again  the  real  aathor  of  the  scheme 
being  Dr.  Price.  Ifr.  Beauiby,  on  the  other  hand,  mov«d 
for  the  repeal  of  the  teat  and  corporation  act,  'without  suoceaeu 
:'  ^The  great  question  of  the  prince  of  Wales^s  deibts  was 
brought  on  by  alderman  Newnham,  who  had  been  selected 
by  the  prince's  party  for  that  purpose,  to  give  it  more  an 
air  of  independence.  Newnham,  on  the  20th  A|»il, 
demanded  to  know  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
whether  his  majesty's  minist^s  proposed  to  make  any 
arrangement  for  this  purpose.  He  praised  the  prince  for 
his  generous  conduct  in  breaking  up  his  establishment  to 
&ci}tate  the  payment  of  his  debts ;  but  declared  it  disgraceful 
to  the  nation  that  he  should  remain  in  that  condition.  Not 
receiring  any  satisfactory  answer,  l^e  alderman  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  on  the  subject  for  the  4th  of  May.  Pitt  then 
endeavoured  to  deter  the  aldennan  from  bringing  in  the 
motion,  by  a  menace  of  rerealing  certain  private  circum- 
stances, which  must  be  very  painful  to  the  royal  ftimily. 
This,  however,  which  was  felt  to  relate  to  the  rumouied 
private  marriage  of  the  prince  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a 
catholic,  did  not  deter  the  opposition,  and  Newnham,  on  the 
27th  of  April,  stated  the  nature  of  his  motion,  which  would 
be  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying  him  to  recommend 
to  the  house  the  'grant  of  a  Buffici«)t  sum  for  the  discharge 
of  the  prince's  debts.  Mr.  Rolls,  afterwards  k)rd  RoUe, 
member  for  Devonshire,  then  attempted  to  deter  the 
alderman  from  bringing  forward  Ms  motion^  by  declaring 
that  there  were  matters  connected  with  that  question  which, 
in  such  a  case,  must  come  out,  and  which  affected  the 
constitution  in  both  church  and  state.  This,  again,  was 
clearly  an  insinuation  of  the  prince's  manriage  to  a  catholic, 
by  which,  according  to  the  bill  of  right  and  the  bill  of 
settlement,  the  prince  had  forfeited  the  crown,  if  the  hct 
were  proved.  But  the  friends  of  the  prince  knew  very  w^ 
that,  though  such  a  marriage  had  taken  place,  it  was  utterly 
invalid  liirongh  the  provisions,  of  the  royd  marriage  act, 
and  therefore  both  the  prince  and  they  were  determined  to 
brave  the  inquiry. 

Accordingly,  Sheridan  deckred  boldly,  that  he  had  his 
royal  highneas's  authority  to  say,  that  he  shrank  fr^nn  no 
inquiry  into  any  part  of  his  conduct.  ^This  produced  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  manner  of  Pitt.  He  procured  an 
interview  with  the  prince  at  Cariton  House,  and  obtaining 
a  schedule  of  his  debts,  and  a  statement  of  his  demands, 
submitted  them  to  the  king.  Though  trying  to  make 
harder  conditions  than  the  prince  would  concede,  George 
was  compelled,  on  the  very  day  before  alderman  Newnham^s 
motion  was  to  come  on,  to  consent  to  the  prince's  terms. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  therefore,  the  alderman  announced 
that  he  was  happy  to  say  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
motion.  There  was  an  evident  disappointment  on  the  part 
of  a  large  party,  who  hoped  for  curious  disclosures ;  but  the 
prince's  friends  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  result. 
Accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  Pitt  laid  before  the 
house  a  schedule  of  the  prince's  debts,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  pounds,  and  the  house,  without  looking  at  the 
})articular8,  roted  that  sum,  and  also  twenty  thonaand 
pounds  towards  completing  Carlton  House. 


The  prince  then  resumed  his  establishment,  continued  to 
live  as  before  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  came  again  yriiJk 
fresh  demands.  The  hidy  was  mortally  oSended  with  Fox, 
who  *had  asserted  most  positively  that  there  had  been  no 
naniage  of  any  kind,  though  he  knew  very  well  that  there 
had,  and  that  the  lady  would  not  consent  to  live  with  the 
prince  without  this  ceremony,  totally  worthless  as  it  was, 
except  as  serving  as  a  salvo  for  her  own  conscience.  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert, whose  private  character  was  most  respectable,  had 
been  married  twice  previously,  and  was  a  strict  catholic. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  Fox  moved  for  the  repeal  of  the 
house-tax,  but  without  effect.  On  the  26th,  Pitt  brought  in 
a  bill  to  enable  the  oommiasioners  to  augment  the  duties  om 
post-horses,  which  he  carried;  and  great  discussion  took 
place  on  the  laws  regarding  debtors,  in  consequence  of  a 
petition  from  the  debtors  in  Newgate.  It  was  stated  that 
no  less  than  three  thousand  persons  lay  in  prisons,  of  the 
most  loathsome  description,  for  debt,  with  no  hope  of 
liberation  but  from  particular  acts  passed  occasionally  for 
their  relief.  The  prisoners  in  Newgate  prayed  to  be 
removed  to  New  South  Wales,  which  had,  by  an  order  in 
council  of  the  7th  of  December,  1786,  been  made  the 
convict  settlement,  since  America,  our  old  convict  ground, 
was  now  lost  to  us.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  colonisation 
of  Australia,  now  already  become  so  great  and  populous. 
The  prayer  of  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  was  conceded  by 
the  commons,  but  thrown  oat  in  the  lords,  through  the 
exertions  of  lord  chanodlMr  Thorlow.  Lord  Rawdon,  who 
had  distinguished  hunself  in  the  Amerioan  war,  on  the 
contrary,  urged  ably  and  humanely  the  amelioration  of  ihe 
laws  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  the  benefit  of  sending  our 
convicts  cot  to  useful  labour,  irom  the  d^s  of  vice  and  filth, 
where  their  detention,  so  fea  from  a  use,  was  a  barthensome 
nuisanoe.  We  may  here  xemajiE,  that  the  coalition  miniatry 
had  abdhshed  the  pcactiee  of  drawing  condemned  felons 
two  miles  through  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
London,  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  They  were  now 
executed  in  the  front  of  Newgate,  and  Tyburn,  as  a 
hanging-place,  ceased  to  exists 

On  the  2dth  of  May  lord  Crrey  unveiled  a  strange 
career  of  abuses  in  the  post-office.  His  relative,  lord 
Tankerville,  had  beoi  joint  postmaster-general  with  lord 
Carteret.  On  discovering  and  pointing  out  these  abuses 
to  the  nnnister,  Pitt  had  dismissed  him  instead  of  lord 
Carteret,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  putting  lord  Uawkes- 
bury  (Jenkinson),  afterwards  lord  Xiverpool,  in  his  place. 
Grey  called  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  which  was  granted, 
and  the  committee  brought  to  light  extraordinary  trans- 
actions. Places  had  been  sold,  with  the  knowledge  of  lord 
Carteret,  to  men  who  never  took  any  part  in  the  husiaeBB 
of  the  post-office.  Pitt  was  severely  hamdled  by  Fox, 
Sheridan,  and  Grey  for  his  vaunted  promises  of  reform, 
and  the  continuance  of  corruptions  like  tiiese ;  and  he  was 
very  abusive  in  return.  The  abuses  were  boldly  defended 
by  lord  Maitland,  whose  father-in-law,  Anthony  Todd,  was 
chief  manager  of  the  post-office,  and  redress  was  refused. 
The  effect  out  of  doors  was  very  damaging  to  Pitt  and  his 
party. 
On  the  1st  of  February  Burke  renewed  the  inquiry  into 
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the  crimes  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  examination  of 
Nathaniel  Middleton,  the  resident  at  Lucknow  at  the  time 
of  Hastings*  strange  proceedings  there,  and  of  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  took  place  first.  The  third  charge  of  the  impeach- 
ment, the  treatment  of  the  begums,  was  undertaken  by 
Sheridan,  as  the  first  was  by  Burke,  and  the  second  by  Fox. 
We  have  stated  the  atrocious  facts  of  that  great  oppression, 
and  they  were  brought  outin  a  most  powerful  and  dramatic 
light  by  Sheridan  in  a  speech  of  fire  hours.  Sheridan  had 
little  knowledge  of  India ;  but  he  was  well  supplied  with  the 
facts  firom  the  records  of  the  India  House  and  the  prompt- 
ings of  Francis,  who  was  familiar  with  the  country  and  the 
events.  The  effect  of  Sheridan^s  charge  far  exceeded  all 
that  had  gone  before  it.  When  he  sate  down  almost  the 
whole  house  burst  forth  in  a  storm  of  clappings  and  hurrahs. 
It  has  been  endeayoured  to  weaken  the  reputation  of  that 
speech  by  asserting  that  Shejridan  paid  more  regard  to  effect 
than  to  accuracy  of  facts ;  but  we  have  given  the  facts,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  them.  Fox  declared  it  the  most 
astounding  speech  that  he  had  ever  heard.  -The  wit  and 
pathos  of  it  were  equally  amazing.  In  reply  to  the  old 
argument,  that  we  are  not  to  judge  of  Hastings  by  the 
mode  in  which  he  procured  the  money,  but  by  the  ^d  for 
which'  it  was  procured;  Sheridan  most  forcibly  observed, 
"  To  estimate  the  soHdity  of  such  a  defence,  it  will  be 
sufficient  merely  to  consider  in  what  true  greatness  of  mind 
consists.  Is'  it  not  solely  to  be  traced  in  great  actions 
directed  to  great  ends  t  In  them,  and  them  alone,  we  are 
to  search  for  true  estimable  magnanimity ;  to  them  only 
can  we  justly  afi&x  the  splendid  title  and  honour  of  real 


Not  less  true  were  his  remarks  on  the  natnie  and  origin 
of  the  company,  and  its  necessary  results.  "  He  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  an'  honourable  and  learned  g^tleman 
(Dimdas)  remark  that  there  was  something  in  the  first 
frame  and  constitution  of  the  company  which  ext^ded  the 
sordid  principles  of  their  origin  over  all  their  successive 
operations,  connecting  with  their  civil  policy,  and  even  with 
their  boldest  achievements,  the  meanness  of  a  pedlar  and  the 
profligacy  of  pirates.  Alike  in  the  political  and  the  military 
line  could  be  observed  auctioneering  ambassadors  and 
trading  generals ;  and  thus  we  saw  a  revolution  brought 
about  by  affidavits;  an  army  employed  in  executing  an 
arrest;  a  town  besieged  on  a  note  of  hand;  a  prince 
dethroned  for  the  balance  of  an  account.  Thus  it  was  they 
exhibited  a  government  which  united  the  mock  majesty  of 
a  bloody  sceptre  and  the  little  Jzaffic  of  a  merchants 
counting-house— wielding  a  truncheon  with  one  hand,  and 
picking  a  pocket  with  the  other." 

The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  for  the  house 
could  not  be  brought  to  listen  to  any  other  person  after  this 
most  intoxicating  speech.  On  the  morrow  Pitt  and  major 
Scott  were  the  chief  speakers ;  but  their  arguments  were 
only  a  reiteration  of  that  which  Sheridan  had  so  completely 
exploded,  namely,  that  Hastings  had  done  the  deeds  of  an 
arch-fiend  —  to  save  India.  The  motion  was  carried 
by  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  votes  against  sixty- 
eight. 

On  the  19th  of  February  Burke  recommended  going  at 
once  to  the  vote  for  impeachment.     He  thought  sufficient 


charges  had  now  been  verified  to  warrant  ih^n  in  proceed- 
ing to  trial;  and  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  taking 
sufficient  guarantees  for  preventing  the  party  impeached 
quitting  the  kingdom,  removing  his  property,  alienating 
sums  of  money,  or  taking  any  steps  to  evade  the  ends  of 
justice.  He  said  tiutt  he  had  learned  that  another  gentle- 
man from.  India,  against  whom  serious  charges  might  be 
brought,  had  already  Bold  out  of  the  funds  fifty  tjiousand 
pounds.  This  was  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  and  Lnpey  was  imme- 
diately called  for,  and  informed  that  a  criminal  chaige 
would  probably  be  brought  against  him,  and  underwent  a 
long  examination  regarding  the  affidrs  of  the  nabob  of 
Furruckabad.  On  the  2nd^f  March  Mr.  T.  Felham  pre- 
ferred the  fourth  charge,  for  Pitt'  resisted  the  immediate 
proceedure  to  trial.  This  charge  turned  on  the  conduct  of 
Hastings  towards  the  nabob  of  Furruckabad.  The  charge 
and  replies  in  tins  case  were  very  tedious,  and  the  most 
interest  was  excited  by  the  venerable  admiral,  lord  Hood. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  address  parliament,  but  he  urged 
the  house  to  consider  how  much  severe  inquiries  of  this  kind 
might  dlseourage  commanders  in  difficult  and  distant 
situations.  He  appealed  to  his  own  experience  in  the  West 
Indies  in  ihe  late  war.  But  Pitt  replied  to  him  on  the  true 
ground.  He  said  h^  was  perfectly  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  the  ad^iiral's  remarks  to  a  certain  extent,  but  he  must 
ever  prefer,  what ,  was . right  to  .what  was  expedient. .  God 
forbid  that. if  a  servant  of  the  public— civil  or  nulitary — 
should  carry  his  exactions  beyond  the  line  of  strict  fight, 
and  even  of  necessity,  that  he  or  any  man  should  deny  his 
due  merit;  or  say  that  the.  abiondance  of  his  zeal  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  as  an  atonement  for  the  irregularity  of  his 
actioni^  and  the  error,  of  his  judgment.  But  he  asked 
whetiier.that  part  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  now 
before  the  house  corresponded  to  any  such  principle?  He 
contended  that  it  was  not  enough  to  say  certain  steps  were 
necessary,  that  must  he  proved^  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
not  so  done  in  this  instance.  The  noble  lord,  besides  the 
topic  of  necessity,  had  dwelt  upon  the  general  merits  of  ]^Ir. 
Hastings,  with  their  importance  to'  the  country.  This  was 
a  gromid  which  he  expected  and  hoped  would  have  be» 
abandoned.  The  motion  was  carried  by  one  hundred  and 
twelve  against  fifty.  . 

The  next  charge  was  in  regard  to  selfish  pnzposes  in 
contracts  and  salaries.  This  was  preferred  by  Sur  James 
Erskine,  on  the  15th  of  March.  Pitt  moved  to  leave  out 
all  the  charges  but  those  which  related  to  contracts  for 
bullocks  in  1779,  opium,  contracts  in  1781,  and  to  the 
enormous  emoluments  allowed  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  laid 
on  Cheyte  Sing.  But  Burke  objected  to  these  omissions^ 
and  the  motion  was  carried.  On  the  22nd  of  March,  Mr. 
Wyndham  preferred  the  sixth  charge,  respecting  Hastings' 
conduct  to  Fyzoola  Khan,  the  Rohilla  chief,  whom  Hastings 
had  endeavoured  to  deprive  of  his  territory.  Wyndham 
made  a  very  eloquent,  but,  in  some  respects,  inaccurate 
speech ;  and  migor  Scott,  in  reply,  declared  that  the  natives 
had  erected  temples  in  honour  of  Hastings,  to  which  Burke 
wittily  answered,  "  Then  it  must  be  to  him  as  a  malignant 
divinity,  whom  they  wished  to  deprecate.'^  That  motion 
was  also  carried;  and  so  also  l^e  7th  charge,  which 
Sheridan  again  made.    This  was  relating  to  the  receipt  of 
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bribes  and  presents,  which  was  carried  by  one  hundred  and 
eixty-fiye  against  fifty-four. 

Immediately  after  this  decision,  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  inquiry  was  brought  up,  and  then  a  paper  from  Hastings 
was  read  by  major  Scott,  praying  that,  if  the  commons  de- 
cided that  there  was  cause  for  impeachment,  the  trial  should 
be  transferred  to  the  house  of  peers.  Major  Scott  also  stated 
that  much  had  been  said  about  Mr.  Hastings'  merits  as  set- 


did  most  energetically  and  perseveringly  oppose  his  policy; 
but  that  his  opposition  was  most  necessary  was,  he  thought, 
fully  demonstrated  by  the  present  proceedings,  and  by  the 
facts  brought  to  the  day.  The  charge  which  Francis  pre- 
sented was  concerning  the  management  of  the  revenues  by 
Hastings,  with  which  he  was  intimately  fistmiliar ;  and  it 
was  carried  in  an  exceedingly  thin  house,  by  ninety-six  to 
forty-four.      Mr.    Harwell,    who   had   always   supported 
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oSa  to  ^Ir.  Hastings^  offences ;  but  he  begged  to  state,  from 
Mr.  Hastings  himself,  that  he  would  not  admit  any  such 
plea.  He  declared  his  innocence  of  the  charges,  and  desired 
nothing  but  an  impartial  hearing.  The  report  was  then 
consigned  to  another  committee,  which  was  to  select  the 
main  points  of  accusation  from  the  charges,  and  prepare  the 
imj^eachment.  The  committee  consisted  principally  of  those 
who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  prosecution ;  but  when  the 
name  of  Francis  was  mentioned,  there  arose  a  loud  clamour 
of  disapprobation,  the  implacable  emnity  of .  Ff ancis  being 
so  notorious.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  included ;  and 
rising,  on  the  19th  of  April,  to  prefer  the  eighth  charge, 
Francis  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  for  his  bitter  hostility 
to  Hastings.  He  declared  that  it  was  by  no  means  personal, 
but   on  public  grounds ;  that  it  was  true  that  in  India  he 


Hastings  in  India,  in  reply,  asked  why  they  did  not  impeach 
him  too,  for  he  fully  approved  all  that  had  been  done. 
Burke  replied  jestingly,  that  if  the  honourable  gentleman 
particularly  desired  an  impeachment,  he  might  possibly  be 
indulged,  for  he  believed  there  were  quite  sufficient 
materials  for  it. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  when  Burke  brought  up  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  there  was  a  long  debate,  in  which 
Wilkes,  who  had  completely  changed  his  politics,  and  had 
cultivated  a  friendship  with  Warren  Hastings  and  his  wife, 
made  a  very  effective  speech  in  his  defence.  He  endeavoured  to 
shift  the  blame  from  Hastings  to  the  company.  He  declared 
that  Hastings  had  obtained  for  the  company  nine  millions 
and  a  half  sterling,  and  that,  if  Mr.  Hastings  was  to  be 
punished  for  this,  not  a  day  ought  to  be  lost  in  compelling 
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the  company  to  make  i«eBtitutiion ;  that  to  punkh  Mm  tor 
thifi  as  an  eoormous  oriiae,  and  to  leave  the  oonapaiiy  in 
posseaedoa  of  the  fruite  of  tbia  cmne,  would  oover  pariianiefat 
and  this  oountzy  with  eternal  infamy.  lalay  Gaffi{)beLll,  the 
lord-advocate,  declared  that  these  remarks  of  WUkes 
embodied  the  substantial  truth,  and  he  added,  that 
Epaminoodaa,  the  Theban  general,  when  his  oonquesto  weire 
charged  against  him  as  crimes,  said,  *^  Let  me  have  the  merit 
of  the  deeds,  and  you  may  put  me  to  death,  if  you  please." 
That  on  such  a  defence  Epaminondas  was  at  once  acquitted, 
and  on  the  same  plea  Warren  Hastings  ^K>uld  be  ac- 
quitted. Courtenay,  the  member  for  Tamworth,  created 
much  laughter,  if  his  broad  jokes  on  Wilkes,  lord  Hood, 
and  other  defenders  of  Hastings.  He  expreBsed  his  great 
admiration  of  the  Talour  of  Hood,  who  chanced  to 
see  Sodney^s  victory  over  De  Graaae.  He  thought  that 
Wilkes  had  looked  obliquely  at  the  case  of  the  begums,  in 
allusion  to  Wilkes^s  extreme  squint ;  and  said  that,  at  one 
time  of  hts  life,  no  one  had  diffused  a  greater  spirit  of  liberty 
than  he  had,  except  it  might  be  Jack  Cade  or  Wat  Tyler. 

Pitt  restored  the  seriousnefBS  of  tlie  house  by  again  pointing 
out  the  fact  that  honourable  meeBhen  had  not  been  showing 
the  innooenoe  of  Hastings,  b«t  rusing  all  manner  of  set-ofEs 
for  his  crimes — a  coarse  which  he  had  before  said  be  had 
hoped  would  have  beea  abandoned^  that  for  his  part, 
withoot  going  to  the  Isogdi  <£  al  the  charges  brought 
forward,  he  juiw  suffideot  grounds  for  an  impeachweBt.  He 
could  conceive  a  BtaAe  cciapeilled  bgr  «addea  invasion  uA  jm 
unpnmded  army,  to  laj  violent  hands  on  tiie  property  of  its 
subjects,  bttt  then  avoh  a  state  must  be  infamous  if  it  did  aot, 
on  the  first  opportiuiityi  make  ample  satisfaction.  'BfiA  wm 
this  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  acted?  ISTo; 
he  nittther  arowed  tiie  zkeoeasity  nor  tftie  exaction.  He  made 
criminal  ehargei,  ami,  under  colour  of  thev,  levied  immode- 
rate penalties,  which,  if  he  had  a  right  to  take  iiiem  at  all, 
he  would  be  highly  critrtinal  in  taking  in  such  a  Aa^ ;  but 
which,  having  bo  rig^t  to  take,  tine  node  of  takiiigiaftdfiBad 
it  much  more  hebous  and  coipalde. 

This  was  the  ime  Hew  of  iiie  conduct  of  Hattings.  Them* 
port  was  agreed  to,  the  remauider  of  thedatai^es  were  taauMf 
passed,  the  ie^eat^naent  mas  voted,  and  Burke,  jalAended 
by  the  majority  of  the  hoaae,  tm  ike  10th  of  Ma^,  £aniad 
it  up  to  tlie  lords.  On  the  motion  ojf  Burke,  Warren 
Hastings  was  then  taken  into  custody,  and  delivered  over  to 
the  lords,  who  bound  him  to  appear  to  take  his  trial,  when 
called  upon,  in  a  bond  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  himself, 
and  Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Sumner  as  his  sureties  in  ten 
thousand  pounds  eacL  Hastings  named  as  his  counsel 
2^Io38rs.  Plomer,  Law,  and  Dallas,  and  Messrs.  Wallis  and 
Inward  were  engaged  to  act  as  solicitors  for  the  impcaclmient. 
The  charge  against  Impey  was  postponed  till  the  next  session, 
and  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  30th  of  May. 

The  king's  speech  at  the  prorogation  alluded  to  the  dis- 
seosions  in  Holland.  These  dissensions  had  been  brought  to 
a  crisis  by  a  grow  insult  offered  by  the  democratic  party  to 
the  Princtts  of  Orange,  the  sister  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
The  princess,  who  far  exceeded  her  husband  in  spirit,  was  on 
her  way  to  the  Hague  in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of 
her  husband  with  the  States  General.  At  Schoonhoven,  on 
the  borders  of  Holland,  her  carriage  was  surrounded  by  a  party 


of  the  democratic  force,  aud,  a&er  bebg  very  rudely  treated, 
she  was  compelled  to  turn  back.  Hie  prinoeas  eeat  a  flaoefe 
indignant  aooount  of  the  traoflafltian  to  her  bro>ther,  the  king 
of  FruBua,  who  addressed  a  letter  demaaidiiig  tiie  moat 
complete  aatisfaetion,  4sr  naenadng  qanraaQa.  The  Btateacf 
Holland  replied  in  aa  inaoleDt  tone,  but  tiie  l^tatea  Oeneral, 
to  which  the  king  had  ako  appealed,  aeoft  a  very  different 
answer,  but  regretting  that  they  had  xio  power  to  compel 
the  States  of  Holland  to  do  what  was  right,  and  must  leave 
them  to  their  punishment.  The  king  of  Prussia  forthwith 
mardied  thirty  tliousand  eight  hundred  men  under  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  into  Guelderland.  The  democratic  party 
fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Prussians.  They  had  relied  on 
assistance  from  the  French,  but  they  were  disappointed,  for 
the  French,  already  in  the  throes  of  the  revolution,  had 
enough  to  do  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of 
England  had  expressed  the  warmest  interest  in  the  cause  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  his  resolve  to  resent  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  French. 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  duke  of  Brunswick  stormed 
and  took  Gorenm,  and  the  army  advanced,  burning  vilU^;<es 
aad  phfDderiog  tlie  country,  in  revenge  of  the  insnlt  offered 
to  their  princess.  The  democrats  attempted  to  break  the 
dykes  and  lay  the  eoiaa^sf  under  water,  but  they  were  inter* 
ruptad  by  the  FruBBians.  The  inundation  fiuled,  and  Aruns- 
wi<^  toclL,  in  rapid  succesaion,  Kienpert,  Schoonhoven,  Dort, 
lieydeu,  Haarlem,  and  the  people  of  Hk  Hague  Arev  open 
thdr  gates  to  hhn.  Amsterdam  aMempted  to  mafce«NifilaDns 
— nasndy,  tiiat  the  people  should  be  allovod  to  «leet  the 
magistrates;  xbould  not  be  diaanned;  ehooUl  veoam  no 
garrison;  tibat  no  magistrate  should  be  disfdeoeloii  aeouont 
ef  their  oppofltkm  to  the  Orange  party;  aad  that  aoGamge 
xibhaosahouidbewomiiitheclly^  Ihedato  cf  Iti  mtm\  ii  \ 
T^aoted  theae  lofty  tenna  as  totally  inadiawwMe,  aad,  bfthe 
aaaataaeeof  an  English  amty^iRnBB  euefclei  to  aafce  ndi  an 
attadk  OB  the  dty,  that  it  wsaa  mery  glad  te  MraMada;cren 
for  ioweronea.  ThePruwaHfaftfOMMaatfl  AeLefden 
gate,  ftud  ol  the  cubnito  «l  Overtoomf  Iwt  the  pnuoe  of 
OoB»0e%  brave  gaanii  «ad  m  8«te  rq|ifnt  audstatDod 
Older  in  the  eitf.  The  ■aagiatoetai  who  had  htm  ilaaiif  n  d 
for  their  adheaioa  to  tibe  hamt  «f  Oraaga  warn  restored, 
and  a  list  of  peraona,  mmmk  hf  the  prioeaaa  of  Orange, 
were,  in  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  to  her,  rendered 
incapable  of  again  holding  office.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
Van  Berkel,  the  minister  who  had  been  so  active  against  the 
stadtholder,  and  who  had  been  equafly  so  in  promoting  the 
war  against  us.  The  power  of  the  stadtholder  was  fully  re- 
stored, and  France,  on  the  strong  declaration  of  England,  that 
she  would  oppose  any  attempt  to  restore  the  democratic  party 
in  Holland,  protested  that  there  was  no  sudi  intention  on 
her  part. 

The  neighbouring  country — ttie  Netherlanda — had  been 
equally  agitated.  The  enq)eror  Joseph  II.,  with  tliat  impe- 
tuosity of  reform  which  ruined  most  of  his  desigoa.of 
advancement  amongst  his  subjects,  had  ordered  the  removal 
of  many  of  the  old  catholic  customs  and  institutions,  to 
which  the  Flemish  were  deeply  attached.  It  was  enough  for 
Joseph  himself  to  perceive  the  mischief  or  inutility  of  certain 
things ;  he  did  not  wait  to  convince  the  public  of  the  advan- 
tage of  removing  them,  but  ordered  it  to  be  done.    But 
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the  very  tenacity  with  which  the  Flemings  clung  to  ideas 
and  practices  which  other  nations  had  long  abandoned, 
might  have  convinced  Joseph,  d  priori^  that  they  would  not 
yield  them  up  without  a  struggle.  He  commenced  with 
suppressing  a  number  of  what  he  deemed  useless  monasteries, 
asd  turning  out  the  monks.  This  not  only  alarmed  the  rest 
of  the  clergy,  who  feared  their  turn  next,  but  created  great 
discontent  amongst  the  people  at  large.  Perhaps,  at  this 
day,  no  people  of  the  same  numbers  maintain  so  many 
priests.  But,  at  that  time,  Joseph  was  in  very  ill  odour 
with  the  Flemings,  on  account  of  hia  attempts  upon  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt.  The  popular  feeling  next  received 
a  rude  shock  by  his  striking  a  great  number  of  feasts  and 
holidays  off  the  calendar,  and  amongst  them  the  favourite 
one  of  the  Keremesse,  which  was  the  great  annual  festival 
of  the  people,  when  they  gave  themselves  up  to  dancing, 
jollity,  and  getting  married.  Whilst  the  whole  was  in  a 
state  of  indignant  defiance  on  this  head,  the  emperor,  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1787,  published  several  sweeping  edicts, 
annihilating  the  most  ancient  municipal  privileges,  remodel- 
ling the  courts  of  justice,  and  introducing  a  totally  new 
system  of  judicature,  in  direct  violation  of  a  celebrated 
compact  made  by  Charles  V.,  called  *'  The  Joyous  Entry.'' 
To  complete  the  resentment  of  every  class,  he  commenced  a 
reform  of  the  great  university  of  Louvain.  There  was,  in 
truth,  much  need  of  this  reform,'  for  no  university  oi  Europe 
lagged  more  behind  the  times.  It  still  continued  to  teach 
the  dogmas,  and  adhere  to  the  forms  of  the  middle  ages. 
He  commenced  with  the  schools  of  theology,  dismissed  their 
monkish  professors,  and  sent  thither  German  ones  far  more 
enlightened,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  unwelcome  to  a 
community  unprepared  for  them.  Such  reforms  cannot  be 
promulgated  by  imperial  decree :  they  must  be  the  result  of 
continued  and  gradual  enlightenment. 

By  this  combination  of  innovations,  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  state  of  the  highest  indignation.  The  new  uni- 
versity remainded  empty.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  heads  of 
the  different  religious  orders  were  commanded  to  send  their 
students  there.  An  example  was  therefore  made  of  the 
reverend  father  Godfrey  Alost,  the  minister  of  the  Capuchins 
of  Brussels.  As  he  disobeyed  the  command,  he  was  ordered 
to  quit  both  the  city  and  the  country.  He  at  once  became 
a  martyr,  and  a  most  dangerous  sympathy  was  excited  on 
his  behalf.  Whilst  this  was  at  its  height,  a  M.  Hondt — an 
eminent  citizen  of  Brussels,  charged  with  not  duly  fulfilling 
some  government  contracts — ^was  sent,  under  a  military 
escort,  to  Vienna,  to  take  his  trial  there,  though  the  suit 
against  him  was  already  in  progress  in  Brussels.  This  put 
the  climax  to  the  public  ferment.  There  appeared  a  resolve, 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  to  sweep  away  every  trace  of 
ancient  right  and  privilege.  The  people  flew  to  arms; 
volunteers  assembled  all  over  the  country,  and  drilled  dili- 
gently. The  public  voice  pronounced  a  determination  to 
stand  or  fall  with  the  ancient  institutions.  Joseph  was  at 
Cherson,  on  the  Black  Sea,  concerting  with  Catherine  of 
Russia  an  invasion  of  Turkey ;  and  count  Belgioiso,  the 
governor,  alarmed,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  the 
edict  contrary  to  "  The  Joyous  Entry"  should  be  revoked, 
with  all  the  other  innovations.  He  recalled  Alost,  the 
Capuchin,  and  promised  to  exert  himself  for  the  return  of 


M.  Hondt  from  Vienna.  These  assurances  calmed  the 
people,  and  the  arms  of  the  volunteers  were  laid  aside ;  but 
when  Joseph  returned  to  Vienna,  in  July,  he  expressed  hia 
surprise  and  anger  at  the  concessions  of  the  governor.  He 
summoned  Belgioiso  to  Vienna  to  explain  his  conduct,  and 
ordered  that  deputies  should  be  sent  to  give  an  account  of 
their  proceedings.  Joseph,  who  did  not  yet  see  how  impos- 
sible it  was  to  enforce  his  reforms,  or  how  completely  he  was 
sinking  his  own  authority,  received  the  deputation  sternly, 
and  informed  them  that  everything  which  he  had  ordered 
should  be  carried  out.  Troops  at  the  same  lime  were 
ordered  to  march  into  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Flemings, 
on  receiving  this  intelligence,  again  resumed  their  arms  and 
their  hostile  attitude.  The  populace  and  the  imperial  troops 
in  Brussels  actually  came  into  collision  ;  blood  was  shed,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  arming  themselves,  were 
flocking  from  all  quarters  into  the  city.  The  consequences 
must  have  been  dreadful,  but  for  the  prudence  of  count 
Murray,  a  gentleman  of  Scotch  descent,  who  was  acting  as 
deputy-governor  in  the  absence  of  Belgioiso,  who  calmed 
down  the  popular  fury  by  aasurances  that  all  should  be  made 
right. 

This  had  taken  place  towards  the  end  of  September.  The 
emperor's  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  was  now  in  full 
march  for  the  Danube,  to  join  Russia  in  her  designs  on  Turkey, 
and  therefore,  for  the  present,  his  rash  plans  were  suffered 
to  slumber,  and  tranquillity  for  a  time  was  restored. 

Parliament  met,  after  the  recess,  on  the  27  th  of  November. 
The  topics  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  were  of  little 
importance.  There  was  some  dissatisfaction  expressed  at 
the  treaty  which  had  been  made  with  Hesae  Caasel  to  furnish 
a  certain  number  of  troops  during  the  expectation  of  the 
interference  of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Holland.  That 
danger  was  now  over ;  yet  it  appeared  that  the  treaty  had 
not  been  made  contingent,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  per- 
manent, and  we  were  imder  engagements  to  pay  thirty- 
six  thousand  pounds  a-year  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  for 
troops,  for  which  we  had  no  real  occasion.  There  was  also 
considerable  murmuring  at  the  promotions  which  had  been 
made  in  the  navy.  It  appeared  that  lord  Howe,  as  head 
of  the  admiralty,  had  passed  over  a  certain  number  of  post 
captains,  and  placed  them  on  the  superannuated  list,  in 
making  promotions  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  He  had  made 
sixteen  new  admirals  during  the  year,  and  forty  post  cap- 
tains complained  that  they  had  been  unfairly  passed  over. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  after  the  Christmas 
recess,  the  business  of  the  year  1788  was  opened  by  lord 
Rawdon  reverting  to  this  subject.  He  complained  that 
many  valuable  officers  had  been  passed  over,  and,  indeed, 
the  friends  of  these  disappointed  officers  endeavoured  to 
make  it  appear  that  every  one  of  these  forty  captains  was 
just  as  brave  and  able  as  any  of  the  sixteen  promoted.  Lord 
Howe  replied  that  he  had  acted  according  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment ;  that  he  left  it  to  the  house  to  consider  whether 
it  was  for  the  service  of  the  country  that  every  man  should 
be  taken  in  such  a  promotion  according  to  his  seniority; 
whether  the  qualifications  for  effective  command  were  not 
to  be  the  first  requisite.  ^lany  captains,  he  said,  were 
brave  men,  amply  capable  of  commanding  a  single  vessel, 
but  by  no  means  capable  of  conmianding  a  fleet      That  such 
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afi  -were  not  made  admirak,  aocordiaig  to  their  aeniorit^,  were 
placed  on  the  haM-paj  of  vear-admiraJfl.  Be  asaured  the 
houfie  that  he  ahouki  be  moat  thankful  to  he  exem|yt  from 
tiie  unpopularity  of  hk  position,  ior  that  the  promotion 
<^  one  captain  out  of  overy  twenty  waa  certain  to  wound 
and  offend  the  nineteen,  and  not  ao  oertain  of  pleaaing 
the  twentietL 

Lord  Sandwich^  who  had  held  for  a  iong  time  the  Bane 
pofit,  Bupported  lord  Howe,  and  suggested  the  idea,  in  raillery, 
of  the  patronage  beii^g  vested  in  the  house  of  lords.     If  the 
house  of  lords,  he  aaid,  w^re  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
promotion  of  admirals,  one  noble  lord  would  zise  in  his  piaoe 
and  say,  ^  Pray  don^t  pass  orer  my  brother ;  make  him  an 
admiral!"  another  would  intecoede  for  another  iseiation. 
The  lords,  when  at  home,  woukl  be  besieged  to  vse  their 
influenoe,  and  the  house  knew  the  faadnatioB  of  the  ladies ; 
they  would  catch  hcdd  of  a  peer's  hand,  •daajp  it  wkh  avdour, 
and  say,  *'  My  dear  lord,  you  must  get  my  cousin  made  an 
admiral!"    As  for  the  house  oi  commons,  he  saw  nearly 
equal  inconveniences,  were   the  patronage  ahifted  tiitere. 
They  had  their  relations  too,  and  constituents  to  please  into 
the  bargain.    In  short,  the  delicate  function  must  be  placed 
somewhere,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  an  offioer  of  the  w>ell- 
known  naval  knowledge  and  distinction,  both  for  moral  and 
professional  character^  of  lord  Howe,  wm  the  best  to  dia- 
€hai^  it.    The  motion  was  rqlected  in  the  lords,  but  imme- 
diately taken  up  in  the  commons  by  Mr.  Bastard.    He  de- 
clared that  the  sd^caJled  yellow,  or  siiq^erannuated  Jis^  was 
;Qot  intended  for  such  officers  as  were  oapaUe  of  active  ser- 
vice, yet  such  luones  as  he  mentioned  were  to  be  found  there;, 
while  men  more  really  aiiperaainuated,  but  who  had  Mends 
in  the  right  quarter,  were  pit  ov^er  their  heads.    He  was 
supported  by  Fox,  who,  though  he  did  nob  siq^pose  any  nmn 
passed  over  was  capable  of  doing  more  service^  was  of  opinion 
that  some  of  the  promotions  had  been,  most  scandalously 
uzyust     Several  officers  of  the  navy,  amongst  them  Sir 
Peter  Parker  and  Sir  Greoa^  Osborne,  took  tin  same  side. 
But  both  this  motion  and  a  second  by  the  sane  individual 
were  r^ected.    Lord  Howe,  disgusted  with  his  treatment, 
soon  after  leaigned  his  office;  and  he  complained  amoikgst 
his  friends  that  he  did  not  find  Pitt  himself  so  importunate 
for  the  promotion  of  his  supporters,  but  that  Dundas  never 
oould  be  satisfied  with  obtainlDg  places  for  any  number  of 
his  Scotch  relations  and  connections,  and  was  continually 
carrying  his  murmurs  of  disappointment  at  the  conscien- 
tious resistance  of  Howe  to  his  demands.  Pittas  elder  brother, 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  a  most  unfit  person,  was,  however,  put 
into  tibe  place  of  lord  Howe,  a  proof  that  Pitt  himself,  though 
probably  much  more  disinterested  than  Dundas,  looked  also 
to  the  interests  of  his  kin. 

The  business  of  India  was  resumed  in  the  commons.  The 
ministeis  had  proposed  to  send  four  additional  regiments  to 
India,  when  there  appeared  a  probability  of  hostility  with 
France,  and  the  court  of  directors  were  quite  agreeable  to 
the  measure ;  but  that  danger  being  over,  the  India  House 
declared  it  unnecessary  to  send  the  troops,  for  which  they 
were  expected  to  pay.  But  Pitt  was  desirous  of  establishing 
a  royal  army  in  India,  as  a  control  over  the  company,  and 
yet  that  the  company  should  pay  this  force.  On  this  the 
court  of  directors  and  miniateis  came  to  issue,  and  Pitt,  on 


tiie  25ti|f  of  February,  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  dedaca* 
tory  of  the  meaning  of  that  of  1784,  which  he  oontended  really 
gave  sttoh  a  discretion  to  ihe  government.  This  measure 
was  stcongly  resisted  by  aU  the  influence  of  the  India  House, 
both  in  the  lords  and  ooanmons,  but  was  carried  through 
both  housea.  This  was,  in  fiict,  conferring  on  the  government 
the  very  powers  which  Pitt  and  Ms  party  had  so  etrongly 
olijected  to  in  Fox's  proposed  bill  in  1783. 

In  this  seision  the  first  step  was  won  in  one  of  the  greatest 
achievaments  of  humanity  which  adorn  the  name  of  Eng- 
land.   It  was  the  grand  preUmioary  towards  annihilating 
the  accursed  trade  in  man.     The  kidnapping  and  trade 
in  A£dcaAS  had  been  originally  introduced  on  the  plea  of 
humanity.    Having  destroyed  whole  nations  of  aborigines 
hj  their  oppressions  in  AmieriGa  and  the  West  Indies,  the 
European  natives  had  been  taught  by  the  preaching  of  Las 
Casas  that  it  would  be  a  measure  of  mercy  to  import  negroes 
firom  AMca — ^men  of  a  stronger  constitution,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  toil  under  a  tropical  sun,  to  spare  the  filing 
energies  of  the  Caribbean  races.    Under  this  fedse  plea  of 
substituting  a  distant  people  for  one  destroyed  by  cruelty 
and  overtoil,  a  trade  monstrous  beyond  all  former  conceptio^i 
or  experience  had  sprung  up.    The  natives  of  Africa  were 
hunted  down  in  their  native  woods  by  man-stealers,  and 
were   excited  even  to  kidnap  and  betray  one  another,  by 
bribes,  and  were  then  carried  over  to  the  warmer  regions  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  there  sold  into  perpetual 
slavery  to  so-called  Christian  masters.    Amongst  the  first 
to  denounce  and  renounce  this  diabolical  violation  of  human 
rights  were  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  names  of  John  Woolman  and  Anthony  Bene- 
zet  stand  earliest  and  most  prominent  amongst  these  genuine 
followers  of  Christ,  who  could  tolerate  no  sale  of  their  brethren, 
of  whatever  colour,  imder  any  pleas  which  selfishness  could 
invent.    The  perception  of  the  unchristian  diaracter  of  this 
traffic  soon  pervaded  the  whole  society  in  America.    The 
liberation  of  all  slaves  by  its  members  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  yearly  meetings  there,  and  adopted  to  a  man. 
The  Friends  of  America  not  only  liberated  their  own  slaves^ 
but  called  upon  their  country  to  do  the  same.    They  were 
not  contented  that  the  trade  only  should  cease,  but  that 
the  possession  of  slaves  should  cease,  as  utterly  inhuman  and 
imchristian.    The  spirit  was  communicated  to  their  brethren 
in  England,  and  the  duty  of  assisting  to  put  down  this  great 
evil  and  scandal  of  the  Christian  world  became  one  of  their 
most  zealous  and  fixed  doctrines  from  the  year  1754. 

The  spirit  of  revolt  against  this  odious  trade  had  been 
gaining  rapidly  from  other  sources  in  the  English  mind. 
One  of  the  earliest  stabs  given  to  it  was  by  tlie  pathetic 
story  of  Incle  and  Tarico,  in  the  "  History  of  Barbadoes,'* 
by  Lygon,  which  was  taken  up  and  amplified  in  tlie 
'^  Spectator,^'  and  afterwards  elaborated  into  an  effective 
drama  by  Colman.  The  versatile  but  essentially  philan- 
thropic mind  of  Defoe,  Br.  Johnson,  Warburton,  in  Ins 
"  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,**  and  in  his  sermons  so  earfy  as 
1766,  Voltaire,  and  other  writers,  had  diffused  a  strong  and 
sound  feeing  on  the  subject.  It  had  been  early  attempted 
to  establish  the  legal  maxim,  that  a  slave  cannot  breaihe  in 
England ;  but  in  1729  "this  had  been  positively  pronounced 
against  by  Talbot  ajad  Torke,  l&en  the  highest  1^  autho- 
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rkies.  Bat  a  nKxre  succesBM  enay  was  mtudt  by  GianTiite 
^iftrpe  m  1772,  in  the  ease  of  James  SomeFset,  and  the 
prmevple  was  esttiiblished,  t^t  the  memeai  a  aiave  set 
hiff  foo%  OR  Engftih  growid  be  became  freer  In  1782  the 
Friends  presented  a  petitioii  to  parlianoeiift  for  the  aboiitioii 
ai  the  sla^e  tiude.  In  1 785  Thomas  Clarkson,  then  a  student 
at  the  ITniversity  of  Cambridge,  competed  for  and  won  the 
first  prize  for  an  essay  on  '*  The  Sfeyery  and  Commerce  in 
the  Haman  Species,"  and  this,  which  was  undertakon  aa  an 
academical  exercise-,  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  great 
work  of  the  utter  extinction  of  this  evil.  Mr.  Ramsay,  a 
clergyman  of  Kent,  who  had  lived  in  St.  IGtts,  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  same  subject.  The  friends  of  Ramsay,  lady 
jVCddleton  and  Mrs.  Bouverie,  became  zealous  advocates  of 
the  causo,  and  finally  Wilberforce  resolved  to  make  it  the 
great  object  of  his  life. 

A  society  was  now  established  in  London,  consistinif  oofy 
originally  of  twelve  individuals,  including  the  benBiRolBot 
Mr.  Thornton,  and  having  Granville  Sharpe  for  its  el 
The  members,  however,  were  opulent  merchants  and 
and  they  raised  funds  and  set  agents  to  work  to  e^ikeA  aonnci 
information  on  the  subject.  The  feeling  rapidly'  SfemA}. 
committees  were  formed  in  Manchester  and  o^Afir  yfonneBil 
towns  for  co-operation.  They  adopted  a  seal,  h*nng  fait  it» 
impress  a  negro  kneeling  and  fstteved^  with  the  motto,  **'Am. 
I  not  a  man  and  a  brother  ?*'^ 

It  was  resolved  to  make  the  fat  attack  only  oik  iske  tnde 
in  slaves,  not  on  the  whole  gxgantie  soBject,  withf  aS  it»  widefy 
ramified  interests.  Nay,  it  was  leased  pnideDt  by  the  com- 
mittees, seeing  well  that  the  a^boKtiOB  of  tfte  monstrous  practice 
of  slave-holding  must  be  »  wstk  ol  meny  years,  in  tile  iint 
place  to  limit  theu:  ezertbim  tO'idke  owiKorating  of  tlesoffer- 
ingsof  the  negroes,  in  thetr  pawage-fiom  Africa  to  the  aeenes 
of  their  servitude.  Sxaamcmi  petitisDs  had  now  sealed  the 
Louses  of  parliament  pa  the  auibjttgt  of  the  trade  lar  aiDii  the 
sufferings  of  slaves,  and  a  eominiiMee  of  the  privy  cmBsdi  was 
procured  to  hear  evidence  ob  tie  subject.  Thiscommeneed 
its  sittings  on  the  11th  of  February  of  the  pvssent  yesr 
(1788).  Before  this  committee  were  first  he»nl  ^e  state- 
ments of  the  slave  merchants  of  Liverpool.  According  to 
these  gentlemen,  all  the  horrors  attributed  to  the  slave  trade 
were  so  many  fables ;  so  far  from  instigating  African  sove- 
reigns to  make  war  upon  their  neighbours  and  sell  them  for 
slaves,  the  oppressions  of  these  despots  were  so  horrible  that 
it  was  a  real  blessing  to  bring  away  their  unfortunate  vic- 
tims. But  very  different  facts  were  advanced  on  the  other 
aide.  On  the  part  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  was  the  most 
palpable  self-interest  to  colour  their  statements ;  on  the  other, 
was  disinterested  humanity.  Amongst  the  gentlemen  brought 
forward  to  unfold  the  real  nature  of  the  African  traffic  was 
Dr.  Andrew  Sparrman,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Stockholm^  who  had,  with  JCr.  Wadstrom,  been  engaged  in 
botanical  researches  in  Africa.  This  information  put  to- 
flight  the  pleasant  myths  of  the  Liverpool  traders,  and  pro- 
duced a  profound  impressbn. 

It  was  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  before  parliament. 
Wilbevfbcce  gave  notice  of  motion  on  the  subject,  but  falling 
ill  at  Bathf  Clarkson  applied  to  Pitt  and  Mr.  Granville,  and 
was  strongly  supported  by  Granville  Sharp  and  the  London 
committee.    Pitt  had  not  considered  the  subject  till  it  was 


forced  on  his  attention  by  the  evidfence  before  the  pvivy 
council ;  but  he  had  come  to  the  eoncluaion  that  the  ti  ad-j 
waft  not  only  inhuman^  but  really  injuriona  to  the  interests 
of  the  ztation.  He  consented  to  imkroduee  the  question, 
9Xkdf  OB  the  9th  of  May,  gave  notice  that  ^arly  in  the  n^rxb 
session  parliaiaeDit  would  take  itoto  oooaideiai^on  the  allega- 
tions agaiust  the  slave  trade,  made  in  upwards  e£  a  hondred 
petitions  presented  to  it.  He  reeommended  thia  short  delay 
in  order  that  the  inquiries  before  the  privy  couacil  might  be 
fully  matured.  But  both  Fox  and  Burke— the  latter  of 
whom  had  been  thinking  for  eight  years  of  taking  up  the 
question— declared  that  the  4elay  would  be  as  cruel  as  it  was 
useless ;  that  it  did  not  become  the  house  of  commons  to 
wait  to  receive  instructions  from  the  privy  council,  as  if  it 
were  dependant  upon  it,  but  originate  such  inquiries  itself. 
Sir  WiEfiaaa  IVolben  warmly  supported  this  view  of  immc  • 
dJBrte  aetjony  eonrtending  that  at  least  a  bill  should  bo 
hreog^  m  to»  restrain  the  cruelties  of  the  sea-passage, 
whi^  wmM  otherwise  sacrifice  ten  thousand  lives,  as  hun- 
dMh  €^  thousands  had  been  sacrificed  before.  This  was 
•eeedeA  to^  Pitt's  resolution  was  carried  by  a  considerable 
HBferity ;  and  Sir  William  Dolben,  on  the  2l8t  of  May, 
noveel  to- bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  the  transx>ort  of  slaves. 
Sir  Wi&m  stated  that  there  was  no  law  to  restrain  the 
arawriee  and  eruelty  of  the  slave  dealers,  and  that  the  mor- 
ta&fey  item  the  crowding  of  the  slaves  on  board  was  most 


The  dbre  merchants  of  Liyerpool  and  London  imme- 

GBntriydsBwaAsd  to  be  heard  against  even  this  degree  of 

mterforense'.     €^  the  2nd  of  Jone  cooosel  was  heard  on 

their  behalf  at  the  boar  oi  the  hoase  of  commons.     These 

gentlemen  eBdea^emreii  to  prove  that  the  interest  of  the 

merchant  ms  the  best  guarantee  of  the  good  treatment  of 

the  slaw ;  that  the  statements  to  the  contrary  were  mali- 

cioTB  filRhoods ;  and  they  eaBed  witnesses  to  prove  that 

nothinig^  couM  be  more  deli^tfni  and  salubrious  than  the 

Qonififtion  oi  slaves  on  the  vc^age ;  that  they  bad  plenty 

ef  loom ;  that  there  were  yery  fow  deaths  indeed ;  and  that 

the  negroes  passed  their  time  most  charmingly  in  dancing 

and  singing  on  the  deck.     But,  on  cross-examination,  these 

very  witnesse*  were  compelled  to  disclose  one  of  the  most 

revolting  pictures  of  inhuman  atrocity  ever  brought  to  the 

light  of  day.     It  was  found  that  no  slave,  whatever  his  size, 

had  more  room  during  the  whole  voyage  than  five  feet  six 

inches  in  length,  and  sixteen  inches  in  breadth;  that  the 

floor  of  every  deck  was  thus  densely  packed  with  human 

beings ;  between  the  floor  and  the  deck  above  were  other 

platforms  or  broad  shelves  packed  in  the  same  manner ! 

The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  seldom  exceeded 

five  feet  eight  inches,  and  in  some  cases  not  four  feet.  •  The 

men  were  chained  together  two  and  two  by  their  hands  and 

feet,  and  were  fastened  by  ringbolts  to  the  deck  or  floor. 

Li  this  position  they  were  kept  all  the  time  they  remained 

on  the  coast — often  from  six  weeks  to  six  months.    Their 

allowance  was  a  pint  of  water  daily  and  two  meals  of  yams 

and  horse-beans.     After  eating  they  were  ordered  to  jump 

in  their  irons  to  preserve  their  health,  and  were  flogged 

if  they  refused ;   and  this  was  the  dancing  f     When  the 

weather  was  wet  they  were  often  kept  below  for  several 

days  together.    And  this  was  the  condition  in  which  human 
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beings  were  kept  on  these  hot  and  smothering  voyages,  and 
the  horrors  of  what  was  called  the  middle  passage  were 
terrible  and  fatal  beyond  description.  It  was  calculated 
that  up  to  that  time  the  Europeans  had  consumed  ten 
millions  of  Blave%  and  that  the  English  alone  were  then 
carrying  over  forty -two  thousand  of  Africans  annually. 

Besides  the  truths  drawn  by  cross-examination  from  the 
witnesses  for  the  slaye-dealing  merchants,  who  contended 
that  even  Sir  William  Dolben's  bill  would  nearly  ruin 


stand  in  its  own  light  generally !  The  bill  met  with  some 
opposition  in  the  lords,  and  the  admirals  Rodney  and 
Heathfield,  both  naturally  humane  men,  were  amongst  the 
strongest  opponents.  The  measure,  however,  passed,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  11th  of  July.  Some  well- 
meaning  people  thought  that  by  legalising  the  freightage  of 
slaves,  England  had  acknowledged  the  lawfulness  of  the 
trade ;  but  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  made  no  secret  of 
their  determination  to  persevere,  and  this  victory  only 


TIFPOO  8AIB.     FBOH  AN  AUTBSXTIC  POBTBAIT. 


Liverpool,  Captain  Parry,  who  had  been  sent  by  Pitt  to 
Liverpool  to  examine  some  of  the  slave  ships,  brought  the 
directest  proo&  that  the  representations  of  these  witnesses 
were  most  false,  and  the  accommodation  for  the  slaves  most 
inhuman;  Sir  William  Dolben  himself  had  examined  a 
slave-ship  then  fitting  out  in  the  Thames,  and  gave  details 
which  horrified  the  house.  This  bill  went  to  prohibit  any 
ship  carrying  more  than  one  slave  to  a  ton  of  its  register ; 
the  only  matter  in  which  the  house  gave  way  was  that  none 
should  carry  more  than  five  slaves  to  every  three  tons,  and 
a  very  few  years  proved  that  this  restriction  had  been  the 
greatest  boon  to  the  dealers  as  well  as  the  slaves  in  the 
preservation  of  the  living  cargoes.    So  much  does  selfishness 


quickened  their  exertions,  and  the  numbers  who  tlxmght 
with  them  daily  and  rapidly  increased. 

During  this  session  a  piece  of  justice  was  done  to  lord 
Newburgh,  the  grandson  of  Chsurles  Radcliffe,  wbo  was 
beheaded  in  1746  for  his  concern  in  the  rebellion  of '1715, 
in  which  his  brother,  Jamas  Radcliffe,  the  third  ewi  of 
Derwentwater,  was  also  engaged,  and  who  suffered  ia  1716. 
As  the  estates  of  the  Scotch  rebds  had  been  restored,  U  iras 
now  agreed  to  grant  lord  Newburgh  two  thousand  £vd 
hundred  poumds  a -year  out  of  the  estates  of  his  grand&ther 
and  great  uncle.  The  estates  themselves  had  been  conferred 
on  Greenwich  Hospital,  or  they  would  undoubted]/  have 
been  wholly  restored. 
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On  the  12th  of  Decoraber,  1787,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  had 
presented  six  charges  of  serious  import  against  Sir  Elijah 
Impoy.  The  chief  of  these  charges,  hovreyetj  related  to  tb« 
trial  and  execution  of  Nuncomar ;  to  his  acceptance  of  the 
judgeship  of  the  new  conrt  which  Hastings  hoti  ea^^lished^ 
which  was  declared  to  be  illegal;  and  to  his  coTstuct  in 
Oude  and  Benares,  where  he  had  certainly  aasiated  in  the 
oppressions  of  Masfeings.  Sir  Gilbert  prodncei}  these  charges 
in  writings  and  made  a  fall  and  able  statement  of  them ; 
they  were  onlered  to  be  printed;  and  on  the  1st  of 
Febraary,  1788r  Impey  made  his  defence.  This  defence 
was  a  rery  able  and  energetic  one.  He  answered  in  a  bold 
and  masterfy  maBnar  the  charge  that  he  had  brought 
Nuncomar  nndear  the  jnrisdiction  of  his  eoort;  he 
endearocired  to  riiow  that  Nuncomar  was  a  settled  in- 
habitant of  Cakntta,  and  therefore,  though  a  natire, 
subjeet  to  his  jarncKctioa.  He  alliyied  to 'the  statements 
which  had  been  made,  that  lord  Mansfield  had  condemned 
his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Nancomar,  and  produced 
letters  of  approbation  firom  Btackstoiie^  lord  Walsingfaam, 
lord  Ashbnrton,  aad  Mr.  Wallace,  the  attwney-geneiaL 
He  took  sheher  from  the  L'hiigu  of  having  aetedl  undnly  m 
condemning  jlfsneomar,  as  the  enemy  and  aeeoser  of  his 
great  friend  Hartings,  by  proftastng  Uutt  this  &et  was  only 
known  to  him  by  moKMir,  whilst-  nothing  coald  be  mtyre 
Qotorioos  than  that  hr  had  long  been  intimatdy  acquainted 
with  this  fact,  flfe  aii»  skeltered  himself  cmder  the  cireum- 
stances  that,  thooi^  At  kad  of  the  sopreme  covt, 
which  eondeiHMdi  ISmammmty  tike  other  judges  had  jon«d 
in  the  decision.  Xst  il  wm  w^  known  that  Sir  Robert 
Chambers  had  giqUlf  iia»iiii.iiT,  though  he  acqiueseed 
in  the  sentence  at  !■&.  A  <|— iuon  which  must  present 
itself  to  every  reader,  tiboog^  it  «KI  aot  m&m  to  have 
claimed  attention  is  the  infMKkaeat,  isy  ho«r  §ur  the  three 
other  judges  were  frsendli  umi  frnlnmm  of  Rartii^i  ?  Cer- 
tainly, after  reading  easMEty  tib?  most  tagenious  defence  of 
Impey,  there  remaina  om  asr  mraxii  the  unpleasant  impres- 
sion of  these  Cwsts :  that  Imfey  wa»  the  great  friend  of  Hast- 
ings ;  that  he  meirwl  In  eftorf  advancement  fton  liim ; 
that  he  waa  madar  by  OMtta^i  the  sole  yat^  ^  a  new  and 
most  important  tribKaal^  whiefc  Hastiaga  inis^  created, 
and  which  Rartiaga  ntaidBd  Asirfd  proiiKe  Inpey  an 
income  of  eigltt  thowand  poniMb  •'Tear,  nr  adifieioB  t9 
a  similar  smn  for  his  chief  joBtieahifr;  tftat  afberwar^ 
in  Oud»  and  Benares,  iHiere  h»  jnrimfiction  did  not 
extend,  he  was  active  in  asriitn^  OwtimpT  tcmUe  <^pres- 
sicms;  tbat^  m  addition  t»  tbesff  genenl  dhoiBrtaima, 
the  partisTifiHrMHiy  that  Noacomar  haA  jwt  caaKftrwaaei 
to  gm  ev&fcasa  apnast  Hastings  to  the  other  fltensbsni  «f 
the  wmgSL,  and  Oat,  thragh  mot  arrested  at  tie 
of  Bartita^  it  waaanit  pai^aUr  to  his  bewiSt^aa 
preeaeiy  at  lAe  tranr  wheai  it  eould  be  arnt  MKiir ;  that 
thoogh  lit  was  stiaag^  a^p^  upon  the  joigesy  that  the 
natives  dM  bo*  altaefc  mmf  waA.  ifea  to»  tke  eharge  of 
forgetyy  aa  that  it  ifeiH  villi  death,  sad  the«q^  only  one  native 
had  bees  eendeanMl  wbAss  this  new  bw  firam  England,  aad 
he  had  been  respited,  yet  Impey  and  his  associate  judges 
would  insist,  in  disregard  of  strong  entreaties  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  in  hanging  the  Maharajah  Nuncomar ;  that 
though  Impey  alleged  that  Nun'comar^s  crime  had  been 


comniittod  six  years  before,  and  therefore  there  had  been 
no  undue  haste  shown,  yet  it  was  also  proved  that  they  had 
seized  the  very  frret  moment  when  it  was  in  their  power  to 
try  and  condemn  him;  that  though  it  had  been  strongly 
urged  that  the  case,  being  a  new  one  as  regarded  a  native, 
and  suspicions,  as  that  native  was  a  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
governor- general,  therefore  the  judges  should  suspend  thj 
sentence  until  it  could  receive  the  consideration  of  thj 
authorities  in  England,  yet  Impey  would  hear  of  no  such 
reference,  but  harried  and  completed  the  sentence,  as  it  was 
shown  by  the  evidence  of  the  sheriff  of  Calcutta,  who  super - 
int-ended  the  execution,  to  the  intense  horror  of  the  nativeB. 
When  aQ  these  cirenBostances  are  taken  into  account,  wc 
confess  that,  settia^  aside  legal  technicalities,  the  impresaou 
on  ev^y  unsophisticated  mind  mist  be,  that  though  Impey 
might  have  kept  withis  the  precxoets  of  the  law,  he  was  by 
no  meana  free  from  saqyicions  of  having,  in  this  first  eharge 
reganfiag  ^uaseomar,.  the  only  one  then  tried,  exceeded  the 
hmita  of  JBstiee  and  impartiality.  The  charge,  however, 
was  defeated  by  a  na^ority  of  eighteen  in  favoiv  of  Impey, 
and  the  rest  of  the  charges  being  postponed  for  three  months, 
were  never  taken  op  agaia.  The  fhr  greater  question  of  the 
crimts  of  Warves  Hastings  seemed  to  swaQow  np  these,  and 
thoogh  there  ky  stiH  very  grievoos  impficationa  on  his  cha- 
meter  and  conduct  j»  regarded  the  oppreaaoa  of  the  b^mus 
and  other  aattersy  Sir  Elijah  took  no  means  of  clearing  theso 
tip  by  the  open  and  eieetive  medhmn  of  the  press.  It  has 
been  weS  observed  that  ^the  accusations  were  ^leeified,  and 
were  tsfnsA  in  all  dbections—in  booksy  in  pamphlets,  in 
parfiaoentary  repovti  and  parfiamentary  htstorses,  in  annual 
regfeters,-  in  newspapew  and  magiBines— and  it  might  have 
been  expeerlad  that  a  man,  anxioos  for  his  fair  frme,  and 
being  both  aa  abiehiwyer  and  an  accomplished  writer,  would, 
at  some  moment,  have  taken  up  tite  pen  to  undo  lAe  evil 
impressions  which  were  made^  aad  which  have  lasted  more 
than  half  a  eentury."  He  never  dd,  aad  the  foir  inference 
is,  that  he  thought  these  matters  better  fet  alone — an  infer- 
ence strongly  corroborated  by  the  facts  already  stated  on 
these  subjects^ 

Hw  iHi^aehBMnt  of  Impey  had  not  intemiptcd  that  of 
HaatuagBL.  That  gentleman  had  ddivered  in  answen  to  the 
artadnv  of  anpeachnKat  shortly  before  the  Chrstmaa  holi- 
dbfsv  aadi  thelcMPdh  sent  dsws  a  copy  of  them  to'l&e  eomowns. 
Om  tike  motion  of  Biorhe  tiiey  were  referred  toa  coasactteo 
om  tte  dA  of  December.  On  Bsrke  Btsaai^g  ths  committed 
thsrewaaastie^g^  opposition  taMn  Fsaaev  heni^aaembcr, 
SH  ceBaeqaoKa  ef  Ma  detemnei  caaaitf  t»  flaitiagsy  and 
MaaaoHrwasi  laiiuaiiin^ly  uiiihaiil;  lie aoaHaitlse  having'. 
thmogh  Borhev  twf^dbjv  aftenraedby  ftrantty  votodi  th^ir 

byM»  carriaJ  ayt^tfg  fcrfi»iih»  ayfiirtiLiI  tte  13lh  of 
Februiurf  for  the  tBhil  ta  tafca  fiwr  ia  WartaMeter  Hall. 


gestroB  of  Bsphe  ;  Iftey  wcnr  liM^flna  whahai  hcsB  i^pointei 
to  conanfer  HastBagur  umiaime  Om  idm  mmwiiiai  Fm  again 
movedforthe  huevtienef  Aroaawef  FssmisiivOB  Aegroand 
that  though  an  objection  might  lie  against  him  as  a  ju'lge, 
none  could  lie  against  him  as  an  accuser,  in  which  character 
he  would  now  appear.  But  the  house  showed  the  same 
repugnance,  and  though  Francis  declared  that  oil  his  enmity 
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against  Ha^tmgB  was  on  public  and  sot  on  private  grouBda, 
the  booge  voted  against  his  appearing  as  one  of  the  managers. 
We  perfectly  agree  with  brd  Brougham,  in  his  *'  Historical 
Sbetdios  of  Statesmen,"  that  this  was  a  proper  exclusion ; 
that  it  was  due  to  the  prosecution  of  this  conspicuous  delin- 
quent by  the  nation,  that  it  should  ajppear  wholly  on  public 
and  not  on  pecsonaJ  grounds. 

On  the  day  appointed  there  was  a  wonderful  crowding 
into  the  greai  hall  at  WcstDuaater.    The  walls  had  been  in 
preparation  hung  with  scarlet,  and  galleries  raised  all  round 
for  the  accommodation  of  spectators.     The  seats  for  the 
members  of  the  house  of  oommons  were  covered  with  green 
cloth,  those  for  the  lords  and  all  the  otlierB  with  red. 
Galleries  were  set  apart  for  distinguished  persons,  and  for 
the  members  of  the  foreign  embas^es.     When  the  brds, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  in  number,  entered  in  pro- 
cession, the  vast  haU  presented  a  fitriking  scene,  being 
crowded,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  in  the  centre  for 
the  peers,  with  all  who  were  noted  in  the  land,  £rom  the 
throne  downwards.    The  lords  were  all  in  their  robes  of 
gold  and  ermine,  marshalled  by  the  king-at^anns  and  the 
heralds.    First  entered  lord  Heathfield,  the  brave  old  Elliott 
of  Gibraltar,  as  the  junior  bavon,  and  the  splendid  procession 
was  dosed  by  the  earl  marshal  of  England,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  by  the  brodifiBrs  and  sons  of  the  king,  the 
prinoe  of  Wales  last  of  all.    The  twelve  judges  attended  to 
give  their  advice  on  difficult  points  of  law,  and  the  managers 
were  attended  also  by  their  counsel,  Prs.  Scott  and  Law- 
rence, and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  Pigpt,  Burke,  and  Douglas. 
The  galleries  blazed  with  the  rich  arra^  of  ladies  and  foreign 
costumes.    There  were  seen  the  queen  with  her  daughters, 
and  the  princesses   Elizabeth,  Augusta,,   and  Mary,   the 
duchess  of  Gkyncester,  Mrs.  Iltzherbert,  looking  ^ev^  more 
a  queen  than  Charlotte,  the  beautiful  duchess  -of  Devonshire, 
with  a  bevy  of  briiliaat  wosnea,  Sheridan's  handsome  wife, 
and  the  great  actress,  Mrs.  Sdddons ;  <}ibb(m  the  historian 
-was  observed,  Br.  Parr,  James,  aftervmrds  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, And  nnmbecs  of  diatingnidMd  aortists,  amongst  them 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Crauukaough,  who,  already  in 
indifferent  health,  took,  cdid  thecs  and  soon  afterwards  died. 
Warren  Hastings  was  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  there 
kneeling,  the  lord  chaAceUor,  Thwlow,  intimated  the  Qhai*ge 
against  him,  and  asEnured  him  that,  as  a  British  subject,  he 
would  receive  fuH  jiotioe  £ram  the  highest  British  joourt. 
Hastings  replied,  in  a  dear  and  £rm  voice,  that  he  had  the 
highest  oonfidenoe  in  the  justioe  and  integrity  of  that  august 
court.    The  clerks  of  the  court  then  commenced  reading  the 
charges  against  him,  and  the  answers  to  them,  and  this 
reading  occupied  the  whole  of  that  -day  and  the  following 
one ;  and  on  the  third,  Burke  rose  to  deliver  his  opening 
speech.    This  occiped  the  whole  of  fow  days,  beginning 
on  the  Idth,  and  terminating  on  the  19th  of  February. 
The  effect  of  that  qieech,  notwithstanding  its  enormous 
length,  was  such  as  had  searoely  ever  been  witnessed  in  a 
court  of  justice  before.    As  he  detailed  the  horrors  practised 
by  Hastings  on  the  princes  and  peo|de  of  India,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  begums  and  their  aged  ministers,  but 
still  more  those  of  the  monster,  Debi  Sing,  which  we  have 
briefly  narrated,  both  the  orator  and  his  audience  were  con- 
vulsed with  tenor  and  agitation.    Ladies  fainted  away  in 


the  galleries;  J^Irs.  Sheridan,  amongst  others,  had  to  be 
carried  out  insensible :  the  faces  of  the  strongest  men,  as 
well  as  of  the  more  sensitive  women,  were  flushed  with 
emotion,  or  bathed  in  tears.  In  his  pennration  Burke  far 
exceeded  even  himself.  He  appeared  raised,  enlarged  into 
something  ethereal  by  his  subject,  and  his  voice  seemed  to 
shake  the  Tery  walk  and  roof  of  that  ancient  court.   Finally, 

"  I  in^peach  Warren  Hastings,  esquire,  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name^  all  the  com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  aasembled,  whose  par- 
liamentary trust  he  has  betrayed.  I  impeach  him  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  laws,  rights,  and  liberties, 
he  has  subverted,  whose  properties  he  has  destroyed,  whose 
country  he  has  laid  waste  and  desolate.  I  impeach  him  in 
the  name,  and  by  virtue  of  those  eternal  Jaws  of  justice  which 
he  has  violated.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human 
nature  itseli^  which  he  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured,  and 
opfkressed,  in  both  s^Ees,  in  «very  age,  rank,  situation,  and 
condition  of  life.  And  I  conjure  this  high  and  sacred  court 
to  let  not  these  proceedings  be  heard  in  vain." 

Such  was  the  eSect  of  this  wonderful  torrent  of  eloquence 
that  Hastings  himself  said,  "  For  half  an  hour  I  looked  up  at 
the  iHator  in  a  reverie  of  wonder ;  and  during  that  space 
I  actually  felt  myself  the  most  culpable  man  <»i  eartii ;  but 
I  recurred  to  my  o¥ni  bosom,  and  th^e  found  a  conscious- 
nsBs  that  oonsded  me  under  all  I  heard  and  all  I  suffered.^^ 

When  iike  intense  agitation  had  in  some  degree  subsided, 
Fox  rose  and  proposed  the  mode  in  which  the  trial  should 
be  oondncted,  which  was  that  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
should  be  ^^one  through  on  each  separate  chai;ge,  and  that 
charge  immediately  decided,  whilst  all  the  facts  were  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  lords,  who  were  the  judges.  But  this 
was  violently  and  pertinaciously  opposed  by  the  counsel  of 
HastingB,  who  knew  wieli  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  de- 
cision till  the  vivid  impression  of  the  events  was  worn  off; 
till  the  bng  course  of  the  trial,  for  it  must  necessarily  be 
loag,  had  duUod  the  memory  of  the  enormities  of  the  accused ; 
till  the  judges  and  Bgpectators  were  all  weary  of  the  busineBS, 
and  much  more  ready  to  listen  to  arguments  founded  on  the 
national  interests  than  to  those  based  purely  on  justice  and 
humanity.  They  succeeded  in  carrying  their  object,  and 
the  result  we  ahaJl  And  when  the  trial  terminated,  nine  years 
afterwards,  was  aooording  to  their  hopes.  The  managers, 
weU  aware  of  the  immense  diuidvantage  of  this  mode  to  the 
ends  of  justioe,  oomplained  loudly,  but  there  was  no  remedy. 
Fox,  therefiore,  proceeded  to  open  the  Benares  case,  which 
occupied  five  hours.  Gr^  took  it  up,  and  completed  it  the 
next  daj.  Several  succeeding  days  were  employed  in  read- 
ing papers  and  hearing  witnesses,  and  then  Anstruther 
summed  up  and  commented  on  the  charge,  treating  it  as 
established;  but  let  us  only  imagine  that  the  lords  were  not 
called  upon  to  decide  on  this  charge  till  nine  years  after- 
wards, when  many  of  them  would  be  deceased,  and  that 
their  sons,  who  had  probably  never  heard  the  details  of  the 
case,  were  called  on  to  decide  upon  it,  and  we  must  per- 
ceive what  a  triumph  the  lawyers  of  Hastings  had  obtained 
over  the  managers ;  how  little  likely  it  could  be  that  the 
case  should  be  decided  on  its  proper  merits. 

The  court  then  a^oumed  to  the  15th  of  April.    The  case 
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of  the  begums  was  opened  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  concluded 
the  next  day  by  Mr.  Pelham.  Those  sixteen  days  wefe 
occupied  by  the  evidence,  and  on  the  3rd  of  June  Sheridan 
began  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  and,  in  a  speech  which  lasted 
three  days,  he  kept  the  court  in  the  highest  state  of  excite- 
ment. The  place  was  crowded  to  suffocation  during  the 
whole  time,  and  as  much  as  fifty  guineas  are  said  to  have 
been  paid  for  a  single  seat.  Greatly  as  this  speech  of 
Sheridan's  was  admired,  it  was  felt  to  be  too  ornate  and 
dramatic :  there  was  not  the  deep  and  genuine  feeling  of 
Burke  in  it,  and  the  effect  was  so  evidently  studied,  that, 
on  concluding,  Sheridan  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  Burke,  as 
if  overcome  by  his  own  sensations. 

The  prorogation  of  parliament  was  now  at  hand,  and 
only  two  out  of  the  twenty  charges  had  been  gone  through : 
neither  of  them  had  yet  been  replied  to,  and  yet  other  causes 
of  engrossing  interest  arising,  the  trial  was  entirely  sus- 
pended till  the  20th  of  April  of  the  following  year  I  Then 
it  was  but  languidly  and  at  uncertain  intervals  taken  up ; 
and  it  was  very  clear  that  the  lawyers  of  Hastings  had,  by 
their  mode  of  deferring  the  judgment  on  any  part  of  the 
case  till  the  end,  completely  destroyed  any  reliance  on  its 
ultimate  decision. 

Before  the  prorogation,  however,  a  brisk  inquiry  arose  in 
the  house  of  commons  on  the  expenses  of  this  triaL  Mr. 
Burgess  moved  that  an  account  of  the  money  issued  by  the 
exchequer  for  the  discharge  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
impeachment  should  be  laid  before  the  house.  The  motion, 
though  opposed  by  the  managers,  was  carried,  and  it  was 
found  that,  at  this  early  stage,  besides  the  cost  of  the  erec- 
tions in  Westminster  Hall,  no  less  than  four  thousand  three 
hundred  pounds  had  been  expended.  Burgess  then  moved 
that  the  solicitors  should  lay  before  the  house  a  specific 
account  of  these  disbursements.  The  managers  again  vehe- 
mently opposed  this,  on  the  ground  that  a  secret  committee 
having  been  appointed  to  manage  the  prosecutioD,  this  pub- 
lication of  accounts  was  in  direct  violation  of  its  privileges, 
and  calculated  to  cripple  its  efficiency.  But  it  was  palpably 
the  object  of  these  inquiries  to  cripple  and  render  the  mana- 
gers of  the  impeachment  unpopular.  Both  Fox  and  Sheridan 
were  notoriously  poor,  and  not  veiy  particular  in  money 
matters,  and  the  movement  was  clearly  a  plan  of  Hastings' 
lawyers  to  damage  them  and  to  restrict  their  resources  for 
procuring  and  bringing  up  evidence.  Burgess  declared  his 
opinion  that  the  managers  had  no  authority  to  employ 
counsel,  and  such  counsel  were  wholly  unnecessary,  as  ^ere 
were  several  able  lawyers  on  their  committee.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  motion  tended  greatly  to  keep  down  the 
expenses,  for  there  are  always  plenty  of  people  hanging 
about  .such  a  prosecution  by  government  ready  to  make 
capital  jobs  for  themselves ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally 
probable  that,  as  it  was  intended,  it  materially  limited  the 
powers  of  the  managers  for  convicting  the  delinquent. 

But  the  public  attention  was  now  freely  withdrawn  from 
Warren  Hastings  to  crush  more  exalted  personages.  On 
the  11  th  of  July  the  king  in  person  prorogued  parliament. 
He  then  appeared  in  his  usual  health,  but  very  soon  after  it  was 
whispered  about  he  was  far  from  well,  and  had  gone  to  Chel- 
tenham by  the  advice  of  his  physicians.  When  he  returned 
in  the  autumn,  the  opinion  of  his  derangement  had  gained 


ground,  and,  to  remove  this,  a  drawing-room  was  held  at  St. 
James's  on  tha  24th  of  October.  Every  means  had  been 
taken  to  secure  the  impression  of  his  majesty's  saneness,  but 
they  failed,  and  the  contrary  impression  was  confirmed. 
Still,  the  king  returned  to  Windsor,  and  the  endeavours 
were  strenuously  maintained  by  the  queen  to  conceal  the 
melancholy  fact  &om  the  public ;  but  thi<:  was  too  positive 
to  be  long  suppressed.  On  the  5th  of  November  he  met  Lis 
son,  the  duke  of  York,  after  he  had  been  riding  about 
Windsor  Forest  for  five  hours  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  and,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  wished  that  he  was  dead,  for  that  he  felt  he 
should  go  mad.  No  doubt  he  remembered  his  old  sensations 
when  he  had  a  short  but  sharp  fit  of  lunacy  in  1674. 

The  time  was  hurrying  on  which  must  reveal  the  whole 
truth;  the  prorogation  of  parliament  terminated  on  the 
20th  of  November ;  the  house  would  meet,  and  the  king 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  and  open  the  session.  Pitt  was 
in  a  state  of  indescribable  anxiety.  If  the  king  was  likely 
to  be  permanently  deranged,  the  power  must  devolve  on  the 
prince  of  Wales,  with  whom  he  was  no  feivourite ;  for,  trust- 
ing to  the  health  and  long  life  of  his  majesty,  Pitt  always 
treated  the  prince  with  a  singular  hauteur ;  and,  by  coinciding 
with  the  king  in  keeping  a  tight  hand  on  his  income,  had 
thrown  him  whoUy  into  the  arms  of  the  whig  leaders. 
Fox  and  Sheridan  were  his  great  friends.  Burke,  though 
not  a  boon  companion,  was  equally  in  favour  with  the 
prince,  on  account  of  his  great  abilities;  and  this  party, 
with  which  Pitt  was  at  mortal  feud,  must  at  once  succeed  to 
his  power  and  influence.  It  was  a  matter  which  required 
all  his  art  to  manage,  so  as  to  retain  his  position,  if  possible, 
and  keep  down  the  great  expectant  party  of  his  enemies. 
He  made  anxious  visits  to  Windsor,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  probable  chances  of  the  permanence  or  temporary  dura- 
tion of  the  royal  malady.  There  he  paid  particular  court  to 
the  queen,  assuring  her  that,  in  case  of  the  necessity  of 
appointing  a  r^ncy,  she  should  have  a  proper  share  of 
authority  in  it.  Thurlow,  the  lord  chancellor,  also  was 
equally  assiduous,  and  equally  complacent  to  the  quei^,  but 
forming  an  early  opinion  that  the  king*s  complaint  would  be 
lasting,  he  was  equally  assiduous  in  secretly  making  court  to 
the  prince  of  Wales.  It  was  discovered  that  he  had  pri- 
vately visited  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  had  even  been  closeted 
with  Sheridan.  He  knew  that  the  chancellorship  had  been 
promised  to  his  rival,  lord  Loughborough,  but  he  did  not 
despair,  by  good  acting,  of  inducing  the  whigs,  for  the  sake 
of  his  influence,  and  for  the  conversions  that  he  might  make, 
to  postpone  Loughborough's  elevation,  and  continue  him  on 
the  woolsack. 

The  20th  of  November  arrived ;  the  two  houses  met,  and 

lord  Camden  in  the  peers,  and  Pitt  in  the  commons,  wen: 

obliged  to  announce  the  incapacity  of  the  king  to  open  tlio 

]  session,  and  to  move  for  an  adjournment  till  the  4th  of 

I  December,  in  order  that  the  necessary  measures  for  trans- 

ferring  the  royal  authority,  temporarily,  might  be  taken. 

Fox,  at  this  important  crisis,  was  abroad,  and  had  to 
hurry  home  with  headlong  speed,  in  order  to  join  his  part  v 
in  their  anxious  deliberations  preparatory  to  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  regency.  In  the  meantime,  the  king's  phy- 
sicians  had  been  examined  before  the  privy  council,  and  had 
given  their  opinion  that  the  royal  malady  would  prove  only 
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temparaxf .  From  thk  inomeixt  Piitt  appettrs  to  Itave  taken 
liifi  decision — namelf,  to  caxry  mttttens  vith  a  liigk  haod, 
and  to  admit  the  prlnoe  of  WaleB  as  negeat  ankj  undeac 
sucli  restrictions  as  should  pnevent  him^m  either  exepcisiiig 
much  power  himself,  or  conliening  much  benefit  <m  his 
adherents.  It  was  true  that,  by  thk  eoinse,  he  m%ht  ooa- 
firm  the  dislike  which  the  prince  nem  entertained  lor  him, 
bnt  he  was  certain,  on  the  recovery  of  the  king^s  reason,  to 
regain  his  former  power,  and,  as  the  king  was  far  from  an 
old  man — ^merely  fifty  years  of  age — ^he  trusted  to  his  yet 
reigning  long,  and  the  rest  he  left  to  the  law  of  chances. 
When,  therefore,  parliament  met,  after  ihe  adjournment, 
and  that  in  great  strength — for  men  oi  all  partieB  had 
hurried  up  to  town — lord  Camden  moved  in  the  lords,  and 
Pitt  in  the  commons,  that,  in  eonseqiieifCe  of  the  kiug^s 
malady,  the  minutes  of  the  privy  council,  containing  the 
opinions  of  ihe  royal  physioianB,  i^ould  be  read,  and  that 
tliis  being  done,  these  opinions  dbookl  be  taken 
sideration  on  the  8th  of  DeoenlMr. 

This  being\lone,  Mr.  Vymet  Mfigorfad  Ant  dbe 
should  sather  be  examiiked  bf  the  koow  itnelf ;  n  propoBal 
supported  bjr  Fox.     Fill;  nepKed  Umi  Ak  vaa  n  natter 
T&yaaxmg  modi  delicacy,  asd  thai  tbe  4Staainna  ef  Ike  piif* 
sidans  belbre  the  ooancfl  being  on  oadi,  be  iiaagined  tkat 
they  had  gf«ater  &roe  fban  anf  gmn  before  parilaawBt, 
where  they  would  not  be  on  oadk  BntL,dtum^ihehar4KfB^ 
adjaanuneot,  he  had  asoertaniedl,  te  fck  nattJafacliaB,  that 
the  aaajoritf  of  the  phyoetans  wen  dL  efamon  that  tibe 
king  <radd  pi«ttj  soon  jieoorer,  and  dMt  eapecialy  Dc 
AVilfie  wsa  ef  tids  opinion,  mder  whose  fnore  iinaiiMite 
care  be  via;   and,  no  eooDer  did  the  ecwmoi   saet, 
than  nt  aeeaned   to   maike  %  rntA  dL  neqnieaeiiy  in 
the  anggestioDa  of  Vyner  uA  Fok;  but  he  mamiged  not 
to  have  ike  ^yndanB  cafled  to  tke  bar  of  tiie  kouae,  bat  to 
be  exaunned  by  a  oomnttttea  of  ^enty none  moBbeis,  of 
which  he  hiauelf  waa  chainnaa.    Tke  aame  thing  waa  done 
bythe]ords,attke]netanoeorilwjMei|aBaefSteft»L    On 
the  IMi  ef  December  Pitt  bronght  up  tke  report  of  the 
cominiilni.,  !n  wbieka  majority  of  tke^ysiciane  had  esqveiaad 
the  opinion  tkait  tke  malady  of  tke  long  wodM  Mi  be  ef  long 
duration;  and  be  then  moved  for  aaoAercfinunittee  to  aearch 
for  precedents  as  to  the  power  to  be  exetdaed  by  a  vejgent. 
Fox  declared  that  Pitt  knew  very  well  that  there  were  no 
j)recedents  to  be  found  while  there  existed  an  heir-apparent,  at 
tlie  time,  of  full  age  and  capacity ;  that  he  was  seeking  only 
the  means  of  delaying  what  ought  to  be  done  at  once ;  that 
the  &ilare  of  tlie  mind  of  the  sovereign  was  a  case  of  natural 
demise,  and  that  the  heir-apparent  succeeded  to  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority  fi-om  the  period  of  that  failure,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;    that  the  parliament  had,  indeed,  the 
authority  to  decide  that  such  failure  had  actually  taken 
place,  and  to  sanction  the  aanmption  pf  the  powers  of 
regency,  as  the  other  two  estates  of  the  realm,  but  nothing 
more. 

Pitt  immediately  seizad  on  this  to  assert  that  Fox  waa 
announciBg  a  doctrine  destructive  of  the  constitution ;  that 
he  was  denying  the  right  by  which  parliament  iiad  placod 
the  present  family  on  the  throne,  and  he  asaerted  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  liad  no  more  natural  right  to  assume  tlie 
regency  than  any  other  individual.    This  led  to  the  severest 


censures  of  the  premier  by  Burke,  who  declared  that  Pitt 
waa  making  himself  a  dictator,  and  changing  the  SEuccession 
to  the  regal  power  in  England  from  hereditary  to  elective. 
Ibe  same  doctrine  was  announced  and  combated  in  the 
lords ;  but  there,  though  Thurlow  was  silent,  waiting  to  see 
how  matters  would  go  before  he  hazarded  an  opinion, 
Loughborough  boldly  aapported   Fox's  doctrine,  and  de- 
clared that  had  the  derangement  of  the  king  taken  place 
during  the  non-existence  of  parliament,   the  prince  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been  warranted   in   issuing  write 
and  summoning  one.     On  the  15th  of  December  the  duke 
of  York  and  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  both  spoke 
on  \kLi6  question,  expressing  their  sense  of  the  inexpediency 
of  i»%BBing  the  delkate  question  of  rigkt^  and  stating  that 
parliament  could  proceed  to  invest  the  prince  of  Wales  with 
the  powers  of  the  regency  without  waiting,  as  they  certainly 
eould  not  appoint  any  one  else.    Thurlow  had  by  this  time 
liaQAd  that  he  had  no  diance  with  the  whigs,  and  he  now, 
with  unblushing  aasorance,  took  the  part  of  Pitt,  though 
every  one  knew  why  he  had  been  hanging  back  till  this 
nKMneni.    He  declared  that  he  eould  not  see  how  parlia- 
ment could  avoid  coming  to  some  conclusion  on  the  question 
of  light,  aeeii^  that  it  had  been  raised.    At  the  same  time, 
he  made  a  moat  pretendedly  pious  defence  of  the  rights  of 
Ae  Idng  against  the  prinoe  and  the  whigs,  exclaiming — 
"Vn^n  I  forget  my  king,  may  God  forget  me!"    John 
WHkes,  who  was  standing  in  a  knot  of  spectators  near  the 
tfanone,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  Thurlow,  said,  loud  enough 
to  be  keaid  by  those  around  him — *^  Forget  you !— he*ll  see 
jovdemnediirstr' 

Bnt  PStt  bad  hia  mikjoritiea,  and  in  a  aeries  ef  motions  and 
▼iflient  dekatea  on  tkeaa— in  wbidi  Fox,  Burice,  ^iieridan, 
and  tlie  wfaiga  generally,  most  ably  but  unavailingly,  com- 
bated  the  doctrines  and  the  attonpts  of  the  premier,  which 
did  not  terminate  tQl  the  23rd  of  January,  1769— Pitt  not 
only  earned  Ida  point,  that  parliament  abould  assert  the 
whole  light  of  afpnmtii^  a  njgent,  but  he  contrived  to  tie 
dovm  tke  prinoe  mo  oom^bt^,  and  to  pot  ao  much  of 
the  authority  into  otiier  haada,  that,  bad  ike  regency  been 
earned  through,  the  prinoe  and  his  party  would  have  found 
tbemaelves  a  mere  company  of  marionettes,  in  the  hands  of 
Pitt  and  his  agents.    Though  the  prince  of  'Wales  informed 
the  house  of  lords,  through  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
and  the  house  of  commons,  through  Fox,  that  he  had  put 
forward  no  claim  of  right,  Pitt,  on  the  16th  of  December, 
moved  three  resolutions— the  third  and  most  material  of 
which  was,  that  it  was  necessary  that  both  houses  should, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
king,  determine  the  means  by  which  the  royal  assent  might  be 
given  to  an  act  of  parliament  for  delegating  the  royal  aulLo- 
rity  during  the  king's  indisposition.     After  most  determined 
opposition  by  the  whiga,  he  carried  the  whole  of  these  reso- 
lutions, and  it  was  then  moved  that  the  proper  mode  of 
doing  ibis  was  to  employ  the  great  seal  just  as  if  the  king 
were  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  faculties.     To  propare  the 
way  for  this  monstrous  doctrine,  the  lawyers  in  Pitt's  party 
had  declared  that  there  was  a  Lroa^l  dLstinction  betwixt  the 
political  and  the  natural  capacity  of  the  king  ;  that,  as  the 
king  coiilii  do  no  wrong,  so  he  could  not  go  politically,  though 
he  might  go  naturally  mad  ;   that  therefore  the  king,  in  his 
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political  capacity,  was  now  as  fully  in  power  and  entity  as 
ever,  and  therefore  the  great  seal  could  be  used  for  him  as 
Talidly  as  at  any  other  time.  A  more  dangerous  and  rerolu- 
tionary  doctrine  could  not  have  been  conceived ;  for,  if  the 
great  seal  could  be  used  by  ministers  when  the  king  was  utterly 
incapable  of  knowing  or  approving  of  it,  what  should  put  a 
limit  to  this  arbitrary  exercise  of  his  power  ?  what  should 
restrain  the  ministers  and  parliament  from  actually  convej- 


the  young  member  for  Newport,  in  Hampshire,  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  house,  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  startling 
tone — ^^I  desire  that  gentlemen  of  more  age  and  experience 
than  myself  will  refer  to  the  glorious  reign  of  George  II. 
Let  them  recall  to  their  memory  the  year  1745.  Suppose 
that  great  and  good  king  had  lain  under  a  similar  affliction 
of  madness  at  that  period,  where  are  the  men,  much  less  a 
minister,  that  would  have  dared  to  come  doWn  to  that  house, 
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log  away  the  crown  to  another  line?  For,  supposing 
there  was  a  disposition  so  to  do,  in  the  ministers  and  par- 
liament, the  authority,  by  this  doctrine,  lay  fully  ia  the 
.great  seal  to  do  it.  Surely,  it  was  a  far  less  dangerous, 
a  far  more  constitutional  doctrine,  that  the  heir-apparent, 
being  of  sound  mind,  of  full  age,  and  being  in  all  other 
resj^ects  in  harmony  with  the  constitution,  should  succeed  to 
the  regency  in  case  of  the  king's  incapacity,  as  he  would 
succeed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  king's  demise. 

But  this  would  have  overthrown  the  power  of  Pitt  and 
his  majority,  and  they  determined  to  carry  through  the 
monstrous  fiction.  In  vain  did  Burke  exclaim  that  it  was 
**  a  phantom,"  "  a  fiction  of  law,"  "  a  mere  mmnmery,  a  piece 
of  masquerade  buffoonery,  formed  to  burlesque  every  species 
of  government."    In  the  midst  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Rush  worth, 


and  boldly,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  say  that  the  prince  of 

Wales  'had  no  more  right  to  the  regency  than  any  other 

subject?    The  man  or  mizuster  who  could  have  dared  to 

I  utter  such  language  must  henceforward  shelter  in  some 

I  other  place  than  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  in  some 

I  other  country  than  England!" 

'  This  most  appropriate  suggestion  was  received  vith  tu- 
I  multuous  cheers  by  the  whigs,  and  with  loud  murmurs  by 
I  the  ministerial  party,  but  Pitt  went  on.  Hie  prince  of 
Wales,  by  letter,  complained  of  the  little  respect  shown  to 
i  him  or  his  rights,  but  Pitt  treated  the  prince  himself  with 
I  as  little  courtesy  as  he  did  his  rights ;  he  carried  the  resolu- 
'  tion  regarding  the  great  seal,  that  it  should  be  appended  to 
a  commission  for  opening  parliament  in  due  form,  it  only 
'  now  occupying  the  position  of  a  convention,  and  then  should 
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affix  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  regency.  This  done, 
he  consented  to  the  demand  of  the  calling  up  the  physicians 
again^before  pioeeediBg  with  the  biU,  for  he  was  quite  aware 
that  he  had  a  majiMRtj  amongst  them,  and  the  physicfana 
having  expnand  aangniae  hopes  of  the  king's  speedy  re- 
covery^ on  the  16th  of '  Jannaiy  he  moved  the  fbOowing 
string  of  reaolotions : — ^That  the  pnnce  of  Wales  ahooM  he 
invested  wiik  the  royal  authority,  subject,  Ikowever^  to  these 
restmtions;  namgfy:  that  he  should  create  no  peers,  that 
he  idunld  gfin*  mty  plaee  or  pension  for  life,  or  in  reversion, 
except  mA  place- aa  ia  its  nature  must  be  hdd  fiir  life,  or 
during  good  bdiavioQr.  That  the  prince  should  have  no 
power  over  idbe  penenal  praperty  of  the  king,  nor  over  the 
king's  person  or  hwpkJrf  Tliat  tihem  two  latter  powers 
shoidd  be  iftnwted  to  tdie  qoee&r  i^  oooneil  being  appointed 
to  aasist  het  ia.  these  ffcriwi  by  Aeir  advice,  but  subject  to 
her  diainiiwal,  aad  wolibnk  aay  power  <£  alienation  of  any 
part  of  the  property^ 

These  restrictions  ma»  viokntly  eaubeflked,  and  colonel 
FuUarton  compared  lAe  sitabtba  of  the  queen  and  Pitt  aa 
paralfel  to  thaiof  BdMilaof  B4v»a,  the  wtfeof  GharkaTI. 
of  Franoev  wte  waa  aJho  sdbyeet  to  its  of  iasauty,  and  her 
miaistw!  ScEorviDier ;  sayng  Iaobe&  ^  was  aweiaaia  aMaefaed 
only  te*  her  treasuresy  to  Ae  chanct^br,  the  prme  ammeer, 
and  a  few  Met  oSksen,  wka  appsdimded  that  if  tite  Aat- 
apparent  were  trastei  wM.  the  government  dning  tibe 
king's  incapacity,  Hagf  should  loaa  theur  places." 

These resolutioBa being  carriesi^  ft Idhsn  becamea  question 
whether  the  prince  would  aosift  tIAi  restrieted  regency. 
Budke  had  warned  the  hoaav  tiair  periia^  after  dl,  the 
prinae  would  not  aoaqpt  mAmd^mknr  of  his  own  natural 
powers^  and  he  waned  thoBL  HjWMsa  l&rfi  tike  lSng"ah  par- 
liaouidi  might  find  itadfafteffiviaepdnBeaaM^^  ^dulst 
the  Uih  padiamm*  was  ■eadHhaig  Jam  aa  by  ri^ht  BMr 
it  ipoaii  appear  tftat  tiewh^awtn  a»  anxioaB  to  srazeoiL 
office,  mmk  onder  sncfc  en— pngrestf ietStfaiv  mad  t»  see  Tftt 
dethrsBadv  that  they  aAnad  Idha  psinaft  to  ace^L  A  joist 
commMseof  kedftanioensHHwaibBden  In&oiiae  30th 
of  Jannary,  i^  aaiMPeiaaif  of  tia  eiBsataia  of  C&wles  L, 
and  another  joint  commiiitae  the-  aame  day  waitsd  en  the 
queen,  and  the  next  day  tfieb  aanma,  aceeptmg  their  re- 
spective offices,  were  coiianiiiwatad  to  fasiraiiiiiiif  The 
prince,  indeed,  quafiftad  his  aeeeptsnoe  by  <krihriag  tlhat  he 
did  it  only  aa  a  temporavy  anaogBneat,  amd  ia  the  hope, 
notwithstanding  the  peculiar  and  unprecedented  circum- 
stances, of  preserving  the  interests  of  the  king,  the  crown, 
and  people. 

A  commission  was  then  moved  for,  under  the  great  seal, 
by  lord  Camden,  and  in  this  commission  were  included  the 
names  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  dukes  of  York,  Gloucester, 
and  Cumberland.  These  royal  peraonagesy  however,  declined 
to  he  named  in  it.  With  these  remarkable  onriasiona  Cam- 
den'a  metba  was  paand,  and  the  result  communicated  to 
the  commons,  on.  wtoek  Pftt^  on  the  2nd  of  February,  moved 
for  the  concurrence  of  that  home.  Th»  aijata.  brought  up 
the  question  of  the  prince's  ru/At.  Lord  ISorth^  who,  tfaoo^ 
now  blind,  had  mixed  in  these  debates  with  his  usual 
moderation,  and  with  a  great  display  of  good  sense,  based 
on  official  experience,  expressed  his  pleasure  that  the  prince 
had  condescended  to  accept  the  regency,  notwithstanding 


its  limitations.  This  prudence,  he  observed,  had  given  the 
country  an  agreeable  surprise,  considering  the  temptations 
to  stand  upon  his  right,  which  must  have  produced  incon- 
ceivable embarrassments.  Pitt  could  not  resist  the  impulse 
to  rise  and  again  deny  the  right,  and  observe  that  he  be- 
lieved those  who  had  advocated  that  right  were  now  really 
ashamed  of  it.  This  immediatdy  called  up  Bttrke,  for  Fox 
was  ill  and  away  at  Bath,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  I  assert  that^ 
the  prince  of  Walea's  right  is  clear  as  the  sun,  aad  that  it  ia 
the  duty  of  the  house  to  a^^Msint  him  r^;ent,  with  the  full 
powers  of  soveragnty.'^  A  stormy  debate  followed.  He 
aaserted,  with  equal  wamtii,  that  ministers  were  abovt  to 
purhMn  the  great  seal,  and  commit  an  act  of  forgery. 

On  the  &d  of  Fefaraary  the  commons  attended  to  hear 
the  conmuBsbn  read  at  the  bar  of  the  kxrdsy  whidh  was  done 
1^  earl  Bathurst,  in  the  absence  of  Thark>w.  On  returning 
to  their  house  now  as  aa  authorised  parliament,  the  commons 
read  the  bill  for  the  first  time  witiumt  a  division,  but  on  the 
second  rea£ng,  on  the  6th  of  February,  Burke  attacked  it 
with  unabated  ferocity.  He  wanted  to  know  how  they  were 
to  detemine  when  the  king  was  sane  again.  Who  was  to 
imferm  them  of  it  ?  Who  was  to  certify  it  ?.  He  i— led 
the  utter  impoasibility  of  addmsing  proof  whether  a  peaon 
who  had  been  insane  wen  fsftetlyrecovaad  or  not.  if  this 
doctrine  had  bean  establisfeed,.  the  regney  vast  luure  become 
permanenfc.  Bki^  tin's  mode  of  reaaoiHg  was  too  metapho- 
rical for  die  house  of  commana  ;  the*  dbfaate  passed  cm^  and 
the  bin  was  committed.  The  etear  ^fnmSkag  againat  the 
non-reaninoe  o£  the  prince,  aad  agaoHt  lis  marrying  a 
papist,  again  broa^  up  Mr.  KoUft.  Be  and  that  he  had 
gives  hja  assent  ta  tite  appoiaitmn*;  ef  the  prnue  regent  on 
tka  aamranoe  of  Us  fiiaida^  tiair  iawaa  aot  BMRied  to  a 
certHi  kdy,  other  ia  law  er  in  iidt;  but  tiat  he  had  smce 
Bead  Aflunous  painmhkt,  whishaffiwaithaittitefhcta  werein 
epposidon  to  thoae  VFOwalft  Ilia iava.&ro«fl«r«  of  Home 
Tooke%,  in  the  diaspe  of  &  letter  ta  a  fiaend,  ia  which  he 
deciwei  his  positive  knowU|pe«f  the  marriage  of  ^  prince 
with  *^tfae  late  Mok  ilteherbert,'*' w4ka,  he>  contendsd,  spite 
of  the  masBage  act,  wtm  hie  lawful  w3fe  Tooke  knev  very 
well  tha*  fAe  conid  aotbe  his  kwM  wiftv  n  defiance  of  the 
marriage  adv  and  that  that  act,  bypaeanifiag  her  beooming 
a  lawful  wife,  prevented  t^  prinn%  tm  ef  ^h»  crown, 
which  was  i^e  certain  consequence  ef  a^l^id  aiarriage  with 
a  catholic.  But  Tooke  knew  it  tafta  a  fca  ^ipposfauty  of 
embarrassing  the  whigs  with  an  mdyin^  >al>ed>  B&De, 
accordingly,  declared  that  no  threate,  ho  opydliiwK  should 
deter  him  from  moving  that  the  ^wirds  ^  or  who  n,  or  shall 
be  married,  in  law  or  in.  flust,  to  a  fi^ist,''  should  be  added 
to  the  seventh  dause  of  the  bill  XoDe  was  answered  by 
lord  North,  who  dechtred  that  the  objeet  of  the  pamphleteer 
was  simply  to  make  mischief  by  throwing  out  ftMcrtionfr  that 
he  never  meant  to  prove,  and  Waiboia  EDia  calU  he  the 
reading  of  ti»  royal  martiagaaet^  and  sllowed  that  no  royal 
marriage  conld  be  vaUinlAn*  tktti^  eonaent^  and  that 
therefore,  whatever  waa  the  case^  all  tftose- di^elim  were  a 
mere  waate  of  worda.  Rolle  did  not  pre»  the  qaestfeon  to  a 
division.  The  other  clauses  of  the  bill  raised  much  debate, 
but  were  all  passed,  and  on  the  10th  of  February  the  council 
was  appointed  to  assist  the  queen  in  her  charge,  and  Pitt 
named  the  four  principal  officers  of  the  household  ibr  the 
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time  being,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  lord  steward,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  and  the  groom  of  the  stole,  with  the 
addition  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lord  chancellor 
Thurlow,  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  lord  Kenyon.  The 
names  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  York,  several  of  the 
other  princes,  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  conmions,  were  all  strongly  urged  upon  parlia- 
ment as  persons  who  ought  to  be  members  of  this  council, 
but  it  did  not  suit  Pittas  objects,  and  they  were,  to  a  man, 
rejected  by  a  ministerial  majority  of  about  fifty. 

Pitt  had  not  forgotten  the  difficulty  started  by  Burke,  as 
to  the  recognition  of  the  return  to  entire  sanity  of  the  king, 
and  he  now  met  it,  by  proposing  that  when  five  out  of  the 
eight  counsellors  appointed  to  assist  the  queen  should  de- 
clare the  king's  health  restored,  they  should  notify  this  to 
the  political  servants  of  the  regent,  and  announce  it  in  the 
London  Gazette,  as  well  as  communicate  it  to  the  lord  mayor ; 
that  the  king  should  then  summon  nine  of  his  privy  council, 
who,  sitting  in  council  with  him,  should  be  able  to  observe 
whether  he  were  perfectly  restored  or  not ;  and  if  six  of  the 
nine  agreed  that  he  was  so,  these  six  should  sign  a  proclama- 
tion to  that  effect,  on  which  the  regency  should  cease  and 
determine.  Great  opposition  to,  and  various  amendments 
on  this  motion  were  made,  but  without  effect :  it  was  carried. 
On  the  12  th  of  April  the  regency  bill  finally  passed  the  com- 
mons, and  was  carried  up  to  the  lords,  with  the  addition  of 
a  clause  limiting  the  restriction  on  the  making  of  peers  to 
three  years. 

Reports  that  the  king  was  rapidly  recovering  now  began 
to  fiy  about  court,  daily  gaining  strength.  The  whigs, 
impatient  to  seize  on  office,  were  in  a  state  of  strange 
excitement ;  but  to  go  in  with  the  prospect  of  being  imme- 
diately dismissed  by  the  king,  did  not  accord  with  the 
dignity  of  the  leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  so 
many  good  things  to  be  given  away— one  or  two  bishoprics, 
the  office  of  chief-justice  in  eyre,  sundry  commissions  of 
major-general,  beside  expectations  of  promotions  to  the  rank 
of  field-marshal,  as  made  the  dependents  of  the  party  highly 
impatient.  Neither  the  whigs  nor  Pitt  knew  well  what  to 
do.  The  lords  did  not  o»mmit  the  bill  till  the  17th,  when 
they  made  two  important  additions  to  it,  namely,  to  place 
aU  the  palaces,  parks,  houses,  gardens,  &c.,  of  the  king, 
under  the  control  of  the  queen,  and  to  give  her  the  care  of 
all  the  royal  children  under  the  age  of  twenty-one.  But,  at 
that  very  crisis,  the  king  was  pronounced  convalescent. 
On  the  19th,  lord  Thurlow  announced  this,  on  the  certificate 
of  the  physicians  ]  and  it  was  declared  by  him  that  their 
lorddhips  could  not,  under  these  circumstances,  proceed  with 
the  bill,  but  had  better  adjourn  till  Tuesday  next.  The 
duke  of  York  observed  that  he  should  most  gladly  have 
corroborated  the  statement  of  the  lord  chancellor,  but  could 
not,  having  called  the  day  before  at  Kew,  to  desire  that  he 
might  see  his  father,  but  had  not  been  permitted.  The 
bouse,  however,  adjourned,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  24th, 
Thurlow  informed  the  house  that  he  had  seen  his  majesty, 
had  found  him  perfectly  recovered,  and  therefore  moved 
another  adjournment  to  the  Monday  following,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

On  the  very  next  day  took  place  what  Burke  had 
foneseen.    A  deputation  from  the   two   Lrish    houses   of 


parliament  arrived  in  London,  with  an  address  to  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  requesting  him  to  assume 
the  regency  as  his  right  Though  the  English  bill  was  now 
certain  to  be  abandoned,  this  address  was  presented  on  the 
26th  of  February,  the  day  after  the  arrival,  and  was 
received  by  the  prince  in  a  manner  likely  to  mark  his  sense 
of  his  treatment  by  Pitt  and  his  party.  The  deputies  were 
entertained  at  a  splendid  banquet ;  the  walls  of  the  dining- 
rt>om  at  Carlton-house  were  adorned  with  Irish  harps,  the 
shamrock,  and  other  Lrish  emblems ;  the  anns  of  Lreland, 
encircled  by  a  glory,  blazed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
the  richest  wines  flowed  in  torrents.  Burke  and  Sheridan, 
both  Lrishmen,  as  chief  amongst  the  prince^  friends,  shone 
conspicuously.  But  people  did  not  fidl  to  observe  that  it  was 
a  day  of  double  r^oicing  to  the  prince,  for  that  morning  a 
bulletin  of  the  royal  physicians  had  been  posted  at  St.  James's^ 
announcing  the  king^s  perfect  recovery.  Bat  these  ban- 
quetings  had  not  been  confined  to  this  more  auspicious  day. 
Whilst  the  great  contest  had  been  going  on  in  parliament, 
dinners  had  been  given  on  the  Saturdays  and  Sundays  of 
every  week  at  Carlton  House,  to  which  about  thirty  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  had  been  invited^  and  at  which  the 
prince  and  the  duke  of  York  had  presided.  Besides  these, 
the  attractions  and  persuasive  powers  of  the  great  ladies  on 
both  sides  had  been  enthusiastically  called  into  play.  The 
fascinating  duchess  of  Devonshire,  who,  in  1784,  had  so 
successfully  canvassed  for  Charles  James  Fox  in  West- 
minster, had  now  thrown  open  her  house,  and  employed  aU 
her  amiabilities  to  win  supporters  to  the  princess  party. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  bold  and  vigorous  duchess  of 
Gordon,  had  feasted,  entreated,  and  almost  commanded  ad- 
herence to  Pitt,  through  whom  it  was  said  her  husband  had 
obtained  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  and  his  brother,  lord 
William  Gordon,  the  sinecure  rangenhips  of  St.  Jameses 
and  Hyde-parks.  The  rivakies  of  these  parties  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  most  pubHc  manner,  by  caricatures, 
lampoons,  ballads,  and  popular  jests.  Westminster  was 
pre-eminently  whig ;  but  London,  which  had  formerly  been 
so  democratic,  had  become  essentially  loyaL  The  coalition 
had  given  the  first  shock  to  the  popularity  of  the  whigs  in 
the  city,  and  the  sympathy  for  the  calamity  of  the  king  had 
produced  a  wonderful  loyalty  there. 

Both  houses  a<]yoomed,  by  succeanve  motions,  to 
the  10th  of  March;  they  then  met,  and  were  informed 
by  the  lord  chancellor  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
his  majesty  being  recovered  from  his  severe  indisposition, 
and  able  to  attend  to  the  public  afiGEurs  of  his  kingdom,  had 
issued  a  commission  authorising  the  holding  and  oantinuing 
of  parliament ;  and,  the  commission  having  been  read,  the 
clumcellor  declared  himself  commanded  to  convey  to  them 
his  majesty^s  warmest  acknowledgments  for  the  additional 
proo&  they  had  given  of  their  attachment  to  his  person. 
He  also  informed  them  that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  of 
defeufflve  alliance  with  the  king  of  Prussia.  Addresses 
were  then  moved,  as  at  the  commencement  of  a  session, 
by  both  houses,  and  also  addresses  of  congratulation  to  her 
majesty  the  queen ;  and  the  same  evening  the  capital  was 
illuminated,  and  the  most  sincere  joy  was  evidenced 
in  the  happy  event  of  the  royal  convalescence.  The  next 
day  the  Spanish  and  Prussian  ambassadors  had  a  private 
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aadittDce  of  the  king.  On  the  8th.  of  April  Pitt  informed 
the  house  that  hia  majeBty  had  appointed  ThmrBday,  the 
23rd  of  that  month,  as  a  daj  of  public  thanksgiTiag  for  his 
recoTer^t  <u^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  majesty's  ini»atioii  to  go  in 
procession  to  St.  Paul's  church  on  that  day  to  return  thanJa 
to  Almighty  God.  Tha  house  Tofaed  thanks  for  hia  mi^esty's 
having  taken  measuiea  for  their  aecommodadon  on  the 
oocadon^  and  psand  a  zeaokdion  to  attend. 

Ob  Idle  appointed  day  the  two  honaea  o£  parliainent,  the 
officeiB  of  stated  thA  judges^  all  ia  their  robes  of  state,  Urn 
qveen,  and  princes^  and  princeases,  attended  the  king  cm  this 
solem  ocoasion.  The  stseete  wen  erowded  with  the 
inhabitante;  the  lovd  bishop  of  London  and  the  dean  and 
caaona  of  St.  Paul's  received  him  at  the  deer.  His  entnmce 
waeaanoaneed  b^  the  aoand  of  mastial  nuBic  from  military 
bands  on  tiie-  ovtaide,  and  the  roar  of  the  organs  and  tho 
y<»ces  of  five  thousand  children  of  the  city  charity  schools 
inside  singnog'  the  hundredth  pealmw  On  walking  across  the 
area^  voder  the  great  dome,  the  king  waa  greatly  affected, 
and  observed!  to  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  "  /  now  feel  that  I  have  been  ill."  After  1^  singing 
of  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  firing  of  the  Tower  and  Park  guns, 
the  prooessioa  retomed  to  St.  James's  as  it  had  come. 

BavifDg^  thuB'  brought  the  circumstances  attending  the 
king's  iifaesa  to  a  ctose,  we  must  return  to  the  buBiness  of 
parltament)  which,  from  the  time  of  reading  the  commisEOon, 
bad  began  to  lesunse-  its  mere  ordhsary  course. 

On  the  Spd  of  January  the  death  of  Mr.  ComwaU,  Hie 
speaker,  wfB  announced  to  the  house  of  eommona;  and  on 
the  5tii,  th«  wUgs,  by  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  put  forward  Sir 
Gilbert  SUM  as  their  candidate  lor  the  chair ;  but  Pfbf s 
relatfve,  William  Wyndham  Grenvifle,  afterwards  lord 
GrenviSs,  was  ^eeted  by  a  krge  majority.  On  the  19^  of 
March  two  hundred  and  eighteen  tfaousacid  pounds  were 
granted  for  the  extraordinaries  of  the  ordnance.  This 
unusual  amount  waa  oeoasnoed  by  a  plan  for  erecting  fresh 
fortificationa  m  our  West  Indfon  Islands.  General  Bur« 
guy  lie  and  otfaefB  condenuwdl  the-  schemer  as  useless,  afi^;iBg 
that,  if  a  landing- were-  efiected  anywhere  en  an  islaBd,  the 
threat  of  laying  waste  the  plantations  with  fire  would  cause 
the  capttidation  of  any  part,  as  it  had  done  in  the  last  .war 
at  Brimstone  Hill,  in  St.  Kitt'sw  On  the  24th  Mr.  Beaufoy 
moved  tx>  bring  in  a  HH  to  estabfish  an  everlasting  t&anks- 
gtring  annhfcraary  for  the  glorkNnr  revolution.  The  leave 
was  granted,  and  the  biR  passed,  but  the  lords  threw  it  out 
OB  tlie  notloR  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor,  Dr.  Warren,  who 
showed  that  the  events  was  expreesly  commemorated  in  the 
Church  servfoe.  On  the  2nd  of  April  Pox  renewed  his 
attempts  to  repeat  the  shop  *mc,  and  now  succeeded.  Mr. 
Demprter  also  sueceeded  in  getting  repealed  the  adfitfonal 
tax  and  restrictions  on  hawkers  and  pedlars. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  the  report  of  the  privy  council  on 
t^e  subject  of  the  slave  trade  was  brwight  up  by  Mr.  Pttt. 
It  was  a  volummous  one,  with  ample  details  of  evidence. 
The  lords  of  council,  dtrring  the  recess,  had  put  forth  great 
and  incessant  exertions  in  collecting  this  evidence.  The 
associated  committee  had  engaged  all  the  persons  they  could 
cKscover  to  be  possessed  of  influence  and  information  on  the 
subject,  in  the  inquiry.  They  had  established  committees 
a1!  over  the  country,  and  had  agents  travelling  into  the 


great  sea  portSf  and  even  abroad^  to  collect  facta  on  the 
question*  On  the  other  hand,  these  interested  in  the  trade 
had  been  equally  active.  They  pr^MUwd  caleulatioBS  most 
alarming  of  the  efiBacts  of  any  interforence  with  the  trade  on 
our  mariiime  towns,  our  West  India  Jdaadoj.  and  on  tha 
general  tiade  and  revenues  of  the  country.  Petitiem  iA 
great  nmnbers  wex»  seat  up  to  lay  before  the  houaoB  of  pas- 
liaiaenti  fixHu  8hifK>wnevs,  manu&etqreia,  psoprietora,  and 
mofftgagees  of  estates.  Counter  petitions  from  the 
abolitionists,  with,  atatenents  of  the  enidties  and  dema- 
xaliaing  effeets  of  tha  trade  w«re  prestnted. 

The  house,  on  receiving' tiie  report,  having  Besobred  itself 
into  a  committee^  Mr.  WUbesfinee  introduced  ^be  questaoit 
in  a  long,  drcuiustantial,  and  able  speech.  He  fiat 
described  ihe  desriatkig  and  brataUsing  eflPect  of  tfaiB  tnde 
in  the  hesri  of  Afrka  ils^  where  it  eaosed  the  Afticaa 
princes  to  abandon  all  other  eommerce,  and  to  engage  in  the 
most  savage  wars  with  ibeir  neighboars,  aa  wett  as  in  the 
most  irightM  oppressions  of  their  own  sabjeots,  to  famish 
slaves  for  the  Europesn  merchantik  He  then  described 
the  horrons  of  the  middle  pasBagei,  and  the  ooaaequent  vioea 
and  diseaaes  introduced  into  the  ]^antatioaa;  aiguing  that 
^  sk^ipage  of  l^e  trade  would  lead  to  the  growth  of  a 
healthy  population  in  the  islands  themsdves^  and  prove, 
etentually,  more  profitable  te  the  planter.  He  then  pro- 
duced evince  to  show  its  eifect  on  our  mercantile  marine, 
affirming  that,  so  for  from  its  bemg  the  nursery,  it  waa  die 
grave  of  our  navy.  He  proved  this  by  referenee  to  the 
muster-rdls  of  vessek.  He  allnded  to  tha  great  a^^mnent, 
that,  if  we  abandoned  this  trade,  the  French  woidd  take  it 
up^  WerethatthecBse,  he  said,  the  trade  was  sock  a  cuom, 
so  wicked  and  so  impolitic,  that  weooiM  not  wish  our  wont 
enemies  a  worse  pursint.  But  Prance,  he  deekved,  was  too 
enlightened  to  takeupatrndewhsoh  England  had  abandoned 
aa  ruinous  and  scandaloua ;  tiiat  M.  Ne^er,  when  ministga, 
had  recorded  his  abhonreiiee  of  the  traffic,  and  the  king  of 
Frimce  had  refused  to  dim^e  a  society  formed  for  the 
abolition,  expresuing  his  plsssure  that  It  existed.  He  eon- 
chided  by  moving  twelve  i^eoiutions,  dediaratory  of  the 
state  of  the  trade  in  general,  andnsfihming  the  pn^nriety  of 
^wontinuing  it.  Pitt  proposed  that  the  resolutions  shooid 
be  entered  on  the  journals.  They  were  opposed  by  loid 
Penriiyn,  Mr.  Gaaooigne,  Sir  WilSam  Yonge,  and  others, 
but  warmly  supported  by  Burke  and  Fox ;  Burke  declariiig 
that  the  speech  of  Wilberforce  was  equal  to  any  effort  of 
modiem  oratory,  perhaps  to  any  of  Demosthenes  hiasdC 

On  the  subject  being  renewed  on  the  Slat,  it  was  opposed 
by  alderman  Sawbridge  and  Mr.  Henniker,  the  kytler  of 
whom  quoteda  letter  from  the  king- of  Dahomy  to  George 
I,  in  proof  that  it  was  not  the  slave  trade  which  brutahsad 
such  savage  despots,  but,  en  the  contrary,  tiiat  it  was  a 
mercy  to  bring  away  their  wretched  suljeeto  foom  tfaem. 
Fox  denied  that  a  single  satisfactory  argumant  esnld  be 
advanced  in  fovour  of  so  diabofieal,  so  disgusting,  a  kiada 
He  applauded  Wilberforce  ibr  having  broc^t  forwaid  the 
subject,  and,  referring  to  the  argument  regarding  fVane^ 
he  reminded  the  howe  that  events  were  taking  jAitc&  thei^ 
in  favour  of  liberty,  which  must  lead  the  French  greatiy  te 
sympathise  with  our  proceedings.  He  said  he  had  often 
been  accused  of  unnecenary  severity  of  opinton  regspdiog 
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France,  but  he  troBted  that  bow  she  was  as  likely  as  anj 
nation  oa  the  £Etce  of  the  earth  to  catch  a  spturk  from  us,  and 
run  the  race  of  humanity  with  us.  On  the  other  hand,  Idie 
representatiyes  of  the  tonde  in  the  house  eshlMted  the  most 
bitter  and  excited  spirit.  Mr.  Molyneux  declared  that  to 
annihilate  the  trade  and  make  no  compensation,  was  an  act 
of  swindling.  Mr.  Macnamara  chaxacterised  the  measure  as 
hypocritical,  fanatical,  and  methodistical.  The  house  sate 
in  committee  for  several  days,  hearing  evidence,  and  then 
adjourned  the  further  consideration  of  the  question  till  the 
next  session,  sir  WiUiam  Dolben's  bill  for  regulating  the 
middle  passage  being  renewed. 

Early  in  May  Mr.  Beaufoy  renewed  his  attempt  to  relieve 
dissenters  irom  the  operation  of  the  Test  and  Cc]a:poration 
Acts,  but  withouii  success;  and  on  the  18th  the  earl  of 
Stanhope  brought  in  a  bill  to  relieve  the  memhen  of  the 
church  of  England  from  sundry  penalties  and  disabilities 
made  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor,  and  for 
the  freedom  of  religion  iu  general.  He  noted  the  enact- 
ments against  those  who  did  not  attend  service  at  the 
chxirch,  and  who  ate  meat  on  prohibited  days ;  he  specified  a 
law  of  James  I.  against  the  exportation  of  women ;  a  oanon 
of  the  church  against  marrying  two  wives,  or  «ie  widow; 
to  the  laws  against  witdies,  &c.  He  was  mwdf  bandied 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tl»  liJiiixai  of  Bangor, 
St.  Asaph,  and  St.  David's,  and  IuIbI  mi  refected  wiAout 
a  division.  But  the  earl  asHni  ikem  l»  iroald  ixug  m 
another,  and  if  he  could  mob  load  apvBf  lUr  znbhah  liy 
cartfuls,  he  would  endeaviMr  4o  cmj  it  off  in  wJMJiulharroiWB ; 
if  that  mode  of  removal  vw  iwiii<<iifl,  ise  niwiil^  if  foniible, 
take  it  away  with  a  spade,  a  iltte  lat  a  tiae.  He  ami, 
introduced  a  bill  to  rdieve  the  8oae^  €f  Foenda  froas 
vexatious  prosecutions .  on  inaoumA  of  ^Aokf  bvt  willi  Bbe 
want  of  success.  Fortunately,  tnae  haa  made  mnok  <3i  tbe 
rubbish  which  the  noble  earl  wished  to  cazt  «;way  perfeotiy 
innocuous,  and  subsequent  legisiatloK  faas  greatiy  mitigated 
the  process  for  the  recovery  of  tithes. 

Lord  Sydney  having  resigned  his  sttnation  as  secretary  of 
state,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  GrenviUe,  and  the  speakership 
thus  becoming  vacant,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  was  a^ain  proposed 
by  Welbore  Ellis ;  but  the  marqms  of  Graham  proposed  Mr. 
Addington,  the  son  of  Chatham's-  physician,  and  he  was 
supported  and  carried  by  Pitt's  party. 

On  the  10th  of  June  Pitt  opened  his  budget,  and  con- 
gratulated the  country  on  the  success  of  his  financial  schemes, 
and  especially  on  that  of  the  sinking  fund.  He  observed, 
ho#ever,  that  as  there  had  been  some  extraordinary  expenses, 
liie  paying  of  the  prince's  debts,  the  debts  on  the  civil  list, 
and  the  fitting  oat  the  armament  in  tbe  summer  of  1787, 
he  proposed  to  raise  a  loan  (A  a  million,  and  to  lay  scmie 
additiottal  amount  on  certain  taxes,  as  those  on  newspapers 
and  advortisements,  on  cards,  dice,  probates  and  legacies, 
on  iKHraes  and  carriages.  Sheridan  declared  that  the 
ZHBusttf's  system  of  finance  had  been  anything  but  success- 
foL  The  extraordinary  demands  for  the  service  of  this  year 
were  most  OBoroas,  being  five  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
fiand  poimds.  The  chancellor,  whilst  calling  for  fresh  taxes  in 
time  of  peace  to  meet  t^  demand,  was  laying  on  fresh 
taxes  and  calling  for  a  new  loan.  Whilst  he  was  reducing 
the  debt  with  one  hand,  he  was  augmenting  it  with  the 


other.  On  a  division,  however,  the  <dkaneeilor's  requisitions 
were  carried.  Sheridan  then  moved  lor  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  public  income  and  expenditure, 
into  the  progress  actually  made  in  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  since  1786,  and  into  the  grounds  on  which  a 
reduction  of  the  same  may  be  expected  in  future.  He  con- 
tended that  it  could  be  proved  that  no  real  i^uction  could 
be  made,  exoept  by  an  increase  of  taxation  or  a  decrease  of 
expenditure.  He  named  his  committee,  but  the  motion  was 
negatived  without  a  division.  A  Bumlar  motion  in  the 
house  of  lords,  by  lord  Bawdon,  seconded  by  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  was  resisted  with  equal  success. 

On  the  16th  Pitt  submitted  to  the  house  a  plan  for  re- 
moving the  duties  on  tobacco  from  the  customs  to  the  excise. 
He  showed  that,  on  the  present  system,  one-half  of  the  tobacco 
imported  was  smuggled.  The  late  r^pilations,  he  said, 
had  deprived  the  illicit  dealers  of  their  trade  in  tea,  wine, 
and  spirits,  and  all  their  energies  were  now  concentrated  on 
tobacco.  The  Glasgow  merchants  were  of  opinion  that 
not  less  than  eleven  million  pounds  were  illegally  imported ; 
the  London  merchants  calculated  fourteen  millions.  The 
Tafaie  of  that  legally  imported  averaged  seven  millions,  so 
i&ai,  by  Illicit  importation  of  the  residue,  nearly  three 
fanadrad  lad  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  annually  lost  to 
the  goveDUBBBt.  As  the  wine  regulations  had  passed  so 
easily,  it  irh  aaticiiHHbed  that  this  would  do  so  too ;  but 
aniiiaold  jealofl^f^^  d»  eaciBe  was  at  once  aroused.  The 
pNB  daaoMwaii  Aa  yH§aA  ijgoirously;  the  walls  of  the 
<nty  van  covered  iratk  pSaeacds  against  it ;  public  meetings 
««««dlod  ja  haute  to  deprepate  it ;  and  the  common  hall 
cfdMcitf  msteadsd  in  iii  toaie.  Five  aldermen  joined 
Shendan  «ad  Fox  m  'W"'^^  *^  going  into  committee ; 
bat  this  waai&m  wwm  caaiBd  witiiOQt  a  division.  Many 
aliendaoBBiran  lamwaad  in  ooHumttee,  and  some  effectually. 
Sir  Wai!km  Lewis  pvoposed  a  danse  for  enabling  persons 
aggrii0V«d  bf  the  nr—ifninnnm  of  excise  to  bring  an  action 
of  trespHS,  in  which  <he  oondemnation  or  conviction  should 
not  jpntoct  Ihe  ddfandant.  Other  amendments,  almost 
wfaoi^dsBbraoilive  of  the  bill,  were  proposed,  and  Mr.  Fox 
gave  these  all  his  inflaenoe.  He  reminded  the  house  of  the 
boasts  we  made  of  oar  liberties,  as  so  far  beyond  those  of 
other  nations;  and  he  regretted  that  such  continual 
invasions  were  made  upon  them.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
we  were  ready  to  sacri&ce  everything  for  revenue,  and  he 
recalled  to  the  mind  of  the  house  that  it  was  not  so 
formerly.  When  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  was  advised  to  lay 
on  excise  instead  of  customs,  he  treated  the  proposal  as  the 
height  of  impolicy.  He  reminded  the  house  of  ttie  evils  pro- 
duced by  lord  Bute's  cider  bill.  He  thought  it  most  dangerous 
and  unconstitutioiial  to  send  bevies  of  excisemen  to  interfere 
on  all  occasions  witii  manufactures,  and  invade  the  privacy 
of  domestic  dwellings.  There  had,  he  said,  been  a  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  a  private  gentleman's  house  and  houses 
where  trade  was  carried  on.  He  saw  no  difference.  We 
boasted  that  every  Englishman's  house  was  his  castle,  and 
a  shop  was  as  much  a  shopkeeper^  castle  as  a  genUeman's 
house  was  his  castle.  Unless  parliament  would  do  its  duty 
and  stem  the  tide  of  expenditure,  of  course  taxes  must  be 
raised ;  but  there  was  a  wide  diflferwKe  in  their  mode^of 
collection;    and  if  we  meant  to   preserve   our  naticSftl 
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character  and  priyilegeB,  we  must  consult  the  industry,  the 
nianners,  and  feelings  of  the  people.  Standing,  as  we  did, 
the  first  country  in  the  world  -for  literature,  for  science,  and 
for  all  which  could  improve  and  adorn  mankind,  that  the 
source  of  these  enjoyments  should  be  thus  forgotten  must 
mortify  every  man  who  admired  the  freedom  of  our  consti- 
tution and  the  equality  of  our  laws. 

The  bill,  somewhat  modified,  was  passed ;  but  in  the  lords 
it  met  also  with  considerable   opposition,  especially  from 


of  the  lords  and  commons,  being  absorbed  by  the  interest  of 
the  king^s  lunacy  and  the  regency  bill.  We  may  now  notice 
these  trial  incidents  consecutively.  Early  in  the  year,  there 
was  made  a  most  determined  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
Hastings  and  his  friends,  to  get  rid  of  the  impeachment 
altogether,  by  ruining  the  credit  of  the  managers,  and 
especially  of  Burke.  On  the  3rd  of  February,  Hastings 
presented  a  petition  to  the  lords,  complaining  of  the  great 
hardship    which    the    extraordinary    length   of   the    trial 
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lords  Loughborough  and  Stormont  and  the  lord  chancellor. 
Thurlow  had  seen  that  his  double  conduct  in  the  late 
regency  case  had  given  great  offence  to  Pitt  and  his  party, 
and  he  now  determined,  to  keep  no  measures  with  the 
ministry.  He  declared  that  the  commons  were  now  sending 
up  to  them  bills  that  would  disgrace  the  merest  schoolboys ; 
that  there  was  neither  sense,  consistency,  nor  grammar  in 
them ;  and  he  moved  an  amendment,  which,  however,  was 
rejected,  as  was  another  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  the 
bill  passed,  but  only  on  the  very  morning  of  the  proroga- 
tion. 

Whilst  the  proceedings  which  we  have  debated  were  in 
course,  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  had  scarcely  advanced, 
partly  in  oonaequence  of  the  managers,  and  of  the  whole  body 


inflicted  on  him.  He  stated  that  already  several  of  his  judges 
were  dead,  as  also  were  several  of  his  witnesses,  and  that  the 
detention  of  others  occasioned  them  the  most  intolerable 
inconvenience ;  that  the  certain  consequences  would  be, 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  judges  best  acquainted 
with  the  whole  proceedings,  and  of  his  witnesses  by  the 
ordinary  accidents  and  changes  of  life ;  that  his  own  health 
was  broken,  and  his  fortune  fast  disappearing;  tkit 
already  the  cost  to  him  had  exceeded  thirty  thousand 
pounds  ;  that  if  the  trial  proceeded  at  this  rate,  his  fortune 
must  have  evaporated  before  the  end  of  his  life,  and  he 
should,  if  still  alive,  have  no  means  left  of  defending 
himself;  and  he  implored  their  lordships  to  devise  some 
means  of  expediting  the  trial 
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Now,  nothing  was  so  obvious  as  that  the  very  things  of 
which  he  complained,  were  the  direct  result  of  his  own  counsel. 
The  managers  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  have  eadi 
separate  charge  completed  and  decided,  before  proceeding  to 
another ;  but  liis  counsel,  undoubtedly  by  his  own  deebe, 
had  opposed  and  overthrown  this  arrangement.  It  was, 
therefore,  absolutely  certain  that  the  mischiefe  of  which  he 
now  complained  must  take  phice.  His  judges  and  bis 
evidence  must  £ekll  off,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  before 
any  decision  could  be  arrived  At,  and  the  decision,  when 
reached,  must  be  proportionably  moertain. 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  trial  reooBuneneed,  and  the 
next  day  Burke,  entering  on  the  case  of  Nuncomar,  declared 
that  *'  Hastings  had  murdered  him  by  the  hands  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey.^  The  expreamon  was  strong;  but  &om  the 
evidence  in  Barkers  hands,  notwithstanding  the  denial  by 
Sir  Elijah,  and  the  failure  of  hifi  impeachment,  Burke  was 
apparently  fully  justified  in  arriving  at  that  conclusion. 
What  were  the  &ct8?  The  aahan^ah  Nuncomar,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  various  important  offices  by  Hastings 
himself,  came  forward,  and  accused  the  governor  of  ac- 
quitting Mahmud  Reza  Khan,  the  naib  duan  of  Bengal, 
and  rajah  Shitabroy,  the  naib  duan  of  Behar,  of  vast 
embezzlements  in  their  aoeounts;  and  he  offered  to  give 
proof  of  the  receipt,  by  Hasttngs,  of  a  bribe  of  three  lacs  and 
a  half  from  the  munny  bogum  and  rajah  GourdatB.  What 
was  the  answer  of  Hastings?  He  refused  to  ester  into 
the  charges,  but  inunediately  oommenoed  a  pfloaBcatloQ  <£ 
Nuncomar  on  a  charge  of  ooi]i|>iracy,  wMdi  laiBing,  tlie 
maharajah  was  immediately  prosecuted  on  a  dhaqpe  of 
forgery,  not  in  the  name  of  Hastings,  but  of  another  party, 
though  no  one  doubted  who  was  the  real  prosecutor.  On 
this,  under  the  presidency  of  Impey,  as  ohief  judge,  Nunco- 
mar was  tried,  condemned,  all  appeal  to  the  authorities  in 
England  refused,  and  he  was  hastily  hanged,  though  the 
crime,  by  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  was  not  capitals 
Burke  had  full  evidence  of  all  these  proceedings  in  his 
hands  \  of  the  necessity  for  Hastings  getting  rid  of  Nun- 
comar ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  which,  he  said, 
nothing  could  ever  tear  from  his  soul,  of  the  guilt  of 
Hastings  in  the  matter. 

But  his  daring  expression  of  this  opinion  furnished  a  fine 
opportunity  for  an  attack  on  him,  and,  through  him,  on  the 
managers. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  therefore,  major  Scott  presented 
a  petition  from  Hastings,  complaining  of  these  words,  and 
calUng  for  the  opinion  of  the  house  on  them.  Scott 
designated  the  charge  as  a  cool,  deliberate,  systematic 
misrepresentation  of  the  most  horrible  kind.  The  managers 
objected  to  the  receipt  of  the  petition ;  but  Pitt  dedand 
that,  though  Hastings  was  the  object  of  their  proeeeation, 
he  did  not  cease  to  be  the  object  of  their  justice,  and  oog^ 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  oomplaiiUBg  of  a 
grievance.  Now,  had  Hastings  and  his  counsel  allowed  tbe 
trial  to  take  the  course  the  managers  so  zealously  advocated, 
he  could  have  had  an  immediate  opportunity  of  rebutting  any 
such  charges,  and,  further,  of  disproving  them,  on  the  trial 
itsolf.  But  it  suited  him  now  to  make  this  a  grievance,  in 
orler  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  weight  of  the  managers. 
Pitt,  aldo,  though  evidently  leaning  to  the  side  of  the 


managers  at  the  conunencement,  and  favouring  the  trial,  had 
of  late  been  so  galled  by  the  managers  on  the  regency 
question,  that  he  now  as  evidently  was  throwing  all  his 
momentcan  into  the  scale  against  them.  The  petition  was 
received  without  a  division;  and  the  subject  of  it  w&& 
settled  to  be  debated  on  the  SOth.  The  lords  were  requested 
to  waspBD^  proceedings  on  the  trial ;  and,  <m  that  day,  Pitt 
and  his  supporters  threw  out  a  number:  of  doubts,  calculated 
to  create  delay. 

Burke  pn^xised  to  withdraw,  to  allow  of  the  free  ddibera- 
tion  of  the  house,  but,  before  doing  so,  he  reiterated  the 
whole  <caae  of  Nuncomar,  and  nnnrirlind  tfas  justice  of  his 
condaflkok  Tlie  not  di^,  idm,  Ifr.  Miwitiune,  in  defend- 
ing BuxfcSi  prodnoed  and  read  a  kMer  firam  him,  defending 
his  words  m,  tiie  haiSL  He  dedarsi  himself  the  authorised 
acooser  of  Hanfatny;  Iwcb  Aat  he  kad  accused  him  on 
evidenoe  pmduoed  to  liie  secret  wiwiiUge,  all  of  which  he 
bound  himsdf  to  make  good  in  the  oourse  of  the  trial.  Ab 
that  evidenoe,  however,  was  given  im  the  faith  of  the 
witnesses  remaining  unknown  eKcept  to  the  committee, 
which  ^^  had  fully  satisfied,  he  javtested  against  these 
witnesses  being  dragged  by  the  agents  of  the  accused  into 
the  public  eye,  in  order  that  they  nu^  be  exposed  to  their 
vengeance.  That  he  was  willing  to  take  all  the  respon- 
sibility on  himself  for  the  praKBt.  The  ministerial 
party,  however,  would  not  be  satisfied  without  the 
short-hand  writer,  idio  took  down  the  evidence  before 
tike  committee,  being  caML  to  the  bar:  and  he  was 
caBad.  Alter  much  ddbatey  the  marqvis  of  Graham  carried 
a  lesehiticm  agaimt  Buiae,  to  the  eSsot  that  much  r^;ard- 
ing  Nuncomar  oo^  sot  to  Ywn  lieen  spoken.  On  the 
ooniracj^  a  resolnticm,  moved  by  Eqk,  asserting  that  the 
evidence  of  Nuncomar,  not  having  been  taken  when  it 
idiould  have  been,  the  diarge  against  Hastings  r^nained  in 
fresh  force  against  him,  and  thait,  oonsequently,  the  wards  of 
Burke  were  pcop^  and  necessary,  waar^eeted. 

In  consequenoe  of  this  triumph  of  HastingH  against  them 
in  the  commons,  a  meeting  of  the  managers  was  hdd,  nnd  it 
was  senoDsly  agitated  whether  the  managens  shoold  not 
throw  up  their  duirge ;  but  Burke  oj^osed  this,  as  likely  to 
give  %  still  gieate  tdumi^-— the  whole  being  a  stratagem 
on  l^e  part  oi  Hastings'  eomsel  to  drive  tiiem  from  their 
duty  as  accusers,  and  thus  screen  the  aooosed.  Accordingly, 
the  next  day,  Burke  appeared  m  the  Hall  at  Westminster, 
and  made  a  statement  of  idl  thct  had  taken  pboe  in  the 
oommons ;  and  repeated  his  firm  O(««i0tk»  of  ihe  murder 
of  NvDOomar  by  Hastings ;  not,  periiapa,  a  nuBder  in  the 
legal  sense,  but  so  mudi  so  in  a  moral  seaae,  iSbaX  the  con- 
viction of  it  voold  never  leave  him  but  wridi  He.  A  few 
dajB  afterwards  Mr.  Wa»whM»  moved  for  Hw  prosecttdon  of 
a  oertam  newspaper  for  a  shameful  Mbel  on  Buke ;  and 
Buzke  hioisdf  read  a  p^er  purporting  to  be  a  bOI  ddivered 
by  a  new^nper  oditor  to  migor  Scott,  Hastn^t*  cbampiou, 
for  lampooning  and  ahusmg  the  managers.  One  Item  was 
stated  to  be  ''for  attaoting  <2»  jf&ndkf  cf  Mr.  Burke, 
three  iliillingB  and  sopenoel "  whaeh  Bm*ka  oil  wsb  small 
pay  for  such  a  service.  The  motion  of  Marsham  to  prosecute 
the  editor,  whom  he  had  named,  was  carried. 

The  managers  demanded  that  the  evidence  of  Nuncomar* 
which  had  been  token  by  the  council  in  Calcutta,  proving  the 
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coTroptioit  and  the  ciimai  of  HastingB,  ehoi^  be  admitted, 
by  the  ecwrt ;  but  the  londs  retired  to  their  own  chamber  of 
parliament  to  oonaider  this  p(Hnt.  There  were  so  many 
redrings  and  retamings,  that  lord  Stanhope  said  the  jm^eB 
walked^  but  the  trial  stood  still.  They  were,  howev^, 
finally  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  could  not  be  admitted, 
thopartieatkomaelvesiiot  being  there  to  sobfiiaBtiaie  it,  and 
that,  itenSon^  it  was  only  dicomitantial  eyidenee.  Burke, 
oa  thi8»  exclaimed^"  Plunder  on,  ye  Indian  delinquents! 
the  laws  intoaded  U>  restrain  yoa  ace  mere  scarecrewa! 
Aocumnlate  weiddi  by  any  means^  however  illegal,  psofligate, 
or  infamous.  You  aiesore  of  impunity ;  for  the  natives  oi 
India  are^  by  their  i^Ugkn,  debarred  from  appearing  out  of 


was  not  given  upon  oath,  this  being-  notoriously  contrary 
to  their  religion ;  it  being  known,  an  oath  was  never 
required  from  nattivos.  Yet  this  very  evidence  had  been 
received  hy  the  council  as  l^gal;  and,  what  was  more, 
Hastings  himself  had  always  contended,  duriog  his  own 
government,  that  such  evidence  was  legal,  «md  had  uni- 
formly acted  upon  it. 

This  decision,  Burke  properly  said,  '^held  out  to  future 
governors  of  Bengal  the  most  certain  and  unbounded 
impunity.  Peculation  in  India  would  no  louger  be  prac- 
tised as  it  used  to  be,  with  caution  and  secrecy^it  would  in 
future  stalk  abroad  in  noon-day,  and  act  without  disguise; 
because,  after  such  a  deeision  as  had  been  given  by  their 
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their  own  country,  and  circumstantial  evidence  will  not  be 
received.'' 

Pox,  however,  insisted  that  direct  personal  evidence,  taken 
and  accepted  by  the  supreme  council  in  India,  was  good 
and  sufficient  evidence  in  that  court ;  but  the  lords  again 
retired  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  judges  on  this  point ;  and, 
on  returning,  replied  that  the  judges  did  not  consider  that 
evidence  could  be  received  there  which  had  not  been  given 
originally  on  oath.  On  this,  Burke  appeared  to  lose  all 
patience.  He  declared  that  the  ends  of  justice  were 
thwarted  by  forms  of  law;  that  the  criminal  was  thus 
effectually  screened.  When  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
India  had  investigated,  proved,  and  received  these  charges 
m  evidence ;  and  when  the  accused  now  stood  before  the 
house  of  peers  impeached  by  the  commons,  instead  of  stand- 
ing forward  as  a  man  conscious  of  his  innocence,  and  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  clear  his  name  from  such  foul  taint, 
every  technical  obstacle  which  the  ingenuity  of  his  counsel 
could  devise  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  evidence.  When 
the  testimony  of  Nuncomar,  as  taken  by  the  supreme 
council  of  Calcutta,  was  tendered,  it  was  rejected  because  it 


lordships,  there  was  no  possibility  of  bringing  into  court  the 
proofe  of  peculation."  The  managers  then  desired  that 
Philip  Francis  should  be  called  in  to  prove  the  corruption  of 
Hastings  in  the  transactions  with  the  munny  Begum. 
Francis  was  no  native  ;  he  could  be  examined  on  oath,  and 
he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  many  of  these  transactions. 
But  here,  again,  the  counsel  of  Hastings  most  clamorously 
interfered,  and  the  lords  decided  against  the  calling  of 
Francis.  Defeated  again,  neither  native  evidence  taken 
before  the  Calcutta  council,  nor  the  evidence  of  one  of  the 
council  itself  being  admitted,  the  managers  brought  forward 
a  letter  from  the  munny  Begum,  proving  the  reception  of 
the  bribe  l^  Hastings.  This  was  objected  to,  as  being 
merely  a  copy,  though  an  attested  one.  After  some  delay 
the  original  itself  was  produced,  and  persons  high  in  office 
in  India  at  the  time  came  forward  to  swear  to  the  hand  and 
seal  of  the  Begum.  This,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would 
be  decisive.  By  no  means.  The  counsel  of  Hastings  had  still 
a  resource.  They  submitted  to  the  lords  that  the  lett«r 
could  not  be  admitted  as  evidence,  because  it  made  part  c  f 
the  evidence  before  the  council  which  had  been  rejected  on 
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other  groundfl ;  and  Ihe  lords,  again  adjourning  to  their 
own  chamber  to  consult,  on  their  return  announced  to  the 
court  that  the  said  letter  could  not  be  read  I 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  these  and  the  other  charges 
against  this  great  delinquent  were  met.  Every  piece  of 
decisive  evidence  against  him  was  resisted  hj  every  possible 
means ;  so  that  had  he  been  the  most  innocent  man  alive, 
the  only  conviction  which  could  remain  in  the  mind  of  those 
who  witnessed  these  things  must  have  been  that  of  his  guilt. 
He  had  neither  acted  like  an  innocent,  high-minded  man 
to  whom  the  imputation  of  guilt  is  intolerable,  while  in 
India,  nor  were  his  counsel  now  instructed  to  do  so. 
Evidence  on  every  charge  gone  into,  of  the  most  conclusive 
nature,  was  offered  and  rejected,  and,  spite  of  all  the  endea- 
vours to  clear  the  memory  of  Warren  Hastings  of  cruelty 
and  oppression,  the  very  conduct  of  himself  and  his  counsel 
on  liis  trial  must  stamp  the  accusing  verdict  indelibly  on 
his  name. 

Well  might  Burke  exclaim  that  all  attempt  to  prove  the 
gmlt  of  the  accused  on  such  a  system  was  vain ;  that  they 
were  destroying  all  the  endeavours  of  the  managers  by 
naked  technicalities.  But  it  was  now  clear  that  both  the 
ministry  and  the  lords  were  determined  to  prevent  the  full 
exposure  of  the  case.  Burke  demanded  to  know  on  what 
opinions  their  lordships*  decision  was  grounded ;  but  he  only 
received  the  most  unscrupulous  insult  and  abuse  from  Law 
afterwards  lord  Ellenborough,  who  affirmed  that,  to  produce 
accusations  against  any  man  incapable  of  proof,  was  to  be 
guilty  of  a  slander  and  a  calumny ;  and  this  in  the  face  of 
the  most  decisive  evidence  being  refiised.  Law  threw  in  the 
face  of  the  managers  the  recent  resolutions  of  the  commons. 
At  this.  Fox,  in  great  indignation,  said,  it  was  indecent  and 
highly  irregular  in  an  advocate  to  allude  to  what  had  taken 
place  within  the  walls  of  the  house  of  commons ;  but  the 
learned  counsel  had  done  worse— he  had  misrepresented  that 
to  which  he  pretended  to  allude.  He  had  charged  the  whole 
body  of  the  commons  with  sending  up  slanders  in  the  shape 
of  charges,  and  had  pronounced  the  deputies  of  the  commons 
calumniators,  merely  because  they  offered  in  evidence  those 
very  documents  on  the  authority  of  which  the  commons  had 
pronounced  the  charges  to  be  well  founded,  and  sent  them, 
as  articles  of  impeachment,  to  the  lords.  On  this  head.  Fox 
insisted  that  the  counsel  ought  not  to  pass  without  due 
censure,  and  the  lords  were,  in  this  instance,  compelled  to 
notice  the  indecency,  and  to  reprimand  Law  by  the  mouth 
of  Thurlow. 

But  this  did  not  remove  the  resolute  resistance  to  evidence. 
The  same  objections  were  raised  by  the  counsel  on  every 
item  of  it  brought  forward.  The  lords  again  con- 
sulted, and  the  trial  was  delayed  seven  days.  No  sooner 
did  they  give  their  opinion  on  that  point,  than  another  was 
raised,  and  this  occasioned  a  further  delay  of  six  days; 
and,  on  this  plea  of  perpetual  delay,  Hastings  now  com- 
plained, through  his  counsel,  that,  if  the  trial  went  on  at  this 
rate,  his  remaining  life  would  not  be  long  enough  to  end  it ; 
that,  could  he  have  foreseen  the  length  to  which  this  inter- 
minable process  would  run,  he  would  rather  have  pleaded 
guilty  at  once  than  have  encountered  it ;  that,  as  little  more 
could  be  done  this  session,  he  prayed  that  some  specific  time 
might  be  named  for  concluding  this  charge,  which  he  under- 


stood was  to  be  the  last,  and  that  he  would  rather  waire 
all  defence  than  have  it  postponed  for  another  rear. 
When  it  has  been  seen  that  the  delays  of  which  he  com- 
plained had  been  most  diligently  and  pertinaciously  evoked 
by  his  own  counsel,  this  impudent  plea  shows  that  Lis 
counsel  trusted  to  defeat  the  whole  process  by  these  acts. 
But  the  court  could  not  thus  rid  itself  of  the  question,  and 
it  adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament. Nothing,  however,  was  more  evident  than  tbat 
the  inquiry  had  now  become  distasteful  to  the  govemment ; 
the  public  had  long  lost  its  interest  in  it,  and  the  managers 
must  have  seen  too  plainly  that  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  convict  a  man  who,  with  all  his  crimes,  had  so  greatlj 
extended  the  empire,  and  opened  up  vast  fields  for  amikr 
adventurers. 

On  the  11th  of  August  the  king  prorogued  parliament  by 
commission,  having  himself  gone  to  Weymouth  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.     The  lord  chancellor,  in  the  cloacg 
speech,  congratulated  the  country  on  the  continaance  and 
prospect  of  peace;  the  prospect,  however,  being  anything 
but  peaceful,  asjire  shall  see.    But,  before  taking  a  review  of 
European  affisiirs,  we  may  note  one  or  two  incidents  which 
had  taken   place  during  the  present  session,  though  not 
strictly  connected  with  the  narrative  of  it.     The  lung  had 
not,  on  recovering  his  sanity,  perused,  or  been  informed  of, 
the  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  friends,  daring 
his  malady,  without  great  resentment.     Fitt,  in  fact,  had 
made  political  capital  out  of  the  afiEairs  of  the  regency,  h\ 
seeming  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  unhappy  monarch  in  his 
state  of  incapacity,  while  he  really  was  only  endeavouring  to 
prevent  his  opponents  profiting  by  it.      The  nation,  em 
ready  to  sympathise  with  the  suffering  party,  were  soon 
taught  to  regwrd  Pitt  as  the  champion  of  royalty  in  distress : 
and  he  gained  much  strength  in  public  opinion  from  this. 
The  prinoe  and  his  friends  were  naturally  represented  in  no 
&vourable  light  by  the  ministerial  party  to  the  king,  and 
while  at  Weymouth  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  commenting  severely  on  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
the  duke  of  York.    The  prince  employed  Sheridan  to  write 
for  him  a  very  able  and  judicious  letter,  which  the  prince 
copied  and  dispatched ;  and  this  had  the  good  effect  of 
leading  to  a  reconciliation  some  months  afterwards,  at  least 
in  appearance. 

During  the  heat  of  the  controversy  regarding  the  regency 
the  duke  of  York  had  a  very  narrow  escape  for  his  life- 
Having  charged  lieutenant-colonel  Lennox,  tie  nephew  and 
heir  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  with  submitting  tam^y  to  an 
insult  at  a  military  club,  Lennox  challenged  him,  and  was 
so  near  shooting  him  in  the  duel  at  Wimbledon  that  he  cut 
off  a  lock  of  his  hair  with  the  bullet! 

A  few  months  before  George  HI.  suffered  his  melancholy 
loss  of  reason,  died  at  Rome  Charles  Edward  the  second, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender.  He  was,  however, 
no  longer  young,  but  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  bloated  an 
diseased  with  excessive  drinking ;  in  fact,  he  had  loet  au 
title  to  that  admiration  which  he  had  excited  in  his  jonih. 
With  the  faU  of  his  fortunes  fell  his  self-respect,  and  hi 
became  drunken  and  brutal.  When  he  was  fifty-*^^  ^ 
had  married  a  beautiful,  amiable,  and  accomplished  yomi 
German  lady,  Louisa  Stolberg,  of  a  noble  but  not  roya 
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family.  His  coodnct  to  her  waft  dugracefiil.  She  obtained 
a  legal  separation  from  him,  and  formed  an  attachment  to 
Alfieri,  the  celebrated  Italian  poet.  Thon^  the  life  of 
Alfieri  had  been  wild  and  dianpated,  he  was  deeply  attached 
to  the  coante»  of  Albany,  as  the  lady  was  called.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  privately  manied.  The  union  had  the 
happiest  effect  on  the  diaxacter  and  genius  of  the  poet, 
whom  she  snrviyed — living  at  Fbrenee  tiU  the  peace  of 
1815.  The  pretender  was  boned  with  great  state,  and  the 
title  and  arms  of  the  king  of  England  were  carved  on  his 
tomb.  His  brother  Henry  Benedict,  the  cardinal  York, 
succeeded  to  the  empty  title  by  the  style  of  Henry  IX.  of 
England.  He  died  in  1807,  and  with  him  ended  the  direct 
male  line  of  the  deposed  Stuarts. 

Whilst  the  war  of  parties  had  been  raging  in  England, 
matters  abroad  had  been  rapidly  assuming  a  shape  which 
threatened  the  tranquiUity  of  all  Europe.  Id  France  the 
elements  of  revolution  had  been  fermenting,  and  had  already 
burst  into  open  fury,  and  with  a  character  which,  to 
observant  eyes,  appeared  to  bode  inevitably  their  spread 
into  every  surrounding  country.  At  the  same  time,  the 
sovereigns  of  these  countries,  instead  of  discerning  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  taking  measures  to  guard  their  people 
from  the  oontagiouB  influence,  were  some  of  them  acting  so 
as  certainly  to  invite  the  specious  anarchy.  In  others,  they 
were  wasting  their  strength  on  schemes  of  conquest  which 
only  too  much  enfeebled  them  for  opposition  to  the  dangers 
thus  preparing.  Some  of  these  warlike  movements  appear, 
at  fint  sight,  to  have  Mttle  connection  with  the  history 
of  England,  but,  more  <v  kas,  they  all  are  neeenary  to  oar 
compreheDsion  of  ovbp  own  positioii  i&  the  time  of  l^ose 
marvellous  snbvernons  which  were  at  hand. 

Least  of  aU  did  the  ambitious  ikiaijj^ns  of  th»  ewriBft 
Catherine  against  Turkey  noa  iMaaeaig'  t»iift;  jtA  thsBS 
designs  speedily  drew  into  thili  imiiiimB  tl»iriMl»  ptmm  af 
Austria,  and  endangered  onr  tAtmmt  ul  HTki  iwirtiwii  an 
the  Baltic,  and  attracted  the  revolutionary 
fertile  plains  of  the  Netherlands,  diieetly 
own  shores,  and  menacing  the  stability  of  oar  affia^  tihe 
Dutch.  Catherine  bad  found  the  Turks,  feeble  but  tottenng- 
as  she  considered  their  empire,  not  so  easily  to  be  overcome 
as  she  imagined.  The  absorption  of  the  Ottoman  kingdom 
and  the  establidmient  of  the  Muscovite  throne  at  Con- 
stantinople had  been  her  oonfident  dreami — aa  it  was  that  of 
the  czar  Nichohis  in  our  day.  But  the  Turka,  though  in  a 
condition  of  decline  and  disorganisation  which  promised  an 
easy  subjugation  of  them,  had  still  their  spirit  of  &natic 
fataUsm,  which  could  raise  them  to  deeds  of  impetuous 
valour.  The  whole  organisation  and  ngulations  of  their 
anny  wem  in  the  wozst  condition.  The  janisaacisa,  which 
had  been  amongst  the  finest  infantry  in  the  wwld^  were 
now  thoroughly  demoralised  and  in  inaolent  insubordina- 
tion, towarda  their  own  government.  Their  cavalry  was 
Dwnerous,  but  wretchedly  diaeiplined*  The  commissadat 
was  in  the  worst  state  conceivable,  and  their  artillery, 
though  it  had  received  the  energetic  attentions  of  the 
French  baron  De  Toff,  was  contemptible.  It  might  have 
appeared  that  nothing  was  necessary  but  to  enter  Turkey 
and  drive  the  whole  army,  as  a  disorganised  rabble,  before 
them.     But  Catherine  had  not  found  it  so.    II<>t  favourite, 


Fotemkin,  had  been  repeatedly  defeated  in  his  attempts  to 
advance  into  Turkey  firom  the  Crimea,,  and  Catherine  had, 
aa  we  have  already  rdated,  been  gkid  to  engage  Joseph  II. 
of  Austria  in  the  enterprise  l^  a  promise  of  an  ample  share 
of  the  spoil  In  their  meeting  at  Cherson  in  1787,  Josefdx 
had  engaged  to  send  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  the 
eampaign  against  Turkey.  He  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
sultan,  and  though  a  zealous  advocate  for  national  reforms^ 
he  paid  veiy  little  regard  to  national  or  internatioual 
justice.  In  all  his  reforms,  Joseph,  with  true  Austrian 
spirit,  showed  the  despot  still.  He  did  not  attempt  to  carry 
such  reforms  as  his  subjects  desired,  but  such  as  ]\<  ^hon^ht 
proper  for  them ;  and  he  was  always  Tki<\'ly  Lo  .ui  ce  what  he 
deemed  liberalism  and  improvement  upon  them  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  In  attacking  Turkey,  he  did  not  wait  to 
proclaim  war,  much  less  to  have  a  pretence  for  it,  but  be 
suddenly  made  a  rush  upon  the  neighbouring  city  and 
frontier  fortress  of  Belgrade.  The  Turks,  though  taken  by 
surprise,  defended  the  place  victoriously  ;  and  Joseph^s 
subsequent  assault  on  the  fortress  of  Gradiska  was  equally 
unsuccesBful  and  equally  disgraceful. 

In  prosecution,  however,  of  his  unrighteoue  ezfgagement 
to  Catherine,  he  mustered  the  large  army  he  had  engaged 
to  bring  against  Turkey,  and  in  February,  1786,  he  made  a 
formal  proclamation  of  war,  having  no  cause  of  hostility  to 
assign  of  his  own,^  but  noerely  that  his  alliaaGe  with  Russia 
demanded  that  he  should  support  that  power  in  its  equally 
lawless  invasion  of  Turkey.  The  prince  of  8aze-Coburg, 
who  commanded  one  division  of  Joseph^s  army,  entered 
Mc^davia,  and  spent  the  whole  campaign  nearly  in  the  siege 
and  reduetion  of  tlie  hgttem  of  Ghoenin.  The  emperor 
himself  apeompaBlad  another  dmoon,  the  destination  of 
wUeh  waa  the  renewal  of  tko  siege  of  BelgBade.  He  had 
bank  led  by  Catherine  to  hcpct  aa  his  reward  ibr  the  eo- 
epsntUBy  Aa  recovery  c£  Bosnia  and  Servian  Hhe  acquisition 
of  Moldavia  and  Waihchia^  and  tite  extension  off  his 
boondbiiai  to  the  IMqper.  Btat,  havfag*  waited  snaa  time 
te  ifta  paadlksa,  of  tiie  Russiaiw— for  tile  Siuwaaa  were 
^A^|i»Mp^Mi  man  warmly  occupiBd  than  they  had  anticipated, 
and  they  pm«ued  tiie  yoicy  whidi  tiwy  have  constantly 
acted  upon,  of  securing  their  ground  as  they  advanced,  and  so 
gradually  but  surely  pushing  thdr  progress  from  the  head  of 
the  Black  Sea  onwards,  slowly  but  certainly  extending  their 
'operations  eastward — Joseph*s  army  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  in  February,  and  occupied  itself  in  securing 
the  banks  of  that  river  and  of  the  Save.  Joseph  himself 
joined  it  in  April,  accompanied  by  his  favourite  marshal 
and  counsellor.  Lacy,  and  having  also  with  him,  but  paying 
little  attention  to  him  or  his  advice,  the  brave  and  able 
Laudohn,  who  had  so  successfully  coped  with  Frederick  of 
Prussia  in  Silesia.  On  the  24th,  he  took  the  little  fortress 
of  Szabatck,  whilst  another  part  of  his  army  suffered  a 
defeat  from  the  Turks  at  Bobitza.  He  then  sate  down 
befioiie  Belgrade,  but  carried  on  the  siege  with  such  slackness 
as*to  disgust  his  own  troops  and  astonish  all  Europe.  He 
was  at  length  roused  by  the  advance  of  the  vizier,  Tuasuff, 
who  was  coming  rapidly  down  upon  him.  At  his  approach, 
Joseph  precipitately  retreated  behind  the  Save,  while 
Yuasuff  threw  bridges  over  the  Danube  at  Cladova,  broke 
the  Austrian  cordon  by  the  defeat  of  a  portion  of  the  forc« 
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of  general  Wartedeben  on  the  heights  of  Meadia,  and  swept 
throogh  the  banat  of  Temeswar,  Joseph's  own  territory, 
which  he  held,  and  threatened  to  invade  Hnngary.  Joseph 
hastened  with  forty  thousand  men  to  support  Warteslebeo, 
leaving  general  Laudohn  to  conduct  the  war  in  Croatia. 
The  army  was  delighted  to  have  Laudohn  at  their  head 
instead  of  the  emperor.  He  led  it  on  the  very  day  of  his 
arrival  against  the  fortress  of  Dobitza,  which  he  took ;  he 
then  passed  the  Save,  drove  the  Turks  before  him,  de- 
feated seven  thousand  of  the  enemy  before  Novi,  and  took 


bottomed  boats,  in  the  shallows,  or,  as  they  are  called,  tlie 
liman,  tit  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  but  besides  Potemkio, 
they  had  the  able  Suvaroff  to  contend  with.  This  sagacious 
general  drew  the  Russian  flotilla  under  the  forts  of  Kinburn, 
nearly  opposite  to  Oczakoff^  of  which  they  were  in  posses- 
sion.  Thus  safe  himself,  he  swept  the  broad  liman  with  his 
guns,  destroyed  many  of  the  boats  of  the  Turks,  as  they  got 
entaugled  in  the  sands  of  the  shallows,  and  compelled  the 
capitan-pasha,  who  commanded,  to  withdraw  his  fleet. 
After  several  vain  attempts,  Oczakoff  was  stormed  on  St. 
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that  place,  where  his  operations  were  suspended  by  the 
winter.  Joseph  gained  little  credit  by  his  junction  with 
Wartesleben.  The. Turks  attacked  him,  and,  though  they 
were  for  the  moment  repulsed,  the  emperor  retreated  in  a 
dark  night,  and  the  Turks  and  Austrians  resumed  their 
former  positions.  After  taking  Yerplanka,  the  campaign 
terminated  with  a  three  months'  truce.  But  the  Austrian 
army  had  suffered  more  severely  from  the  miasmata  of  the 
marshes  of  the  Danube  and  Save  than  from  the  Turks. 
Joseph  had  been  persuaded  by  his  physicians  that  vinegar 
would  be  a  much  more  efficacious  resistant  of  the  marsh 
fever  than  their  usual  rations  of  wine.  He  had  stopped  the 
wine  and  ordered  the  vinegar,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  soldiers  died  off  as  by  a  pestilence. 

Meantime,  the  Russians  had  been  occupied  with  the  siege 
of  Oczakoff,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  There  the 
Turks  had  endeavoured  to  bum  their  flotUlas  and  fiat- 


Nicholas-day,  the  17th  of  November.  But  this  BUooeBS  was 
only  obtained  at  the  last  moment,  in  the  very  d€^)eration 
of  despair,  and  when  the  campaign  had  cost  Ruaria  twenty 
thousand  men,  of  whom  five  thousand  perished  in  the  fina^ 
assault. 

But  the  czarina,  though  mistresB  of  Oczakoff,  ^^  '^ 
from  the  end  of  her  designs.  She  contempUrtid  nothing 
but  the  subjugation  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Fot  thia  parpose 
she  determined  to  excite  insurrection  in  all  the  tributary 
states  of  that  empire.  Her  agents  had  excited  the  Monte- 
negrins to  an  outbreak;  they  had  prepai^d  the  Greeks  for 
the  same  experiment,  and  the  Mameluke  beys  in  Kgypt- 
She  determined  to  send  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Medi- 
terranean to  co-operate  with  these  insm-gwiti,  to  seize  on 
the  island  of  Candia,  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  to  force  the  passage  of  the  DardaneUa,  or, 
if  that  were  not  practicable,  to  bkKskade  them.    Thuscfen- 
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ing  the  communication  betwixt  her  forces  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  in  the  Black  Sea,  she  considered  that  Turkey 
^vould  lie  helplBis  at  her  feet  To  give  the  neceesary 
ascendancy  to  her  feet,  she  had  long  been  enooun^ng 
English  naval  offioen  to  take  oommandg  in  it.  At  ^e 
famous  battle  of  Chesm^,  it  was  the  Enghsh  admirals 
Elphinstone^  Gre»g,  and  othfin  who  had  made  FoteoaJdn 
victorious.  Greig  waa  now  at  the  head  of  her  fleet  pve- 
paring  at  CroDfltadt  far  thia  Mediterranean  enterprise. 
Cathedne  had  ako  invited  the  fieunous  piirato,  PaolJones,  to 
her  serrice ;  but  on  hia  amTal  ail  the  English  officers  at 
once  sent  in  their  commissbns.  To  avoid  the  loss  of  these 
most  important  men,  Catherine  soit  Jones  to  the  Black 
Sea,  whiwe  he  waa  at  the  nege  of  Oczakoff.  The  English 
officers  tdien  resumed  their  servioss,  and  Catherine  ^sent  out 
agents  secretly  to  engage  English  seamen  fbr  this  grand 
fleet.  She  had  also  engaged  e^;liteen  Britidi  ships  of  four 
hundred  tons  and  iqpwaids  aa  traiMpoBto  of  tsoopSf  artillery, 
and  stores. 

If  Pitt  at  this  moment  had  possoosod  the  flir<ae«ng  genius 
of  his  father  Chatham,  it  waa  in  his  power,  as  the  ally  of 
Turkey,  to  have  stepped  in  and  given  a  blow  to  the  am- 
bitious (kttgns  of  Russia  which  would  have  saved  ^e 
country  a  -fitf  mere  arduooa  and  costly  efEinrt  &r  that 
purpose  in  our  time*  Russia  had  spared  no  paina  to  insult 
England,  especially  since  the  nnfortonate  contest  on  acooont 
of  America.  It  waa  certain  that  if  die  once  obtained  Turkey 
she  wonld'  become  a  most  troublesome  power  in  the  Medi- 
terranem ;  and  it  now*  required  only  the  diqpAtch  of  a 
tolerable  fleet  te  the  Baltic,  and  of  another  to  the  Black 
Sea,  to  annihilate  in  a  §Bfw  days  every  vestige  of  her 
maritime  &roe.  Smii  a  check  would  have  caused 
her  to  recoil  from  lur  eeateni  aggrqaions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  her  yoBsj  ezisienoe  at  home.  fioUand 
was  boond  to  us  by  the  re-establlshmest  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  onr  fiiat  friend;  we  were  at  peace  with 
Prussia ;  Fanse  waa  engraved  iaearirrwabliy  wHk  her  own 
affairs ;  Denmeck  waa  in  tscnir  at  us ;  and  Sweden  longed 
for  ^otin!Bg  samadi  aa  to  take  veogeBBi^  frr  BiieriAa  insults 
and  invasiona.  Catlieiine*s  fleels  deatapoyed,  Sweden  would 
have  full  opportonity  to  nara^  bar  eoeats,  and  to  seek  the 
recovery  of  her  Fimnsb  dominiona. 

But  Pitt  emiienteil  hjuawlf  wiA  hag  jmrnnmiL  Inatoad 
of  destroying  the  Rusrian  fleet  in  tiie  BakiB,  or  of  ■***rt^«if 
it  in  the  Mediterranean,  tftie  memeiit  it  nemmmnsil  its 
operatiiona  en  ihe  Twkish  dependenciee,  and  than  clearing 
the  Black  fiaa  of  tUr  shipa,  he  eantwa^ed  hisMelf  with 
issuing  a  pneknaikm  in  Urn  Zx>ndon  CaanHti^  flarbidding 
English  awmien  te  tatm  asf  foreign  service,  and  eemmand- 
ing  the  owaew  fli  the  imath  imgaged  bfEoMia  tp  renounce 
their  coirtiaalik  Zboi  4m  fleet  Wbre  OemkaS  was  left  to 
operate  against  the  Tinfa,  and  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic  was 
detained  there.  This  wea,  in  &ct,  the  prvervation  of  the 
Russiau  power,  and  the  establishment  of  it  on  such  a 
footing  oa  haa  pnyved  most  diMatroia  to  modem  Earope, 
and  wlech  etill  mmtrnm  it  with  a  ibrmidiAla  flitan*  But 
.  for  this,  it  is  probable  that  the  eastward  march  of  Russia 
would  have  been  arrested  for  ever  at  this  moment. 

To  insure  a  powerful  diversion,  the  sultan  had  engaged  the 
military  Co-operation  of  Sweden.     Sweden  had  been  forcibly 


deprived  of  Finland  by  Peter,  called  the  Great,  and  she  longed 
to  recover  it.  She  had  a  brave  army,  but  no  money.  The 
grand  Turk,  to  enable  her  to  commence  the  enterprise,  had 
sent  her  a  present  of  money,  amounting  to  about  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Sweden  put  her  fleet  in 
preparation  in  all  haste,  and  had  Pitt  merely  aUowed  the 
Russian  fleet  to  quit  the  Baltic,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  Swedish  design  on  Finland,  nor, 
indeed,  of  marching  direct  on  Petersbuig  in  the  absence  o! 
the  army. 

But  the  English  measures  detained  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Baltic  with  Greig  at  its  head,  and  Russia  was  saved 
fimn  her  due  chaatisem«it.  The  king  of  Sweden,  indeed, 
landed  an  army  of  thirty-flve  thousand  men  in  Finland; 
and  his  brother,  the  dnke  of  Sudermania,  appeared  in  the 
Baltic  at  the  head  of  a  strong  fleet.  Nothing  could  have 
prevented  Gostavus  from  marching  directly  upon  the 
Russian  capital,  aod  Petersburg  was  consequently  thio^ii 
into  the  wildest  alarm.  But  Gustavus  was  only  bent  on 
reoevering  the  provinces  which  Russia  had  reft  from 
Sweden.  He  advanced  soccesBfully  for  some  time,  the 
Russians  everywhere  flying  before  him ;  but  RuesiAn  goM 
and  Russian  intrigue  soon  altered  all  this.  Catheriuo 
ordered  her  fleet,  which  was  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  vith 
Greig  at  its  head,  te  bear  down  on  the  Swedish  fleet,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  emissaries  were  sent  amongst  the  officios 
of  Gustavus's  army  with  plenty  of  gold,  and  letters  were 
sent  to  the  states  of  Sweden,  calling  on  them  to  disavow 
the  proceedings  of  the  king.  Before  Gustavus  had  qoitted 
Sweden  with  his  anny,  her  minister,  passing  over  the  king 
himself,  had  made  similar  communications  to  GustarusB 
pnmd  and  disaffected  nobles,  and  Gustavus  had  ordered  him 
out  of  the  comxtry .  The  Russian  and  Swedish  fleets  now  casie 
to  an  engagement  in  the  straits  of  Ealkbaden.  The  battle 
was  despente ;  the  Swedea  fought  with  their  accustomed 
valour ;  sad  Hub  RossiaBs,  under  the  management  of  Greig 
and  the  Enf^ish  eftean^  showed  that  they  were  apt  scholars. 
The  two  fleets  sepacsted,  after  doing  eadh  other  great 
mischiei^  each  claiming  Hba  victory.  Catherine  imme- 
dialely  lewaided  Greig  with  a  letter  of  thanks,  written  bv 
her  owa  head,  and  with  the  mow  snbstantial  present  ci 
a  large  nn  of  money,  and  a  good  estate  in  livonia.  Bat 
the  partial  aneoMs  of  Bnaria  by  sea  had  1^  effect  of 
eneouragiag  ihe  mmmpkud  offioem  of  Gwtavns  to  refose  io 
preeeed  IMhar  ia  Fiahiid.  He  waa  aboat  to  eoaenence 
the  siega  of  tiwimpaRtant  city  of  Frederiduham;  bm  the 
offioen  hrid  down  tlMir  arms,  on  the  plea,  pat  into  th«ir 
aootiis  by  Ruaria,  that  the  war  was  not  vndsteksB  by  the 
conssnt  of  the  states. 

Gustavus  seized  and  sent  l^e  chief  matiaeen  aador  srres: 
to  Stockholm;  but  he  found  tlwee  wthe  Maunned  equally 
infected.  In  Act,  the  whde  of  the  fiweifiah  aristseiacy  ha<i 
long  aimed  at  usmipng  ti»  entire  powesa  of  the  state,  and  of 

diotatiag  to  «he  kti«.  Vhikt  tbos  soddnlr  ^>'^' ^^' 
aea  thenaelves,  in  a  gieat  aesatire,  aaManag  the  laognage 
of  their  oOoers,  -Qnstam  Ibond  tibat  Swetai  ^  ^'^; 
menaced  with  an  invasion  of  the  Danes  from  the  6i<Io  oi 
Norway,  at  the  instigation  of  Russia.  It  was  necessary  to 
hurry  home,  leaving  the  portion  of  the  army  in  Finbrl 
which  remained  subordinate,  under  the  command  vi  -^ 
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brother,  the  duke  of  Orthogothia.  On  arriving,  Gostavus 
issued  an  earnest  proclamation  to  his  people  to  follow  him  to 
the  defence  of  their  country.  But,  to  lose  no  time,  he 
hastened  on  to  Dalecarlia,  the  brave  inhabitants  of  which  had 
first  placed  his  great  ancestor,  Gustavus  Yasa,  on  the  throne. 
They  speedily  mustered  to  his  aid,  and  he  led  them  directly 
against  the  Danes,  who,  under  the  prince  of  Hesse,  were 
already  in  possession  of  Stronstad  and  Uddewalla,  and  in 
full  march  on  Gothenborg,  the  chief  commercial  town  of 
S*veden. 

His  arrival  gave  great  joy  and  confidence  to  the  people 
of  Gothenborg ;  and  at  this  moment,  seeing  the  consequence 
of  their  too  easy  conduct,  the  English  government  sent  a 


invaded  by  the  Danes  through  this  encouragement.  Made 
certain  of  their  support,  he  then  summoned  a  diet,  which  met 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1789. 

In  this  diet  Gustavus  fireely  complained  of  the  conduct  of 
the  nobles,  and  they  as  freely,  and  more  insolently,  com- 
plained of  his  acting  without  authority  of  the  statcB— • 
declaring  that  his  bringing  down  the  Dalecarlians  was  done  to 
overawe  them,  and  that  the  appointment  of  count  Lowen- 
hauft  as  president  of  the  diet  was  intended  to  overawe  the 
diet,  as  he  was  the  king's  sworn  friend.  The  language  of 
the  nobles  was  unbearably  insulting ;  and  Gustavus  fiercely 
retorted  on  them  that  they  were  traitors  to  their  king  and 
country— that  they  made  themselves  the  tools  of  Russia, 
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peremptory  demand  to  Copenhagen  through  Mr.  Elliot,  the 
British  ambassador  there,  that  Denmark  should  desist  from 
this  invasion  of  Sweden,  the  ally  of  England,  or,  in  default  of 
this,  that  a  powerful  English  fleet  should  be  dispatched  to  the 
Baltic.  The  Danes  evacuated  Sweden,  again  retiring  into 
Norway,  but  Gustavus  was  left  to  continue  his  contest  with 
Russia.  His  broken  army,  under  his  brother  in  Finland, 
took  up  their  winter  quarters  at  the  strong  seaport  of  Svea- 
borg;  and  he  himself  prepared  to  make  some  decisive 
movement  against  his  haughty  and  refractory  nobles. 
Besides  the  order  of  nobility,  three  other  orders  sate  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  states ;  and  Gustavus,  confident  of 
their  affection  to  him,  determined  to  throw  himself  upon 
them  for  protection  against  the  nobles.  He  therefore,  in 
the  first  place,  sent  for  the  chief  magistrates,  clergy,  and 
citizens,  and  laid  before  them  forcibly  his  position.  He 
showed  them  how  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  Swedish  pro- 
vinces on  the  other  side  of  the  Baltic  had  been  prevented  by 
the  defection  of  the  aristocracy,  and  how  the  country  had  been 


and  if  Russia  were  not  now  encamped  with  her  armies  in  and 
around  Stockholm,  it  was  o^dng  only  to  resolute  resistance  to 
their  proceedings.  The  nobles  rose  in  a  body  and  quitted 
the  assembly ;  but  Gustavus  continued  his  speech  to  the 
three  remaining  orders.  He  declared  it  necessary,  for  the 
salvation  of  the  country,  for  him  to  assume  almost  despotic 
powers,  and  he  called  on  the  three  estates  to  support  him  in 
punishing  the  traitorous  nobles,  promising  to  secure  the 
liberties  of  the  country  as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished. 
Not  only  the  three  orders,  but  the  public  at  large  zealously 
supported  him.  Stockholm  was  in  a  state  of  high  excitement. 
Gustavus  surrounded  the  houses  of  the  chief  nobility 
with  his  brave  Dalecarlians ;  secured  twenty  -five  of  the 
principal  nobles,  including  the  counts  Brahe,  Fersen, 
Home,  and  others,  who  were  consigned  to  the  castle. 
He  had  already  sent  and  arrested  nine  of  the  leaders  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  army  in  Finland,  and  these  ofiicers 
were  now  also  confined  in  the  castle ;  others  had  escaped 
and  fled  to    their  great   patroness   in    Petersburg.      To 
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intimidate  the  king,  nearly  all  the  officen  of  the  army,  the 
fleet,  and  the  civil  department,  threw  up  their  oommiBWona 
and  appointments,  betieving  that  tiiiey  ahonld  thus  oocipletsly 
paralyse  his  proceedings.  But  Gostayns  remained  imdaunted. 
He  filled  up  the  yacaacies,  as  wdl  as  hecooid,  feom  the  other 
orders  of  the  state ;  he  brought  the  noblea  and  offi.cei»  to 
trial,  and  numbefs  of  them  were  condemned  to  capital  pun- 
ishment, for  treason  and  abandonment  of  their  sworn  duties. 
Had  Gnstavus  been  a  bloody-minded  Bovereign,  Stockholm 
would  have  been  deluged  with  blood.  Some  few  examples 
were  made ;  the  rest,  after  a  short  confinement,  were  liberated, 
and  they  hastened  to  their  estates  in  the  country.  Not  a 
noble  or  a  noble  lady  would  appear  at  court,  and,  if  Sweden 
had  depended  on  so-caUed  noble  blood  for  its  management, 
it  must  have  been  lost.  But  it  was  found  there,  as  every- 
where else,  that  rank  confers  no  monopoly  of  talent.  The 
three  other  orders  warmly  sapported  GnstavuB,  and  he 
remodelled  the  diet,  excluding  from  it  almost  all  the  most 
powerful  nobles,  and  giving  greater  preponderance  to  the 
other  three  orders.  In  return  for  this,  these  orders  sanc- 
tioned an  act  called  the  Act  of  Safety,  which  confierred  on  the 
king  the  same  power  which  is  attached  to  the  English  crown, 
namely,  that  of  making  peaoeor  war.  They  granted  him  liberal 
supplies,  and  he  quickly  ndaed  an  army  of  fifty  thouaand 
men.  As  he  considered  the  reduction  of  the  reatkas  and 
kwlesB  power  of  Rusaia  was  equally  essential  to  Eng^d, 
Holland,  and  Pmasia,  aa  to  Sweden,  he  called  on  those 
powen  to  second  hia  eiforts.  Had  this  been  done,  the  blood 
of  thooaanda,  the  expenditure  of  millions  sterling  at  Sebas- 
topol  to-day  would  have  been  i^Mied.  Bat  Fitt  adhered  to 
hie  blind  half-measures.  He  would  do  nothing  move  than 
guarantee  the  neuixality  of  Demnark;  aad  otobl  thia  gaawmtiw 
he  pemnlted  to  become  nugatory,  by  allowing  the  Hawrit 
fleet  to  give  protectioii  to  the  Rnaaiaii  fleet  in  the  Bakie*  A 
second  Boaaian  squadron,  coimnanded  by  Deaaein,  a  Frwf ili 
admiral,  descended  firam  Archangel,  entered  the  Baltic, 
iiioiMMftd  CAthAnhnr^r,  axu\,  by  ihfi  niil  of  ikm  T>aniafa  ahipa, 
was  enabled  to  join  the  other  Ruasian  fleet  at  Cronstadt. 

The  Swedes  cursed  the  less  than  half  assistance  of  their 
English  aUies,  and  Gustavus  endeavoured  to  fight  his  way 
without  them.  He  continued  to  win  victory  after  victory  on 
land ;  but  Catherine  soon  brought  down  on  his  squadron  of 
galleys,  which  attended  his  march  along  the  coast  to  keep  up 
his  supplies,  an  overwhehuing  fleet  of  galleys  of  her  own.  A 
desperate  battle  ensued,  but  the  Swedish  £^ey-fleet  was,  at 
length,  overcome.  Gustavus  was  thus  greatly  embarrassed, 
and  compelled  to  stand  merely  on  the  defensive,  till  time  to 
go  into  winter  quarters. 

Gustavus  continued  for  twelve  months  to  do  stout  battle 
with  Russia,  and,  though  with  veiy  insufficient  forces, 
threatened  the  very  capital  of  that  country.  A  little  sup- 
port by  England,  Prussia,  and  HoUand,  would  have  enabled 
Sweden  to  regain  its  territories  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  to  curb  the  power  of  Russia,  and  to  assume  that 
station  in  the  north  which  is  essentially  necessary  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  These  countries,  however,  had  not  the 
Btatesmanship  to  see  this,  or  the  good  feeling  to  effect  it,  and 
we  must  leave  Gustavus  to  struggle  on  ak>ne  whilst  we  trace 
other  events. 

Tba  emnerar  Joaenk  of  Anatxia  had  returned  from  the 


campaign  of  1788  against  Turkey  greatly  diagrined,  and 
with  fiuit-failing  health.  Had  he  been  wise,  he  would  have  ac- 
ceptea  uie  overtures  for  peace  made  to  him  by  the  sultan,  and 
have  sp^xt  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  existence  in  tran- 
quillity. But  his  ambitious  and  persuasive  ally,  Catherine, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  make  another  effort.  He  mustered 
fresh  troops.  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were 
marched  against  the  Turkish  frontier,  early  in  the  year  of 
1789,  in  different  diviaiona  The  chief  ccnnmand  was  con- 
fided to  marshal  Haddick,  a  very  old  man,  with  the  witty 
prince  de  Ligne  as  second  under  him.  The  duke  of  Saze 
Coburg,  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe,  and  luarBhal  Laudohn, 
also  now^  very  old,  took  each  their  separate  directions.  It 
was  a  circumstance  very  much  in  their  favour  that  the  able 
sultan,  Abdul  Hamet,  died  suddenly  in  April,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  Selim,  a  young,  rash,  and  unprincipled 
man.  The  acts  of  Selim,  in  murdering  and  dismissing  his 
father's  best  ministers  and  commanders,  and  the  unruly  con- 
dition of  the  janissaries,  rendered  Turkey  especially  open  to 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  Marshal  Laudohn,  supperting 
his  earlier  fame,  took  the  fortress  of  Gradiska,  and  stormed 
Belgrade.  But  this  was  not  accomplished  tUl  the  8th  of 
October,  and  an  attempt  was  then  made  to  reduce  Orsova, 
but  tfaia  failed.  Coburg  and  Suvaroff  having  joined,  wtm  a 
great  victory  over  the  new  vizier,  Martinitzi,  in  Wallachia, 
on  the  22nd  of  September,  and  the  remains  of  the  Turkish 
army  retired  to  the  paaa  of  Shiunla,  on  the  Balkan  monn- 
tains.  Potemkin,  on  his  part,  had  greatly  increased  his 
forces  after  the  reduction  of  Oczakoff,  and  after  a  desperate 
resistance  took  Bender,  funoosfor  ihe  abode  of  Charles  XU., 
of  Sweden,  aftor  the  battle  of  Pnkava.  Befoe  winter,  the 
Baaiaaaliad  Mide  a  decided  prognaa  in  their  inroads  ido 
the  Tiakiab  donniaaa  OS  tlie  Red  Sea.  Xhey  had  gained 
pnanwinti  of  BialpigBDd^or  Aokenna8Ba,attfceHioirthef  the 
DiuMcr;  of  Seglia  Hora,  an  ibe  northern  banks  of  the 
Daai^  and  of  other  plaoea  on  the  Black  Sea.  They  had 
alao  extended  their  frontier  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  they  had  actually  reduced  every  important  place  be- 
tween the  Bug  and  Dniester  and  that  river.  Had  Catherine 
had  a  sufficient  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  Constantinople  might 
have  trembled  for  its  safety. 

But  Catherine's  ally,  Joseph,  was  fast  sinking,  and  his 
mortal  sun  was  going  down  amid  storm  clouds,  all  collected 
by  his  reckless  disregard  to  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  great 
reformer  as  he  desired  to  be.    He  had  wantonly  invaded 
the  ancient  constitution  of  Hungary,  just  as  his  succesBore 
of  our  time  have  done ;  and  the  high-spirited  and  martial 
Hungarians  had  expressed  their  determination  not  to  submit 
to  it.    They  inristed  that  he  should  restore  the  regalia  of 
their  ancient  kingdom,  which  he  had  carried  off  ttom  Bud*, 
the  old  capital,  and  where  the  Austrian  emperors,  as  kings  of 
Hungary,  were  always  expected  to  be  crowned,  and  to  take 
the  oath  to  observe  the  constitution.    The  Turks,  already  ia 
poasesaiou  of  the  Banat  of  Temeswar,  invited  their  affian«i 
offering  to  assist  them  in  driving  out  the  Austrians,  aw 
establishing  their  independence.    Joseph,  alarmed  at  tn» 
prospect,  made  haste  to  avert  the  danger  by  conceding  the 
restoration  of  the  Hungarian  constitution,  and  of  ^^^ 
galia ;  and  the  generous  Hungarians  were  at  once  »PP***7 

But  far  different  was  the  iame  of  the  trouUea  with  hii 
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■Flemish  subjects,  which,  with  an  nnaccountablQ  folly  and 
absence  of  good  faith,  be  had  again  excited,  though  he 
Jhad  appeared  to  concede  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
.i2niverait]r  of  Louvaine,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  generaL  He  recalled  count  Murray  as  too  lenient, 
And  sent  into  the  Netherlands  count  Trantmansdorff  as 
governor,  and  general  Dalton,  a  hot  and  brutal  Iziahmaa,  as 
eommando:.  He  ordesed  the  profoBors  of  theology  at  Lou- 
yaine  to  give  way  to  the  emperor's  refbrma,  and,  as  they 
refused,  Dalton  turned  theox  oat  by  force,  shot  up  ^e 
colleges,  and  Joseph  sent  back  again  the  Grerman  professors, 
who  had  been  before  recalled,  to  appease  the  popular  indig- 
nation. But  the  colleges  remained  empty ;  not  a  student 
would  attend  the  classes  of  the  Germans.  As  the  volunteer 
oorps  had  disbanded  themselves,  in  reliance  on  the  emperor's 
wish,  Trautmansdorff  calculated  on  an  easy  compulsion  of 
the  people,  and  he  called  on  the  grand  councQ  at  Brussels  to 
enforce  the  decrees  of  the  emperor.  The  council  paid  no 
regard  to  the  order. 

The  people  having  collected  in  great  crowds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  oooncil-house,  Dalton  ordered  out  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  under  a  young  ensign,  to  patrol  the  streets, 
and  overawe  any  attempts  at  demonstrations  in  support  of 
the  coundL  The  yoong  ensign,  having  a  stone  flung  at 
him,  without  ftirthcar  ceremony  ordered  his  men  to  fire  into 
the  crowd,  and  six  persons  were  killed,  and  nmnbera  of 
others  wounded.  No  socmer  did  Jose;^  hear  of  this  radi 
and  cruel  act,  tiian  he  wrote  highly  approving  of  it,  and 
promoting  tiie  ensign.  The  people,  greatly  enraged,  rose  in 
the  different  tow9%  and  weane  attacked  by  the  imperial  troops, 
and  Mood  was  shed  in  voiioas  places.  Widi  his  nsoal  dis- 
regard to  eonaeqiMDeai,  Joseph  was  at  this  moment  endea- 
vooring  to  saisft  a  lotai  in  tiie  ]Rether]aids,  to  enable  faim  to 
carry  on  the  wat  afatnst  Turkej.  But  this  condact  com- 
pletdLy  qmAed  ail  hope  of  it ;  not  a  man  of  capital  would 
advance  a  stiw.  TnMtananadafff  coirtfamcd  i»  threaten  the 
people,  sad  Dalton  WM  ready  to  SBMKite  hb  most  kar^  oxdoBS. 
It  was  determined  to  favsak  jxp  the  uiiifswity  of  Antwerp  as 
that  of  Loundne  kad  been  broken  up ;  and  mi  tiie  4tk  «f 
August,  1788,  troops  were  drawn  up,  and  cMUHm  piniled 
in  the  public  square,  to  keep  down  tiie  popidace,  whibt  the 
professors  were  turned  into  the  streets,  and  the  college  doors 
locked.  Here  there  occurred  an  attack  on  the  unarmed 
people,  as  wanton  as  that  which  took  place  at  Brussels,  and 
no  less  than  thirty  or  forty  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  great  numbers  wounded.  This  massacre  of  Antwerp, 
as  it  was  called,  roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole  Nether- 
lands, and  was  heard  with  horror  by  all  Europe.  The  monks 
and  professors  who  had  been  turned  out  became  objects  of 
?ympathy,  even  to  those  who  regarded  with  wonder  and  con- 
tempt their  bigotry  and  superstition.  But  Joseph,  engaged 
in  his  miserable  and  disgraceful  war  against  the  Tttrks,  sent 
to  Dalton  his  warmest  approval  of  what  he  called  these 
vigorous  measures.  He  appeared  as  forgetftil  of  ^e  past 
history  of  these  Netherlanders  as  he  was  unmindfld  of  what 
was  passing  in  France,  where  the  masses  were  up  in  liie 
wildest  revolution,  and  scores  of  enthusiastic  apostles  of  the 
few  principles  of  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality,  were 
flying  about  in  all  directions,  and  spreading  a  ferment  that 
threatened  destruction  to  all  the  ancient  conditions  of  things. 


These  propagandists  most  ghidly  observed  the  state  of  afi&tirs 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  spread  themselves  through  its  cities, 
preaching  up  equality  of  human  rights,  but  keeping  a  pru- 
dent silence  about  the  {mnciples  of  atheism  and  materialism, 
which  formed  as  essestial  a  part  of  their  philosophy, 

Jo6e|di,  in  the  face  of  these  things,  passed  an  edict  seques- 
trating all  the  abbeys  in  Brabant.  The  states  of  Brabant 
therefore  refiisad  the  voting  of  anysofasidies^  and  Joseph, 
irritated  to  deeper  hKndnesa,  determined  to  abolish  the  great 
charter  entitled  the  Joyetue  Entree^  so  called  because  granted 
on  the  entry  of  Philip  the  Good  into  Brussels,  and  on  which 
nearly  all  their  privileges  rested.  To  compel  them  to  vote  a 
permanent  subsidy,  the  military  surrounded  the  states  of 
Haioault,  forcibly  dissolved  their  sitting,  and  then  calling  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  states  of  Brabant,  Trautmans- 
dorff ordered  them  to  pass  an  act  sanctioning  such  a  subsidy. 
But  the  deputies  remained  firm,  and  thereupon  the  Joyeuse 
Entree  was  annulled  by  proclamation,  and  the  house  of 
assembly  dissolved.  Joseph  vowed  that  he  would  extinguish 
the  rebellion  in  blood,  and  reduce  the  Netherlands  t^  the 
same  despotism  which  ruled  all  his  other  states,  except 
Hungary  and  the  TyroL 

Trautmansdorff  declared  that,  if  necessary,  forty  thousand 
troops  should  be  marched  into  the  country;  but  this  was  an 
empty  boast,  for  Joseph  had  so  completely  engaged  his  army 
against  Turkey,  that  he  could  only  send  a  thousand  men  into 
the  Nethcriands.  On  the  contrary,  the  French  revolutionists 
ofl^ed  the  opprtaacd  NetherUmds  speedy  aid,  and  the  duke 
d' Aremberg,  the  archbishop  of  Malines,  and  other  noUes  and 
dignitaries  <rf  the  dimch,  met  at  Breda,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  and  paoclaimed  thsmadfes  the  l^gitinuite  as- 
sflBibly  of  the  states  ef  Bntent.  Tb^  soit  the  plainest 
vemoDstrances  to  tiie  sniperor,  daekiriiiy  tiat  mkn  he  im- 
mediatdy  repealed  his  artaitm^  sdinta,  and  RStOBsd  their 
great  chartsv,  tiiey  wonkl  mmmt  dwr  cigirtB  bf  tbs  sword. 
In  proof  of  tiMse  bemg  ■>  saq^  vansts,  the  militia  and 
Tohmteen  again  ftvw  to  ansk  Scarody  a  month  had  passed 
after  the  rqpeal  of  the  Jopmm  Entrse  befoe  a  nnmber  of 
mMkmi  htd  t§km  pbns  Vstwia^  tlfee»  eitizm  soldiers  and 
tlie  impoial  troQ|«.  ia  Ilrkaiioiit,  Lomnaine,  Antwerp, 
and  Mons,  bhx)d  was  shed ;  at  Diest,  the  patriots,  led  on  by 
the  monks,  drove  out  the  troops  and  the  magistrates. 
Dalton  and  Trautmansdorff,  instead  of  fulfilling  their 
menace,  appeared  paralysed. 

Numbers  of  persons  fled  firom  the  different  towns  to  the 
flrontiers  of  Holland ;  trade  became  stagnant,  manufactories 
stood  empty;  the  whole  country  began  to  assume  a  melan- 
choly and  ruinous  aspect.  Many  of  the  refugees  formed 
into  revolutionary  clubs  by  French  emissaries,  were  prepared 
not  merely  to  oppose  Joseph's  despotism,  but  all  monarchical 
government  whatever.  A  powerftil  body  of  these  placed 
themselves  under  the  leadership  of  Vander  Noot,  a  kwyer, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  plenipotentiary  agent  of  the  people 
of  Brabant;  and  of  Vander  Mensch,  an  officer  who  had 
served  in  the  seven  years'  war,  who  was  made  their  com- 
mander-in-chief. Tliese  two  men  were  in  league  with  the 
new  assembly  of  Breda,  and  issued  their  proclamations. 
These  Trautmansdorff  caused  to  be  burnt  by  the  execu- 
tioner. The  patriots  in  Brussels  who  sympathised  with 
those  in  arms  were,  inany  of  them,  arrested ;  the  citizens 
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were  disarmed,  the  fortifications  strengthened  by  palisades, 
and  every  means  of  defence  resorted  to. 

But  in  October  the  patriots  of  Breda  surprised  the  forts 
of  Lillo  and  Liefenskoeck,  on  the  Scheldt.  Dalton  dis- 
patched general  Schroder  with  a  strong  force,  who  retook 
the  forts;  but  on  Schroder's  venturing  to  enter  Turn- 
hout,  after  the  insurgents,  a  body  of  three  thousand  of 
them,  under  Yander  Mersch,  armed  with  pitchforks, 
bludgeons,  and  staves,  attacked  and  drove  him  out.  Ge- 
neral Bender,  who  had  been  dispatched  against  the  insur- 


tyranny  and  injustice;   they  proclaimed  their  entire  inde- 
pendence, and  ordered  a  levy  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

Trautmansdorff  now  hastened  tO  conciliate  in  earliest. 
He  issued  two-and-twenty  separate  proclamations,  made 
all  kinds  of  fedr  promises,  restored  the  arms  of  the  citizens, 
and  liberated  the  imprisoned  patriots.  But  it  was  tco 
late.  The  insurgents,  under  Yander  Mersch,  were  fast 
advancing  towards  Brussels,  and  Dalton  marched  out  to 
meet  them ;  but  he  was  confounded  by  the  appearance  oi 
their   numbers,    and   entered   into  an  armistice  of  ten 
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gents  at  Tirlemont,  was  driven  out  in  the  same  maimer. 
General  Arberg  was  compelled  to  retreat  behind  the  Scheldt, 
and  the  people  were  victorious  in  Louvaine,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
Ostend,  and  most  towns  of  the  district.  Both  Joseph  and 
his  governor  and  commander  in  the  Netherlands  now  fell 
into  the  utmost  alann.  The  news  which  Marie  Antoinette 
sent  from  Paris  to  her  imperial  brother,  only  rendered  this 
consternation  the  greater.  Joseph,  with  that  sudden  revul- 
sion which  he  had  manifested  on  other  occasions,  after 
equally  astonishing  rashness,  now  issued  a  conciliatory  pro- 
clamation, offering  to  redress  all  grievances  on  the  condition 
of  their  laying  down  their  arms.  But  the  Netherlanders 
were  not  likely  to  trust  any  such  promises  of  Joseph  after 
former  experience.  On  the  20th  of  November  the  states  of 
Flanders  assumed  the  title  of  the  High  and  Mighty  States ; 
they  declared  the  emperor  to  have  forfeited  the  crown  by 


days.  But  this  did  not  stop  the  progress  of  inBUirectiou 
in  Brussels.  There  the  people  rose,  and  resolved  to  oj«o 
the  gates  to  their  compatriots  without.  The  womea  anJ 
children  tore  up  the  palisades,  and  leveled  the  entrench- 
ments. The  population  assumed  the  national  cocki^^^' 
and  the  streets  resounded  with  the  cries  of  ^*  Long  live  ^ 
patriots!"  "Long  live  Yander  Noot!"  Dalton  retreatev' 
into  Brussels,  but  found  no  security  there.  The  solditf^ 
began  to  desert.  The  people  attacked  those  who  stood  t« 
their  colours,  and  Dalton  was  glad  to  secure  his  retreat  by  ^ 
capitulation.  In  a  few  days,  the  insurgents  from_,  Brcu. 
entered,  Trautmonsdorff  having  withdrawn  at  their  a] 
proach,  and  the  new  federal  union  of  the  Netherlands  vra 
completely  established.  The  state  of  Luxemburg  was  ili 
only  one  yet  remaining  to  Joseph,  and  thither  Dalto" 
retired  with  his  forces,  five  thousand  in  number. 
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But  Josepli  \lid  not  live  to  see  the  full  extent  of  the 
alienation  of  the  Netherlands.  lie  had  dispatched  count 
Cobcnzol  to  BrusaL'Ls  on  the  failure  of  TrautmansdorCs 
cfToi  ts.  Cobenzel  was  an  able  diplomatist,  but  all  his  offers 
were  treated  with  indifference.  On  the  kit  day  of  1789 
the  states  of  Brabant,  in  jpmtsoae  of  the  citizens  of  Brnasels, 
fiv^ore  to  stand  by  their  new  freedom-^HW  act  which  was 
received  by  the  acclamations  of  the  assembled  ciowds.  They 
soon  after  ratified  their  league  with  the  other  states,  and 
were  in  active  negouation  with  the  revolutionisti  of  France 
for  mutual  defence.  On  the  20th  of  Febrmry  Joseph 
expired,  leaving  a  prospect  full  of  troubles  to  bis  brother 
Leopold,  the  new  emperor, 
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who  preached  up  the  equality  of  the  human  race,  had  brokeu 
through  their  ancient  subserviency,  and  were  pulling  do^Tu 
all  the  old  coiMtitoled  pow«n,  all  ranks  and  distinctions. 
with  a  rapidity  and  a  ferodty  whidi  riectrified  the  \fbol 
world.  Th^  had  desttoyed  tlie  gnat  ilate  prison,  tlir 
Baitifie ;  they  had  btooght  the  king  and  qaeea  in  triompK 
firom  Yenainef  to  Park,  where  they  k^  then  m  the  pahce 
of  the  Tnilflrifli  aa  mere  state  pciaoiMn,  aad^  by  i^  agen;} 
of  the  IfatiQiial  Aasembly,  were  proeeediag  to  fkfll  more 
stantltiig  deedk  Already  tiwy  had  deoreed  tet  oiden  and 
titles  oi  BobfUty  shoidd  eeaae ;  abeady  t^  had  eompellt-l 
the  noUes  and  the  dignified  ckxiff  to  take  tiwir  placa  in 
the  aHembly  with  Ae  commons ;  ahna^  they  had  eooflacateu 
the  property  of  the  <dergy,  and  the  plite  of  liw  chardia- 
had  abolished  the  old  ^rnicni  of  the  hiagdom  into  pru- 
viaeea,  and  divided  Frvnee  into  eigfatf  departmeati.  The. 
had  taken  from  the  king  the  title  of  the  ^*  King  of  Fianoe. 
aadgivmhimthatof  the  ^'Kingof  ttttFnBeh,''ptepsntGr; 
to  leaTiog  him  neither  a  crown  nor  a  head  to  wear  it.  T- 
enable  the  reader  to  comprehend,  in  some  d^;ne,  iSbe  cub^> 
of  this  fierce  and  frightful  phenomenon,  we  must  take  a  brid 
reiraapective  glance  at  the  paet  history  and  constitution  < :' 
France,  and  at  the  character  of  the  pec^e. 

The  French  people  had,  throi^  their  whole  history,  nertr 
acquired  any  oonstitational  Iih«ty.  We  have  seen  how,  I 
our  own  aoontry,  the  comrnona  had  gradual^  aanmed . 
sabstantial  pUuse  in  the  kgndatifv  life  of  the  nation.  Bm^ 
steacBly  and  strongly,  the  coanoaa  oC  England  have,udeei 
beoome  tiie  chief  power  in  the  stets.  In  fbA  hone  ct 
oommons,  all  the  great  qnestions  of  ntem  and  enfranchise- 
ment hare  arisen,  and  there  chiefly  bean  fi>n^  oat.  ihm 
the  eoanaonweallii,  the  oommons  oon^letely  eztmguishedtli.: 
boose  dt  peers  and  the  crown.  Alter  that,  tiiough  the  noblu 
nwinagfHl  to  reintroduce  royalty,  tiie  oommons,  uniting  wiu 
the  peers,  drove  out  the  monarch  who  would  have  destrojFc^ 
the  popular  liberties,  and  fi^ed  the  general  freedom  on  a  nev 
and  firmer  basis  1^  the  Bill  of  Bights.  Sinoe  then,  tL: 
freedom,  the  popw,  and  die  wealth  of  the  nsB  of  tk 
nation  have  been  aonstantly  a^gmentiDg  mder  the  {mte:- 
tion  of  these  greafe  auiiatifliuiial  gnanantees. 

But  very  dtfisMst  was  Urn  can  in  France.  TheTntcl. 
yaople  are,  lor  the  moat  fart,  n  Cdtic  race.  WUh  tbt 
einqrtften  oi  fta  fao|ile  dt  Honuiidf,  $mA  a  eertaia  iaCw '^ 
of  German  blood  thm^  the  Fkanhs,  they  am  shioii 
whoUy  of  the  Celtic  fijanty,  WfOf,  awitabk,  pnne  tsfifid 
tmdhle  ffndty  and  maanore,  hut  iriioUy,  to  hr  sa  tiiou 
hialoiiy  y^  demonstrates,  inoapahle  d  s^-govenment,  ai^- 
of  «w  nnnntenanoa  of  soaUand  vdUniy^<' 


At  the  period  at  whieh  we  are  now  arrived,  Fraaoe  was  in 
a  state  of  the  wUdeat  and  most  awful  contnfaion.  A  ns«o- 
lution  had  lm>ken  ont,  more  tenible  and  teioas  Aan  had 
ever  yet  appeared  in  the  hiatocy  of  natioes.  The  French 
people,  so  long  trodden  down  by  their  princes,  their  aristo- 
cracy, and  their  clergy,  and  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
wretchedness  and  of  ignorant  brutality,  almost  unparalleled, 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  distresses  of  the  impoverished 
government,  and  encouraged  by  a  new  race  of  philosophers, 


the  namm  of 

in  FiMsh  hmtory,  *»F^''^ 
19  to  the  tune  of  the  BasiMionar  ia»,hadlit<it<irii^ 

eoMninthem.  It  w^  on»  hs  tiio  ainiim  i^imrni  tb: 
the  time  dtait,  or  esnmmi,  aviaasaA  a*  aB,  and  tb«e  in 

saeha  hmnUeandecinbMalflhape  aato  #mlhem  nore^ 

infloonee.    IMr  hniMm  ww  tn  TO*a  nDsm^,  and  not  t. 

legisbte.    The  power  d  the  eron,  mdaed,  hr  surpass-' 

the  power  of  the  statre-genend  m  liieir  ooltective  capa^-r 
and  they  were  rarely  caUed  together  except  to  sanction  &*'i- 
extraordinary  measures  which  the  difficulties  of  the  w^- 
reign  rendered  necessary  for  them. 
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The  very  earHest  eren  of  these  statoB-genend  took  place 
only  in  1S02 ;  and  then,  ioBtead  of  haTing  their  separate 
l&ouBea,  lilce  oar  pariiameai)  they  all  sate  together,  thus 
Spying  the  tvo  otdm  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  the  jweTa- 
Icnce  oyer  the  oonuDOOt.  StiU  the  commons  did  not  omit  to 
seize  &yoniable  opportuaitieB  to  demand  redress  of  griev- 
ances, and  the  conoessioA  of  jnst  rights ;  but  they  never 
displayed  the  mM±  and  temperate  q>irit  of  the  English 
commons,  wUeh  yroukl  hafe  enabled  them  to  gain  perma- 
nently their  object ;  but  th^  fell  to  butchering  and  massa- 
creing  the  upper  classes,  and  oontinnaUy  lost  everything 
again. 

Thus,  when  iik»  danphiw,  after  the  battle  of  Poictieni, 
-which  left  king  John  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  English^ 
called  the  states-general  together  to  demand  moneys  for  the 
ransom  of  his  father,  and  £»  the  relief  of  the  humbled 
government,  the  states  demanded  a  full  redress  of  griev- 
ances before  granting  the  sapplies.  These  must  have  been 
conceded,  and  the  grieyaneeswere  enormona;  bat  the  states 
fell  to  qoanelling  and  maancreing  each  other,  and  the 
dauphin  iras  compelled  to  (fismiss  tfaeoL  In  disnussing 
them,  however,  he  could  not  dismiss  his  neceaaities;  and,  on 
calling  them  together  in  the  spring  of  1357,  the  demands 
were  renewed  and  complied  with.  But,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  great  rerolntion  whkdi  we  are  about  to  narrate,  this 
excitable  people  did  not  know  where  to  stop.  Instead  of 
being  satMed  with  its  proper  advantages,  its  leaden  in  l^e 
states,  Stephen  MaDcel,  the  Preivdt  des  Marchands,  and  Rc^rt 
le  Coq,  made  the  nwat  nnwarrantaUe  attempts  on  Hie  rights 
of  the  nobles  and  of  the  oaown.  These  were  resisted,  and 
led  to  the  most  sanguinary  mavaeres  and  confliotB.  Marcel 
f  onned  a  league  with  the  king  of  Navane,  who  wirald  fiiin 
have  snatdied  the  goverament  from  his  brother-in-law,  the 
danpMn,  naudend  two  of  the  oonrtiers  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  dauphin,  and,  seising  the  person  of  the  danphin, 
exhibited  han  as  a  prisoner  to  the  eznlting  mob  of  Paris. 
Marcel  took  possMBion  of  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  but  was 
2soon  after  bnteberad  faimflelf ;  and  these  ewuts  introduced 
that  terrible  oondition  of  anarchy  called  the  Jacquerie^  in 
which  the  peof^  both  in  town  and  conntry,  rose  against  the 
upper  daases,  and  massacred  their  loids  and  their  families 
with  imheard  of  atraclties,  bwcnt  their  mansions,  and 
ravaged  their  estates,  in  their  turn  to  be  attacked,  hnnted 
ilovm,  and  exterminated  by  tibe  aristocmcy. 

Similar  scenes  were  enadad  in  IddO,  twenty-two  years 
later,  wben  Gharies  VI.  was  a  minor,  and  his  undes  called 
together  the  stata-geneEaL  The  same  dnmands  of  redress 
were  made,  aikd  in  pari  conoeded;  bat  the  same  bloody 
fury  again  poaseBsed  tham,  and  the  MaiUotins,  or  Kailetera, 
of  Paris,  who  besft  oat  peopled  beains  with  wooden  clubs ; 
and  the  TnehiDS,  or  poasanln,  in  the  country,  committed 
the  most  fri^ful  mnawtfnw  Again  in  1413,  tfas  states- 
general  being  called  together  when  Charles  VL  was  afflicted 
with  insanity,  the  people,  instead  of  sentriag  their  privilegeB 
l:>y  fimmesB  and  wisdkm,  beoke  out  nnder  Catocfaa,  a  batcher ; 
and,  under  the  name  of  Catodwens,  insistod,  amidst  blood 
and  rapine,  on  dominaering  over  the  azistooraey  and  crown. 
The  country,  at  the  same  time,  was  rent  to  pieces  by  the 
factions  of  the  BomgoignoDil  and  Armagnacs;  and,  such  j 
was  the  gensBal  aoaxdiy  and  honor,  that  oar  Henry  Y. ! 


justified  his  invasion  of  France  by  exclaiming,  **  God  has 
led  me  hither  by  the  hand  to  punish  the  sins  of  this  land, 
and  to  reign  in  it  like  a  king.  There  is  now  no  king,  no 
government,  no  law  in  France ! " 

Charles  VIII.,  in  1483,  assembled  the  states-general  at 
Tours,  and  there  introduced  the  innovation  of  resolving  the 
three  orders,  not  into  three  chambors,  but  into  six  nations, 
according  to  the  original  nations  of  Old  France.  In  these 
nations,  however,  the  three  orders  continued  to  sit  together. 
In  1558  Henry  n.  introduced  a  fourth  estate  into  the  states- 
general,  called  L'Etat  de  la  Justice,  the  members  of  it  conv 
sieting  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  country.  The  last 
time  that  a  states-general  was  convened  previous  to  that  of 
1789,  was  by  Louis  XIII. ;  but  tiiis  monarch  took  care 
that  the  pec^le  skoold  derive  no  benefit  from  their  assem- 
bling. The  moment  they  prepared  to  present  demands  of 
reform,  he  dismissed  them,  and  Louis  XIV.  never  called 
them  together  at  all.  He  declared,  "  L'etat  c'est  moi !  *' 
^^  I  am  the  state ;  '^  and  he  and  his  successors  ruled  as  they 
pleased,  only  making  a  show  of  consulting  parliaments. 

These  parliamoits— which  appear  only  first  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Louis  IX.,  in  the  thirteenth  c^tury — 
did  not  indude  a  representation  of  the  people  at  all.  The 
members  were  merdy  summoned  by  the  crown  at  its  own 
dictation  and  discretion,  and  were  mginaily  almost  entirely 
sdeeted  from  tbe  clergy.  By  degrees,  the  clergy  gave  way 
to  lawyers,  and  the  parkment  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  more 
extensive  royal  eouodl,  the  chief  business  of  which  was  to 
register  the  royal  decrees.  Some  of  these  dec'^ees  were 
amongst  the  most  disgraoefhl  fiicts  in  French  history.  The 
parHament  of  Paris  registered  the  edict  establishing  the  in- 
quisition, and  those  which  condemned  to  death,  as  Protes- 
tants, Anne  du  Bourg  and  admiral  Coligny,  which  sanc- 
tioned the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the 
(nassacre  of  St.  Bartholemew.  When  a  w^ak  monarch  or 
a  woman  was  at  the  head  of  government,  these  parliaments 
often  became  very  presuming  and  refractory,  and  then  what 
were' called  Ut$  de  jti9tice  and  stances  royales  were  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  compd  them  to  obedience.  There  were 
special  visitations  of  the  parliaments  by  the  sovereign, 
attended  by  the  priooes  of  the  blood,  the  peers  of  the  realm, 
and  the  chief  of  the  clergy,  including  cardinals,  aTchbishops, 
and  bishops,  besides  the  great  officers  of  the  state--alto- 
gdther  a  great  and  imposing  train— supported  by  whom,  the 
king'oompelled  ^e  pariiament  to  register  the  decrees  which 
he  had  submitted  to  them.  Such  monarehs  as  Louis  XIV., 
however,  had  no  need  of  Uts  de  justice — his  word  was  enough ; 
and,  on  one  oeeasioQ,  hearing,  whilst  hunting  at  Vincenoes, 
that  the  pariiament  hesitated  to  register  some  edict  or  other, 
he  rode  off  to  Paris,  and,  entering  their  chamber  in  his 
boots  and  spurs,  and  with  his  hunting-dress  on,  and  his 
hunting-knife  at  his  side,  put  an  end  to  their  ddiberatioos. 
Louis  XV.,  who  had  not  the  vigour  of  his  predecessor,  was 
compelled  twice  to  banidi  them ;  but  Louis  XVI.  recalled 
them,  and  found  them  tolerably  submissive  till  1785. 

Besides  the  states-general  of  Paris  and  ihe  pariiament  of 
Paris,  there  were  also  provincial  states-general  and  pro- 
vincial parliaments ;  and  there  was  also  what  was  called  the 
assembly  of  notables.  This  body  was  (mly  called  together 
on  rare  occanons,  in  crises  of  nariicidar  embarrassment. 
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They  were,  as  the  name  implies,  *'  men  of  note  "  and  dis- 
tinction for  rank,  ability,  and  wisdom,  who  were  called 
together  as  a  temporary  council,  to  offer  their  advice  to  the 
crown,  bat  possessing  no  legislatire  or  execntiye  functions. 
Such  an  assembly  appears  only  to  have  been  suounoned  firom 
time  to  time  in  the  history  of  France,  previously  to  1789 — 
namely,  in  1558  and  1596,  in  1617  and  1626.  This  concise 
sketch  of  the  legislative  and  governmental  institutions  of 
France  may  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  events 
which  were  now  taking  place  in  1789. 

The  reigning  monarch,  Louis  XYL,  was  a  very  amiable 
and  well-disposed  monarch,  weak  and  yielding  in  character, 
bat  who,  under  a  constitution  like  that  of  England,  might 
liave  lived  and  died  a  beloved  and  popular  prince.  He  was 
of  a  domestic  and  unambitious  character,  fond  of  mechanic 
arts,  and  an  excellent  locksmith,  but  by  no  means  under- 
standing how  to  restore  the  disordered  mechanism  of  his 
government  and  kingdom.  He  had  married  Marie  An- 
toinette, the  daughter  of  the  great  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria,  and  sister  to  Joseph  II.,  a  princess  of  great  beauty, 
and  accomplishments,  of  most  engaging  manners,  but  with 
a  love  of  gaiety  and  pleasure  which,  amid  a  people  suffer- 
ing the  intensest  misery,  led  to  suspicions  of  her  virtue, 
which  were,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  most  un- 
founded, but,  at  that  crisis,  most  fatal. 

Louis  HYL  had  inherited  a  kingdom  crushed  under  the 
maladministrations,  the  corruptions,  and  the  wild  military 
ambition  of  ages.  The  people,  possessing  no  real  voice  in 
the  legislature,  and  incapable,  from  their  ignorance  and  im- 
petuosity, of  prudently  obtaining  one  when  circumstances 
put  it  within  their  reach,  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
\rretclio.lnes8  and  demoralisation  inconceivable.  No  man 
had  done  more  to  produce  this  result  than  Louis  XIV.,  Le 
Grande  Monarque,  as  the  French,  in  their  foolish  vanity, 
delighted  to  style  him.  By  endeavouring  to  exterminate 
protestantism^  not  only  in  France  but  throughout  Europe, 
and  surroimded  only  by  cardinals  and  priests,  he  had  driven 
from  his  own  territories  and  from  the  Netherlands  thousands 
of  weavers  and  other  artificers,  with  their  trades,  to  increase 
the  wealth  and  glory  of  free  England.  He  had  involved 
himself  in  wars  with  England,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
which  for  awhile  were  successful,  and  witnessed  with  accla- 
mation by  his  people,  but  which,  through  the  exertions  of 
William  of  Orange,  of  Marlborough,  and  Eugene,  eventually 
overwhelmed  France  with  ruin,  poverty,  and  misery  in- 
calculable. This  heritage  of  woe  descended  to  his  suc- 
cessors, and  was  only  increased  by  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
the  profligate  regent  Orleans  and  the  feeble  sway  of  Louis 
XV.  It  went  down  with  a  tenfold  force  fifom  the  moral 
depravity  and  mental  darkness  which  Le  Grand  Mo|iarque 
had  perpetuated  by  his  suppression  of  all  freedom  of 
religious  inquiry.  We  have  had  to  relate  the  terrible 
dragonades  by  which  he  sought  to  massacre  the  whole  race 
of  protestants,  under  the  name  of  Huguenots,  and  especially 
his  frightful  extermination  of  the  Cevennois,  whom,  for 
years,  he  pursued  with  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Yillars  and  others  of  his  ablest 
generals.  Had  protestantism  been  permitted  to  take  its 
natural  course,  it  would  undoubtedly  so  have  enlightened, 
ennobled,  and  tempered  the  French  people,  that  no  such 


scene  of  diabolical  fury  and  carnage  as  the  BevolutioDof 
1789  could  ever  have  taken  place.  But  all  real  aodactivt 
religious  inquiry  and  influence  were  crushed.  Then 
remained  a  nominal  hierarchy,  administering  the  outlaid 
rites  of  the  Romish  church,  but  perpetuating  the  looral 
darkness  of  the  people  as  a  system.  The  nobility  and  the 
clergy  possessed  all  the  property,  and  power,  and  prinleg ; 
in  the  country,  and  the  people  sank  bwer  and  lover  in 
indigence  and  vice,  till  it  was  clear  that  nothing  but  some 
terriflc  tempest  of  human  passion  and  vengeance  could  cltar 
the  land  of  its  miseries  and  tyrannies. 

Thiers  has  presented  us  with  the  following  picture  of  ih 
condition  of  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  gr^t 
crisis: — ^^This  condition,  both  political  and  eooBomica!. 
was  intolerable.    There  was  nothing  but  privil^e—^-n- 
vil^es  invested  in  individuals,  in  classes,  in  towns,  i: 
provinces,  and  even  in  trades  and  professions.    Eveiythit,"  | 
contributed  to  check  industry  and  the  natural  genios  d  I 
man.    All  the  dignities  of  the  state,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  an:  | 
military,  were  exclusively  reserved  to  certain  classes,  and  ii 
those  classes  to  certain  individuals.    No  man  conid  take  r 
a  profession  without  certain  titles  and  a  compliance  witt 
certain  pecuniary  conditions.    Even  the  graces  and  faror 
of  the  crown  were  converted  into  £Eknuly  property,  eo  tlir 
the  king  could  scarcely  exercise  his  own  judgment,  or  giv 
any  preference.    Almost  the  only  liberty  left  to  the  soreraf 
was  that  of  making  pecuniary  gifts ;  and  he  had  beenredo^ 
to  the  necessity  of  disputing  with  the  duke  of  Coigny  f : 
the  abolition  of  a  useless  place.    Everything,  then,  was  nafi- 
immovable  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  everywter: 
these  few  resisted  the  many  who  had  been  despoiled.  U 
burdens  of  the  state  weighed  on  one  class  only.  The  nobl^'' 
and  the  clergy  possessed  about  two-thirds  of  the  landed  pK>- 
perty ;  the  other  third,  possessed  by  the  people,  paid  tax-^ 
to  the  king,  a  long  list  of  feudal  droits  to  the  noblesse,  tith*  < 
to  the  clergy,  and  had,  moreover,  to  support  the  devastation^ 
committed  by  the  noble  sportsmen  and  by  their  game.   It* 
taxes  npo;i  consumption  pressed  upon  the  great  moltitode. 
and  consequently  upon  the  people.    The  collection  of  te 
imposts  was  managed  in  an  unfair  and  irritating  mannff 
the  seigneurs,  or  lords  of  the  soil,  left  long  arrears  with  im- 
punity ;  but  the  people,  upon  any  delay  in  paying,  wer^* 
harshly  treated,  arrested,  and  condenmed  to  pay  in  their 
persons,  in  default  of  mon^  or  produce.    The  people,  thoe- 
fore,  nourished  vnth  their  labour  and  defended  with  their 
blood  the  higher  cl^^ses  of  society,  without  being  able  tc 
procure  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  themselves.   The  bour- 
geoisie, or  towns-people,  or  body  of  citizens,  i^dufltnons. 
educated,  less  miserable  than  the  people,  could,  nevertheless, 
obtain  none  of  the  advantages  to  which  they  had  a  ri^' 
to  aspire,  seeing  it  was  their  industry  that  enriched,  tf 
their  talenta  that  adorned  the  kingdom.     Public  justice 
administered  in  some  provinces  by  seigneurs,  in  the  rm 
jurisdiction  by  magistrates,  who  bought  their  places.  ^^ 
slow,  often  partial,  always  ruinously  expensive,  and,  abo^ 
all,  atrocious  in  criminal  proceedings.    Personal  liberty  '^- 
violated  by  kttres  de  cachet^  the  liberty  of  the  p«ss  ^: 
royal  censors." 

The  people,  thus  oppressed  throng  long  ages,  grovxid  ^^ 
the  dust,  plunged  in  the  groBsat  ignonaice  by  oi^lect^ 
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rather,  by  snppreaeion  of  all  true  Christian  teaofaing,  of  all 
education,  brutaliied  by  contempt  and  harshnees  in  thoie 
above  thein,  were  ripe  for  an  outburst,  bat  wholly  incapa- 
citated for  any  rational  revolntion.    Hiat  revolulion,  when 
it  came,  must  of  neceaeity  be  one  of  blood  and  horror,  a 
fierce  rerenge,  knowing  no  reBtndnte  of  conacienoe  or  know- 
ledge.   Whoever  has  read  carefhlly  this  history,  must  have 
seen  that,  in  all  ages,  the  outbreaks  of  the  French  people 
were  at  once  sanguinary,  lawless,  vrndictiye,  and  mingled 
with  the  most  revolting  features  of  levity  and  grimace. 
The  tremendous  atrocities,  frivolities  partaking  largely  of 
the  horrible,  and  fury  without  restraint  of  principle,  which 
astonished  the  world  in  the  revolution  of  1798,  were  only 
different  from  those  of  all  former  outbreaks,  in  that  they 
were  on  a  more  extended  scale.     The  character  of  the 
revolution    lay  in  the  character  of   the    IVench   people. 
Voltaire,  their  own  countryman,  described  the  Frenchman 
in  a  line,  **  half  monkey  and  half  tiger."    Those  elements  of 
tjie  grotesque  and  cruel  are  for  ever  mingled  in  French 
emeutes.    We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  popular  insurrec- 
tions of  England,  to  the  aflaira  of  Wat  Tjrler,  Jack  Straw, 
Kett  of  Norfolk,  and  to  the  scenes  of  the  civil  wars  of  king 
and  parliament,  to  perceive  the  essential  difference.    In  the 
commotions  of  our  most  ignorant  countrymen,  in  the  least 
civilised  times,  there  has  always  been  mingled  with  a  clearly- 
defined  public  object  an  absence  of  cruelty,  and  a  knowing 
at  what  point  to  stop.    In  the  French,  blood  once  drawn, 
all  the  tiger  broke  loose,  and  the  monkey  element  made  the 
furious  carnage  more  awfully  revolting. 

Never  was  there  more  urgent  cause. for  revolution,  and 
for  the  sweeping  away  of  a  thousand  tyrannies  and  intoler- 
able customs  and  laws,  than  in  France  at  this  time ;  but  the 
people  were  certain,  from  all  past  precedents,  to  abuse  and 
tyrannise ;  in  their  turn,  to  grow  more  furious  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  to  put  no  limits  to  their  destructive  instincts. 
Unfortunately,  there  were  none  of  the  classes  above  them 
qualified,  or  likely  to  take  part  with  them  for  any  just  and 
wise  end.  The  limits  of  necessary  change  were  sure  to  be 
ignored,  from  the  causes  already  stated;  but,  still  more 
unfortunately,  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  fer- 
menting mass  of  political  abuses,  pregnant  with  the  most 
unbounded  desolation. 

For  a  long  time  there  had  been  a  systematic  endeavour, 
by  the  wits  and  philosophers  of  France,  to  root  out  all  faith 
in  the  Christian  religion.  Voltaire,  Diderot,  D*Alembert, 
the  whole  clique  of  the  encyclopaedists,  Rousseau,  Con- 
dorcet,  and  numbers  of  others,  had  employed  every  weapon 
of  ridicule,  sarcasm,  and  argument  to  unchristianise  Europe. 
They  had  drawn  their  original  views  from  our  own  infidel 
writers,  Hobbes,  Tindal,  Hume,  &c.,  and  they  had  applied 
them  with  wonderfiil  effect  to  the  inhuman  and  putrid 
condition  of  France.  The  tales  of  Voltaire,  charged  with 
the  most  vile,  indecent,  and  insolent  mockeries  of  the  sacred 
writings,  the  Confesedons  and  Nouvelle  Heloise  of  Rousseau, 
had  penetrated  to  every  comer  of  France,  and  had  produced 
the  most  ruinous  effects.  The  grave  reasonii^  of  the  ency- 
clopaedists, and  the  Contrat  Sociale  of  Rousseau,  though  they 
did  not  reach  the  common  people  directly,  were  greedily 
imbibed  by  those  just  above  them,  who  were  soon  to  become  [ 
their  teachers,  and  from  whose  speeches  and  journals — the 


filming  yeast  of  pohtical  levelling— they  were  to  be  amply 
leavened  with  it  at  second  hand.     By  this  new  philosophy 
so  called,  every  ancient  principle  was  annihilated ;  every 
binding  and  social  force  was  destroyed,  and,  in  their  stead,  the 
Rights  of  Man,  and  the  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  of 
the  human  race,  were  preached  as  a  most  delectable  doctrine 
to  a  multitude  totally  destitute  of  every  motive  for  self 
restraint  and  every  sense  of  duty  towards  others.     Society, 
under  such  circumstances,  must  inevitably  bt^come  only  a 
scene  of  the  wildest  license ;  selfishness,  without  inward  law, 
was  set  free  from  all  outward  law,  and  the  result  must  be 
universal  destruction  of  the  old,  without  a  single  germ  of 
reconstruction  of  the  beneficial  or  the  wise  in  the  new.    The 
doctrine  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  in  a  multitude  without  know- 
ledge and  without  virtue,  could  only  be  the  doctrine  of  every 
man  seizing  whatever  he  could.     Carried  out  to  its  ultimate 
issue,  it  was  an  analytical  principle  which  must  throw  down 
and  divide  so  long  as  anything  was  tangible  and  divisible. 
True,  these  philosophers  and  soi-disant  philanthropists  dealt 
hurgely  in  certain  phrases,  such  as  brotherhood,  and  pur^ 
reason,  and  instincts  of  humanity ;  but  as  they,  at  the  same 
time,   asserted  the  mere  materiality  of  man,  and  treated 
spiritual  life  and  moral  responsibility  as  fables,  their  fine 
words  were  words  and  nothing  more,  possessing  no  more 
force  on  the  surface  of  the  raging  sea  of  excited  human 
passion,  than  the  foam  on  the  crest  of  the  ocean  surge. 
Christianity  once  dethroned,  the  only  religion  and  the  only 
philosophy  which  ever  opposed  and  d%nanded  the  annihila* 
tion  of  self  was  gone,  and  the  new  philosophy  became  only 
a  spectre  light  playing  over  a  charnel-house. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  the  French  people  fully  ex- 
posed them  to  the  poison  of  this  n«w  teaching.  They  had 
never  been  taught  the  real  truths  of  the  New  Testament ; 
they  had  never  been  permitted  to  make  acquaintance  with 
its  text.  They  had  received  their  reUgion  from  a  race  of  priests, 
who  taught  them  in  a  foreign  language,  and  whose  lives,  as 
the  interpretation  of  their  tenets,  presented  only  atheism. 
The  people  saw  them  only  part  and  parcel  of  their  oppressors ; 
as  living  in  pomp,  luxury,  and  the  grossest  sensuality.  Their 
religion  was  a  mere  tissue  of  forms,  and  rites,  and  spectacles, 
and  the  people  had  only  to  be  told  that  this  so-called 
Christianity  was  a  hoax,  and  a  machinery  of  selfish  priest^ 
crafb,  to  abandon  it,  to  trample  upon  it,  and  to  rush  to  the 
plunder  of  its  shrines.  The  French  revolution,  from  mere 
political  and  physical  causes,  was  certain  to  be  fearful ;  but, 
with  this  addition  of  a  philosophical  atheism,  it  could  be 
nothing  but  Pandemonium  broken  loose ! 

Had  there  ascended  the  throne  a  monarch  of  vigorous 
character,  who  could  have  attached  to  his  person  the  army, 
by  consulting  their  interests  and  their  ambition,  the  out- 
break of  the  people  would  have  been  speedily  crushed ;  for, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  bravery  of  the  French 
mob,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  as  will  be  seen,  that  it  was 
brave  only  in  the  absence  of  any  real  danger.  On  every 
occasion  when  a  vigorous  resistance  was  made,  not  only  the 
mob  but  the  National  Assembly  trembled  and  recoiled ;  the 
most  violent  of  the  orators  and  journalists  fled  and  hid 
themselves.  But  the  whole  government  was  demoralised 
and  enfeebled ;  and  whilst  the  mob  grew  daring  from  the 
consciousness  of  this  ikct,  the  monarch  hod  neither  vigoor 
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to  quell  the  Btorm,  nor  political  sagacity  to  guide  the  state 
through  it.  Sweeping  changes  were  inevitable,  and  Louis 
had  neither  the  head  nor  the  hand  to  conduct  them. 

The  people  might  have  dragged  on  a  considerable  time 
still  in  their  misery ;  but  the  goyemment  was  in  its  death- 
throes  for  want  of  revenue.  The  administration  groaned 
beneath  a  mountain  of  debts ;  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
exhausted  in  their  resources ;  trade  was  ruined  by  these 
causes ;  and  the  nobility  and  clergy  clung  convulsively  to 
their  prescriptive  exemptions  from  taxation.  Long  before 
the  American  war,  the  state  was  in  reality  bankrupt.    The 


'  ancient  fetters  of  trade  should  be  removed ;  that  duties  and 

'  customs,  which  separated  one    provuioe   of  the  empire 

from   another,  should   be  abolished,   and   that  measures 

be  introduced  for  encouraging  internal  communication  by 

'  canals  and  roads,  and  the  formation  of  local  boards  of 

administration,  in  which  the  landowners  and  the  municipal 

bodies   should   alike    operate    for    public   improvementg. 

I  Turgot  presented  his  calculations  and  his  enlightened  eco- 

nomic  plans,  and  Malesherbes  drew  up  his  two  memoirs  ^^Od 

I  the  calamities  of  France,  and  the  means  of  repariog  them;" 

I  but  they  had  not  a  monarch  with  the  mind  and  the  nerve  to 


prime  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  count*  de  Maur$pas,  was  I  carry  out  the  only  reforms  which  could  save  the  monarchy. 


never  of  a  genius  to  extricate  the  nation  from  such  enormous 
difficulties ;  but  now  he  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age ; 
and,  besides  that,  stereotyped  in  aristocratic  prejudices. 
Still,  he  had  the  sense  to  catch  at  the  wise  propositions  of 
Turgot,  who  was  made  comptroller -general,  and,  had  he 
been  permitted  to  have  his  way,  niight  have  effected  much. 
That  he  could  ever  have  averted  the  revolution,  is  most 
Improbable,  but  he  might  have  softened  its  ferocity  by 
abating  some  of  the  evils  which  provoked  it.  Turgot 
insisted  that  there  must  be  a  rigid  and  inflexible  economy 
introduced  into  aU  departments  of  the  state,  in  order 
graduaUy  to  discharge  the  debts.  The  excellent  Malesherbes 
being  also  appointed  minister  of  justice,  these  two  al^le  and 
good  men  reconunended  a  series  of  reforms  which  must  have 
struck  the  old  and  inoorrigiUe  courtiers  and  noblesse  with 
consternation.  They  prevailed  in  having  the  parliament  re- 
stored,.and  they  recommended  that  the  king  should,  by  their 
hands,  himself  initiate  the  business  of  reform,  thus  prevent- 
ing it  falling  into  less  scrupulous  hands,  and  attaching  the 
body  of  the  people  to  him  by  the  most  encouragmg  expecta- 
tions.   They  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  in&mous 


Turgot,  who  was  of  the  modem  school  of  philosophy  himself, 
and  well  knew  the  heads  of  the  school,  recommended 
that  they  should  be  employed  by  government.  Had  this 
been  done,  the  voices  that  were  raised  so  fatally  against  the 
king  and  crown,  might  have  been  raised  for  them,  and  the 
grand  catastrophe  averted.  But  Louis  could  not  be  brought 
to  listen  to  any  measures  so  politic ;  indeed,  he  was  listening, 
instead,  to  the  cries  of  fierce  indignation  which  the  priyileged 
classes  were  raising  against  all  reform.  Turgot  succeeded 
in  abolishing  the  corvees^  the  interior  castom-houaeB  between 
one  province  and  another,  and  some  other  abuses,  but  there 
the  great  plan  was  stopped.  Both  Louis  and  his  minister, 
Maurepas,  shrank  from  the  wrath  of  the  noblesse  and  the 
clergy,  and  desisted  from  all  further  reform. 

By  a  still  greater  fatality,  Louis  was  persuaded  io 
comply  with  the  solicitations  of  the  American  colonists,  to 
assist  ihem  in  throwing  off  thdr  allegiance  to  England. 
To  rend  these  colonies  from  England,  who  had  deprired 
France  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  was  too  flattering  to 
French  vanity  and  French  desire  of  revenge.  Turgot  in 
vain  protested  that  the  first  cannon  that  was  fired  would 
insure  revolution ;  Louis  consented  to  the  American  alliance, 


gaheUe^  or  tax  on  salt,  which  was  so  severe  a  grievance  on 

the  people ;  the  corvee^  or  compulsory  labour  on  the  roads  '  fti^d  thus  set  the  seal  to  his  own  destruction.  Bitterly  did 
without  payment,  equally  infiunous,  and  other  tyrannical  he  rue  this  aftcorwards,  still  more  bitterly  was  it  rued  by  his 
'  usages,  arising  but  of  the  feudal  system.  That  he  should  queen,  when  they  both  saw  the  fiital  infection  of  republican- 
compel  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  pay  taxes  as  well  aa  the  '  ism  brought  back  from  America  by  the  army.  When  Turgot 
people.  .  These  reforms  wotdd,  of  course,  cause  a  strong 
resistance,  from  the  influential  bodies  whose  old,  unjust 
immunities  they/ittacked ;  but  it  was  certain  that  the  people 
and  the  commercial  cothmunity  would  support  the  king  in 


'  saw  that  this  fatal  war  was  determined  uponj  he  retired 
before  the  wild  rage  of  the  noblesse  and  clergy,  and  from 
the  ruinous  weakness  of  the  king.    Minister  after  minister 

!  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  keep 


the  work,  without  which  these  and  a  thousand  other  odious   up  the  old  partial  laws  and  privileges,  the  old  extravagance 


privileges  must  be  brushed  away  by  a  ruder  hand.     They 

proposed  that  tallages,  and  other  like  services,  which  had 

been  so  long  abolished  in  England,  should  be  converted 

into  fixed  and  equable  'imposts ;   that  there  should  be  a 

thorough  reform  of  the  criminal  code  and  the  whole  system 

of  judicature,  and  that  torture,  which  at  this  late  period 

still  disgraced  the  French  courts  of  law,  should  be  abolished. 

They  insisted  on  the  dechiration  of  fall  liberty  of  conscience, 

the  gradual  suppression  of  the  convents  and  monasteries, 

and  the  withdrawal  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  from  j  made  a  large  fortune  as  a  banker,  first  in  the  house  oi 

civil  causes.    They  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  r^ula-    Thellusson,  and  then  in  one  in  which  himself  and  his  brother 

tion  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  so  that  the  working  clergy  I  had  been  the  chief  partners.    After  his  retirement  from 

should  no  longer  starve  whilst  the  dignitaries  of  the  church   trade,  he  continied  to  reside  in  Paris,  and  emplored  hunsei 

were  living  in  sloth  and  luxury.    In  fact,  they  extended   in  writing  on  matters  of  political  economy.    His  vor , 

their  schemes  of  reform  to  the  whole  public,  social  and    "  Sur  la  Legislation  et  le  Conunerce  de  Grain,"  procurcu 

religious.      They  demanded    that    old   feudal    rents   and    him  a  great  reputation,  which  was  increased  by  another 

obligations  shoukl  be  extinguished  by  purchase ;  that  all  the   treatise  on  the  affairs  of  the  French  East  India  CompnJ* 


and  incumbrances,  at  the  command  of  the  king,  and  yet 
avert  revolution.  Maurepas,  Yergennes,  Calonne,  Brienne, 
Necker,  went  on  with  petty  reforms,  or  no  reforms,  struggling 
with  the  colossal  evils  of  the  government,  till  driven  to  tho 
summoning  of  the  states-general,  which  was  at  once  opening 
the  door,  and  inaugurating  the  revolution. 

Clugny  assmned  the  arduous  post  of  Turgot,  as  comp- 
troDer  of  the  finances,  but  held  it  only  for  six  months. 
Then  came  the   celebrated   Necker.    James  Necker  had 
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Keeker's  reputation  was  not  a  little  adyanced  by  the  dinnns 
and  entertainments  which  he  gave  to  the  most  distingcuBhed 
men  in  Paris,   including  the  new  school  of  literati  and 


written  "  Reflections  on  Divorce,"  and  other  things  ;  and,  by 
the  additional  attractions  of  their  more  celebrated  daughter, 
Madame  de  Stad,  the  Necken  were  raised  to  a  wonderful 


MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  QUEEN  OF  FBAKCE. 


philosophers,  and  in  which  his  charminff  and  intellectual 
wife,  who  was,  like  himself,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  made  his 
company  very  attractive.  Madame  Necker,  who  had  been 
the  object  of  the  attachment  of  Gibbon,  the  historian,  when 
living   at    Lausanne,  was   herself  an    authoress,    having 


reputation  for  ability  of  one  kind  or  another.  Ambitious  of 
the  fame  of  a  great  financier,  M.  Necker  seized  the 
opportunity,  after  the  retirement  of  Turgot,  and  the  failure 
of  Clugny,  to  present  to  the  bewildered  Maurepas  a  scheme 
for  rescuing  the  finances  from  their  gigantic  difficulties. 
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Maurepas  caoght  at  the  proposal  as  a  drowning' mair  datdm 
at  a  straw.  There  were,  however,  formidable  obstadea  to 
the  acceptanoa  of  Necker  as  a  financial  savionr,  in  the 
then  bigoted  notions  of  the  French  monarch  and  his 
courtiers.  Necker  was  neither  a  Frenchman  nor  a  catholic. 
But  the  need  of  some  rescue  was  imminent:  Necker 
demanded  no  salary  or  emoluments  of  office ;  he  demanded 
the  opportunity  of  saving  France  from  ruin  and  disgrace. 
He  was  reluctantly  permitted  to  undertake  this  herculean 
labour,  but  without  being  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  eomuaL 
At  first,  he  was  not  even  honoured  with  the  title  of  comp- 
troller, but  merely  of  director  of  the  treasury,  under  Taboureau 
de  Reaux,  the  comptroller -general,  and  afterwards  was 
favoured  with  the  title  of  director-generaL 

The  scheme  of  Necker,  however,  seons  to  have  consisted 
in  little  more  than  in  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  more 
accurate  system  of  bookkeeping,  and  in  avoiding  impossible 
draughts  on  the  purses  of  the  tiers  ^tat,  by  resorting  to 
loans.  Loan  after  loan  was  contracted,  and  the  evil  day 
thus,  for  a  time,  was  put  off;  but  in  1781  Necker  published 
his  famous  Comptes  Rendus^  or  statement  of  the  finances  of 
the  kingdom.  This,  which  he  expected  to  give  him  great 
credit,  certainly  procured  him  much  applanw  irom.  the  new 
school  of  reformers,  but  it  waa  because,  for  the  first  time, 
it  threw  the  blaze  of  daylight  on  the  almost  un&thomable 
gulph  of  debt,  and  corruption,  and  extravaganoe,  wMch 
had  hitherto  been  shrouded  in  impenetrable  darknees*  But 
the  same  cause  brought  down  upon  him  the  criei  and 
maledictions  of  the  whole  race  of  placemen,  penflioners, 
contractors,  and  sineeoriaiB,  who  were  fattening  on  the 
unfortunate  nation  till  this  moment  in  sflereey.  Ifc  waa  felt 
by  the  revolutionists  that  this  was  a  st^in  advance  towards 
their  object;  the  whole  fearfoi  oonditnm  of  the  national 
finances  waa  before  the  public,  and  them  ccnld  be  no  further 
mystification.  To  enable  him.  to- cope  wiilL  his  aristocratic 
assailants,  Necker  demanded  a  seat  at  the  councU  board ; 
but  this  waa  refiued,  on  aoeoont  of  his  not  being  a  catholic. 
He  threatened  to  reaign^  and  his  nBgnotion  was  not  only 
accepted,  but  he  was  oid6i«d  to  retire  to  his  country  seat. 
He  thereapon  retomed  to  awiiseriand,  purchaaed  the 
barony  of  Gopet,  and  pidbliahfld  his  work,  the  ''  Administra- 
tion des  Finances  de  la  "Btfauaoi^  in  three  volumes  octavo, 
and  eighty  tiioiOHid  oopias  of  iir  wece  sold  in  a  few  days. 
This  ndsed  his  repntstion  stiil  higher,  and  dzew  strong 
censnreB  on  tfte  oonrt^  wMah  bad  saonfioed  the  services  of 
such  a  man  to  etiquette  and  cfauieh  prejndlee^  Foor  old 
Maurepas  soon  afterwanis  died,  and  was  tmoeeeded  by  the 
count  de  Ytsttaaaaak 

Yergannes  was  aa  able  diplomatist,  and  ail  his  skill  and 
experience  were-  demanded  to  oany  on  liie  was  in  America 
on  an  empty  exoheqner.  For  a  time,  liie  attention  of  the 
country  was  agreeably  diverted  from  domestic  difficulties  to 
the  pleasing  prospect  of  completing  the  downfall  of  England, 
which  Lafayette,  who  was  clEimpaigning  in  the  United 
States,  assured  the  minister  would  be  the  certain  result  of 
the  severance  of  those  States.  The  desired  object  was 
achievcxi  so  f ar  aa  America  was  concerned,  but  by  the  ruin 
of  France  rather  than  of  England.  The  guns  which  bad 
been  fired  had  fulfilled  Turgot's  prophecy,  and  the  revolu- 
tion was-by  many  degrees  nearer  to  the  door.    France  had 


aooanralated  an  eiRxinons  amount  of  fresh  debts,  and  M 
wiwle  monarchy  layin  &io0Ddition'of  irreiHeemaUe  prostra- 
tion ;  and,  as>  if  the  court  despaired  itself'  of  any  ultimate 
escape  from  utter  bankruptcy,  the  choice  was  made  of  a 
minist^,  who  professed  an  ability  to  carry  on  the  diseased 
government  witiiout  any  retrenchments  at  all,  but  solelv  on 
the  strength  of  loans,  so  long  as  these  could  be  procured. 
This  minister,  who  snoceeded  Necker  in  1783,  was  the  gay 
and  brilliant  Charles  Alexander  de  Calonne.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  Calonne  was  fully  aware  of  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  finances,  or  of  the  plainest  principles  of  human 
nature.  He  went  gaily  through  the  routine  of  his  oflSce,  as 
though  he  had  coflfers  crammed  with  wealth.  Heprofescd 
that  there  was  no  need  of  the  extreme  economy  insisted 
upon  by  Turgot  and  Necker.  He  encouraged  rather  than 
restrained  the  expensive  gaieties  of  the  court,  and  was 
always  ready  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  the  princes, 
peers,  and  ladies  about  the  court,  for  money  and  faTonrs. 
This  career,  under  the  drcumstances,  could  not  be  long,  and 
when  he  was  completely  brought  to  a  stand  by  his 
necesnties,  he  proposed  the  summoning  an  Assembly  of 
Notables.  With  the  same  ehalknr  igiioi«oee  of  men  as  of 
basinees,  he  thought  *that  these  notables^  on  most  of  whom 
he  had  conferred  favours  whilst  he  oould,  would  be  ready  to 
listen  to  the  absolute  need  of  taxing  themselves,  as  it  vas 
impossible  to  tax  the  people  any  &rthes.  The  notahles 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  persons,  of  whom 
seven,  were  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  rest  nobles, 
ministsis  of  the  crown,  high  ^dgnitaries  of  the  church,  great 
officers  of  the  law  and  the  aimy,  deputies  of  the  Faj« 
d'Etate,  and  magistrates  from  vanons  towns.  From  such 
persons,  ascnstomed  to  tax:  and  serew  the  people  on  all 
occasions  to  the  utmost,  and.  te  pay  nothing  themselves, 
Calonne  fondly  imagined  that  he  coidd  draw  the  necessary 
revenue  for  carrying  on  the  gsveniment.  He  was  speediir 
undeceived.  He  laid  before  them,  with  great  confidence, 
his  plan  for  9^svibven/tkm  terrUoriak,  or  land-tax,  firom  which 
no  class  was  te  be  exempt.  Tbe  notables,  who  had  lauded 
Calonne  to  the  eddes,  in  their  iidSridual  persons,  so  long  as 
he  did  not  trouble  them,  but,  or  the  contrary,  was  ever 
ready  to  oblige  them^  received  ids  pvoposals  with  indignant 
astonishment,  and  relbsed  to  contniMtte  a  penny  to  the 
public  needs.  He  easplained  to  them  the  impoesibility  of 
resorting  further  te  tlie  people,  and  the  tremendons 
deficiencies  in  the  liuesmji;  bat  to  no  pnx|iBte ;  the  princes, 
nobles,  and  great  dignitaacB,  dMared  that  Hiey  were  exempt 
by  their  ancient  diartaES  and  grants  from,  die  crown,  and 
that  it  was  impoBRbl&  fixr  tJwn.  to  violate  thrown  sacred 
immunities.  They  were  now  as  ready  to  denounce  Calonne 
as  they  had  ieen  to  praise  him  before.  They  declared  that 
they  were  his  own  thoughtlesBness  and  extravagance  vto* 
had  plunged  him  into  diflSculties,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  him  of  peculation.  It  was  clear  enough  that  nothing 
but  the  irresistible  tempest  of  a  revolution  would  erer  force 
from  these  selfish  classes  their  fair  quota  of  public  tax,  and, 
spite  of  the  zealous  support  of  the  queen,  Calonne  vas 
driven  fVom  office,  poorer  than  when  he  entered  it. 

The  next  person  to  attempt  the  impossible  in  the  w" 
endeavour  to  keep  the  vessel  of  the  old  French  monarchy 
afloat  with  aU  its  leaks  and  rottenness,  was  the  srA^i^^V 
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of  Toulouse,  Lom^nie  de  Brienne.  He  had  vigorously 
opposed  Calonne ;  but  there  was  no  vr&j  of  raising  the  neces- 
sary revenue,  but  to  adopt  some  of  the  very  proposals  of 
Calonne,  and  tax  the  privileged  classes,  or  to  endeavour  to 
draw  something  still  from  the  exhausted  people.  As  the 
least  difficult  experiment  of  the  two,  he  was  compelled  to 
cist  his  eyes  towards  the  property  of  the  nobles  and  the 
church ;  but  he  found  the  noUcs  and  the  clergy  as  ready  to 
sacrifice  him  as  they  had  been  to  sacrifice  Calonne.  When 
oae  or  two  of  the  more  pliant  or  more  enlightened  members 
of  those  classes  vcatured  to  remark  on  the  vast  amount  of 
untaxed  property,  and  particularly  of  tith«,  there  was  an 
actual  tempest  of  fury  raised.  Tithes  were  declared  to  be  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  the  piety  of  the  faithM,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  touched.  At  which  the  duke  de  Rochefoucauld 
exclaimed,  "  The  voluntary  offerings  of  the  faithful,  about 
which  forty  thousand  law-suits  are  now  pending!*'  As 
further  loans  were  out  of  the  question,  some  one  ventured 
to  assert  that  the  only  means  of  solving  the  difficulty  was 
to  assemble  the  states-general.  ^'  Tou  would  convoke  the 
states-general  ?'*  said  the  minister,  in  consternation.  "  Tes,*' 
replied  Lafayette,  who  was  bent  on  revolutionising  France, 
as  he  had  helped  to  revolutionise  America — "  yes,  and  some- 
thing more  than  thatP'  These  words  were  taken  down  as 
most  exceptionable  and  dangerous.  All  that  the  assembly 
of  notables  could  be  brought  to  do  was  to  confirm  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  corvee,  and  to  pass  a  stamp  act.  They  would 
not  move  a  step  further,  and  they  were  dismissed  by  the 
king  on  the  25th  of  May,  1787. 

The  dismissal  of  the  notables,  or  not-abks,  as  Lafayette 
called  them,  by  no  means  improved  the  situation  of  Brienne, 
who  now  was  advanced  to  the  richer  archbishopric  of 
Sens.  He  now  entertained  the  idea  of  continuing  the  old 
plan  of  taxing  the  tiers  dtat ;  but  the  parliament  of  Paris 
not  only  refused  to  sanction  such  taxation,  but  also  refused 
to  register  the  stamp  act  passed  by  the  notables.  They 
presented  in  July  an  address  to  the  king,  demanding  a 
statement  of  the  real  condition  of  the  finances,  and  tins  the 
king  declined  to  furnish.  Whereupon  the  parliament,  at 
the  instigation  of  Rochefoucauld  and  d'Espr^m^nil,  who 
were  not  prescient  enough  to  see  that  they  were  calling  for 
the  utter  extinction  of  their  own  order,  and  with  it  of  the 
monarchy  itself,  issued  a  strong  remonstrance,  declaring 
that  neither  king,  nor  parliament,  nor  any  other  body, 
except  the  stAtes-general,  which  comprised  the  three  estates 
of  the  kingdom,  had  the  power  of  making  laws,  and  they 
demanded  that  this  body  should  be  summoned,  as  it  had 
been  in  former  times.  This  demand  carried  consternation 
throughout  the  court,  and  still  further  excited  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  people.  The  king  refused  to  call  the  states 
together ;  and,  to  compel  the  registry  of  the  stamp  act,  he 
decided  to  summon  a  bed  of  justice  for  that  purpose. 

The  bed  of  justice  was  held  at  Versailles  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1787,  and  the  parliament  of  Paris  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  obliged  to  attend  it ;  but  it  took  care,  before 
going,  to  enter  a  protest  against  any  measure  which  might 
be  passed  there  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  no 
sooner  did  the  parliament  return  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  at 
Paris  than  they  issued  a  protest,  declaring  that  they  had  not 
given  their  consent  to  the  registration,  and  that  therefore 


the  edict  was  null  and  void ;  and  that  every  person  endea- 
vouring to  carry  the  stamp-tax  into  effect  should  be  judged 
a  traitor.  The  excitement  of  the  public  was  intense,  and 
this  was  kept  up  by  the  press,  which  poured  forth  all  sorts 
of  att-acks  and  libels  on  the  kiug,  queen,  and  government. 
The  parliament,  on  the  other  hanil,  was  extolled  to  the 
skies  as  the  only  defenders  of  the  people.  Jefferson, 
Groverneur  Morris,  and  many  other  Americans,  were  still  in 
Paris.  Jefferson,  being  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
there,  must  have  been  strongly  reminded  of  the  days  of  the 
stamp  act  in  his  own  country.  It  was  dear  that  the 
revolution  was  beginning.  Jefferson  wrote  home: — "All 
the  tongues  of  Pans — ^and  it  is  said  in  France— have  been 
let  loose ;  and  never  was  a  licence  of  speaking  against  the 
government  exercised  in  London  more  freely  or  more  uni- 
versally. Caricatures,  placards,  boii'mots^  have  been  in- 
dulged in  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and  I  know  of  no  well- 
attested  instance  of  a  single  punishment.  For  some  time 
mobs  of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  thousand  people  have 
collected  daily,  surrounded  the  parliament  house,  huzzaed 
the  members,  even  entered  the  doors  and  examined  into 
their  conduct "  (a  liberty  that  they  afterwards  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  with  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Con- 
vention), "have  taken  the  horses  out  of  the  carriages* of 
those  who  did  well,  and  drawn  them  home."  He  adds, 
"  The  queen,  going  to  the  theatre  at  Versailles  with  madame 
de  Pollgnac,  was  received  with  a  general  hiss.  The  king, 
long  in  the  habit  of  drowning  his  cares  in  wine,  plunges 
deeper  and  deeper,"  &c. 

The  count  d^Artois,  the  younger  brother  of  the  king,  told 
the  members  of  the  parliament,  that,  were  he  king,  he  would 
soon  make  them  obedient,  and  was  mobbed  and  insulted  m 
the  streets  in  consequence.  It  was  now  determined  to 
employ  force  to  compel  the  people  tx)  quietness,  and  the  par- 
liament to  submission.  Twelve  thousand  troops  were 
assembled  in  Paris,  and,  whilst  these  paraded  the  streets,  an 
officer  of  the  guards,  with  a  posse  of  soldiers,  waited,  very 
early  in  the  morning,  on  each  member  of  the  parliament  at 
his  house,  and  ordered  him  to  enter  his  carriage,  and  proceed 
to  Troyes.  This  was  easily  effected ;  but  no  sooner  was  the 
fact  known,  than  there  was  the  wildest  commotion,  which 
the  soldiers,  however,  managed"  to  put  down.  But  the 
excitement  was  spread  by  the  active  exertions  and  repre- 
sentations of  numbers  of  the  active  patriots.  Amongst 
these,  Lafiftyette  was  particularly  conspicuous.  He  appeared 
in  the  highest  delight  at  the  visible  elements  of  a  new 
revolution  in  action.  He  wrote  to  his  quondam  friends  in 
America  that  notions  of  liberty  had  come  with  them  from 
the  United  States,  and  had  been  spreading  ever  since; 
that  the  combustible  materials  had  been  kindled  by  the 
notables  and  the  parlements,  and  that  liberty  was  cantering 
and  prancing  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

And  this  was  true.  The  new  minister,  De  Brienne,  was 
completely  paralysed.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to  cause  the 
troops  to  keep  the  streets  quiet,  and  to  order  the  suppression 
of  the  political  clabs.  But  the  discussions  on  the  unpopular 
measure  of  carrying  off  the  parliament,  went  on  jvst  as 
vehemently  in  other  places— in  all  places — and  the  same 
excitement  was  almost  universal  in  the  provinces.  Open 
insurrections  broke  out  in  Dauphiny,  Brittany,  Provence, 
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Languedoc,  and  French  Flanders.  Tlie  provincial  states 
demanded  the  recall  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  tlie 
summoning  of  the  states-general.  All  ranks  now  seemed 
to  regard  this  as  necessary.  Archbishop  Brienne,  the 
minister,  called  together  a  body  of  the  clergy  at  YevsaOles^ 
in  order  to  endeayonr  to  procure  an  advance  of'  money  from 
them,  but  they  not  only  refused,  but  drew  up  a  memorkd  to 
the  king,  desiring  him  to  refi^ia  &om  beds  of  justice,  and  to 
assemble  the  states-general,  as  the  only  body  capable  of 
coping  "with  the  terrible  evils  which  overwhelmed  the 
nation.  The  Paris  chamber  of  accounts,  the  court  of  aid — 
the  two  bodies  next  in  rank  to  the  parliament-~and  variouB 
other  public  bodies,  sent  in  similar  addressaB.  At  the  same 
time,  the  press  teemed  with  papers,  in  which  the  woful 
condition  of  the  kingdom  was  depicted  in  the  most  vivid- 
colours,  and  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  searching  reform 
was  insisted  on. 

It  was  now  that  Mirabeau,  destined  to  act  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  revolution,  came  to  the  light  with  his  celebrated 
essay  on  the  abominations  of  the  lettres  de  cachet  Mirabeau 
h^  lain  for  years  in  different  dungeons  and  fortresses,  the 
victim  of  this  terrible  engine  of  despotiBin^  and  could  weU 
describe  its  tyrannies.  Honore  Gabriel  Rfqnetti,  cimnt  of 
Mirabeau,  was  the  son  of  Victor  Riquetti,  count  Mirabeau, 
who  was  known  as  the  author  of  L-Aml  dis  M9TnmeB^ 
and  other  works,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  school  of  the 
Economistes,  The  family  was  originally  fhnn  Floreocef  and 
engaged  on  the  Ghibelline  side  of  the  factions  of  the  Gueift- 
and  Ghibellinee.  Being  exiled  by  the  prevailing^  £sietioD^ 
the  family  settled  at-  Bignon^  near  Nemours^  in  Prov«Doe,.in 
1749,  and  their  Italian  name,  Arrigketti,  beeame  Frenchified' 
into  Riquetti.  The  race  was  considered  wild  and  eeoentria, 
and  old  Victor,  though  calhng  himself  "The  Friend  of 
Man,"  was  a  harsh  despot  in  his  own'  fismiiy,  and  his 
austerity  has  been  said  to  have  driven  hisiKni  into  excesaeB^ 
Whatever  the  cause,  Mrabeau  himself  says  that  his  fimxHy 
was  a  lamily  of  Atiefus  and  Thyestes.  At  all  events,  if  noi 
so  bloody,  it  was  much  divided.  Honors  Gabriel  very  eariy 
showed  the  utmost  tendency  to  disapotiott  and-  to  the  most' 
unrestrained  love  intrigues.  Immediately  on  leaving«shool^ . 
he  went  into  the  army,  where  the  oonduct  and  conyerBation. 
of  his  brother  officera  did  not  by  any  means  impirove  his 
morals.  He  feU  dei^rately  in  love,  and  hia  father,  to  check 
his  extravagance^  a«  well  as  to  thwart  hi»  passion — ft»*.  he^ 
seems  to  have  found  the  highest  pleasure  in.  oppcNUUg  his 
children's  inclinations — ^had  him  arrested  by  lettres  de  cachet^ 
and  shut  up  in  a  fi)rtreaB  on  the  island  oi  Rbe.  When.  he. 
got  out,  Mirabeau  volunteered  into  the  army  in  Cocnca^. 
and  took  part  in  its  bloody  oampaigng.  He  obtained  a: 
comnuBsion  as  captain  of  driHB^oons^  but^  his  ftther  mftxain^ 
to  purchase  him  a  regiment,  he  abandoned  the  miMiazy  pR>> 
fe&sion.  He  next  married  a  rich  heiress  of  Aix,  in  Prorenoa, 
but  soon  dissipated  her  fortune,  ran  into  eDormDns  debt, 
8e|)arated  from  his  wife,  whom  he  had  obtained  by  a  dis- 
graceful stratagem,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  had  the. 
reputation  of  being  the  moat  debauched  man  in  France. 

To  arrest  his  wfld  career,  hie  father  had  him  agun 
Becured  by  lettres  de  cachet^  and  shut  up  in  the  Ghataan 
d'lf,  on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  above  ]Sfhr8eil]6&  ThcnoB' 
h  J  was  removed  to  tiie  fartresB  of  Joux,  in  the  Jun  mcMm** 


tains.  There  iho  commandant  of  the  fort,  won  orer  bj  \k 
captivating  address,  allowed  him  the  Uborty  of  fie^iien% 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Pontailier,  where,  he  flednoeil  ^ 
young  and  piettgr  wife  of  the  oki  maequis  de  Mommi^ 
president  of  tfaer  chamber  of  aocoiints,  at  Ddle,.  and  laa  off 
with  her  to  HoUaod.  There  he  was.  in  sueh  aMote 
destitution,  tiiat  he  todc  to  writing  for  the  bookaeUeO)  a 
piofassian  which  he  actively  followed  till  he  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly,  one  of  its  moat  dis- 
tingniahed  ohaEacten,  and  with  more  prolific  meaiiB  d 
income.  In  Hciland^  Mirabeau.  soon  sedooed  anofchec  ladj, 
young,  unnairisd;  handsome^  and  of  good  connectioDb  Ha 
he  speedily  abandoned.  The  Dutch,  now  readily,  allovad 
tiie  Frenck  pdioe  to  seize  him  by  authority  of  anotfaa 
lettre  de  cadtet^  who  carried,  him*  to  the  dangeoDa  d 
Vinoennes,  wheie'he  lay  for  aore  than  three  yean*  Dnoog 
tills  confinement,  he  studied  with  maoh  diligenoe,  zDide 
translationa  from  the  Latin,  and  from  modem.  £oreigii 
anth<»^  as  weU.  as  wrote  sevezal  works  of  an  amoKHi&and 
immoral  kind.  Notwithstanding  his  infidelity  to  Sophie 
Mounier,  he  continued  to  coneiq>ond  with  her,  and  tiuB 
correspondence,,  after  his  death,  was  published.  After  his 
release,,  ha  haststted'  to  Provence^  and  engaged  in 
a  numiier  of  lawsuits  >  wit^  the  relations  of  hi»  wife,  and 
with;  his  fttbher^.  brother,  and  other  relatives.  Sophie,  aboat 
thistime^  died^  ^addeoly,  being  supposed  to  have  pououed 
herself.  In  these  tiiaJs:he  pleaded  his  own  cause,  as  well  a» 
in  a  prosecntioEn  brought. against  him.  by  the  hushaad  of  hia 
mistress,  Sophie  Mounier. 

All  tins  tame  HBrahwm.  was  ibttsRy  writisg  to  a  livelihood, 
audi  tha<  qnantabtiy  of  woifc.  he  seined  to.  aooemi^  ^re» 
astomslong.  But  the  &ct  was^.that  ha  engaged  othes  ma 
to  do  liie  woik^  wMle  he  putr  hit  own  name  to  it,  and  had 
tiie  credit  of.  ib  In.  this  respect^  he  only  reBend)led  a 
number  <£  men:  o^  diatinetion  m  tJus  oountryi  In  this 
manner  he*  soon  sent,  forth  Deutes  sur  la  Libert^  de 
VEsosmtf  cfc  ^^  Ccnaideiatkma  on  the  NaTigation.  of  the 
Sobeldt ;  "  an.  esMiy.  on  pdiiticaL  eecmomy,  an^er  oa  ooost 
CagUostnov  »>  address  to  the  democyraifai  of  Holland,  ^ 
His  biographer^.  Dunont;  says  i---^^  Having  becozofi  ^ 
quainted  with,  a  geogra)»her,.he  began,  to  think  of  writioj 
a  univenal  geography.  Had  any  one  shown  him  the 
elements  of  a  Ghinese  gxanuser,  he  would^  I  have  no  douht, 
have  attem|>ted  a  treatise  on  the  Chinese  language!  He 
studied  a  sulgeot  wlukt  writing  upoin  it,  and  he  odI^ 
required  an.  Msistant  whi>  should  fumisk  matter,  to  bim. 
Me  could  contrire  to  get:  notes  and  addiUona  &om  twe&ty 
difEbient  hands ;  and,,  had  he  been  ofBered  a.  good  price,  I 
am  confidant  he  would  haire  undeErtakoi  to  write  ereaan 
Enoyclopeedia.  His  aottvity  was  prodigious*  If  he  worked 
little  himself,  he  made  otitem  work  very  hanl.  He  had  the 
skill  of.  finding  out  men:  of  taknt,,  and  of  suecesiial]; 
flattering,  those  ^s^io  could  be  of  use  tahim ;  heworked  upon 
them  by  meax»  of  instnuataens  of '  friendship  and  of  ideas  of 
pul^' benefit.  His.  interesting  and  animated. oonveisatioa 
waa  IUlb  a. hone  which'  he  used  to  sharpen,  hia  took  witf* 
Nothing:  was  lost  to  hina ;  he  coUeoted.with  caie'SaecdoteB* 
oonversadioBS,  aad  thoughts;  appropriated  toiuaoiim  benefit 
the  fimitB/o6  the  reading  and  study-  ofhia  ftiendff^  kn0«^  ^^ 
tO' infr  tJte  iBfbriSAjtk)A  tbus^ksq^ittdt  sovaik  t^ 
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been  poflBeaaed  pf  it;  and,  wk«ii  hie  had  b«gua  v^mnk  in 
earnest,  it  ivss  seen -to  make  a.n^id  «a(d  daily  progren." 

'In  17644ie'paid  «  'vvit  to  lienden,  "CTketie  he  made  the 
aisqwuntanee  of  SoiBiiel  ^Moilly,  «fterwafda  Sir  Samittl, 
lerdi^Mlburne,  fhvt  marqfokf^f  Laasdowne,  add 'other  Eag- 
liBihmen  ofTiote;  reneirad  has  aeqaaintenee  vnHk  6tr  Gilbert 
Eliott,  afbepwards  earl  «f  Mkito,  'who  *  had  'been  his  sdiool- 
'feH9w  in  France,  6cc.  'Bat  he'did  notthere,  any  more  than 
^msfwhere  eABQ,  ayofd  qtuords  and  JarwBatto.  He  had  a 
violent*  dispute  with  John  Wilkes,  on  the  sobject  of  the 
gaUowB,  and^prosecuted  his  amanoenns,  one  Jaoqnesf  hil^pe 
Hardi,  for  stealing  his  shirts.  Hardi,  it  seems,  had  de- 
manded his  wages,  and  threatened  Mirabeau  with  arrest ; 
when  it  appeared  dear  to  judge  Buller,  who  was  on  the 
bench,  that  Mirabeau,  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome  demand, 
accused  the  man  of  stealing  more  shirts  than  Mirabeau  ever 
possessed!  The  man  was  acquitted ;  and  Mirabeau  incurred 
great  discredit  by  the  transaction.  AH  this  time  he  was 
busy  writing  for  the  press ;  one  we^  against  the  proposed 
American  order  of  Cincinnatns,  for  which  he  sought 
material  in  his  usual  way,  from  others ;  and  another,  a  series 
of  letters  to  his  friend  Chamfort,  in  which  he  praised  the 
political  institutions  of  England. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  minister  Galonne,  who,  in  1786,  sent  him  on  a 
secret  miasion  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  in  hcty  as  a  spy, 
where  he  spent  about  eight  numths,  and  witnessed  the  eaad 
of  Frederick,  oalled  the  Great,  and  the  eonuneneement  of 
the  reign  of  his  weak  successor.  He  collected  material  there 
for  a  work  on  the  Pnusian  monsrdiy ;  that  is,  he  cdlected 
it  in  his  usual  way,  lor  his  biographer  oanfawwi  that  it  was 
entirely  the  wok  of  amjor  Hun  YlUaii,  an  officer  in  the 
Prussian  serviee,  wImw  talents  woe  overiooked  by  his  own 
goyernmeot.  This  work,  pdblished  in  eight  volsnieB, 
brought  Mirabeau  great  repntalion.  But  another  work, 
more  his  own,  "  A  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Berlin," 
was  filled  with  court  scandals  of  the  yilest  kind.  Montmoiin, 
the  French  foreign  minister,  bought  the  MS.  to  suppress 
it ;  but  Mirabeau,  haying  got  the  money,  immediately  pro- 
duced and  sold  another  MS.  to  a  bookseller.  The  work, 
which  was  anonymous,  was  ordered  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  and  Mirabeau,  in  the 
French  and  English  papers,  denied  the  authorship  of  it, 
though  all  the  world  knew  it  to  be  his. 

The  Gonyocation  of  the  states-general,  in  1789,  opened  to 
Mirabeau  a  far  more  brilliant  career  than  that  of  author- 
fiiiip ;  and  we  shall  now  soon  find  him  most  conspicuous  in 
the  turbulent  current  of  the  times.  In  person  he  was  tall, 
-thiek-set,  and  robust,  but  of  a  yeiy  plain  countenance, 
amounting  to  ugliness,  but  which  was  soon  forgotten  in  the 
&sdnation  of  his  manner.  His  head  was  large,  and  he  had  a 
yast  mass  of  dark  hair,  which  hung  on  his  shoulders,  and,  when 
he  wished  to  produce  terror,  he  had  only  to  shake  what  he 
called  his  wild  boards  head,  and  assume  a  menacing  aspect, 
and  Taiae  his  thunderous  yoice,  and  the  effect  was  instan- 
taneous. For  the  rest,  he  had  the  worst  diaracter  for 
licentiousness,  the  highest  for  splendour  of  oratory,  of  any 
man  of  his  time.  His  genius  was  quick  and  penetrating, 
and  the  opinions  which  he  formed  of  his  most  notorious 
contemporaxies,  Bobespierre,  Baraanre,  Petion,  Desmoulins, 


&c.,  time  folly  oonfirmed.  With-aU  Mirabeau's  faults — and 
they  were  many  and  great — he  was  ayerse  to  the  extremes 
of  iheTovolution,  was  disposed  to  retain  the  monarchy,  and 
neyor  showed  that  thirst  of  biood  which  disgraced  the 
m^orityof  his  oountrym^n.  When  he  presented  himself 
in  Provence  as- a  candidate  for  election  to  the  states-general, 
he  was  xejeoted  with  insult,  professedly  on  the  plea  that  he 
poaseasedno  fief,  but  really  on  the  ground  of  his  bad  reputa- 
tion, for  seduction  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  Mends, 
for  endieas  lawsuits,  and  general  profligacy.  He  cursed  the 
aristoerats,  and  offered  himself  to  the  tiers  ^tat,  and  was 
elected,  both  for  Aix  and  Marseilles.  He  sate  for  Aix,  and 
soon  taught  the  noblesse  to  repent  their  rejection  of  him.  His 
own  family  neyer  forgave  him  what  they  considered  tho 
degradation  of  his  appearing  in  the  states-general  as  a 
plebeian,  where  his  younger  brother  sate  as  a  noble. 

Mirabeau's  essay  on  the  horrors  of  lettres  de  cachet^  as 
well  as  his  personal  exertions,  hastened  the  summoning  of 
the  states-general.  The  parliament  of  Daupluny  protested 
against  this  terrible  engine  of  despotism,  and  made  it  a 
capital  crime  for  any  one  to  attempt  enforcing  them  in  that 
proyince.  The  provincial  assemblies  of  Brittany,  held  at 
Bennes  and  Grenoble,  joined  with  Dauphiny,  and  all  declared 
that  they  would  allow  no  further  collection  of  taxes  tUl  the 
parliament  of  Paris  was  restored  to  its  freedom.  Encouraged 
by  these  meaflODres,  the  parliament  of  Paris  boldly  quitted 
Troyes,  and  returned  to  Versailles.  There,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1787 ,  the  president  demanded  an  audience  of  Louis 
XVL,  and  plainly  told  him  that,  unless  the  parliament  was 
restored,  and  the  states-general  caiOed,  there  would  bo  a 
revolution.  Louis  knew  that  Brienne  was  utterly  powerless, 
had  foniid  it  impossible  to  enforce  the  subvention  territoriale^ 
or  land  tax,  and  was  destitute  of  funds.  He  therefore  con- 
sented to  recall  the  parliament,  to  give  up  the  stamp-tax 
and  the  land-tax,  and  only  required  that  they  should 
register  the  appointment  of  Brienne  as  minister.  The 
parliament  Teturned  triumphantly  to  Paris,  and  addressed 
the  king  in  most  loyal  terms  of  satisfSaction,  declaring 
that  they  would  support  all  his  plans  for  the  relief  and 
benefit  of  the  people.  But  Louis,  with  a  fatal  duplicity, 
in  which  he  much  resembled  our  own  Charles  I.,  though 
without  his  courage,  either  ill-advised,  or  ill-prompted  by 
his  own  mind,  within  a  single  week  •took  a  daring  step  in 
reversal  of  his  ready  acquiescence.  Louis  XTV.  had 
frightened  his  parliament  into  obedience  by  suddenly 
returning  from  hunting,  and,  in  boots  and  hunting  garb, 
entering  the  parliament  chamber,  and  issuing  his  positive  com- 
mands. Poor  Xouis  XVI.  made  an  unhappy  parody  of  this 
transaction,  forgetting  that  the  times  were  yery  diiferent, 
and  he  himself  a  very  different  person.  On  the  19th  of 
N'ovember  he  suddenly  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  where  the  parliament  was  sitting,  after  having 
given  out  that  he  was  going  to  hunt  in  the  forest  of  St. 
Grermain.  He  was  not,  indeed,  in  the  costume  of  the  chase, 
but  in  regal  garb,  and  attended  by  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  the  great  officers  of  the  state  and  the  church,  and  a 
long  retinue,  as  if  going  to  hold  a  bed  of  justice.  The  parlia- 
ment was  struck  with  consternation,  and  Louis,  assuming  a 
stem  tone,  informed  them  that  he  was  come  to  recall  them 
to  a  sense  of  duty.     In  allusion  to  the  demand  for  the  con- 
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vocation  of  the  states-general,  he  assured  thein  that  he  was 
the  proper  judge  of  the  necessity  of  its  assembling,  and  that 
he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  indiscreetly  importuned 
for  what  ought  to  be  expected  from  his  wisdom  and  love  to 
his  people.  He  then  demanded  that  they  should  roister 
two  edicts — one  for  a  succession  of  loans,  running  through 
five  years,  and  amounting  altogether  to  nine  millions  ster- 
ling, the  other  for  granting  all  civil  rights  to  the  protestanta 
of  his  dominions. 

The    emancipation  of   the   protestants   was   become  a 
popular  subject  in  France,  and  was  not  likely  to  encounter 


be  registered  at  a  stance  royale,  and  he,  for  one,  must  enter 
his  protest  against  such  a  registry.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Louis  insisted,  and  the  registry  was  made.  Orleans,  accord- 
ing to  court  etiquette,  accompanied  Louis  to  the  gate  on  his 
departure,  but  he  then  returned  and  entered  a  determined 
protest  against  the  legality  of  the  registry,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  the  majority  of  the  parliament.  The  duke  was 
applauded  as  the  greatest  of  patriots,  and  the  parliament 
voted  the  registry  ot,  the  edicts,  under  such  circumstance 
null  and  void. 
The  next  morning  the  duke  of  Orleans  received  an  order 
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any  opposition ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
it  was  linked  to  the  other  and  less  palatable  edict  to  render 
it  Ihe  more  passable.  But  the  enormous  loans,  and  the 
peremptory  tone  of  the  king,  produced  a  scene  of  tlie  most 
violent  debate,  which  continued  for  six  or  seven  hours,  and 
to  which  Louis  was  compelled  to  listen.  There  was  a  bud 
and  general  demand  for  the  calling  of  the  states-general. 
D'Espremenil,  Sebastian  de  Cabre,  and  Freteau,  especially 
urged  the  king  to  this  measure,  as  of  inevitable  necessity. 
But,  at  lengthy  Lamoignon,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  whis- 
pered to  Louis  to  put  an  end  to  the  sitting,  and  he  rose 
and  commanded  the  edicts  to  be  instantly  registered.  The 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  king^s  cousin,  and  first  prince  of  the 
blood  next  to  his  own  brothers,  who  was  soon  to  occupy 
so  remarkable  a  position  in  the  revolution,  asked  whether 
this  was  a  bed  of  justice  or  a  stance  royale.  Louis  replied 
a  stance  royale,  and  Orleans  rejoined  that  edicts  could  not 


to  quit  Pans,  and  confine  himself  to  hft  chateau  of  ViB^' 
Cotterets ;  Freteau  was  arrested  by  lettre  de  cachet^  and  sent 
to  the  fortress  of  Ham,  and  Cabre  to  that  of  Mount  St. 
Michael.  The  parliament  was  ordered  to  attend  at  Ver- 
sailles with  their  journal,  where  they  were  soundly  repn- 
mande^  and  the  offensive  protest  erased.  They  retumedT 
accompanied  by  the  plaudits  of  the  people,  entered  a  f^sa 
protest,  and  felt  themselves  stronger  than  ever,  ^^y 
boldly  demanded  the  liberation  of  their  members,  Orleans. 
Frdteau,  and  Cabre.  The  king,  paying  no  attention  to 
their  demand  regarding  -  the  imprisoned  members,  o^ae^t^l 
them  to  erase  the  second  protest ;  they  refused,  and  i^ 
state  of  antagonism  continued  several  months.  ^  , 
could  not  master  his  parliament,  he  was  aivised  to  aoo 
it,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  cour  pl^ni^re,  constf t^^ 
only  of  princes  of  the  blood,  great  officers  of  the  churcfit 
state,  and  army,  nobles,  governors  of  provinces,  hd^^  ^ 
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different  orders,  one  deputy  from  each  provincial  parliament, 
and  two  from  each  chamber  of  accounts  and  aids.  The 
parliameDt  of  Paris  was  to  be  abolished  for  ever  as  unfitted 
for  the  requirements  of  the  times.  The  members  of  the 
cour  pl^ni^re  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  to 
retain  their  membership  for  life.  Louis  and  the  queen,  who 
had  ten  times  his  sense  and  spirit,  were  in  the  delighted 
pei:snasion  that  they  had  disoorered  the  means  of  freeing 
themselves  from  this  troaUesome  parliament,  and  of  avoiding 
the  ominous  etates-genecal. 

But  the  parliament  was  not  so  lightly  set  aside.  No 
sooner  did  it  learn  the  state  secret,  than  it  issued  proclama- 
tions, declaring  that  there  was  no  power  in  ihe  state 
conqwtent  to  remove  it;  and  that  this  sdieme  was  not 
only  a  violent  invasion  of  its  ancient  and  indefeasible 
rights,  bat  equally  ao  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
nation.  Farn  was  in  a  atate  of  intenae  eKcitement,  and  the 
comrt  increased  it  by  atdaiag  the  arrest  of  DTEqsr^menil 
and  De  Monaabert,  tiie  tiao  menoben  who  had  been  most 
prominent  in  opposition.  The  parUament  now  took 
measures  to  make  the  oceaaion  a  fac^simile  of  the  anest  of 
the  five  members  of  the  Ei^sh  house  of  commons,  for  the 
revokriiiai  «f  England  had  been  eagerlj  atudied  by  the 
Ftmch  patfifflta  in  all  its  parts.  ThetaomeniberB^.iiieie- 
foie,  wane  not  to  he  found  at  their  own  hones,  but  the  nex.t 
digrappaavedinthejr  plaeesin  thepariaaaeDt.  There  iiM^ 
stated  that,  over-night,  an  atteaq^t  had  hemt  made  to 
deprive  them  of  their  liberty,  and  a  resciiiriion  was  pasnrrtj 
that  it  ^HM  a  violation  of  the  ysvalBgea  of  parliament,  and 
that  anxtaUe  reaiiiiiiwiice  riionkl  be  iinwiiited  to  the  Idag. 
Seon  ^IttK^  aa  waa  expeeted,  the  Pakis  de  Justiae  wm» 
suRonnded  byaiiigiaient  of  soldieia,  and  an  officw  caiUMiBd, 
and  demanded,  Jn  ike  king's  same,  *^be  penons  flf  M. 
D'E^n^m^nil  and  IL  de  Monsabert.  The  demand  was 
received  iu  profannd  aiknoe,  and  at  length  the  pwaMant 
replied  that  ^Ouf  waae  all,  and  there  were  one  Jmnfad  and 
sixty-aeven  of  iliam,  D'Esprte^nib  and  ManaAerta,  for 
thqr  all  iiald  the  aame.  opiniona.  The  officer,  not  knawing 
the  peapmia  of  ike  .taro  accuMd,  retired,  and  went  for  frcah 
inatmetiana.  Tke  iiMinikfi'fi  cdtttinued  aitting,  and.  In  -foot, 
were  blookadari  by  tke  vQginient  of  soldiars.  D^Baprem^nfl 
addreawd  tham  in  fiend  terms,  declaring  that  theyTesembled 
the  asnators  of  Bona,  awaiting  the  visit  of  Breamus,  and 
that  thay'weae  a  ffBttad  apectacle  to  the  universe. 

After  a  kesiegemeat  of  twenty  hours,  during  whidi  a 
miiancngfcr  had  bean  dnpatched  to  Yersaillesand  had  returned, 
the  officer  reappeared,  and  demanded  that  they  should  deliver 
up  to  him  the  two  members  named,  on  penalty  of  incurring 
a  diarge  of  high  treason,  as  protecting  the  king's  enemieB. 
The  French  senatoia,  less  stoical  than  their  assumed  proto- 
types  of  Rome,  now  gave  way;  the  two  members  sur- 
rendered themselves,  and  were  marched  off.  Outside, 
D'Espr^m^uil  said  to  the  crowd,  "  Have  you  courage?'' 
plainly  suggesting  a  rescue,  but  the  Aob  was  not  yet  ripe 
for  this.  There  was  no  responae,  and  he  and  Monsabert 
were  led  away — D^Esprte^nil  to  a  fortrcas  on  a  little  island 
near  Toulon,  and  Monsabert  to  one  near  Lyons.  The 
officer  then,  more  like  a  Cromwell  than  a  Charles  I.,  turned 
out  the  remaining  members,  locked  the  doors,  and  departed. 
So  far  the  parallel  betwixt  the  French  and  English  parlia- 


ments, in  the  case  of  the  arrest  of  their  members,  did  not 
hold  very  closely ;  but  the  French  parliament,  though  turned 
out  of  their  house,  were  not  the  less  determined  in  aasertiDg 
their  authority. 

The  king  proceeded  to  call  a  bed  of  justice  to  register  the 
edict  for  the  cour  pl^ni6re  on  the  8th  of  Alay,  1788,  and  tli^ 
members  of  the  parliament  seized  the  opportunity  to  praeif 
a  most  decided  address  to  Louis,  declaring  that  they  vocll 
take  no  part  in  that  or  any  other  transaction,  except  aa  a 
parliament  restored  to  all  its  privileges,  and  denooDciog  the 
king's  proceedings  as  despotic  and  destructive  of  the 
fundamental  laws  and  institutions  of  the  kiogdom.  Tne 
king  explained  the  nature  of  the  cour  pl^ni^  and  ordered 
the  edict  to  be  registered,  which  it  was,  though  the  memben 
of  the  parliament  refused  their  concurrence.  Tiiey  tLeo 
adjourned  to  a  tavern,  and  entered  a  formal  protest  againit 
the  whole  measure. 

The  example  of  the  Paris  parliament  was  followed  hj  the 
provincial  ones.    They  one  and  all  refused  to  recognise  tii 
royal  edict,  and,  though  evexy  means  of  intimidation  vaa 
applied,  none  gave  way  except  that  of  Douai.    Force  vb^ 
appiied  at  Bennes,  and  themilttary  oompdled  theeoregiiter- 
ing :  this  eoceit^  the  indignation  of  the  people  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  inautted  the  soldiers,  aixi  were  fii-edor, 
and  flome  of  them  kiiled.    A  dqmtation  was  imaediateij 
djqwtriied  to  TenaSka,  bearing  a  waxm  iiniwiiitriiif?: 
Int  ftianne,  natead  of  adndtiing  them  to  the  hag,  sec: 
tham  to  ihd   Baatflte    by  kttre    4e  caeket.    The  itedr 
only  the  moce  inoensed,  aent  a  seeand  aad  noR 
dapntation ;  but  iheae  were  met  by  govBanen: 
theioad,  aad flompeHed  to  return.    Atiiirdsni 
manoKMn  dfyntation  was  aent,  mko  were  in* 
airaetedte  go  prtnitely,  and  byidiierent  toads ;  and  thasiher 
i«adiedT<naiUeB,botwwDnfiiBed  admittance  to  tiie  i7^^ 
presenoe.    Kot  thus,  however,  wece  the  bold  Bietone  to  be 
kMM.    Th^eaUed  La&yetie  to  their  coiiaoi]6,«l)oi»<^ 
Jbuqge  poaKsnons  in  Brittany,  and  whose  niolhar  vas  s 
native  <xf  that  province,  ao  that  they  dahned  him  as  tiieir 
compatriot     He  had  aanred  the  Bretons  that  he  vas  nwir 
to  act  with  tiiem  on  all  occasions  for  the  than0i#  ^b?^' 
man.  of  arbitrary  power  in  Fiance,  and  he  did  nat  isil  daffi 
on  this  occasion.    By  his   co-operatien,  they  6""^  * 
Bceton  dub,  and  its&at  act  was  to  prooannee  an  energetic 
cenanre  on  the  present  proceedings  of  the  ooart.    littledta 
the  ooBft  or  even  the  patriots  conceive  iirto  what  v^ 
Breton  dab  was  -to  grow,  and  that  it  was  to  he  tbe  pn^^ 
of  the  terrible  jaoobin  dub.    From  tWs  maawat  W»y«*^ 
with  aU  his  prafiaanons  of  ngaid  for  the  cnyvn  and  v^^ 
family,  was  a  niaiked  man,  and,  capecialiy  to  the  a?^ 
discernment  of  the  que«,  a  revofaitionist  af  the  ^"^•Jj^^ 
The  same  spirit  was  foond  to  anhaate  the  !«•*  ^* 
parliaments.  IKght  of  them,  being  found  wheDyiino«»lT^ 
were  treated  like  the  parliamentof  Rffis,  eip*d  fiwtt^ 

phices  of  stttfaig,  and  into  oilier  towns  disttfit  ^ 
phtces  of  abode.  Tl»  pariiament  of  Qten^le.  ^*^' 
refused  to  quit  the  place,  mnl,  when  mifituy  £«w  ^  ^' 
the  people  rang  the  toeain  from  every  ateepte ;  ^  ^^ 
men  flocked  in  armed  with  rustic  weapons,  and  the  ^ 
refused  to  fire  upon  them.  This  was  the  firs*  **^J 
symptom  of  that  defection  of  the  troops  which  ?fiO^  " 
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broke  tho  ana  of  royalty,  and  left  it  prostrate  at  tbe  feet 
of  the  nation.  The  people  o£  Fau^  the  capital  of  Beam, 
instead  of  submitting  to  the  goyemment  orders,  through  count 
Grammont^  went  in  a  body  to  him,  carrying  the  cradle  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  palladium  of  thia  little  dty,  and  infomwd 
hixQ  that  th^  had  planted  jcannon  <m  then:  waQ^  and  KronJd 
resist  to  the  death. 

To  add  to  these  ominocB  proceedingB  in  town  and  oonntiry, 
there  was  a  loud  demand  >fbfr  the  liberation  of  ih&:  dvkeof 
Orleans.  Louis  laspliod  thai,  he  knew  suffioient  of  the) duke 
to  warrant  the  taking  off  hishead^  but  still,  he  soon:  after 
complied.  Orleans  retumedt  to  Paris,,  and,  so  far  from 
avoiding  the  suspioiooBi  of  a^  revniutionany  kind,,  he  g^r^ 
great  dinner  parties  andiororwdad  8oin69  at  his  abode,  the 
Palais  Royal,  at  which  appeamd)  all  thoBe,.o£  et^ery  c3asB«  who. 
were  notorious  for  their  new-  and  levelliikg  prhtcijdes* 
There  were  flying  repartaaflaage  sums  being  distcifaubBd) 
amongst  the  people,  and  of  designs  to  pull  down,  the  tlironev^ 
and  set  up  Orleans  as  zegontu  If  on^  portion  of  i^kao 
rumours  did  iojustioa  to  Qrieans^.hw  own  conduot  at  Vaaat 
gave  sufluaent  countenance  to  i^  belief  in  them. 

E  Yents  now  rushed,  on  with  aoemnulatiag  f  osce  and  aeeele* 
rated  pace,  and  HeaTen8eBniad.to.addi  its.  fiat  to  render  them, 
irresistible.  The  sacee«iT«  loans  which,  had  been  so  com^- 
pulsorily  registered,  proved,  an  empty  yiaiom  Nobody 
would  subscribe  to  them;  thonhadi  beeui  a  Itingdrougfat,. 
withering  up  the  prospeets  o£  the  har?Qit,  and  now,in  Julry, 
came  a  terrible  hatlstonn,. which < extended  one*  hundred,  and 
iif  ty  miles  round  Paris,  destroydng:  the  nearly  ripe  com,  ihe 
fruit  on  the  trees,  and  leaving  all  that  extent  of.  country  a 
desert,  and.  ths-  inhabitants  the  preyt  of  famine^  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  people-  oould  not>  those  in  othefi 
quarters  would  not,  pay  taxes^  the  treasury  was  empty, 
and  the  king  was  compelled  to<  pcomise  to  coavoke  the 
states-general  in  the  ftiUowing  Mb^  ;  Bnenne  endoaToured 
to  amuse  the  active  reformers ;  bjj;  calling,  on  men  of  intelli- 
genoB  to  send  in  plans  for  the  proper  oonduot  of  the. states* 
general,  as  none  had  been  held  for  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  yean.  The  puUic-waa  ia^wtient  for  a  much  earher  sum- 
mons, but  they  would  not  have  been  probably  much  listened, 
to,  bad  Lomenia.  de  Brisnne  known  hew  to  keep  thinlgs  gpoing. 
His  empty  exchequer,  ho  weverv  and  thapwesing  demandsupon 
him,  drove  him  to  solicit  the  king  to  JoeaaliNeckoBr  and  afifioint 
him  once  more  ooanptvoUerof.  the  finances.  He  imagined 
that  the  popularity  of  Neekec  would  at  least  extend  the 
public  patience*.  The  qneen  energetically,  opposed  the  reiui- 
statement  of  Neekcr ; .  the  ipoaitioiik  o£  affidra  waa^  however;  too 
desperate,  and  Necker. was  neeailed.  But  nonvv  on  Ins.  part, 
he  refused  to  take  office  under  Brienne^  and.  Brienne 
endeavoured  to  scramble  on  at  while  longer  rather  than 
resign.  To  buoy  himself  up,,  he  committed  aels!of  the  most 
fiitile,  and  others  of  the  most  robborliket  otsuraoter.  He 
made  a  liberal  issue  of  paper  monoyt,  whioh  the  publb 
creditors  refused  to  take;  and.  he  then,  laid  vicdaat;  hsoda 
on  the  proceeds  of  a'SubscriiMbion  raised  fi>r  the  relief  of  the 
poor  who  were  perishing,  ftom  tho  effects  of  the  latestonn. 
He  next  seized  on  the  meney-box  at  the  royal  theatre,  and 
was  proceeding  to  other  deeds  aa  lawless,  whentthe  king,  was 
compelled  to  dionifls  him.  Biaanne,  however,  did  not 
retire  without  adbstaatial  conwnlatiass  for  himself  snd  his 


conneotions.  He  was  said  to  have  accumulated  from  the 
rev^oiues  of  the  church  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  livres ' 
of  income ;  he  obtained  a  cardinal^s  hat ;  left  his  brother, 
count  de  Bnenne,  minister  of  war  and  governor  of  a 
province;  his  nephew  was  appointed  his  coadjutor  in  the 
archbishopric  of  l^ns,  and  received  one  of  the  tidiest  abbeys 
in  France*,  his  niece  retained  her  appointment  as  dame  da 
palais^  and  hex  husband  his  as  cdonei  of  a  regiment.. 

Necker,  on  the  24tb.  of  August,  resmned  office. amid  the 
acdamations.  oft  the  people,  who  imagined'  he  was.  able  to 
remoive  scarcity  and  supply  revenue  fiK»n  some  impossible 
sources.  Yet  not  the.  leas  did  they  continue  to  express 
theirr  resentment,  against  Bnenne,.  whose  effigy  they  burnt 
in  the  streets^  and  against  Lamoaignan^the  ke^)«  of  the 
aeals^.  whose  house  they  were  proceeding,  to  attadk,  when 
they  wene  met  and  driven,  back  by  the  troops^  The  mob 
called,  on  the  Erennh  guards  to  firatemise  with  them,. but 
they  were,  not  so  successful  noW'  as  afterwards,  for  the 
soldiers  fired,  on  them^  and  kill^  and  wounded:  a  gteat 
number  before  they  would  diqwrse.  Numbers  .'of  well?- 
dressed  persons  were:  seen  to  mingle  with  the  rioters,. and 
to  enoomi^  them;,  especially. one  Carles^  a. jeweller.  All 
these  were  imagined  to  be  agenisiof  the  duke  of  .Oriees]»; 
but  were  proibahly  rather  agents  of  the  party  with  which  he 
waaoD*operating..  Tooonceal  the  extent  of  the  slaugihter, 
and  thus,  avoid  the  consequent  ftiry  of  the  pec^le,.  the 
soldiers  and  the  city  watch  are  said  to  have  thrown  .the 
bodies .  of  both  killed  and .  wounded .  into  the;  Sein& 

Neeker  immediately  advised  the  restoration  of  the  Paris 
parliament,  and  the  mend)ers  were  accompanied  ;on  their  way 
to  the  Palais,  de  Justice  by  the  dvafening.  pkudits  of  tha 
people;  but  their  popularity  was  as  brief  as  it  wss: enthusx*- 
astic.  They  approved  of  the  meetbg  of  the  states^general  at 
the  time  fixed,  but.  gave  it  aS'  their  <^nion  that  they  ^ould 
take  the  same  form,  as  at:  their  last  sitting,  in  1614.  This 
at  once  turned  the  heart  of  the  people  against  them,  for  it 
was  saying  that  the  taers  etat  was  to  be  swallowed  up 
entirely  by  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy.  The  moment  this 
decision  was  known,  the  whole  people  of'  Paris  burst  into 
execration  against  the  pariiamenters,  and  their  popularity 
and  their  existence  disappeared  together.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  various  dubsi^  amid  which  the  Breton,  club 
and  the  club  des  Enrag^  were  oonspicnouB,  declared  that 
the  tiers  ^tat  must  outnumber'  the  two  other  orders 
together,  or  that,  it  was  impostible  to  expect  that  the  great 
and  necessary  changes*  demanded  could  take  place.  Ther 
first  matter  to  be  carried  was  that  of  taring-tbese  ordersin 
their  fiill  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  it  wasi 
dear  that,  if  left  with  a  minority,  it  wasahsord  to  hope  for  so 
much  aslf-sacrifioe.  The  faet  was  too  palpable  to  be  deniJ9d,. 
yet  it  wsa  eqnally  clear  that  with  a  standmg.  ma^ty  of  the 
tiers  ^tats  the  old.  privileged:  ondem  would  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  pe(^l8,  and  must  suffer,  in. their  turn,,  all  that 
they  had  so  long  inflicted  on  the  lower  classes.  It  was 
conspicuonsly  not  a  question  of  dtiiberative  reason,  but  of 
revolutionsry  foroe.  The  privileged  ord»B  must  yield  their 
privileges,  and  the  people  know  well,  enough  that  thqr 
would  not  yi^  them  voluntarily ;  the.  pendulum  of  com^ 
pulsion  must  swing  now  as  faw  one  way  aa  it  had  before 
done  the  other. 
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There  were  numbers  of  papers  put  forth,  advocating  the 
supremacy  of  the  people.  One  of  these,  called  Deliberations, 
isERied  from  the  Palais  Royal  coterie,  that  of  the  denK>cratic 
ddke  of  Orleans,  and  was  said  to  be  the  composition  of  his 
priyate  secretary,  Laclos,  the  author  of  Les  Liaisons  Dan- 
gereuses,  a  most  profligate  work.  These  Deliberations  went 
to  make  the  tiers  et&t  eyerything,  and  the  noblesse  and 
clergy  nothing.  The  abb^  Sieyes,  howarer,  issued  the  most 
popular  and  effective  brochure  on  the  same  side,  entitled, 
Qu'est'ce  que  le  Tiers  Etat  f  "  "What  is  the  Third  Estate?  " 
which  he,  in  reply,  showed  to  be  the  great  and  really  rightful 
power.  Count  Emanuel  Sieyes,  or  the  abb^  Sieyes,  as  he 
was  nniversally  called,  was  the  son  of  the  director  of  the 
post-office  at  Frejus.  He  entered  the  church,  and  became 
one  of  the  grand  vicars  of  the  bishop  of  Ohartres ;  but,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  he  became  seized 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit,  abandoned  ecclessiastical  life, 
and  devoted  himself  to  politics.  Sieyes  was  an  honest 
enthusiast  in  this  field.  He  was  for  a  thorough  and  search- 
ing reform,  but  by  no  means  for  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy.  We  shall  soon  find  him  preparing  the  famous 
"  Declaration  of  the  Righte  of  Man ; "  but  when  the  con- 
Tention  proposed  to  try  Louis  XVI.  for  his  life,  he  declared 
that  that  assembly  could  not  be  at  once  accuser  and  jud^e. 
He  opposed  the  licentiousness  of  the  press ;  opposed  Faine's 
scheme  of  a  republic,  declaring  a  monarchy  more  favourable 
to  liberty  than  a  republic.  He  declined  sitting  in  the  con- 
vention when  the  mountain  gained  the  ascendancy.  He 
continued  to  oppose  the  Jacobins,  yet  escaped  with  his  life, 
and  survived  through  a  multitude  of  dangers— opposing 
Napoleon  as  he  had  opposed  the  republic — and  died  peace- 
ably, in  1886,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight— one  of  the  few 
prominent  men  of  the  revolution  who  reached  old  age. 

But  at  this  time  Sieyes,  with  his  love  of  liberty,  did  not 
^mprehend  the  danger  of  letting  loose  millions  of  ignorant, 
oppressed,  and  debauched  proletaires.  He  hated  tyrants, 
but  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  there  are  other  and  even  worse 
tymnts  than  kings  and  nobles— the  tyrant  passions  of  a 
lawless,  uneducated,  and  unchristianised  mob.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  not  wanting  those  at  this  crisis  who 
warned  the  king  of  the  certain  consequences  of  giving  the 
tiera  6tat  the  preponderance  in  the  states-general.  The 
princes  of  the  blood — ^the  count  d'Artois,  the  jprince  of 
Oonde,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  duke  of  Enghein,  and  the 
prince  of  Conti— addressed  a  memorial  to  the  king,  and 
published  it,  declaring  that,  to  consent  to  the  tiers  ^tat 
equalling  the  two  other  orders,  would  be,  in  fEict,  to  sweep 
away  monarchy,  nobility,  church,  and  everything.  Every 
one  who  knew  the  real  condition  of  France,  and  the  miseries, 
and  oppre^ons,  and  innate  ferocity  of  the  French  populace, 
must  see  that  inevitably;  but  the  crown  and  the  privileged 
orders  had  driven  matters  to  this  extremity,  and  there  was 
no  alternative.  Give  the  tiers  etat  power  to  control  the 
two  other  orders  combined,  and  down  must  come  the  whole 
ancient  regime,  with  al  its  insolence  and  tyrannies,  and 
with  everything  which  might  be  of  better  nature  in  it; 
refuse  that,  and  the  tiers  ^tat,  groaning  with  famine  and 
desperation,  and  incited  to  fury  by  the  nei»  doctrines  of 
equality,  and  revolution  would  force  itself  out  by  soine 
other  way.    The  convulsion  must  come;  because,  in  the 


party  possessing  wealth  and  honour,  there  was  ne  idea  of 
concession ;  and  in  the  popular  party  no  longer  any  patience 
of  endurance. 

Necker,  the  hoped-for  preserver  in  this  dilemma,  was  as 
completely  at  a  loss  as  every  one  else.  He  proposed  to  tb 
king  to  assemble  the  notables  again,  in  order  to  settle  the 
question  whether  the  tiers  etat  should  equal  in  numbers  the 
two  other  orders?  and  whether  the  three  orden  should 
deliberate  in  three  separate  chambers,  or  altogether  iji  one? 
The  expedient  was  preposterous;  it  had  been  seen  in 
Oalonne^s  time  how  the  notables  would  act,  for  they  were  of 
the  privileged  orders,  and  would'  assuredly  vote  for  tbeii 
preponderance.  They  were  called  together,  however,  on  the 
6th  of  November,  1788,  and,  sitting  in  six  different  bureans, 
according  to  the  six  ancient  nations  of  which  France  vas 
composed,  a  prince  of  the  blood  presiding  in  each,  and  with 
one  exception^  the  whole  of  these  bureaus,  as  might  hare 
been  foreseen,  voted  that  the  tiers  ^tat  should  not  double 
their  number.  They  were  immediately  dismissed,  and 
Necker,  on  his  own  responsibility,  proposed  to  the  iJug,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1788,  to  give  the  tiers  ^tat  the  desired 
double  representation.  Poor  Louis,  frightened  and  m- 
founded,  next  sought  the  opinion  of  the  parliament  of  Paris; 
but  this  body  had  already  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
populace,  by  giving  their  opinion  for  the  old  form  of  th« 
states-genaral ;  and  they  now  declined  giving  a  further 
utterance  on  the  question,  declaring  that  this  matter 
belonged  strictly  to  the  king  Driven  to  decide,  and  with 
Necker  urging  him,  and  representing  the  perils  of  refusing 
the  popular  demand,  Louis  issued  an  order  that  the  stata- 
general  should  meet  at  Versailles,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1789 ;  that  the  tiers  ^tat  should  have  the  double  repr^enta- 
tion ;  and  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  states-general  them- 
selves whether  they  would  sit  in  one  hall  or  three.  The 
number  of  the  deputies  altogether,  it  was  resolved,  shoulJ 
be  one  thousand,  and  should  be  formed  in  a  ratio  com- 
posed of  the  population  and  the  amount  ol  taxes  paid  by 
each  baiUage. 

This  declaration  was  received  in  Paris  with  enthnaaan, 
and,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  influence  of 
Necker,  he  received  an  acceasion  of  popularity  with  the 
people,  and  hatred  with  the  nobles.    Li  the  jwovinces,  the 
announcement  called  forth  a  scene  of  universal  cani^^ 
and  contention.     The  people  and  the  nobles  were  thrown 
into  violent  opposition.     Wherever  the  nohks  and  alergf 
possessed  the  power,   the  exultation  of  the  people  ^ 
crushed ;  wherever  the  people  preponderated-wis  '^^   , 
—they  attacked  and  intimidated  the  menacing  "^^^^^ 
clergy.    The  firmness  of  the  people  was  doubled  I7  J 
stringency  of  famine.    M  kinds  of  trade  and  manw^ct^ 
were  at  a  stand;  bread,  and  every  article  of  food.  ^^^ 
enormous  in  price,  and  extremely  scarce— bqod^  ^'^^    , 
aU.    In  Brittany,  where  the  people  had  of  late  shown  su^^ 
determination  against  the  forcing  of  the  V^^^^'^^y 
nobles  now  protested  stoutiy  againstlhe  ""*°^^  f^^y 
tiers  ^tat  equalling  that  of  the  other  two  orders  1  ^     ^^ 


and  the  people  came  to  blows  about  it  m 


the  streete  < 


Rennes,andbloodwafisplilled.  The  parliament*  of  ^^^J 
Aix,  Grenoble,  and  neariy  all  the  provincial  Vf\  ^^ 
which  had  demanded  the  states-general,  now  decterea 
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in  its  ppcseni  sfaape  it  woiiid  rmiu  the  priTil^ed  ordecB,  the 
king,  and  kingdoin*  Tbe  name^of  Neeker,  the  agamwd 
counsellor  of  the*  doublo  nuniber  of  the  tieis  dtei^  'vn» 
execrated  by  the  nobles^aod  elaegy^  andraptnroiiiilj  appUraded 
by  the  people. 

In  the  country,  the  elections  proceeded  aamd  much 
tnmult,  and  many  faction  fights ;  in  Paris,  they  went  on  in 
the  face  of  nombeiB'Of  tzoops,  who  chsBged  l^eir.  mntkete'  in 
view  of  the  people.  The  Umme  was  intense.  The  great 
hail-storm  which  made  soch  hayoe  with  the  eropvin  July  of 
the  preceding  samnier,  had.  been^  f<rik>wed  by  &■  twriUe 
winter,  and  the  bidkere  wew  in  constaiyt  tenors  from  the 
starving  multitude ;  and  there  were  direfel  threats  against 
the  hoarders  of  grain.  The  statee-^nend  were  to  open  on 
the  27th  of  April ;  but,  i»  the  great  resentment'  of*  the 
people,  they  were  adjourned  to  the  4th  of-  May.  The 
elections  were  delayed  to  the  very  eve  of  the'  assembling  of 
the  states,  and  were  conducted'  in  the-  capital  under  strict 
regulations.  A  special  rule,  introduced  after' tiie  meeting  of 
ttio  convocation,  named  as  eleetore  of  the*  firs^  rank  soeh  as 
paid  six  livres of  city  rate.  Lists  werodistribatedy  and  cer- 
tain persons  in  each  distriotwere  named  as  those  who  ^umld 
be  candidates  for  the  offices,  the  president,  vioe-president,  and 
secretaries  of  the  general  election  committee.  But  in  only 
three  of  the  districts  were  those  returned  the  same  as-  the 
^dng  had  named.  Finally,  from  these  wore  elected  the 
advocate  Torget,  vice-president  Camus,  and  as  secretaires, 
Bailly  the  astronomer,  and  Guillotine  a*  physicfan.  The 
elections  went  on  in  the  different  churches^  and  the  electors, 
MudQT  a  president  of  their  own  choice,  triumphed  over  the 
archbishop,  who  endeavoured  to  iafineBoe  tlie  Sections, 
according  to  his  own  predileetions;  IVadesmen,  lawyers, 
literary  men,  found  themsdvesy  for  the  first  time,  thus 
brought  together,  and  felt  a  new  power  in-  this  union. 
The  learned  Bailly,  who  had  hitherto  lived  so  retired,  came 
forth  from  his  retreat  at  Chaillot,  and  psoceedsd  on  foot  to 
the  general  bureau.  As  he  paused  for -a  moment  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Feuillans,  he  was  addressed  by  a  young  man. 
''  You  will  be  returned,**  he  said.  "  I  camiot  tell,"  replied 
Bailly;  'Hhe  honour  ought  neither  to  be  solicited  nor 
refused,**  and  he  walked  on. 

Whilst  matters  were  thus  quietly  proceeding,,  there 
came  a  terrible  interruption.  A  mob,  in  rags^  rushed  along 
the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  demanding  the  head  of  an 
elector,  Reveillon,  a  papw  manufaetnrer,  who,  it  was  said, 
had  declared  that  he  would  reduce  the  wages  of  his  workmen 
one  half.  Reveillon  had  himself  risen  from  the  condition  of 
a  working  man  to  wealth.  The  mob  hanged  him  in  effigy 
at  his  own  door,  then  marched  with  the  figure  to  the  Place 
de  Grdve,  and  burnt  it  under  the  windows  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  the  office  of  the  city  magistrates*  Having  done  this 
tmder  the  eyes  of  the  lieutenant  of  poUoe,  Flemelles,  the 
liT<5vot  des  marchands,  the  intendant'  Berthier,  and  all  tUb 
agents  of  the  court  who  had  surrounded  the  eleotors  with 
soldiers,  all  of  whom  remained  inactive,  they  then  announced 
that,  on  the  morrow,  they  would  execute  jtntice  on  Rev6ill<m 
himself.  It  is  amazing  that,  after  this  speetaele  and 
announcement,  the  police  took  no  measmres  of  preepution. 
The  colonel  of  the  guards  made  a  show  of  {yrotection  to 
RoTdllon*s  property  and  life,  but  it  was  a  ludicrous  one, 


cooBBistixig. merely  of  &  giiani  of  thirty  men.  These  soon 
found  themsdves  useless  in  the  midst  of  a*  dense  mob  of  £ram 
one  to  two  thousand  thieves^  aad  '»  hundred  thowsnd 
spectators.  The  house  was  fwnced  open,  everythii^.  was  bnAen 
and  destEoyed;  nothing  was  earned  away,  except  what 
money  couki  be  fbundr  and  with  whicsb  the  tbierBS-  regated 
themselves  in  the  wine 'Shops  and  osbatets;  and  all  th»»wHs 
done  by  a  crowd^. without. arms^  under  the  very  gunaof  the 
Bastille !  The  mob  wasat  length  dispeiaed ;  but  it  i«tumed 
the  next  dayy  and  burned  down  ths  hoiw ;  they  were  then 
fired  on  by  the  soldtera^  and  a-  considerable  number  of  tibie 
ragged  riotei»  killed.  Money  was*  found  in  many  of  their 
poeketsr  and.  it  was  indastriously  oireuUted  amongst  the 
axistoeracy,  that  this  money  had  been  distributed  amongst 
the  crowd  by  the  agentsof  the  duke  of  Oiieaas,  bntnxnre 
probably  it  was  seised  in  the  sadsang  of  Reveillon^  houBB. 
Besenval  deaied  the  streets  withihis'SwisB  guards^  and  &i«n 
four  ta  &ye  hxmdred  killed  and  wounded  were  the  fixst 
oharaeteristic  outbreak  of  thisi  moat  Usody  reviriidiion.  ^ 
Another  equally  charaotecistic  filet  wasy  that  wliiifit'  all  thk 
mischief  was  doing,  the  mob  continued  to  cry,  ^  Down  with 
the  adstocrats!"  From  the t  first,  the  destruotian  of  the 
privileged  orders  was  uppennoet'in.  the  mindiof  tfaepopii^ 
lace. 

The-  nobles  and  the  titled  clergy,  justly  aiaoasd^.  rushed 
to  the  court,  aoid  sought  protection:  there  as  the  natund 
quarter.  Unfortonatdy  for  them^  the  king  xsther  regarded 
the  peopleaa  the  eneniefr  of  the  privileged  oxdera  tthan'  of  the 
court,  and  he  fondly  hoped*  that,  the  states^-geoeral  would 
enable  him  to  crash,  in  aomoKlegreee,  the  overbearing  conduct 
and  pretemions  of  these  clsssafc.  He  diA  not  at  all  perodve 
ihe- truth,  that  orown^  court,  nobles^  and  detgy  wsre  all  alike 
inimical,  and  aU  alike  doomed. 

The  time  was  come  fi>r  the  aasembting  o£  the  stetes.  On 
the  4th  of  JMbiy,  Vemaito  ws»  crowded  by  immense  maases 
of  people  fi-om  Paris,  and  fit>m.aU  the  country  rsund,  to  6^3 
the  grand  prooession  of  the  deputies  of  the  three  ovde» 
advandngfrom  the  churoh  of  Ndise  Dame  to  that  of  St* 
Louis.  The  whole  of  the  costumes^  the  osder  o£  mardi,  aood 
the  spectade  had  baen  carefully  studied  by  the  court,  and  so 
studied,  as  to  imprass  deeply  the  distinctionB  of  ths  three 
orders,  and  to  humiliate  the  tiers  6tat«  The  evening  before^ 
the  d^uties  had  waited  on  the  king^  sakL  even  thesi  he  had 
greatly  incensed  those  of  the  tiers  tot- who  came  most 
favourably  diBposed  to  him..  Bven  whilst  he  hoped  to  obtain 
easential  advantages  firomthe  people  against  the  presumption 
of  the  privileged  orders,  LoBi%  or  his  advisers^  could  not 
refrain  from  humiliating  the  third  chus.  Instead  of  receiving 
the  deputies  in  one  body,  they  had  been  carefully  sepa- 
rated; the  dergy  were  reodved  first,  the 'nobles  next,  and 
then,  not  till  affcer  a  considerable  pause,  the  tierSi 

Now,  on  the  great  morning,  all  Paaris— all  the  vieimtyj— 
thousands*  from  distant  towns^-were  all  astir.  The  broad 
streets  of  Versailles  were  lined  with  French  and  Swiss  guards^ 
and  made  gay  with  garlands  of  flbwers,  and  from  the 
windows  hung  rich  tapestries.  The  balconies  and  windows 
were  crowded  with  spectators  of  all  ages  and  both  scxesr— 
the  handsomest  ladies  goiigeouriy  attired.  The  deputies, 
instead  of  one  thousand,  amounted  to  one  thousand  two 
hundred.    First  marched  the  members  of  the  tiers  <Stat,  dx 
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hundred  in  number,  all  dad  in  plain  black  mantleB,  white 
cravats,  and  slouched  hats.  Next  went  the  nobles  in  black 
coats,  but  the  other  garments  of  cloth  of  gold,  silk  cloak, 
lace  cravat,  plumed  hat  turned  up  a  2a  Henry  TV, ;  then  the 
clergy,  in  surplice,  with  mantle,  and  square  cap ;  the  bishops 
in  their  purple  robes,  with  their  rochets.  Last  came  the 
court,  all  ablaze  with  jewels  and  splendid  robes ;  the  king 
looking  in  good  spirits,  the  queen  anxious,  and  foreboding, 
even  then,  the  miseries  that  were  to  follow.  Her  eldest  son, 
the  dauphin,  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death  in  the  palace, 
and  her  reputation  was  being  daily  murdered  by  the  most 
atrocious  calumnies.  Yet  still  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Maria  Theresa,  the  once  light-hearted, 
always  kind  and  amiable  woman,  was  the  perfect  queen  in 
her  stately  beauty.  She  was  still  worthy  of  the  eulogium  of 
Burke,  as  he  saw  her,  years  before,  at  Versailles,  when  he  wrote, 
"  Surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed 
to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision  1  I  saw  her  just  above 
the  horison,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she 
just  began  to  move  in,  glittering  like  the  morning-star, 
foil  of  life,  and  spleiidour,  and  joy."  "  Marie  Antoinette," 
saysmadame  le  Brun,  who  had  often  painted  her,  "was  tall, 
exquisitely  .well  inade,  sufficiently  plomp,  without  being  too 
much  so.  Her  arms  were  superb,  her  hands  small,  perfect  in 
fohn,  and  her  feet  charming.  Her  gait  was  m6re  gracefal 
than  that  of  any  woman  in  France.  She  held  her  head  very 
erect,  with  a  mi^esty  which  enabled  you  to  distinguish  the 
sovereign  amidst  all  her  court,  and  yet  that  miyesty  did  not 
in  the  least  detract  froin  the  extreme  kindhen  and  benevo- 
lence of  her  look.  And,"  adds  madame  le  Brun,  "  I  do  not 
think  that  queen  Marie  Antoinette  ever  midted  an  occasion, 
to  say  an  agreeable  thing  to  those  who  had  the  honour  to 
approach  her." 

Such  was  the  woman  whom  the  people  of  France  already 
delighted  to  torture.  As  she  passed,  the  women  cried, 
"  Yive  le  due  d^Orleans  t "  trusting  to  woimd  her  by  naming 
her  enemy.  They  were  only  too.  successful.  The  queen, 
at  that  cry,  nearly  fsdnted;  but  she  summoned  all  her 
courage,  recovered  h^  firmness,'  and  endeavoured  to  look 
calin.'  ' 

Two  things  were  remarked— the  absence  of  Sieyes,  and 
the  presence  of  Mirabeau.  Sieyes  had  not  yet  arrived; 
Mii'abeau  drew  all  regards.  '  His  immense  head  of  hair ;  his 
lion  "like  head,  marked  by  an  ugliness  quite  startling,  almost 
terriiyiiig;  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  seemed  fascinated  by 
his  look.  He  marched  on  visibly  a  man  ;  the  rest,  before 
and  after,  appeared  mere  shadows.  A  man,  in  his  time  and 
his  riBink,  unfortunate ;  vicious,  as  most  of  his  grade  were ; 
scandalous  even  beyond  them ;  revelling  and  courageous  in 
vice ;  violent  and  even  furious  in  his  passions. ,  But  a' new 
life  was  opening  upon  him;  a  life  of  new  power — one  in 
which  he  declared  that  his  soul  would  re-germinate  with 
France.  There  was  a  flush  of  excitement  on  his  cheek ;  he 
oarried  his  enormous  head  aloft  with  an  air  of  proud 
audacity;  that  voice,  so  soon  to  thunder  through  France,  to 
shake  the  very  throne,  alone  unperceived  at  this  moment. 

The  tiers  was  applauded  continually ;  amongst  the  nobles, 
Orleans  was  alone,  he  lingered  behind,  as  desirous  of  show- 
ing that  he  wished  rather  to  belong  to  the  tiers ;  the  king 
was  applauded  because  he  had  convoked  the  states-general.  I 


As  the  procesBion  advanced,  bands  of  music  placed  at 
intervals  rent  the  air  with  melodious  sounds;  militaiy 
marches,  the  rolling  of  drams,  the  clangour  of  tmmpetg,  the 
impressive  chants  of  the  priests  alternately  heard,  enliyened 
the  march  to  the  church.  There  were  few  there  who  did  Dot 
feel  all  the  deep  emotion  arising  from  a  scene  in  which  a 
nation  sought  to  renew  itself,  like  the  marquis  de  Feirieres, 
who,  as  a  spectator,  says — "  Plunged  into  the  meet  delicioos 
ecstacy,  sublime  but  melancholy  thoughts  presented  them- 
selves to  my  mind.  I  beheld  that  France,  my  countiy, 
supported  by  religion,  saying  to  us,  'Desist  from  jm 
puerile  quarrels;  this  is  the  decisive  moment  which  shall 
either  give  me  new  life  or  annihilate  me  for  ever ! ' "  Alas ! 
very  little  genuine  religion  was  there,  but  the  atheistic  spirit 
disseminated  by  Voltaire,  or,  at  best,  but  the  theism  of 
Rousseau  and  of  his  Yicaire  Savoyard. 

On  their  arrival  at  St.  Louis,  the  three  orders  seated 
themselves  on  benches  placed  in  the  nave.  The  king  and 
queen  took  their  places  beneath  a  canopy  of  purple  velvet 
sprinkled  with  golden  fleurs-de-lis ;  the  princes,  the  prin- 
cesses, the  great  <^&cers  of  the  crown,  and  Uie  ladies  of  the 
palace  occupied  the  space  reserved  for  their  majesties.  The 
host  was  carried  to  the  altar  to  the  sound  of  the  moEt 
impressive  music.  It  was  an  O  salutaris  hostia!  Th^ 
bi^p  of  Nanci  delivered  the  discourse — "  Beligion  consti- 
tutes the  prosperity  of  nations;  religion  constitutes  the 
happiness  of  the  people."  Even  the  scoffing  sceptus  of 
France  were  touched  for  a  moment.  Such  was  that 
beautiful  day  —  the  last  day  of  peace,  the  first  of  a 
tremendous  future !    . 

The  next  day 'the  states-general  assembled  in  the  hall  of 
Menus  Pkisirs,  a  vast  place,  in  which  the  court  had  been 
accustomed  to  enjoy  its  amusements. .  It  was  now.preptred 
for  this  solemn  purpose,  and  exhibited  a  wond^nl  magnifi- 
cence. The  king  was  seated  on  an  elevated  throne  with  the 
queen  near  him,  the  two  privileged  orders  occupying  each  i 
side  of  the  hall,  the  tiers  at  the  bottom  of  it  on  seats  nude 
purposely  lower  than  those. for  the  clergy  and  noblese. 
This  was  another  of  those  insolences  which  only  served  to 
whet  the  fury  of  the  tiers  against  their  oppressors.  They 
had  come  up  from  the  country  with  written  orders  to  sabmit 
to  no  indignities,  and  the  blind  aristocracy  could  not  S'2e 
that  in  thus  piquing  the  tiers,  they  were  goading  a  lioQ 
that  would  speedily  tear  them  to  pieces.  .  When  Mirabean 
entered,  there  was  a  general  movement.  The  man  was  so 
well  known ;  his  strange  adventures  of  intrigue  and  im- 
prisonment; his  proud  nature;  his.rejection  as  a  candidate 
by  his  own  order ;  and  his  condescending  to  sit  as  what  the 
court  in  derision  called  "  a  plebeian  consul.*'  But  his  «ry 
look,  his  step,  awed  the  assembly.  He  cast  a  threstening 
glance  at  the  ranks  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  approadi.  A 
bitter  smile  pkyed  on  his  lips,  which  were  habitually  <»^* 
tracted  by  an  ironical  and  Bcorn|^. expression.  He  pro- 
ceeded across  the  hall  and  seated  himself  on  those  benches 
from. which  he  was  to  hurl  the  thunderbplts.of  revolotio'i 
A  gentleman  strongly  attached  to  the  court,  but  likevfeJJ 


friend  of  Mirabeau,  who  had  observed  the  rancorous 


look 


which  he  darted  round  him  when  he  took  his  seat,  entered 
into  conversation  with  him,  and  reminded  him  that  |-' 
peculiar  position  closed  the  'door  of  every  sakwn  in  "ans 
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against  him;  that  society,  once  wounded,  was  not  easily 
appeased ;  and,  if  he  wished  to  be  pardoned,  he  must  ask 
pardon.  At  the  word  "  pardon  "  he  started  up,  stamped 
violently  on  the  floor,  his  bushy  hair  seemed  to  stand  on  end, 
hia  lips  quivered  and  turned  livid,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
came  hither  not  to  ask  pardon,  but  to  be  asked !" 

The  custom  was  that  the  tiers  should  take  off  their  hats 
when  the  king  ascended  the  throne,  though  the  other  orders 
remained  covered,  but  they  now  remained  covered  too. 
The  king  observing  this  took  off  his  hat,  to  mark  the 
difference,  but  the  tiers  remained  calmly  retaining  their 
hats.  These  were  in  themselves  small  matters,  but  they 
showed  a  great  deal — they  showed  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  king,  with  an  air  of  cheerftdness,  read  a  speech,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  regard  and  admiration  for  the  two 
higher  orders,  who,  he  said,  were  prepared  to  renounce  their 
pecuniary  privileges,  and  declared  his  affection  for  his 
people  generally.  He  was  occanonany  applauded ;  but  there 
appeared  very  little  heart,  either  in  the  royal  address,  or  in 
the  responses  to  it.  He  was  then  followed  by  the  keeper  of 
the  seals,  not  now  Lamoignoo,  who  had  been  dismissed,  and 
soon  after  oommitted  suicide,  bat  Barentin,  late  president 
of  the  oourt  of  aids.  He  spc^e  diiefly  of  the  Beoessities  of 
the  finance  department.  He  was  foBowed  by  Neeker  on 
the  same  sabjeet,  in  a  speech  of  three  hours'  lengtii.  It  wm 
written,  and,  when  he  had  read  till  he  was  tired,  he  begged 
leave  to  allow  a  derk  to  read  the  lemaiBder.  This  would 
have  i^fypeared  a  strange  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  chan- 
cdk>r  of  the  exchequer  in  England.  The  finanees  were  the 
chief  theme  of  this  long  treatise;  there  was  very  little  of  the 
subject  of  lelbrm ;  Neoker  admitted  a  deficit  of  fifty  miUiooB 
of  livres,  and  tired  every  one  oat  with  his  prolixity.  He 
calcalated,  like  the  king,  on  the  privil^ed  ocden  volontarily 
submitting  themselves  to  tantioo,  but  this  WM  a  rather 
gitttuitous  assumption.  Some  of  the  mate  liberal  or 
pmdent  nohies  had  proposed  that  this  ahonld  .be  done,  and 
many  of  ihe  olergy,  bat  contmy  to  ike  opinion  of  the 
mt^ority  of  that  body,  had  expresMd  saeh  a  widi ;  bat  as  for 
the  sfMembiy  at  large,  it  wa  silent,  oninoady  silent  on  the 
subject.  It  was  not  till  alter  two  months  of  terriUe  conflict, 
in  fact,  till  after  the  victory  of  the  tiers,  that  the  clergy,  oa 
the  26th  of  June,  declared  thehr  aoquiescenoe  in  this 
principle  of  self  HMMjrifice,  and  that  the  nobles  promised  to 
concede. 

When  the  king  rose,  there  were  pietiy  wanii  cries  of 
Vive  k  Roi!  bat  very  faint  oses  on  the  rising  of  the  queen. 
The  queen  hod  been  excited  to  tears  by  theapplanse  which 
the  king  received,  and  than  were  others  present  who 
augured  well  for  the  progress  of  afiaiza  in  the  states-general, 
but  there  were  others  more  proiMiad.  Two  ladies  sate  side 
by  side  in  the^gottoiry  of  the  great  hall  of  the  Menus  Pkisirs, 
which,  besides  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  members, 
coull  aooommodafce  four  thousand  speetatorB.  These  were 
madame  de  Stael,  Hm  donghter  of  K^sker,  and  madame  de 
^[onremorin,  the  wife  of  the  nuairter  of  la>r«ign  affairs. 
Do  Stael  wm  all  ezuhatiQn  at  the  proqaeet  of  renovation 
and  prosperity  under  the  administration  of  her  father,  bat 
madame  de  Montemorin  replied, "  You  are  wrong  to  rejoice  ; 
this  event  forebodes  much  misery  to  France  and  to  oorselves." 
"Wliat  must  have  been  the  horror,  however,  of  this  lady 


could  she  then  have  foreseen  all  that  awaited  herself  pcram. 
ally  !  Her  husband  was  massacred  in  prison  on  the  2nd  of 
September;  one  of  her  sons  was  drowned,  another  diedos 
the  scaffold;  one  daughter  perished  in  prison,  anotlier 
died  of  a  broken  heart;  and  she  herself  fell  beneath  the 
axe  <rf  1^  guillotine ! 

The  next  morning  the  states  met  to  verify  ihrirntons 
of  the  members ;  but  when  the  tiers  entered  the  gMml 
hall,  they  found  that  the  two  other  orders  had  retiied,  wh 
to  an  apartment  by  themselves.  This  was  in  aooordnoe 
with  the  determination  of  those  orders  to  msintaui  a 
superiority  of  rank  over  the  tiers,  and  not  to  admit  tbt 
they  were  a  part  of  that  body,  or  that  body  of  than.  Ibe 
verification  of  the  returns  thus  separately  was  voted  fay  tite 
nobles  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  one 
hundred  and  fourteen ;  and  by  the  clergy  by  a  nu^orityof 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  fborteeD. 
But  the  tiers  were  resolved  not  to  recognise  any  sack 
separation,  which  would  have  necessitated  a  voting  by  order, 
and  not  by  head  in  the  general  assembly.  The  questioii  vib 
of  the  most  vital  importance ;  for  this  separate  deliberation 
permitted,  the  two  orders  voting  one  way  on  any  sobjeet, 
would  have  thrown  the  tiers  into  the  minority,  in  spite  of 
their  superior  numbers.  Here,  then,  the  great  battle  of  the 
revolution  began.  Had  the  tiers  entoed  into  discossioD  oo 
this  point,  it  mi^t  have  appeared  to  recognise  some  gronsd 
for  such  a  discussion.  On  the  contrary,  they  asBOiiied  tbt 
the  states-general  formed  only  one  aggregate  body,  inl 
th^  sent  word  only  to  the  two  other  orders  that  they  were 
waiting  for  their  presence  to  proceed  to  the  veiificatkn. 

The  clergy,  whieh  coataiifted  a  hirge  prepordon  of  poor 
carte,  who  had  bam  retarded  hf  the  people,  weredi^oied 
to  entertain  the  question,  and  effsMd  to  a^Kxint  oon- 
missioners  to  dioenss  and  settie  it  witii  the  iim.   ThedogT 
in  this  diqilayed  gfeot  magnanimity,  te,  m  a  claBB,  tiKJ 
had  been  the  most  esiferely  handled  by  Ifae  phibsophflK 
andtheirTefy  exieteBBeasapolitiealbodydnied.    Ont^« 
contrary,  the  nobka  vaoeived  the  inviMian  with  sooni  aod 
fury.    This  order,  which  denonnoed  all  exhibition  dyum 
in  others,  displayed  the  otmoet  Hccnce  of  m^b  in  themflehv- 
Cazaks  and  D'Esptto^nil,  wk>  had  been  reesntly  eiiBofak^ 
hke  all  proselytes  and  parveeoi,  wees  nuit  vBolent   Tbef 
were  men  not  witiioat  talent,  hst  vein,  heady,  tf^  '^* 
petttoos,  and  tiMy^mede  ik^  nest  iwolent  and  nusehiflvoiu 
motions.    The  tiees  rtiwihied  qossfe,  eteoflfait,  and  in  an 
expectant  attitode.    They  kneertiHt  they  hod  at  tat  fifty 
of  the  nobles  end  a  hmidied  of  the  dergy  tkmAf^^  ^^ 
m  their  views.    In  this  pcdtion  of  thingB,.tibe(fertiBS  dirid^ 
themselves,  hat  in  what  unequal  profiortioaB!  tEhsrtvoivda^ 
betook  OHmeehFes  lo  tiie  king,  the  hewi  of  the  privihgoi' 
the  tienrdied  on  tiie  people.     On  the  ooe  part,  there  «s 
an  active  nmnieg  to  the  palace,  whose  doooetoodopvt^ 
allsochoceaH;  and  on  tiie  other,  there  wes  as coaitantasd 
active  a  paoiag  to  and  fro  betwixt  ytrsaiHes  and  ^ 
The  oBMrnbly  of  efectors  in  Paris  was  in  grert  agitatioB,  ao^ 
seat  almeathDoriy  expresses  to  learn  all  that  posed  is  tie 
faallorat  the  paloee.    The  coort,  on  the  o<te  ha«L«*' 
tmually  surrounded  itself  more  and  more  with  soldicra.  Tno 
tiers  relied  as  ite  guard  on  the  press,  which  was  boarJ  a- 
over  the  kingdom;  and  the  court,  therefiore,  attemp-e^  w 
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fetter  the  press.  Mirabeau  published  "  A  Journal  of  the 
States-General,''  in  which  he  gave  a  regular  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  body.  The  court  ordered  its  suppression ; 
and  by  a  second  order,  forbade  any  publication  of  a  journal 
without  iU  permission.  This  was  a  most  ill-advised  proceed- 
ing, to  revive  the  thraldom  of  the  press  in  the  very  face  of  the 
states-general,  since  the  publication  of  its  transactions  was 
absolutely  necessary  as  a  means  of  communication  betwixt  it 
and  its  conatitaentB.  Mirabeau  immediately  altered  the 
title  of  his  journal  to  ^  Letters  to  my  Constituents,"  and 
no  one  dared  to  say  that  a  deputy  should  not  correspond 
with  his  constituenta. 

Six  days  had  passed.  On  the  12th  of  May,  Rabaud  de 
St.  Etienne,  the  protestant  deputy  of  Nismes,  son  of  the 
venerable  martyr  of  the  Cevennes,  proposed  a  conference 
with  the  other  orders,  to  endeavour  to  establish  union. 
Chapelier,  of  Brittany,  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that 
there  should  not  be  an  invitation  to  confer,  as  that  might 
argue  a  right  of  separate  sitting,  but  a  notification  that  the 
tiers  were  astonished  that  the  other  orders  did  not  attend  to 
verify,  and  that  the  states  being  once  assembled,  there  could 
be  no  separate  deputies  of  orders  or  provinces,  but  simply 
the  representatives  of  the  nation.  The  clergy  thereupon 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  tiers,  but  they  refused  to  open  it, 
or  any  other  communications  from  either  of  the  orders ;  they 
declared  themselves  a  meeting  of  citizens  assembled  by 
legitimate  authority  to  wait  for  other  citizens.  At  length 
the  nobles  as  well  as  the  clergy  consented  to  a  conference. 
At  the  conference,  the  two  privileged  ordecB  declared  that  they 
renounced  their  privileges.  The  tiers  accepted  the  renuncia- 
tion, but  refused  to  proceed  to  business  till  the  returns  were 
verified  in  common,  asserting  that  it  was  necessary  that  all 
should  witness  tbe  verification  of  all.  The  nobles  refused, 
and  again  retired,  each  party  more  embittered  than  before. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  Mirabeau  declared  that  it  was  high 
time  to  begin  business;  and,  as  the  noblesse  continued 
immovable,  he  proposed  that  they  should  send  an  invitation 
to  the  clergy,  to  summon  them  to  joitf  the  fidends  of  the 
people  '*  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  peace,  and  for  the 
int-ereste  of  the  nation."  This  was  at  once  acceded  to,  and 
Target,  a  lawyer  of  Paris,  was  sent  up  to  that  ordet^ 
attended  by  a  numerous  deputation  from  the  tiers,  who 
demanded,  in  those  rery  words,  whether  the  clergy  would 
join  the  tiers  or  not.  The  solemnity  of  the  message  struck 
the  clergy.  Numbers  of  the  cur^  were  anxious  to  join. 
They  replied  by  acclamations ;  but  the  prelates  obtained  a 
delay,  and  the  answer  returned  was,  that  they  would  take 
the  message  into  deliberation.  The  inexorable  tiers,  on 
receiving  this  reply,  declared  that  they  would  not  adjourn 
till  they  had  the  response  of  the  clergy.  As  the  answer  did 
not  arrive,  the  tiers  sent  a  second  message,  that  they  were 
waiting  for  it.  The  clergy  complained  that  this  was  hurry- 
ing them,  and  the  tiers  rejoined  that  they  might  take  their 
time,  that  the  commons  would  wait,  if  necessary,  aU  day 
and  all  night.  The  clergy  then  begged  that  they  might 
give  their  answer  on  the  morrow,  and  the  tiers  then  went  to 
their  dinners  and  their  clubs.  On  their  part,  the  prelates 
hastened  to  the  palace,  and  there  held  a  close  conference 
with  the  king  and  nobles.  The  king  was  then  persuaded  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  tiers,  inviting  them  to  meet  the  other 


orders,  and  renew  their  conferences  in  the  presence  of  his 
keeper  of  the  seals,  and  thus  endeavour  to  come  to  an  ami- 
cable conclusion.  The  tiers  expressed  their  readiness  to  com- 
ply out  of  respect  to  his  majesty,  though  they  expressed  little 
hope  from  the  known  feelings  of  the  nobles.  They  sent 
their  reply,  accompanied  by  a  loyal  address,  by  the  hands  of 
their  doyen,  or  president  by  seniority,  who  was  Bailly,  the 
astronomer.  Bailly  had  been  elected  to  this  post,  much  to 
his  own  alarm  and  astonishment,  and  in  opposition  to  hiiS 
retired  habita ;  but  he  quickly  displayed  a  presence  of  mind 
and  a  firmness,  which  surprised  nobody  more  than  himself. 

Bailly  found  mufh  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  tho. 
king,  partly  probably  from  the  recent  death  of  the  dauphin, 
and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  endeavours  of  the  courtiers  to 
prevent  him.  Delicate,  however,  as  was  his  mission  at  that 
time,  the  importance  of  the  occasion  made  his  delivery  of 
the  message  imperative.  He  peraated  and  was  successful. 
The  courtiers  complained  that  he  had  not  respected  the 
grief  of  the  monarch,  but  this  grief  did  not  prevent  the 
king  being  closeted  with  the  prelates  and  nobles,  and  the 
comprint  was,  therefore,  unjust.  Bailly  appears  to  have 
discharged  his  o£Sce  with  proper  deference,  and  to  have  been 
received  with  courtesy  by  the  king. 

The  court  hoped  at  this  tune  to  become  the  umpire  in  the 
disputes  betwixt  the  orders,  and,  in  that  capacity,  to  use 
the  tiers  in  order  to  wrest  frt>m  the  nobles  and  clergy  their 
pecuniary  exemptions ;  and  the  jiobles,  aware  of  this,  were 
equally  anxious  to  create  such  embarrassments  as  should 
tdtimately  put  an  end  to  the  states-general.  But  whilst  the 
crown  and  nobles  were  thus  manoeuvring,  the  tiers,  by 
their  imperturbable  patience,  wero  every  day  further 
augmenting  their  influence  with  the  public. 

The  conferences  were  held,  as  the  king  proposed.  But, 
at  the  very  outset,  the  commissioners  of  the  nobles  raised  all 
sorts  of  oljections  to  the  title  of  the  commons,  which  the 
tiers  had  adopted,  and  about  the  form  and  signature  of  the 
minister,  or  proces-verbaux.  These  being  got  over,  Necker 
proposed  that  each  order  should  verify  its  powers  separately, 
and  then  communicate  them  to  each  other ;  and  should  any 
dispute  arise,  they  should  refer  the  decision  to  the  king. 
This  was  precisely  what  the  court  wanted,  for,  by  this 
means,  it  would  be  able  to  decide  to  its  own  advantage.  It 
was. a  critical  moment  for  the  tiers.  If  the  tiers  should 
refuse  this  royal  proposal^  and  the  others  accept  it,  it  would 
appear  to  prefer  its  own  will  to  the  good  of  the  nation.  The 
people  were  waiting  the  results  of  the  states-general  witli 
increasing  fiunine  and  misery,  and  the  commons  would 
appear  indi£ferent  to  it.  If  the  tiers  accepted  the  proposal, 
the  crown  might  settle  the  question  in  dispute  by  an  order 
in  council,  and  the  three  orders  would  remain  separate.  At 
all  events,  the  tiers  would  become  what  they  had  hitherto 
stoutly  resisted  becoming,  only  one  party  against  two,  and  all 
would  be  lost.  Mirabeau  pointed  out  the  snare,  and  advised 
that  the  tiers  should  wait  till  the  other  orders  had  decided ; 
and,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  the  nobles  released  them 
from  the  dilemma.  The  clergy  accepted  the  proposal  at 
once;  but  the  nobles  agreed  to  accept  the  proposal  only 
conditionally.  They  insisted  on  verifying  separately,  and 
in  only  appealing  to  the  king  on  certain  questions— not  on 
all.    From  that  day,  says  Thiers,  must  be  dated  all  their 
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disiisters.  That  day  certainly  brought  the  revolution  to  a 
crisis ;  but  that  crisis  must  have  come  sooner  or  later — ^it 
lay  in  the  natnre  of  things,  not  in  any  particular  act. 

The  commons  were  now  brought  to  a  point.    They  must 
act  for  themselves,  and  for  the  people  at  large,  or,  by 
further  delays,  lose  all  the  advantages  of  the  moment.  They 
resolved  to  assume  the  character  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  at  large ;  yet,  for  a  moment,  there  was  a  new  snare 
thrown  in  their  way  by  the  prelates.    The  archbishop  of 
Aix  appeared  in  the  hall,  and  made  a  most  pathetic  state- 
ment of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  the  rural  districts. 
Labour  had  ceased,  he  said ;  those  who  could  not  find  it  at 
home  sought  it  elsewhere,  but  they  found  it  nowhere.   They 
begged,  but   obtained   nothing.      Famishing   bands   ran 
through  the  country  furioTxa,  murderous,   raging.     There 
was  universal  terror ;  all  communication  betwixt  places  was 
at  an  end ;  the  dearth  went  on  augmenting.    He  produced 
a  piece  of  the  most  black  and  repulsive  bread  to  show  what 
the  people  ate  when  they  could  get  anything.    It  required 
great  tact  to  avoid  the  snare,  that  of  refusing  to  quit  their 
waiting  positian,  and  of  thus  appearing  insensihle  to  the 
misery  of  the  peoj^ ;  but,  when  the  archbishop  had  done, 
there  arose  a  deputy,  who  had  hitherto  attracted  little 
attention,  but  who  was  destined  to  electrify  Fianoe  and  the 
world— it  was  Robespierre  t    Fixing  his  eye  on  the  arch- 
bishop, he  expresMd  hk  deep  sympathy  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  whole  of  the  conunons  fbr  the  sufGarings  of  the  people, 
and  he  then  added,  in  a  item  and  piercing  voice — *^  Go  tell 
your  colleagaes  that  if  they  are  so  anxious  to  relieve  the 
people,  they  should  hasten  to  unite  themselves  in  this  hall 
with  the  friends  of  the  people.    Tell  them  no  longer  to 
retard  our  proceedings  by  affscted  deSays.    Tell  thom  not 
to  employ  potory  means  like  this  to  make  oa  csoede  from  the 
resolutions  we  have  taken.   Bather,  ye  miniateiii  of  religion, 
as  worthy  inutators  of  your  Master,  renounee  the  splendoom 
whidi  surround  you,  the   kxary  which  insolti  the  poor. 
Resume  the  humility  of  your  origin,  dismiss  those  inaolent 
lacqueys  «who  escort  yon,  sell  your  gtmdj  equipages,  and 
convert  these  odious  superfluities  into  bread  ^or  the  poor  1 " 
At  these  words,  agtonirfimwit  ran  through  the  assembly ; 
every  one  was  asking  who  was  the  speaker,  and  the  arch- 
bishop retired  to  report  his  exemplary  defeat.     Miiabeau 
instantly  rose,  and  said,  *^  Any  plan  of  reconciliation  rejected 
by  one  party  can  no  longer  be  examined  by  the  other.    A 
month  n  past ;  it  is  time  to  take  a  decisive  step ;  a  deputy 
of  Paris  has  an  important  motion  to  make,  let  us  hear  him." 
He  then  introduced  the  Abb^  Sieycs  to  the  tribune.    I^eyes 
had  done  much  for  the  revelation  by  his  prodamation  of  the 
Rights  of  Man.    He  now  did  a  great  deal  more.    He  de- 
clared that  the  commons  had  now  waited  on  the  other  orders 
k>ng  enough.    They  had  conceded  to  all  the  conciliations 
proposed;  their  oondesoenaionB  had  been  unavailing;  they 
oould  delay  no  longer,  without  abandoning  their  duty  to  the 
oountry ;  and  they  ought  to  send  a  kst  message  to  the  other 
orders. 

The  proposition  of  Sieyes  was  received  with  acclamation. 
It  was  suggested  only  that  the  word  "  invitation  "  was  not 
sufficiently  firm ;  not  worthy  enough  of  the  assembly. 
Th(*y  should  denutnd  a  compliance,  and  that  within  an  hour! 
This  was  also  enthusiastically  approved,  but  the  morrow  i 


being  the  Fete  Dieu,  or  Corpus  Domini,  the  summons  was 
deferred  to  the  next  day,  Friday,  when  it  was  duly  delivewi 
The  answer  from  the  two  orders  was  that  they  would  taite 
the  message  into  consideration,  and  the  king,  to  whomtlie 
communication  had  also  been  sent,  replied,  that  he  would 
inform  them  of  his  intentions. 

Li  strict  accordance  with  theur  mesBage,  that  the  call  d 
all  the  baiUages  convoked  would  commence  within  an  hour, 
the  tiers  proceeded  to  the  verifications,  dedaring  that  all 
such  persons  as  did  not  appear  should  be  proclauneddefadten. 
Whilst  engaged  in  this  work,  three  cur^  entered,  and  was 
received  as  members  with  tumultuous  applause..  The  oeit 
day,  six  more  entered  and  took  their  places  as  part  of  ik 
house ;  on  the  third  day,  ten  more,  amongst  whom  vaa  tie 
Abb^  Gregoire.  During  the  call  of  the  baillages,  a  gnat 
debate  arose  regarding  the  name  which  the  body  of  depotiffi 
which  resolved  to  become  the  real  legisUtive  power  ahoold 
choose.  Mirabeau  proposed,  the  "  Representatires  of  \^ 
People;"  Mouniec,  "The  DeUberative  Majority  in  tk 
absence  of  the  Minority; "  and  Legrand,  ''The  KadoiBl 
Assembly."  The  {ffopottd  of  Mounier  was  seen  dispoeed  of; 
but  there  was  a  strong  inclination  for  the  National  Aaaefflblj, 
and  Murabeau  vehemently  opposed  it  in  &vour  of  his  ofs 
suggestion.  The  name  of  National  Assembly  had,  it  is  said, 
been  reeommended  to  Lafayette  by  Jefferson,  the  Ameiicaa 
minister,  and,  as  Lafayette  had  not  yet  ventured  to  m^ 
before  hia  order  and  jam  the  tiers,  Legrand,  an  oba»K 
member,  and  lately  a  provincial  advocate,  was  emplojed  to 
propose  it.  But  Sieyes  had,>in  his  fSEimous  brochure  oatJie 
"  Rights  of  Man,"  k>ng  before  thrown  oat  these  woids:- 
"  The  tiers  alone,  it  wiU  beeaid,  cannot  form  a  atatea^geneal 
So  much  the  better;  it  will  constitute  a  National  Asaemblyf 
On  the  15th  of  June,  Si^es  proposed  that  the  title  sboald 
be  ''  The  National  Aasembly  of  fiepreaentatives,  known  aod 
verified  by  the  French  Nation."  This  addition  t^thesimpfe 
title  was  meant  to  indicate  that  the  tien  had  verifi^  i& 
deputies  ptdilicly,  the  other  ordere  in  secret,  and  that,  tii£»- 
fwe,  there  was  some  dubkmsnesB  regazding  their  verificanoa* 

Mirabeau  indignantly  repelled  the  title  in  any  sbajie. 
He  dedared  that  such  a  title,  by  denying  the  rigbte  a^ 
existence  of  the  other  two  orders,  would  precipitate  the  n*M« 
Into  a  civil  war.  Legrand  proposed  to  modify  the  rasos  ^ 
making  it  "The  General  Asaooibly."  Si^oB  then  caotf 
back  to  his  original  title  of  shnply  ''The  National  Asembly;' 
as  devdd  of  all  ambiguity,  and  Mirabeau  still  more  viol^ 
opposed  it.  But  it  was  soon  seen  that  this  name  caiw 
the  opinion  of  the  mob  with  it ;  the  deputies  cried  otf 
loudly  for  it ;  the  galleries  joined  as  loudly  in  the  cii^ 
Mnabeau  in  a  fierce  rage  read  his  speech,  said  to  have  b^ 
written  by  his  friend  Dumont,  before  the  prcsideat,  Baillfi 
and  withdrew,  using  violent  language  against  the  people  vbo 
had  hooted  him  down,  declaring  that  they  would  sooa  ^ 
compelled  to  seek  his  aid.  He  had  {Nrotested  in  hisspe«b 
that  the  veto,  which  some  of  the  deputies  wished  to  refo* 
to  the  king,  must  be  given  to  him ;  that  without  the  royii 
veto  he  would  rather  live  in  Constantinople  than  in  ^^^' 
that  he  could  conceive  nothing  more  dreadful  than 
sovereignty  of  six  hundred  persons ;  that  they  would  ^tij 
soon  dechire  themselves  hereditary,  and  would  finish,  lil^ 
other  aristocracies  that  the  work!  had  ever  seen,  by  i3sxii?»^ 
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everything.  These  words,  only  too  prophetic,  had  brought 
clown  upon  him  a  tempest  of  execratioit;  and  writhing 
under  it  he  bad  hastened  to  the  court  and  had  an  interview 
with  Necker,  warning  him  of  the  danger  of  the  crisis^  and 
•offering  to  nse  his  inflaenoe  in  favour  of  the  king's  authority. 
Necker  received  him  coldly,  and  thus  Mirabeau  was  thrown 
1»ok  on  the  peopto. 

Meantime,  the  debate  had  continued  tiU  one  o'clock  of 
the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  when  the  term  "national 
-assembly  "  was  put  to  the  vote.  There  were  four  hundred 
deputies  in  favour  of  it,  and  less  than  two  hundred  against 
it ;  but  this  minority,  seeing  itself  about  to  lose,  maintained 
such  a  clamour  of  cries  and  opposition  that  the  voting  could 
not  be  completed.  There  was  a  call  for  adjournment,  but 
this  was  firmly  resisted,  on  the  ground  that  the  court,  which 
had  surrounded  Versailles  with  troops,  might  employ  them 
to  defeat  the  ultimate  decision.  Amid  the  deafening  cries  of 
*  *"  adjourn !  adjourn  1"  "vote !  vote  !**  president  Bailly  sate  for 
above  an  hour  in  immovable  silence.  Amongst  the  fiercest 
leaders  of  the  noisy  opposition  was  Malouet.  A  member 
suddenly  darted  upon  him,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  \^ 
main  force  expelled  him  from  the  halL  By  degrees  the 
u|)roar  ceased,  when  Bailly  himself  proposed  that  they  should 
adjourn  till  daylight,  and  this  wise  desire  was  eomplie<i 
Tvith. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  as  the  deputies  were  pro- 
ceeiing  to  vote,  it  was  annoimced  to  the  president  that  he 
Avas  commanded  to  attend  at  the  palace  to  receive  a  letter 
from  the  king.  This  letter,  which  was  to  represent  that  the 
tieri*  could  do  nothing  without  the  other  two  orders,  woul  J 
have  come  in  most  malaprapos  to  give  a  new  vigour  to  the 
opposition.  The  tiers,  therefore,  calmly  adjourned  the 
reoeipt  of  the  letter,  and  forbade  the  preadent  to  quit  the 
hall  until  the  dose  of  the  sitting.  The  three  motions  were 
then,  in  the  absence  of  Mirebeao,  resolved  into  two,  that  of 
Mounier  for  the  title  of  BpyeBcntativei  of  the  majcri^, 
!Mlrabeau's  motion  for  comprehending  the  word  "  people '^ 
being  included  in  it.  ^kijm'B  motion^  however,  was  pat 
first,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  four  hundred  and 
niuety-oue  against  ninety ;  and  the  National  Assembly  was 
proclaimed  amid  loud  acclamations,  mingled  with  cries  of 
*'  Vive  le  Roi !  "  Thus  the  proposition  of  Sieyes,  which  gave 
the  preference  to  man  over  mere  contingents,  tnunpled  over 
that  of  Mounier,  who  was  the  advocate  of  property  against 
the  population,  of  land  against  men.  The  nation  now 
represented  one  great  unity ;  there  was,  so  fer  as  the  name 
and  institution  went,  an  end  of  ancient  injustice.  The  middle 
ages  now  ceased  in  France— the  barbarous  system,  in  which 
the  globe  counted  for  more  than  humanity — ^where  earth, 
manure,  and  ashes  were  paramount  to  spirit.  It  was  a 
noble  commencement,  had^the  French  had  the  necessary 
qualities  to  carry  out  the  idea  worthily. 

Sieyes  was  appointed  to  report  the  motives  of  this  trana- 
action,  and  justified  them  on  these  grounds:— That  the 
assembly  had  found  that  it  represented  at  least  ninety -six 
hundredths  of  the  nation,  and  that  all  the  haillages  having 
been  called,  the  defaulters  had  no  right  to  suspend  the  action 
of  the  majority,  such  a  majority  as  it  was ;  that  all  who  veri- 
fied thi^e  returns  were  admissible  into  the  assembly,  and 
therefore  had  no  right  to  act  separately,  or  to  complain  of 


the  assembly  acting  without  thrai ;  that  there  could  be  no 
veto  betwixt  the  assembly  and  the  throne  ;  that  the  assembly 
would  never  relinquish  the  hope  of  collecting  into  its  bosom 
all  the  deputies  still  absent,  and  pledged  itaelf  to  receive 
them,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  period  during  the  sesBion  about 
to  be  opened. 

There  were  two  attempts  made  to  dday  the  taking  of  the 
oath  to  maintain  the  new  institution :  one  was  a  message 
from  the  noblesse  on  some  pretext,  and  tiie  other  was  a 
motion  by  certain  deputies  that,  before  taking  the  oath,  the 
president  should  be  elected,  for  Bailly  was  yet  only  pro- 
visionally president;  and  the  second  that  the  assembly 
should  appoint  its  complete  staff  of  officers.  The  house 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Bailly  reading  aloud  the 
oath,  all,  raising  their  right  hands,  and  looking  fixedly  on 
the  president,  cried,  "  We  swear ! " 

The  assembly  wae  thus  founded ;  but,  to  give  it  a  more 
real  air  of  life,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  commence 
immediate  legislative  enactment,  and  it  at  once  passed 
resolutions  sanctioning  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  although 
they  had  been  imposed  without  the  national  consent ;  but  it 
confined  this  validity  of  collection  to  the  term  of  the 
existence  of  the  present  assembly;  and  to  prevmt  the 
possibility  of  the  other  orders  or  the  crown  declaring  a 
national  bankruptcy,  and  ihua  dispensing  with  their  con- 
currence, they  guaranteed  the  national  debts,  and  declared 
that  they  would  proceed  directly  to  consider  the  causes  of 
the  public  dearth  and  disk  ess,  and  the  remedies  for  them. 

The  minister,  Necker,  was  confounded  at  the  boldness  of 
these  proceedings.  He  had  imagined  that  he  oonld  lead  the 
world,  and  the  worid  wae  advaoetug  wi^ovi  him.  He  had 
adviaed  the  king  to  be  calm  and  prudent,  and,. behold !  the 
assembly  had  pushed  down  all  the  old  barTt«»  wiifaout  even 
casting  a  look  on  him.  In  his  steps&ofeioD,  he  w«s  coun- 
asiled  by  persons  of  opposite  poittical  oreeda^  bnfc  whose 
counsels  iaRied  in  the  same  ranll*  Tbeee  mn  the  old 
intendent  Bertand  de  Molleville,  an  vitnt-foydliaty  wlio  has 
left  us  his  memoirs,  and  Dmovi^,  a^reffsblican  of  Geneva, 
who  had  been  in  England  audi  indOBttiBsted  himsilf  with 
an  admiration  of  its  coofltaintiai.  ISmf  adviaedC  tilat  the 
king  should  annul  the  deoee  of  tlw  MWiinhTji  ertabUiing 
itiKume;  should  comaiaiid'tibeiimfm  oC*  tbe  tiiree  onkrs; 
ahoald  MBune  to  himHif  the  aanetioa  of  moliitioDB  paeed 
by  the  three  vnitod  onfaa;  and  forbid  any  imtittttion 
hostile  to  a  Mmitad  miwmhy.  I>tirof«k|'  b^eved  liiat  by 
this  decided  conduct  the  assembly  would  be  broken  and 
humiliated,  and  be  perfectly  docile  in  its  functions  of  legis- 
lation. Molleville  believed  that  after  this  couj),'  Louis  would 
only  have  occasion  to  disBolve  the  states-gaieral. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  counsels  which  Necker  was 
ready  to  adopt,  the  clergy  were  at  this  moment  debating 
the  propriety  of  going  over  to  the  tiers,  and  the  multitude 
were  waiting  outside  in  eager  anticipation  of  the  issue.  The 
junction  was  carried  through  the  cur^  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  votes  against  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  and  the  news  was  received  by  the  populace 
with  shouts  of  exultation. 

This  alarming  event  produced  an  instant  and  zealous 
union  of  the  court  and  the  nobles.  The  heads  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  of  the  dignified  clergy — amongst  them  the  duke 
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of  Luxembourg,  the  cardinal  de  Larochefoucauld,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Paris — ^threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
king,  declaring  the  monarchy  lost,  if  he  did  not  at  once 
dismiss  the  states.  The  utmost  confusion  reigned  in  the 
palace.  The  unhappy  Louis,  never  able  to  form  a  resolution 
of  his  own,  was  made  to  sway  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum 
betwixt  opposite  recommendations.  In  order  to  secure  him 
in  one  determination,  the  queen  and  princes  induced  him 
to  go  with  them  to  Marley,  where  he  would  be  separated 
from  these  contending  influences,  and  thrown  more  entirely 
into  their  hands.    The  council  followed  to  ^larley,  and  on 


as  suspected.  The  council  was  adjourned ;  an  annomicemeDt 
was  made  of  a  royal  stance  to  take  place  on  the  22nd  at  the 
hall  of  assembly,  and,  on  pretext  of  this,  the  hall  was  found 
closed  on  the  20th.  The  real  cause,  no  doubt,  was,  first,  to 
prevent  the  union  of  the  clergy  with  the  tiers,  and  ultimately 
to  destroy  the  states-generaL 

The  assembly  had  adjourned  on  the  19th  to  the  next  day, 
and  Bailly,  on  reaching  the  door  of  the  hall,  attended  by 
many  other  deputies,  found  it  not  only  closed,  but  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers  of  the  French  guard,  who  had  orders  to 
refuse  admittance  to  every  one.    Some  of  the  fiercer  young 


FikSHIONABLE  TBOUSaXXDE  DT  PABIS  VX  THE  TIME  OF  LOUIS  XVL     FROM  AN  BKGBAVnCG  OF  THAT  PERIOD. 


the  19  th  of  June  there  was  a  violent  discussion  in  the 
chamber  of  the  nobles,  in  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  advised 
that  they  should  Join  the  tiers  as  the  clergy  had  done. 
Necker's  plan  was  laid  before  the  council ;  it  was  discussed, 
some  modifications  made,  and  it  was  on  the  point  of  being 
accepted,  when  an  officer  of  the  household  entered,  and  spoke 
with  the  king  in  a  whisper.  Louis  arose  and  went  out. 
M.  de  Montmorin  said  to  Necker,  "  It  is  all  over ;  the  queen 
alone  could  presume  to  interrupt  a  council  of  state ;  the 
princes  have  evidently  circumvented  us."    It  was,  no  doubt, 


spirits  amongst  the  deputies  proposed  to  force  their  vay  ^' 
but  the  officer  in  command  ordered  hiB  men  to  stand  to  i\^^ 
arms,  and  showed  that  he  would  make  use  of  them.  Bailiy 
induced  the  young  men  to  be  patient,  and  obtained  lea^^' 
from  the  officer  to  enter  a  court  and  write  a  protest, 
brisk  conference  was  then  held,  thus  standing  in  the  Avenut 
de  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  pouring  rain,  as  to  whither  tflt^y 
should  betake  themselves.  Some  cried,  "To  the  f^^^^ 
d'Armes ! "  others,  "  To  Marley! "  some,  " To  Paris ! "  Th^re 
was  a  violent  excitement.    The  deputy  Guillotin  recom- 
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mended  that  they  should  go  to  Old  Versailles,  to  the  Jeu  de 
Faumc,  or  tennis-court,  and  this  plan  was  adopted. 

Before  leaving,  the  courteoua  officer  permitted  Bailly  and 
about  half-a-dozen  deputies  to  enter,  and  bring  out  their 
papers.  The  carpenters  were  already  at  work,  making 
preparations  for  the  royal  evince,  and  as  the  body  of  the 
deputies,  now  nearly  completing  their  six  hundred,  marched 
through  the  streets,  they  heard  the  heralds  proclaiming  it 
for  Monday,  the  22nd.  BaiUy  felt  that  there  was  more 
indignity  intended  than  even  that  of  turning  them  so  un- 
ceremoniously out  of  their  house,  for  a  message  had  been 
sent  to  him  from  the  king,  announcing  the  stance,  but  it 
had  not  been  delivered  to  him,  as  etiquette  required,  at  the 
hall,  but  at  his  private  house,  and  not  by  a  written  dispatch, 
but  verbally  by  De  Brez^,  the  master  of  ceremonies.  When 
the  deputies,  with  their  president  at  their  head,  reached 
the  tennis-court,  they  found  it  a  very  capacious  apartment, 
but  naked,  unfurnished,  and  desokte.  There  were  no  seats 
for  the  deputies,  and  a  chair  being  offered  to  Bailly  he 
declined  it,  saying  he  would  not  ait  whilst  the  other  members 
were  standing.  A  wooden  bench  was  brought,  and  served 
fur  a  desk,  two  deputies  were  stationed  as  doorkeepers,  and 
the  keeper  of  the  court  appeared  and  offered  them  his 
serviced.  Great  numbers  of  the  popalace  crowded  in,  and 
the  deliberations  commenced.  There  were  loud  complaints 
of  the  interruption  of  theur  sitting,  and  many  proposals  to 
prevent  such  accidents  in  future.  It  was  proposed  to  adjourn 
to  Paris,  where  they  would  ha;re  the  support  of  the  peomfe, 
and  this  project  was  reoeived  with  enthusiasm ;  but  Bailly 
'  feared  that  they  might  be  attached  on  the  way,  and,  more- 
over, that  such  a  measore  woiid  give  an  advantage  to  their 
enemies,  looking  like  a  desertaon  of  their  ground.  Mounier 
then  proposed  that  the  dep«tie»  should  bind  themselves  by 
an  oath  never  to  separate  tiU  they  had  completed  the  con- 
sUtution«  This  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  The  oath  was 
drawn  upf  and  Bailly,  standing  on  the  bench,  read  it  aloud : — 
''  You  solemnly  swear  never  to  separate,  and  to  re-assemble 
whenever  ciiQumstances  shall  require  it,  until  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom  is  founded  and  estaUished  on  a  solid 
basis."  As  he  read  this  all  the  deputies  held  up  their  right 
faands,  and  repeated  alter  him  the  words,  **We  swear  !^* 
The  foimula  was  read  so  loud  that  not  only  the  spectators 
within  bnt  nnmben  without  heard  it,  and  jJl  joined  in  the 
cry,  "We  s^rear!^^  Then  followed  load  acclaims  of  "  Vive 
TAsembUer  TitfeltBoir 

The  deputies  then  proceeded  to  sign  the  dedanttion,  and 
oat  of  the  six  hundred  there  was  bat  one  disaentient,  This 
was  one  Martin  D'Auch,  of  Cast«lnaudery,  in  Langucdoc, 
who  wonld  neither  swear  nor  sign ;  but  being  dragped  to 
the  table,  and  in  danger  of  injury  from  the  indignant 
populace,. at  length  signed,  but  added  the  void  cpposer.  A 
terrible  ttunnlt  arose,  D' Auch  was  in  danysr  of  being  torn 
to  pieces,  bnt  Bailly  protected  and  — *"gg*^  him  out  at  a 
back  door.  IDs  protest  was  allowed  to  stand  on  the  paper, 
as  a  pr<x)f  of  freedom  of  aetion  in  the  ssscmbiy.. 

The  assembly  then  adjourned  to  Monday,  the  day  of  Uie 
royal  seance,  but  to  an  earlier  hour.  The  next  day  being 
Sunday,  vast  crowds  poured  into  Versailles  from  Paria,  where 
the  news  of  the  insult  offered  to  the  assembly,  by  shutting 
it  out  of  its  proper  hall,  had  excited  the  wildest  indignation. 


Threats  of  the  fiercest  kind  had  been  uttered  agaiust  tk 
very  highest  persons.  It  should  be  recollected  that  at  tlit 
time  the  whole  of  the  tiers  ^tat,  if,  perhaps,  we  except  tLe 
yet  but  little  oonspicuous  Robespierre,  were  royalists :  In: 
the  court  was  now,  by  every  fresh  movement,  destroying 
that  attachment  to  the  old  traditions  of  monarchy.  The 
first  effect  of  these  &tal  measures  of  the  court  had  been  to 
induce  the  minority  of  eighty  to  swear  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  tien. 

In  the  meantime,  tliere  were  buy  pknnings  and  discji- 
sions  at  the  palace.  The  nobility,  aknned  at  the  resdutioc 
shown  by  the  tiers,  went  on  the  Sunday  lidther,  to  excoit 
themselves  for  having  presented  tke  onion  of  the  statee- 
genenl,  hf  introducing  rertriottona  into  lite  plan  of  con- 
ciliation* But  the  minority  coBsiiited  of  {brty-seren 
members,  inolading  the  dnke  of  Lianeonri,  a  warm  fiiend  of 
the  king ;  the  duke  de  Boehefimeanld^  a  man  of  high 
character  and  talents ;  LoUy-ToUendoi,  Clennont-Tonoen, 
both  eloquent  men ;  the  brothers  LAmefch,  both  colonels, 
brave  and  intelligent  j  Duport,  of  great  firmnesB  an! 
sagacity ;  and  the  marquis  La  Fayette,  too  well  knoirn  for 
his  part  in  the  American  revolution,  to  merit  particok: 
mention  here.  At  the  council  at  court,  Necker  uiged  his 
plan  of  conciliation,  which,  however,  if  accepted  by  the  kin^'. 
would  produce  little  effect.  Although  Necker,  in  biswo^ 
has  assured  us  that  Ins  plan  was  an  extremely  boM  one,  it 
merely  amonnted  to  this : — ^Those  neossoary  refums,  whkL 
the  ooart  had  so  longrefused,  he  wonld: eoncede,  tkooghtLe 
king,  thus  making  the  national  liberties  m  royal  gift  imttt^ 
of  a  right  demanded  and  established  by  tke  states;  sndk 
continued  to  expect  the  accomplishnoait  of  this  fron  ti< 
king,  though  he  knew  that  he  was  a  mere  pnppst  in  tti 
hands  of  the  queen  and  courttenu  He  piufsstri  IM  ther. 
should  be  two  legislative  chambsn,  in  imitation  of  the 
Engfish  ones;  thns  the  dergy,  or  at  leMif  tin  iif;led  ooe^. 
would  sit  with  the  lords.  The  king  woold.  peonit  the  tinve 
orden  to  delibeiate  on  genesal  irfTaiza;  bat  tiicie  «tf  t- 
be  no  general  dLKUssion  of  any^ung^  vda^og  to  pririkgr 
rights  attached  to  fiefs,  &o.;  the  very  mattes  into  wticbt  •^l 
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all  things,  it  wa 

public  opinion.  Necker  would  retain  the  old  and  buslMni: 
machinery  of  provincial  parBsmento,  usdeas  if  thoe  wen  a 
proper  general  one,  and  in  all  caaes  destroying  uoiif  o. 
action.  His  parliameaia  wefe  to  sit  with  closed  dooR: 
there  should  be  no  poblicity.  Am  to  the  monstrous  abn* - 
of  the  hkwandof  tlie  exeeixthre,  he  wooid  not  at  once  nhM 
the  detestable  lettnf  de  cachet^  bnt  metely  endMvour  t'^fi  ' 
some  means  dt  supflmeding  them.  The  odious  P™^  ' 
state,  the  Bastffle,  &c.,  were  to  remain.  This  was  all  m 
Necker,  who  dreamed  that  he  waa  a  great  st8t««ar.< 
required  the  king  to  promise,  when  the  whde  «m^^  ' 
ripe  for  a  thorough  cleansing,  and  knovRng,  as  he  dw«  ^^ 
what  the  king  promised  solemnly  the  court  laughed  at  ai 
he  promised,  and  would  take  the  first  opportunity  o 
inducing  hira  to  retract. 

But  Necker  was  not  able  to  obtain  even  so  much  from  vt-' 
king.      We  have  seen  that  the  king  was  called  away 
counsel  with  the  queen  and  the  princes,  and  the  result  ^^ 
shall  immediately  see.     It  was  resolved,  in  the  first  f^^^"-  ^' 
postpone  the  royal  stance  from  Monday  the  22xid,  to  lu«> 
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day  the  23rd,  and,  to  prevent  the  tiers  meeting  on  Monday 
in  the  tennis  court,  the  oount  D'Artois  thought  it  would 
be  an  admirable  plan  for  the  princes  to  occupy  the  place 
themflelres,  on  pretence  of  playing  on  that  day.  This  was 
agreed;  the  master  of  the  court,  who  had  been  so  polite  to 
the  commons,  was  now  equally  polite  to  the  court,  and 
engaged  to  keep  the  place  secure  for  the  princes.  At  mid- 
night, betwixt  Sunday  and  Monday,  Bailly  was  called  up  to 
receive  three  noble  deputies  from  the  court,  D'AguiUon,  De 
Menou,  and  De  Montmorency,  who  informed  him  that  the 
tennis  court  was  engaged  for  the  whole  of  Monday  by  the 
princes,  for  a  grand  match,  and  that  M.  Necker  had  deter- 
mined not  to  be  at  the  royal  s^nce  on  Tuesday,  and  that 
they  believed  he  would  retire  from  office.  The  court  had 
hoped  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  intended  royal  declarations 
on  that  day  on  Necker,  who,  if  present,  would  be  supposed 
to  have  originated  or  approved  them ;  but  Necker  was  not 
80  compliant,  and  he  resolved  to  absent  himself,  and  let  the 
court  bear  its  own  odium.  Bailly,  early  in  the  morning, 
hastened  to  acquaint  the  deputies  of  their  being  shut  out  of 
the  tennis  oourt.'  They  then  proceeded  to  the  church  of 
the  RecoUets,  but  it  was  found  too  small,  and  they  adjourned 
to  that  of  St.  Louis,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  majority 
of  the  clergy,  headed  l^  tiie  archbishop  of  Yienne  and  the 
bishop  of  Auton,  the  afterwards  famous  Talleyrand.  The 
clergy  of  this  party,  amounting  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
forty,  were  chiefly  the  unbeneficed  ones—the  cures.  They 
declared  that  they  came  to  verify  in  common  with  them, 
and  were  received  with  delight. 

Thus  united,  the  two  orders,  on  the  morning  of  the  2STd, 
marched  in  prooeasion  to  the  hall  of  the  Menus,  where  they 
found  firesh  humiliations  prepared  for  them  by  the  insolent 
court.  Louis  had  gone  there  at  the  head  of  a  courtly  train, 
clad  in  all  its  splendour,  and  flushed  with  the  assurance  of  a 
speedy  victory  over  the  tieni.  ^  I  went,*^  says  Dumont,  *^  to 
the  palace,  to  see  the  magniflcent  proceasion.  I  remember 
yet  the  hostile  and  triumphant  looks  of  many  of  the  courtiers, 
who  made  sure  of  conquest.  I  saw  the  king^  mimsters  come 
out.  The  oount  B'Artois,  the  king's  brother,  was  bold  and 
proud.  .  The  king  appeared  sadly  dejected.  The  crowd  was 
immense,  and  the  silence  profound.  When  the  king  entered 
his  carriage,  there  was  a  roll  of  drums  and  a  flourish  of 
military  instruments,  but  no  plaudits  from  the  people-*not 
&  angle' Vive  URoir'' 

When  the  deputies  arrived,  they  found^  that  the  nobles 
and  the  minority  of  the  clergy,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
bishops,  abbots,  deans,  &c.,  had  been  admitted  earlier  by  the 
great  doors,  which  were  now  closed,  and  tl&e  commons  were 
ordered  round  to  a  side  door,  where  they  were  allowed  to 
wait  in  pouring  rain,  part  of  them  finding  shelter  in  a  shed 
least  exposed  to  the  drenching  wet.  After  waiting  a  long 
time,  Bailly  knocked;  it  wa»  not  opened.  He  knocked 
again;  some  of  the  garde^du'Corps^  who  were  stationed 
within  safe  from  the  rain,  looked  out.  Bailly  ordered  them 
to  open  the  door.  The  guards  replied,  "  All  in  good  time,*' 
and  closed  it  again.  Bailly  knocked  more  vigorously ;  the 
door  opened,  and  he  demanded  where  was  Be  Br^,  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  The  guards  replied,  '*•  We  don't 
know,"  and  shut  the  door  in  their  faces.  On  this  the 
deputies  cried  out,  "Let  us  go!  let  us  go  away  at  onoe,'^ 


But  Bailly  persisted,  knocking  louder  than  ever,  and  insisted 
that  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  should  appear,  as  the 
deputies  would  wait  no  longer ;  they  would  go.  This  was 
effective.  De  Br^^  appeared ;  the  deputies  were  admitted, 
and  found  the  two  other  orders  already  seated,  the  soldiers 
standing  round,  and  the  rest  of  that  vast  hall  empty,  from 
the  exclusion  of  the  people.  The  king  had  sent  word  that 
no  discussion  could  be  allowed  ;  all  was  melancholy  and 
brooding  silence.  Such  were  the  indignities  which  this  doomed 
and  haughty  court  so  madly  adopted  to  insult  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  people  already  stung  by  oppression  to  fury, 
and  which  leave  no  wonder  at  the  vengeance  taken  in  return. 

The  king,  from  his  devated  throne,  read  the  speech  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the  princes.  In  this  he  told 
them  that  he  was  come,  as  the  father  of  his  people,  to  put 
an  end  to  their  divisions,  and  he  then  ordered  the  keeper  of 
the  seals  to  read  the  declarations  of  his  will.  This  the 
keeper  did  on  his  knees ;  and  the  matter  was  nothing  less 
than  an  entire  annulment  of  the  resolutions  of  the  tiers  ctat 
on  the  17th  of  June,  and  of  all  that  they  had  done  since,  as 
illegal  and  unconstitutional.  The  king  then  said,  that 
though  he  had  found  it  incumbent  on  him  to  abrogate  what 
was  done  only  by  a  section  of  the  states-general,  he  should 
be  most  ready  to  confirm  whatever  was  done  by  the  whole ; 
but  the  next  moment  he  ordered  the  keeper  of  the  seals  to 
read  a  second  paper,  in  which  he  presented  to  the  states  just 
what  he  would  have  done,  in  the  most  despotic  manner.  In 
this  declaration  was  contained  the  resolves  put  into  the 
king's  mouth  in  place  of  the  proposals  of  Necker.  These 
were  divisible  into  two  parts :  first,  the  maintenance  of  all 
the  ancient  privileges  and  finidalities ;  second,  the  reforms 
proposed,  called  the  King's  Intentions.  In  the  first  part, 
Louis  was  made  to  set  aside  everything  done  by  the  tiers ; 
to  reassert  the  separate  deliberations  of  the  three  orders — 
that  is,  that  two  hundredths  of  the  nation  should  bind  the 
whole  nation ;  that  the  states  should  not  touch  on  any  of  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  crown,  the  church,  or  the  nobles, 
and  should  do  nothing  affecting  the  rights  of  future  states* 
general ;  moreover,  that  the  clergy  should  have  a  special  veto 
as  related  to  everything  affecting  their  order  against  both 
the  nobles  and  the  tiers.  In  short,  all  the  old  evils  were  care- 
fully preserved.  The  reforms  were  these  :-^The  king  would 
sanction  the  publication  of  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  rate 
of  taxes,  the  limitation  of  expenditure — if  he  found  them 
agreeable  to  his  regal  dignity^  and  the  promotion  of  the 
public  service.  He  would  oppose  the  general  imposition  of 
taxes  on  the  clergy  and  noblesse,  if  these  orders  were  willing 
to  renounce  their  privileges.  That  all  property  should  be 
respected,  especially  of  tithes  and  all  feudal  services.  The 
abolition  of  letires  de  cachet^  of  the  restrictions  on  the  press, 
and  an  admission  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  church  and  of 
the  army  to  the  plebeian  class,  were  all  refused,  though  in 
equivocal  language. 

Thus  the  odious  and  annihilating  obstacles  to  popuhr 
advancement  were  rigidly  maintained.  The  people,  in  the 
language  of  colonel  Napier  in  his  "  History  of  the  Peninsukr 
War,"  were  still  to  "  wither  in  the  cold  shade  of  the  aris- 
tocracy." No  person  of  plebeian  birth  could  ever  rise  into 
any  church  dignity,  whatever  his  talents  or  his  virtues. 
Nc  i^e  could  obtain  a  commission  in  the  army  who  conld  not 
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claim  a  huiifired  years  of  nobility  in  his  family.  Then  agri- 
culture was  still  to  lie  crushed  under  the  mountain  of  feudal 
insolences  and  fetters.  W^*  *^®^  were,  has  been  well 
described  by  Alison,  a  modern  historian  of  not  too  liberal 
tendencies :— "  The  most  important  operations  of  agriculture 
were  fettered  or  prevented  by  the  game-laws,  and  the  re- 
strictions intended  for  their  support.  Game  of  the  most 
destructive  kind,  such  as  wild  boars  and  herds  of  deer,  were 
{)ermitted  to  go  at  hrge  through  spacious  districts  without 
any  inclosure  to  protect  the  crops.  Numerous  edicts 
existed  which  prohibited  hoeing  and  weeding,  lest  the  young 
partridges  should  be  disturbed ;  mowing  hay,  lest  the  eggs 
ehould  be  destroyed ;  taking  away  the  stubble,  lest  the  birds 
should  be  deprived  of  shelter ;  manuring  with  night-soil, 
lest  their  flavour  should  be  injured.  Complaints  for  the  infrac- 
tion of  these  edicts  were  all  carried  before  the  manorial  courts, 
where  every  species  of  oppression,  chicanery,  and  fraud  was 
prevalent.  Fines  were  imposed  at  every  change  of  property 
in  the  direct  and  collateral  line— at  every  sale  to  the  pur- 
chasers ;  the  people  were  bound  to  grind  their  com  at  the 
landlord's  mill,  press  their  grapes  at  his  press,  bake  their 
bread  at  his  oven.  Obligations  to  repair  the  roads,  founded 
on  custom,  decrees,  and  servitude,  were  enforced  with  the 
most  rigorous  severity;  in  many  places  the  use  even  of 
handmills  was  not  free,  and  the  seigneurs  were  inyested 
with  the  power  of  selling  to  the  peasants  the  right  of  bruising 
buckwheat,  or  barley,  between  two  stones.  It  is  in  rain  to 
Attempt  to  describe  the  feudal  services  which  pressed  with  so 
much  severity  in  every  part  of  Franco" 

These  were  the  abominable  tyrannies  which  had  reduced 
the  whole  of  the  rural  population  of  France  to  a  condition 
of  the  most  abject  misery,  such  as  Arthur  Young,  who 
travelled  on  an  agricultural  mission  in  France  just  before 
the  revolution,  describes  in  such  gloomy  oolonrs : — "  Their 
houses  dark,  comfortless,  and  almost  destitute  of  furniture ; 
their  dress  ragged  and  miserable ;  their  food  of  the  coarsest 
and  most  repulsive  kind;  the  burdens  piled  on  them  by 
their  feudal  superiors  almost  without  limit,  and  certainly 
without  mercy."  This  was  the  state  of  things  which  caused 
Madame  Roland,  on  a  visit  to  England,  to  gaze  with  such 
wonder  on  the  homes  and  the  comforts  even  of  our  labourers, 
and  which  made  her,  amongst  other  things,  so  ardent  a 
revolutionist.  Yet  all  these  curses  were  to  be  preserved 
intact.  It  was  dear  who  had  concocted  "the  king^s 
intentions." 

These  exciting  atrocities  having  been  announced  as  "  royal 
benefits,"  the  king  added,  **  I  may,  without  flattering  my- 
self, say  that  never  did  any  king  so  much  for  any  nation." 
He  continued,  **  Reflect,  gentlemen,  that  none  of  your 
projects  can  have  any  force  without  my  special  approbation; 
and  if  you  abandon  me  in  this  beautiful  enterprise,  I  will 
seek  the  good  of  my  people  alone ;  I  will  consider  myself  as 
their  real  representative."  He  then  commanded  them  to 
withdraw,  and  to  meet  the  next  day  in  their  separate 
chambers  to  continue  their  sittings.  He  then  departed, 
followed  by  the  nobles  and  the  minority  of  the  clergy. 
The  courtiers  were  convinced  that  they  had  now  given  the 
death-blow  to  the  assuming  tiers.  They  ran  to  congratulate 
the  count  D'Artois  on  the  success  of  his  plans  for  the  king's 
conduct,  and  thence  they  hastened  to  the  queen.   Marie  An- 


toinette, radiant  with  joy,  received  them  holding  her  daughtvT 
by  the  hand,  and  presenting  to  them  the  little  dauphin  in 
her  arms,  said,  ^^  I  confide  in  the  noblesse !  *'  But  in  the  midiit 
of  this  triumph  shouts  were  heard,  and  every  one  ran  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause.  Be  Brez4  had  brought  word  to  the  king  that 
the  tiers  were  still  sitting  in  the  hall,  and  requested  his 
orders.  Louis,  who  did  not  participate  in  the  joy,  for  the 
silence  of  the  people  had  fallen  heavily  on  his  heart,  after 
walking  about  uneasily  for  some  time,  said,  ^'  Well,  let  them 
sit!" 

But  in  his  terror  Louis  had  sent  for  Necker,  entreateii 
him  to  retain  his  portfolio,  saying,  ^^  As  for  this  declara- 
tion, I  have  no  faith  in  it."  Necker,  who  still  believed  that 
nothing  could  go  on  without  him,  at  once  consented  to 
remain,  and  hastened  down  into  the  court  to  appease  the 
indignant  people  collected  there,  and  this  was  what  the 
queen  and  the  nobles  saw  when  they  ran  to  the  windows — 
Necker,  going  amongst  the  people,  who  fell  on  their 
knees  and  kissed  his  hands  as  their  saviour,  whilst  he  con- 
tinued to  address  them,  '*  Yes,  my  children,  yes,  my  child- 
ren, I  remain,  compose  yourselves,"  and  then  he  mshed 
away,  to  burst  into  tears  in  his  cabinet.  And  this  was  not 
all:  the  court  had  to  leam  that  the  tiers  had  remained 
immovably  in  their  seats  after  the  king  and  the  nobles  had 
retired.  De  Br^  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  sai<i, 
'^  Grentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  orders  of  the  king.* 
Bailly  replied,  ^'I  am  going  to  take  the  orders  of  the 
assembly ; "  and,  turning  to  his  colleagues,  he  said,  '^  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  assembled  nation  cannot  reoeire  an 
order." 

On  that  remark  Mirabeau  rose,  and  assuming  his  most 
terrible  aspect,  and  fixing  his  flashing  ^es  on  De  Breze. 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  ^^  Yes,  sir,  we  heard  what 
has  been  suggested  to  the  king ;  but  for  you,  sir,  you  are  no 
organ  of  communication  with  the  assembly ;  you,  who  have 
no  place,  nor  voice,  no  right,  to  apeak  here,  are  not  author- 
ised to  remind  us  of  it.  Go,  tell  those  who  sent  you  thai 
we  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  bayonet  will  force  us  hence."  Br^,  confounded  at 
this  address,  retreated  backwards  from  the  assembly,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  do  from  the  presence  of  royalty,  and 
carried  to  the  court  this  formidable  intelligence.  The  court 
was  as  much  confounded  as  poor  De  Br^.  In  its  foolish 
confidence  it  had  sent  workmen  to  remove  the  benches,  but 
at  a  word  of  the  president  they  desisted,  and  stayed  to 
listen.  A  deputy  proposed  on  the  morrow  to  discuss  the 
resolutions  of  the  king ;  but  Camus  exclaimed,  ^*  The  s&nce 
is  only  a  ministerial  act,  the  assembly  maintains  its  decrees.^ 
Bamave,  a  young  native  of  Dauphiny,  said,  '^You  have 
declared  what  you  are ;  you  depend  on  no  one's  sanction.'' 
The  Breton  Glezen  added,  "  What !  the  sovereign  speaks 
as  a  master,  when  he  ought  to  consult ! "  Petion,  Carat, 
Gregoire — ^men  whose  names  were  soon  to  possess  a  deej* 
significance — spoke  out  with  equal  decision,  and  Abbe  Sieves 
completed  the  conversation  with  a  laconic  symplicity: 
*^  Messieurs,  you  are  to-day  just  what  you  were  yesterday/' 
The  assembly  then,  on  the  motion  of  Mirabeau,  declared  its 
members  inviolable,  and  that  whoever  should  lay  a  hand  on 
any  one  of  them  was  a  traitor,  infamous,  and  worthy  cf 
death.     Nor  wc&s  this  resolution  the  result  of  empty  boast. 
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The  gardes- du^orpB  were  drawn  up  at  this  moment  in  line 
in  firont  of  the  hall,  and  it  was  whispered  that  sixty  of  the 
deputies  were  that  night  to  be  arrested. 

^'Thns,"  sayB  Thiers,  *' was  effected  the  first  revolution. 
The  tiers  ^tat  had  reoorered  the  legiaJature,  and  its  adver- 
saries had  lost  it  by  attempting  to  keep  it  entirely  to  them- 
selves.    In  a  few  days,  this  legislative  revolution  was  com- 
pletely consummated."      But    it  was    not   consummated 
without  a  violent  fermcmtation    of  the  populace.     The 
privileged  orders,  as  is  the  nature  of  such  bodies,  had  not 
known  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  yield.    They 
believed  the  world  made  expressly  for  themselves,  and  they 
were  not  able  yet  to  conceive  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
could  or  would  reclaim  its  rights  by  force.      By  their 
insensate  counsel  to  the  king,  they  had  fearfully  aggravated 
the  public  temper,  and  injured  irrevocably  not  only  them- 
selves, but  the  crown.    On  the  night  of  this  unfortunate 
coup- d'etat  of  the  28rd  of  June,  Mirabeau  said  to  his  friend 
Dumont,  *^  This  is  the  way  kings  are  led  to  the  scaffold.^ 
The  only  person,  besides  the  members  of  the  assembly,  who 
was  popular  was  Necker,  who  was  supposed  to  have  made  a 
far  greater  opposition    to    the  will    of    the  court  than 
he  bad.    The  archbishop  <^  Paris  was  attacked,  and  his 
carriage  windows  dashed  in.    The  same  fury  pursued  every 
bishop,  priest,  or  noble  who  had  applauded  the  king  on  this 
occasion;  the  count  d'Artois  was  especially  denounced  as 
the  head  of  the  evil  counseUors  of  the  king,  and  the  queen 
was  execrated  in  terms  too  foul  to  repeat.    The  clubs  in 
Paris,  and  especially  the  Breton  Club,  which  La  Fayette 
had  so  essentially  helped  to  estal  lish,  were  in  the  utmost 
activity  as  agencies  of  revolution,  nor  were  the  means  they 
proposed  at  all  marked  by  moral  scruples.    The  duke  of 
Orleans  was  in  full  communication  with  them,  and  from 
him,  it  was  declared,  flowed  much  of  the  money  by  which 
these   societies    propagated    their  own  spirit  and  views. 
Orleans  was,  with  all  his  professions  of  liberty,  a  thorough 
debauchee,  and,  as  he  soon  showed,  a  mean  and  selfish  man, 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  step  over  the  bodies  of  his 
royal  relations  to  the  throne.     The  most  strange  thing  Ib 
that  La  Fayette,  with  his  professed  attachment  to  the  mon- 
archy, abd  to  the  royal  family,  and  great  advocate  of  soimd 
principles,  as  he  was,  as  well  as  of  reform,  was  fully  cognizant 
of  the  dark  doctrines  and  unprincipled  proceedings  of  these 
clubs.     But  La  Fayette  was  a  vain  man,  fond  of  riding  on 
the  crest  of  the  ocean  of  public  opinion,  of  being  treated  as 
tlio  hero  of  popular  freedom.    This  vanity  led  him  into 
gross  iii  consistencies. 

Sieyes  had  more  principle  and  more  strength  than  either 
of  them.  He  was  so  much  disgusted  by  what  he  saw  and 
heard  in  some  visits  to  the  clubs,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will 
go  no  more  amongst  these  men ;  theirs  are  cavern  politics ; 
they  propose  crimes  as  expedients ! " 

As  for  La  Fayette,  he  did  not  want  for  solemn  warnings 
from  one  of  his  old  American  coadjutors,  Govern eur  Morris. 
This  gentleman,  having  no  national  interest  in  this  conflict, 
could  now  perceive  all  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  demo- 
cracy, when 
moral  worth. 


were  totally  inconsistent  with  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed ;  and  that  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to 
them  would  be  to  grant  their  wishes."  La  Fajf  ette  professed 
to  believe  this ;  declared  the  people  mad,  but  still  asserted 
that  he  would  die  with  them.  Morris  told  him  that  he  had 
better  try  to  bring  them  to  their  senses,  and  live  with  them. 
But  all  such  advice  was  lost  on  La  Fayette,  who  could  not 
live  out  of  the  air  of  popukrity;  and  who,  with  all  his  pro- 
fessions, as  in  America,  took  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way  on 
occasions  of  most  peril.  At  this  moment  Paris  was  in  one 
general  ferment  of-  revolutionary  mania ;  and  the  Palais 
Royal,  where  Orleans  lived,  and  where  the  mob  orators 
harangued,  was  the  centre  of  it. 

On  the  24th  of  June  the  tiers  assembled  in  their  hall, 
which  they  now  found  left  free  to  them.  The  majority  of 
the  clergy,  paying  no  attention  to  the  command  of  the  king 
to  deliberate  in  their  own  chamber,  again  joined  the  tiers. 
The  minority  maintained  their  separate  sitting ;  but  even  - 
amongst  them  a  fresh  defection  appeared ;  and  those  who 
demanded  to  go  over  to  the  tiers  compeUed  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  a  .  worthy  man,  but  a  great  stickler  for 
privileges,  as  well  as  the  popular  archbishop  of  Bounleaux, 
to  accompany  them.  The  very  same  day  the  same  transition 
took  place  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  A  fierce  agitation 
arose;  D^Esprimenil  proposed  to  prosecute  the  tiers,  apd 
that  the  attorney-general  should  be  instructed  to  do  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Clermont-Tonnerre  moved  that  they 
should  join  the  oomnoons ;  Lally-Tolleadal  seconded  him, 
and  La  Fayette  and  aU  his  party  voted  for  the  measure. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  voted  too,  though  he  had  the  day 
before  promised  Polignac  that  he  would  not.  The  motion. 
was  lost  by  a  large  majority  against  it ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, forty-seven  members,  headed  by  Clermont-Tonnerre, 
went  tx)  the  tiers,  and  were  received  with  acclamation. 
"  We  yield  to  our  consciences,"  said  Clermont-Tonnerre, 
"  but  it  ia  with  pain  that  we  separate  from  our  colleagues. 
We  have  come  to  concur  in  the  public  regeneration  ;  each  of 
us  will  let  you  know  the  degree  of  activity  which  his  mission 
allows  him." 

Every  day  the  members  and  influence  of  the  assembly 
increased.  Its  doings  and  sayings  were  spread  over  all 
France,  by  means  of  a  system  of  corre^onding  commit tt  es, 
which  Sieyes  had  organised.  The  most  enthusiastic  ledings 
everywhere  prevailed.  In  many  towns  the  people  were 
armed,  especially  at  Grenoble  and  Marseilles,  to  j^upport^ 
if  necessary,  the  commons  against  the  aristocrats.  Cries  of 
**  Death  to  the  aristocrats!"  began  to  be  heard,  and  no- 
where more  than  in  Versailles.  The  v^  servants  of  the 
court  were  knocked  down  in  the  streets,  with  the  royal 
livery  on  their  lacks.  Addresses  poured  in  from  all 
quartei-s.  Mour.ier  presented  one  from  Dauphiny;  ther« 
was  one  from  Paris,  and  its  great  political  hotbed,  the 
Palais  Royal,  sent  another,  which  the  assembly  received,  to 
avoid  giving  offenco  to  the  multitude.  "At  that  time," 
says  Thiers,  "  it  did  not  foresee  the  excesses  of  the  populace ; 
it  had  nerd,  on  the  contraiy,  to  presume  its  energy,  and  to 


unrestrained  by  perfect  enlightenment  and  j  hope  for  its  support."    The  most  violent  animosity  raged  m 
He  says,  "  I  told  him  that  I  was  opposed  to    the    chamber    of   the  nobles  still.     Amid    the    menacing 


ciemocracy  from  regard  to  liberty ;   that  they  were  going  I  features  of  the  truce  without,  many  became  terrified,  and 
headlong  to  destruction ;  that  their  views  of  their  nation  '  counselled    union    with    the    tiers    and    their    brethren. 
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The  king  alarmed,  too,  wrote  to  them,  counselling  them  to 
give  way,  and  follow  to  the  common  hall.  "  The  junction 
will  be  transient,*'  said  the  most  obstinate;  "troops  are 
approaching,  let  us  give  way  and  obey  the  king^'  Simul- 
taneous with  this  decision,  which  took  place  amid  much 
uproar,  was  that  of  the  remaining  clergy.  They  all  went 
together.  "  We  are  come,"  said  the  duke  of  Luxembourg, 
**  to  give  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  king,  and  of  patriotism  to 
the  nation."  "The  family  is  now  complete,"  obsarved 
Bailly;  "we  can  now  attend,  without  intermission  and 
without  distraction,  to  the  regeneration  of  the  kingdom  and 
of  the  public  weal."    - 

Thus  the  union  of  the  deputies  of  all  ranks  was  con- 
summated aifW  this  great  battle ;  the  triumph  of  the 
commons  wds  pierf  ected ;  but  the  most  obstinate  of  the  nobles 
Btill  could  not  amalgamate  with  the  tiers  without  a  struggle 
with  their  pride.  They  continued  to  come  in  after  the 
opening  of  the  sitting,  and  to  stand  behind  the  president,  as 
representing  thdr  own  body.  Bailly  wished  them  to  be 
seated ;  they  declined ;  but  Bailly  respectfully  persisted,  and 
they  took  their  seats.  But  no  sooner  was  this  done,'  than 
they  demanded  that  a  new  president  should  be  elected ;  it 
Was  gall  to  their  .proud  hearts  to  sit  under  a.  plebeian 
president.  THe  motion  was  contemptuously  r^ected  by  the 
tiers,  whio  were  ihe  majority/  and  Bailly  retained  his  proud 
pre-eminence.  The  nol>les  and  the  hierarcfay,  or  that 
portion  of  them  which  stood  out  for  their  privfleges,'  must 
have  felt  their  utter  impoten<^,  wh6h  once  merged  into  the 
assembly.  A  large  section  .of  them,'  the  curds'  and  the 
liberal  nobles,' were  erne  witii  the  tiers,  and  the  tiers  aloiie 
were  equal  to  the  whole  body  of  clergy  and  the  noblesse. 
Thus,  therefore,  supported  by  nunibers  feom  the  privileged 
I'ahks,  th^  could  outvote  the  recalcitrant  nobles  and 
Relates  by  a  large  majority  on  aU  questions.  From. that 
moment  thie  privileged  classes,  in  truth,  were  at  an  end. 
Yet  not  patiently  did  the  nobles  submit  to  their  fate.  They 
insisted  that,  though  sitting  together,  they  should  vote  not 
by  head  but  by  order.  This  motion  was  rejected  by.'a  wild 
acclamation,  which  was  echoed  by  a  more  appalling' thunder 
from' the  galleries.  Unclaunted  by  that  evidence  of  .subjec- 
tion, the  cardinal  archbishop,  De  Rochefoucauld,  protested  in 
the  name  of  the  order ;  but  the  liberal  archbishop  of  Vienne 
reminded  him  that  he  was  in  a  minority,  even  in  his  order, 
and  had,  therefore,  no  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  that 
order.  Mirabeau  said,  sternly,  that  it  was  strange  that  any 
one  should  protest  in  the  assembly  against  the  assembly ; 
that  he  must  either  recognise  its  sovereignty  or  retire. 
'  It  was  under  ^uch  circumstances  of  conflicting  spirit 
that  the  assembly  began  to  construct  a  constitution :  an 
enonrous  task,  and  to  be  executed  amidst  the  most  distract- 
ing and  explosive  materials  within  and  without.  France, 
unlike  England,  could  not  be  said  ever  to  have  had  a  con- 
stitution. It  had  had  its  king,  and  its  parliament,  its 
states-general,  but  all  of  an  arbitrary  caste ;  without  any 
fixed  times  for  assembling,  and  without  any  laws  to  secure 
the  responfflbility  of  the  agents  of  power,  any  guarantees  for 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  of  the  press,  or  any  liberty  of  the 
general  body.  It  was  necessary  to  clear  the  ground  of  the 
poisonous  rubbish  of  despotism  before  beginning  to  erect  an 
orderly  fabric  of  constitutional  government.     There  were ' 
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multitudinous  theories  afloat  in  men^s  Blinds,  but  no  pte- 
cedents,  at  least,  of  French  growth.  The  deputies,  indeed, 
had,  from  every  quarter,  brought  with  them  written  in- 
structions for  the  demands  which  they  were  to  make  a: 
behalf  of  the  nation.  They  had  unanimoufily  prescribed 
monarchical  government ;  hereditary  succession  from  male 
to  male ;  the  exclusive  attribution  of  the  executive  pover 
to  the  king;  the  responsibility  of  all  agents ;  the  concurieDce 
of  the  nation  and  king  in  making  of  laws ;  the  voting  of  iht 
taxte,  and  individual  liberty.  But  they  were  divideii  or. 
the  sulyect  of  one  or  two  chMnbers  of  legislature  ; .  on  tb 
length  of  their  sessions,  and  the  periods  of  their  meeting ;  cs: 
the  political  existence  of  the  clergy,  and  pf  the  parliaments ; 
6n  the  extent  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. .  In  reducing  thrx- 
great  questions  into  constitutional  form,  the  national  direzntj 
of  mind  was  sure  to  produce  vivid  ootiflictB,  and  wide  diver- 
gences of  opinion.  But  beyond  this,  the  state  of  the  popu- 
lation out  of  doors  added  infinitely  to  the  dangers  esd 
the  difficulties  of  the  process. 

The  people  were  starving  in  the  provinces,  and  ready,  is 
their  excitement,  for  mischief  everywhere.  The  assemblj 
was  aimous  to  do  something  to.  relieve  the  distreas ;  but  h 
so  doing  they  must  encroach  on  the  duties  of  the  executive. 
They  were  yet  without  a  consUtution,  and  therefore  cooL 
only  act  On  their  own  authority.  They  had  been  invited 
by  the  clergy  to  join  them  in  .seeking  a  way  to  furnish  the 
means  pf  existenoe  to  the.  people,  the  clergy  now  sitting  wkk 
th^n;  they  proposed  to  carry  out  this  desirable  object  k 
some  manner.  They  appointed  a  committee,  which  put  iHmM 
into  commuiiication  with  the  nunisters,  addhg  informstiM 
as  to  the  best  machinery  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  nanirtg[ 
informed  them  of  what  they  themselves  had  attemiM^j 
do.  The  assembly  then  proposed  to  order  prorisiomf 
conveyed  to  the  quarters  most;  destitute,  and  to  TOfce;a^] 
for  the  necessary  fhnds,  to  be  aaasted  by  d^tritable  c 
butions.  Lally-Tollendal  moved  that  they  shoudd  iM 
decree  for  this  purpose,  but  Mounier  replied  th&t_  i^ 
decree  would  require  the  sanction  of  the  king ;  and.  In  i 
present  absence  of  a  constitution,  there. would  be  < 
in  procuring  this  sanction.  The  assembly  was  ] 
the  necessity  to  legislate  without. any  basis  on  "wl 
legislate.  Meantime,  Paris,  only  twelve  miles  distui%>i 
in  coustant  attention  to  all  that  passed  in  the  a&Bem^^iid| 
at  court.  Messengers  were  continually  passing  to  and  fiicv 
and  every  movement  of  the  assembly  produced  a  corre- 
spondent sensation. 

The  electors  assembled  in  sixty  districts,  having  discharged 
their  functions,  ought  to  have  retired  into  the  mas  of 
citizens,  but  they  were  too  fond  of  the  new  exercise  of  powrr. 
and  they  continued  to  retain  their  elective  character,  aild  to 
meet  on  the  plea  that  it  was  necessary,  under  such  extn- 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  instruct  and  support  tkir 
deputies.  The  ministers  naturally  represented  that  tKi: 
political  life  was  at  an  end  for  the  present,  and  refund 
them  admittance  to  their  place  of  meeting.  Like  :^e 
national  assembly,  they  sought  another,  and  found  ou^  in 
the  miserable  but  large  room  of  an  eating- house  in  the  Kn-: 
Dauphine.  This  was  their  Jeti  de  Patime;  but  they  detiT- 
mined  to  remove  thence,  and  take  possession  of  the  Hotel  ie 
Yille,  which  they  did,  and  there  acted  as  the  oi^gan  of  Paris. 
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and  corresponded  with  the  deputies  at  Versailles.  These 
electors  were,  for  the  most  part,  rich  citizens,  not  without 
some  admixture  of  aristocracy.  Two  amongst  them  were 
reTolutionists  of  the  most  ardent  description,  with  a  certain 
tendency  to  mysticism,  Fauchet  and  Bonneville.  In  an 
earlier  age  they  would  have  been  burnt  as  heretics ;  in  the 
nineteenth  century  they  were  enthusiasts  in  resistance  of 
the  court,  and  Bonneville  was  the  first  to  raise  the  cry, 


the  Palais  Royal  to  learn  the  events  of  the  day,  and  to 
discuss  them.  The  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal  were  con- 
tinually thronged.  Not  less  than  tea  thousand  persons  of 
one  kind  or  another  were  frequently  collected  there.  This 
magnificent  garden,  surrounded  by  the  most  splendid  shops,^ 
and  adjoining  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  the 
rendezvous  of  foreigners,  of  debauchees,  of  gamblers  and 
louDgerr,  but,  above  all,  the  most  fiery  agitators.    In  the 
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**To  Arms!"  Fauchet,  Bonneville,  Bertolio,  Carra,  a 
£ery  journalist,  made  the  most  daring  motions,  such  as 
ought  to  have  emanated  only  from  the  national  assembly : — 
For  a  city  guard ;  for  the  immediate  organisation  of  regular 
communes,  elective  and  annual ;  for  an  address  to  the  king, 
praying  for  the  removal  of  the  troops ;  for  the  freedom  of 
the  assembly;  and  for  the  revocation  of  the  coup-cTetat  of 
June  23rd. 

Whilst  the  assembly  of  electors  were  thus  usurping  the 
functions  of  a  real  parliament  of  Paris,  the  Pakus  Royal 
\N'as  exercising  an  influeiice  on  the  population  not  less 
active.  As  no  journals  yet  gave  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  national  assembly*  the  people  ran  daily  to 


coffee-houses,  and  in  the  open  air,  the  most  stimulating 
harangues  were  continually  being  delivered.  There  might 
be  seen  an  orator  mounted  on  a  table,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wild  crowd,  whom  he  was  addressing  in  the  most  seditious 
language,  and  with  the  most  perfect  impunity,  for  there  the 
mob  was  the  sovereign  power.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was 
supposed  to  favour  all  this.  His  wealth  was  said  to  flow 
freely  amongst  the  incendiary  orators  and  other  agents. 
He  had  the  ambition  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  afiairs 
through  the  favour  of  the  people.  If  he  did  not  find  all  the 
money  used  for  the  purposes  of  agitation,  much  was  found, 
and,  no  doubt,  he  contributed  a  liberal  share.  The  duke 
had  been  accused  of  being  the  head  of  a  party,  and  the 
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newspapers  of  the  day  made  free  use  of  hia  name.  Accord* 
ing  to  thera,  FHtnoe  would  follow  the  example  of  Eugland. 
The  Stuartd  had  been  expelled  in  favour  of  the  prince  of 
Orange;  and  the  duke  was  become  the  ideal  prince  of 
Orange  to  the  French  populace.  The  thing  was  so  often 
repeated  that  the  duke  sA,  last  imagined  that  he  might  place 
himself  at  1fti«  head  of  a  party,  and  become  the  leader  of  a 
feictioil,  without  the  qualifications  for  such  an  office*. 

To  add  to  the  dangers  arising  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
electors  and  the  agitation  of  the  people,  there  were  rapidly- 
growing  symptoms  of  fraternisation  taking  place  amongst 
the  French    guards.      This  regiment,    numbering    three 
thoTisand  six  hundred  men,  lay  at  Paris,  four  companies  of 
ifaem,  by  turns,  doing  duty  at  Yersailles  as  the  king's  guard. 
At  the  pillage  of  Reveillon's  house  they  had  shown  no 
hesitation  in  resisting  the  people ;  but  since  then  they  had 
greatly  changed.    Their  old  colonel,  Abiron,  was  dead,  and 
M.  Du  Chfitelet,  their  new  one,  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian. 
This  new  colonel  found  that  the  marquis  de  Valady,  who 
had  formerly  been  an  officer  in  the  regiment,  but  who  had 
become  a  most  ardent  democrat,  had  been  going  amongst 
the  men  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  regiments  to  indoctri- 
nate them  with  the  revolutionary  spirit.     He  had  not  only 
talked  with  theni)  but  left  them  printed  addressee  on  their 
duty  to  thedr  eomitry.    These  had  produced  their  effect : 
there  had  been  for  some  time  secret  societiee  formed  amongst 
them,  and  they  had  sworn  nerer  to  act  contrary  to  the 
oirdeis  of  the  aeaembly.    The  coup-tTetat  of  the  23rd  of  June 
had  greatly  incensed  them,  not  only  on   account  of  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  national  assembly — their  admira- 
tion— ^bat  by  the  emphatic  deda&^tion  of  the  king,  that  he 
irould  never  consent  to  the  alteration  of  the  institution  of 
the  army*^that  is  to  say,  that  there  should  never  be  an 
'  avenue  of  promotion  for  the  common  soldier ;  that  a  common 
-  soldier  he  must  live  and  die ;  he  could  never  become  an 
officer,  whatever  his  merit.    To  appreciate  this  phrase,  the 
*'  insiitiition  of  the  army,''  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that 
of  ihe  mititary  revenue  of  the  French  army  at  this  time  the 
officers  reoeivad  forty-six  millions  of  francs,  the  woAdien  only 
forty -four  nillioM.    It  is  necessary  to  know  that  such  men 
as  Joardsn,  Jonbert,  Kteber,  who  had  been  oomman  soldien 
in  it,  had  quitted  it  because  it  presented  an  impossible 
barrier  to  advance.    Augereau  was  a  sabahem  officer  of 
infantry ;  Hodie,  a  sergeant  of  these  French  guards;  Moreau, 
a  common  soldier.    Such,  under  the  Bourbons,  they  might 
for  ever  have  remained.    Even  the  miserable  pay  of  the 
privates,  they  declared,  they  did  not  wholly  obtain ;  that 
the  officers,  under  one  pretext  or  other,  kept  a  considerable 
portion  of  it,  and  spait  it  amongst  them. 

It  wad  easy  to  {Persuade  the  soldiers  of  such  an  army  to 
listen  to  the  new  philosophy  of  liberty,  equality,  and  a 
brilliant  chance  for  all  men.  The  colonel  of  the  guards  had 
kept  them  closely  confined  in  their  barracks,  to  prevent 
their  fiorther  torruption  by  popular  agents ;  but  on  the  news 
of  the  determined  conduct  of  the  national  assembly,  they 
broke  out  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  hastened  to  the 
Palais  Royal  to  join  in  the  common  joy  of  the  people. 
They  were  received  with  acclamation  ;  they  were  embraced, 
almost  smothered,  by  caresses  from  the  ardent  patriots,  both 
men  and  women.   .Ladies  of  family  and  distinction  were 


seen  to  embrace  common  soldiers  in  their  intoxicatk»i  cf 
delight  at  the  union  of  these  pariahs,  as  they  called  them,  ot 
the  ancient  monarchy — ^these  brave  men,  so  maltreated  by 
the  noblesse— with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Then  theaoldicn 
were  treated,  feted,  presented  with  ma&ejr,  and  sate  to 
listen  to  the  patriot  oratok-s,  who,  on  stoc^  and  tables,  loe 
haranguing  against  the  aristocrats.  They  were  asked  if  tbey 
would  ever  again  wet  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-citizeDS,  and  they  cried,  "No!  Vive  la  mtionr 
And  all  this  passed  under  the  windows  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans — ^under  the  eyes  of  that  court,  intriguing,  greedy, 
and  UQclean.  Philip  Egalit^  must  have  thought  that  b& 
day  was  rapidly  approaching.  He  couM  not,  indeed,  con- 
ceal his  joy.  He  thought  the  king  lost,  and  that  he  should 
be  soon  called  to  take  his  place. 

An  Englishman  who  had  visited  France  for  very  different 
objects — the  peaceful  inquiriesof  agriculture— the  celdmted 
Arthur  YouDg,  just  then  entered  Paris.  The  alence  a»l 
desertion  of  the  streets  astonished  him ;  not  a  vehicle  to 
to  be  procured — scarcely  a  man  to  be  seen.  All  Paiis 
seemed  concentred  in  one  spot,  the  Palais  Royal,  where  ie 
life  raged  like  a  furnace.  Directing  his  steps  thither,  hevas 
confounded.  Ten  thousand  men  seemed  speaking  at  oooe; 
ten  thousand  lighta  blazed  from  the  windows— the  people 
seemed  gone  mad  with  the  news  of  some  great  victorv. 
Fireworks  were  flashing,  and  guns  firing  in  all  directioK. 
He  retired  in  bewildering  amaze. 

The  colonel  of  the  guards  seized  eleven  of  the  ringkad© 
of  the  men  who  had  thus  been  feted  at  thePahis  RoyaW 
shut  them  up  in  the  Abbaye  prison.  It  was  rumoured  that 
they  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Bic^tre.  A  young  naa 
nK)uirted  a  table  at  the  Palais  Royal  and  cried,  ^^  To  the 
Abbaye  I  Let  us  release  those  who  have  reftised  to  fire  ip» 
the  people!"  Soldiers  oflTered  themselves;  the  diia® 
thanked  them,  but  went  alone.  The  crowd  mcreaaed  till  ai 
thousand  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  prison,  which  tifj 
burst  open,  and  they  then  brqi^ight  out  the  captive  soldieis. 
They  were  met  returning  by  bodies  of  hussars  and  di»goo«s« 
in  full  tPot,  with  their  swords  dnwn ;  bat  the  peopte  tfsx^ 
their  bridles,  and  explained ;  the  InMnn  and  dragooos  ver? 
unwilling  to  attack  the  deiiTovn  of  their  £Bllow-«oldia^- 
they  put  up  their  swords,  loosened  tbdr  casques,  and  tatof 
the  wine  offered  them,  drank  to  the  king  «id  the  nation.  M 
well  as  the  fifteen  French  guards,  the  people  deiirendtf 
old  soldier  who  had  lain  for  yeara  in  the  prison,  and  cooH 
no  longer  walk.  They  carried  him  on  their  shoulders  ftfi^ 
altogether,  soldiers,  citizens,  prisoners,  marched  to  the  Fa»^ 
Royal,  where  they  regaled  the  rescued  men.  There  ritiacB^ 
rich  and  poor,  hussars,  dragoons,  French  guards,  mmg'^ 
together,  and  cried,  ^*  Vive  la  nation  P^ 

This  was  an  alarming  spectacle  for  the  arist^K^- 
alarming  news  for  the  court.  If  the  soldiers  revolutioDfe^^ 
on  whom  were  they  to  depend?  Early  in  the  monuflg' 
a  band  of  young  men  went  to  YerBailles  to  carry  the  ne*^ 
to  the  assembly.  That  body  was  struck  with  constematioa- 
A  military  insurrection  was  more  than  they  were  prepare  ^ 
for ;  it  might  make  them  suspected  of  encouraging  its  if  ^^• 
seemed  to  approve.  They  debated  the  matter,  declared  ttot 
it  belonged  to  the  king ;  that  they  were  desiroos  of  prc^rf- 
ing  public  peace  and  order,  and  advised  that  the  depfl» 
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lion  of  the  people  ahoold  solicit  the  king's  pardon.  A  letter 
-xYas  addressed  to  his  msyesty,  who  replied  not  to  the 
assembly,  but  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  that  if  the  arrested 
soldiers  retumed  to  prison,  he  would  pardon  them.  The 
X)eople  putting  but  little  faith  in  that  promise,  marched  to 
the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  and  sought  the  advice  of  the  electors. 
The  electors  undertook,  if  necessary,  to  go  to  Versailles,  and 
not  to  return  without  the  royal  pardon.  On  that  assurance, 
the  guards  retumed  to  prison,  and  were  immediately  set  at 
liberty  again. 

But  this  only  restored  peace  in  appearance.    The  court  and 
the  nobleB  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  secretly  preparing  for 
war.    The  nobles  had  joined  the  assembly  with  the  utmost 
repugnance,  and  many  only  on  the  assurance  that  the  union 
would  not  continue.    The  members  of  that  order  continued 
to  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  rather 
than  join   in   its   deliberations.    The  king  himself  had 
consented  to  the  union,  in  the  hope  that  the  nobles  would 
be  able  to  put  a  check  on  the  tiers.    Both  king  and  nobles 
saw  now  that  all  such  hopes  were  vain.    And  whilst  Keeker 
was  retained  to  satisfy  the  people  for  the  present,  and 
whilst  Mounier,  Lally-Tollendal,  and  Clermont-Tonnerre 
were  consulting  with  Necker  on  establishing  a  consultation 
resembling  that  of  England,  the  court  was  preparing  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  and  the  assembly  by  force.  The  marshal 
Broglie  was  placed  at   the   head  of   the   troops   which 
surrounded  both  Paris  and  Versailles.    He  judged  of  both 
soldiers  and  citizens  by  the  recollections  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  assured  the  king  that  a  little  grape-shot  would 
soon  disperse  the  rioters.    Fifteen  regiments,  chiefly  foreign, 
bad  been  gradually  drawn  round  the  capital.    The  head- 
quartos  of  Broglie  were  at  Versailles,  where  he  had  a 
brilliant  staff,  and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  some  of 
i^hich  commanded  the  rery  hall  in  which  the  assembly  sate. 
There  was  a  battery  at  the  bridge  of  Sevres,  commanding 
the  road  to  Paris,  and  in  Paris  itself  there  were  strong 
batteries  on  Montmartre,  which  overlooked  the  city,  and 
which,  moreover,  were  carefully  intrenched.    Besides  these 
preparations,  there  were  French  regiments  quartered  at 
St.  Gkrmain,  Charenton,  St.  Cloud,  and   other   places. 
Altogether,  there  was  calculated  to  be  fifty  thousand  troops 
collected.    The  old  noblesse  were  impatient  for  the  king  to 
^ve  the  order  to  disperse  the  people  both  in  Paris  and 
Versailles;  to  surround    the    assembly,    seize   the   chief 
members,  put  them  in  prison,  and  send  the  rest  adrift ;  to 
treat  the  ringleaders  of  the  electors  in  the  same  manner ; 
to  dissolve  formally  the  states-general,  and  restore  the  old 
order  of  things.    Had  the  reins  of  government  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  Bonaparte,  the  whole  plan  would  have  been 
executed,  and  would,  for  the  time,  without  doubt,  have 
succeeded.    But  Louis  XVL  was  not  the  man  for  a  coup- 
d'ilai  of  that  rigorous  nature.    He  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 
shedding  his  subjects*  blood ;  and  instead  of  doing  that  for 
which  the  troops  had  been  assembled,  he  now  listened  to 
Necker,  who  reminded  him  that  when  the  people  were 
put  down  or  shot  down,  and  the  states-general  dispersed, 
the  old  debts  and  difficulties  would  remain,  and,  without  a 
states-general  or  parliament,  there  would  be  no  authority  to 
impose  or  collect  taxes.    To  Necker*s  arguments,  the  more 
timid  and  liberal  noUM  added,  that  the  excitement  would 


soon  wear  itself  out ;  that  nothing  serious  could  be  done  in  the 
presence  of  such  forces,  and  that  the  constitution,  once  com- 
pleted, all  would  right  itself,  and  that  he  would  have  to 
congratulate  himself  on  his  bloodless  patience  in  a  new  and 
happier  reign:  humane  but  fatal  advice  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  nation.  The  soldiers,  allowed  to  remain 
inactive  in  the  very  midst  of  the  great  national  hotbed  of 
sedition,  were  sure  to  follow  the  example  of  the  French 
guards ;  to  bec(»ne  inoculated  with  the  spirit  of  revolution. 
The  debates  in  the  national  assembly  were  actively  dis- 
tributed in  print,  and  the  soldiers  read  them  with  avidity. 
Whilst  the  court  had  been  conspiring,  the  people  had 
conspired  too.  The  electors  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  listened 
with  avidity  to  a  suggestion  of  Mirabeau,  thrown  out  in  the 
national  assembly,  which  passed,  at  the  time,  without  much 
not\ce.  This  was  for  organising  the  citizens  into  a  city- 
guard.  The  plan  had  originated  with  Dumont  and  his 
countryman,  Duroverai,  both  Grenevese.  ,  Mirabeau  had 
adopted  and  promulgated  it.  Fallen  unnoticed  in  the 
assembly,  on  the  10th  of  July,  Garra  revived  it  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  He  declared  that  the  right  of  the  commune 
to  take  means  for  the  defence  of  the  city  was  older  than  the 
monarchy  itselt  Bonneville,  Fauchet,  Ghartres,  demanded 
that  this  should  be  carried  into  effect,  at  an  assembly  of  all 
the  sixty  districts;  and  that  their  decision  should  be 
announced  to  the.  national  asBembly,  that  the  plan  might  be 
adopted  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  kingdom.  The  Parisian 
people  seconded,  in  an  immense  multitude,  this  daring 
proposition,  and  desired  nothing  more  than  a  direct  order  to 
arm  themselves,  and  to  maintain  their  own  safety. 

Thus  encouraged,  Mirabeau  renewed  his  motion  in  the 
national  assembly.  He  demanded  that  the  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Versailles  and 
Paris,  and  a  burgher  guard  substituted.  He  ako  moved 
that  the  ^'discussion  on  the  constitution  should  be  suspended 
till  the  security  of  the  capital  and  the  assembly  were 
effected."  He  moved  for  an  address  to  the  king,  praying 
him  to  dismiss  the  troops,  and  rely  on  the  affections  of  his 
people.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  address.  This  office  was  assigned  to 
Mirabeau,  who  produced  one  written  by  Dumont,  which 
was  greatly  applauded.  The  address  stated  that,  every  day, 
more  and  more  troops  weie  advancing ;  all  the  roads  were 
intercepted ;  the  bridges  and  promenades  turned  into  military 
poets ;  that  they  saw  more  soldiers  gatiiered  around  them 
than  were  necessary  even  for  a  foreign  invasion,  and  ten 
times  more  than  would  have  been  necessary  to  preserve  the 
alliance  with  Holland,  which  had  been  so  dearly  purchased 
and  so  shamefully  lost.  The  address  breathed  the  warmest 
loyalty  to  the  king,  though  it  condenmed  severely  the 
counseb  of  his  ministers,  and  it  added  a  startling  warning. 
This  army,  it  said,  brought  so  near  the  centre  of  discussion, 
this  very  army,  were  but  men,  and  might  catch  the  popular 
contagion ;  but  that  the  king  might  rely  on  the  assembly, 
which  would  go  straightforward  in  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion, in  spite  of  snares,  plots,  difficulties,  or  dangers. 

The  address  was  presented  by  a  deputation  of  twenty- 
four  members.  The  king  replied,  that  the  troops  had  been 
assembled  to  preserve  public  tranquillity  and  to  protect 
the  national  assembly ;  but  that,  if  the  assembly  felt  any 
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apprehension,  he  woold  send  away  the  troopB  to  Noyon  or 
Soiasons,  and  would  go  himself  to  Compi^gne.  This  answer 
was  anything  but  satisfactory,  for  this  woiQd  be  to  withdraw 
the  assembly  much  £gffther  from  Paris,  for  Compile  was 
fifty  miles  from  the  capital,  and  the  movement  would  thus 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  assembly,  cut  off  in  a  much  greater 
degree  the  oommnnication  with  Ihe  Parisians,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  place  the  king  between  two  powerful  armies— 
the  one  under  Broglie,  at  Soissons,  and  another  which  ky 
OP  the  riyer  Oise,  under  the  marquis  de  Bouill^,  a  relatiye 
of  Lafayette,  but  a  most  determined  royalist.  The  assembly 
was  greatly  disconcerted  when  this  reply  was  reported.  Ihe 
count  de  Crillon  beliered  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm ;  that 
they  might  rely  on  the  word  of  the  king,  who  was  an  honest 
man.  Mirabeau  said,  "  The  word  of  an  honest  king  is  a 
bad  guarantee  for  the  conduct  of  his  ministers.  Our  Uind 
confidence  in  our  king  has  been  our  ruin.  We  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  those  troops,  not  that  we  should  fly  bdore 
them.  We  must  insist  again  and  again.**  The  earnest 
recommendation  of  Mirabeau  was  not  supported.  The 
people  of  Paris  were  indignant  at  what  they  called  the 
apathy  of  the  assembly.  They  believed  that  the  infrudon 
of  so  many  aristocrats  and  clergy  had  weakened  the  patriot- 
ism of  that  body.  The  assembly  increased  this  feding  by 
dismissing  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  troops,  and  dis- 
cussing a  paper  on  the  rights  of  man,  presented  by  La&yette. 
Guillotin,  one  of  the  very  moderates  of  the  assembly, 
hastened  to  Pans  to  reassure  the  electors.  He  declared  all 
went  well ;  that  Necker  was  more  firm  in  power  than  ever. 
The  electors,  like  the  assembly,  were  lulled  to  security. 
They  received  Guillotines  news  with  applause,  and  heard 
with  joy  that  the  assembly  were  preparing  an  admirable 
paper  on  the  national  rights,  which  they  were  gmng  to 
send  immediately  to  the  electors. 

At  the  very  moment  that  the  electors  were  thus  felicitat- 
ing themselves  on  the  tidings  brou^t  by  Guillotin,  Necker 
was  receiving  his  dismissa].  His  situation  at  court  had 
been  most  painful.  The  people  surrounded  the  palace, 
crying,  "Vive  Necker!"  "Vive  le  ministre  du  peuple!** 
He  was  more  popular  than  ever,  because  he  had  not 
appeared  to  support  the  coup-d'etat.  At  the  same  time, 
when  the  queen  appeared  on  the  balcony  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  the  fiercest  execrations  were  uttered  amid  curses  on 
the  aristocrats.  This  made  Necker  all  the  more  unpopular 
within  the  palace.  He  was  accused  of  having  produced  all 
^e  mischiefs  existing  by  advising  the  king  to  summon  the 
states-general.  He,  on  his  part,  retorted  that  the  nobles 
and  bishops  were  the  cause,  by  preventing  the  king  following 
the  plans  he  had  laid  down.  Necker,  therefwe,  begged  to 
resign ;  but  he  had  been  always  desired  to  remain,  for  the 
court  apprehended  an  outbreak  if  he  were  dismissed.  But 
now,  matters  being  deemed  sufficiently  safe— the  army  being 
ill  grand  force— the  king,  on  the  11th  of  July,  suddenly 
took  him  at  his  word.  Necker  was  just  sitting  down  to 
dbner  when  he  received  the  king's  note,  which  begged  him 
to  keep  his  retirement  secret,  and  to  get  across  the  frontiers 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  He  had  sufficient  self-command 
to  conceal  his  feelings,  and  after  dinner,  asking  his  wife  to 
accompany  him  in  a  drive  to  visit  a  friend,  he  took  his  leave 
without  even  making  his  datighter  aware  of  the  real  fiict. 


When  it  was  known  at  court  that  Necker  was  go&e,  even 
Broglie  and  lireteuil  were  somewhat  dismayed.  Bro^e  did 
not  wish  that  Necker  should  go.  Broteoil  laid,  ^'ktliis 
case,  we  shall  want  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  a  husdied 
million  of  franos."  ^^  You  shall  have  them/'  gaily  replied 
the  queen ;  and  secret  orders  were  given  to  make  paper 
money.  Besenval,  who  for  eight  years  had  had  the  oom- 
mand  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  and  who  was  ordered 
to  put  himpfilf  undtf  the  ooif^yi^ni^  0f  the  old  sttisli^ 
Broglie,  now  in  his  seventy -first  year,  reprepented  to  the 
marshal  the  real  danger  of  the  BLtaation :  that  it  was  itc 
ordinary  campaign  in  the  field^  but  a  conflict  with  a  dtj 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  inuls  in  the  highest  conditioa  of 
enthusiasm.  But  Broglie  was  too  busy  to  liBten.  Bis 
house  was  like  a  fair ;  full  of  aides-de-camp,  oouri6i8,ckrb; 
orders  were  flying  in  ail  directions;  horses  stood  leadj 
saddled  for  mounting  with  diqoalohes;  a  list  of  gesenl 
officere  was  in  preparation ;  an  order  of  battle  was  diBcos&di. 
On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  Sunday,  the  12Ui  of 
July,  the  news  was  all  over  Paris  that  Necker  vas  dis- 
missed, as  well  as  Montmorin,  De  ]&  Luseme,  De  Faysegnr, 
and  St.  Priest ;  that  their  snocesBOXB  were  Bieteail,  Broglie 
as  war  minister  as  well  as  commander-in-chief,  De  la 
Vauguyon,  Foulon,  and  Dam^ooret,  all  notorious  f<fftl^ 
opposition  to  the  popular  cause.  The  alann  was  inteoft- 
Govaneur  Morris  urged  marshal  de  Castries,  a  great  friend 
of  the  king,  to  hasten  to  Versailles  and  qwn  theeyesof 
Louis  to  the  truth:  that  the  troops  would  not  fight;  tlu: 
the  people  would  stand  by  the  national  assembly;  andtliat 
to  attempt  to  crush  the  revolution  by  ante  would  he  fatal  to 
him.  De  Castries  replied  that  it  was  uaelesB ;  and  vn' 
questionably  it  was,  for  nothing  bat  the  truth  in  all  iu 
finghtful  actuality  could  prove  to  the  court  its  folly.  Tbat 
truth  was  at  hand  1  All  Paris  was  in  an  uproar.  TheFahis- 
Boyal  was  choked  with  people  in  a  firenzy  of  excitoaeBt. 
All  at  once  a  young  man  leaped  upon  a  table  and  shoatoi. 
"To  arms!  to  arms!  whilst  we  are  talking^  foreign  iffx^ 
are  gathering  round  us  to  massacre  us ! " 

This  orator,  whose  loud  voice  and  dramatic  action  e 
in  a  moment  the  loud  buzz  of  tongues,  and  the  Toices 
of  lesser  orators,  mounted  on  chairs  and  tables,  was  Bencat 
Camille  Desmoulins,  ahneady  a  favourite  orator  of  i^ 
people  on  this  spot.  He  was  a  man  of  talent,  butof  t^<^ 
most  rabid  republicanism,  and  on  fire  with  all  the  athei^c 
dogmas  of  the  philosophers;  so  much  so,  that  when  aaked  b^' 
age,  when  he  was  afterwards  arrested  by  his  own  nntfderoos 
compatriots,  and  hurried  to  the  guillotine,  he  replied,  '^Be 
same  as  the  ragged  Jesus,  thirty-three  I "  He  had  beeo  a 
fellow-student  with  the  sanguinary  Bobespierre;  and  h. 
was  ready,  in  his  mad  desire  to  overturn  everything  ^ 
the  past,  to  wade,  like  that  tyrant,  through  scenes  of  )^- 
This  fanatic  revolutfemist,  whom  Thiers  calk  *'a  Jf^^ 
man  endowed  with  a  tender  heart  but  an  impetuous  spin^^ 
now  held  up  a  brace  of  p«tob;  and,  snatchiiMj  a  green  ting 
from  a  tree,  stuck  it  into  his  hat  as  a  cockade.  Tbete  vtf 
an  instantaneous  imitation  of  the  act  by  the  whoJe  ma* 
people.  The  trees  were  all  strij^  naked,  and  a  ^»tf 
brought  out  a  great  roll  of  green  ribbon,  and  cut  off  cocU'» 
for  the  patriots  as  far  as  it  would  go. 
The  mob  speedily  broke  into  the  shop  of  M.  Cnrtwft 
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Swiss,  w^ho  modelled  busts  in  wax ;  this  Cvitiiia  heiag  the 
imcle  of  madsine  Toaeaud,  of  hcmdon  fiuns,  in  the  same 
line.  They  seized  on  the  busts  of  Necker  and  of  the  duke  of 
OrleaDs,  >vho,  it  was  said,  was  to  be  banished ;  and,  covering 
them  with  black  crape,  carried  them  through  the  streets, 
crying,  ''  Hate  off !  hats  off ! "  The  cry  was,  ''  No  theatres ! 
no  danciog !  It  is  a  day  of  woe  1  '^  The  mob,  armed  with 
pistols,  clubs,  swords,  and  axes,  continued  their  prooeasbn 
jdoug  the  rue  Richeliea ;  then  turning  on  the  Boukvard, 
along  the  rues  St.  Martin,  St.  Denis,  St.  Honors,  to  the 
Piace  Yenddme,  where  they  paraded  the  busts  round  the 
statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  stood  where  the  Bonaparte 
column  now  stands.  There  a  Grerman  Equadron  was  drawn 
up  before  the  hotel  of  the  fsurmers-general,  and  attacked  the 
crowd,  destroyed  the  basts,  and  killed  a  soldier  of  the 
French  guard  who  stood  his  ground.  The  commandant, 
'  Bv.'zenTal,  remained  inactive  in  the  Ecole  Militaire ;  he  was 
without  orders  from  Broglie ;  and,  besides,  dared  not  trust 
the  French  guards,  but  kept  them  close  in  their  barracks. 
But  he  had  three  foreign  regiments  at  his  disposal,  one  of 
Swiss  and  two  of  Grerman  cavalry.  Towards  afternoon, 
seeing  the  disorder  increase,  he  sent  the  Swiss  into  the 
Champs  Elysdes  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  German 
cuvalry  into  the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  adjoining.  Towards 
evening,  the  crowd,  returning  from  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
entered  the  gardens  of  the  Tnileries,  where  they  saw  the 
German  cavalry  drawn  up,  but  continued  to  peei  on.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  mob  insulted  the  Germans,  and  some 
boys  threw  stones;  whereupon  Bezenval,  who  had  been 
accused  at  YersailleB  of  ddng  nothing,  ordered  the  prince 
Lambesc  to  charge  them  with  the  cavalry,  and  drive  them 
back.  Lambesc  at  first  attempted  to  repel  the  throng  by 
advancing  only  at  a  foot-paoe,  bat  he  was  opposed  by  a 
barricade  of  the  chairs,  which  are  let  out  in  thousands  in 
these  resorts,  and  was  aawfled  by  sbowem  of  stoneB. 
lie  then  fired  over  the  beads  of  the  people.  The  women 
raised  piercing  shrieks,  the  men  pressed  osk  to  ckNse  the 
^ates  behind  him.  IjambcBC  rushed  fiurward,  overturning 
an  old  schoolmaster  who  was  not  alert  enough  to  get  behind 
the  railing,  and  so  was  severely  injured.  As  Lambesc  was 
marchiug  along  the  Chauss^  d'Autiu,  he  was  met  by  a 
lody  of  the  French  guards,  who  had  escaped  from  their 
barracks  to  avenge  their  slain  comrade.  They  fired  on  him 
and  killed  three  of  the  German  cavalry,  and  wounded 
numbers  more.  They  then  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets  to 
the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  where  the  Swiss  guards  were 
posted.  There  they  and  the  Swiss  remained  faciog  each 
other  under  arms  all  night,  the  people  feasting  and  en- 
couraging the  French  guards  ;  who,  however,  did  not  come 
to  blows  with  the  Swiss.  Lambesc  had  continued  his  route 
to  St.  Cloud,  leaving  the  city  all  night  in  the  hands  of  the 
mob,  who  burnt  the  barriers  at  the  different  entrances,  so 
as  to  allow  free  access  to  the  people  from  the  country; 
and  broke  open  the  gunsmiths'  shops,  and  carried  off  the 
ann% 

The  crowds  who  had  dispersed  themselves  over  Paris 
carried  everywhere  the  most  horrible  reports  of  the  savage 
cruelty  of  the  German  cavalry;  of  their  firing  upon,  and 
running  over  women  and  children.  The  indignation  became 
furious.    Thousands  rushed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  demand- 


ing arms  and  ringing  the  tocsin.  The  few  electors  who 
were  there  endeavoured  to  cahn  them;  but  fresh  crowds 
came  pouring  in,  and  crying  "Arms!  arms!"  The  electors 
shrank  fixMn  the  responsibility  of  giving  out  the  arms  there, 
bat  the  people  forced  their  way  in,  and  began  to  seize  them 
for  themselves.  The  electore  were  compelled  to  give  way, 
and  soon  was  seen  a  man  dad  cmly  in  his  shirt,  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  jdacing  himself,  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder, 
as  sentinel  at  the  door  of  the  hall. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  by  six  o'clock,  the  alarm  bells 
were  ringing  from  aU  the  churches  in  the  city ;  the  tocsin 
was  sounding  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  crowds  again 
ran  thither,  demanding  arms  and  ammunition.  The  electors, 
in  despair,  declared  that  they  could  not  issue  arms  without 
the  order  of  the  provost  of  trades.  "  Then  send  for  him ! " 
cried  the  mob;  and  Flesselles,  the  provost,  was  sent  for.  He 
had  just  been  sent  for  by  the  king  to  Versailles,  hut  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  obeying  the  people  first,  for  the  crowd  was 
thickly  interspersed  with  the  thieves  which  figured  so  promi- 
nently at  the  destruction  of  Reveillon*s  house,  and  which 
always  seem  to  start  out  of  the  ground  on  these  occasions. 
He  was  received  with  loud  applause  in  the  Place  de  Greve, 
and  he  was  patronisingly  polite.  "  You  shall  be  satisfied, 
my  ehildr^;  I  am  your  £ftther.*'  He  declared  that  he 
would  not  wish  to  hold  office  except  by  the  election  of  the 
people.  (Fresh  apphiuse.)  Flesselles  assured  the  crowd  tl)at 
he  had  made  a  contract  with  a  gunsmith  for  a  large  quantity 
of  muskets ;  a  thing,  considering  the  shortness  of  the  tipe 
since  the  distarbances  began,  whoUy  incredible.  Yet  he 
promised  them  twelve  thousand  that  day,  and  more  the 
next.  He  demanded  who  should  be  their  general  Some  of 
the  electors  proposed  La  Fayette,  some  4»e,  scune  anothk. 
The  people  grew  rabid  with  impatience ;  they  wanted  anps, 
not  arguments.  The  famishing  multitude,  hearing  that 
there  was  a  great  hoard  of  com  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
Lazare,  rushed  away,  broke  in,  found  corn  enough  to  load 
fifty  carts,  which  were  sent  to  the  market,  and  there  dis- 
tributed. They  seized  sixty  bands  of  gunpowder  on  the 
Seine;  attacked  the  Guarde  Meuble,  and  seized  the  arms 
there,  whidli,  however,  were  old  and  nearly  useUas.  They 
grew  impatient,  and  demanded  that  Flesselles  should  inform 
them  where  the  thirty  thousand  stand  of  arms  which  the 
intendant  Berthier  had  had  made  were  concealed.  lie 
promised  to  discover,  and  send  them  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
About  five  o^clock  in  the  evening,  a  number  of  carts  were 
seen  traversing  the  Greve,  with  large  chests,  marked 
"  Artillery."  Behold  the  expected  muskets !  they  cried.  The 
chests  were  broken  open,  and  they  were  discovered  to  be  only 
chests  of  old  rags !  There  was  a  terrible  cry  of  rage,  and 
exclamations  of  treachery.  Flesselles  stood  confounded;  but 
some  one  near  him,  to  extricate  him  from  his  penlpus  situation, 
declared  that  there  was  a  great  and  concealed  depot  of  arms 
at  the  monastery  of  the  Celestins,  the  Chartreux.  The 
crowd  hastened  tiiither ;  the  monks  had  none,  and  the  fury 
now  rose  to  a  tin&mendous  pitch.  To  avert  sanguinary 
consequences,  the  electors  gave  orders  for  the  manufactiure 
of  fifty  thousand  pikes,  of  which  thirty-six  thousand  were 
made  in  as  many  hours.  During  all  this  night,  however, 
Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  who  tore  up  the  pave- 
ments and  earned  the  stones  into  tho  hQUses,  to  be  dropped 
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on  the  heads  of  the  military,  should  they  enter  the  city ; 
dug  deep  trenches,  and  threw  up  barricades.  All  round 
the  Hotel  de  Yille  carriages  were  stopped,  wagons  inter- 
cepted, and  travellers  were  waiting  permission  to  proceed  on 
their  way.  The  powder  seized  on  the  Seine  was  brought  to 
the  Hotel  de  Yille ;  there  it  was  distributed  amid  circum- 
stances of  the  most  imminent  peril  to  the  place  and  all  in  it. 
The  abbd  Lefebred^Onnesson,  a  man  of  the  highest  courage, 
charged  himself  with  the  task  of  distributing  the  powder  to 
the  furious  crowd.  During  eight-and-forty  hours  he  re- 
mained on  an  actual  mine.  The  insensate  claimants  fought 
and  struggled  for  the  combustible  material  amid  the  light 


man  found  in  arms,  and  wearing  this  cockade,  without 
having  been  enrolled  in  this  body  by  his  district,  was  to  be 
apprehended,  disarmed,  and  punished.  And  thus  arose  the 
national  guard  of  Paris. 

Duriog  these  proceedings,  the  national  assembly  was  dttiog 
at  Versailles  in  the  utmost  agitation.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  Mounier  had  risen  and  censured  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministers,  and  had  been  zealously  seconded  by  Lally-Tollend4 
who  had  pronounced  a  splendid  panegyric  on  Necker,  and 
recommended  an  address  to  the  king  for  his  recall.  M.  de 
Virieu,  a  deputy  of  the  noblesse,  proposed  to  confirm  ly  an 
oath,  the  proceedings  of  the  17th  of  June ;  but  Clermcnt- 


PRISON  OF  THE  BASTILLE,    PABIS. 


of  lanterns  and  candles,  and  one  drunken  fellow  sate  and 
smoked  on  the  open  casks  of  powder ! 

Whilst  these  scenes  were  going  on  all  around,  and  the  city 
was  menaced  every  moment  by  troops,  by  the  raving  multi- 
tude, and  by  whole  squadrons  of  thieves  and  assassins,  the 
electors  were  busily  employed  in  organising  a  city-guard. 
But,  previous  to  entering  on  this  task,  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  some  sort  of  municipal  authority  more  definite  and 
valid  than  that  of  the  electors  at  large.  A  requisition  was 
then  presented  to  the  provost  of  trades  (pr^vCt  des  mar- 
chands)  to  take  the  head.  A  number  of  electors  were 
appointed  his  assistants.  Thus  was  formed  a  municipality 
of  snfi&cient  powers.  It  was  then  determined  that  this 
militia,  or  guard,  should  consist  of  forty-eight  thousand 
men  furnished  by  the  districts.  They  were  to  wear  not  the 
green,  but  the  Parisian  cockade,  of  red  and  blue.    Every 


Tonnerre  declared  that  unnecessary,  as  the  assembly  had 
sworn  to  establish  a  constitution,  and,  he  exclaimed,  "Tflfi 
constitution  we  will  have,  or  we  will  perish  I "    In  the  idm» 
of  this  discussion  came  the  news  of  the  riong  of  the  peop 
of  Paris,  on  the  morning  of  the  13  th,  and  an  address  was 
immediately  voted  to  the  king,  beseeching  him  to  witidra^ 
the  foreign  troops,;  and  authorise  the  organisation  of    ^ 
civic  guards.    Thedukede  la  Rochefoucauld  said,  the  forci^ 
troops  in  the  hands  of  despotism  were  most  perilous  to 
people,  who  were  not  in  any  one's  hands.    The  addre^  ^ 
sent,  and  the  king  returned  a  curt  answer,  that  ^*"* 
not  in  a  condition  to  take  care  of  itself.    The  assembly  ft^ 
assumed  a  higher  tone,  asserted  that  the  present  |^^^" 
of  the  king  would  be  responsible  for  all  the  calamities  w^ 
might  take  place,  and  declared  itself  in  permanent  sessi  i 
that  is,  that  it  would  sit  day  and  night  tiU  the  crisis  ^ 
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over.  It  appointed  M.  de  La  Fayette  vice-president,  in  the 
place  of  the  aged  biahop  of  Yienne,  who,  was  not  capable  of 
so  much  exertion. 

The  court  itaelf  was  not  leas  agitated.  It  declared  that 
the  duke  of  Orleans  had  stirred  up  this  emeute,  and  the 
fact  of  his  bast  having  been  carried  in  procession  gave  a 
•colour  to  the  charge.  But  the  duke  himself  had  hastened  to 
YersaiUeB,  and  pretended  that  he  had  no  concern  whatever 
in  the  businees.  He  was  requested  to  remain  in  the  palace, 
and  having,  as  they  thought,  the  author  of  the  insurrection 
under  their  hands,  the  court  was  more  at  ease.  Alarming 
tidings  continued  to  reach  Versailles  through  the  night. 
The  assembly  having  adjourned  for  a  short  time,  met  again 
at  five  in  the  morning  on  this  the  15th  of  July.  As  if 
raised  above  all  temporary  perils,  it  at  once  appcHnted  a 
conmiittee  to  proceed  with  the  constitution.  The  membera 
of  this  committee  were  Talleyrand,  the  bishop  of  Auton ;  the 
bishop  of  B(^eaux,  Messrs.  Lally-ToUendal,  Clermont- 
Tonnerre,  Moonier,  Sieyes,  Chapelier,  and  Bergaase.  Intelli- 
gence more  and  more  alanning  continued  to  arrive.  It  was 
rumoured  that  the  king  would  quit  the  place  the  following 
night,  and  the  assembly  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
foreign  regiments.  It  was  even  mentioned  what  members 
of  it  were  to  be  secured.  It  was  said  that  the  princes,  the 
queen,  and  the  duchesse  de  Folignac  were  walking  in  the 
ocangery  flattering  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  causing 
lefreehments  to  be  distributed  amongst  them.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  a  grand  plan  of  a  coup-d^eiat  had  been 
arranged.  Paris  was  to  be  attacked  on  the  ensuing  night,  that 
between  the  15th  and  16th  of  July,  at  seven  points.  The 
troops  had  been  advanced  for  the  purpose.  Paper  money 
had  been  prepared.  The  barracks  oi  the  Swiss  guards  had 
been  stoced  with  ammunition,  and  the  governor  of  the 
Bastille  had  fiurnished  them  everything  tbat  could  possibly 
be  spared. 

But  the  court  had  hentated  too  losg.  The  people  had 
taken  the  start  of  them,  and  now  came  eooiids  which 
paralysed  the  court  party  with  conatensation. 

The  prince  de  Lambesc  was  seen  galloping  up  the  sfeniie 
at  YenaflleB  at  fiilkst  speed  j  the  roar  of  cannon  came  from 
the  side  of  Paris — the  people  had  attacked  the  BaaliUel  A 
second  deputation  had  been  diiq[Mi;tched  to  the  palace  en- 
treating the  king  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Paris ;  no 
answer  had  betti  reo^ved,  and  a  third  was  sent.  As  it  was 
on  its  way  the  answer  to  the  former  one  came,  saying  the 
king  had  ordered  the  troops  to  withdraw  fricnn  the  Champ 
de  Mars ;  and  having  heard  of  the  formation  of  the  civic 
guard,  had  appointed  officers  to  it.  The  third  deputation 
held  on  its  way,  and  the  king  a^^peared  much  agitated,  and 
declared  that  the  orders  to  the  troops  could  not  have  pro- 
duced the  calamities  the  deputies  reported.  On  receiving 
this  answer  the  assembly  adjourned  for  a  short  time,  and  in 
the  evening  the  news  of  the  events  of  the  14th  arrived. 

On  the  night  of  the  Idth,  numbers  of  the  populace 
crowiled  about  tbe  Baatillgi.  From  that  hour  there  were 
heard  in  different  parts  of  Paris  cries  of  "  To  the  Bastille ! 
down  with  the  Bastille  I  to  the  Bastille!"  The  BastiUe, 
the  old  state  prison  of  Paris,  standing  near  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  had  long  had  throughout  Europe  a  hor- 
rible name.    It  had  not   been  at  all  the   prison  of  the 


people,  yet  they  had  learnt  to  detest  it  as  the  gloomj 
instrument  of  royal  despotism.  The  traditious  of  tlk 
horrible  fortress  were  such  as  made  the  flesh  creep  aud  tL 
blood  run  cold.  It  had  been  the  living  tomb  of  whomsKv^: 
had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  mouarchs  by  their  freedu::i 
of  sentiment,  or  had  offended  by  their  aspiring  too  bobfly  h 
the  paths  of  their  passions  or  desires.  The  word  of  an  eorks 
courtier,  or  a  revengeful  priest,  or  a  haughty  mistraB,Li 
been  able  to  plunge  into  its  dungeons  in  a  moinent  tie 
noblest  hearts  of  France  age  after  age.  The  nystericus 
story  of  the  man  in  the  iron  mask  had  made  the  Bisiili 
a  word  of  horror  even  in  the  furthest  wilds  of  Siberia.  In 
tale  of  Latude,  plunged  into  its  dungeons  at  the  ioattoeecf 
the  king's  mistrees,  madame  de  Pompadour,  who  hid  hi. 
there  for  five-and-thirty  years,  who  was  Hberated  on]j  1  < 
the  indefatigable  and  heroic  exartions  of  another  wonaL. 
and  who  was  yet  living,  and  had  told  the  awfiil  tak iniJ 
memoin,  had  caused  a  universal  curse  to  inue  from  tb 
hearts  of  the  French  people.  As  the  inhabitants  of  iL. 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  of  the  Marais  saw  ito  d|i 
ponderous  towers  daily  siandmg  aloft  in  their  view,  ^) 
cursed  it.  These  towers,  six  feet  thick  at  their  vsnsm. 
and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  at  their  bases,  had  msAiAi 
the  efforts  of  the  great  Conde  to  storm  them.  These  tovv> 
rose  above  dungeons  which  had  heard  the  groias  u- 
maledictions  of  thousands  of  sufferers,  who  never  ms^- 
to  reveal  their  nuseries.  The  fortress  was  Burroasded  H 
three  courts,  witii  their  deep  moats  crossed  by  drswbndgi:^ 
The  giant  walk  of  these  courts  presented  solid  masBeB  Tritl 
out  windows,  having  only  narrow  loop-holes  in  the  tover. 
from  which  the  garrison  could  fire  on  any  sesailant.  A: 
the  feet  of  these  ponderoas  walls,  deep,  ad  it  were,  in  pi^ 
in  profoond  shadow,  and  with  nothing  exposed  to  viev  V:. 
the  inexorable  nakedness  of  tlie  walls,  were  the  pix^meoat- 
of  the  prisoners,  their  very  teiiMB  oppressed  by  the  Titu: 
solidiiy  around  them.  The  buttiemeols  of  the  towen  vti. 
cut  for  the  accoaatmodation  of  caniioB,  which  could  stet. 
the  wliDle  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  the  Marais,  and  whec^ . 
from  befaiiid  the  solid  parapet^  the  gunners  cooM  a^^  *' 
perfect  security.  On  the  face  of  the  prison  wall  iras  ^ 
ck)ck,  wsppcK^  by  two  figm  of  casern  in  c^ 
reninding  the  prisoners  of  their  own  conditioD,  and'recalU' ; 
to  them  tlie  ereeping  slowness  of  time.  BesdaB  the  ciii£^; 
on  the  towen,  it  had  an  arsenal  in  onq  of  the  courts,  vi'- 
caamcm  loaded  with  case-shot.  On  the  towers  ako  «<' 
kepi  BIX  cart-loads  of  paving-stones,  cannon-balk,  »-- 
masses  of  iron,  to  cast  down  on  the  heads  of  aasaihmtfi. 

Such  was  the  place  which  the  people  sow  mcdiu'y 
attacking.  The  idea  was  not  new.  The  densod  f<v  • 
destruction  appeared  in  the  instnwtioiiB  of  the  depots 
when  first  sent  to  tiie  states-general,  and  it  had  ^-^ 
growing.  Fortunately  for  the  people,  the  greater  part  '• 
the  ammunition  and  balls  had  been  removed  to  the  ^^' 
barracks,  and  it  contained  only  a  gairison  of  thirtj-t? 
Swiss  and  eighty-two  invalids.  The  governor,  De  U^^ 
has  been  painted  by  some  historians  as  a  mild  and  aniuK 
man ;  but  such  is  not  the  testimony  of  the  best  Fiv=- 
historians.  He  is  described  as  hard,  stem,  and  aranwoc- 
That,  besides  his  pay  of  sixty  thousand  livres,  he  uwns^vj 
to  amass  yearly  as  much  by  his  rapine ;  that  he  supp^^^ •' 
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his  honaehold  at  t^e  cost  of  the  prisonen,  had  redaced  their 
food,  and  made  a  profit  on  their  wine— which,  in  fiict, 
was  bat  Tinegar,  and  on  their  few  miserable  articleB  of 
farnitore ;  that  the  only  spot  where  the  prisoners  coold  get 
a  breath  of  free  air  and  a  gleam  of  snnahine,  a  amall  garden 
on  a  bastion,  he  had  let  to  a  gardener,  and  had  shut  them 
out  of  it.  '^  This  base  and  avaricioiiB  aonl,"  says  Miehelet, 
^^  had  that  which  sunk  its  courage :  he  knew  that  he  was 
known;  the  terrible  memoirs  of  Lingnet  had  made  De 
Lannay  famous  throughont  Europe.  The  Bastille  was 
detested,  bat  the  governor  was  detested,  too,  personally ; 
and  when,  at  length,  he  heard  the  terrible  cries  of  the  people, 
he  felt  that  they  were  as  much  for  him  as  for  the  monstroos 
old  dungeon,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him.*' 

And  now  scazxsely  was  midnight  passed  on  this  eyentful 

14th  of  July,  when  the  throngs  increased  rapidly  around 

the  Bastille,  and  the  cries  grew  fiercer,  ^^Dpwn  with  it!" 

^*Let  US  storm  it!"    There  were  suddenly  a  number  of 

muskets  discharged  at  the  sentinels  on  the  towers.    De 

Laanay,  with  an  officer,  ascended  to  the  battlements ;  he 

heard  only^  the  distant  hum  of  the  dty,  and  descended 

again.    The  populace  had   run    off  to   the    Hospital    of 

Invalides,  to  seize   the    thirty  thousand  muskets    there. 

When  they  had  demanded  them  tiie  day  before,  BeseuTal 

had  coolly  replied  that  he  would  write  to  Versailles  about 

it.    Bezenval  had  then  no  fear.    He  had  sent  the  governor, 

Somlneui],  a  strong  detachment  of  artillery,  and  he  could 

take  any  apsailiug  mob  in  fiank,  with  his  r^rimeuts  of  the 

Ecole  -  Militaire.    But  since  then  he  had  found  that  the 

French  troops  would  not  fight  against  the  people;  they 

were  actually  going  off  in  numbers  to  join  them,  and  the 

Germans  and  Swiss  were  not  numerous  enough  to  engage 

with  the  whole  excited  city,  aided  by  the  soldiery.    At 

five  o^clock    in   the  morning    a    man  entered,  pale  and 

agitated,  bidding  him  in  God^s  name,  to  make  no  resistance ; 

the  barriers  were  all  burst,  the  people  were  coming  for  the 

arms,  and  to  endeavour  to  prevent  them  would  only  cause 

torrents  of  unavailing  blood  to  flow.    Before  nine  o^clock, 

twenty  thousand  men  were  in  front  of  the  Invalides ;  the 

city  solicitor  at  their  head,  the  lawyers*  clerks   of  the 

parliament  of  Paris  in  the  crowd,  in  their  old  red  robes ; 

several  companies  of  French  guards,  and  the  cnr6  of  St. 

Etienne-du-Mont  actively  marshalling  the  throng.     S(Hn- 

breuil  entreated  them  to  wait  till  he  received  his  answer 

from  Versailles,  but  the  leader  replied  they  had  no  time  to 

lose;  the  crowd  rushed  in,  and  carried  off  twenty-eight 

thousand  muskets  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon. 

De  Launay  had  made  all  necessary  preparations,  charged 
a  dozen  long  guns  on  the  towers  with  balls  of  a  pound  and 
a  half  each,  disposed  his  little  force  to  the  best  advantage. 
At  an  early  hour,  the  committee  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville 
dispatched  a  deputation  to  him,  requesting  him  to  draw 
lack  his  guns,  promising  that,  if  he  did  not  fire,  he  should 
not  be  attacked.  But  this  was  promising  for  a  party  over 
which  the  authorities  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  had  no  power. 
As  their  deputation  quitted  the  Bastille,  a  very  different  kind 
of  man  entered.  This  was  Thuriot,  a  deputy  of  the  district 
of  St.  Jjoma  de  le  Cultare.  Thuriot  was  a  man  violent, 
audacious,  destitute  of  human  respect,  unconscious  of  fear 
or  pity-    He  was  the  very  genius  of  this  fiery  revolution. 


Twice  we  find  him  starting  forth  on  its  bloody  career: 
onoe  to  oondeom  the  Bastille,  once  to  denonnoe  Eobespierre ; 
and  each  time  with  mortal  efiect.  Thuriot  would  admit  of 
no  refusal  He  entered,  and  told  De  Launay  that  he  came 
to  summon  the  Bastille  to  surrender  in  the  name  of  the 
people  and  of  France.  De  Launay  appeared  confused,  even 
terrified  He  told  Thuriot  that  he  had  hauled  back  the 
guns,  as  he  had  been  desired ;  but  Thuriot,  desiious  to  spy 
out  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  phuw,  inaisted  on 
entering  the  prison,  and  ascending  to  the  towws.  Arrived 
there,  Thuriot  saw  the  guns  were  actually  drawn  back,  and 
he  demanded  of  the  garrison  that  they  should  not  fire  on 
the  people.  The  invalides  readily  promised,  the  Swiss  were 
silent.  As  they  gazed  from  the  battlements,  a  hundred  and 
forty  feet  high,  what  a  scene  presented  itself  I  The  streets, 
the  squares,  the  garden  of  the  arsenal,  all  swarming  with 
people,  and  the  population  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
advancing  in  one  black  mass.  The  govemca*  turned  pale. 
He  seized  Thuriot  by  the  arm,  crying,  ^^  What  have  you 
done?  You  abuse  the  character  of  a  deputy ;  you  have 
betrayed  me!^'  They  stood  together  on  the  tower;  De 
Launay  had  his  sentinels  at  hand,  Thuriot  appeared  in  his 
power ;  but  the  immovable  man  said,  *^  Monsieur,  one  word 
DMMre,  and  I  swear  that  one  of  us  shall  go  headlong  into  the 
fosse!'*  At  that  moment,  a  sentinel  approached  Thuriot 
saying,  "For  God's  si^e,  monsieur,  show  yourself.  The 
people  are  impatient  of  your  deUy ;  they  are  advancing  to 
attack  us.*'  Thuriot  looked  over  the  battlements,  and  the 
people,  observing  him,  raised  a  deafening  shout. 

As  Thuriot  quitted  the  Bastille,  he  said  to  the  garrison, 
<<I  shall  report  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  people,  I 
trust,  will  send  a  civic  guard  to  keep  the  Bastille  with  you.*' 
But,  whilst  he  was  gone  on  this  errand,  the  crowd  grew 
first  impatient,  then  furious.  They  advanced  impetuously 
against  the  first  drawbridge.  Two  men  mounted  the  roof 
of  the  guard-house,  and,  with  axes,  cot  the  chains  of  the 
Inridge,  which  fell  down.  The  mass  of  assailants  rushed 
forwards  towards  the  second  bridge,  but  were  met  by  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  which  did  deadly  execution  amongst 
them,  and  brought  them  to  a  stand.  The  firing  proceeded 
at  onoe  from  the  towers  and  from  the  loop-holes  below.  A 
numb^  of  the  assailants  fell,  whilst  only  two  of  the  muskets 
fired  by  the  people  during  the  whole  day  took  effect.  One 
only  of  the  Swiss  was  killed. 

The  muskets  were  already  arriving  at  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe. 
A  deputation  was  dispatched,  with  Fauchet  at  its  head ;  but, 
amid  the  firing  and  the  smoke,  they  were  neither  heard  nor 
A  second  followed,  headed  by  the  solicitor  of  the  dty, 
and  accompanied  by  a  flag  and  a  drum.  The  soldiers  on  the 
towers  displayed  a  white  flag,  and  reversed  their  arms.  The 
firing  by  the  people  ceased,  and  they  followed  the  deputa- 
tion into  the  court,  when  they  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a 
murderous  fire,  and  several  men  were  killed  at  the  side  of 
the  deputies.  It  is  supjwsed  that  this  came  from  the  Swiss, 
who,  being  below,  had  not  seen  the  white  flag  hoisted  by  the 
invalides.  The  people  were  seized  with  an  inexpressible  rage. 
They  believed  that  they  had  been  drawn  into  the  court 
insidiously  to  be  murdered,  and  they  vowed  that  they  would 
make  a  bridge  of  their  dead  bodies  for  others  to  advance 
over  them  to  the  attack.    At  this  crisis,  the  pe(^le  found 
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themselveB  supported  by  two  columns,  one  of  workmen  and 
citizens,  the  other  of  French  guards;  the  first  was  headed  bj 
HuUin,  a  watchmaker  of  Geneva,  who  had  quitted  his  trade, 
and  become  huntsman  to  the  marquis  de  Oonflans ;  the  other 
bj  Elie,  an  officer  of  fortune,  of  the  queen's  regiment.  At 
their  arrival  the  people  had  just  brought  three  cart-loads  of 
straw,  and  had  burnt  the  barracks  and  the  kitchens. 

But  again  they  were  at  check — ^what  to  do  next  ?  There 
were  constantly  coming  in  rumours  that  they  were  about  to 
be  attacked  by  all  the  troops  in  Paris ;  and  the  probability  of 
this  attack  was  increased  by  a  letter  of  Besenval's  which  had 
been  seized,  in  which  he  bade  De  Launay  to  hold  out  to  the  last 
moment,  as  he  was  ready  to  march  to  his  assistance.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  day  on  which  the  court  had  concerted  to  attack 
Pans  in  all  quarters  at  once;  but  Besenval  found  the  troops 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  no  attack  was  made.  On  hear- 
ing Besenval's  letter  to  De  Launay  read,  however,  the  people 
considered  that  they  were  betrayed,  and  sent  to  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville  to  demand  the  head  of  Flesselles,  the  provost  of 
trades.  Scarcely  was  this  message  dispatched,  when  nine  of 
the  French  guards  arrived,  together  with  wood,  fagots,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  other  combustibles,  to  complete  the  burning 
of  the  gates  of  the  inner  court.  There — ^where  there  were 
several  offices  and  habitations — ^the  mob  surprised  a  young 
lady,  the  daughter  of  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and  there 
was  a  cry  that  it  was  the  daughter  of  De  Launay.  They 
seized  her,  and  determined  to  bum  her  before  the  fortress,  if 
the  garrison  would  not  surrender.  The  shrieking  maiden  was 
tied  down  upon  a  mattress  and  straw  piled  around  her. 
Her  real  father,  who  was  on  one  of  the  towers,  seeing  her 
situation,  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  himself  off,  when  he 
was  hit  by  two  musket  balls  and  killed.  The  poor  girl 
fainted,  and  would  soon  have  been  roused  from  her  uncon- 
sciousness by  fire,  when  a  young  man  in  the  crowd,  who 
knew  her,  rushed  forward,  and,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life, 
saved  her. 

De  Launay,  who  had  watched  this  terrible  scene  from 
above,  now  gave  orders  to  fire  on  the  assailants  with  grape. 
This  drove  them  back  to  some  distance,  but  they  soon  came 
on  more  furious  than  ever.  De  Launay  looked  in  vain  for 
the  promised  succour  from  Besenval  or  Broglie,  and  seeing 
the  ever-increasing  and  ever  more  raging  thousands  around, 
he  lost  his  head,  was  seized  with  despair,  and  resolved  to 
blow  up  the  old  prison,  and  a  great  part  of  the  old  town  near 
it.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-five  barrels  of  gunpowder  were 
deposited  in  the  magazine.  Seizing  a  match,  he  ran  to  cast 
it  into  an  open  barrel,  and  thus  send  into  the  air  the  horrible 
old  fortress,  himself,  and  garrison.  With  it  must  inevitably 
have  been  destroyed  all  the  quarts  of  the  Bastille,  all  the 
Maraies,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Two 
uncommissioned  officers  stopped  him  by  crossing  their  bayo* 
nets.  He  then  attempted  to  kill  himself,  but  was  secured.  His 
head  was  wholly  gone — ^he  was  no  longer  capable  of  issuing  ' 
an  order. 

Meantime,  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  a  fierce  contention  was 
going  on.  The  populace  demanded  the  head  of  Flesselles, 
the  prevot  des  marchands.  The  mob,  says  the  venerable 
Dussaulx,  the  translator  of  Juvenal,  who  was  present,  were 
like  savages.  Sometimes  they  listened  in  edlence;  then 
a^^in  a  terrible  murmur,  like  dull  thunder,  rose  from  the 


mass.  Many  spoke  and  cried  out  together ;  more  were  stu- 
pefied by  the  novelty  of  the  scene.  The  noises,  the  cries,  tbe 
news,  the  alarms,  the  letters  that  were  seized,  the  discoreria, 
true  or  fiftlse,  that  were  made;  so  many  secrets  rerealed^n 
many  men  led  to  the  tribunals  of  justice ;  the  very  seoses 
and  reason  were  confounded.  The  prevot  and  the  electon 
remained,  as  it  were,  between  life  and  death,  often  stoopsf 
with  their  faces  to  the  earth. 

At  half-past  five  a  cry  went  through  the  Gr^ve,  in  fm 
of  the  Hdtel  de  Yille.  A  great  noise,  at  first  far  off,  anae. 
advanced,  drew  near,  with  the  rapidity  and  the  hubbub  d 
a  tempest.     «'  The  Bastille  is  taken ! " 

In  the  haU  of  the  Hdtel,  already  full,  entered,  at  a  n^ 
one  thousand  men,  and  ten  thousand  pushed  behiBd.  Hie 
wainscots  cracked,  the  benches  were  overturned,  the  banien 
were  dashed  into  the  tribunal,  the  people  there  were  foned 
upon  the  president.  All  armed,  but  in  an  eztraordhoiy 
fashion ;  some  of  them  nearly  naked,  others  dad  in  all  coto 
came  on  the  fiery  crowd.  One  man  was  borne  on  the  shooIdfR 
of  others,  and  crowned  with  laurels ;  it  was  Elie,  Burronniid 
by  the  spoils,  and  the  liberated  prisoners  of  that  old  piieoD- 
house.  One  young  man  carried,  on  the  point  of  i^ 
bayonet,  the  impious  and  thrice-accursed  r^^nlations  of  tk 
Bastille.  An  ancient  prisoner  carried  the  keys  of  ib: 
diabolical  dungeon,  huge,  coarse,  and  worn  by  ages  of  tlK 
sufferings  of  men.  The  national  assembly  ordered  te 
articles  to  be  placed  in  the  archives  of  France,  beode  the 
law  which  broke  the  power  of  tyrants. 

The  Bastille  had  surrendered  almost  immediately  afttf 
the  governor  had  been  seized  with  despair,  and  a  desire  to 
kill  himself.  The  French  guards  began  to  cannonade  tk 
fortress ;  the  captain  of  the  Swiss,  who  might  undonbtediT 
have  held  out  much  longer,  saw  that  no  rescue  came,  and  tbt 
prolonged  resistance  would  only  lead,  in  the  end,  to  sangtiiiiti! 
vengeance,  he  therefore  hoisted  a  white  flag.  Hie  captain  d 
the -Swiss  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  capitulate,  and  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war ;  but  the  fiirious  mc* 
cried  out,  *'No  capitulation!  no  quarter  1  The  nsc*^ 
have  fired  upon  the  peoplel"  The  Swiss  captain  thenaki 
that  they  would  lay  down  their  arms,  on  condition  thit 
their  lives  should  be  spared.  Hullin  and  Elie  gave  thee 
promise.  Then  the  gates  of  the  old  pandemonium  ^^ 
thrown  open,  and  the  furious  and  triumphant  mob  hnnt  is 
They  were  raging,  blind  with  excitement,  and  dnujia 
with  danger  and  triumph.  It  was  difficult  for  those  who 
had  pronJiaed  protection  to  the  garrison  to  afford  it  ^ 
vengeance  of  ages — ages  of  murders  and  long  miseries-^ 
concentrated  in  that  moment,  and  the  mob  would  have  o** 
sacred  the  whole  of  the  surrendered  soldiers.  The  anttoity 
which  had  pronused  safety  was  but  of  an  ^<>^'l/*^ 
supported  only  by  two  little  bands  of  volunteers  and  Frene 
guards,  and  what  was  that  against  one  hundred  thouaa'sfl 
men,  in  the  paroxysm  of  victorious  power  ?  The  ^^^ 
the  most  part,  were  spared,  several,  howefver,  ^^^^ 
and  insulted ;  but  the  chief  vengeance  fefl  on  the  invaM* 
who  had  fired  on  their  countrymen.  They  were  na^ 
of  them  wounded,  and  were  only^saved  from  death  hj^ 
guards.  Diqitized  by  V^n( 

The  people  then  rushed  on  with  a  mad  desire  to  »ttf 
minate  the  Bastille ;  they  smashed  with  stones  the 
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fignres  of  captives  in  chains  supporting  the  clock ;  they 
mounted  to  the  towers,  and  struck  and  insulted  the  cannon 
in  their  fury;  many  seized  the  battlements  with  their  hands 
to  tear  them  down,  but  ouly  tore  their  own  fingers ;  others 
descended  to  the  dungeons  to  deliver  the  prisoners,  but 
there  they  found  that,  under  the  mild  Louis  XYI.,  the 
Bastille  had  ceased  to  be  what  it  had  formerly  been ;  instead 
of  hundreds  of  captives,  as  was  expected,  there  were  found 
only  seven,  of  whom  three  were  forgers,  or  falsifiers  of  bills 
of  exchange— noted  scoundrels.  Two  of  the  prisoners  had 
become  superannuated;  one,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  put 
himself  in  an  attitude  of  defence ;  he  was  astonished  when 
those  who  dashed  in  his  door  declared  that  he  was  free. 
Another,  who  had  a  beard  reaching  to  his  waist,  demanded 
how  Louis  XV .  was,  imagining  that  he  still  reigned ;  and 
when  his  name  waa  asked,  said  he  was  the  major  of 
Immensity  I 

The  crowd  then  commenced  its  march  towards  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville.  They  wei«  met  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  by  an 
enormous  mob,  who,  having  taken  no  part  in  the  combat, 
were,  however,  determined  to  do  something,  and  insisted  on 
massacreing  the  prisoners.  One  they  succeeded  in  killing  in 
the  Rue  des  Toumelles ;  another  on  the  quay.  The  wives  of 
these  followed  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  those  who  dis- 
covered their  husbands  amongst  the  dead,  cried  for  swords  or 
knives  to  kill  the  assassins. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Hullin  and  Elie  witii  their  bands  did 
all  in  their  power  to  check  the  bloody  fiiry  of  the  mob. 
They  seized  one  of  the  Swiss,  an  old  soldier,  named  Begnard, 
one  of  those  who  had  prevented  De  Launay  assaesinatiog 
himself.  He  was  wounded  with  a  sabre  in  two  places,  and 
bad  his  hand  cut  off.  The  furies  stuck  the  bleeding  hand  on 
a  pike,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  before  the  old  man,  whom, 
however,  they  put  out  of  his  misery  by  hanging  him  and 
one  of  his  countrymen  before  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  They 
ixisisted  on  hanging  twenty-two  of  the  invalides  whom  they 
had  made  prisoners ;  but  the  guards  tore  them  away  from 
them.  The  unfortunate  De  Launay  suffered  a  worse  fate. 
lie  was  dragged  to  the  Place  de  Grdve,  surroimded  by  the 
roaring  crowd.  Hullin  endeavoured  to  defend  him,  and, 
seeing  that  De  Launay  was  conspicuous  by  having  lost  his 
hat,  Hullin  heroically  put  his  own  upon  his  head,  and  re- 
ceived in  consequence  some  Uows  intended  for  him.  If  he 
could  but  have  got  him  up  the  steps  and  into  the  Hdtel  de 
Villc,  he  knew  that  he  would  have  been  saved ;  but  the  crowd 
knew  that  too,  made  a  furious  push  at  him,  threw  him  down, 
trod  upon  him,  and  the  next  moment  had  his  head  on  a  pike. 

The  doom  of  Flesselles  came  next.  No  sooner  was  De 
L«aunay  killed  than  the  mob  cried  out  for  the  provost.  In 
raid  did  Flesselles  cry  out  that  he  was  not  to  blame— he  had 
been  deceived.  They  insisted  that  he  should  go  to  the  Palais 
Koyal  to  be  judged ;  but  on  his  way  his  brains  were  blown 
out  by  a  pistol-shot  from  a  fellow  in  the  crowd. 

Such  was  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.  It  had  been  a 
den  of  monstrous  crimes  for  ages ;  and  yet  but  one  of  thou- 
sands of  such  hells  of  despotism  scattered  over  Europe.  It 
•was,  however,  the  most  infamous  of  them  all ;  perhaps  we 
could  hardly  expect  it  to  fall  without  some  great  demon- 
strations of  vengeance;  but  the  bloody  character  of  the 
French  mob  only  too  prominently  showed  itsetf  there. 


The  conquerors  of  the  Bastille  the  next  day,  astonished  at 
their  own  deed,  were  in  momentary  terror  that  the  royal 
authorities  would  endeavour  to  seize  them,  and  the  ring^ 
leaders  hid  themselves.  They  little  knew  the  deadly  terror 
with  which  they  had  inspired  the  very  power  that  they  dreaded. 
M.  MoKau  de  St.  Mery  alone  stood  firm  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  day  before,  when  the  otu)b  threatened  to  storm 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  he  brought  out  many  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, and  declared  that  sooner  than  they  should  invade 
the  place  he  would  blow  it  up.  He  now  remained  at  his  post 
when  others  had  fled,  and  issued  all  the  necessary  directioBS 
for  the  preservation  of  order.  One  of  the  first  things  had 
been  to  send  word  to  the  national  assembly  of  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille.  The  assembly  received  the  astonishing  news  about 
midnight,  and  immediately  adjourned.  The  news  flew 
through  the  place.  The  court  had  been  amusing  itself  with 
the  idea  of  a  mere  rabble  taking  a  place  which  had  stood  for 
ag»,  and  which  the  great  Cond^  had  besieged  in  vain.  The 
news  of  its  fall  came  as  a  thunder-clap.  The  king,  who  had 
not  been  so  confident,  was  gone  to  bed.  The  duke  de  lian- 
court,  grand  master  of  the  wardrobe,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
went  to  Ids  bedside,  awoke  him,  and  told  him  the  amazing 
fact.  "What!"  exclaimed  Louis,  "is  it,  then,  really  a 
rebellion?"  "Say,  rather,  sire,"  replied  the  duke,  "a 
revolution  I  ^ 

The  assembly  was  again  sitting,  and  dispatched  another 
dentation  to  inform  him  of  the  ominous  event.  ^^Tell 
him,"  cried  IViirabeau,  ^^  that  the  fordgn  hordes  by  which 
we  are  surrounded  were,  yesterday,  invited  by  the  prince^ 
the  princesses,  and  by  the  favourites  of  both  sexes,  to  a 
banquet;  that  they  were  caressed,  exhorted  to  put  down, 
the  people,  and  were  stimulated  by  presents;  that  in  their 
drunken  songs  these  men  vowed  the  destruction  of  the 
national  assembly;  that  in  his  very  palace  the  foreigner 
predicted,  in  his  drunken  songs,  the  subjugation  of  France , 
and  that  the  French  aristocracy  applauded,  and  danced 
to  their  barbarous  music.  Such  was  the  prelude  to  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew.  Tell  him  that  his  illustrious 
ancestor,  Henry  IV.,  aUowed  provisions  to  enter  Paris  at 
the  moment  in  which  he  was  besieging  it;  but  that  hU 
councillors  now  are  turning  back  the  floor  which  ooBunerce 
is  sending  to  Dunishmg  Paris." 

The  king  agreed  to  visit  the  asBembly  in  the  morning ;  and 
he  went,  attended  by  his  two  brothers.  He  addressed  them 
in  a  kind  and  conciliatory  tone.  He  said,  ^*  You  have  been 
afraid  of  me ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  put  my  trust  in  you.^* 
This  avowal  was  received  with  applause,  in  one  of  those 
bursts  of  sentiment,  so  sudden,  and  so  soon  over,  which 
mark  French  history  one  moment  with  tearful  emotions, 
and  the  next  with  savage  bloodshed.  The  deputies  sur- 
rounded the  monarch,  and  escorted  him  back  to  the  palace 
with  tears  in  their  ^es.  The  queen,  frx>m  a  balcony,  saw 
this  enthusiastic  procession.  She  stood  with  tha  little 
dauphin  in  her  arms,  and  her  daughter  holding  by  her  dress ; 
and  herself,  greatly  moved,  was  hailed,  for  the  moment,  also 
by  the  senators.  For  a  moment  all  seemed  to  be  forgotten ;  it 
was  but  for  a  moment ;  the  next  day  the  court  had  resumed 
its  hauteur  and  ite  distrust,  the  people  their  implacable 
hatred  of  royalty  and  aristocracy. 

The  assembly  sent  a  deputation  to  Paris  to  ccngratulate 
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the  municipality  on  the  late  auspicious  event,  and  to  announce 
the  reconciliation  of  the  king  and  the  deputies ;  Baillj,  La 
Fayette,  and  LaUy-Toliendal,  were  in  the  deputation.  Lally 
made  a  speech,  which  so  carried  away  his  excitable  hearers, 
ths^  they  crowned  him  with  a  wreath  of  flowers.  He  took 
it  from  his  own  head,  and  put  it  on  Bailly's.  Bailly  would 
have  taken  it  off,  but  the  archbishop  of  Paris  held  it  where 
it  was.  Nor  was  this  the  only  honour  done  to  Bailly;  the 
death  of  Flesselles  had  left  the  posts  of  provost  and  com- 
mandant vacant.  The  duke  d^Aumut  had  declined  the 
appointment  of  commandant  of  the  city  militia ;  and,  on 
the  spot,  the  electors  made  Bailly  provost,  with  the  title  of 
mayor  of  Paris ;  and  Morieau  le  St.  Mery,  pointing  to  a 
bust  of  La  Fayette  which  the  Americans  had  sent  in  memory 
of  his  aid  in  their  revolution,  the  eyes  of  the  electors  w«re 
at  once  turned  upon  it,  and  they  saluted  him  as  oonunandant. 
A  Te  Deum  was  voted,  and  the  assembly  proceeded  in  a  body 
to  Notre  Dame.  La  Fayette  and  Bailly,  arm-in-arm,  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  attended  by  the  French  guards^  and 
the  new  national  guards,  all  waJking  in  pairs,  and  in  the 
highest  state  of  self-congratulation,  went  to  the  cathedral. 
After  the  ceremony,  the  new  mayor  was  conducted  to 
different  parts' of  the  town,  to  be  presented  to  the  pec^le, 
and  there  was  much  jrejoicing  in  the  city..  Of  ooruse  there 
was  a  great  rush  to  examine  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille, 
and  especially  to  look  at  the  great  stone  in  the  deep  dungeon 
in  the  cen^e,  with  its  monstrous  iron  ring  and  chain.  But, 
amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
rumour  of  vaist  magazii^  of  gui^powder  deposited  in  the 
vaults  under  the  city,  which,  was  built  over  stone  quarries, 
and  that  .the  whole  was  about  to  be  blown  into  the  air  by 
the  aristocrats.  A  thorough  search  was  ordered ;  nothing 
was  found,  and  the  next  day,  the  16th  of  July,  another 
order  wais  issued  by  Bajlly,  and  the  new  mu^cipal  body,  for 
the  utter  demolition  of  the  Bastille.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  court  was  equally  alarmed  at  the  Parisians ;  there  were 
constant  rumours  that  the  people  of  Paris  were  marching  to 
Versailles.  The  count  d'Artois,  and  the  great  friends  of 
the  queen,  the  Polignac  £eanily,  hastened  away  from  France, 
being  the  first  of  that  numerous  current  of  emigrants  that 
fled  from  their  country  as  their  only  hope  of  safety.  The 
princes  of  Conde  and  Casti,  marshal  Broglie,  and  others, 
quickly  followed  them,  and  got  safe  to  Brussels. 

The  condition,  not  only  of  Paris,  but  of  all  France,  was 
enough  to  justify  the  fears  of  the  aristocracy.  Emissaries 
from  the  capital,  affcer  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  spread 
themselves  into  every  province,  carrying  with  them  the 
same  spirit  of  insurrection.  At  Lyons,  Metz,  Caen,  Rouen, 
and  other  places,  the  people  rose,  destroyed  the  custom- 
houses, fought  with  troops,  but  more  generally  fraternised 
with  them.  In  Brest,  Cherbourg,  St.  L6,  and  other  places, 
they  seized  the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  and  the 
tricolour  flag,  now  formed  by  adding  the  two  colours  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  red  and  blue,  to  the  white  one  of  the  king,  was 
everywhere  hoisted.  It  was  no  longer  a  people  in  insurrec- 
tion, but  a  people  universally  ormed  and  in  power.  In 
many  places,  as  in  the  Lyonnais,  Dauphiuy,  Burgundy, 
Upper  Auvcrgne,  the  peasantry  chased  away  the  aristocracy, 
burnt  their  chateaux,  and  plundered  their  estates. 

Paris  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Broglie  and  the  new 


ministry  had  suddenly  resigned,  that  the  king  was  going  to 
recall  Necker,  and  was  himself  coming  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
good  people  of  Paris.     When  the  rumour  had  taken  proper 
effect,  Bailly,  in  the  capacity   of  mayor,    proceeded  to 
Versailles,  and  invited  his  majesty  to  visit  Paris,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  terrified  dissuasions  of  the  queen  and 
the  court,  Louis  resolved  to  do.    Accordingly,  on  the  day 
on  which  the  princes  quitted  Versailles  to  escape  from  the 
kingdom,  Louis,  accompanied  by  two  hundred  deputies  and  a 
vast  throng  of  people,  set  out  for  his  turbulent  caftttal.  The 
queen  and  his  jEamily  parted  with  htm  in  agtxdes  of  tears, 
scarcely  hoping  to  see  him  again  alive.    The  body-guaid 
attei^ded  him  to  the  bridge  of  Sevres,  Mrhere  they  halted  to 
await  his  return.    Bailly  received  the  king  at  the  gates  of 
Paris,  and,  on  offering  to  him  the  same  keys  which  had  been 
offered  to  Henry  IV.,  said,  *>Sire,  that  good  kiogMd  con- 
quered his  people ;  at  present,  it  is  the  people  who  hare 
re-conquered  their  king.*!    After  a  loog  speech,  followed  bjr 
other  speeches  and  ceremonies,  he  passed  throo^  the  gates, 
and  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  double  file  of  the  nev 
national  guards,  each  file  three  deep,  and  extending  all  the 
way  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.    Behind  and  around  these  new 
guards,  or  militia,  were  calculated  to  be  aasembled  two 
hundred. thousand  people;  many  of  them  armed,  too,  inth 
muskets  or  pikes.      The  cries  which  he  heard  were  not 
*'  Vive  le  Roi  1"  but »» Vive  k  nation !  Vive  le  tiern  etat ! " 
In  the  dense  mass,  he  observed  not  only  monks,  but  women 
shouldering  muskets.      The  .  deputies   walked  .a^r .  him 
through  the  armed  lane.    There  were  guns  also  fired»  less 
for  joy,  it  would  seem,  than  for  destnictibn.     The  bails 
whistled  close  past  the  royal  coach  as  it  passed,  the  Place 
Louis  Qiiinze ;  the  marquis  de  Culidres  had  his  hat  struck 
by  one,  and  a  lady  not  fax  off  was  killed.  .  Ojx  alighting  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Bailly  presented  him  with  the  trieolour 
cockade,  which  he  had  no  option  but.  to  accept:  and  place 
on  his  hat.    He  thus  ascended  the  stairs  under  an  arch  of 
swords  crossed  over  his  head,  as  it  was  sud,  as  a  mark  of 
honour,  but  .more  obviously  as  a  mark  of  subjection  to  tlie 
national  weapons.     On  reaching  the  Jiall,  Louis  requested 
the  swords  to  be  sheathed,  and  made  a  short  and  concilia- 
tory speech.     He  was  addressed,  in  reply,  by  Moreau  de 
Saint-Mery  and  Lally -ToUendal,  who  declared  that  this 
was  the.  happiest  day  that  Paris  had  ever  seen,  when  its 
king  came  into  it  as  the  regenerator  of  the  national  liberty, 
the  restorer  of  the  public  rights,  and  the  father  of  his 
people.    A  statue  of  Louis  was  voted  in  honour  of  the 
event,  to  be  placed  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille — an  event 
which  never  took  place.      Louis,  having  recognised  the 
national  guards,  the  appointments  of  Bailly  and  La  Fayette, 
and  all  the  new  arrangements,  was  conducted  to  an  opei 
window,  with  the  tricolour  cockade  in  his  hat,  at  sight  of 
which  the  crowds  burst  into  stunning  clamours  of  api^uso. 
and  hailed  him  as  the  citizen  king.    Poor  puppet  of  a  king* 
what  humiliations  were  yet  in  store  for  him !  After  thi^  h* 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  carriage,  which  he  founJ 
covered  with  tricolour  ribbons,  and  to  take  his  depart  ore. 
Right  thankful  was  he  once  more  to  catch  a  sight  of  his  ovx 
guards,  posted  on  the  bridge  of  Sevres,  and  to  be  rectired 
with  rapturous  emotion  by  his  fsimily,  the  queen  thiov- 
I  ing  herself  into  his  arms,  in  a  transport  of  joy  at  his  ssJ" 
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return.  Easy  and  compljing  as  was  the  temper  of  Louis, 
he  felt  deeplj  the  degradation  of  the  part  that  he  had  been 
made  to  play.  For  a  time,  all  endeavour  by  the  court  to 
resist  the  popular  tendencies  appeared  crushed  by  terror. 
The  king  consented  to  the  recall  of  Necker;  M.  de 
Liancourt,  a  friend  of  the  king,  was  appointed  president  of 
the  assembly,  in  the  place  of  Bailly ;  and  the  nobles,  who  had 
hitherto    absented   themselves    from    the   sittings,   now 


meeting  at  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe,  civil,  judicial^  military.  The 
judges  at  first,  doubting  their  own  powers,  referred 
accused  persons  to  its  tribunal ,-  the  national  guard  had  its 
head-quarters  there.  And  thus  the  electors,  divided  into 
several  committees,  were  labouring  incessantly  in  all  sorts  of 
duties.  Bailly  himself  was  greatly  engrossed  by  the  com- 
mittee in  distributing  provisions,  in  purchasing  com,  and 
sending  it  to  the  most  distressed  quarters.    This  was  often 
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attended  and  voted.    Thus  was  the  assembly  apparently 
amalgamated,  and  the  revolution  completed.  1 

But  it  was  in  reality  far  from  such  completion.  Nothing 
could  be  as  yet  more  unsettled  than  the  condition  of  Paris. 
Every  class  was  asserting  its  own  independence,  and  organ- 
ising itself  for  dictating  to  every  other  class.  As  the 
national  assembly  had  assumed  a  great  authority,  the 
assembly  of  electors  did  the  same  in  the  city ;  and  almost 
every  trade  and  description  of  people  did  the  same  in  their 
own  quarters.  The  shoemakers,  tailors,  bakers,  domestic  ser- 
vants, &c.,  met  at  the  Louvre,  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  and  deliberated  on  public  affairs,  though 
the  assembly  of  electors  repeatedly  forbade  them.  These 
gave  great  embarrassment  to  the  rulers  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
bat  the  meetings  at  the  Palais  Royal  gave  far  more.  At 
the  same  time,  the  electors  found  all  kinds  of  authorities 


met  by  the.  famishing  people,  and  carried  off  before  it 
reached  its  proposed  destination.  The  committee  sold  com 
at  a  loss,  that  the  bakers  might  sell  bread  cheap  ;  but  the 
scarcity  was  not  relieved  in  the  city  by  this  means,  for  tlu 
country  people  flocked  in  and  bought  it  up.  The  condition 
of  the  people  was  as  miserable  as  ever,  for  there  was  no 
confidence  in  the  trading  world,  and  all  kinds  of  articles  of 
subustence  were  kept  back. 

The  situation  of  La  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guard,  was  as  harassing  and  unsatisfactory  as  that  of  Bailly, 
at  the  head  of  the  municipality.  La  Fayette,  who  had  a 
real  passion  for  liberty,  but  still  more  personal  vanity,  and 
no  great  courage,  was  always  thrusting  himself  before  the 
public  eye,  enjoying  extremely  his  popularity,  but  finding  it 
very  hard  to  steer  his  way  respectably  betwixt  king  and 
people.     He  professed  to  desire  earnestly  to  preserve  the 
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moTiarchy,  and  yet  every  atom  of  his  influence  depsod^  on 
his  plaising  tfec  mob.  Honce  he  often  appeared  in  dilem- 
mas that  no  man  of  great  aelf-respeot  coald  toterafce ;  wa^j 
suspected  by  the  court  from  the  first,  and  finally  suspected 
and  rejected  by  the  people.  He  had  now  ix>  contend  with 
all  sorts  of  ruiaouts,  and  all  the  capricea  of  an  ignorant  and 
triumphant  multitude.  He  found  himtelf  called  upon  every 
hour  of  th3  day  to  endeavour  to  suppreas  the  madness  of  the 
multitude  released  from  all  legal  restraint,  and  thirsting  for 
blood  and  vengeance,  as  French  mobs  have  thirsted  in  all 
ages.  Every  day  he  saw  himself  unable  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  the  most  terrible  dee^ls,  though  at  thcj  h-^ai  of 
fifty  thousand  nominal  soldiers.  In  fact,  had  La  Fayette 
rcsolutoly  striven  to  reduce  these  mad  crowds  to  order  and 
decency,  an  1  had  his  city  militia  supportei  him,  he  would 
have  bacoma,  in  one  week,  the  object  of  the  m^^b's  moat 
bloody  hatred.  For  his  own  credit,  he  ought  to  have 
rosignei ;  but  what  then  would  have  been  the  consequences? 
Who  shoaM  take  his  place?  Much  as  he  has  been  blam3i 
u^T  continuing  in  a  position  in  which  he  coald  do  Kttle,  the 
question  arises  whether  a  leas  popular  man  would  not  have 
done  still  lesH,  or  a  starner  one  have  led  to  still  moFe  aa&- 
guinary  results. 

The  traatmont  of  Messrs.  Fotrlon  and  Berthier  will  exem- 
plify the  lawless  fury  of  the  Paris  mob,  and  the  xmecmable 
position  of  both  Bailly  and  La  Fayette.  Foalon,  who  had  for- 
rnorly  been  an  intan  lant,  and  a  councilor  of  state,  had  been 
Li.im?!  as  one  of  th3  minlftees  to  sncsoeed  Necker.  He  was 
.1  man  of  a  hard  and  rapacious  duuveter,  said  to  be  the  nost 
unpopular  ma&  in  France.  When  tbe  people  were  damoanng 
for  bfread,  he  was  reported  to  have  said  the  canenSle  nigki  eai 
hay ;  that  giiias  aod  tiuatles  were  good  enoa^  for  thawi. 
The  populace  deteraiine-i  that  hte  wsfw  abooid  not  eaei^ 
t  A3m.  He  bad  0.2 1  and  co(noeaded  faaacuelf  la  tbe  TiWay!  of 
Vi try,  on  the  eoad  to  FoDtain^)ieaa,  aftd  hftd  giveaiQat  ihaX  be 
was  disA.  B«t  th  J  secret  of  hii  being  stifl  idive  was  not  mil 
kopt  by  Ms  servants.  H^  was  aeized  hj  the  sfwSe  of  tive 
village ;  sad,  with  a  truss  of  hay  cm  his  b^u^,  a  cofiar  of 
U3tcl£s  roaad  his  neck,  and  a  bouquet  of  thistles  on  his 
l;03:>m,  he  WW  kicked  and  cursed  all  the  way  to  Paris,  and  to 
11x3  Ilotol  do  Ville.  B.iilly  proposad  that  he  should  be  t^ied, 
but  the  people  crioJ  out,  ''  Hang  him ! "  Bailly  sent  foi* 
La  Fayette  and  the  national  guard  to  protsct  him  ;  but 
it  was  in  vain.  La  Fayette  declared  that  he  would  not 
ponniu  the  prisoner  to  be  executed  without  trial ;  that  with- 
out law  there  was  no  liberty.  But,  spite  of  law,  or  liberty,  or 
La  Fayette,  the  sovereign  mob  dragged  the  ol  1  man  out — he 
was  in  his  seventy-fifth  year — ^and  hanged  him  on  the 
memorable  lamp -post  in  the  Place  de  Grdve,  at  the  corner 
of  the  rue  de  la  Yannerie.  The  son-in-law  of  Foulon, 
Berthier  de  Sauvigny,  was  equally  detested  by  the  people. 
He  was  at  once  a  debauched  libertine  and  a  tyrant  to  the 
p3ople.  Hard,  active,  and  courageous,  he  was  a  scion  of  a  race 
of  solicitors,  or  petty  judges  ;  was,  like  Foulon,  a  im'nister  of 
three  days  With  Broglie ;  and  had  shown  himseff  particu- 
larly active  in  collecting  troops,  arms,  and  preparing  car- 
touches for  the  subjection  of  Piiris  by  the  court.  Like  his 
f  ither-in-law,  lie  had  fled,  on  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  to 
Compiegne.  Ho  was  takjen,  and  brought  to  Paiis  in  a 
chaise,  whidi  for  leagues  had  been  pursued  by  the  infuriated 


people,  and  has  li£9  had  been  preserved  only  by  the  most 
determined  eiforts  of  the  gOMrdi.  When  ho  arrived  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  mob  cried^  '*  FidBh  with  hi«i !  The 
Faubourg  St.  Antme  is  conuAg !  Tbe  Fabns  Royal  is 
comtog !  they  will  have  his  head."  To  prevent  tbe  rabble 
seizing  him,  Bailly  ordered  the  national  gnevda  to  anvofun  1 
hhn,  and  mabe  axviay  with  faim  to  the  Abbay^e  prison ;  bat 
the  desperate  mob  set  the  gvarda  at  defianoe,  tore  Mm  hem 
them,  and  would  have  hanged  him ;  but  Berthier,  strou^r 
and  courageous,  snatched  a  musket  to  defend  himself,  an  I 
the  next  moment  was  transpierced  by  a  hundred  pikes. 
Tbe  ferocious  mob  tore  out  his  heart,  cut  off  his  head,  an  A 
carried  them  in  triumph  to  the  very  taUe  of  the  maglstrtites 
at  the  Hdtd  de  Ville. 

La  Fayette,  thus  shown  that  he  was  utterly  impotent  ij 
restrain  the  vexy  wildest  atrocities  of  these  brutal  Parisians, 
now  declared  that  he  would  resign ;  and  a  man  of  a  deeper 
and  more  m  mly  nature  would  hare  done  it  praremptoril j : 
but  La  Fayette  was  a  genuine  Frenchman — flight,  vain,  an  1 
greedy  of  notoriety— ^id  being  entreats  1  by  Bailly,  and  I'j 
the  nati(Mial  gnard,  and  the  fickle  people,  who  promised  e>  l: 
after  to  obey  him  implicitly — which  they  never  did— bt 
remained. 

The  saiitd  popular  deapotiaoi  which  destroyed  Foalon  and 
Berthier  on  tbe  22nd  of  July,  recalled  Necker  to  ^ 
moinentary  gleam  of  power.  Alaost  at  the  very  aaomej: 
of  this  Moody  tragedy,  Necker  mst  at  B«le  the  Pefifsac?, 
whom  be  had  left  h^  in  ooiaart  favour  at  Yemffieft.  Tb.y 
it  was  who  intfbmed  bba  tint  the  peo{>ie  wmt  imm&^  on 
bis  retoni  to  oCRoe.  He  aet  oat  and  traveraed  f^seef  amid 
tbe  ahoHta  aMl  careaaee  of  the  peopie.  it  mm  a  jearaey  of 
trivmph — a  popular  oration  of  the  taa&t  eadMiinlia  kind. 
His  OKMifc  drowpmittg  fricRidb  had  iu  vmm  wwail  in  xo 
decline  aH  rotartt  to  oflhoe,  lor  ikaA  Franm wm m  »«Mdht2wn 
that  defied  all  goveranaent.  Bat  to  b»  parpoae.  Siaf^er— 
vain  aa  La  Fayette— ^^tered  fahnseif  tbtoaly  !■■■  wto  «ouIJ 
save  ^wnee.  Ha  anived  at  VersaOiearon  Hie  28th  of  July, 
and  was  received  by  the  aaseaaUy  with <«ftnBiaaai.  Cm  t!i ^ 
dOth  be  proeeedbd  to  Paria  anud  the  affjamatiawi  «f  the 
peopte,  whe  atoawvi  floaneui  ia  haa  p^tih,  ovtvaed  haaa  wit!- 
wreatlv  aaii  fawqiiefci,  and  ihooted  with  all  their  wgb*. 
*'  Vive  NccLer!^^  "  Vice  le  minislre  du  peuple!"  He  sIk-I 
tears  of  emotion,  and  thought^  how  easy  it  would  be  tu 
govern  so  amiable  a  people.  At  the  Hotel  de  Ville  tht^^j 
flatteries  were  renewed.  Neoker  was  seated  on  tlic  bencli 
beside  the  chief  magistrate,  Bailly,  and  was  complimentod  in 
speeches  as  the  destined  eaviour  of  Iris  country.  His  wifi-. 
his  daughter,  De  Stael,  and  many  other  ladies,  were  pn'Scxi: 
to  witness  his  triumph.  He  was  h^ed  as  the  tutdary  as^J 
of  France.  The  very  next  day  ihe  tutelary  as^l  ^:3 
abandonerl,  and  all  his  roseate  dream  of  glory  bnd  beLC- 
flcence  was  gone  1 

The  baron  de  Besenval,  who  had  commanded  the  troops 
in  Paris,  was  in  prison.  Necker  demanded  hia  paidou,  tl-' 
more  so  because  Besenval  had  always  been  hia  opponect. 
He  demanded  pardon  for  Besenval,  and  an  Mnneaiy  for  all 
other  offenders.  The  assembly  at  the  Hotel  de  VUle  imme- 
diately applauded  such  magnanhnity,  such  traderoeEiv  a&d 
passed  a  resolution  pardoning  all  their  enemies/  Neoher  a.'* 
turned  in  tears  of  joy  and  in  triumph  to  VerBaillea;  aikd  the 
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very  next  morning  the  national  assembly,  instigated  by  the 
difitricts,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the  motion  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille  null,  and  that  the  baron  de  Beeenyal  must  be 
detained.    It  was  fortunate  for  Besenval  that  he  was  not 
liberated,  for  he  would  hare  been  assassinated,  such  was 
the  animosity  of  the  multitude  against  him ;  but,  fortunately 
for  him,  he  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody  at  Brie- 
Ck>mpte-Bobert,  where  he  was  seized.    But  Necker  was  lost, 
as  Bai]]y  told  him  he  would  be,  if  he  recommended  an 
amnesty.    The  districts  had  not  merely  sent  to  the  assembly 
at  YersaiUes,  warning  them  against  sanctioning  the  amnesty, 
but 'they  menaced  more  bloody  work  than  ever  if  the  am- 
nesty were  not  annulled.     The  assembly  complied,  and 
Neoker  was  no  longer  the  hero  of  the  mob,  but  detested  as 
a  traitor  for  procuring  the  amnesty.    This  was  the  profound 
statesman  who  thought  he  alone  could  save  the  country ;  this 
was  the  amiable  people  whom  he  thought  he  could  so  easily 
lead.    Nerer  was  popular  idol  lifted  so  high,  and  debased  so 
low  in  a  smgle  day!    Bailly  had  both  warned  Necker  of  the 
consequences,  and  refosed  to  sign  the  decree  for  an  amnesty 
when  voted.    He  knew  the  people  better  than  Necker.    He 
knew  that  they  would  never  rest  till  they  had  satiated  their 
Tengeance  on  their  old  oppressors.    He  declared  it  useless, 
dangerous,  and  unconstitutional.    Necker  ruined  himself 
by  hi»  act,  which  was  in  appearance  humane,  but  which 
would  have  been  more  so,  because  more  effectual,  had  he, 
instead  of  a  free  pardon,  called  for  a  proper  tribunal  to 
try  every  one  before  condemned.    As  it  was,  Mignet  says 
very  truly,  ^He  unchained  the  people  against  himself,  with- 
out obtaining  anything,  and  let  loose  the  districts  upon  the 
dectors.    From  that  moment  he  began  to  wrestie  with  the 
revolution,  which  he  believed  he  could  master,  because,  for 
a  moment,  he  had  been  the  hero  of  it.    But  a  man  counts 
for  very  little  in  a  revolution  which  moves  the  masses ;  the 
movement  either  drags  him  on,  or  leaves  him  behind;  he 
must  either  precede  it,  or  fiedl.    Never  was  there  a  time  that 
made  more  evident  the  subordination  of  men  to  things. 
Revolutions  employ  many  chiefs,  but  when  they  give  them- 
selves up  to  it,  to  one  alone."    This  could  only  be  eventually 
stopped  by  a  man  of  arms. 

The  great  event  of  the  reduction  of  the  Bastille,  and  the 
disturbed  state  of  Paris  since  that  great  day,  the  14th  of 
July,  had  suspended  the  activity  of  the  national  assembly, 
but  now  these  very  events  stimijated  it  to  renewed  action. 
Consternation  had  seized  the  court  and  the  aristocracy; 
they  were  ready  to  make  enormous  sacrifices  to  avoid  utter 
spoliation ;  but  the  assembly,  too,  was  in  augmented  fear  of 
the  people,  and  it  was  divided  in  itself.  The  chief  advocate 
of  the  aristocracy  there  was  a  young  captain  in  the  queen's 
dragoons,  named  Cazales;  the  abb^  Maury  was  the  great 
defender  of  the  church ;  the  national  party  was  split  into 
several  factions.  Mounier,  LaDy-ToUendal,  Malouet,  and 
others  were  advocates  of  a  constitution  resembling  that  of 
England,  consisting  of  a  house  of  commons,  a  house  of  peers, 
and  the  king  as  the  ultimate  umpire  on  all  great  questions. 
They  went  with  Necker.  A  seit  of  young  men,  Bamave,  an 
advocate  of  Grenoble,  Duport,  a  young  councillor  to  the 
parliament,  and  the  two  Lamethes,  were  for  a  far  more 
democratical  constitution-— only  one  chamber ;  the  people  as 
almost  everything ;  the  king  was  not,  even  in  their  view,  to 


have  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  chamber.  The  popular 
chamber  was  to  legislate,  the  king  to  execute.  Mirabeau 
wa3  a  party  in  himself.  He  mixed  with  all  parties  and 
learned  all  their  objects;  but  he  still,  in  reality,  stood  alone — 
sometimes  agreeing  with  one  party,  sometimes  with  another; 
sometimes  opposing  both,  but  always  denouncing  the  aris- 
tocracy, whom  he  hated  for  their  rejection  of  him ;  but  he 
was  always  for  maintaining  the  monarchy.  He  hated  the 
brutal  and  ignorant  tyranny  of  mobs  as  much  as  that  of 
nobles;  but  he  tolerate  the  excesses  of  the  people,  that 
through  them  he  might  destroy  the  aristocrats.  His  genius, 
his  ambition,  his  vices,  and  his  poverty  were  hurrying  him 
towards  an  unknown  future ;  but  while  floating  towards  his 
own  destiny,  he  controlled  more  than  any  other  man  the 
destinies  of  France. 

It  was  time  that  the  assembly  should  settle  something,  for 
everything  in  town  and  country  was  unsettled  and  running 
fast  towards  universal  anarchy.    The  people  of  Paris  had 
shaken  off  their  fetters,  and  the  impulse  thus  given  hod 
acted  on  all  the  country.    Strange  rumours  were  spread,  as 
supposed,  from  the  coteries  in  Paris,  to  induce  the  people 
everywhere  to  arm  themselves.    It  was  declared  that  bands 
of  lawless  men  were  traversing  the  country,  treading  down 
and  cutting  down  the  corn  before  the  harvest,  so  as  to 
produce  universal  famine.    These  brigands  were  expected 
everywhere,  and  seen  nowhere ;  but  the  result  was  the  one 
desired— the  people  had  everywhere  armed  themselves.  With 
arms  in  their  hands,  they  now  put  in  practice  all  that  their 
atheistic  philosophers  and  novelists — ^the  Yoltaires,  Rous- 
seaus,  Diderots,  &c. — had  taught  all  France.    They  refused 
to  pay  all  feudal  obligations ;  they  turned  upon  the  land- 
holders, burnt  down  their  mansions,  ravaged  their  fields,  and 
made,  in  razing  their  houses,  an  especial  quest  after  all  title  • 
deeds,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  future  reclamation  of 
property.    An  accident  furnished  a  pretext  for  indulgence 
in   the  most   diabolical  cruelties   towards   these   ancient 
poffiessors  of  the  soil.    The  lord  of  Quincey,  the  sieur  de 
Mesmai,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  parliament  of  Besan(;on, 
gave  a  fdte  in  the  grounds  of  his  chateau ;  the  peasantry 
were  assembled  there,  and  enjoying  their  dances,  when  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  exploded  and  killed  several  of  them.     A 
cry  was  immediately  raised  that  it  was  designed,  and  the 
story  soon  ran,  with  ample  exaggerations,  all  over  the 
country.     De  Mesmai  proved,  by  the  testimony  of  numbers 
of  persons  there,  that  the  explosion  was  purely  accidental ; 
but  the  mischief  was  already  done.    The  chateau  of  De 
Mesmai  was  reduced  to  ashes,  his  estate  ravaged,  the  houses 
and  property  of  his  neighbours  soon  suffered  the  same  fate, 
%tnd  the  calumny,  bearing  terror  and  destruction,  spread  with 
the  wings  of  hatred  and  vengeance.    The  work  of  destruction 
ran  riot  throughout  Burgundy,  Franche  Comte,  Dauphiny, 
Champagne,  Alsace,  Brittany,  and  other  provinces.     The 
plunder  and  destruction  were  attended  by  all  the  horrors 
which  cruelty,  lust,  and  devilry  could  invent  and  perpetrate. 
The  detaila  of  these  horrible  ferocities  are  too  vile  for 
language.    The  mobs— as  French  mobs  in  all  ages  have 
been — ^were  excited  to  a  frenzy  of  ferocity  and  obscenity 
which  hell  itself  could  not  surpass.    The  proprietors,  men, 
women,  and  chiiaren,  were  tortured,  to  compel  them  to  give 
up  their  titie-deeds,  and  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  cruelty, 
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in  every  form  of  usBolence  and  horror  which  diBtinguished 
the  first  Jacqiaerie.  In  noet  places  the  aristocracy  fled,  if 
pofisible)  and  left  all  they  had  to  the  ravagerB ;  but  in  others 
they  united,  and  repelled  and  extensively  slaughtered  their 
assailants,  as  in  the  Maconnois  and  Beaujolois.  But  the 
national  assembly,  \rMch  had  not  uttered  a  word  of  con- 
demnation of  the  barbarities  of  the  people,  instantly  sent 
orders  to  stop  the  retaliation  of  the  landholders.  The 
assembly  dared  not  incur  the  resentment  of  the  people. 
"  They  had^"  says  Dumont,  "  triumphed  by  nreans  of  the 
people,  and  cotdd  not  be  severe  against  them.  They  had 
put  themaelveB  under  the  necessity  of  either  fearing  the 
noblesse,  or  of  making  the  noblesse  fear  them.  They  con- 
demned for  decency ^s  sake,  but  they  managed  and  conciliated 
the  mob  for  policy." 

Whilst  these  abominations  were  enacting,  the  assembly 
was  discussing  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.     The 
Americans   had   preceded   their  constitution    by  such    a 
declaration,  and  La  Fayette  insistod  that  France  must  do 
the    same.      Jefferson,    who   was    still    there,    strongly 
recommended  it ;  and  the  assembly,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
voted    that   such   a   declaration    should    l>e    drawn  up, 
and    should    head    the   constitution,    which    now    also 
was  on  the  anvil.     The  deputies  were  already  deep  in  a 
slough  of  metaphysical  arguments  on  this  question  when 
the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  provincial 
outrages  and  the  best  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  them 
brought  in  its  report.    M.  Leguen  de  Kenengal,  a  land- 
owner of  Bretagne,  appeared  in  the  tribunal  in  the  dress  of 
a  farmer,  and  drew  a  frightfhi  picture  of  the  feudal  system. 
He  was  followed  by  Lapoule,  a  deputy  of  Francfae  Oomt6, 
wbo  amplified  the  statements  of  M.^Kerengal,  descriptive  of 
the  ddtestable  and  oppressive  customs  of  the  aristocrats 
sanctioned  by  feudal  usage.     A  sudden  fit  of  generority 
seemed  to  seize  the  nobles  in  the  assembly^-which,  in  imst, 
was  a  fit  of  terror— for  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  protection  was  to  be  expected  from  the  anemUy 
against  the  fiiry  and  cupidity  of  the  people.    They  saw 
that  the  assembly  was  the  sbve  of  the  people;  that  ih» 
army  had  fraternised  with  the  people ;  and  that  they  were 
at  t!te  mercy  of  the  merciless  populace.    Their  burning 
manwons,  thdr  violated  wives  and  daughters,  their  murdered 
children,  their  own  terrible  experience -^  some  of  them 
having  been  suspended  for  whole  days  in  welk,  or  forced 
to  yield  their  title-deeds  with  bayonets  or  scythes  at  their 
throats — were  all  too  vivid   in  their  memories  ot  tlmr 
imaginations ;  every  one  was  in  a  hurry  to  be  first  to 
sacrifix»  these  feudalities  to  save  their  houses  and  their 
acres.     Never  was  such  a  scene  of  firenzied,  impetuous,* 
wholesale  renunciation  of  rights  witnessed  since  the  world 
began.    These  aristocrats,  who  had  refined  all  coneeasion 
to  demands  most  reasonable  till  they  had  roused  the  people 
into  masters  in  the  shape  of  furies,  now  stood  up  clamorous 
.  to  strip  themselves  of  all  honours  and  privileges  in  a  feigned 
paroxysm  of  generosity  I 

The  viscount  de  NoaiHes  and  the  duke  d^Aignillon  de* 
dared  that  it  would  be  wicked  and  absurd  to  employ  force 
to  quiet  the  people.  They  must  destroy  the  cause  of  their 
Bufferings,  and  all   would  be  accomplished.      The   nobles 


the  table  to  emunerate  what  they  surrendered.  The  com- 
mons, having  nothing  of  their  own  to  give  up,  snrrend»ed 
the  privil^es  and  chavters  of  towns  and  provineoBr  Some 
offered  up  their  pensions;  and  one  deputy,  having  nothing 
ebe,  surrendered  his  personal  convenience,  pledging  liimsdf 
to  devote  his  energies  \o  the  pnUic  w^fiire.  The  whde 
assembly  was  in  a  ferment  and  fbver^heat  paroxynn  of 
renunciation,  such  as  oould  only  be  witnessed  in  Fkaaee. 
Lally-Tollendal>  usable  to  appooaeh  the  triibiuud,  sent  op  a 
note  to  the  presklettt.  ^^  Bverytbing  is  to  be  apprehended 
firom  the  enthusiasm  of  the  assembly.  Break  up  tJieattiDg!" 
He  knew  very  well  that  in  these  fijto  of  emotion,  whatk 
seiae  Frenchmen,  the  reaction  is  always  propartkmate.  A 
member,  running  to  him,  grasped  his  hand,  and  said, 
''  Procufe  us  the  R^al  sanotioiL  to  our  sacrifioes,  and  we  are 
friends.'*  Lally  moved  that  the  king  afaeidd  be  prodaimed 
the  restcver  of  French  liberty,  whic^  was  canied  by  aoek- 
matixMi ;  that  a  TeDeam  should  be  performed  fer  this  joyfiil 
event;  and  the  aawmibly  hcoke  up  about  midnight  in  a 
bewilderment  of  rapture  and  wonder  at  its  own  deed.  The 
assembly  had,  oa  this  menogable  night,  decnsed  nothing  less 
than^ 
The  abolition  of  all  serfiloai. 

The  right  of  eonpounding  fer  the  seigneiial  dmss;  and 
abolition  of  ssignorial  jutiadietions. 

The  suppressioin  of  exeleaive  rights  of  himtfeg,  shootiDg, 
keeping  warf«M)  dovecotes,  fte. 
The  aboUtioa  of  tithes ;  the  eqtuliiy  of  taKea. 
The  admission  of  all  dtiasna  to  eivil  and  miiltary  enploy- 
ments;  theabolitioaof  tisesaleofoffioes. 

Tlie  suppreSHon  of  all  the  pctvilegee  ef  towns  and  pie- 
vinoes. 

The  rsformatioQ  of  wardenahipa;  and  the  ■Hpi.acwhMi  of 
pensions  obtained  without  just  dadnsi. 

That  was  the  work  of  one  night!  Hiere  wee  refenn 
enough  fer  the  legitimscte  perfermaace  of  yeais.  To  sack 
an  extent  had  this  French  asntiiiaent  carried  the  asseidbiy, 
that  the  duke  of  Liancourt  profosed  that  a  medal  sheiyd  he 
straek  to  commemofate  this  glorioua  sitttng  ef  tbe  4th  of 
August ;  and  the  marquis  of  Goury,  that  a  national  fete 
should  be  establii^ied  for  all  ages  on  that  day ;  and  both  were 
carried  by  acclamation.  Bttt  with  the  light  ef  day  eaae 
reflection,  and  mnaburs  of  the  deputies  felt  like  soen  le- 
covering  from  a  wild  intoxicatioii,  in  "whkh  they  had  given 
away  their  privileges  withoat  aay  guarantee  for  the  arteBtaon 
of  their  property.  There  rtraained  now  to  eany  these 
resolutions  into  formal  decrees,  and  those  who  had  been  so 
lavish  of  their  possessions  began  to  show  no  little  relnetanoe 
to  confirm  their  firstimpdeei.  They  hadmade  no  ati^ktknB 
for  the  redemption  of  any  of  the  rights  surrendered  hy  an 
equitable  payment,  and  now,  when  put  to  the  vote,  tbe  in- 
exorable majority,  which  had  nothing  to  lose,  paid  no  rsgaid 
to  arguments  or  prayers.  Then  tbe  assembly  proceeded  to 
abolish  altogether  petaonal  services,  and  many  qm^ient? 
into  which  pcnonal  services  had  been  ohanged.  It  aboliBhed 
such  tributes  impoasd  npon  land  as  wete  tJie  nMcn  of  servi- 
tude, but  made  redeemable  perpetaal  rents,  whieh  were  the 
price  for  which  the  nobks  had  fensorly  ceded  a  portion  of 
their  lands  to  tbe  cvkivators.    It  aboUshedseignorial  oonrfs. 


hastened  to  renounce  their  privileges.    They  crowded  round  '  These  were  stoutly  defended  ae  property ;  bat  it  was  nfbgd 
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thait  all  t^eee  tkiegB,  however  iKdefeoeible,  had  become  pro- 
perty. When  the  right  of  laxokimg  was  put  to  the  rote, 
those  Yfho  had  bo  frodj  yidlded  it  now  contended  that  it 
woaM  be  most  dangerous  to  yidd  the  right,  because  it  would 
put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  whole  popuktioa ;  but  this 
afterthought  availed  nothing. 

The  redemption  of  tithes  was  stoutly  contested.  The 
bishops  of  Nancy  aud  of  Chartres,  the  night  before,  had 
spoken  Hke  primitive  apostles ;  that  they  were  ready  to  give 
up  everything,  and  trust  to  God  and  the  people  for  what  was 
necessary  for  the  simple  subsistence  of  pieachers  of  the 
gospel.  They  did  not  foresee  how  soon  the  gospel  itself 
would  be  renounced;  but,  to-day,  there  was  a  strong 
demand  from  the  clergy  that  the  tithes  should  be  redeem- 
able. Garat,  a  public  journalist,  declared  that  the  state 
would  in  reality  redeem  th6m  by  charging  itself  witii  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  The  abbe  Sieyes, 
who  had  been  from  the  first  so  thorough  a  refomaer,  who 
had  written  and  spoken  so  admirably  on  the  rights  of  man, 
and  had  attacked  so  vigorously  the  exclusive  rin^  of 
crown  and  nobility,  was  now  seen,  much  to  the  ssirpriae  of 
his  followers,  to  flinch  when  his  own  turn  came.  He  was 
the  recipient,  as  the  vicar-general  of  the  good  bsahop  of 
Chartres,  of  rich  emoluments^  and  he  declared  that  to  touch 
tithe  would  be  a  sacrilegious  robbery.  ^'  You  with,*'  he  said, 
' '  to  be  free,  and  you  know  not  how  to  b^  j«»t  !^  Tlie  s^t^iee 
was  received  with  derisive  applause  hf  Miwibeiii^  llMrit  supplied 
so  completely  to  the  whole  pn^ysn  oC  th»  vvrotetMA,  w^h 
went  on  confiscating  prc^p«rtj«Qidci|^  vitib mot^tegHBiH 
revolution  than  justice.  But  tk»  alifei^'s  efH^pniBaaiatk  BaAk- 
merit  did  not  save  the  ii&tA.  *^My  dear  Siegpn,**  mM 
Mirabeau,  "you  let  locae  the  Im^  aa»d  bow  yoa  compiasa 
that '  he  gives  you  a  toodhof  htki  Jboroe.*  **  He  showed  Utat, 
even  were  the  imposition  jiut,  tihe  iaipoiitioa  of  it  on  a  part 
only  of  the  public,  the  landed  pv^fvietors,  was  most  unjust ; 
that,  as  religion  concerned  all,  the  anpport  of  it  diould  be 
incumbent  on  all.  The  cur^,  who  had  no  tithes,  voted  to  a 
man  against  them,  and  they  veve  abolished,  but  were  to  be 
levied  tiU  the  state  allowanos  to  the  clergy  was  settled.  On 
the  11th,  all  the  articles  were  presented  to  the  monarch, 
who  accepted  the  title  of  Bestorer  of  Fr^ich  liberty,  and 
walked  in  procession  to  the  Te  Deum^  with  Chapelier,  the 
president  of  the  assembly,  at  his  right  hand.  But  Louis 
was  far  from  pleased  with  these  wholesale  demolitions  of 
feudality.  He  procrastinated  in  giving  his  sanction  to  them, 
and  endeavoured  to  show  that  many  of  them  were  rash,  ill- 
Gonsideredf  and  mischievous ;  but  the  assembly  stood  firm, 
and  he  was  constrained  to  confirm  them.. 

He  hoped,  however,  that  such  extreme  conceedons  would 
satisfy  the  people,  and  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances.  ^^  But, 
unfortunately,"  observes  Thiers,  "a  nation  neva*  knows 
how  to  resume  with  moderation  the  exercise  of  its  rights.'' 
He  might  have  added,  especially  the  French  nation.  So  far 
from  this,  the  people  everywhere  seemed  to  regard  thfe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  assembly  as  a  justification  of  all  their  past, 
and  a  sanction  of  aU  future,  outrages.  The  most  atrocious 
and  wholesale  violence  continued  to  be  perpetrated  all  over 
the  kingdom.  The  people  still  continued  to  burn  the  chateaux, 
and  to  lay  waste  woods,  parks,  and  copses,  at  pleasure.  The 
fields  and  forests  swarmed  with  rustic  sportsmen,  who  did  not 


con  teat  thowseiveawitli  lulling  deer  and  partridges,  but  com- 
Bkikted  ^unider  o£  all  kinds;  sad  were  so  reckless  in  the  use  of 
their  firearms  that  it  was  dangerous  to  travel  along  the  high- 
ways. Fresh  statemeats  were  laid  befiore  ihe  assembly  of  the 
fearful  state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  flEktal  accidenU  that 
occurred.  Park  continued  as  disorderly  as  the  country.  On 
the  night  of  the  6th  of  August  a  fierce  mob  broke  into  the 
Hotel  de  ViUe  to  murder  the  marquis  de  la  Salle  and  others, 
for  being  suspected  of  sending  gunpowder  out  of  the  capital. 
The  marquis  was  w^arned  in  time,  and  got  out  of  Paris ;  but 
a  fellow  had  already  mounted  the  fatal  lamp- post  with  a 
lantern  and  a  rope,  showing  what  would  have  been  his  fate 
had  he  been  taken.  La  Fayette  found  his  guards  scattered 
by  the  mob ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  popularity,  they  would  not 
take  his  word  for  the  victim  being  away  till  they  had 
searched  the  hotel  from  cellar  to  garret.  Like  Sieyes, 
La  Fayette  Sound  it  easier  to  stir  up  a  revolution  than  to 
guide  or  check  it.  Other  scenes  of  like  character  succeeded ; 
in  fact,  the  mob  was  the  ruling  power  of  Paris  and  of 
France. 

Amid  all  this  confusion,  Necker  appeared  in  the  assembly 
demanding  supplies,  for  his  coflTers  were  empty.  The 
assembly  had  met,  first,  at  the  suggestion  of  Necker,  to 
propose  seime  means  of  creating  a  revenue ;  but  no  sooner 
had  it  vmA  than  it  commenced  a  struggle  with  the  whole 
governine«l^  %'hich  it  sought  to  annihilate,  and  the  struggle 
was  stifi  $fim^  «n.  With  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  wmib  nile,  how  were  taxes  to  be  levied?  That 
was  the  anifle  ijuwrtinin  No  matter  how  able  might  be  the 
minister  «f  ftaanee,  or  hew  ingenious  his  plans,  there  l&y  the 
difficulty ;  the  leveanes  e<»ild  not  be  drawn  from  a  people 
which  was  ataster  of  tibe  goreomment  itself,  and  was  much 
fonder  U  deetzoying  estates  than  of  paying  taxes  or  rents. 
The  whole  coune  of  events,  since  the  revolution  had  broken 
«ut,  had  beea  to  increase  the  d^aands  on  the  treasury,  and 
decrease  the  aupfities.  Com  had  been  bought,  and  sold  at  a 
fftat  loss,  to  obviate  feuauAe ;  t^  abolition  of  the  gabel,  or 
4«iy  on  salt ;  refusal  to  pay  taxes  ^  the  destruction  of  crops, 
and  driving  away  of  cattle ;  smuggling  on  the  coast ;  the 
dMtraction  of  town  barriers,  and,  therefore,  of  town  dues ; 
the  burning  of  ^he  registers,  and  the  murder  of  the  clerks, 
had  made,  aod  kept  the  public  treasury  empty.  But  all  this 
time  gorecsuoMRt  ^cpenses  were  going  on,  and  Necker  now 
demanded  a  loan  of  thirty  millions  of  louis.  The  loan  was 
granted  ;  nothing  was  so  easy ;  but  the  interest  was  reduced 
to  ibur  and  a  half  per.  cent,  as  if  moneyed  men  would  lend 
to  such  a  government  at  any  rate  of  interest,  however  exor- 
bitant. Necker  had  the  order  for  the  loan,  but  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  his  difficulty  was  in  no  way  diminiahed ;  he  woidd 
never  have  the  money. 

This  farce  enacted,  the  assembly  feU  again  to  finishing 
the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.  Much  time  was 
wasted  in  compiling  such  fine  aeDtiments  as  that  "  Every 
man  is  bom  free  and  equal."  The  Aaaerieans  had  done  that 
before,  and  then  proceeded  to  show  how  hollow  was  the 
fabric,  by  declaring  that  negroes  were  not  free^  and  could 
not  be  equal  with  white  men.  Mirabeau,  heartily  ashamed 
of  the  whole  ftistian  composition,  proposed  that  they  should 
omit  the  word  rights,  and  say,  » For  the  interest  of  all, 
it  has  been  declared,"  &c.    But  the  assembly,  beUeving  the 
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document  very  grand  and  sublime,  would  not  abandon  the 
word  rights.  Malouet  and  others  pointed  out  the  inevitable 
mischief  of  proclaiming  to  the  uneducated  people  the  dogma 
of  utter  frewiom  and  equality,  but  in  vain ;  the  declaration 
was  passed,  and  the  people  soon  showed  in  what  sense  they 
undeFstood  it,  and,  carrying  it  to  the  extreme  application, 
proceeded  to  destroy  all  rants,  properties,  and  principles,  on 
the  authority  of  the  assembly ;    and  would,  in  time,  have 


aristocracy.  It  was  decided  that  there  should  be  no  second 
chamber.  Then  came  the  question,  whether  the  )dng  should 
have  a  veto  on  decrees  sent  up  to  him  from  the  assembly,  or 
only  the  function  of  promulgating  them,  as  the  executive 
power.  It  was  soon  seen  that  not  a  shred  of  power  would  be 
left  to  the  crown ;  that  all  would  be  absorbed  into  the  assembly, 
and  used  not  independently  by  them,  but  at  the  dictation  ci 
the  sovereign  people.    The  people  were  declared  to  be  aM 


M.  NECKER.  FROM  AN  AUTHESTIC  POBTBAIT. 


reduced  France  to  a  desert,  scattered  with  dead  men^s  bones, 
had  not  a  military  dictator  stepped  in  and  stopped  their 
imagined  right  to  do  just  whatever  they  pleased. 

From  the  rights  of  man  the  assembly  passed  to  the 
constitution,  and  entered  on  the  important  question,  whether 
there  should  be  two  legislative  chambers  or  only  one. 
^lounier,  Lally-Tollendal,  Rochefoucauld,  Liancourt,  and  a 
few  others,  including  Necker,  were  for  a  second  chamber, 
like  the  English  house  of  peers.  But  the  absurdity  of  an 
upper  house,  after  the  declaration  of  the  perfect  equality  of 
all  men,  was  too  preposterous.  Bamave,  Duport,  and  the 
Lamethes,  were  opposed  to  more  than  one  chamber,  and 
Mirabeau  was  of  the  same  opinion,  from  his  hatred  of  the 


free  and  equal,  and  why  should  th^  be  hampered  hj  the 
resolutions  of  even  their  own  deputies  ?  They  were  resolved 
to  rule  not  merely  through  the  assembly,  but  orer  the 
assembly.  The  very  proposal  to  give  the  king  a  veto, 
roused  all  France.  The  Palais  Royal  was  in  a  fiery  ferment. 
There,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  the  old  marquis  St. 
Huruque,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  family  quarrels, 
were  indignant  at  the  very  idea  of  a  veto.  They  declared 
that  the  national  guard  was  becoming  an  aristocracy; 
La  Fayette,  a  Cromwell.  It  was  necessary,  then,  to  go  to 
VerBailles,  and  call  both  the  king  and  the  assembly  to 
account.  On  Sunday,  the  30th  of  August,  they  met,  and 
accused  Mounier,  menaced  Mirabeau,  and  set  out  in  march 
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to  Versailles.  La  Fayette  pursued  them  with  the  natioual 
guards,  and  forced  them  to  come  back.  But  this  only  the 
more  exasperated  the  people.  The  whole  of  town  azkd 
country  was  buzaasg  like  a  hire  at  Bwarmiug  time,  with  the 
excitement  agaiiwt  the  reio.  TlMf  imagined  that  it  was 
only  another  nana  lor  abaointitfu.  They  dubbed  the  kiog 
Monsieur  Veio.  Jjlauy  of  them  believed  that  tike  veto  was 
an  abMttUkaUe  tax  of  some  kind ;  others,  aa  enemy  that 
ought  to  be  hang  aa  the  lamp-post.  ^'  Dost  thou  know,'* 
asked  one  eewfttrysoaa  of  the  other,  '''what  the  veto  is?** 
''No,  Boi  L**  "^WeU,  then,  thou  haat  thy  basin  full 
of  soitp ;  the  lajo^  saya  to  thee,  '  Spill  thy  &o«p,*  and  thou 
art  foff«)ed  to  spil!  it." 

On  the  Slot,  Mounier,  in  the  aesemUj,  deiKmnced  a 
depntatMA  which  had  reached  him  from  the  Pafaus  Royal, 
mcBaoi^g  him  for  supporting  the  reio,  and  stating  that 
twenty  theiand  men  were  about  to  mareh,  to  oompel  the 
enomieRcf  the  people  to  ailenee  on  the  veto.  Mirabeau  alsj 
read  lettom,  of  a  most  menadug  natetre,  addressed  to  him. 
The  aaaemUy  ordered  the  arrest  of  St.  lluruque,  who  had 
written  aame  of  these  leHen,  and  the  question  of  the  veto 
was  eoatvraad.  Mirabean  had  long  before  dedared  that, 
without  the  king  had  ^  Tofco  on  the  acts  of  the  aoaemUy,  he 
would  rather  live  in  Constantinople  than  in  Paris,  and  he 
now  maindattaed  the  same  doctrine ;  but  on  the  proposal 
being  made  ^hat  the  royal  reto  should  not  be  absolute,  but 
merdiy  anBfnnatre,  Mirabean  conceded  to  this  compromise ; 
and  the  flm^Mnsiye  veto,  to  ha  limited  to  two  sessians,  was 
pa^ed  by  m.  hundred  aiod  seventy-three  rotes  a^nst 
three  hmidred  and  af^-fire  fiur  the  absolute  veto.  The 
king  and  the  miniskeiB  w«re  not  particularly  av^ne  to  the 
suapensire  veto,  fer  liiey  trusted  limt  if  a  measure  were 
suspended  two  years,  it  would  not  often  be  revived. 

The  next  questioiia  were  the  hereditary  tranamission  of  the 
crown  attd  the  inviolability  of  the  royal  person.  These  weve 
passed  without  diviaion;  bat,  on  the  inviolability  of  the  heir 
presumpttre  bei^g  paflfawd»  it  waa  r^ected,  as  giving  to  a 
di^yal  h»r  immunity  in.  any  atteNSfMi  agaiuat  the  reining 
prince.  Uirabeau,  to  ascertain  what  was  the  strength  of  the 
party  of  the  duke  of  Orleana  in  the  aaaumWy,  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a  danae  providing  tk^t  nons  bat  a  Frenchman 
should  anocead  to  the  throne,  nor  even  be  appointed  4m  a 
re^oney,  as  that  might  opon  the  wagr  to  tiie  relatives  of  the 
royal  Dwnily,  Bfuuit^  or  AnataajBi^AMl  cGqiofie  the  oountty  to 
foroign  dfmtinatAoiL  There  wow  Imad  oatcries  |it  thew 
woidfi»  and  Miraheaa  aoiiced  ounMtf  ike  oj^xwers  oi  his 
motion,  for  he  waa  certain  that  thej  praferred,  in  case  oC  a 
regmey^  am  Anatrian  or  SjMnkdk  phaee  to  the  dnke  €i 
Orleana.  He  did  not  pma  his  moiiou^  ibr  he  had  attained 
his  olject ;  \mi  he  had  won  by  it  the  firm  persuasion  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  that  he  was  a  partaaan  of  the  dake,  which, 
in  £act,  he  waa  not.  Mirabean  was  haoS&K  with  Orleans, 
as  he  waa  with  men  of  all  parties.,  becanse  he  was  tknsenahled 
to  penelrate  often  into  their  opsnioaa  aoad  deaigna;  Imt  he 
waa  ^pmpeaAj  of  no  par^.  Theduke  waarieb,  and  Mirabean 
extremely  poor  and  extravagant ;  owmegncntly,  it  waa  readily 
believed  that  he  waij  paid  by  Orleans ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Mirabeau  continued  as  poor  as  ever  till  his  connection  with 
the  court. 

In  the  midst  of  this  constitution-making,  famine  was 


stalking  through  the  country,  bankruptcy  was  meiira'ii.^'  i,.. 
exchequer.     The  firet  loan  of  thirty  miUious  Lai  jrc,.... 
total  &ihfere;  a  second  of  eighty,  according  toafnVi;, 
of  Nedtei- s,  was  equally  a  bknL     "  Go  on  disciisMi  g. 
M.  Degouy  D'Arey,  oae  daj,  '*  throw  in  dehys,  an  1  .r.  .1 
expiration  of  those  delays,  we  shall  no  longer  Hre !   11 
just  heard  fearful  truths.**      ^' Order!   order!"  exd  :  . 
some.     "No!  no!     Speak!**   r«joined  others.     Ad 
rose.     "Proceed,**  he  said  to  M.  Degooy,  "spre&diir*..^ 
alarm.     What  will  be  the  oonaequenee  ?  We  shsU  gi\e|v 
of  oar  fortune^  and  all  will  be  over.**  M.  D^ouy  cobtbtt  1 
"  The  loana  which  you  have  voted  have  produced  iK^tLii . 
there  are  not  ten  millious  in  the  exchequer !  **    Thd-^  ar 
a  wikl  hubbub.    The  speaker  was  surroonded,  and  rt»lu 
to  sakoee.    Necker  appeared.     He  confirmed  tW  bt:: 
ments  of  M.  Dogouy.    He  reproached  the  amenblT  v;: 
doing  nothing  for  the  finances  ior  five  moctlis.    >V.l 
represented  tliat  people,  alarmed  by  the  atateof  tbe  cuju 
had  concealed  vast  soma  of  money  ;  for^gnera,  for  tlit;  n< 
reaaon,  had  hdd  back  from  the  loan ;  traveUers  bad  ctw  • 
to  venture  into  it ;  and  emigrants  had  earned  tkir  u 
away  with  them.    The  <arenlatiDg  medium  had  Wn 
much  redueed  by  theae  means  that  th^re  was  not  eoou;! : 
daily  use.    The  king  and  queen  had  beux  ol^igwliot. 
their  plate  to  the  mint ;  the  treasury  was  empty,  afid . 
members  bc^an  to  wonder  where  their  daily  pay  was  to  cu- 
from.     Necker  declared  that  loana  were  uuatiaiuslilfi,  ^ 
that  it  was  a  stem  neeesaity  that  one-fourth  of  the  'w^- 
oi  every  individual,  except  the  poor,  should  bo  at  ouce  voi. 
and  contributed  to  ward  off  national  bankruptcy.    A  ix<> 
mittee  was  appointed  to  faouuine  this  plan*  and.  ifi  tu 
daya,  reported  its  full  appMra). 

Meantune,  the  distreaacs  of  the  country,  aa  derailed  I'v  \ 
mininlcr,  had  produced  a  fit  of  pMtriotism.    FkencU  Motk 
was  touched^  and  a  deputy  propoaod  that  entj  oae  ua 
offer  something  at  once  to  hia  oonniry.    Hie  depatiift  t- 
kid  down  the  money  in  their  pcdketa ;  those  who  li»l ' 
any  took  off  thdr  buckles  firom  their  alioes.    AH  vsi'' 
entered  in  a  m^gister,  and,  ranity  aiding  seatiioent,  jn  ; 
fioekedin  with  ^ver  spoona  and  forks,  gold  rings,  awd  ci  • 
oraamaute,  so  that  the  assembly  looked  rather  llk«  a  jrve. :  - 
<or  paiwnhrQker*s  shop  than  a  manufactory  of  la^^^•  ^ 
woBsen  oif  the  town,  Irom  Paris  and  VermUke,  hruugM  i^ 
large  proportion  of  their  pecufiar  eainii^  ^"^^^^  ^  , 
aeeepted  without  acniple,  for,  indeed,  the  very  rich  ^ 
honourable,  after  all,  were  not  Tery  liberal.    One  hi  - 
owner  gave  a  whole  forest.      Keckear  gave  one  buu*- 
ihooaand  Itf^es  ;  but  still  the  fond  was  but  moderate' 
the  fit  WM  qteedily  over.    Then  Mirabeau  called  o'^ 
asManbly  to  pass  the  demand  of  Necker  withoot  dtiar 
examination.    As  Nedter  had  been  recalled  as  the  eiil^  - 
who  ooakl  save  the  country,  Mirabeau  now  iromcaUy  xd^- 
l^hat  the  assembly  should  agree  literally  to  his  pkD,ai>^  - 
aneoeeded,  should  let  Inm  have  the  glory  of  it.  MiraU^Q^  , 
that  H  could  not  anoeeed,  and  that  Keeker,  for wboiu  k I- ' 
a  great  ocmtempt,  would  wily  expose  his  iiioowpet^^^^ 
being  permitted  to  follow  bis  own  schemes.    Theri '^ 
those  who  penetrated  his  object,  and  M.  de  Virieu  exib.- 
**  You  murder  the  minister's  plan  ;  you  crush  him  ""'^^'  ^ 
whole  weight  of  responsibUity ! "    Mirabeau  adniitttti  i. 
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lie  had  rather  that  Necker  ahould  show  hiiuBelf  a  driteller 
than  the  assembly  should  proclaim  a  natiooal  bankraptoj 
by  hesitating  to  vote  the  neccBsary  supplies.  He  then  painted 
the  horrors  of  a  national  bankruptcy ;  he  represented  it  ad  a 
ruinous  tax,  which  did  not  re<eh  all,  but  fell  only  on  some, 
and  crushed  them  to  death ;  as  a  gulph  into  which  living 
victims  might  be  thrown,  but  whfch  could  neither  be  Med 
thus,  nor  made  to  close  again ;  "for,"  he  observed,  "  we  owe 
none  the  less,  even  after  we  have'  Tefosed  to  pay."  Then, 
raising  his  voice  to  a  terrible  pitch,  "  The  other  day,  when  a 
ridiculous  motion  was  made  at  the  Palais  Royal,  some  one 
exclaimed,  'Cataline  is  at  the  gates  of  Rome!  and  you 
deliberate!'  but,  assuredly,  there  was  neither  Cataline,  nor 
danger,  nor  Rome;  but,  to-day,  Iddeoos  bfmkniptcyis  here, 
threatening  to  consume  you,  your  honour,  ydar  fortttnes — 
and  you  hesitate ! " 

The  assembly,  electrified  at  the  picture  which  he  <frew, 
rose  with  shouts,  and  voted  the  tax.  But  of  what  avail? 
The  so-called  rich,  on  whom  the  burden  would  chiefly 
faU,  were  no  longer  rich.  Their  houses  had  been  burned, 
their  estates  ravaged ;  they  could  truly  state  their  incomes 
as  almost  nil;  those  who  had  plundered  them  were  not 
ready  to  tax  to  this  extent  their  booty;  and  Urn  grand 
scheme  failed,  as  Mirabeau  and  every  thinking  man  knew 
from  the  first  that  it  must.  To  prockdm  tha*  the  country 
was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  waa  the  certasn  way 
to  induee  every  man  to  conceal  his  money  witb  double 
diligence. 

With  the  neoessitiee  of  the  government,  the  neeesrities  of 
the  people  kept  pace.  The  whole  country  was  revolution- 
ising instead  of  wericing;  destroying  estates  instead  of 
cultivating  them.  Farmers  wtgre  afinaid  of  sowing  what 
they  might  never  reap ;  trade  and  mannfbcturee  were  at  an 
end,  for  there  was  little  money  and  no  confidence.  The 
country  was  not  become  unfrtdtfol,  but  its  people  had  gone 
road,  the  inevitable  consequence  was  an  ever^incresfflng 
famine.  This,  instead  of  being  attributed  to  the  true  causes, 
WHS  ascribed  by  the  mob-orators  to  all  kincb  of  devOi^  prac- 
tices of  the  court  and  the  aoristoeniey.  Danton,  Maxat, 
Desmoulitts,  in  journals  and  speeches,  propagated  the  most 
absurd  stories.  One  orator  exclaimed,  "Three  days  ago  the 
king  got  that  veto  suspensif^  and  already  the  aristociwts 
baye  bought  up  all  the  suspensions,  and  sent  all  the  com  out 
of  the  kingdom."  The  ignorant  audience  declared,  "  Ah ! 
that  is  it !  noising  but  that !  "  Others  said  the  queen  was 
sending  all  the  com  to  the  Austrian  army,  to  encourage 
them  to  invade  France ;  others  that  the  government  agents 
had  thrown  vast  quantities  into  the  Seine.  Necker,  in  his 
de«i>air,  applied  to  Pitt  to  send  over  twenty  thousand  sacks 
of  English  flour.  Pitt  coolly  declined  to  send  it,  on  the  plea 
of  need  of  it  at  home,  of  the  prospect  of  a  deficient  harvest, 
&c.  ;  this  refusal  at  such  a  moment  excited  a  deep  feeling 
cf  resentment  amongst  the  French.  Yet  it  was  nothing 
;uore  than  the  French  government  might  have  expected 
after  its  conduct  towards  England  in  her  straggle  with  her 
American  colonics.  Nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  Necker 
ref  ased  the  oflfer  from  marshal  Bouill^  of  the  corn  kid  up 
for  his  troops  at  Metz. 

The  authorities  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  appointed  purveyors 
to  hunt  out  com,  and  compel  the  owners  to  sell  it  at  a  fixed 


price.  This  only  made  dealera  the  more  careful  not  to  bring 
their  supplies  into  the  city.  The  state  of  the  people  became 
desperate.  The  national  guards  were  all  under  arms  to 
prevent  their  gutting  the  bakers*  and  flour  dealers' shops  and 
warehousea.  But  they  oould  not  prevent  them  at  St.  Denis 
seizing  and  hanging  the  mayor.  Bailly  employed  seventeen 
thousand  men  in  digging  trenches  on  Montmartre,  and  exerted 
himself  wonderfully  to  procure  floor  for  them ;  but  it  was 
reported  that  Bouill^,  who  had  already  com  enough  for  his 
army,  and  who,  spite  of  Necker^  refusal,  was  ddivering  part 
of  it  for  popular  consumption,  was  soiling  and  laying  up  all 
he  could  find ;  and,  finally,  that  the  king,  and  queen,  and 
royal  fiimily  were  about  to  fly  to  Metz  to  join  Bouill^,  and 
there,  joined  by  the  Auetrians,  to  raiae  the  standard  of  civil 
war.  And  in  this  bat  piece  of  btelligenoe  they  were 
correct.  This  was  act«aJly  in  preparatioii,  and,  had  the 
king  been  half  as  energetic  as  the  queen,  would  have  been 
already  acomplished.  D'Estaing,  the  admiral  so  much 
employed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  America 
during  the  war  there^  was  now  commander  of  the  national 
guard  at  Versailles.  D*Estaing  leamt  the  secret  from 
La  Fayette,  and  wrote  to  the  queen,  detailing  the  whole 
communication.  He  implored  an  interview  to  eottssel  her 
majesty  on  the  importance  of  the  suliject ;  but  the  queen 
passed  lightly  (j^^  the  matter. 

But  the  court  w«b  soon  darmed  by  the  report  that  the 
old  French  guards  intended  to  maroh  firom  Paris  toYer- 
saiHes,  and,  aiter  remofring  tiie  body-guard  and  the  Tetsailles 
national  guard,  to  do  the  duty  at  the  paliuce  thanselves,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  royal  family  escaping  to  MetK.  These 
Frendi  gtuorda  had  deserted  the  king's  service,  and  had  beeome 
ixkcorponited  with  the  national  guard  of  Parie,  under  l^e 
name  of  Centre  Grenadiers.  La  Fayette,  on  the  I7th  of 
September,  wrote  to  St.  Priest,  one  of  Uie  ministers,  to 
assure  him  that  there  was  no  trath  in  this  report,  and  there- 
fore  no  danger;  btrt  La  Fayette  phiced  a  detiu^hmen^  of 
soldiers  at  the  bridge  of  Sevres  to  prevent  any  scMh  march, 
and  managed  to  stop  the  French  guards.  But  D'Estaing, 
to  whom  La  Fayette's  letter  was  communicated  by 
St.  Priest)  did  not  fed  satisfied,  and  proposed  to  bring  the 
reghnent  of  Fkmders  to  Yersaiiles,  and  the  assembly  being 
apptied  to  fbr  its  sanction,  dedared  it  was  no  busineEH  of 
theirs ;  and  thus,  neither  encouraging  nor  discouraging  tiie 
meamre,  H  was  sent  fbr.  It  arrived  on  the  28rd  of 
September ;  and,  at  the  sight  of  the  bng  train  of  tumbrils 
and  wagons  that  followed,  great  alarm  seized  both  the 
people  of  YerBailleB  and  the  assembly.  Mirabeau,  who,  by 
a  word,  could  have  prevented  the  coming  of  the  regiment, 
now  denounced  it  as  dangerous.  News  flew  to  Paris  that  a 
counter-revolution  was  preparing,  and  that  the  foreigners 
would  be  marched  on  the  city.  All  this  terror  of  one  single 
regiment  showed  a  disposition  to  frign  alarm,  rather  tk\an 
the  real  existence  of  it ;  but  the  court  committed  the  great 
folly  of  administering  fresh  reasons  for  jealousy.  The 
officers  of  the  life-guards  showed  a  most  lively  deshro  to 
fraternise  with  those  of  the  Flanders  regiment,  and  the 
courtiers  were  equally  attentive  to  them.  The  oflicera  of 
the  Flanders  regiment  were  not  only  presented  at  the  king's 
levee,  but  invited  to  the  queen's  drawing-room,  and  treated 
in  the  most  flattering  manner.    The  gardes  du  corps  gave  a 
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grand  diimer  to  welcome  them ;  and,  what  was  extraordi- 
nary, they  were  allowed  to  give  it  in  the  theatre  of  the 
palace.  This  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  October.  The  boxes 
were  filled  by  people  belonging  to  the  court.  The  officers  of 
the  national  guard  were  amongst  the  guests.  After  the  wine 
had  circulated  some  time  amongst  the  three  hundred  guests, 
the  soldiers,  both  of  the  Flanders  regiment  and  of  the  other 
corps,  the  company,  with  drawn  swords,  and  heated  by 
champagne,  drank  the  health  of  the  royal  family ;  the  toast 
of  the  nation  was  rejected  or  omitted.  The  grenadiers  m 
the  pit  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  drink  the  royal  healths, 
and  goblets  of  wine  were  handed  to  them,  and  they  drank 
the  health  of  the  king,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  and  the  rest 
of  the  royal  family  amid  mutual  shaking  of  hands  and  loud 
«houts  of  "  Vive  le  Roi !  Vive  la  Reine  !  "  The  band  of  the 
Flanders  regiment  struck  up  the  very  expressiye  and 
celebrated  song  of  Bk>ndel  when  seeking  his  captive  king, 
Coeur  de  Lion — 

0  Richard  I  6  mon  rol ! 
L'fmiven  t'abandonne— 

*'  O,  Richard !  O,  my  king !  all  the  world  abandons  thee ! " 
The  whole  company  caught  the  royal  infection.  They  vowed 
to  die  for  the  king,  as  if  he  were  in  imminent  danger.  Cock- 
ades, white  or  black,  but  all  of  one  colour,  were  distributed ; 
and  it  is  said  the  tricolour  was  trodden  under  foot.  In  a 
word,  tl^e  whole  company  was  gone  mad  with  champagne 
and  French  sentiment,  and  hugged  and  kissed  each  other  in 
a  wild  frenzy.  At  this  moment  a  door  opened,  and  the  king 
and  queen,  leading  the  dauphin  by  the  hand,  entered,  and  at 
the  sight  the  tumult  became  bouncQess.  The  cries  of  ^^  Vive  le 
Roi!  Vive  la  Reine  I "  were  redoubled ;  "  0  Richard!  6  mon 
i?oi7"  and  ^^Peut-on  affliger  ce  qa'on  aimc  .*"--"  Can  we 
afflict  what  we  love?'^ — were  played,  amid  tears  and  sobs 
from  every  side.  Numbers  flung  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
royal  pair,  and  escorted  them  back  to  their  apartments. 

The  following  morning  the  life-guards  gave  a  breakfast  to 
the  officers  of  the  Flanders  regiment,  and  similar  mad 
scenes  took  place.  They  were  afterwards  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  queen,  who  said  she  had  been  delighted  with 
the  dinner  of  Thursday.  All  this  was  little  less  than  mad- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  royal  family.  They  knew  that  the 
army  at  large  was  disaffected  to  royalty,  and  of  what  avail 
the  drunken  follies  of  two  regiments !  If  they  really  sought  to 
escape  to  Metz,  it  could  only  have  been  done  by  the  utmost 
quiet  and  caution.  The  Flanders  regiment  could  have  guarded 
them  thither.  But  now  the  certain  consequence  must  be  to 
rouse  all  the  fury  of  Paris,  and  bring  it  down  upon  them. 
This  was  the  instant  result.  Paris,  in  alarm,  cried,  ^*  To 
Versailles ! "  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  October  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  excited  people ;  the  national  guards 
were  under  arms  everywhere,  and  maintained  some  degree  of 
order.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  women  took  up  the 
matter.  They  found  no  bread  at  the  bakers\  and  they  col- 
lected in  crowds,  and  determined  to  march  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  demand  it  of  the  mayor.  They  seized  on  any 
weapons  that  came  to  hand — broomsticks,  old  muskets, 
bludgeons,  or  cutlasses.  A  girl  seized  a  drum  and  beat  it 
before  them.  Thus  drumming  and  shouting,  they  collected 
an  ever-increasing  number  on  the  way  from  the  Faubourg  St. 


Antoine  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  where  they  found  a  detach- 
ment of  the  national  guards  posted  befiDre  the  Hotel  ^ 
Ville.  The  guard  presented  bayonets,  and  bade  themkecp 
off;  but,  crying  that  they  would  see  Father  Bailly,tiifj 
rushed  on,  throwing  volleys  of  stones ;  and  the  gua^,  not 
prepared  to  kill  women,  opened,  and  left  a  passage  to  ir 
hoteL  This  virago  arm^  burst  into  the  hotel ;  but,  Mii^ 
none  of  the  authorities  sitting,  they  ranged  over  tte  vbole 
house,  and,  finding  some  clerks  just  jumping  out  of  bed  k 
their  fright,  they  called  for  bread,  seized  the  books  ui 
papers  on  the  bureau,  swearing  that  they  would  burn  then 
all,  for  the  ocHnmune  were  only  fit  to  be  hanged,  and  Bail!; 
and  La  Fayette  before  all  the  rest.  That  their  words  were 
not  mere  bravados  they  showed  by  seizing  the  abbe  Leferre, 
who  had  distributed  the  powder  so  boldly  on  tbs  night  of 
the  attack  on  the  Bastille,  and  hanging  him  to  a  beam;  tm, 
leaving  him  there,  he  was  fortunately  cut  do^ni  before  be 
was  dead. 

The  women  had  refused  to  allow  the  men  to  join  thee 
declaring  that  they  were  not  fit  for  the  work  they  were  goini* 
to  do ;  but  numbers  had  followed  them,  better  armed  tk 
themselves,  and  they  now  assisted  them  to  break  opa  dccts. 
where  they  obtained  seven  or  eight  hundred  muskets,  three 
bags  of  money,  and  two  small  cannon.  As  they  veie  pro- 
ceeding to  made  a  bonfire  of  the  papers,  which  mi 
probably  have  burnt  the  whole  place  down,  the  commaniitf 
of  the  national  guard  gave  up  ^the  matter  in  despair;  l-a' 
one  StanilasMaiUard,  a  riding-messenger  of  the  municiptii?. 
with  more  address,  called  out  to  them  to  desist ;  that  th£R 
was  a  much  better  thing  to  do — ^to  march  at  once  to  Ttf- 
sailles,  and  compel  the  court  to  furnish  bread,  and  that  h 
would  be  their  leader.  He  seized  a  drum  and  beat  ii ;  ti' 
women  cried  lustily,  "To  Versailles!"  Some  ran  toti^ 
tower  of  the  hotel  and  sounded  the  tocsin.  The  bells  socs 
began  to  ring  out  from  every  steeple  in  Paris;  theTkt- 
population  was  afloat ;  and  men  and  women,  armed  witha^ 
sorts  of  weapons,  followed  their  new  leader,  who  had  beti 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Bastille,  and  he  marched  them  to  t^' 
Champs  Elys^.  There  he  arranged  his  mOtley  and  era 
increasing  army :  the  women  in  a  compact  body  iu  ^ 
middle,  the  men  in  front  and  rear.  Horses,  wagons,  car 
riages  of  all  kinds,  were  seized  on  wherever  they  wereseea- 
some  of  these  were  harnessed  to  the  cannon,  and  then  il*i^ 
lard,  drumming  at  their  head,  put  his  army  in  motion.  tf<^ 
on  they  went  towards  Versailles,  stopping  every  c»rt' 
thit  they  met,  and  compelling  even  ladies  to  turn  again  a* 
accompany  them. 

Meantime,  La  Fayette  and  Bailly,  summoned  b/  ^' 
strange  news,  had  hurried  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  where  thcj 
found  the  national  guards  and  the  French  guards  dia^ni  up 
and  demanding  to  be  led  to  Versailles.    The  French  ^ 
declared  that  the  nation  had  been.insdted  by  the  BhdJ^^ 
regiment — the  national  cockade  trampled  on;  and  that » -. 
would  go  and  bring  the  king  to  Paris,  and  then  all  won 
well.    Bailly  and  La  Fayette  attempted  to  reason  witb  ilu^ 
but  they,  and  thousands  upon  Uiouaanda  of  armed  ri 
again  collected  there,  only  cried,  "Bread!  bread!  lead  » 
Versailles ! "    There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  comply ;  ^'' 
at  length,  La  Fayette  declared  that  he  would  conduct  i  - 
there.    He  mounted  his  white  horee,  and  this  second  ant,  > 
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about  throe  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  marched  in  the  track 
of  tliO  «imazoiis  who  had  ahready  reached  Vereailke. 

Unfortunately  for  the  king,  the  national  assembly  bad 
just  submitted  to  him  their  Totes  on  the  constitution  and 
the  declaration  of  rights,  and  that  very  morning  the  king 
Lad  returned  an  equivocating  answer.  The  assembly 
expected  a  simple  and  entire  confirmation  of  theii'  decrees ; 
1)11 1  Louis  had  been  advised  to  seem  to  acquiesce,  and  yet 
not  really  to  do  it.  He  signified  his  assent  to  the  con- 
stitutional articles,  and  found  excellent  maxims  in  the 
^Icclaration  of  rights ;  but  he  considered  that  such  important 
matters  demanded  fuller  consideration  before  being  ratified, 
and  that  they  could  not -be  properly  decided  till  the  cowiti- 
tution  was  complete.  He  declared  that  he  would  never 
COD  sent  that  the  resolutions  of  the  asBembty  sfcouM  be  valid 
without  the  entire  sanction  of  the  executive  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  monarch.  This  was  certamly  bringing  the 
matter  to  an  issue,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  what  wooki 
be  the  result.  Had  the  king  been  prepared  for  a  coup- 
dTttafy  that  would  have  been  prudent  lai^guage ;  bat,  as  it 
^as,  with  the  whole  of  Paris  in  insonrectioD,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  troops  in  league  with  the  people,  this  condnctr  at  this 
moment,  was  the  height  of  folly.  It  must  prodxwe  an 
instant  colKsion,  which  royalty,  there  and  then,  had  no 
aLility  to  sustain.  Hie  assembly  woaM  have  conspeiled  the 
king's  COT: sent  of  itself ;  but,  as  it  happened,  all  Paris  waB 
marching  to  support  it. 

yio  sooner  was  the  king's  answer  read,  than  there  arose  a 
loud  murmur  and  agitation.    Bobespierne  said  it  was  sot  for 
the  king  to  criticise  the  assembly ;  and  Petkn  reminded  the 
assembly  of  the  dinner  to  the  life-goards.    In  the  msdst  of 
the  angry  debate,  Mirabeau  received  the  news  of  the  mob's  , 
I'Toceedings,  and,  hastening  up  to  Mounier,  the  picsident,  , 
fcCiid,  "Paris  is  marching  on  us.    Prcftend  to  be  unwell i  : 
rTm  over  to  the  palace,  and  tell  the  king  to  acoept  purely  j 
r.nd  simply ;  "  but  Mounier,  who  disapproved  of  nearly  every 
article  in  the   constitution,   and   who  was  of  aiU  thongs 
adverse  to  centreing  the  whole  power  of  the  nation  in  one 
chamber,  replied,   "Paris  is  marching  on  us!    WeU,  so 
much  the  better.    Let  them  come  and  kiB  us  all — aU,  yom 
nnderstand ;  and  then  affairs  will  go  on  idl  the  better.'' 
Mirabeau,  who  was  disappointed   in    not  being  able  to 
irighten  Mounier,  said,  "  That  is  a  fine  thing  to  say,"  and 
returned  to  his  seat. 

The  debate  ccmtinued  till  three  o'dock  in  the  afteniooi^ 
-when  the  assembly  declared  that  Mounier  should  go  to  the 
king  and  demand  his  instant  and  full  acceptance.  Mounier 
was  in  the  act  of  rising  to  proceed  on  his  missioD,  when 
!Vfalllard,  at  the  head  of  his  amazon  army,  denumded 
admittance.  He  was  desired  to  enter,  and  tie  whole  poiM 
of  women,  wet,  draggled,  jaded,  but  armed  with  dalw, 
musketft,  and  broomsticks,  nxdied  after  him,  demanding  bread. 
Maillard,  obtaining  some  degree  of  silesee,  spoke  in  their 
behalf.  He  said  that  for  three  days  the  people  of  Paris  had 
had  no  bread  ;  that  they  were  desperate  and  ready  to  strike ; 
that,  so  far  from  the  assembly  asBistiAg  the  people  to  bread, 
there  were  those  amongst  t^m  who  were  bribing  the  millers 
not  to  grind  com ;  tb«t  Juign^S,  arcbbieihop  of  i^ris,  bad 
written  a  letter  to  a  miller  to  this  effect,  and  that  the 
people  were  well  mibrmed  of  these  things,  and  knew  the 


names  of  the  guilty  ones.  He  was  informed  that  the  ahb6 
Gregoire  had  been  charged  to  denounce  this  letter,  and  h^ 
was  de&ired  to  treat  the  assembly  with  proper  dignity. 
Maillard  replied  that  they  were  all  equals,  all  citizeos,  and 
the  women  shouted  in  support  of  him,  **  Yes ;  we  are  all 
equals— we  are  all  citizens ! "  The  women  and  the  mob 
generally  outside,  who  were  standing  in  drenching  rain, 
caught  these  cries,  and  repeated  them  frantically. 

Mounier  was  ordered  then  to  proceed  on  his  missiim  to 
the  king ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  issue  from  the  door,  than 
thousands  of  women  surrounded  him,  and  insisted  on  ac- 
companying him.  He  selected  six  to  follow  him,  but  Rmny 
more  joined  them.  "It  was  on  foot,"  says  Mounier,  «m 
the  and,  and  under  a  violent  etorm  of  rain.  Tbe  FMs 
women  intermixed  with  a  certain  number  of  men,  ragged 
and  ferocious,  and  uttering  frightful  bowlings.  As  we 
approached  the  palace,  we  were  taken  for  a  desperate  mob. 
Some  of  the  gardes-du-corps  pricked  their  honses  amongst 
us,  and  dispersed  us.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  made 
myself  known,  and  eqaally  difficult  it  was  to  make  our  way 
into  the  palace.  Instead  of  mr  womoi,  I  was  compelled  to 
admit  twelve.  The  king  received  them  graciously;  bat, 
separated  from  their  own  raging  and  rioting  class,  the 
women  were  overcome  by  Hie  presenee  of  the  khsg,  and 
Louison  Chabry,  a  handsome  yoang  giri  of  seventeen, 
conkl  say  nothing  but  the  w«rd  ^  Bread ! '  She  would 
have  fallen  on  the  floor,  but  the  king  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  embraced  and  encouraged  her;  and  this  settled  com- 
pletely the  rest  of  the  women,  who  knelt  and  kissed  hss 
hand.  Lotos  assured  them  that  he  was  v«ry  sorry  for  them, 
and  would  do  aU  in  his  power  to  have  Paris  well  supplied 
I  with  bread.  They  then  went  out  blessing  him  and  all  his 
family,  and  declared  to  those  outside  that  never  was  there 
so  good  a  king.  At  this  the  fwioos  mob  exclaimed  that 
they  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  aristocrats,  and  were 
lor  tearing  them  to  pieces ;  and^  seizing  Loudson,  they  were 
prooeeding  to  hang  her  on  a  lamp«post,  when  some  of  the 
gardes-du-corps,  commanded  by  l^e  ooont  de  Guiche,  inter- 
fered and  rescued  her."  One  Branout,  an  artisan  of  Paris, 
and  a  hero  of  t^e  BastwUe,  havuig  advasoed  so  as  to  be 
separated  from  the  women,  ^e  guards  stmok  him  with  the 
flat  of  their  swords.  There  was  an  instant  cry  that  the 
guards  ware  manaereiog  the  people ;  and,  the  national 
guards  of  VersailkB  being  called  on  to  proieet  them,  one  of 
them  dischaiged  a  mosket,  and  bro^e  the  arm  of  M.  de 
Saivoni^res,  one  of  the  life-guands.  The  flfiing  on  the  lifle- 
gnards  by  the  national  guards  tlien  continued,  and  the  life* 
gnanis  filed  off,  firing,  in  return,  as  they  went.  The  m^, 
now  trinnf  hant,  attempted  to  Are  two  pieeesof  cannon,  which 
&ey  turned  upon  the  pahice;  but  Hm  powder  was  wet,  asid 
woidd  not  go  o£E:  Ibe  kii^g  haviiig,  meantiine,  heard  the 
firing,  sent  the  duke  of  LoxEiaboiiiig  to  onAer  that  the 
guards  shoaid  Bot  Are,  but  retire  to  the  baek  of  the  paboe. 

The  mob  then  retired  into  Y^ssaiOeB  in  search  of  bread, 
which  Leoointre,  a  draper  of  the  town,  and  conmiander  of 
its  national  gnavds,  promised  to  prooire  them  frofei  the 
msmidpattty.  But  the  munic]pa2tty  had  no  bread  to  give, 
or  took  BO  pains  tofuniidi  it,  and  the  cvowdir,  4rcnohed  wftb 
rain ,  sough  t  shelter  wherever  they  could  for  the  nigbl.  The 
women  roshed  again  into  tbs  h{dl  of  the  anemMy,  and  took 
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possession  of  it  without  any  ceremony.  The  women  who 
^ould  not  find  room  theie,  joined  the  men,  who  made  fires 
in  the  streets,  and  relieved  their  hunger  and  wretchedness  as 
well  as  they  could  by  cursing  and  singing  revolutionary 
songs.  Some  of  them  made  a  seat  of  the  corpse  of  one  of 
the  life-guards  who  had  been  shot,  and  they  cut  up  his  fallen 
horse iuto  steaks,  and  devoured  them  half  raw;  whilst  others 
danced  like  maniacs  round  the  fire !  The  king  had  been 
holding  a  council ;  and  Mounier  had  waited  till  ten  o'clock 
for  his  answer,  in  great  impatience.  During  this  period, 
several  carriages  had  attempted  to  leave  the  palace,  the 
object  being  to  see  whether  the  mob  would  allow  them  to 
pass,  in  which  case  it  was  intended  to  send  away  the  queen 
and  the  children ;  but  the  carriages  were  all  stopped  and  sent 
back,  showing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  such  an  enterprise. 
Often,  before  this,  and  still  earlier  in  the  evening,  the  whole 
royal  family  might  have  got  away,  but  Louis  had  not  the 
spirit  for  any  such  movement.  At  ten,  Mounier  received 
the  kii3g's  acceptance,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  constitution, 
and  returned  to  the  hall  of  assembly.  There  he  found  the 
deputies  had  retired  for  the  night,  and  the  women  were  amus- 
ing themselves  with  holding  a  mock  assembly ;  a  dame  de  la 
Halle,  or  market  woman,  of  a  great  size,  occupying  Mounier ^s 
own  presidential  seat,  having  her  hand>bell  before  her,  and 
from  time  to  time  ringing  to  command  silence,  as  she  had 
seen  Mounier  do  it.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock, 
some  of  the  members  were  collected  and  took  their  places  as 
well  as  they  could  amongst  the  women.  Mounier  then 
commenced  to  tell  them  the  king's  answer.  This  was 
received  with  satisfaction ;  and,  as  a  new  army  was  advanc- 
ing from  Paris,  with  La  Fayette  at  its  head,  it  was  resolved 
to  remain  sitting,  and  they  resumed  the  discussion  on  the 
constitution.  But  the  women  cried  out :  "  "^Tiat  good  will 
that  do  us  ?  The  thing  we  want  is  bread !  Leave  off  the 
»fine  talk,  and  give  us  that !  " .  *.*  There  was,"  says  Dumont 
'4n  one  of  the  galleries,  a  fishwoman,  who  exercised  a 
superior  authority,  directing  the  tongues  and  motions  of 
about  one  hundred  other  women,  who  waited  Tor  her  orders 
when  they  were  to  scream,  and  when  to  be  silent.  She 
oalled  out  familiarly  to  the  deputies  below :  *  Who  is  that 
talking  down  there?  Make  that  babbler  hold  his  tongue ! 
That  is  not  the  question!  The  question  is,  bread  I  Let 
our  gossip,  Mirabeau,  speak ;  we  like  to  hear  him !'"  &c. 

Soon  after  midnight,  the  roll  of  drums  announced  the 
.arrival  of  La  Fayette  and  his  anny^  An  aide-de-camp 
soon  after  formally  communicated  his  arrival  to  the  as- 
sembly ;  that  they  had  been  delayed  by  the  state  of  the 
roads;  and  that  La  Fayette  had  also  stopped  them  to 
^uiminister  to  them  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  nation,  the 
law,  and  the  king;  that  all  was  orderly,  and  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear.  La  Fayette  soon  after  confirmed  this  by 
leading  a  column  of  the  national  guards  to  the  doors  of  the 
assembly,  and  sending  in  this  message.  The  assembly,  being 
satisfied,  adjourned  till  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day.  La 
Fayette  then  proceeded  to  the  palace,  where  he  assured  the 
king  and  the  royal  fiimily  of  the  loyalty  of  his  guards,  and 
that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  for  tranquillity  during 
the  night.  On  this  the  king  appeared  to  be  at  ease,  and 
retired  to  rest. 

Much  and  severe  censure  has  been  passed  on  La  Fayette 


for  his  conduct  during  the  whole  of  these  tranaactioDs, 
which  have  been  adopted  by  some  of  our  own  histom&g; 
but,  on  carefully  considering  all  the  evidence,  we  camiGt 
but  regard  it  as  wholly  groundless.  La  Fayette  did  all 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  French  guards  and  the 
national  guards  of  Paris  from  going  to  Versailles;  bat 
when  these  revolutionary  troops  ivould  go,  no  comiM- 
der  could  stop  them ;  and  it  was  certainly  much  tetter 
for  La  Fayette  to  accompany  them,  and  do  all  be  coil 
to  protect  the  royal  family.  It  is  clear,  that  without  his 
presence  there  would  have  been  a  savage  conflict  bem 
the  life-guards,  and  the  Flanders  regiment,  and  tbenaticni 
guards  of  Paris  and  the  mob.  La  Fayette  Lad  k^ 
thought,  as  he  tells .  us,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  king 
and  the  a^embly  to  be  in  Paris.  On  his  aniTal,  we  see 
that  he.tranquillised  both  the  assembly  and  the  court.  Hi 
then  endeavoured  to  take  upon  himself  the  guaid  of  dk 
palace;  but  this  was  not  permitted.  The  life-guards ani 
the  S^isB  guards  surrounded  the  palace  by  the  oidere  of  tie 
court,  and  La  Fayette  took  possession  of  the  outer  paa 
none  of  which  were  forced,  or  even  attacked.  He  proccic* 
lodgings  for  his  drenched  and  fatigued  troops,  andordenri 
patrola  to  be  placed  about  the.  town.  He  continued  up  si 
night  attending  to  these  duties ;  and,  having  seen  a  bat- 
talion of  soldiers  placed  before  the  hotel  of  the  life-guards  i. 
protect  them  fifom  any  insults  of  the  people,  he  went  to  tk 
hotel  de  NoaHles,  just  by  the  palace,  «ind,  getting  a  liiu 
refreshment,  went  to  bed  at  five  o'clock.  AsaU  apparei 
perfectly  quiet,  and  as  he  had  been  up  twenty-four  hoiK 
nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  this,  all  guards  beirg 
duly  at  their  posts.  Scarcdy  had  he  lain  down,  hoirerer- 
and  before  he  was  asleep,  he  heard  a  terrific  noise,  wi 
instantly  rising  and  throwing  on  his  clothes,  he  fouiad  tUt 
the  mob  was  attacking  the  palace.  The  greater  part  of  tk 
populace,  tired  of  singing  and  eating  horse-flesh,  had  nsb 


towards  the  |>alace.     They    foupd    the  gate  open, 


streaming  into  the  court-yard,  also  found  a  door  "J^ 
secured,  and  entering,  ascended  a  staircase.  Had 
Fayette  been  permitted  to  guard  these  outlets  to  the  p»b« 
this  would  not  have  occurred;  but,  from  sane  nnkao''^ 
cause,  the  life-guards  had  been  dismissed  in  the 
then  recalled,  and  many  of  them  had  never  res 
stations.  La  Fayette  hastened  to  the  palace,  and  ftflcj 
several  of  the  life-guards  surrounded  by  the  mobj  **i  ^•• 
the  point  of  being  murdered.  Whilst  engaged  in  raffB^I 
them,  one  of  the  canaille  attempted  to  fiw  »*  *»if  ^] 
coolly  ordered  the  man  to  be  seized  and  brou^ttohitt»^ 
the  mob  at  once  seized  him,  and  dashed  out  his  >»«»  ^ 
the  pavement.  He  then  hastened  into  the  P*^*^^ 
found  his  grenadiers  abeady  there,  defending  the  entnn*. 
and  vowing  that  they  would  die  in  drfenoe  of  the  bng^^  ^^ 

But,  meantime,  the  populace  had  penetrated  nearly  o 
queen's  bed-chamber,  the  Ufe-guards  fighting  ^^^^^^ 
step,  but,  being  few  in  number  in  that  paflsagc, 
forced  backward.    One  of  them,  named  Miomandi 
"  Save  the  queen ! "    Two  ladies  of  the  bed-ch»mwr'  ^^^ 
them  the  sister  of  madame  Campan,  had  been  ^ ^^^ 
alarmed  to  go  to  bed,  but  had  sat  at  the  queen'to  door.      ^ 

soldier's  cry,  the  ladies  rushed  into  the  ^^^^  f^^'^ ^\j^^. 
and  bolted  the  door.    They  roused  Marie  Antoinette*  cij  . 


irer? 
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"  Fly  to  the  king ! "  They  hastily  wrapped  something  round 
her,  and  she  fled  towards  Louis's  chamber.  Scarcely  had 
sli'3  found  the  king  and  the  children,  when  the  mob  was 
heard  endoavouriBg  to  burst  open  her  door,  and  demanding 
the  heads  of  the  life-guards.  Two  of  the  guards  had  already 
been  dragged  down  into  the  marUe  coort,  and  savagely 
beheaded  by  a  brutal  fellow  called  Jouidan  Coupe-Tdte. 
Fourteen  other  gardes-du- corps  were  wounded,  and  some 
of  them  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  populace. 

At  tUs  moment  La  Fayette  arrived,  followed  by  a  body 
of  the  old  French  guards.  These  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  apartment  where  the  royal  family  was,  and  cried,  "  Let 
us  in.  The  French  guards  have  not  forgotten  that  you  saved 
their  regiment  at  Fontenoi ! "  The  door  waa  strongly  bar- 
ricaded with  furniture,  but  Louis  bade  the  life-guard§  remove 
the  barricade  and  open  the  door ;  and  the  French  guards 
rushed  into  the  arms  of  the  life-guards,  changed  hats  with 
them,  and  both  kinds  of  guards  cried  "  Vive  le  Roi !  la  nation, 
et  les  gardes-da-corpa  r""  At  the  nglil  of  La  Fayette  and 
hia  grptnftdiera,  tbe  ooori  «&  ezpresBed  tiwir  tMtiifiictioii,  and 
TY^yiftT»w  fti%ikfdii^  ikb  king's  aunt,  clasjped  luin  in-hesr  Mam^ 
ezebottBgt "  GoMni,  joa  have  saved  ual ** 

Baft^  at  tlM  i«7  nana^  the  popalace  1^ 
mjuHbfeoouri  Mow,  tibs  ^wwawto,  or  HA-wameOr  utteiing 
thomMiefotting  escprawNM  agaiaafc  ^  qvean;  and  the 
mobafamliiig,  *'To  Fans!  to  ?««!**  A  council  vaa  Ud 
toooMdar«nd0MBdL  La  Fayette  wosU  Mi  aMe^  ft^ 
lasl  ht  noi^lie  aaid^t9  have  ii^uennd  ite  canAmoatL  B 
WM decided  logf>;  and  thia dewaiott  wm coBunnniraiiid  to 
the  annid  bdsir  Igr  ffinglBg  pieces  of  paper  down  wiA  Ifcb 
written  1190a  Ikaoi.  Shoote  vem  niaed  on  thia  beo^ 
undeaftood^flii  Lowii  then  rfawiod  Idaaelf  oa,  the  Mrony, 
Tfim  iraro  ooatead  crioi  of  '^Tm  k  Boir  •'Vhe  la 
natioiiI*'b«*ftriMRo£'*L«Roil^Famr  lAFayOlo 
appealed  oa  tiw  baleoHj  wi&  the  kii^g,  and,  zetamiBg  ilia 
the  joom,.  heaaid  io  tta  qiiooii,  ^Madaann,  wilt  will  ycttdoF* 
Sfa8xepIiod»«*Ikn>w'the&te«aftaWtiBnie;  ImtftiaHgr 
diiiytodbat  the  feet  of  tbekii^  I  wiB  go  wheie  ti% 
go!"*  ""ODne  irith  me,  IfceD,*"  aakl  the  fHienl,  and  im 
ledhero(afcf9QatlioIiakioBy»  Ak  her  appeanHaee,  with  one 
of  her  childcn  bj  tbe  hutd^  ibe  uproar  bwaaio  terrible. 
DrcadfaL  aoneaa  weie  attend,  Md  tbe  erioi  of  ''  P(»at 
d'eB&i»!'*(iiacliildnB.)  The ^iieea  put  the  dUId  back  into 
the  room,  aini  stood  there  vitk  her  arms  cmaaed  and  her 
large  Use  efia  xaiaHi  to  heawn.  **  I  mixed  in  the  erowd^^ 
says  the  writer  of  the  ^^  Memoua  of  Layalette,**  **  and  bdi^ 
for  the  first  time,  that  unfortimaie  prineeai.  She  was  drsaacd 
in  white ;  her  head  was  bare,  and  adorned  with  beantiCBlftir 
loeka^  Motionless,  and  in  a  modest  and  noble  attitude,  she 
appeared  to  me  like  a  victim  on  the  block.  The  enraged 
populace  were  not  moved  at  the  sight  of  woe  in  all  its  majesty. 
Imprecations  increased,  and  the  unfortunate  princess  ooald 
not  even  find  support  in  the  king,  for  his  presence  only  aug- 
mented the  fury  of  the  multitude.'^ 

La  Fayette  tried  what  his  popularity  and  his  example 
ni^t  do.  Hea^pioachod  her^and  taking  her  hand,  heknelt 
and  kissed  it.  At  thae  aght,  tbe  stiaBge  but  fleeting 
sentiment  of  the  French  was  excited,  and  the  mob  oried, 
"Long  live  the  queen  I  Long  live  La  Fayette  1"  At  thia 
apeotade,  Louis  said,  *^  WiU  you  not  do  something  for  my 


guards?"  The  popula<;e  were  furious  against  them;  but 
La  Fayette  took  one  of  them,  led  him  upon  tbe  balcoEj, 
clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  put  upon  him  his  ovn 
shoulder-belt.  The  populace  again  cheered,  and  ratified 
this  second  reconeiliatioD. 

The  king  had  repeatedly  sent  to  inform  the  assembly  of 
his  intention  to  go  to  Paris.  They  had  not  paid  him  the 
respect  to  wait  on  him ;  but,  at  the  last  moment,  tbey 
passed  a  resolution  that  the  asBembly  was  insepanbk  from 
the  person  of  the  king,  and  appointed  one  hundred  d<^ties 
to  attend  him.  Amongst  them  waa  MinihfaB.  It  las 
about  one  o*cloek  lihen  the  king  quitted  YeisaillniMDida 
general  discharge  of  musketry,  &]aely«  on  this  occttoo, 
termed  A/eu  -de-Jok.  The  king  and  qaeen^  the  daaphin,  and 
the  little  daughter,  monsieur,  theking^  brother,  sodnate 
Elizabeth,  the  king's  sister,  went  all  in  one  great  itak  ooicb. 
Othen  of  the  royal  honwhaM,  with  the  kdia  olhonoor, 
and  theoauB  baadied  depotio^  tdknrad  in  about  a  hnfldied 
▼ehidea  of  one  kind  or  other.  A  ooMideraliebaDdoftL^ 
mob  had  set  o«t  heive,  canjing  the  headh  of  two  ol  tic 
),  OB  iik»  twcive  feet  long.  LaFayettoKBt 
a  aftraag  detedanaot  of  tibe  anay,  to  ptere&t 
their  urtwia'  he  abo  knwl  oidaa  te  dinnaDg  tb 
briganda  whowm  cuajmg  tte  headii  Ihai  waait kagtl 
aeniimpiMieil,  hi^  not  till  they  Iwi  ^k^A  BHSt  \a^ 
maanaiim  vitt  tkan.  Tk^  fl^ppad  iar  a  ncaieit  at 
SmHb  ndl  I  Willi  iHiirt  a  tadMr  te  draa  the  hair  of  tkese 
two  goar  haaAk  ^1  hn^  a§bm  mkmi  mjaM,'' mp  ^ 
writqrefthe**lffManh»ef  Lafalett%**'^]»ir1iew^ 
of  a  aatMav  eJataitwT  te   iml—ftj  and  *9^^ 

aafagahoedaiIlliil^heWd.aad  wkaaaloH"*^ 
iL    Ghn  haaa  iiiaiiiiaM  aKar  tie  futiaia  mn^^ 

m  the  Mutayaaa  dmiiiiiT  ^Mi  m^I   IW^^ 

t,aii7iiCaKhi«ftathtl)lff^ 

iir  tha  iBiiiiliml  Tifc  iiiiiiilMir    BadirSi^^ 
ef  ahBaHakHii«tta€Bd<^» 

!    nedM8«edandpa]btataa,til»iPi7M%'^ 

iijfn    hiiMiB  tf  dKthaAW» 

mi- 

in  tanihle  Mdbay  of  Bfc   |aiMat>H  tk 

A 

^ ,  _^ ^ „_    ^a»i»«« 

and'  ^ 

fro^  howlhi^ 
Before  the  lingls  carriage  marehei  ftan 

army  of  pMBHinlfn  and  of  abandaiie^  woMea,  Iht  le^^ 
their  sex,  drunk  with  wineand  ftey.  fcveral rfthea^ 
astride  upon  cannon,  cdebrating  by  the  nw*  *^^°^ 
songs  all  the  Crimea  which  they  had  connnittod  ar  witoe^ 
Others,  nearer  to  the  king's  carriage^  auiirfaiiai"*^*^ 
airs,  and,  by  their  gross  gesturea,  applying  the  lai"^ 
allusiona  in  than  to  the  qneen.  Carta  hid«  with  eoia 
flour,  whidb  had  oome  to  VerBuIIeB,  teaM 
escorted  by  grenadiers,  and  surroundied  by  ^^ 

market  factors,  armed  with  pikes,  or  carrying  y»*^  P^ 
boughs.  This  part  of  the  cortege  produced,  at  scjme  '* 
tance,  the  most  singular  effect;  it  looked  like  a  m^^ 
wood,  among  which  glistened  pike-heads  and  g«n-l»'^ 
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la  the  transport  of  their  brutal  joy,  the  women  stopped 
passengers  on  the  road,  and  yelled  in  their  ears,  while 
pointing  to  the  royal  carriage,  ^^  Courage,  my  friends !  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  bread  now,  for  we  have  got  the  baker, 
the  baker's  wife,  and  the  baker's  boy ! ''   Behind  his  majesty's 
carriage  were  some  of  his  faithful  guards,  some  on  foot, 
some  on  horseback,  most  of  them  without  hats,  all  disarmed, 
and  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue.    The  dragoons,  the 
Fknders   regiment,  the    Cent  Suisses,  and  the  national 
guards,  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  the  file  of 
carriages.     "I  was  an  eye-witnesB,"  says   Bertrand   de 
MoUerille,  "ofJ(hiB  distressing  spectacle — ^this  melancholy 
procession.    Amid  this  tumult,  these  songs,  this  clamour, 
interrupted  by  frec^uent  discharges  of  musketry,  which  the 
hand  of  a  monster  or  an  awkward  person  might  have  ren- 
dered BO  fiiital,  I  saw  the  queen  retain  the  most  courageous 
tranquillity  of  mind,  and  an  air  of  inexpressible  nobleness 
and  dignity.    My  eyes  fiUed  with  tears  of  admiration  and 
grief." 

This  scene  lasted  for  eight  hours  before  the  royal  family 
arrived  at  the  Place  de  Gr^re.    The  mayor,  Bailly,  received 
them  at  the  barrier  of  Paris,  and  conducted  them  to  the 
Hotel  de  Yille.    So  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  barrier, 
the  numerous  procession  were  joined  by  the  whole  levia- 
than mob  of  Paris,  calculated  at  two  hundred  thousand 
men !  It  was  night,  and  the  crushing  and  shouting  throngs 
prevented  the  royal  carriage  from  more  than  merely  moving 
all  the  way  from  the  barrier  to  the  Place  de  Greve.    At  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  Moreau  de  St.  Mery  addressed  the  king  in  a 
long  speech,  congratulating  him  on  his  happy  arrival  amongst 
his  people— his  loving  children  of  the  capital.    The  poor 
tired  and  dispirited  king  replied  that  he  sJways  came  with 
confidence  amongst  his  people.    Bailly  repeated  the  words 
in  a  loud  tone  to  the  people,  but  omitted  the  words  "  with 
confidence,"  whereupon  the  queen  said,  with  much  spirit, 
*'  Sir,  add  with  confidence ; "  so  Bailly  replied,  "  Gentlemen, 
m  hearing  it  from  the  lips  of  the  queen,  you  are  happier 
than  if  I  had  not  made  that  mistake."    The  king  was  then 
exhibited  on  the  balcony  to  the  mob,  with  a  huge  tricolour 
cockade  in  his  hat,  at  which  sight,  in  French  fashion,  the 
monkey-tiger  mass  hugged  and  kissed  each  other  and  danced 
for  joy.     It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  before  the  poor 
miserable  royal  captives  were  conducted  by  La  Fayette  tQ 
their  appointed  prtMm— for  such  it  was,  in  fact— the  great 
XHhlace  of  their  ancestors,  the  Tuileries,  which  had  been  un- 
inhabited for  a  century,  and  had  not  been  prepared  for  their 
reception.    There  they  were  left,  after  this  most  harassing 
and  aiarmisg  time,  in  those  huge,  desolate  rooms,  with  their 
more  desolate  hearts.    The  Parisian  national  guards  were 
posted  axound  the  palace,  and  La  Fayette,  as  their  com- 
nfiander,  was  made  responsible  for  the  royal  persons.     The 
loblee  were  anxious  to  have  the  king  conveyed  to  some  fortress, 
ihat  theiy  might  exercise  despotism  in  his  name.  The  popular 
oartjj  on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  hold  him  safe  amongst 
^hem,  as  the  certain  pledge  of  the  accomplished  constitution. 
bience  the  aristocrats,  in  their  chagrin,  styled  La  Fayette  a 
raoler  ;  but  he  was  a  gaoler  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Kmstitution  and  the  crown.    The  fickle  people  had  not  yet 
onoeiyed  the  idea  of  their  own  sublime  sovereignty. 
From  the  moment  that  the  nobles  separated  fin>m  the 


king  they  began  to  disperse  into  the  provinces  and  abroad. 
The  day  of  the  king's  entrance  into  Paris  was  the  first  day 
of  this  emigration  of  the  noblesse ;  and  the  first  day  of 
emigration  was  the  commencement  of  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
aristocracy.  They  had  been  the  most  ready  to  propose  rash 
measures  to  the  king ;  now  that  they  were  separated  from 
him,  they  fell  away  like  do  many  branches  lopped  from  a  tree. 
They  had  no  principle  of  cohesion  in  themselves,  and  con- 
tinued not  to  stand  together  and  do  battle  for  their  own 
cause,  or  the  cause  of  the  monarchy,  but  to  disperse  more 
and  more.  As  in  England,  the  moment  that  Charles  I.  was 
put  down  they  lost  all  power,  and  sank  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance, so  here,  {"heir  strength  consisted  in  wielding  the 
kingly  power  in  the  royal  name ;  that  gone,  they  had  no 
power.  The  world  saw  it,  and  despised  them.  The  chief 
emigration  of  the  nobles  was  to  Turin,  where  the  count 
D'Artois  had  taken  refuge  with  his  father-in-law.  They 
were  continually  endeavouring  to  rouse  insurrection  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  France.  The  queen  trusted  more  to 
Austria,  and  the  king  hoped  for  salvation,  but  he  did  not 
know  whence.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  court,  which 
was  closely  watched  by  the  revolutionists. 

The  revolutionary  party  was  from  this  moment  trium- 
phant. .  The  leaders  of  it,  however,  were  much  divided 
amongst  themselves.  The  duke  of  Orleans  had  a  party  which 
would  gladly  have  seen  him  substituted  as  a  sort  of  protector 
for  the  king ;  but  a  protector  very  much  in  their  own  hands. 
This  was  the  party  of  the  Palais  Royal.  But  the  rest  of  the 
revdutionista  had  no  faith  in  the  duke's  abilities  or  princi- 
ples. It  was  said  that  he  and  Mirabeau  understood  each 
other — and  that  was  more  true  than  those  persons  intended. 
Mirabeau  knew  and  despised  Orleans,  though  he  continued 
to  talk  familiarly  with  him.  Mirabeau,  though  detesting 
the  aristocracy,  because  they  had  rejected  him,  and  resolved 
to  destroy  them  as  a  class,  was  a  firm  monarchist,  and  used 
the  people  to  maintain  his  power  to  save  the  throne.  He 
had  an  immense  ambition,  and  trusted  one  day  to  become 
prime  minister — a  second  Bichelieu.  At  the  very  time  that 
the  pubUc  thought  Mirabeau  and  Orleans  in  league,  Mira- 
beau was  struggling  with  a  frightful  pov^ty  and  state  of 
debt  which  Orleans  could  at  once  have  removed,  and 
would,  had  there  been  such  alliance.  On  the  other  hand. 
La  Fayette  and  Mirabeau  were  agreed  as  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  monarchy,  and  both  of  them  cultivated  the 
favour  of  the  people  to  enable  them  to  save  the  throne ;  but 
they  agreed  in  no  other  point.  Mirabeau  despised 
La  Fayette  for  his  vanity  and  his  sentimental  notions,  and 
called  him  Cromwell  Grandison,  an  admirable  title ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  Mirabeau  was  envious  of  the  immense 
popularity  of  La  Fayette,  and  La  Fayette  had  no  frdth  in 
the  principles  of  the  debauchee  Mirabeau.  La  Fayette  and 
Bailly  were  the  heads  of  the  monarchical,  and  yet  constitu- 
tions^ party*  This  party  was  always  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  revolution,  and  rested  chiefly  on  the  middle  class,  whilst 
addressing  and  flattering  the  masses  in  order  to  guide  them. 
Mirabeau,  La  Fayette,  and  Bailly  applied  themselves  to  this 
class,  and  were,  the  one  its  orator,  the  other  its  general,  and 
the  tliird  its  magistrate ;  though  Mirabeau  was,  in  reality, 
apart  from  La  Fayette  and  Bailly,  who  were  the  real  heads 
of  the  middle  class.    The  14th  of  July— the  day  of  the  Mi 
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of  the  Bastille — ^had  been  the  triumph  of  the  middle  daas, 
though  it  was  won  by  the  rery  lowest.  The  constituent 
was  its  assembly ;  the  national  guard  its  armed  force ;  the 
mayoralty  its  popular  power.  There  was  another  party 
equaUy  monarchical,  difilering  essentially  irom  Mirabeau, 
in  that  it  would  maintain  a  reformed  aristocracy,  in  a  Becond 
chamber.  The  heads  of  this  party  were  Monniar,  Lally- 
ToUendal,  Duport,  Bamave,  and  Alexander  Lametiie. 
Duport  planned  their  measures,  and  Bamaye  and  Lamethe 
Bopperted  i^em  in  the  assembly.  Such  now  was  the  state 
of  parties.  On  the  royal  side  were  the  emigrants,  the  queen 
looking  to  Austria,  and  hoping  to  escape  to  the  army  under 
Bouin^,  in  t^  Austrian  Netherietnde ;  the  king  with  no 
determinate  Tiews ;  and  Necker  struggling  to  carry  on  the 
goremment,  bttt,  as  a  statesman,  wholly  incompetent  to  the 
crisis.  On  the  reroluitonary  side,  ranged,  in  Tarious  ranks, 
and  with  yarious  yiews,  Mirabeau,  La  Fayette,  Bamave, 
Lamethe,  8cc. ;  and  beyond  them  the  yast  mass  of  the  lowest 
people,  incited  by  such  men  as  Robespierre,  Marat,  Danton, 
Desmoulins,  and  others,  soon  destined  to  assume  a  more 
hideous  and  gigantic  shape. 

The  assembly  haying^  receiyed  repeated  aaniranees  of  the 
tranquillity  of  the  city,  and  that  they  could  exercise  perfect 
independence  of  yote,  reraoyed  to  Paris,  and  had  taken 
up  their  sittings  for  the  time  in  the  abandoned  palace  of  the 
archbishop  of  Paris.  But  in  this  locale  it  showed  but  as  a 
fragment  of  its  former  self.  There  was  a  great  diminution 
of  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy,  who  had  withdrawn  after  the 
scenes  they  had  witnessed,  and  especially  the  last.  Moonier, 
Lally-ToIIendal,  tiie  abb^  Maury,  and  Cazal^,  a  captain  of 
dragoons,  but  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the  assemldy, 
had  disappeared.  Casal^B  and  Maury  had  retired  soon  after 
the  14th  of  July^  but  they  soon  resumed  their  j^aoes  again ; 
but  Mounier  and  LaHy-ToIlendal  neyer  more.  Mounier 
retired  to  his  natiye  Dauphiny,  horrified  at  the  sanguinary 
scenes  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  August.  He  assembled  the 
states  of  the  proyince,  but  a  decree  of  the  assembly  caused  it 
to  be  disBolyed  without  resistance.  Mounier,  howeyer,  had 
henceforth  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  and,  bdng 
suspected  by  &e  assembly  of  fresh  designs  against  it,  ho  was 
compelled  to  quit  France,  and  became  a  teacher  of  French 
in  Germany.  He  wrote  a  book  "On  the  Causes  which 
haye  prevented  the  French  becoming  a  free  People,"  iu  which 
it  has  been  well  observed  that  he  omitted  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only,  cause— the  character  of  the  nation.  Lally- 
Tollendal  sought  safety  in  England,  and  there  published  a 
"  Letter  to  a  Friend,'*  in  which  he  also  aiumerated  the  causes 
of  his  abandoning  that  revolution  of  which  he  had  been  so 
effectual  a  promoter.  "  I  was  no  longer  able,"  he  wrote, 
"  to  endure  the  horror  I  felt  at  the  sight  of  that  blood  in 
Versailles— those  heads— that  queen  nearly  assassinated  ;  that 
king  carried  off  as  a  slave,  entering  Paris  in  the  midst  of  his 
assassins  ;  that  cry  of '  All  the  bishops  to  the  lanterne ! '  at 
the  moment  the  king  was  entering  his  capital  with  two  pre- 
hites  of  his  councQ  with  him  ;  that  musket  which  I  saw  fired 
into  one  of  the  queen's  carriages,  and  then  M.  Bailly  calling 
that  a  glorious  day ;  the  assembly  having  coolly  declared  in 
the  morning  that  it  was  incompatible  with  its  dignity  to  go 
and  surround  the  king ;  M.  Mirabeau  observing,  with  im- 
punity, in  that  assembly,  that  the  vessel  of  the  state,  far 


from  being  impeded  iu  its  course,  would  rush  forward  idoi^ 
rapidly  than  ever  to  regeneration ;  M.  Barnave  laughiBg 
with  him  whilst  streams  of  blood  were  flowing  around  is; 
the  virtuous  Mounier  miraculously  escaping  from  tve&tj 
assafiftina  who  were  anxious  to  make  an  additioiial  troplr 
of  his  h£ad.  These  were  they  which  made  me  swear  oaer 
more  to  set  foot  in  that  cavern  of  anUiropophagi,  where  I  bi 
no  longer  strength  to  raise  my  voice ;  where,  for  the  last  sii 
weeks,  I  had  raised  it  in  vain.  I,  Mounier,  and  all  TirtQiNs 
men,  wa»  of  opinion  that  the  last  eficnt  we  had  to  m^tk 
the  publie  welfare  was  to  leave  that  asttmbly.  A  maaoi&y 
brave  death  once — ^be  may  face  it  many  times  when  h 
oooxage  can  be  of  use  to  his  country^— bi^  no  power  aoik 
heaven,  no  public  or  private  opinion,  shall  condemn  mete 
suffer  uaekflsly  a  thousand  deaths  a  minnte,  and  to  pecal: 
of  despair  and  rage  in  the  midst  of  tnumphs  and  cunt: 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  prevent.  They  will  puiil-e 
im ;  they  will  confiscate  my  property }  bat  I  will  (fig  tk 
earth  for  my  bread,  and  will  see  them^no  more ! " 

These  noble  and  honourable  men  have  been  blamed  for 
their  desertion  of  the  cause  of  the  revokUioa ;  but  f  k 
reason  could  be  advanced  for  this  contrary  to  that  wiikii 
they  gave  ?  Their  efforta  were  useless,  and  history  confiro: 
this  assertion  by  showing^  that,,  had  tbej  renuuned,  it  ?vW 
only  have  been  to  pariah  under  the  guillotLBe,  as  so  ms^^ 
their  ccmtpeers  did,  in  the  general  and  mutual  kt^bt^j 
which  followed. 

La  Fayette,  spite  of  the  scenes  of  the  5th  and  6tL  J 
August,  winch  had  driven  away  these  patriots,  epit^  ^^ 
his  having  seen  hiTTmff>lf  compelied  to  follow  the  ferocious  sal 
ahnost  cannibal  mob,  still  blinded  by  his  vanity,  flattered 
himself  that  he  could  divert  the  storm  of  the  rerolutiofi 
Two  days  after  th^  bringing  o£  the  king  to  Fads,  Goif^ao^ 
MorriB,  the  American,  who  was  watching  the  revoliitiaaai 
a  spectator,  and  therefore  saw  more  of  its  tendencj  ^ 
the  actozs  themselves^  wrote  to  La  Fayette  io  warn  'a^ 
against  aiming  at  too  much  by  his  own  exeitioofl)  a:^ 
to  induce  him  to  try  and  unite  the  greatest  number  of  ^ 
of  talffit  and  virtue  in  the  affairs  of  goTernnient,  >^ 
in  defence  of  the  king  and  ccAstituticm.  He  wanted  h£ 
that  the  men  he  was  prc^poeing  to  pot  into  the  mai^-^ 
Maleaherbes,  as  keeper  of  the  seaH  and  La  Boehefoucasii 
as  mjnister  of  Paris — though  viriuoos  men,  were  iocapaU 
of  the  duties  of  those  offices.  There  was  one  man  of  ^ 
against  whom  he  warned  him«  on  account  of  his  b*' 
character,  IVIirabeau ;  but  he  assured  lun  that  he  mmi  ^^ 
talent,  and  must  not  expect  altogether  &ulU«  poseeESOis^ 
it.  He  afterwards  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  very  aioll^s: 
advice.  With  a  remarkable  foresight,  he  told  him  vU 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  aaaembiy  and  of  hinself,  ^ 
great  and  immediate  measures  were  used,  Bu*  ^"^^  ^' 
measures  have  prevented  the  Mghtful  comae  of  the  tcW^^' 

« I  MB  oonvincedt'  ^^ 


for'^ 


tioo,  urged  on  by  such  a  people? 
said,  "that  the  proposed  constitutioii  canaot  serve 
government  of  this  country ;  that  the  national  a»Q^''^' 
late  the  object  of  enthusiastic  attachment,  will  «oo 
treated  with  disrespect ;  that  the  extreane  lioDti^osD*  - 
your  people  will  render  it  indispensable  to  incf«»* 
royal  authcwity  ;  that,  under  sodi  ciroun(istaw«>  the  fr»J^ 
and  happiness  of  France  must  depend  <m  ^  '*^' 
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integniy,  aiuL  iimuieiB  of  liiB   raajeety*6   counciis,    and,  t^uckest  of  the  mob,  with  ft  sabre  in  his  hand.    Others 

oonaequently,  that  the  ai>le8t  and  hest  men  ahcmld  be  added  declared  that  he  had  been  recognised  in  the  marble  court,  in 

to  the  present  admiiiistratioa,"    He  added  that  the  moment  a  great  ridihg-eoat,  tmd  with  his  hat  sloaclied  over  bis  lace, 

was  critical,  and,  if  BO<t  seized,  woald  produce  the  most  directing  the  mob  the  waj  to  the  staircase  leading  to  the 

irreparable  mischief.    For  himself,  he  warned  him  to  keep  qtieen*s  chamber.    These  stories  were,  no  doubt,  merely 

out  of  the  minastry,  bat  to  keep  himself  to  his  command,  myths,  bat  were  believed  for  a  time.    It  was  said  that  it 

which  was  almost  more  than  enough  for  one  man.     ^'  Your  had  been  agreed  betwixt  them,  that  Orleans  should  be 

present  oammand,'^  he  said,  **•  must,  of  necessity,  engross  ,  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  and  Hirabean  minister.    La 

your  time,   and   requiro   xmdisputed  attention,    and,  in  Fayette,  though  probably  aware  of  the  felsehood  of  these 

coBsequenoe,  yon  mxist  fidl  in  the  duty  either  of  minister  or  rumours,  yet  regarded  the  duke  of  Orleans  as  dangerous 

general."    After  showing  him   the    embarrassments  such  to  the  royal  cause,  and,  if  in  nothing  more,  yet  in  giving 

a  double*  appointment  must  inevitably  bring,  he  added,  occasion  to  so  many  reports,  and  thus  furnishing  pretexts 

*'  The  jealousy  and  suspicion  inseparable  from  tumultuous  for  disturbances.     He  therefore  resolved  to  have  him  away 

revolutions,  and  which  have  already  been  maliciously  pointed  from  Paris.     He  had  an  intervi^  with  him,  and  insisted 

against  you,  will  certainly  follow  all  your  future  steps,  if  on  the  neoessity  of  his  withdrawing  from  the  kingdom  for  a 

you  appear  to  be  too  strictly  connected  with  the  cooxt.  time.    The  king,  who  was  equally  desirous  that  Orleans 

The  foundation  of  your  authority  will  thus  cnuuUe  away,  should  absent   himself,  pretended  to  be  forced  into  the 

and  you  will  fall,  the  object  of  your  ova  astofiishmient."  .  measure,  and  wrote  to  the  duke,  saying  it  was  absolutely 

How  wise  must  these  counsels  have  appeal^  to  La  Fayette  neoessary  for  faian  or  La  Fayette  to  withdraw ;  that  the 

jears  afterwards,  when  he  was  overwhehned  vriKk  cafammiflB,  people   would  sot  consent   to    La  Fayette  retiring,  and 

and  driven  from  his  country  for  his  beat  eiertioDS !    Now,  'therefore    he    noiBt,'  and   he  gave  him  a  commission  to 

La  Fayette  seems  to  have  taken  the  advioe  so  &r  as  to  England.    The  duke's  friends,  incensed  at  being  deprived 

refrain  from  being  in  the  ministry,  but  ever  afber  growing  of  their  head,   went  to  Mirabeau,  and  entreated  him  to 

<lLstaut  to  the  adviser.  denounoe  the  force  thus  put  upon  Orleans  by  La  Fayette. 

The  party  of  the  duke  of  Orieans  was  stron^^  sospected  Mirabeau  was  about  to  consent,  for  he  hated  La  Fayette, 

of  having  excited  the  late  march  to  VersaiStt,  with  the  but  his  Mends  showed  him  the  folly  of  meddling  in  the 

design  of  getting  the  king  into  their  hands;  BOine  said  to  matter,  by  which  he  would,  more  than  ever,  be  charged 

liave  the  king  assassinated,  and  out  of  the  vsy.    noi  party  with  being  in  le^gne  viUi  Orleaas.    Mirabeau,  therefore, 

of  the  duke  was  always  one  of  the  my&teoes  of  idie  lerohrtion,  remained  silent,  aad  die  next  ssiaciiing,  hearing  that  Orleans 


much  talked  about,  but  little  or  notini^  kmowu  of  itb    The   had  agreed  io  g\  ^gylyi^fif^^  ^*Tke  fool  is  not  worth  the 
duke  had,  indeed,  his  particular  louit  <tf  Mends,  anongst  '  trouble  ^mt  m  iakmr  ahoot  hinr'    Orleans  withdrew  to 


w  horn  was  the  marquis  de  SiDeij  Genfia,  ^Lid  Imsband  of  England. 

inadame  de  Genlis,  the  weQ-knofm  novi^at;  and  Lacks,  j     MiraibeaB,  <E%aBted,  &e  Momitf,  Lally-ToUendal,  and 


who  was  the  duke's  secretary,  a  man  of  ia£iaiio«B  chamcter,    others,  wiflt  iht  ^«^^— '^^  of  &e  peofile,  had  too  much  per- 


aiid  author  of  a  most  infamous  and  ohioeBK  bxdc,  "•  Liaisons   sonal  «»i«ti/»  nd  latuumiam  too  pressing  to  withdraw 
Daugereuses ;  '^  and  oth^  men  of  m  ISce  ataoipu    This  man  <  from  the  fi^i^ty*      He  aanst  hawe  his  pleasures  and  the 


l>robably  flattered  Orleans  with  the  ilea  Aat,  were  the  '  means  of  procoflmg  them,  and,  liiaugh  he  would  not  sell 
royal  family  exiled  or  deposed,  he,  as  next  of  Uood^  would  himself  to  the  4M»of  Ozkans,  or  to  any  party  contrary  to 
succeed ;  but  that  the  duke  or  his  party  coBitfwphitefl  Us  pnncipleB,  Ik  me  seady  enough  to  sell  his  services,  in 
or  did  a  tithe  of  the  things  attnboted  to  then,  is  wholy  afloordance  with  his  own  riewa,  for  a  very  good  price.  The 
unproved.  On  every  occasion  wiien  a  moib  was  raised,  or  a  '  oosrt  was  awne  <€  this,  and  took  measures  to  secure  him. 
monstrous  thing  done,  it  was  wlnspered  about  Hut  it  was  Hopes  «a»  hddoot  tibiough  certain  persons  that,  if  he  would 
through  the  agency  of  the  duke  and  his  party.  Becanae  he  '  give  all  ^&b  mffoet  that  he  could  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
WSLB  rich,  and  had  shown  himself  ready  to  take  the  side  of  assembly  to  the  king,  he  might  become  minister.  Mirabeau 
the  people,  it  was  believed  that  the  duke's  money  was  em-  listened  eagerly  to  these  hints.  These  proposals  were  equally 
ployed  to  fire  and  stimulate  all  the  agents  and  incendiaries  acceptable  on  account  of  his  ambition  and  his  need  of  money. 
of  mischief.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  duke  was  an  As  a  minister,  deprived  of  his  opportunies  for  oratorical  dis- 
unprincipled  debauchee,  and  would  have  been  ready  enough  play,  Mirabeau  would  have  been  ruined  forever ;  for  there  is 
to  reap  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  royal  family ;  but  i  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have  made  as  indif* 
there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  he  or  his  party  had  t^    ferent  a  minister  as  he  was  ennnent  as  an  orator.    He  was 

an  orator  by  nature,  but  he  had  not  the  careful  calculation 
and  the  many  qualities  necessary  for  a  successful  minister. 
The  court,  however,  soon  made  advances,  and  Mirabeau 
immediately  projected  the  abrogation  of  the  bill  which  ex- 
cluded ministers  from  the  assembly. 

The  first  act  towards  the  introduction  of  Mirabeau  into 
the  service  of  the  court  was  put  in  motion  by  Malouet,  a 
friend  of  Necker,  who  introduced  Mirabeau  to  the  minister. 
Mirabeau  met  Necker  with  the  full  expectation  that  he  was 
to  receive  some  proposal  from  him ;  but  either  Necker  was 


po^er  or  ability  to  concert  and  do  a  hundredth  part  of  what 
was  continually  attributed  to  them.  Orleans,  having  a  bad 
reputation,  and  being  wealthy,  and  a  stickler  for  the 
r(?ToIution,  may  be  said  to -have  been  the  stalking-horse  of 
all  its  BKyvcments ;  the  tniti^  being,  that  there  needed  no 
other  Orleans  than  the  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  lawless 
passions  of  the  French  mob  to  accompli^  all  the  horrors 
that  were  perpetrated.  At  this  time,  Mirabeau  was  said  to 
be  in  leagae  wit^  Orleans,  and  to  have  been  seen  at  the 
attaok  OB  Versailles,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the 
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Eot  fully  instructed  in  the  object  of  the  introduction,  or  did 
not  feel  disposed,  on  closer  acquaintance,  to  contribute  to 
Mirabeau'a  elevation.    He  made  no  overture,  andMirabeau  i 
retired,  indignantly  muttering,  "  The  minister  shall  hear  of  j 
me."    But  the  court  now  employed  a  more  adroit  agent,  i 
This  was  a  foreign  prince,  connected  with  men  of  all  parties,  j 
^lirabeau  made  it  clearly  known  that  he  would  make  no  \ 
8:xcrifice  of  principles ;  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  i 
himself  to  do  so,  and  useless  to  the  king ;  but  that,  if  the 
government  would  adhere  to  the  constitution— which  was  ' 


Mirabeau  endeavoured  to  procure  the  alteration  of  the  law 
excluding  ministers  from  the  assembly.  The  popular  partj 
immediately  took  the  alarm  ;  the  motion  of  Mirabeau  was 
rejected,  and  Lanjuinis  seized  the  opportunity  to  push  the 
restriction  further,  and  to  make  it  illegal  for  any  exkting 
deputy  to  become  minister.  Mirabeau  saw  that  the  measure 
was  aimed  directly  at  him,  and  proposed,  as  an  amendme&i, 
that  the  restriction  should  apply  to  no  deputy  but  himself. 
This  extraordinary  mode  of  showing  the  aBsembly  that  be 
understood  the  drift  of  the  proposal,  did  not  prevent  tfc^ 


r 
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mry  way  the  best  thing  for  both  court  and  people — 
Jiiirabeau  would  stanchly  support  these  objects,  and  through 
them  the  security  and  best  interests  of  the  crown.  He  made 
it,  at  the  same  time,  plain  that,  for  him  to  be  able  to  do  this 
effectively,  he  must  be  placed  at  his  ease ;  his  debts  must  b3 
paid,  and  he  must  receive  a  handsome  salary.  It  was  there- 
fore arranged  that  his  conditions  should  be  accepted,  and 
that  his  pension  should  be  twenty  thousand  francs,  or  eight 
hundred  pounds  a-month  ;  but  these  terms  were  not  finally 
settled  till  a  few  months  later,  that  is,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1790. 
Meantime,  while  still  appearing  to  oppose  the  court, 


j  passing  of  the  decree,  and  thus  Mirabeau  had  only  ^^ 

completely  closed  the  way  to  his  ministry,  except  by  ^ 

I  forfeiture  of  his  place  in  the  assembly,  which  was  to  rain  1"°^ 

self  utterly  with  the  people ;  in  fact,  the  object  of  his  tttep^p- 

in  the  assembly  becoming  soon  known,  did  him  innm^ 

\  mischief  with  the  public.    The  idea  of  his  becoming  minister 

:  could  not  be  endured.    It  appeared  to  the  pe(^  ^^^ 

I  treason  against  their  cause,  and  Mirabeau  fell  greatly*  i^ 

consequence,  in  their  opinion. 

The  assembly  now  settled  at  Paris,  and  streDgtbeotd  id 

'  its  popular  unity  by  the  flight  or  retirement  of  «>  ^^^ 

aristocrats,   prosecuted  the  formation  of  the  con«titati»> 
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with  increased  rapidity.  All  the  financial  schemes  of  Necker 
had  failed.  The  state  was  destitute  of  funds ;  but  it  could 
not  be  considend  bttnkrapt,  tct  ik  had  Ivge  mu^  wt 
only  in  Ae  ligbt  of  taantioii,  bat  in  cnrwa  and  ^draroh 
lands.  The  mmmhtj  had  tM&^sad  ihe  feudal  sjntem;  it 
detenoiaed  now  to  sell  tfae  dundi  pcopertj,  And  gire 
salariM  instead  to  ihe  clergy.  It  ie  xemuUble  that  the 
prapoaitioB  came  from  a  dmrchman  and  a  biabap— Ivom 
TaU^^xmd,  bishop  of  AtttoB---^^  what  a  favbop!  Talkiy- 
ra»d  mm  of  an  old  and  iHastcioaB  hoase,  and  had  alraady 
disp}ay«i  the  afarewdneM  and  aagadty  wfaicb  afterwafda  led 
him  to  tbe  highest  place  in  dM  diplomacj  of  the  age,  and 
tenuioated  in  faia  receiving  m^  aa  a  prince,  after  faa;vQg 
been  alternately  bidaop^  vepMBentative  in  die  acaemhly,  aaid 
merchant  in  America.  Mirabeau  had  already  ^fiaoopored  faia 
prafonnd  talonta,  and  hk  instinctive  inaigbt  into  cbaiaoter, 
and  had  forafeold  fak  diploBatk  emineooe.  Tallefnnd 
was  the  only  biahop  ever  ^^pointed  by  tbe  choice  and  at  the 
requ'/gt  of  the  clergy  d  Fmaoe.  Notwitfaatanding  bia  high 
birth,  LoaiB  XVI.  haitated  tom^^faimAbiBbop;  but  the 
general  aasembly  of  the  detfSf  ™*^  ^  divert  request  to  the 
king,  and  the  then  abb6  of  Pcngotd  became  the  bidbop  of 
Autun.  little  did  tbe  clergy  Corane  what  be  vnnld  do. 
The  ontoy  of  the  cl«gy  at  lUl^nnd'B  pvopoaition  was 
wild  and  fi«roe.  The  abb^  ICaoiy  denoanoed  wh«t  be 
termed  this  aacni^giMB  robbery  vidi  aH  bia  eloqiMnoe,  nnd 
warned  the  aziatocac^  that  it  wm  but  tbc  prciade  to  tbor 
destfuctm.  TaDeyraad,  «n  the  other  hand,  pRyred  the 
juBtioe  and  propriety  of  the  meaanre,  and  ehowed  the  great 
adrantiget  that  would  wawit  from  it  to  the  tftate.  The 
clergy  made  a  vigorous  vanstaaoe,  bat  in  vain ;  TaD^xnndi 
^EboiDret,  And  Mirabean  demdiihed  all  tbehr  aigumentii  and 
the  anwrohly,  on  the  2tod  of  December,  decraed  the  eppio- 
priation  and  isale  of  all  eoc Waatical  pioperty .  fmm,  that 
moment  4Ik  hatoad  cf  the  deigy,  hitherto  par%  ooneeaM, 
in  tbe  hope  ef  ptuamiiig  its  wealO,  broke  forth  in  iifl 
display  against  the  new  regime,  Safaoiea  were  appninted  to 
the  cnr^,  vbioh  were  not  to  be  kea  than  twelve  bandied 
ftanea,  with  a  parsonage  «nd  garden.  AH  conventnal  vova 
were  declared  Mdl,  the  property  of  afi  monastic  estahliih- 
ments  confiraated,  and  the  inmatea  were  to  be  penaianed. 
Political  peoMoan  were  sJao  vedooed  to  a  low  atandaid,  ami 
many  a1x>]iished. 

Another  dnvdnnan,  tbe  abbe  Siey«>,  <ben  propoaed  a 
very  important  topographical  altetatioB.  Una  was  to 
abc^  the  ancient  names  and  boondarieacf  ptovinom  which 
were  asodated  with  old  feaU  prindplea,  and  widi  laws, 
privileges,  and  coatomB  ocotniry  to  each  other,  and  tP  the 
new  ideas  and  coaetitiitftoii.  Thia  was  to  annihabite  all  tbe 
ancient  demarcations  of  die  provinces,  and  re-divide  the 
kingdom  into  departments,  whic&  should  iJl  have  the  same 
laws,  the  departmento  bang  anbdivided  into  districts,  and  tfae 
districts  into  municipalities.  Each  of  these  dmskms  waa  to 
be  governed  by  their  councite,  whi^  were  to  be  elective,  and 
subordinate  one  to  the  other.  The  department  waa  to  make 
the  a'scesment  of  taxes  upon  the  districts,  the  districts  on 
the  mimicipalities  or  communes,  and  the  communes  on 
individuals.  This  was  carried,  and  was  one  of  the  mai^ 
benofit.s  conferred  by  Sieyes  on  hia  country  through  the 
revolution.     Some  of  our  historians  have  repri)eented  Sieyes 


as  a  formal  dreamer  and  fanatic ;  butthehistorianaof  Fi&cce 
entertain  a  very  different  opinion  of  him.  Mignet  sajrs, 
^  Sisf  es  waa  one  of  those  aaen  what  in  ^^es  of  enthusiasm, 
fioond  a  sect,  and  in  a^gm  ef  lateifgnQa,  eineise  tbr 
aeoendeney  of  a  powerfid  nndeiistanfing.  Sefitoda  aiU 
pibfloaoplnc  cpeeolation  had  r^ieaed  it  fiv  a  happy  mam± 
His  ideas  wei^  new,  v%0Nas,  variona,  bat  fittle  igfitauiic. 
Society  had  m  partiraibBr  been  the  objest  ef  his  dnvn- 
tion;  he  bad  fiAmrod  iia  peflyem»  and  dasflmpomi  its 
madnneiy.  The  naten  cC  gateiiintent  appmied  to  \m 
lemaqneBtionof  rigfatilMnaqnflBtHiiiofepodi.  Ahhngli 
cool  and  deGbente^  Sicgp«B  bad  4ie  aJKknrwiiiflh  uiip»a4e 
investagation  of  tmtb,  and  the  fi.inilnMMiia  to  iaMt  on  'u 
promn^tion.  Thus  he  was  absobrte  in  bis  notiaas,  deqih 
ing  tfae  ideas  ofotherSfbecanselm  found  tbemineoaqdsis,  Sid, 
in  bis  cffcs,  embodying  only  half  the  tradi,  wbibh  wis  seni. 
Contgadiction  irritated  him;  be  waa  fitOe  i 
he  would  have  widied  to 
stood,  but  he  could  not  sweead  vdhb  all  Hw  worid.  0? 
diaciplfis  traniBwittefl  bia  syrtem  to  odieniHHi  oacoBifcnoe 
wluiA  gave  bim  a  certain  air  of  qgpttberiomiaB,  andndM 
bimHieobjectofaaartofadBrataon.  aebadtbeanOsot; 
whiob  eoD^lefce  potttioal  science  bestowi,  sad  Ae  msriita 
ticn  could  have  sprmag  from  bis  bead  al  anmd,  iSfee  tkt 
KiMrvaof  Jnpitflc,  cr  the  kgiUatMm  of  Oe  «wsHBte,if,  '^ 
mxr  times,  every  one  bad  not  wished  to  anMt  in  it» « to 
judge  of  it.  NevactteleM,  witik  same  mgii<hflf^*-i  ^ 
plans  wme  generally  «doptedl,  and  be  bad  in  ^aosmittees 
&r  more  dJaoiples  tinm  fiBllov-lstaiiisa.* 
The  assembly  detsmiined  aeafc  ibe 
political  rights  of  the  riiisBi  XhMe  wi 
JMfipio  payment  of  one  aOmr  anvk  on  y 
of  twenty-Ave.  This  pi^mmit  made,  a  3 
WM  quaUfied  to  vote  lor  a  meudiflr  of 
theoommnneto  Urn  national  aHwA^,  and  be  wisely 
digible  as  a  oandadate.  Sodk  vm  ifas  kw  kid  fa  lU 
political  action^  and  tiie  ndfalas  and  clergy nswexached 
their  liberty  in  cbBtncting  Ae  bwbem  df  lite  MBantiy 
They  auppotted  the  militaiy  eommantarii  aguait  ^ 
people,  the  dave^txadkni  agaiMk  the  n^|^  ahrvfli4  ^ 
opposed  the  admisricn  of  tsiiitirtniifa  and  ^eus  to  tlie 
enjoyment  of  equal  i^ts.  We  nsannt  gisnameie  lively 
pictureof  tbe  etate ef  partiei  in  Ae  untismi  ssiwuWIri «^ 
of  tfaeoondBctcCtiie  defgy^attheebmeT  tej«ff  17i^< 
than  Uiat  dnwn  by  M.  Fenens:  ''In  the  aHMn^ 
assemb^tbm  were  not  man  ftan  afcHU  Oiee  hsn^^^ 
rflafiy  upright  men  exempt  &em  psi^  j^iat,  not  bdoi^S 
to  a^y  dab,  wishing  what  was  i%fat|  w«laigitfcri«i«v^ 
sake,  independently  of  the  ii^erait  uf  estesor of  baS^ 
'ahnQW  veady  to  embrace  the 
ficial  proposal,  no  matter  from  what  a^ 
whomit  was  supported.  These  weM^aflnwovtiiT^^;'^ 
kmoanUe  functicii  to  which  tlwy  bad  bssn  csM  vi^> 
made  the  few  good  laws  that  pcooeedad  from  lbs  onarti^^' 
aoBombiy;  it  was  tbey  whoprCTWrtwidalilte  uMsdarf  whi^a 
was  not  done  by  it.  As  £or  tiM  nofalm  and  i^et&M 
aimed  only  to  dissolve  the  assembly,  to  throw  diBcrh£^  ^^ 
its  operations;  instead  of  opposing  mischievous  ineadort^T 
they  manifested  an  indifftrence  on  this  pwnt  which  i*=  '^^^^'^ 
ceivabie.     When  the  president  stated  the  question  tkj 
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qukttd  tiie  haU,  invitisg  the  deputies  of  their  party  to 

follow  them;  or,  if  they  steyed,  they  oftlied  out  to  them  to 

take  no  part  in  theiiiMiilifrfttioiu    The  cfaibfaistfl)  fiunodng 

throHgh  this  dopdtetiMi  of  duty  a  minority  of  the  assemUy , 

carried  every  resoltitioiL  tiiat  they  pteaaed.    The  btshops  and 

JMUes,  firmly  befienng  that  the  new  ovder  of  thinigs  would 

net  hiat,  haateaed^  with  a  sort  of  impukieBice  aa  ii'detenaiaed 

to  aeedeiate  both  the  nan.  of  the  monaachy  and  their 

own.     Witii  this  BBnaeieaa  condact  they  coaalmnad    an 

inauUing  diadiin,  both  of  the  aaumhly  and  the  people 

who  attended  the  iittings.      IJwtead  oi  listeniBg^  they 

laughed  and  talked  ahrad,  tiiaa  confirming  the  people  in  the 

trnfanranible  opinioii  which  id  had  coneeiTed  of  them ;  and, 

ins4»ad  of  atriyiag  to  reeavav  ite  oonfidmoe  and  esteem,  they 

strove  only  to  gam  ita  haitied  and  contempts    All  these 

foQieB  aiaee  solely  firom  the  mmtaken  m>tioBa  of  ikt  fanhops 

and  nobles,  who  could  not  peisaade  themaelveB  that  the 

revohitkm  had  long*  be^  eifeoted  in  the  opinion  and  in  the 

heart  «f  every  fVenchmaii.    By  this  impoMtae  obstiBaey 

they  ftveed  the  revohttaanista  beyond  the  goal  which  they 

had  eel  up  to  theosdlvta    The  noblea  and  bsabops  then 

exdaimedagaiast tyranjuy  and  inrjnsitke.    They  talked  of  the 

antiquity  and  legitimacy  of  their  rights  to  men  who  had 

sapped  Ihe  irandatioB  of  all  zighte.'* 

]S<xr  w«ra  their  enrtiona  confined  to  the  aasemhly  out  of 
doors,  hot  tiirei^hoiit  tim  yrhokd  of  the  kingdom  ikey  mam- 
tained  the  krreterate  of^Msilioa.  The  Breton  Chzb,  which,  at 
tiie  timetiiat  the  king  and  the  assembly  had  removed  to  Paris, 
had  taken  possession  oi  the  great  haU  of  the  convent  of  the 
Jaedbtns,  is  the  Rne  St.  Honoi^  and  there  assomed  the 
name  of  the  *'  Jacobin  Ckh,^*  wm  in  renewed  activity,  and 
took  evay  advantage  of  the  schism  betwixt  the  popidar 
deputies  and  tiie  cleigy  and  noblesae  in  the  acBCBibly.  By 
this  division,  and  their  own  daring,  they  soon  sobjectcd  the 
assembly  to  the  clnb,  to  the  Pahus  Boyal,  and  to  tiie  mob. 
The  mob  Ibnnd  thathaving  the  king  in  thek  keeping  did  not 
produce  any  incrsaoe  of  bread,  and  they  continued  as  turbu- 
lent  as  ever.  The  dhnontented  nobles  and  elergy  fomented 
the  diBoontont  oi  tile  people.  The  officers  of  the  army,  who 
belonged  to  the  anstoeracy,  were  essily  infiuenoed,  and 
violent  qiianek  to<^  place  betwixt  them  and  the  soldiers 
who  belonged  to  the  people;  and  the  soldiea  fireqnently 
gave  up  the  offioam  to  the  mob,  who  murdered  them.  In 
the  provinces  the  leaven  of  priestly  andarifltocratic  influence 
produced  demoq/stratioBS  in  tlie  parliaments  agftinst  the 
national  assembly.  Such  was  the  case  at  Rouen,  l^antes, 
Rennes,  Metz,  and  other  phices.  Tl^y  deplored  the  rain  of 
the  ancient  monarchy,  the  restraint  pnt  upon  the  king,  and 
the  riolatjon  of  the  ancient  laws.  The  king  appeased  to 
favomr  thia  policy.  The  qttcen  oom^dained  that  the  king 
was  not  free,  and  that  the  hle-guards  were  sent  awi^  firom 
their  proper  duty,  and  that  that  wae  done  by  the  national 
gUATds.  La  Fayette  promised  that  the  hfe-goards  should 
be  restored,  and  procured  an  order  from  the  municipality  for 
this  purpose ;  but  the  king  would  not  have  the  life-guards 
back,  lest,  as  he  said,  they  should  be  murdered ;  but,  un- 
doubtedly, from  the  true  reason,  that  he  wished  to  appear  a 
captive. 

The  natkmad  assembly  having  laid  their  hands  on  the 
enormons  church    property,  thought  they   thould   easily 


dispose  of  it ;  but  this  was  not  the  ease.     Proba*>ly ,  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  everythiDg,    capitahats   thouglit   there 
might  yet  be  some  reverse  turn  of  the  whcd,  and  that  the 
church  might  again  reclaim  its  own.     At  all  eve»ls,  these 
were  few  puichasen ;  but  the  greater  part  oi  those  who 
&mied  the  church  knds  were  both  indisposed  to  purchase 
it,  or  to  pay  rent  for  it.     ProbaUy,  like  the  capiialBta  at 
hkxge,  th^  feared  that  if  thcor  paid  the  reut  to  tiie  aasembly, 
the  church  might  ere  kng  be  in  a  position  to  demand  it  a 
second  time.    Under  these  okoumstanoes,  the  mu&ieipaUty 
of  Paiia  ventured  t»  bid  for  kqpe  quantities  of  theas  diuitsh 
lands.    They  had  themadvea  but  small  funds,  but   th^ 
issued  paper  money  in  payment,  to  be  redeenaed  when  they 
should  s^  the  lands.    Provincial  municipahtiies  took  the 
hint,  and  purchased  in  like  manner,  paying  by  local  notes, 
which  government  circulated  in  payment  of  di-mflinds  upon 
it — these  demands  far  the  coming  year  amonating  to  four 
himdred  millioDs  of  livres.    The  government,  also  taking 
this  hint,  issued  national  notes,  called  asaignats.    Th<^ 
struck  off  assignats  to  the  required  sum  for  the  year  1790, 
some  four  hundred  millions  of  Mvies,  and  made  the  church 
{MToperty  security  for  the  refayment.    Thna  the  setsuie  ef 
the  churdi  property  introduced  the  famous  assignats.    The 
abb^  Maury,  the  determined  uid  eloquent  champion  of  the 
diuroh,  made  a  violent  resistance  to  this  measure,  but  in 
vain.    The  only-effbct  was  to  make  him  so  obnoxious  to  the 
popukce,  that  he  waa  obliged  to  carry  loaded  pistols  when<- 
ever  he  appeared  al»oad  for  self-defence,  and,  indeed,  many 
oi  tte  anti-popular  membera  of  the  aasemhly  did  the  same. 

Under  such  cireuaistaBces 'ek)sed  the  year  1789.  The 
intense  excitement  which  the  rapid  course  of  these  French 
events  had  produced  in  England  had  nearly  superseded 
all  oth^  topics  of  interest.  At  first,  there  was  an  almost 
universal  jubilation  over  this  wonderful  revolution.  The 
dreadful  state  of  misery  and  oppression  to  which  France  had 
been  reduced ;  the  fearful  exactions ;  the  system  of  popular 
ignorance  maintained  by  priestcraft ;  the  abominable  feudal 
insolence;'  the  abuse  of  kttrea  de  cachet;  and  the  internal 
obstructions  of  customs  and  barriers  betwixt  one  province 
and  another,  made  every  friend  of  freedom  desirous  of  seeing 
all  these  swept  away.  The  early  progress  of  thoir  dee- 
tructiou  was  hailed  with  enthnsiasm  in  England.  Even  the 
retired  and  timid  poet,  Cowper,  sang  a  triumphal  note  on 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille ;  but  soon  the  bloody  fury  of  the 
populace,  and  the  domineering  character  of  the  assembly, 
which  did  not  deign  to  stop  at  the  proper  constitutional 
limits,  began  to  create  distrust  and  alarm.  Amongst  the 
first  to  perceive  and  to  denounce  this  work  a£  anarchy  rather 
than  of  reform,  was  Burke.  In  common  with  Fox,  and  Pitt, 
and  many  other  statesmen,  he  had  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  the 
corrupt  government  of  France ;  but  he  soon  began  to  perceive 
that  the  people  were  displaying  the  same  ferocious  character 
as  in  all  their  former  outbreaks.  ^  ^  If, "  he  wi^te  to  M.  Menon- 
ville,  a  moderate  member  of  the  assembly,  "  any  of  these 
horrid  deeds  were  the  acts  of  the  rulers,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  armed  people  under  such  rulers  ?  But  if  there  be  no 
rulers  in  reality,  and  the  chie&  are  driven  before  the  pec^le 
rather  than  1^  them ;  and  if  the  armed  corps  are  com- 
posed of  men  who  have  no  fixed  principle  of  obedience,  and 
are  moved  only  by  the  prevalence  of  some  general  inclin* 
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ation,  who  can  repute  liimself  safe  amongst  a  people  bo 
furious  and  so  senseless  ?  "  As  he  continued  to  gaze,  he  was 
compelled  to  confess  that  he  saw  no  great  and  wise  principles 
of  legislation  displayed  by  the  assembly ;  but  that  it  went  on 
destroying  without  knowing  how  to  rebuild  in  a  manner  likely 
to  last,  or  to  work  any  one  any'good.  The  whole  of  the  con- 
stitution-making, which  annihilated  the  royal  power,  -^hich 
erected  no  second  chamber,  but  absorbed  all  authority  into 
the  assembly,  a  mixed  and  heterogeneous  body,  he  declared  to 
be  a  bungling  and  monstrous  performance.  On  theother  hand, 
Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Priestley,  and  numbers  of  equally  enthusiastic 
Sden,  saw  nothing  but  what  was  animating  in  the  progress  of 
the  French  rerolution,  "  The  Revolution  Society,"  including 
^many  of  the  highest  names  of  the  whig  aristocracy,  which 
-was  accustomed  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  November,  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  William  III.,  and  the 
English  revolution  of  1688,  this  year  presented  a  glowing 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  French  national  assembly, 
which  was  carried  over  by  lord  Stanhope  and  Dr.  Price. 
Of  course,  they  and  the  address  were  received  with  great 
acclamation  by  the  assembly.  The  admiration  of  the  French 
revolution  spread  over  this  country.  Clubs  were  established, 
both  in  London  and  in  the  country,  in  sympathy  with  it,  and 
the  press  became  very  Gallican  and  republican  in  its  tone,  and 
there  was  much  corresponding  with  admirers  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  France,  especially  with  Thomas  Paine,  who  had  now 
transferred  himself  from  America  to  this  new  scene  of  the 
proclaimed  "  Rights  of  Man,"  with  a  political  fanatic  des- 
tined to  acquire  considerable  attention,  calling  himself  Ana- 
charsis  Clootz,  the  orator  of  mankind,  a  Mr.  Christie,  and 
others. 

We  must  open  the  year  1790  by  reverting  to  the  aflfairs  of 
England,  and  of  other  countries  having  an  influence  on 
English  interests.  The  parliament  met  on  the  21st  of 
January ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  address 
in  the  commons.  Fox  took  the  opportunity  to  laud  the 
French  revolution,  and  especially  the  soldiers  for  destroying 
the  government  which  had  raised  them,  and  which  they  had 
sworn  to  obey.  Burke,  in  reply,  whilst  paying  the  highest 
compliments  to  the  genius  of  Fox,  and  expressing  the  value 
which  he  placed  on  his  friendship,  endeavoured  to  guard  the 
house  and  cdbntry  against  the  pernicious  consequences  of  such 
an  admiration  as  had  been  expressed  by  Fox.  He  declared  the 
conduct  of  the  troops  disgraceful ;  for,  instead  of  betraying 
the  government,  they  ought  to  have  defended  it  so  &r  as  to 
allow  of  its  yielding  the  necessary  reforms.  But  the  so- 
called  reforms  in  France,  he  said,  were  a  disgrace  to  the 
nation.  They  had,  instead  of  limiting  each  branch  of  the 
government  for  the  general  good,  and  for  rational  liberty, 
destroyed  all  the  balances  and  counterpoises  which  gave  the 
state  steadiness  and  security.  They  had  pulled  down  all 
things  into  an  incongruous  and  ill-digested  mass ;  they  had 
concocted  a  digest  of  anarchy  called  the  Rights  of  Man,  which 
would  disgrace  a  schoolboy ;  and  had  laid  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  property  by  confiscating  that  of  the  church.  To 
compare  that  revolution  with  our  glorious  one  of  1688,  he 
said  was  next  to  blasphemy.  They  were  diametrically 
opposed.  Ours  preserved  the  constitution  and  got  rid  of  an 
arbitrary  monarch;  theirs  destroyed  the  constitution,  and 
kept  a  monarch  who  was  willing  to  concede  reforms,  but  who 


was  left  helpless.  Fox  replied  that  he  had  been  miatakeu  bj 
his  most  venerated  and  estimable  friend ;  that  he  was  do 
friend  to  anarchy,  and  lamenteAKhe  cruelties  that  bad 
been  practised  in  France,  but  he  considered  them  the 
natural  result  of  the  long  and  terrible  despotism  which  hd 
produced  the  convulsion,  and  that  he  had  the  firmest  hopfs 
that  the  French  would  yet  complete  their  constitution  wiC 
wisdom  and  fnoderation.  Here  the  matter  might  have 
ended,  but  Sheridan  rose  and  uttered  a  grand  but  ill- 
considered  euloguim  on  the  French  revolution,  and  charge! 
Burke  with  being  an  advocate  of  despotism.  Burke  highly 
resented  this;  he  made  a  severe  reply  to  Sheridan;  and, 
instead  of  the  benefits  which  he  prognosticated,  Burke,  witL 
a  deeper  sagacity,  declared  that  the  issue  of  that  rerolatioa 
would  be  not  only  civil  war,  but  many  other  wars. 

The  whig  party  were  in  the  greatest  consternation  at  tiii^ 
sudden  disruption  of  the  union  of  the  heads  of  their  part;. 
A  meeting  was  held  on  the  night  of  the  Uth,  at  Burlington 
House,  which  did  not  separate  till  three  o^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  result  did  not  appear  to  have  been  very  satis&ctorj, 
and  the  fears  of  the  whigs  were  greatly  augmented  by  fiod- 
ing  Pitt,  who  had  hitherto  praised  the  revolution,  nor 
express  the  great  obligations  of  the  country  to  Mr.  Barb, 
for  the  able  warning  which  he  had  given  against  rerolutioD- 
ary  principles.  The  king  noade  no  secret  of  his  abhorreoce 
of  those  principles.  He  considered  the  French  reroktion  ^ 
the  direct  result  of  the  American  one ;  and,  having  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  himself  erred  by  too  much  coa- 
cession,  he  now  censured  the  concessions  of  Louis  XYL, » 
fraught  with  certain  calamity.  All  this  boded  a  decideJ 
resbtance  to  the  spirit  of  reform  at  home.  There  was  t 
new  schism  amongst  the  organs  of  the  press.  Manjof  tbe 
newspapers  still  fostered  in  their  columns  the  wildest  h^pesof 
universal  advantage  to  the  cause  of  liberty  from  the  Frenci 
revolution ;  but  others  adopted  the  opinions  and  riews  of 
Burke— and  no  few  of  the  whig  and  Foxite  papers  were  o| 
this  class.  The  effect  of  the  alarm  at  the  wild  conduct  of 
the  French  was  speedily  seen  in  the  refusal  to  conaduriii^ 
repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  act,  which  was  broogfe- 
forward  by  Fox,  on  behalf  of  the  dissenters,  and  a  motion  for 
parliamentary  reform,  introduced  by  Mr,  Flood.  Bolt 
were  strongly  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  not  tlie 
time  to  make  any  changes  whilst  so  riotous  a  spirit  of  change 
was  near  us,  and  was  so  warmly  admired  by  many  of  ^ 
own  pe5ple.  Both  motions  were  rejected  by  W 
majorities. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  m 
fifty-four  against  twenty-eight,  the  salary  of  the  speaker  o 
the  house  of  commons  was  raised  from  about  three  thousan' 
pounds,  which  it  had  hitherto  been,  through  allowance  a^^ 
fees,  to  six  thousand  pounds— a  very  handsome  income  w* 
sitting  on  a  chair,  and  crying  "order !  order!"  occasionallj- 
especially  as,  besides  this,  the  speaker,  was,  as  a  matter  o^ 
custom,  presented,  on  the  commencement  of  a  new  parw* 
ment,  with  one  thousand  pounds  for  isquipment-money,  t*-' 


thousand  ounces  of  plate,  and  also  annually  one 


hundr<>i 


pounds  for  stationery,  and  two  hogsheads  of  claret.  Adiiui? 
ton,  the  son  of  Chatham's  physician,  who  was  now  epea^^- 
expressed  himself  as  particularly  gratified,  as  wdl  he  m^ 
On  the  3l8t  of  March  Dundas  introduced  the  h^ 
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budget,  and  drew  one  of  those  ineMBant  roee-hued  pictures 
of  Indian  finanoe  and  Indian  prosperitj  wldeh  this  comitrj 
oontinaed  to  recehe,  i^l^^.o^  ^  warning  and  all  demon - 
strations  to  the  eontrary^,  tffi  it  waa  the  other  day  com- 
pelled to  take  the  govemnenl  frem  the  eon^ny,  and  with 
it  a  tremendoma  iDS«neetM»,  and  a  debt  of  Berrenisy  millionfl 
sterling ! 

DondaBdeoIaied  that  we  hadnawBoriral  in  India,  native 
or  fofeign,  that  we  need  in  the  leavt  fear,  thou^  at  the 
yery  time  Tippoo  Sailt  was  fbrmnig  a  freefa  leagoe  wilh  the 
Fr^ch,  and  was  detennned,  if  peoiaile,  to  root  the  English 
oiiit  of  India.  Be  deanrifoed  the  ftnanecB  as  in  the  moet 
flonriahing  condition,  and  niemd  to  a  letter  of  Lord 
CorawaDiss  the  governor,  Hjtkg  on  the  taMe^  £ar  a  premise 
of  the  utaioat  peace  and  pMspcrity.  Hieing  in  hi«  hnagin- 
ative  flightt,  he  deedared  Idiat  Engiand  had,  aeooidhkg  to 
erery  appearanee^  a  k»g  carosr  of  peaee  and  proBperity  be- 
ibre  her.  Never  werepropheeisa  of  peace,  either  in  India  er 
in  Europe,  e^per  mora  empty-  and  fhlse.  Franeia  rose  and 
tdd  a  diffineut  story^.  He  de^ured  that  the  atateaBentB  of 
Dnndw  were  a  meet  impudeni  impeatme ;  that  tiiere  wae, 
in  fact,  no  mootff  Mtwm  froaa  India ;  thai  the  eompany 
was  increasing  Ha  ddbt  ia|»dlj,  which,  nttiraately,  wmM, 
&I1  upon  Enghnd^a  grcai  troth;  that  the  letter  of 
ComwalliB  spoke  only  of  hiyMscf  thaftiinfe ;  hot  deaonbed 
the  present  state  ol  Bengal  as  Most  ndnevs. 

Thk  floviah  of  trampets  by  the  eMef  eoaasnisBMBer  of  the 

board  of  control  WMsaeeeededbgF  a  simikr  one  froea  Pitt,  aa 

it  regarded  the  general  «flhh»of  tka  kingdoss.    He  eongrata- 

lated  the  coontiy  oti  Hbe  ihoithat,  so  fer  from  the  American 

war  having  x^jiired  tiU  trade  er  the  power  ef  Sn^and,  the 

fact  wasi,  that  em  shipphqt  ^"wi  ineroand  coDiideraM;y  nure 

than  one-third  since  1773,  and  we  had  been  continnaBy 

gaining  strength  even  dnnaig  th^  American  war,  and  had 

relieved  onzBelvea  of  a  load  of  CKpense  alwaya  ineonred  by^ 

the  government  of  the  stotesL    This  was  aa  adnvaUe  aign* 

ment  lor  declaring  alL  our  aahwiinn  iadapendenli^  if  it  msanA 

aiiyihing;  but  Pitt  went  en  asecndng,  and  eves  sor^ 

pwing  Dondaa  in  tba  psQgnoakieatioaa  of  a  Img  peaee. 

What  sneh  ministerial  spoechin  are  werth,  was  abown  on  tho 

5th  of  Idax,  only  amoaith  and  five  dayarinee  the  prophecy 

of  Dondaa,  and  not  three  weeks  since  )hs  own  prephsoyv  by 

Pitt  announcing  that  the  peaea  was  already  dist«rhed  with 

Spain.    Itri4[ypeared  that  the  high  pricea  obtained  hf  the 

crews  of  captain  CookV  sfai|»,  the  Diseovseryaad  SnolstHiB, 

at  Canton,  on  his  eiploring  voyages  in  the  sooth  seM,  fnr 

the  iU-seleoted,  half-wcm  fun  hre«:^§^  ftom  the  nortifc-weBt 

coast  of  America,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  adyentarers 

under  the  direct  proteotioft  of  the  East  India  oompon J.   Mr. 

Meare,  who  had  been  a  Hevtenant  ioa  the  royal  navy,  and  a 

Mr.  Tippin,  were  sent  out  in  command  each  of  a  yesMk 

Tippin  was  wrecked  on  theeoaat  of  Kamtsehatka ;  bnt  Mean 

reached  Prince  WilUam^a  Sound,  and  wintered  there,  epen- 

iiig  a  good  trade  with  the  nativea.    In  the  qpiing  of  1788, 

be  discovered  Nootka  Somid,  a  fine  bay  on  the  west  ride  of 

a  small  ishmd  aa  the  west  ooast  cf  Yancourver's  Isknd. 

There  he  formed  a  aettkasent,  making  a  bargain  with  the 

chief  fi}r  it.    He  went  to  Canton  witii  fhra,  and  was  open- 

io^f  a  fine  trade^  when  the  Spaniards  came  down  on  the 

Bcrttlement^  seized  fonr  Britidi  vessels^  bat  permitted  two- 


United  States'  yeeseh  to  remain  nnmolested.  The  English 
crew  were  partly  shipped  in  one  of  the  American  veesels  to 
China,  and  partly  snffered  to  depart  in  one  of  their  own 
ships,  alter  it  had  been  plundered.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander then  settled  himself  in  the  new  colony,  and  Spain 
set  np  a  general  dohn  to  all  coasts  and  islands,  and  the 
whole  Pacific  as  fiv  as  China. 

Pftt,  on  tile  daj  mentioned,  announced  these  facts,  and 
declared  that  his  nugesty  had  demanded  satisfaction  fix)m 
the  court  of  %Md&  Ibr  the  hMoIl  to  our  flag,  and  for  the 
asnrpatioD  of  eat  setttomenl ;  bnt  that  considerable 
ormamentB  were  making  in  the  ports  of  Spain.  He  called 
upon  the  howe  to  ad^nes  his  majesty,  imploring  him  to 
take  aU  necesBsay  measnrea  for  the  vijMlication  of  our  honour 
and  onr  rights.  Fox  naturally  expressed  his  surprise  at  this 
auKHmcenent,  alter  the  high  oawiances  of  such  profound 
pvoepects  of  peaee  little  more  than  a  Ibrtnight  before.  He, 
moreover,  asserted^  that  not  only  were  the  ministers  fully 
aware  of  afi  these  circvmstanees  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  premier  made  these  statemeDts^  but  that  he  had  hhneelf 
been  aware  of  them  a  coMiderable  time  before  that.  Pitt 
endeavoured  to  ezplain  that  o^  the  eiremnstances  vr&ee  not 
known  when  he  proftmed  such  eenfidenee  in  peace;  but 
these  assertioBs  wore  clearly  as  littie  true  as  the  former, 
ibr  the  Bngfiah  govemmeaft  had  reeetred  information  f^om 
the  Spanish  govemmeBt  itsetf,  so  early  ae  ffte  lOe^  of  the 
jMn0Ma«&  F^ibrwmn^.  NotwitlatHHilIng,  the  house  supported 
the  government  warmly  in  its  determination  to  resist  the 
enonsous  daiHoa  el  j^ndn,  aoii  to  oomp^  her  to  make 
BOtiBfiietion.  I^vd  Howe  wan  desned  to  haTe  a  fleet  in 
rsadlnesBv  and  the  ^^amah  oovrt  having  taken  a  high  tone 
to  Mr.  Meny,  our  miniBttr  at  Machid,  Mr.  Fitsherbert  was 
dispatched  thither  aa  owr  ploBapetewtiary.  He  arrived  at 
Madrid  in  tiie  beginning  of  Jane.  At  first,  the  Spaniril 
eovrt  were  very  high,  and  appMed  to  France  for  coopera- 
tion^ aceerdfaig  to  treaty ;  Itmk  France,*  in  the  throes  of  the 
revoMien,  had  no  money  tO'  spend  insn(^  armaments,  and, 
on  aseoml  thooghta^  Spain  dheaded  introducing  French 
vemlutionary  si^rs  amongst  thev  own.  They  soon, 
tiMre^NPe,  lowered  their  tonei;  agreed  to  surrender  Nootka 
Sooad,  make  Ml  ooaqpenntion  for  aM  damages,  and 
consented  that  Britiih  sul^eda  should  oontinne  their 
fiaheriee  in  the  SlNith  Seas,  aad  make  settlements  on  any 
coaets  not  abeady  ooeopied.  Cbptain  Yanoouver,  who  had 
hesB  with  Cook  aa  a  nndshipmaa  in  his  second,  and  third, 
and  last  voyages,  being  presewt  sA  his  tragical  death,  was 
ssnt  o«t  in  the  fi^owing  year,  to  see  that  the  settlement  of 
Nootka  Sound  was  dufy  sotrendered  to  England.  He  saw 
this  done,  the  Spanish  commaodBr,  Quadra,  beharing  in  a 
very  friendly  manner;  and  he  proceeded  then,  during  the 
yean  1792  and  1798,  to  make  many  and  aoovrate  surreys 
of  akm  western  coasts  of  North  and  South  America,  in 
which  the  Spaniards  gave  him.  every  asristance.  The 
English  took  formal  possesBion  not  only  of  Nootka  Sound, 
but  of  the  fine  island  oalled  after  Yaneower,  which  is  oi 
equal  extent  with  Ireland,  and  now  become  of  such  import* 
ance  from  the  discovery  of  geld  in  the  neighbouring 
territofy  of  New  Columbia.  Pitt  was  highly  complimented 
for  hia  firmness  and  ability  in  the  management  of  this 
business,  though  both  the  ministers  and  the  people  at  large 
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regarded  the  aasertion  of  oar  rights  rather  as  a  matter 
of  national  honour  than  of  territorial  and  mercantile  advan- 
tage. Time  has  shown  that  it  is  far  more  important  in 
these  latter  respects  than  any  of  the  actors  in  the  dispute 
knew. 

Wliilst  the  negotiations  on  this  subject  were  in  progress, 
the  house  of  commons  passed  a  bUl,  confirming  the  grant 
made  by  the  king  of  a  pension  of  one  thousand  pdunds 
a-year,  for  twenty-one  years,  on  Dr.  Willis,  for  his  attend- 
ance on  the  king  during  his  derangement.  During  the 
same  period,  too,  Wilberforoe,  on  the  27th  of  January,  had 
obtained  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  slare  trade. 
Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  theanti-slayery  committees,  both 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  were  labouring  with  inde- 
&tigable  industry  in  collecting  and  diffusing  information  on 
this  subject.  The  committee  of  the  commons  found  strong 
opposition  even  in  the  house,  and,  on  the  2drd  of  April, 
lord  Penrhyn  moved  that  no  further  evidence  should  be 
heard  by  the  committee ;  but  this  was  overruled,  and  the 
faeanng  of  evidence  continued  through  the  seeeion,  though 
no  further  debate  took  place  on  the  question. 

The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  was  still  dragging  its  slow 
length  along  in  Westminster  Hall.  On  the  16th  of 
February,  which  was  ihe  fifiy-fifih  sitting  of  the  court,  Mr. 
Anstruther  went  through  the  chai^  respecting  the  corrupt 
receipt  of  presents.  Disputes  immediately  arose  about  the 
evidence  proper  to  be  admitted ;  the  lords,  as  usual,  retired 
to  consult,  and  the  counsel  for  Hastings  threw  in  all  the 
obstructions  that  they  could,  reading,  at  full  length, 
enormous  documents,  and  cavilHng  at  every  step.  Burke, 
who  saw,  as  everybody  else  did,  that  they  were  resolved  on 
tiring  everybody  out,  and  quashing  the  trial,  complained,  on 
the  11th  of  May,  to  the  house  of  commons.  He  "  proposed 
that  the  house  i^ould  take  into  its  consideration  the  interrup- 
tions occasioned  by  the  lords ;  and  should  also  authorise  the 
.managers  to.  insist  only  on  such  charges  as  should  bring  the 
atrial  speedily  to  an  end.**  Major  Scott,  Hastings'  unblush- 
ing cham|Aon,  published  a  letter  in  a  newspaper,  charging 
all  the  delays  on  the  managers.  This  was  taken  up  as  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  and  Scott  was 
called  to  stand  up  in  his  place,  and  receive  a  reprimand 
from  Pitt;  which  was  done.  Burke  complained  of  the 
bribery,  both  of  the  press  and  of  individuals,  by.  Hastings, 
to  blacken  the  charactera  of  the  managers,  and  get  rid  of  the 
prosecution.  He  declared  that  not  lees  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds  had  been  spent  on  the  pren  by  Hastings  for  these 
purposes ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  major  Scott  himself 
had  received  from  him  another  twenty  thousand  pounds  for 
his  bullying  the  managers,  both  in  parliament  and  in  the 
newspapers.  Such  were  the  infamous  means  by  wluch 
Hastings  sought  to  avoid  a  fair  verdict  on  his  crimes,  and 
so  effectual  were  they,  that  the  court  never  got,  this  session, 
fiuther  than  the  charge  by  Anstruther,  and  its  summing  up 
by  Fox  on  the  7th  and  9th  of  June.  There  were  only 
thirteen  days  occupied  in  the  trial  during  this  session  of 
parliament,  and  the  court  then  adjourned  to  the  first 
Tuesday  in  the  next  session.  On  Thursday,  the  10th  of 
June,  parliament  was  acyoumed  by  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  in  which  no  mention  whatever  was  made  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  France. 


In  Ireland,  the  influence  of  the  free  notions  of  France  vas 
already  become  broadly  manifest,  and  though  it  proceeded 
to  no  unconstitutional  act,  it  wonderfully  invigorated  tk 
resentment  of  the  Irish  against  corruptions  of  govemmeni 
These  truly  demanded  reprehension  and  reform ;  but  the 
government  of  Pitt  was  strong,  and  set  both  Ireland  aad 
reform  at  defiance.  The  marquis  of  Buckingham,  the 
lord-lieutenant,  was  recall^,  because  he  had  not  been  aUe 
to  repress  the  movement  in  the  Irish  parliament  on  the 
regency  question.  The  earl  of  Westmoreland  was  sent  in 
his  place ;  but  the  parliainent  still  showed  its.  resentment  a 
strongly  as  ever,  and  proceeded  to. delve  vigorously  into  the 
sink  of  government  corruption,  and  demand  nomerooB 
corrections  of  abuses.  Direct  motions  on  the  subject  were 
made  in  both  houses ;  in  the  peers  by  lord  Fortarlingtoo,  in 
the  commons  by  Grattan,  and,  in  truth,  the  nctinisteriil 
abuses  of  the  Irish  government  were  disgraceful.  Grattan, 
on  the  1st  of  February,  pointed  out  the  increased  nmnberof 
commissioners  of  revenue,  and  moved  that. his  mt^tjbe 
addressed  to  inquire  by  whose  advice  this  was.  Neit 
the  increase  of  the  pension-list  came  under  discuBsion;  then 
the  granting  of  no  less  than  fourteen  government  oic^ 
recently  to  members  of  the  Irish  commons.  Lastly,  was 
noticed  the  paltry  withdrawal  of  lord  Strangford's  pension 
of  four  hundr^  pounds,  which  had  been  granted  him  at  tha 
request  of  the  Irish  house  of  lords,  in  consequence  of  his 
small  inconle,  because  he  had  voted  against  ministeis  on 
the  regency  bill,  at .  the  iaame  time  that  there  were  numbeis 
of  men  who  were  not  Irishmen,  and  had  never  done  anything 
for  Ireland  or  any  other  country,  saddled  on  the  W 
revenue  in  a  variety  of  sinecure  posts  and  pensions.  All 
these  motions,  however,  were  rejected  by  large  mmisteri*! 
majorities.  .<  > 

Before  returning  to  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution 
—the  most  momentous  of  all  modern  events— we  mnst  pas 
a  hasty  glance  over  the  aflEairs  of  tne  Netherlands  and  the 
north  of  Europe.  On  the  accession  of  Leopold,  the  brother 
of  Joseph,  a  sweeping  change  was  made  in  Austarian  poli^^J 
Leopold  had  ruled  his  dominions,  as  grand  duke  of  Tuscany. 
with  remarkable  wisdom  and  benevol^6e.  He  had  intro- 
duced many  admirable  reforms,  and  had .  abolished  the 
punishment  of  death— a  grand  example  to  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  and  proved  to  be  as  sound  as  it  was  striking  by 
i<»  results.  He  now  made  haste  to  aasure  the  Netherlands™ 
that  all  theu:  grievances  should  be  redressed,  and  their  old 
charters  and  constitution  restored.  There  had  always  beea 
a  considerable  party  in  favour  of  the  imperial  government, 
and  this  party  was  now  greatly  inof^ased  by  these  vise 
assurances,  which  were  relied  on  from  the  known  naagnaw- 
mous  character  of  the  emperor.  A  congress  met  at  ^^^ 
bach  to  endeavour  to  make  a  peace  betwixt  Austria  and  the 
sultan,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  the  mediation  of 
Engknd,  Prussia,  and  Holland.  The  ministers  of  the  three 
powers  who  had  brought  about  this  peade  of  Reichenhach, 
next  guaranteed  to  Leopold  aU  the  possessions  of  Austria  » 
the  Netherlands,  on  condition  that  he  should  J«toreaUt^« 
ancient  privileges  and  constitution.  On  the  other  ban 
the  democratic  party  had  a  congress  of  the  United  Begi^ 
States,  and  this  congress,  infected  hj  the  French  repubh<^ 
principles,  declared  still  for  independence.    Ihey  ^^ 
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iiaving  a  strange  monstrosity  of  a  gOTemment,  combining  ' 
all  the  political  licence  of  France  with  the  most  thorough  { 
priestcraft  of  Rome,  for  there  was,  and  probably  is  now,  no 
country  in  Europe  where  the  populace  was,  and  is,  so  thoroughly  I 
under  the  spell  of  the  catholic  priests.  Another  party  pro-  | 
posed  to  have  the  duke  of  Orleans  as  the  grand  duke  of  • 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  and  Montmorin,  the  French  minister,  \ 
appeared  to  favour  this  scheme,  from  a  desire  to  rid  Paris  f 
of  his  presence.    'WTien  the  duke  was  banished,  and  came  to  : 


Dumouriez,  Vandemoot  and  Vaneupen,  the  leaders  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  appeared  regular  adventurers  anr! 
impostors,  most  grossly  imposing  on  the  people ;  the  people 
to  be  most  grossly  ignorant  and  bigoted;  and  the  army, 
though  full  of  courage,  yet  destitute  of  good  officers,  money, 
clothing,  and  discipline.  Dumouriez,  therefore,  shrewdly 
concluded  that  France  had  better  make  no  present  engage- 
ments with  the  Belgian  reformers,  but  leave  the  destinies  of 
the  country  to  be  decided  by  the  congress  at  Reichenbach, 


TIBW  IN  THX  BALKAKS. 


England,  this  scheme  fell  to  pieces,  and  La  Fayette  and 
^lontmorin  reverted  to  the  idea  of  a  republic  in  the  Nether- 
lands, which  should  form  a  barrier  betwixt  Austria  and 
France,  in  case  that  Austria  should  attempt  to  invade  France 
and  crush  the  revolution,  as  appeared  probable.  Dumouriez 
-was  sent  to  Brussels  to  inquire  into  the  real  state  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  the  Belgians  had  sent  deputies  to  Paris  to 
make  certain  overtures.  The  result  of  Dumouriez's  inquiries 
X7SLS  so  extremely  unfavourable  that  the  French  government 
gsLve  up  all   idea  of  meddling  in  Netherlaud  affairs.    To 


where  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Prussian  ministers  had 
guaranteed  the  restoration  of  the  government  to  Leopold, 
on  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  institutions. 

The  Pitt  ministry  continued  to  display  a  most  blind  and 
selfish  policy  as  regarded  the  encroachments  of  Russia  on 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  undisguised  policy  of  Catherine 
was  to  press  on  her  operations  against  Turkey  till  she  had 
planted  herself  in  Constantinople.  No  man  having  the 
least  pretence  to  a  statesmanlike  sagacity  could  be  ignorant 
of  the  calamitous  consequences  of  having  this  semi-barbarous 
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and  ambitiooB  power  thuB  aggrandued  and  extended  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean — from  Siberia  to  Greece ; 
yet  Pitt  continued  as  selfishly  inactive  as  if  there  were  no 
danger  at  all,  and  the  same  hiind  policy  actuated  Holland 
and  Prussia.    The  least  support  given  by  these  powers  at 
this  time  to  Gustavus  of  Sweden  would  have  effectually 
checked  the  Russian  designs  on  the  east,  and  have  raised 
Sweden  into  a  power  capable  of  always  acting  as  a  dead 
weight  on  Russian  aggression.     By  very  little  aid  Gustavus 
would  have  been  afile  to  recover  all  the  territories  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Baltie  which  had  been  wrested  from  Sweden 
by  Russia,  a»d  woold  tbna  have  kept  a  formidaUe  power 
always,  as  H  were,  at  the  very  gates  of  Petersburg.    But 
Gustavus  was  left,  wiUi  his  brave  heart  but  very  circum- 
scribed lorces,  to  contead  with  Russia  alone.     He  kept 
down  his  disafifeeted  noblss  by  cultivating  the  interests  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  maintaiiMd  a  deterraiiied  struggle 
with  Russia.   He  sent  over  the  prince  of  Anhalt  with  a  small 
army  of  aboctt  three  thousand  men  at  so  early  a  season  this 
year  that  the  ground  was  covered  with  ice  and  snow.    The 
prince  poshed  on  boldly  towards  Petersburg,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  strong  forts  and  defences  at  Karnom- 
koski,  012  the  lake  Saiina,  within  two  days'  march  of  that 
capital.    In  April,  they  wore  eoeovaterod  by  ten  thoosaod 
Russians  under  the  command  of  geoeral  Ingektrom,  whom 
they  defeated  after  a  desperate  battle,  leaving  two  thousand 
Russians  dead  on  the  fldld.    But  tfis  prinoe  of  Anhah  was 
killed,  and  the  Swedes  were  sot  abia,  with  such  a  handful 
of  men,  to  advance  on  PefeenlMii^,  which  was  in  fearful 
panic.    But  Gustavus  was  more  taeecssful  at  sea.     He  and 
Ills  brother,  the  duke  of  Sudemaak,  fought  tiie  BoMaaB 
with  a  very  inferior  fotw  of  ships  off  Revel,  and  afterwaids 
off  Srenskastind.    A  conriderabie  aotiiber  of  English  oflfeen 
were  serring   in  the  Swedish  ilsst,  amongst   tiiem    one 
di^tined  to  rise  to  high  cKstinetioo,  Sydney,  afterwards  Sir 
Sydney  Smith.     After  two  days*  sai^pninary  ilght  at  tlM 
latterplace,  Gustairos  beat  the  BiMilan  admiral  Chitschakoff 
so  completely  tint  he  took  foorlhoosaad  prisoneia,  destroyed 
several  of  the  largest  Russiaii  ships,  and  took  or  sitok  forty-flve 
galloyi.    Cath«rhie  was  now  glad  to  make  peace,  which  was 
concluded  at  Wank,  near  the  river  Kymen,  but  with  very 
difTcreat  remits  to  what  would  have  been  obtained  had 
Gustavus  found  tibal  Mtf^poit  which  it  was  the  obvious 
interest  of  the  whole  civiliseA  world  to  aflbfd  him.     He 
agreed  that  each  power  sboiild  Ktein  whal  it  posMflsed 
before  the  war,  thus  conferring  on  Ronia  tbi  prodnoes  torn 
from  Sweden.     Gustavus  complained  bittflrly  of  his  treat- 
ment, and  with  great  cause. 

During  this  campaign,  Catherine  had  made  great  progress 
in  her  road  to  Constantinople.  Suvaroff  had  reduced 
Israael,  a  remarkably  strong  place,  which  was  the  key  of 
the  lower  Danube,  and  the  only  obstruction  of  any  import- 
ance to  the  Russian  advance  to  the  Balkan  mountains  and 
to  Constantinople.  This  city  had  been  taken  by  storm, 
after  a  most  desperate  defence,  on  the  25th  of  December, 
and  when,  with  a  little  more  resistance,  the  Russians  would 
have  been  compelled  to  quit  the  field  by  the  severity  of  the 
season.  The  carnage  on  this  occasion  was  of  the  most 
frightful  kind.  The  Russians  themselves  lost  neariy  ten 
thousand  men,  and  tlie  Turks  thirty  thousand  people— men, 


women,  and  children,  who  were  indiscriminately  butchered 
by  the  orders  of  Suvaroff,  who  said  to  his  soldiers— 
"  Brothers,  no  quarter  to-day,  for  bread  is  scarce.^*  Every 
horror  possible  in  war,  especially  between  bariiarians,  w»& 
perpetrated  by  the  Russian  hordes  in  Ismael,  who  were 
guilty  of  the  most  diabolical  atrocities,  such  as  burning  d 
whole  streets,  mosques,  and  serais.  Suvanxff  sate  down  and 
wrote  in  Russian  rhyme  the  words  quoted  by  lord  Byron  in 
"  Don  Juan,'^  '^  Glory  to  God  and  the  Empress,  Lnnael  is 
ours."  When  Sir  Charles  AVhitworth,  the  British  aml^- 
sador,  next  saw  Catherine,  she  said,  in  allusion  to  some  strong 
ranoDstranees  f^om  England  and  Prussia,  which  took  care 
not  to  go  beyond  remonstrances,  which  were  cheap—*'  Since 
the  king,  your  master,  wishes  to  drive  me  out  of  Petersburg, 
I  hope  he  will  permit  me  to  retire  to  Conatentinople.'' 
That  was  a  bitter  and  an  ominous  speech,  oonid  Pitt,  tLe 
so  much-lauded  minister  of  England,  have  folt  or  per- 
ceived the  real  force  of  it. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1790,  the  agitation 
in  Paris  had  b3come  greater  than  ever.  The  sohiiers  of  th^ 
national  guard  mutinied  for  pay.  They  assembled  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  but  Li 
Fayette,  so  far  from  yielding  to  them,  hastened  to  the  spot 
with  better-affected  troops,  dispaud  them,  bayoneted  othen 
on  the  spot,  and  took  about  two  handled  priaoners.  This 
spirited  conduct  had  the  eSeet  of  cowing  the  mutiDeers  anJ 
their  allies  of  the  rabbfe,  who  cm  variots  occaaiona  of  kte 
had  appeared  with  arms  cooesaled  under  their  eoate,  and  h\  i 
thtu  compelled  the  municipal  anthoriiieB  to  raise  the  red  &ig 
as  the  symbol  of  martial  law.  There  were,  at  the  same 
time,  many  rmnoam  oi  plots  againat  the  wcmbly  and  the 
municipality,  the  sapposed  ringleader  ef  which  was  th.^ 
maiquis  de  Favras.  This  marquk de  Fcvras  had  served  in 
the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  HoHand,  at  the  time  of 
the  insurrection  against  the  stadtfiolder.  He  waa  a  man  c: 
dissipated  habits,  a  gambler,  and  fitU  of  iatrigQea.  TLe 
revolution  had  stopped  his  inoome,  as  it  had  done  that  oi 
tbousandfl  of  his  order.  He  married  the  only  daughter  c: 
the  prince  of  Anhalt-Schaumburg;  bat  his  wife,  it  woul>i 
seem,  waa  a  natural  child,  for  he  had  been  in  Germacy 
endeavouring  to  get  her  legitimatised,  hj  whkh  ahe  woull 
aoquirs  a  handsome  fortune.  He  had  been  first  lientenaii: 
of  Monneor's  guards,  which  gave  hfan  the  mk  ci  colontl 
It  was  now  communicated  to  La  Fayette  and  BaiUy,  by  s 
spy  of  the  name  of  Houdart,  that  Favras  was  plotting  to 
have  them  both  assassinated,  to  carry  off  die  king  to  Teronne. 
for  which  he  had  twelve  hundred  horse  ready.  The  mayor 
ordered  his  arrest,  and  he  was  consigned  to  the  Chatelet  ftc 
trial.  The  Chatelet  had  been  erected  into  a.  court  for  tie 
trial  of  all  causes  arising  out  of  the  revolution.  This  court 
was  conducted  on  more  liberal  principles  than  the  old  <mf^. 
The  accjised  were  allowed  counsel  for  their  defoice,  and  it 
was  proposed  soon  to  introduce  juries.  The  baitm  de 
Besenval  had  been  tried  at  the  Chatelet  for  his  eondtirt  r. 
the  time  of  the  assault  on  the  Bastille,  and  had  been  aoquittK. 
Favras  was  said  to  be  the  secret  agent  in  this  plot  of  bii:'^ 
personages,  and  it  was  stated  that  he  had  rec«ved  mooer 
from  ^lonsieur.  A  letter,  indeed,  was  found  on  Favrm^ 
which  favoured  that  belief.  La  Fayette  showed  this  letter 
to  Monsieur,  who  was  so  greatly  affected  by  it,  that  ht 
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determined  to  go  to  the  Chatelet  and  clear  himself. 
Accordingly,  he  appeared  there,  and  read  a  very  able 
defence,  sappoeed  to  hare  been  -written  by  Mirabean  for 
him.  In  this  Monsieur  declared  that  he  had  been  always 
a  friend  of  the  reyolution,  and  referred  the  judges  to 
his  conduct  throughout  it;  and  these  allegations  were 
apparently  quite  true.  The  gist  of  the  whole  speech  is 
couched  in  jone  remarkable  passage :  ^^  As  to  my  private 
sentiments,  I  shall  speak  of  them  with  confidence  to  my 
fellow-dtizenB.  Ever  since  the  day  that,  in  the  second 
assembly  of  notables,  I  declared  my  views  respecting  the 
fundamental  question  which  divided  people's  minds,  I  have 
not  ceased  to  believe  that  a  great  revolution  was  at  hand ; 
that  the  king,  by  his  intentions,  his  virtues,  and  his  supreme 
rank,  ought  to  be  the  head  of  it,  since  it  could  not  be  beneficial 
to  the  nation  without  being  equally  so  to  the  monarch.  In 
short,  that  the  royal  authority  ought  to  be  the  rampart  of 
the  national  liberty,  and  the  national  liberty  the  basis  of  the 
Toyal  authority.  I  challenge  you  to  produce  a  single  one  of 
my  actions,  a  single  one  of  my  expressions,  which  has  con- 
tradicted tJiese  principles,  which  has  shown  that,  in  what 
circumstances  soever  I  have  been  placed,  the  happiness  of 
the  king  and  that  of  the  people  have  ceased  to  be  the  sole 
objects  of  my  thoughts  and  my  views.  I  have,  therefore,  a 
right  to  be  believed  on  my  word.  I  have  never  changed  my 
sentiments  and  principles,  and  I  never  will  change  them." 
Monsieur's  speech  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause, 
and  he  was  escorted  back  to  his  residence. 

Favras  was  put  upon  his  trial,  and  defended  himself  ably. 
Two  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  same  Houdart  who  had 
informed  against  him,  deposed  to  the  reality  of  the  plot  for 
the  assassination  of  La  Fayette  and  Bailly,  but  they  could 
bring  no  other  evidence  of  these  &cts,  and  there  appeared  no 
proof  of  the  twelve  hundred  cavalry  being  in  readiness,  or 
of  the  Swiss  and  Piedmontese  army  being  in  motion.  La 
Fayette  requested  that  the  part  of  the  charge  respecting 
himself  and  Bailly  might  be  left  out  of  the  trial,  but  the 
court  would  not  concede  this.  Favras  demanded  to  know 
who  was  his  original  accuser :  this,  too,  was  refused.  He 
called  his  own  witnesses,  and  the  court  refused  to  hear  them, 
and  Favras  justly  denounced  the  court  as  no  better  than 
the  inquisition.  In  fact,  the  whole  proceeding  was  most 
arbitrary  and  unjust.  No  clear  proofs  of  his  guilt  were 
adduced,  and  Favras  ought  to  have  been  acquitted ;  but 
the  populace  had  been  exasperated  at  the  acquittal  of  Besen- 
r al ,  and  were  furious  for  the  execution  of  Favras.  During  the 
whole  trial,  crowds  surrounded  the  Chatelet,  crying,  "  A  la 
fanterne .'"  and  menacing  the  judges  if  they  did  not  condemn 
Favras ;  and  it  is  but  too  apparent  that  the  judges,  fearing 
for  their  own  lives,  dared  not  to  acquit  him. 

In  the  midst  of  the  trial,  the  king  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  national  a-ssembly.  The  statements  of  the  witnesses  on 
the  trial  had  again  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  public  as  to 
the  designs  of  the  court,  and  he  was  advised  that  it  would 
be  well,  by  a  decisive  step,  to  dissipate  these  ideas.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  4th  of  February,  the  assembly,  on  meeting,  were 
surprised  to  observe  arrangements  for  a  royal  visit.  The  steps 
of  the  bureau  were  covered  with  a  carpet  sprinkled  with  fleurs- 
de-lis  ;  the  arm-chair  of  the  secretaries  was  lowered,  and  the 
president  was  standing  beside  the  seat  which  he  usually 


occupied.  Suddenly  there  was  a  cry,  **  The  king  is  commg !  '* 
and  Louis  entered.  The  assembly  rose,  and  received  him 
witii  applause.  Louis  XVI.,  standing,  read  a  long  and 
very  admirable  address  to  the  seated  assembly.  He  referred 
to  the  exertions  which  had  been  made,  not  only  during  the 
sitting  of  the  assembly,  but  previously  in  the  parliaments, 
to  allay  the  troubles  which  had  fallen  on  France,  and  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  He  begged  them  to 
remember  that,  ten  years  ago,  and  before  a  public  call 
was  made  for  a  states-general,  he  had  recommended  such 
a  step,  and  that,  since  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  he 
added,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  I  have  seconded,  by  all 
the  means  in  my  power,  that  grand  organisation  on  which 
depends  the  welfare  of  France;  and  I  think  it  necessary 
to  observe,  that  I  am  too  attentive  to  the  internal  condition 
of  the  kingdom,  my  eyes  are  too  open  to  the  dangers 
of  all  kinds  by  which  we  are  enoompaasedf  not  to  be 
deeply  sensible  that,  in  the  present  disposition  of  minds, 
and  considering  the  actual  state  of  public  afiairs,  it  is 
requisite  that  a  new  order  of  things  should  be  establishecf, 
or  the  kingdom  may  be  exposed  to  all  the  calamities  of 
anarchy.  No  doubt,"  he  added,  "those  who  have  relin- 
quished their  pecuniary  privileges,  those,  who  will  no  longer 
form,  as  of  old,  an  order  in  the  state,  find  themselves  sub- 
jected to  sacrifices ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  they  will  have 
generosity  enough  to  seek  an  indemnification  in  all  the 
public  advantages  of  which  the  establishment  of  national 
assemblies  holds  out  a  hope." 

Louis  added,  ^^  I,  too,  should  have  losses  to  enumerate,  if, 
amid  the  most  important  interests  of  the  state,  I  could 
dwell  upon  personal  considerations ;  but  I  feel  a  compensa- 
tion that  satisfies  me,  a  full  and  entire  compensation,  in  the 
increase  of  the  national  happiness ;  and  this  sentiment  comes 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  will  defend,  therefore 
— ^I  will  uphold  constitutional  liberty,  the  principles  which 
the  public  wish,  in  accordance  with  my  own,  has 
sanctioned.  I  will  do  more;  and,  in  concert  with  the 
queen,  who  shares  all  my  sentiments,  I  will  early  adapt  the 
heart  and  mind  of  my  son  to  the  new  order  of  things  which 
circumstances  have  Inrought  about.  I  will  accustom  him, 
from  his  vary  first  years,  to  seek  happiness  in  the  happiness 
of  the  French,  and  ever  to  acknowledge  that,  in  spite  of  the 
language  of  flatterers,  a  wise  constitution  will  preserve  him 
from  the  dangers  of  inexperience,  and  that  a  just  liberty  adds 
a  new  value  to  the  sentiments  of  affection  and  loyalty,  of 
which  the  nation  has  for  so  many  years  given  such  touching 
proofe  to  its  kings  ! " 

The  manly  sentiments  of  this  speech  were  certainly  fol- 
lowed by  vehement  applause,  but,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
promise  on  behalf  of  the  queen  and  the  dauphin,  the  whole 
assembly  burst  forth  in  thunders  of  acclamation,  all  hands 
were  stretched  towards  the  king,  and  there  were  loud  cries 
for  the  queen  and  the  royal  infant.  Louis  concluded  by 
calling  on  all  who  still  kept  aloof  from  a  spirit  of  concord 
that  was  become  so  necessary,  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  him  of  all 
the  recollections  that  afflicted  them,  exclaiming,  ^^  I  will 
repay  them  with  my  gratitude  and  affection ! "  and  the  as- 
sembly was  in  a  rapture  of  delight.  The  king  was  con- 
ducted back  to  the  Tuileries  by  the  multitude,  shouting  and 
rejoicing. 
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Ikt  mmmUj  ▼oted themlM io  the  laag  «mI  queen;  mmL, 
flfi  Lmw  httd  vekiotanly  vowed  to  uphold  Uke  eoaeiitatioiK, 
ildeelwred  that  k  wm  fitting  for  the  deputies  tc^dotheflane. 
Evevj  dq)utj,  tkeffe&)re,  toek  the  di k  oath  to  be  laith&d 
to  theMtktts  tothelaw,  MidtoUie  king;  and  to  uphold, 
with  aH  h»  power,  the  eoMtUatiott.  The  aaippleHie&tavj 
Bienhenh.  the  deputiea  of  commHiaM,  deeked  alaoto  take  the 
oath;  theUihttnes  aud  gaUenes  ieUowed  their  example,  and 
on  aUiideB  nothing  wae  heard  bat  the  word%  '^  I  swear  it  1" 
The  .ddtel'da  ViUe  lollowod  the  exanple  of  the  aaiembly ; 
all  aweve  there,  and  so  commune  after  commane  throughout 
France  did  the  same.  Iie,^MoiDgs  were  ordered,  which 
appeared  to  be  genend  and  sincere.  Here,  then,  surely 
was  a  fbundation  for  a  permanent  harmony  in  any  country 
except  France.  If  the  king  was  honest,  if  the  pec^e  had 
any  appresiation  of  sincerity,  nothing  could  be  so  easy  as 
the  future  progress  of  constitutional  reform.  But  in  this 
strange  capital  and  country,  a  very  few  days  had  dissipated 
this  ardent  ebnUkion  of  sentiment;  the  court  had  fnUen 
l«ck  into  its]  okl  suspiciona  of  the  people,  and  the  pec^ 
into  theiis  of  the  court. 

The  trial  oi  Favxaa  went  on,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged  in  the  Pkicede  Greve,  to  show  the  equality  of  all  men. 
Favraa  piopheeied  to  his  judges,  that  if  life  could  be  taken 
on  evidence  like  that  brought  agsinst  him,  no  man  would  long 
be  safe.  But  the  fact  appears  plain  that  the  jydges  did  not 
dare  to  acquit  him.  The  mob  4i>mani^  his  life ;  and  the 
lives  of  judges  who  should  dare  to  acquit  him  would  not  have 
been  worih  much.  Favras  was  conducted  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  was  hanged  at  night  by  torch-light,  and  amid 
the  yells  and  jeers  of  the  populace.  He  declared  that  his 
whole  crime  was  that  of  receiving  a  hundred  louiad'ors  to 
endeavour  to  dispose  the  public  £ikvourably  towards  the 
king;  but  there  must  have  been  more  than  this,  for  the 
queen  exprened  much  uneaBLness  lest  he  should  disdoee  par- 
ticulars which  would  be  dangerous  to  them  in  his  Isat 
moments.  He  once,  indeed,  asked  whether,  if  he  gave  the 
names  of  those  with  whom  he  had  acted,  he  conld  he  saved? 
but  the  answer  was  not  satisiaeteiy,  and  he  said  he  woakK 
carry  hie  secrets  ak>og  with  him.  The  nuaowr  of  these 
things  deepened  the  so^cions  ef  the  court ;  and  the  fisUy 
ei  the  finends  of  Favxas  drcadfiiUy  aggravated  them.  On 
the  Sonday  after  the  eaeeution,  *'  as  the  loyaL  family  were 
dining  i^  pvUic,  and  memben  of  the  effieers  of  the  natioMd 
guards  pvesent,  the  widow  and  child  oi  FaVxaa  wese  presented 
to  Marie  Antoinette.  The  queen  was  confonnded  ;  dad 
not  venture  to  take  any  notice  of  the  widow  and  her  son ; 
and,  as  soon  aa  dinner  waa  over,  hurrying  to  her  private 
apartment,  she  exclaimed  to  madame  Can^pan  that  they  were 
undone ;  that  the  pec^e  would  believe  that  the  widow  and 
child  in  deep  mourning  had  been  presented  to  her  at  her 
tequest,  and  that  the  royalists  would  censure  her  fw  not 
taking  notice  of  them.  Whilst,  however,  complainlag  that 
the  folly  of  tiieir  own  friends  were  ruining  them,  the  queen 
privately  sent  relief  to  the  widow,  ior  Favxas  died  poor. 

Every  day  made  the  queen  and  her  friends  the  more  sensible 
that  their  only  safety  was  in  flight ;  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
had  it  depended  oa  her,  would  soon  have  accomplished  this 
escape.  Plan  after  plan  was  passed,  but  the  inertness.of  the 
king  rendered  them  all  abortive.    At  this  very  moment,  an 


etcelkat  opportunity  presented  itself.  The  officer  of  the 
national  guard  on  duty  was  secretly  in  their  isnronr.  Ail 
was  made  ready,  relays  of  hones  were  piovided,  the  qneen 
had  packed  up  her  jeweb ;  but  the  king  contiDiied  playing  »t 
whist,  and,  at  laat,  said  he  could  not  consen*  to  be  caoiei 
oi£.  That  high  -  i^fwited  and  beautiful  woman  mnst  be 
drafi^  down  to  the  block  by  her  slug  of  a  hnahand  I  Aa 
Lottia  would  not  escape,  many  of  his  ftiends  tho«ght  he 
ought  now  to  put  himself  heartily  into  the  revolntion,  and  do 
all  in  his  power  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  national  ea- 
sembly.  On  the  contrary,  the  American,  €(Overmeur  Moisia, 
anxionsly  recommended  that  the  king  should  remain  <yiiea- 
eent,  and  let  things  take  their  course.  He  argued,  and  he 
wroto  to  the  queen,  urging  this  view  of  affiBora,  that  mat- 
teis  were  becoming  so  nuaecable  for  the  people,  that,  ese 
kng,  they  would  grow  sick  of  the  revohition,  and  retoxn  to 
the  king  for  his  guidance  and  protection,  when  it  vonld  be 
in  his  power  to  form  a  proper  constitution. 

But  no  such  salutary  effects  were  to  be  axperted  from 
studied  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  king.  Theaasembly  and 
the  people  were  determined  not  to  atop  short  of  a  complete 
and  democratic  revolution.  They  had  no  confidence  in  the 
court,  and  the  court  had  none  in  them.  The  queen's  party 
looked  to  Austria  for  support,  and  numbers  of  the  coartiaB 
were  in  correspondence  with  the  count  D'Artois  and  the 
royahat  refugees,  who  were  actively  mnftt.ering  forces  and 
g^^uing  disaffection  in  the  south.  Another  great  depen* 
dence  of  the  court  was  on  the  marquis  de  BouHl^  who  had 
the  command  of  the  army  at  Metz,  where  he  extended  his 
authority  over  a  vast  extent  of  frontier.  Bouill^  waa  firmly 
attached  to  the  r<^al  cause,  and  was  ready  to  risk  Ins  life  to 
serve  it.  But  he  had  no  confidence  in  his  relative.  La 
Fayette,  the  commandant  of  the  national  guard,  whom  he 
held  to  be  too  deeply  committed  to  the  revolution  for  them 
to  work  at  all  together.  Whilst  La  Fayette,  there&re, 
wrote  earnestly  to  Bouill^  to  co-operate  with  him  in  support 
ef  the  throne,  Bonill^  only  returned  a  cold  answer  to  La 
Fayetto,  ef  whom  the  queen,  at  least,  waa  suspicious ;  lor, 
when  La  Fayetto  urged  the  king  and  queen  to  fp)  heartily 
into  the  revolution  with  the  amemUy,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  moderate  it,  they  received  hia  advice  with  ixxqpatience, 
though  the  king  declared  him  an  honest  man. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  the  kin^^  being  able  to  prodnoe  an 
advantage  to  himself  by  quietly  waiting,  he  was  losing 
influence  ev^y  day  by  the  jealouaies  which  the  partiaauft  oi 
the  oottrt  excited  in  the  assembly  and  the  people,  laa 
party  of  the  refugees  was  divided  in  itself.  It  had  Calon&d 
ism  its  minister  at  Turin,  but  he  waa  no  more  able  to  uniu 
the  court  factions  than  he  h^  been,  when  minister  of  the 
realm,  to  induce  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  submit  to  taxation. 
The  high  nobility  insisted  on  none  but  foreign  aid  beiiig 
employed  for  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  power  of  the  courts 
and  this  from  their  jealouqr  of  the  psovincial  noblene,  and 
still  more  of  the  howrgfioisie.  On  the  contrary,  the  petty 
nobles,  and  the  citizens  who  had  emigrated  and  made  up  the 
second  party,  were  for  calling  out  all  the  catholic  and 
royalist  populati<m  in  France  to  put  down  the  revolutiou. 
which  waa  based  partly  onathasm  and  parUy  onprotestaat- 
ism,  according  to  M.  Fromont,  who  urged  this  phm  upon 
them,and  to  renounce  all  reliance  on  foreign  aid;  they  were 
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to  stifle  a  strong  paenon  l^  a  still  etronger ;  religkms  zeal 
was  to  sti^  the  r^ublicaii  mania.  In  fact,  the  cathotic 
royalLsts  had  seen,  with  resentment,  toleration  eonferred  on 
the  proteetantfl,  and  they  truBted  to  arouee  tiie  spirit  o£ 
fanatic  intolereace  in  their  behalf.  Tins  party  proving 
the  stronger,  the  clergy,  fniioue  at  the  oonfiacation  of  their 
property,  were  only  too  ready  to  eecond  these  views.  They 
took  adrant^ge,  daring  the  solemmtieB  of  Easter,  to  preach 
up  penseontioB  of  the  protescants,  who  had  shown,  as  was,  from 
a  mere  principle  of  gratitude,  naturaJ,  a  zealous  support 
of  the  assembly  and  the  revolution.  In  consequence  of  this 
bigot  crusade  of  the  clergy,  and  the  active  exertions  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  refugees  at  Turin,  there  were  popular  out- 
breaks at  Montpellier,  Nisines,  Montaubon,  and  other  plaees 
in  the  south,  and  the  rage  of  the  catholics  was  turned  against 
the  protestanta  and  the  revolution.  Charles  Lameth  com- 
plained, in  the  assembly,  that  the  festival  of  Easter  had  been 
abused  to  excite  the  people  against  the  new  laws.  The 
clergy  started  to  their  feet,  and  threatened  to  quit  the 
assembly  in  a  body  if  such  a  charge  were  admitted.  Dom 
Grerle,  a  carthusian,  proposed  that  the  catholic  religion 
should  be  declared  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  (^ergy  and 
a  great  number  of  oatholis  deputies  raised  a  elam<»OQ8 
acclamation.  The  preddent  adjommed  to  the  next  day. 
A  vast  crowd  eoQected,  and  I^a  Fayette  thought  it  prudent 
tj  double  tiie  usual  guard.,.  A  violent  debate,  amonnthig  to 
an  actual  tnmiilt,  toc^  phiee,  but  the  motion  was  rejected. 
But  t^  commotion  m  Paris  was  followed  by  an  equal  oon- 
motion  in  t^  provinees.  The  patriots  attributed  all  theee 
excitements  to  the  instigations  of  liie  refugee  court  at  Turin. 
The  natxona!  guards  turned  out,  and  actual  figfate  toc^  piaoe 
betwixt  royatist  and  revcdutionist  partieB.  At  Marsdlies, 
the  national  giarfa  di  0¥C  the  royaKst  offioew  cat  oi  the  castle 
and  forts,  and  made  the  troops  swear  to  the  eonstttntkm. 
At  Yakaee,  on  the  Ehine,  the  viscount  de  Yoisins,  the 
conMBUUMlant,  was  nnidered;  aH  the  M  antipathieB  <^ 
those  regions  betwixt  eathoGe  and  piotestant  wo«  let  loose, 
and  the  hrotherof  MirabQaa  annoiznoed  in  tiie  ttmmMf  that 
civil  war  had  hegvn,  a»d  tiiat  aU  the  south  was  in  flames. 

It  was  from  this  state  o^  wazfiure  in  the  sonih^  and 
especially  in  tiie  Tallegr  of  the  Rhone,  tl»t  the  fiunotts  federa- 
tioQs,  destined  to  prodnoe  snob  deeidad  ioflaenoe  on  the 
rerolulion,  iock  their  rise.  Fesrisig  attackc  Iron  the 
fanatic  eatiholics  aad  their  aflieSi  the  icfogees,  ibe  nnnudfsl 
authorities,  tiM  national  giisfxl,  aai  the  people  of  Etoife  t(^ 
an  oaAh  to  be  tme  to  the  eonstitvtion  and  to  one  another 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1789.  The  neighbouring  town 
of  Montelimart  immediately  followed  the  example,  and  also 
made  a  federation  with  the  people  of  Etoiie,  The  practice 
spread  all  over  the  towns  of  the  south,  which  swore,  "  in  the 
f ACe  of  God  and  their  country,**  to  be  true  to  one  another, 
to  liberty,  and  to  the  national  assembly,  even  unto  death. 
'Hie  people  of  the  country  joined  those  of  the  towns,  and 
from  the  south  the  federations  spread  northward,  and  towns 
fed(arated  %vith  towns,  districts  with  districts,  departments 
with  departments,  till  France  was  one  universal  federation. 
These  acts  of  federation  were  celebrated  by  music  and  firing 
of  gims.  The  national  assembly  and  La  Fayette  applauded 
the  movement.  This  close  union  of  a  whole  armed  nation, 
binding  itself  to  support  all  the  laws  w  hich  the  assembly  had 


made,  or  should  make  hereai'ter,  presented  an  awful  view  of 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  assembly  to  those  un- 
&vourable  to  the  revolttti<».  Accordingly,  there  was  an 
attempt  made  in  April  to  pat  an  end  to  the  tenn  of  the 
present  members.  It  was  r^Mieseated  that  the  people  were 
about  to  meet  to  elect  their  magifitiateB«;  that  the  tena 
for  which  the  deputies  had  been  elected,  which  was  in  most 
cases  only  for  one  year,  was  near  expiring,  and  that  the  peofde 
might  as  well  be  authorised  to  elect  the  new  deputies  at  the 
same  time.  They  had  met  in  May,  1789,  and  it  was  now 
April  of  1790. 

The  abb^  Maury  was  chosen  to  introduce  this  motion. 
He  said  the  new  organisation  of  the  kingdom  was  complete ; 
the  nation  had  assumed  its  sovereignty,  and  he  asked  by  what 
right  t^e  assembly  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  nation, 
and  prolonged  powers  that  were  but  temporary.  By  what 
right  t^ey  had  invested  themselves  with  sov^ragn  attributes? 
It  was  replied  that  they  continued  to  sit  in  a  legislative 
capacity,  and  to  complete  the  constitution ;  but  Maury  said 
that  legislative  and  constitutional  power  were  only  the  same, 
unless  th»e  was  no  other  govamment  in  a  country.  If 
they  w&re  a  sovereign  convention,  then  they  had  only  to 
depose  the  king,  and  declare  the  throne  vacant. ,  A  vocifer- 
ous indignation  drowned  tibe  vojee  of  the  speaker  at  these 
words,  and  Mirabean  arose.  "We  are  asked,**  he  said, 
''since  what  time  ihe  deputtes  of  the  people  have  become  a 
national  eouTention?  I  answer,  from  the  day  when,  finding 
the  entrance  to  their  seats  encompassed  1^  soldiers,  they  went 
and  met  in  the  first  place  where  th^  could  assemble,  to  save 
or  to  perish  rather  than  betray  and  abandon  the  ri^ts  of  the 
nation.  On  thatday,  the  nature  of  our  powers,  whatever 
they  were,  was  ehanged.  Be  the  powers  that  we  have 
exercised  what  they  may,  our  efforts,  oar  labours,  have 
legitimated  them.  The  adheskmof  the  whole  nation  has 
sanctified  them.  AH  of  yon  reoDllect  die  expresnon  of  that 
great  man  of  antiquify,  who  had  neglected  the  legal  forms 
for  saving  the  eosmtry.  Called  npoo  by  a  fitctious  trSimne 
tosay  if  hehad  observed  the  laws,  he  replied,  'Isweartfaat 
I  have  saved  the  eomtry !  *  Gentlemen,**  continned  Mira- 
bean,  ^'Isw^sr  that  fou  have  saved  Fnaoe!** 

At  Iftiis  magnifioent  oath,  says  Ferridres,  the  whole 
assembly,  as  if  under  the  inflaenoe  of  a  sudden  huspintioa^ 
dosed  the  dinriimif^n,  a»ii  resolved  that  ths  eleetond  body 
dhoold  not  proeeed  to  (lie  new  deciioa  of  depotaes.  'She 
schedie  Ibr  pottisg  s«  end  to  the  prosent  nssenrialy  was  thus 
froatratedf  botitwasby  amostdangerovsaad  unwarrutted 
assumption.  The  assembly  had  voted  itself,  in  fact,  inde- 
pendent of  the  people.  Such  things  can  be  done  only  in 
revolutions,  for  at  any  other  period  they  would  constitute 
a  revolution.  It  was  thus  that  the  Long  Parliament  of 
England  acted ;  and  the  national  assembly  could  only  have 
done  it  from  the  consciousness  that  they  should  receive  the 
full  sanction  of  the  people  at  large,  which  was  equally  bent 
on  violating  aU  forms  and  all  rights  but  the  right  to 
establish  their  freedom  in  defiance  of  the  schemes  of  the 
aristocracy. 

But  there  was  another  power  which  threatened  to  tran- 
scend even  the  assembly  in  the  favour  of  the  most  revolu- 
tionary of  the  populace,  and  this  was  the  Jacobin  Club, 
which  sate  almost  constantly  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  close 
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to  the  Grande  Salle  de  Manege  or  Riding  School,  to  which 
the  assembly  had  now  transferred  itself.  This,  as  we  have 
said,  was  founded  on  the  Breton  club,  but  it  had  now 
embraced  determined  revolutionists  of  all  parts  of  France. 
The  Lameths  were  at  the  head  of  it,  but  numbers  of  the 
most  outre  electors  and  of  the  members  of  the  assembly 
itself  were  its  regular  frequenters.  Robespierre  was  a 
constant  attendant,  and  Mirabeau  was  as  often  at  the  club 
as  at  the  assembly.  The  president  had  his  fauteuil,  and  his 
hand-bell  to  ring  for  order,  just  like  the  president  of  the 


who  were  accustomed  to  higher-seasoned  politics  and 
speeches.  Soon  after  the  establishment  oi  the  FeuiUaos, 
they  celebrated  their  foundation  and-  the  17th  of  Junt 
together,  that  being  the  day  on  which  the  states-general 
declared  itself  a  national  assembly.  They  had  a  grand 
dinner  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  amongst  them  were  Sieyes, 
Talleyrand,  Chapelier,  count  Mirabeau,  the  brother  of  ik 
orator,  Bailly,  La  Fayette,  and  general  PaoU,  the  CorsicaL 
patriot.  They  sate  with  open  windows,  so  that  the  people 
in  tlie  Palais  Royal  might  hear  the  music  and  the  i^peecii^s ; 
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assembly,  and  the  club  had  its  journal  to  record  all  its 
transactions  and  its  speeches.  In  fact,  it  was  a  self- 
elected  and  hotter  assembly,  acting  as  a  spur  to  that  body, 
and  possessing  more  of  the  esteem  of  the  mob,  from  whom  it 
drew  its  animus.  La  Fayette  and  Bailly,  to  neutralise  its 
formidable  influence,  established  another  club,  called  the  club 
of  the  Feuillans,  from  sitting  in  the  convent  of  the  monks  of 
that  order.  The  members  of  this  club  were  men  whom  La 
Fayette  and  Bailly  deemed  the  most  enlightened — ^that  is, 
they  were  men  of  moderate  and  constitutional  principles. 
But  they  sought  in  vain  to  win  the  favour  of  the  multitude, 


and  they  presented  themselves  on  the  balcony,  and  bowed 
to  the  people,  and  received  a  deputation  of  the  dames  de  ii 
halle.  But  all  this  would  not  do ;  the  tone  of  the  populace. 
which  ruled  the  country,  was  far  ahead  of  their  politics,  ^-^ 
the  Fexullans  died  gradually  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  still  more  fervid  dub  than  even  tJis 
Jacobins  grew  and  won  the  popular  regard  universaLy 
This  was  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  also  taking  its  n^^' 
from  the  convent  of  the  monks  of  that  order,  where  it  sij*^- 
At  this  club,  DesmoiUins  frenzied  with  revolutionary  ^r^' 
Danton,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  a  brif"^^ 
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barrister,  bn*  who  had  bow,  by  Wb  Laratjguee  in  the  Pakis 
Royale,  ehown  that  he  poeseased  a  robust  eloquence  and  great 
taleats  for  agitation.  He  was  of  ahnost  gigantic  stature  and 
frame,  with  a  countenanoe  nearly  as  ngiy  as  that  of  Mirabean 
himself,  and  a  Toioe  only  exceeded  in  stentoi'ian  power  by 
that  of  St.  Himigae,  which  was  comx)ared  to  the  bellowing 
of  a  ball.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  coarser  Bort  of  Mirabean,  but 
fiir  surpaeeing  Mirabean  in  the  democratic  fury  of  his 
temp<sr  and  doctrines,  and  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  sangoinary  wretches  of  the  reT<^ution,  and  to  faXi 
under  the  flentenoe  of  the  only  man  who  surpassed  him  in 
bloody  prodigality^  Robespierre.  Besides  Daoton,  ihete 
figured  at  the  Cordeliers  Pare,  who  was  president,  Danton 
being  eK-pEveident,  Fabre  d^Eglantine,  a  man  who  had  been 
an  actor,  a  Uterary  man,  a  music-master,  and  otlier  thills, 
and  was  bow,  like  Oamille  DesmouHss,  a  jonmalifit,  and 
destined  to  become  firmly  prominent,  Dofonmoy  de  ^iSiefB, 
and  others.  The  CordelierB  received  depotatkms  of  women, 
and  allowed  them  oocadoDally  to  address  them  as  indi- 
viduals. DesBKNiliBB,  in  his  newspaper,  ham  preserved  a 
speech  made  tiliem  by  mademoisefie  Theroigae,  the  eoortenn 
who  rode  on  the  casBon  to  YersaifleB,  in  which  she  veoom- 
mended  the  people  of  Paris  to  boM  a  magnifioeaat  luifl  for 
the  natioBal  aasembly,  aad  not  allow  ^»  king  to  ooenpy  the 
finest  palace  in  ^be  vmrerse,  and  the  asBendily^  on  whidi, 
she  said,  the  Svpreme  Being  looked  down  witlL  pleammy  to 
meet  in  a  ri<fing-«iiooL 

To  rednoe  the  poww  of  the  distrietB,  ike  naAioml 
assemUy  decreed  tihat,  instead  of  sixty  diatrids,  Paris 
should  be  divided  into  forty-eigfat  Beetma,  pnpetiy 
dependent  on  the  moniciiNd  body,  a»d  «tting  at  ^  Bdtd 
de  Yifle ;  for  the  ns<7  separate  dktiiot  amomWiei  wen 
becozBlBg  BO  many  indepeodent  repnhKos.  Bobe^nerre, 
Maury,  &e.,  in  the  aeacmMy,  Danton,  DesmoiiiiStt,  and  the 
other  nhraHWvohitioBkte  m  the  cluba,  vioiently  gpyod 
this  change;  hat  the  measure  wis  passed. 

The  attitvde  of  fore^  natiouB,  who  looked  with  gmai 
suspicMii  on  the  progress  of  the  French  rerohitioii,  and 
some  reports  eagerly  pvopagsited  ^st  the  mntisjes  amongst 
the  saikrB  in  the  ports  of  TonioB  and  Brest  were  the  wioik 
of  £nglaBd--4lM«i^  tiie  Engliflh  nmuster  denied  the  dnf^ 
and  no  8«6k  attempts  on  the  put  of  £ngland  ct  tins 
have  €W«r  been  diacoycrod — ^led  to  the  idea  q£ 
fifteen  safl  of  ti»  Hne.  Hie  management  of  snck  Mmtters, 
as  wdl  as  the  daelsfatKii  of  peace  or  war,  had  alwayn,  m  in 
England,  been  left  to  tlie  crown  and  the  exeovtive;  bat 
when  tike  king  notified  to  the  assembly  his  intention  to 
equip  these  vesBek,  it  led  immediately  to  the  discnsauNi  of 
the  question  whether  this  power  dioQld  reside  m  the  king  or 
theaasemhly.  Theqnestionwasoif  great  in^K)rtance,aiidaB 
being  almost  the  only  question  of  prerogatire  to  be  disotMsed, 
excited  great  interest,  both  witMn  the  assembly  and  ootof 
doors.  It  was  vehemently  discussed  at  the  Jacobin  and 
the  Cordeliers  clubs ;  and,  oould  they  havie  decided,  not  a 
vestige  of  prerogative  wonld  have  heen  left  to  the  king. 
The  debate  oontinned  in  the  assembly  for  six  days,  and 
every  day  the  hall  was  surrounded  by  tanudtnons 
mobs,  so  that  La  Fayetto  was  obliged  to  keep  all  the 
national  guards  under  arms  in  the  neighbonxhood  of  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Salle  de  lianege.    Robespierre  oontended 


that  the  king  was  but  the  servant  and  delegate  of  the 
nation — le  commis  etiedt'legud  de  la  ruttion ;  that  it  belonged 
to  the  supreme  government,  which  was  invested  by  th;* 
people  in  the  nationsd  assembly,  ^^  to  exeento  the  sublime 
charge  of  the  general  will ; "  and  that,  if  the  power  of  iLc 
sword  were  taken  from  the  king  and  given  to  the  pcopL\ 
there  wonld  be  an  end  of  wars  for  ever. 

Bat  tiiere  was  a  second  object  in  this  dehato  scarcely  les; 
interesting  to  the  revolutionary  party  than  the  main  one— 
that  of  crashing  Mirabeau  by  it.  It  was  well  known,  as  we 
shall  soon  have  to  show,  tliat  Mirahean  was  now  in  the  pay 
of  the  court,  and  ihskt  he  would  argue  in  fiwour  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  It  was  hoped  that  this  wonld  destroy  hU 
popularity;  and  the  Laaaeths  indnced  Barnav<e  to  argue  lor 
the  inTestraent  of  the  jflsemhly  wtth  this  prerogative.  Aii 
sides  were  watdnng  for  the  eventful  moment  when  Mir.> 
beaa  dioald  declare  Sumself.  On  the  sixth  day  he  rose.  lie 
oontended  tlutt  wan  were  often  nnfonseen,  and  that  itwas 
neeemary  to  act  in  a  moment ;  the  proper  power  to  do  this 
was  the  execstive.  So  also  in  esse  of  treaties;  they  were 
frequently  neeesssry  to  be  imtitnted  snddenly,  and  con- 
dneted  for  a  time  with  secresy.  This,  toa,  made  it  moi« 
proper  for  the  action  of  tbeeaEeootivie,  tiian  of  the  delib»«- 
tim  power.  Bat  Ont,  in  boi&oases,  the  assembly  should 
have  the  right  to  j^profecr  dissppeove,  to  continue  or  to 
stop,  the  war  or  the  tieaiy.  Bteaave,  as  it  was  agreed, 
instantiy  rase  on  IfiabeBn  ben|;  seatod.  Be  dselved  that 
Aere  woold  be  an  end  of  all  liberty  if  Mirshosn^  proposi- 
tion was  carried ;  that  tiKN^;h  the  eneootive  was  bound  to 
ajppriae  the  aasemb^  of  the  neoestity  of  dedoeation  of  war 
or  of  treaty,  it  beloQged  to  tiM  ansomMy  to  iimUilali  either 
proceeding.  Bamave  was  f^ehemgntiy  a||iliJiiil,  and  was 
osrriad  home  on  the  shoulden  of  the  mob ;  wUst  Mirabeau 
as  a  traitor,  who  had  aold  himfleiC  to  the 
a  pamphlet  was  imoed,  entiiM  "Xke  Great 
Tresaon  of  Connt  Mirabeau.**  In  tUs  hawnadeelared  to 
hare  aold  himself  to  the  court  for  four  hunihnd  liiousand 
francs  a-y«ur.  All  Paris  was  in  a  violent  foanost ;  numbers 
of  fvrioQS  leBowB  told  the  deputies,  as  Ibej  entered  the 
aaaemUy  4fce  next  day,  that  they  had  fsiiwii  ra^y  loaded 
for  IGraheaa,  if  he  did  not  alter  his  tone. 

But  ICxabeaa,  confident  of  his  power  ofvr  4ftn  people. 
andaantedly  movnted  the  tribune,  dedsdatg  ^^"i^  ke  would 
descend  from  it  dead  or  victorious.  ^I,  toOt  hKve  been 
esnied  in  trimo^  and  yet  to-dsf  ihqr  am  Imwking 
timoogh  the  atreete  'The  Great  Ijnasan  of  tfe  Count  de 
Mirabeau.*  I  needed  not  this  exampfe  to  learn  that  it  is 
hut  a  step  from  the  eapitoi  to  tlie  Tarpeian  nock.  Tet  these 
strokes  from  helowshaH  not  6t(^  me  in  aqrearevr'  Ue 
then  dedarad  tiuit  the  whc^  difference  bstsHzt  his  propo- 
sition and  that  of  Bamave  was  a  meee  difcranof  ef  words; 
for  that  he  gBf«  to  the  assembly  the  rii|^  of  disspproving  a 
war  and  reqmring  peace,  and,  although  BMnave  nominally 
aigned  for  aBowiag  the  aasemUy  to  dedare  both,  yet,  in 
either  case,  the  aasemhly  was  made  the  deciding  power,  aa-i 
Bamave  allowed  it  no  more  ri^t  tlian  he  did.  He  then 
flang  hack  the  charge  of  being  in  ihe  pay  of  the  coun 
on  his  adTecsaries,  as  thoogh  he  himself  were  most  innocent. 
"  Bamave,"  he  aaad,  "  has  boasted  of  those  who  share  his 
<yiniopMi.    I  wil  boast  of  mine.    They  are  those  sound  and 
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ittodento  nea  iiiv»  talked  to  the  Freneik  of  Ubeety,  when 
my  bMe  ealiiauiiAfcars "  [meaniag  the  LaaMtbe]  "were 
^flockuig  Hut  oBAlk  ol  eoyorta,"  He  then  tamed  ike  tablai  oa 
BaniATe.  ^Expiau  yoiuseli,'*  be  laid.  "You  have,  in 
your  opiaieo,  limited  the  king  to  the  aotifieatioa  of  hoe- 
tikitiesy  ttttd  yew  hmre  gi^Fen  to  the  nworoMy  atone  the  lighi 
to  dedaie  Hut  nst^omX  will  en  that  point,  Theie  I  Bto)^ 
you,  and  leeaU  y€«  to  your  ptineipka^  whick  ahave  the  «t- 
pceaaioa  of  the  natioanJ  will  betveett  the  assembly  and  the 
king.  In  attributing  it  to  the  aaeenbly  alone  you  have 
TioUUed  the  eeMetiAmtieB^  I  caU  you  to  osder,  Youaaowttr 
not?    I  shall  09«tiAae." 

He  oontiDiied,  anid  the  joudeBt  aj^planae,  to  thxiada 
against  BaniaTe,  aftd  deseeaded  from  the  tnbune  triumphant. 
Bttrnave  was  Bot  i^owed  to  reply ;  but  the  aaseDobly  decided^ 
in  the  DM)nient  of  its  fervow,  on  a  modified  motion  by 
Ghapelier,  wbieh  was,  in  fioet,  the  same  as  Misabeau^s.  The 
diaposal  of  tbe  foees  was  left  witb  the  kiag,  who  waa  to 
notify  the  eoHUttencennkt  of  hostUUieB  to  tikie  assembly, 
which  then,  on  dsMbesation,  was  to  wwent  or  diewnt,  and 
the  king  wae  to^roqEit  ita  deoisiesi.  Bsi^  thcMi^  the  matter 
was  decided  aceoiding  to  the  idea  ol  Mkaheau,  the  ukra- 
revolutioniiiB  out  of  doom  cookiaaied  to  nve  in  the  most  miir- 
derousteme  against  kka.  Soi^  men  ae  Erercut  >&  ^  ¥*9«rr 
VOraUwr  du  PeupUy  and  Marat  in  hiaX^^mi  <fa  P^upk — 
men  destined  to  a  moat  ferocioiift  notmBty'— eaed  v^ema&t^, 
'*  Mirabeau  a  itt  kmtermi "  In  lacty  the  people  w«re  beciOKie 
oidy  too  ready  to  sosfend  peofde  from  the  laniertM^  They 
eomplained  that  the  ehatelet  waa  too  slow  in  ooiidemniag 
people,  and  that  they  let  pec^e  off  that  o«ght  to  be  hanged. 
Tkey  thevefiure  took  jttstkse  into  their  own  hands.  They 
brdce  into  the  hooses  of  adstocrata  and  priests  who  wese 
advene  to  tke  revolatieft,  ancf  would  have  hanged  them^  if 
they  caught  thou.  The  abb^  Maury  was  thresftened.  They 
attacked  printers  and  booksellers  who  aold  anything  that 
did  not  agree  with  thov  noticms^  On  one  oecaskm.  they 
seiaed  three  thieves,  and  hanged  them  on  the  i^t,  saying 
it  was  no  use  seodiag  them  to  tiie  ehatelet.  Ia  Fayette  had 
enough  to  do  to  keep  peaee.  Baitty  issued  a»  oedar  seveiely 
condemTiing  thia  usurpation  of  juatke— «r  ]i^uBitifie-4>y  the 
mob;  bttt,  at  the  same  time,  he  iqqpeaied  to  excuse  the 
Erench  themeelf es,  by  aaenimiag  that  vagabond  teeignew 
were  the  inflttgatflsa  of  these  bloody  aetionfl. 

The  month  of  July  waa  i^ioaehing,  when  it  would  be  a 
year  since  the  people  had  taken  aU  power  into  its  hasdstand 
bad  exercised  it  thrvwigh  the  assembly,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty restraiiied  fran  eixereising  it  without  aesembly ,  court  of 
judicature,  or  magiatrate.  The  piovmeea  and  towna  had  sat 
the  example  of  eoii£aderating,  and  it  waa  deemed  proper 
that  the  14th  of  July,  the  amaversary  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastile,  should  be  e^brated  by  a  grand  filte,  and  by  a 
grand  confederation  ef  the  whole  nation,  by  the  deputies  of 
all  the  national  guards,  and  of  all  the  eorps  of  the  army  in 
the  heart  of  Pane,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  mumcipality 
ordered  it,  and  the  whole  nation  waa  in  a  ferment  of  delight. 
No  sooner  was  thia  determined  than  certain  members  of  the 
assembly  resolved  to  carry  the  principles  of  revolution  still 
further  before  this  happy  day  arrived.  Suddenly,  on  the 
19  th  of  June,  M.  Lambel,  deputy  &om  ViUefrancfae  de 
Rovergue,  mounted  the  tribune,  and  moved  that  they  abolish 


all  heredstary  titles,  and  proUbit  Uveries.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Charlss  Lameth,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and  La 
Fayette  supported  it,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
motion  was  so  consisteat  with  reason  and  Hberty,  and  so 
essentially  neeessary,  that  he  did  not  beheve  it  required  any 
suf^)ert,  but  he  aaaounced  it  with  all  his  heart.  Then  arose 
a  furious  eonmotion.  The  nobles  denouncea  tee  mc4ion  as 
madness,  and  destruetive  of  the  monai^y.  The  abbe 
Maury  declared  that  aobihty  waBconstitutioBal;  that,  should 
they  deatioy  it,  monarchy  must  speedily  follow.  He  was 
hooted  and  luned,  and  clamoured  down  for  a  moment,  but 
he  stood  hia  ground,  and  he  shouted  thai  nobility  waa<^der 
than  the  monarchy,  that  it  existed  amongst  the  Gaula,  in 
Csaaar'stiBe;  that,so  fsr  from  proceeding  from  feudalism,  as 
they  atfgned,  it  was  two  hnaadred  years  oUerthaa  fead^iiam; 
but  all  was  ia  vain  *  La  Fayette  snabbed  M.  Goupil,  who 
proposed  that  the  title  of  BKMweigneur  should  be  left  to  the 
priaceaoltbeblbod-teyaU  '*  What  1"  exclaimed  La  Fayette; 
«( in  a  free  eountry  where  there  aie  only  citizens  and  officers." 
The  metiQn  was  passed  amid  a  tempest  el  Q<m£aBi<m ;  the 
mar%ui»  de  iNToaiUes  eselaiming,  ^^  Let  na  no  longer  acknow- 
ledge any  otbor  distinctioasthan  vurtoe,  wisdom,  and  valour. 
We  do  not  say  marquis  Franklin,  count  Washingtcm,  baron 
Fox,  but  plain  Benjamin.  Fraaiklin,  George  Washington, 
Charles  James  Fox.''  The  decree  being  paosod,  that  no 
titles  of  nenseigneur,  or  eoaut,  or  baron,  or  any  other  such 
tenn,  should  henceforth  be  borne,  nor  any  Baan  be  con- 
dftmiffd  to  wear  livery,  nor  any  coat  of  arms  or  escutcheon 
be  used,  i^  was  seat  off  in  haste  to  the  king,  who  aigned  it  as 
a  matter  of  course,  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sign 
ev«7thing  proeaedmg  £rom  the  aesemUy,  knowing  that  it 
waa  uadesi  to  retoe,  and  that,  if  he  sefoaed  to  consent  to 
the  abolition  of  titles,  there  would  soon  be  im>  title,  nor 
<^Bce,  even  of  kiag.  Thiers  says  that  La  Faiyette  was 
favourable  to  any  one  being  allowed  to  use  the  title  if  he 
Uked,  and  that  he  sent  in  haste  to  the  king  to  request  lum 
todelay  signing  the  decree  tili  this  permission  was  annexed 
to  it,  but  that  Louis  signed  it  without  a  meuexKt's  pause. 

Thus,  Mirabeau  boctime  plain  M.  fiiquetti,  La  Fi^ette 
M.  Mott^  and  the  nobtea  were  reduced  to  the  use  of  nsnes 
by  which  nobody  knew  them.  Mirabeau,  oa  beii^  accosted 
by  his  real  name  by  the  reporteis  in  the  assembly,  exclaimed 
hastily,  ^  With  your  Biquetti  you  have  pusaled  all  Europe 
fior  three  days.''  The  names  of  himaslf  and  others,  as  La 
Fayette^  &c.»  centiuued,  however,  in  use,  firom  mere  custom, 
in  qpite  of  the.  law,  and  the  aristocracy,  in  their  own  circles, 
who   persisted  in  addressing  each  other  by  their  titular 


Wukt  the  asscmblsr  waa  in  the  efferveBeeBce  of  this 
estraordinmry  act,  and  had,  ou  the  other  hand,  been  deeree- 
ing  that  due  houour  should  be  done  to  the  heroes  of  the 
Bastile  at  the  coming  fete  of  federation,  a  deputation  was 
announced  firom  the  rei^esentatiTes  of  many  fiureign  lutions, 
praying  to  be  admitted  to  a  seat  on  this  great  occasioB. 
This  deputation  was  beaded  by  one  of  the  most  singular 
mevtals  who  bad  risen  into  notice  on  the  reeling  crest  of  this 
revolution,  namely,  Anachanw  Clooiz.  He  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  aasembly,  f<^k>wed  by  a  numerous  train  in  the 
coetume  of  Englishmen,  and  men  of  all  countries  of  Europe, 
and  not  only  so,  but  of  Indians,  Arabs,  Chaldeans,  &c. 
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These  so-called  foreigners,  of  so  many  nationalities,  were, 
however,  chiefly  Parisian  porters,  thus  masqueraded; 
and  were  introduced  by  Clootz  as  "The  Embassy  of  the 
Human  Race,"  to  whom  he  declared  the  French  rerolution 
would  extend  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  sound  reason. 

This  Clootz,  whose  real  name  was  John  Baptist  Clootz,  was 
a  Prussian  baron,  a  native  of  Cleves,  and  nephewof  the  strange 
metaphysical  writer,  Pauw,  canon  of  Xanten.    He  had  been 
educated  in  Paris,  and  had  imbibed  all  the  new  philosophy, 
with  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  which 
accompanied  it.    Clootz  became  first  deist,  then  atheist,  and 
casting  aside  the  names  of  John  Baptist,  he  adopted  the 
pagan  and  classical  one  of  Anacharsis ;  and,  in  imitation  of 
the  Anacharsis  of  the  abb^  Barthelemy,  he  travelled  into 
diffet^t  countries  to  survey  mankind.    In  England  he  had 
introduced  himself  to  Burke,  and  Fox,  aiid  other  reformers ; 
and  for  some  time  remained  a  correspondent  of  Burke's,  and 
he  excited  much  attention  by  his  lavish  eitpenditure  and 
strange  opinions.    By  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution  he  was  become  essentially  insane,  and 
ready  to  play  any  wild  part  in  it ;  and,  like  so  many  others, 
terminated  his  career  under  the  bloody  reign  of  Robespierre. 
Being  introduced  to  the  assembly  as  M.  the  baron  de 
Clootz,  of  Yal-de-Grace,  Prussian,  and  this  to  an  assembly 
which  had  just  abolished  all  titles  in  France,  Clootz  made 
a  bombastic  speech,  in  which  he  declared  a  number  of 
foreigners,  firom  all  regions  of  the  earth,  demanded  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  glorious  fSte  of  liberty  which  Frenchmen 
were  about  to  celebrate,  to  the  consternation  of  tyrants  all 
over  the  world.    Clootz^s  speech— the  rankest  fustian— was 
applauded  throughout  by  the  most  deafening  acclamations 
from  senate  and  galleries,  and  his  request,  for  himself  and 
his  bedizened  porters,  was  granted,  on  condition  that  they 
should  tell  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  what  they  had 
seen  when  they  returned  to  their  native  countries,  which 
they  might  safely  promise.     This  pitiable  farce  has  been 
represented  as  sage  and  significant,  by  tending  to  alarm  the 
despots  of  other  countries  with  the  fears  of  the  same  revo- 
lutionary leaven  amongst  their  own  subjects;  but  it  was 
more  likely  to  stimulate  them  to  fall  on  France  and  en- 
deavour to  crush  the  nuisance  in  its  birth-place,  if  it  roused 
them  at  all.    But,  in  fact,  it  was  too  contemptible.    Thiers 
says,  **  Such  scenes,  which  appear  ridiculous  to  those  who 
are  not  eye-witnesaes,  make  a  deep  impression  upon  those 
who  are."    But,  except  upon  Frenchmen,  the  impression, 
under  any  drcumstances,  must   be   that  of  astonishing 
absurdity. 

"Whilst  the  assembly  was  in  the  fervour  of  this  extra- 
ordinary 19th  of  June,  and  the  speech  of  the  orator  of  the 
human  race,  Alexander  Lameth  drew  the  attention  of  the 
deputies  to  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  which 
displayed  him  trampling  on  four  figures  in  chains,  repre- 
senting, in  allegory,  Franche-Comt^,  and  three  other 
]^vinces  which  he  had  annexed  to  France.  He  declared 
that  it  was  monstrous  to  leave  these  figures  to  insult  the 
farave  citizens  of  those  provinces  when  they  came  to  Paris, 
where  every  man  now  was  free  and  equal.  Maury  opposed 
the  measure,  but  it  was  carried  directly  by  acclamation. 

Forthwith  all  Paris  was  busy  with  preparations  for  the 
great  f&te  of  the  14th  of  July.    The  national  assembly 


appointed  a  committee  to  superintend  the  preparations,  aul 
this  committee  issued  orders  to  all  the  departments  fc^ 
sending  up  one  man  from  every  two  hundred  of  the  national 
guards,  to  attend  on  that  day,  and  represent  the  national 
guards  of  the  whole  kingdom.    The  next  thing  was  to 
prepare  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  great  area,  extending  from 
the  military  school  to  the  Seine.    As  it  was  feared  th&t 
wooden  stages  for  the  spectators  in  so  vast  a  scene,  would 
break  down,  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  earth  from 
the  middle  of  the  area  to  each  side,  so  that  the  great  mas 
of  the  spectators  would  stand  on  properly-sk>pifig  hills  on 
each  hand,  and  thus  overlook  all  the  actors  and  the  ceremonies 
in  the  centre.    Twelve  thousand  labourers  worked  day  and 
night  at  this  removal  of  earth,  and  yet  it  was  feared  that  the 
operations  couki  not  be  completed  by  the  14th  of  JuIt. 
Then  a  great  enthusiasm  seized  all  classes,  and  crowds 
rushed  to  assist.    Then  a  few  thousand  of  the  national 
guards  attended  every  day  in  turns  to  labour  at  this  Dadooal 
afiair — churchmen,  soldiers,  gentlemen,  elegant  ladies,  were 
seen  digging  or  carrying  earth.    "  The  civic  invitation,"  sajs 
Ferri^res,  "electrified  all  heads :  the  women  shared  and  pro- 
pagated the  enthusiasm.     Seminarists,  BchoLaxs,  nuns,  car- 
thusians,  grown  old  in  solitude,  were  seen  quitting  their 
clobters,  hurrying  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  with  shovels  upon 
their  shoulders,  bearing  banners  adorned  with  patriotic  em- 
blems.   The  dishevelled  courtesan  is  placed  beside  the  modest 
matron ;  the  capuchin  draws  the  truck  with  the  chevalier 
of  St.  Louis ;  the  porter  with  the  petit-mftitre  of  the  Pa]ais 
Royal ;  the  sturdy  fishwoman  drives  the  wheelbarrow  filled 
by  the  hands  of  the  delicate  and  nervous  lady.    Wealthy 
people,  indigent  people,  well-dreased  people,  ragged  peopit?, 
old  men,  boys,  comedians,  Cent-Suissesj  clerks,  working  and 
resting,  actors  and  spectators,  exhibited  to  the  astcmished 
eye  a  scene  full  of  life  and  bustle.    Moving  taverns,  port- 
able shops,  increased  the  gaiety  of  this  vast  picture.    Songs, 
shouts  of  joy,  the  sound  of  drums  and  military  inatmmentii, 
that  of  spades  and  wheelbarrows,  mingled  with  the  voic«i^ 
of  the  labourers.    As  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  nine,  the 
mixed  multitude  separates  into  groups ;  every  dtiaen  j(xt& 
the  section  of  the  city  to  which  he  belongs  ;  the  for^noo^t 
bands  begin  to  march  off;  and,  by  degrees,  they  all  return 
into  Paris,  preceded  by  lighted  torches,  drums  and  fifes. 
From  time  to  time  they  give  vent  to  sarcasms  against  tlh- 
aristocrats,  and  they  go  home  singing,  ^^Ca  ira!  qa  ira! 

The  day  having  arrived,  and  the  plan  of  its  proceeding? 
being  pre-arranged  by  the  national  assembly,  and  Te  Deum 
having  been  sung  the  evening  before  in  Notre  Dame,  at 
which  the  federates  and  the  municipal  authorities  atteodeii 
and  the  catacombs  beneath  Paris  having  been  searched — for 
there  was  a  terrifying  rumour  that  the  aristocrats  wen^ 
intending  to  imitate  the  abortive  scheme  of  Guy  Fawkes, 
and  blow  up  all  the  assembly  and  half  of  the  patriots  sx 
once — at  a  very  early  hour  of  the  morning  the  peopl** 
hurried  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  secure  good  places. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  raining  toi^entB.  The  federalists 
ranged  by  departments,  under  eighty-three  banners,  set  cm 
at  eight  o'clock  from  the  site  of  the  Bastile.  The  d^ratie^ 
of  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  navy ;  the  Parisian  national 
guards,  in  their  blue  uniform,  with  staves ;  bands  of  music,  and 
colours  of  the  sections  bearing  wreaths  of  oaks,  inclosing  tin* 
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words,  "  National  Coo&deAtion  at  Paris,  the  14tii  of  Julf, 
1790,"  opened  and  closed  the  prooeBsion. 

The  federalists  passed  through  the  rues  St.  Martin,  St. 
Dennis,  and  St.  lionord,  and  proceeded  by  the  Cours  la 
Beine  to  a  bridge  of  boats  constructed  across  the  rirer. 
They  were  greeted  by  the  way  by  the  acclamations  of  an 
immense  concourse,  which  filled  the  streets,  the  windows  of 
the  houses,  and  the  quays.  Dripping  with  wet,  the  federal- 
ists danced  farandoles^  shouting,  *^  Long  live  our  brethren, 
the  Parisians ! "  Wine,  ham,  sausages,  were  let  down  from 
the  windows  for  them,  amid  cheers.  The  national  asBembly 
joined  the  proceaaion  at  the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  it  being 
then  about  ten  o^dock,  and  walked  between  a  battalion 
of  the  veterans  and  the  boys  from  the  military  school; 
*'  recalling,"  says  Thiers,  *'the  memory  of  ancient  Sparta," 
for  the  boys  were  armed  like  their  fathers;  and,  on  all 
occasions  during  the  revolution,  the  French  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  imitators  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
road  leading  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  one  mass  of  peo]ie, 
shouting,  clapping  their  hands,  and  singing,  ^^  Ca  ira ! " 
The  Quai  de  6b«iBot  and  the  heights  of  Passy  presented  a 
long  amphitheatre,  brilliant  and  variegated  with  the  gay 
dresses  of  ladies.  La  Fayette,  mounted  <»  his  splendid 
white  charger,  rode  about  keeping  order,  the  rain  and  per- 
spiration trickling  from  Lis  &ce.  A  man,  pushing  from  the 
crowd,  with  a  bottle  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  in  the  other, 
cried,  *^  General,  you  are  hot  I  here,  take  a  glass !  "  La 
Fayette  took  it  and  drank  it  off,  amid  the  api&usea  <^  ^e 
people. 

Afl  the  procession  approached  the  Champ  de  Man,  they 
crossed  the  temporary  bridge,  whieh  wm  strewn  with  ilawen ; 
amid  the  thunder  of  artillery  thejr  entend  the  ecene  of  the 
f»tival,  through  a  triumphal  arch  oorend  with  flags  and 
X)atriotic  inscriptions.  Meantime,  move  tlum  three  hundred 
thousand  persons  of  both  sexes,  from  Pane  and  the  environs, 
assembled  ever  since  six  in  the  moming,  nte  on  the  turf 
seats,  which  formed  an  immense  drde,  drenched,  draggled, 
sheltering  themselves  with  parasok  from  the  torrents  of  rain 
still  falling;  and,  at  every  momentary  cessation  of  it, 
adjusting  their  dresses,  and  endeavouring  to  be  cheerful. 
In  the  centre  of  this  amphitheatre  was  erected  an  immense 
altar,  twenty  fbet  high,  called  the  altar  of  the  country,  oon- 
stmcted  of  wood  Kke  the  triumphal  arch,  and  adorned 
with  flags,  garlands,  bas-reliefB,  and  inscriptionfl  regarding 
liberty  mm)  equality.  On  this  tfltar  stood  a  catholic  altar, 
with  candelabra,  crucifix,  inoenee,  and  all  the  requisitci  for 
mass.  It  was  one  o'clock  before  the  fedenlista  had  taken 
up  their  poattions,  and  aQ  the  whfle  it  ponred  deluges. 
They  then  broke  out  into  dancing  fBtrandolUa  again, 
and  were  jofawd  hf  numben  of  the  yomger  cttisens.  Sixty 
thousand  people,  such  a  corps  de  ballet  as  never  befi^re  was 
seen,  were  dancing  in  the  rain,  around  the  altar,  whilst  the 
vast  multitude  sang,  "  Ca  ira ! "  The  very  umbrellas 
hoisted  over  the  dripping  multitude  were  calculated  at  above 
one  hundred  thousand ! 

At  three  o'clock,  the  king,  attended  by  the  queen,  the 
dauphin,  and  a  splendid  court,  issued  from  the  military 
school,  and  took  their  places  beneath  a  grand  gallery  fiicing 
the  altar.  In  the  centre  of  the  gallery  was  a  throne  covered 
with  violet  velvet,  and  sprinkled  with  fleurs-de^lu  in  gold. 


This  was  for  the  king,  and  at  three  feet  distance,  to  the 
right,  was  another,  of  equal  height  and  size,  covered  witli 
light-hhie  velvet,  and  also  sprinkled  with  goUen  Jit  urs-iIe-lU, 
for  the  president  of  tlie  national  assembly.  Behind  these 
were  the  seats  for  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  and  the  rest  of 
the  royal  family.  To  the  right  and  left  sate  the  members  of 
the  assembly. 

When  the  king  took  his  seat,  amid  tremendous  shouts  of 
"  Vive  k  Rot!  "  **,  Vive  la  Nation  r'  the  sun  broke  through 
the  clouds,  and  the  rain  ccised.  The  banners  were  un- 
furled, and  the  bands  hsoke  forth  in  one  grand  burst  of 
music  from  eighteen  hundred  instruments.  A  bishop  then 
advaneed  to  perform  mass:  it  was  Talleyrand,  a  man  who 
sneered  at  all  religion,  and  yet  had  been  selected  to  officiate 
on  this  singular  occasion.  Three  hundred  priests,  in  white 
surplices,  girt  with  broad  tricoloured  scarfs,  ranged  them- 
selves at  the  four  comers  of  the  altar.  Talleyrand,  the 
bish<^  of  Autun,'  Uessed  the  oriflanmie  and  the  eighty-three 
bannerib  At  the  elevation  of  the  host,  there  was  a  general 
discharge  of  cannon ;  and  then  La  Fayette  dismounted  from 
his  white  lK«ae,  and  mounting  the  steps  of  the  altar,  followed 
by  the  staff  of  the  Parisian  militia,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
army  and  navy,  advanced  to  the  frcmt  of  the  throne,  where 
the  king  handed  to  him  the  form  of  the  oath ;  and  La 
Fayette  then  af^roaching  the  altar,  hud  his  sword  upon  it, 
and  read  the  oath;  swore  himself;  and  then,  raising  his 
right  aim,  all  that  vast  aasenibly  of  soMien  and  speetatoi*? 
raised  theirs,  and  cried  at  one  instant,  *^  Je  kjure  !  ' — ''  I 
swear  it  I "  Four  pieeet  of  cannon  proclaimed  to  France  the 
taking  of  this  oath;  and  all  France,  at  this  moment,  in  all  it  ^^^ 
towns,  and  vilhiges,  and  sohtaiy  hooses,  was  supposed  to 
join  in  the  act,  and  cry,  "  We  swear  it ! ''  The  king  then 
rose,  and,  stretching  hia  right  hand  towards  the  altar,  said, 
"  I,  king  of  the  French,  swear  tb  employ  the  power  dd^tod 
to  me  by  the  constitutional  act  of  the  state^  in  maintaining 
the  oonatttntion  decreed  by  the  national  aasemUy,  and 
accepted  by  me.'*  The  queen,  taking  the  dauphin  in  her 
arms,  hdd  him  up  to  the  people,  and  said  '^  Here  is  my  sou ; 
he  joins  as  well  as  myself  in  those  sentiments  I  ^'  This  un- 
expected movement  was  repaid  by  a  thousand  shoots  of'^  Vive 
le  Roi!  "  "  Vive  la  ISnne  I "  "  V4ue  M,  U  Davpkin  /"  The 
cannon  thundered  again ;  the  sun  sluHie  forth  brightly  ;  the 
music  played  again  with  a  tonpest  of  sound.  Tbcre  was  ono 
univeisal  ecstacy  of  kisnng  and  emfanring  amongst  tl-  > 
peopfe.    What  a  people ! 

In  any  nation  of  deep  foslingB  and  kM  prineiples,  after 
such  a  compact,  sneh  a  glowing  eelefaration  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  throne  and  people,  t^  results  must  hare  been  the 
most  fixed  and  ptrmanent.  The  remaining  work  of  reform 
must  have  been  easy  and  prosperous.  But  all  this  was  but 
another  illustration  of  that  fustian^  fVmgous  sentiment  which 
flares  up  in  French  bosoms  Hke  a  flash  of  loose  gunpowder, 
or  like  alcohol  thrown  into  the  fire,  which,  in  the  very  act 
of  blazing,  expires.  The  royal  family  withdrew  about 
five  o'clock ;  the  drenched  masses  began  to  retire  to  their 
homes,  and  a  few  days  found  all  parties  fallen  back  into 
their  oW  temper,  distrustfid  of  each  other.  *'  This  touching 
festival  of  the  federation,"  says  Thiers,  "  was  but  a  fugitive 
emotion.  On  the  morrow  all  hearts  still  wished  as  they  had 
wished  the  day  before,  and  the  war  had  recrimTnenee^l." 
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''When  the  sun  shone  forth,"  says  Ferridres,  "on  the  close  of 
this  scene,  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  pleased  God  himself  to 
witness  this  mutual  contract,  and  to  ratify  it  by  his  presence. 
Yes !  he  both  saw  and  heard  it,  and  terrible  calamities,  ever 
since  that  day,  have  desolated  France.     Providence,  ever 


{Mr--       : 

iJ;i:i':     '    . 


la  Muette,  not  a  mile  from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  andtbeiv 
five-and-twenty  thousand  persons  sate  down  at  tabin 
ranged  in  the  avenues  of  the  park.  But  La  Fayette  ym  ii 
danger  of  not  reaching  the  place  alive.  He  was  sunoucdr 
by  thousands  of  unknown  men,  who,  on  pretence  of  e: 


THE  BOUDOIR  OP  A  PARISIAN  LADY  IN  THE  LAST  CENTPRT. 


active  and  ever  faithful,  punished  the  mutual  perfidy.  It  |  bracing  him  in  the  etithusiaam  Of  the  day,  pulled  bim  ^ 
has  stricken  both  monarch  and  subjects  who  violated  their  j  his  horse,  and  he  was  aictually  smothering  in  the  ^»  ' 
oath  !  »*  of  these  Judas  friends,  when  he  was  rescued  by  oneo  - 

But  these  hollow  amenities  were  not  yet  at  an  end.    The    aides-de-camp  and  a  body  of  soldiers.    Meantime,  aU  ^^ 
municipality  had  ordered  a  grand  dinner  at  the  chateau  of  |  was  one  festal  scene.    The  Champs  Elysees  w^  H^^ 
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by  lamps  hung  in  the  trees,  and  by  bonfires ;  and  there,  and 
on  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  there  was  dancing.  Carriages 
were  forbidden  to  drive  about,  that  they  might  not  interrupt 
the  free  enjoyment  and  drculation  of  the  people  hf  the  Bwte 
of  wheels,  and  clasickig  of  boneB^  koefe,  A&d  ike  waaAkau^ 
cries  of  "(?ar€/"— "Tai»  care!*'  T^e  weaMay  -weape 
expected  tb  msk^tkepooaidv&i  pasttof  the  people,  and  t&  moiFe 
about  ^on  foot  as  tiiey  -did.  So  long  m  tiie  fsderaiiate 
remaiaed  in  Fack,  it  warn  tine  maxHwiQiaB  msasB  of  -eofiertata- 
ments,  4a»oefi,  jjid  JK^tiieiikgK.  BeeideB  the  ball  ^tn  ^e  abe 
of  the  teniMe  •^dd  Baatfle,  bott  «cmorarted  into  aa  apen 
square,  iheare  -wbb  a  vega^at^  AoewodEa,  a.  baH  and  wdktA- 

0<n  Boadaf^  ihe  1#&,  La  fi^Mite  reviewed  the  fedeMfces 
in  ihe  CiuDnp  ^  Jfaa;  as  Mondi^^  'there  was  a  ka[g& 
T&nem^  ifkeladb^  aot  iualy  iederaftiata,  tnt  troops  of  1^ 
line  and  maiOBea,  jA  which  the  ictng,  1^  queen,  and  ihe 
dauphia,  wesie  pzeseodL  The  '^^een  was  partic^aclj 
giBcious,  and  gave  her  hatid  io  he  kmed  by  the  fedenSnta, 
and  ihe  kt&d  wards  whacb  4i(he  4iddresBed  to  some  ixf 
them,  eapmal^  lihe  iromig  aeAdien  4tf  Lorraine,  deeply 
toacfafid  them,  And  4KWQiBe  a  qiaik  lof  iite  A&cient  loyalty. 
Befoce  the  MecaiistB  ijaifcied  ihie  oajpctal,  the^r  went  to  pay 
their  homage  io  iake  kmg,  AH  ^  ^em  testified  the  aasat 
piofoiifid  refipeet,  ihe  wacmeat  jdsUdbaMOt.  The  chief  af 
the  BcetoBs  dro^fwd  ^en  liis  luMea,  .and  preaeiited  hkawood 
to  Louia,  aweaiing  ^tftuet  it  ^duoudd  never  be  stained  with  apy 
bat  the  isiood  of  Ids  enettiea.  Louis  reataved  iam  1^ 
svoBd,  -eEDiuBaead  Jhim,  and  was  4eep|y  Affactod.  ^£are/' 
r^^et&edthellrehn4dfieer,>^4JldKFtewS^i]f  I  mtifjiaigt 
from  our  Jhearia,  lo^  aoid  -mSk  Wrt  yon,  Iwcawae  yofa  ame  a. 
citiaea  kwg.^ 

Lfit  vs  see.  XlMse  wbk  Inft; Ae  jnere^dMiqdiOBOiis  gleaina 
of  <auMt  fltraqge  tfai^g,  rfaiaaii  wwtfilineBt,  or  the  liQBfiat 
erjiiiiiiaion^  'flieattapeliyd  api  hatter-jiatipad  few-  33ke 
refraUnaa  aoKtea  4hod  JaawMytiahi  lud  wxtoesBed  tiias  /i(e 
with  ^siB  id4ilhnrtriiiwi .  BretyfliiigiaejtorfiiBi&rthe; 
moaaHftjsr  iihe  waaasehiriitaM  ^uift  i» 
wift  aft  4k  %v  Ml  ^kt  4tmm  m  4 
deatiiMi  to  wBila  ilMinJii  Somite  ^T  Ub^,  aad  «a^ 
extlngwflh  «na  mmAar  m  it— Cana,  Daitoi, 
CasaiHe  BeaaMBliBa,  aaid  IBahuyuj 
theoaaa  an  •^IMmUhhis  p«]|it,  wimvawMif'thelii 
La  Bi^vMie,  and  aot  their  ^ovn  tmpa^toBee.''  lie 
then  as  tflie  nostdeapioMMf  alaaaB,  Incawe  ll«f 
under  4e  wisdows  of  4ie  TotbiMa,  dnd  idMiiMl,  ^Vwmim 
i^etei**    Wlby,  to  aJmniMriiii,  dHl  IJBf  not  4ary,  ^ Vwwit 

Red-^aiktff  iiheKUaner'    '' Vitn  ik 'Sdaoon ! "  «he 
quaeA  pdane.    '<»TanB  lawfhMe!^    <»Tiwnt  Ae  pn- 

iron  ufiap  «f  (the  IMbbb^  «eh  cannon-bdb 
them  !•  *»Tiwflttt  tta  aaribMS  4oT  iJie  pp^ct  to  « 
kingtoMetel*  *'Vfin  ifc  ^grant  rf 
tothettvS^lDB.  He  iea— need  **ifa' Mayer  giffly., 
aU  the  rogas  aad  wwwiiHw  Idiat  ■MB«fe  JPIeencb  flfiohal  ^ 
HowshameAdiauft  gandyitianDe  astafaat  fer  the  kh^pni 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  wTio  is  nothing  Tjut  the  first  servant 
of  the  people ! "  And  then  he  added  an  tmdoubted  truth, 
as  it  regarded  the  weathercock  nature  of  Frenchmen,  '*  Ah, 


thoughtless  citizens  I  Are  you  ignorant  of  the  fact  tkt 
liberty  is  not  made  for  a  vain  and  frivolous  nation,  wilhoat 
morals,  without  character,  without  principles,  changing 
with  "every  waad  And  -every  new  .dcctrine?  Let  not  yoor 
eBeaases,  howeswr^  eaeot  upoa  jranr  maauutary  enthusiagn}. 
WhfffeeiFer  siay  3»e  the  facaa  <£  <oa(&  which  your  lip& 
hame  jmanoBBoed,  jov  iieasit  laa  -flni^  awfiBR  ifeo  be  true  t^ 
the  country,  imd  ita  Wekbc^  jtnd  agnalifef.  Aay  other 
•engageaMut  into  wftmA  fom.  muff  hame  haea  aw|Kittd  will 

Iflae  .OQMt  and  <MnBtftora<y,  ymar  aadawty  wJI  he^yA  to 
idnd&e  dfee  ifire  «t^iat  is  :to  tiananne  dben  nfi  5"* 

These  rampant  i  ( piihliiiwiii^  iliniil  lai  nnifliaiii|i  laiMjIHiiij 
io^ane  level,  spoke  of  Hui  hiag  MB^«8lnns08fNit,Md 
the  <9«e6ii  as  Louis  Oa^1s  wife,  and  tfie  liaqahua  m  ihe 
hoy  Oapet,  and  we  shall  aae  (tiiai  thqr  anoaeaM,  ^ere  k«&  iii 
brxofffjag  everythisg;  db»wn  t9  a  lileni  ei«a2if ^  Iq^iog 
(Offlieads  as  wautosly  as  a  ia^^Aowm  lofa  «ff  fte  heids  of 
.tfaiatles  or  wild  floweis  wilii  «  awBtdb,  «id  wawliidiiy  hy 
hfffing  their  own  fliaods  rglM  sato^  «MneblQ9^<ii(^ 
&ecBiflanations  and  iMa(i4NVBB^0B  apm^  ^at  d  1^ 
leativfld  laetwizt  the4Mitiind^fe6fife,nMteid'tf  matial 
•coaxfidflDee.  The  aaataocaey  Mm  aa  it  «n%r  •  awr  « 1 
;geneo3id  «en|»act  ^^^Mnat  aaanttHbyflad  amaSait  &ar«vii 
ittder.  Thr  nmirt  irnm  anniMBd  fif  ha>Tin|;j||oiiifnil  i  r — r 
for  the  AustEun  jtasaopftlnto  Khe  ^owidry^Df  lifye;  aa^>^- 
Fdeat  waa^Maaaedafhaaraag  fenanBd1fee«aGa|Beaf  finQ^ 
<diaii|fid  «n&«eairi«r-d»v<daiKna7fiaB^^ 
aageCf^SieioaaEt  mrilfirnfl  illin  |Minnii  niiiina  rf  flba  arthnnr  "^ 
itbe^iataiteMMs  of  «he  MtkaaA^k^  OMicto^lhenncb 
ta  V«anatta,  and  tiie  fimaUe  oflamswHn  4f  Ae  lav  to 
F^uia.  Ilieit«9pfiHnwdReiynaMed^n»1Cnlni«Q^ 
the4dEe^Ox9£aes4  In^  Mirmbmi  wna  «i^  vaied  ji  a 
dQii^;  4^jwd.abaww4»4iM4MBBi9^ifcad]ilnalOdM 
wiha  luii  "^faM^^  £»»  li\i^HBiifl,  nnd  -aos  xaare  ^i^ 
jlian^iific*    BiitlOKahnan,ffh»i^anltofayar  ihewrt, 

Ma  wviwi,  lor  iie  dhaBMl  M  ^^ 

alK) 

He  iBirwiiiii  tib  iinriwiJ.  Mini M\9k('  ^^ 

ialk#- 

t^aatitfis 
sf  liaw  wrrTnirnp,  m^  flwrt  iiiri  iniiiij  ■irfl  JBTT"  ' 

wiHi  idMneot  anrflniMntiMii^  nni  Aa  aaieB^l^ 
that  tlieie'was  au>  groaodaff  nHHififli«^^^ 
•gr  r  fhrnr  <gntin£iiiihnii  liiifjiriilaali 

^-^  -rtdiaf  fflir  w— i  was  fcfaiiiii  aa  jia  aHif*  "IT"* 
tJie  jnaii wfa»  iJbqrMbMd  tin  kM  iMM^^li*^ 

fedeflBiian  wns  aortiadBg;  Ha  fiadla  wBL  <»pv  Baatt-  ^' 
An  iH9flEsteics  «r  Mm  ftin    mmi  Lnll9«tt»«il  ^e  it^> 

bis  SQM«,  teli  Aa  pai|fe«^^' 
Aeanstaamcy  Vbnfincified Ilia  flan  4r  Gal.  li^K' 

ntn<hf  fcaaiaur  of  cqggeBtiBgafc — iJ"  11w|  laJ f  F' ''' 
by  it  to  nnmiiVifinlji  aiaaBwriiiiniiii  4iie  wlK>le  ^rsf 
tiMy  aauld  nnfc  ihave  flribahiai  latbv.  Eraiy  aegimeDN 
not  only  of  the  provinciall  national  guards,  but  rf  the  troops 
of  the  !me,  and  sailors  from  the  chief  ports,  had  sent  thflr 
deputies  to  Paris  to  the  fSte.    These  were  feasted,  caressed. 
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and  flattered,  and  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  the  most 
boiling  spirit  of  the  revolution.    They  returned  to  their 
different  districts  as  the  French  soldiers  had  returned  from 
America,  carrying  the  doctrine  of  the  most  unlimited  equality 
and  independence  with  them.     In  quick  time,  they  had 
demoralised  the  whole  army.     Bouill^,  the  cousin  of  La 
Fayette,  had  taken  indefatigable  pains  to  keep  his  soldiers 
free  from  the  infection,  and  steady  to  their  oaths  and  their 
standards.    But  now  he  had  to  write  in  his  memoirs^  "  This 
confederation  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  troops.    On  their 
return  from  the  capital,  they  brought  with  them  the  seeds 
•  of  corruption.     These  they  instilled  into  their  comrades, 
and  in  a  fortnight,  or  at  most  a  month,  the  whole  army  was 
in  a  state  of  the  meet  terrible  insurrection."    Bouill^,  who 
hated  La  Fayette,  though  his  relation,  did  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  the  scheme  of  the  federation  to  htm,  as  a  means  of 
regaining  popularity,  which,  he  asserted,  he  was  fast  losing ; 
and  that  he  was  desirous  of  throwing  the  army  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  of  alienating  them  from  their  oflScers, 
who  were  of  the  aristocratic  class.     He  regarded  the  fete 
of  the  federation  as  having  destroyed  the  last  prop  of  the 
throne,  and  he  became  all  the  more  anxious  that  the  royal 
family  should  make  their  escape  from  France.    The  queen 
was  most  anxious  for  it  too,  and  believed  that  by  the  aid  of 
Bouille  it  might  be  readily  accomplished;  but  she  never 
could  move  her  timid  and  apathetic  husband  to  the  neces- 
sary determination.      Li  the  month  of  May,  before  the 
fete  of  the  federation  had  removed  their  beet  chances 
with  the  army,  the  queen   had  contrived  an  admirable 
plan  for  the  escape  of  the  whole  family  to  Bouille,  but 
the  king's  dull  inertia  prevented  it.     She  was  then  strongly 
advised  to  escape  herself;  but,  though  she  felt  quite  assured 
what  would  be  her  fSate  if  she  remained,  nothing  would  in- 
duce her  to  leave  her  husband  and  child.    Her  person  was 
not  safe  for  a  day.    Her  attendants — and  especially  madame 
Campan,  and  her  physician,  M.  Vicq  d'Azyr — ^were  appre- 
hensive that  she  would  be  poisoned  ;  but  she  replied—*"  No ; 
they  wiU  not  employ  a  single  grain  of  poison :  the  Brin- 
villiers  are  not  of  this  age ;  they  will  kiU  me  by  calumny." 
Her  attendants  took  all  possible  precautions  for  her  safety ; 
she  herself  took  none.    Yet  people,  both  with  good  and  evil 
intentions,  frequently   managed   to   approach    when   the 
national  guards  were  lax  in  their  duty.    Soon  after  the 
federation,  the  court  was  allowed  to  go  to  St.  Cloud  for  the 
fitinimer  months ;  and  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Rotondo  made 
his  way  to  the  part  of  the  gardens  where  the  queen  spent 
much  time  with  her  children  almost  every  day,  in  the  hope 
of  assassinating  her.    Fortunately,  the  day  proved  rainy,  and 
the  queen  was  not  there.   On  another  occasion,  as  the  queen 
was  working  at  her  embroidery-frame  near  a  window,  and 
madame  Campan,  according  to  her  custom,  was  reading  to 
her,  they  heard  a  number  of  persons  talking  in  a  low  voice 
under  the  balcony.    On  madame  Campan  looking  out,  she 
saw  a  few  priests  and  old  knights  of  St.  Louis,  and  some 
young  knights  of  Malta,  with  a  group  of  country  people,  al- 
together abotit  fifty,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  the  national  guards  to  endeavour  to  approach  and  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  queen .    Marie  Antoinette  immediately  went 
out  upon  the  balcony  to  gratify  them ;  and  they  said,  in  a 
whisper — ^^ Madame,  be  of  good  courage;   good  French 


people  suffer  for  you;  they  pray  for  you,  and  Heaven 
will  hear  their  prayers.  We  love  you,  we  respect  you; 
we  revere  our  virtuous  king  1 "  The  queen  burst  into 
tears;  and  the  women  said,  "See,  she  weeps!  Poor 
queen ! "  But  madame  Campan,  terrified  lest  this  should 
be  observed  by  any  of  the  national  guards,  led  the 
queen  in,  raising  her  own  eyes  to  heaven  as  she  did  so,  to 
denote  the  cruel  necessity  of  caution.  The  group  under- 
stood it,  and  said,  "  The  lady  is  right.  Adieu,  madame !  " 
and  dispersed.       ' 

It  was  during  this  sojourn  at  St.  Cloud  that  the  effects  of 
insubordination,  produced  by  the  fete  of  federation  amongst 
the  troops,  had  come  to  a  crisis.  The  troops  at  Nancy,  con- 
sisting of  four  battalions  of  the  king's  regiment,  two  bat- 
taUona  of  Swiss  of  the  Cb&t6au-Vieux  regiment,  with  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  had  mutinied,  had  imprisoned  their 
officars,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  assembly  to  justify 
themselves.  These  deputies  were  very  insolent,  and  were  es- 
pecially supported  by  the  jacobin  club.  La  Fayette,  however, 
arrested  the  deputies,  and  the  assembly  issued  an  order  that 
the  mutineero  should  return  to  their  duty,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Nancy  to  obedience  to  the  law,  on  pain  of  being 
treated  as  rebels.  General  de  Malseigne  and  a  member  of 
the  assembly  were  dispatched  to  bring  the  soldiers  to  order ; 
and  Bouille  was  commanded  to  render  him  all  necessary  as- 
sistance, and  to  employ  force,  if  necessary.  On  reaching 
Bouille's  head-quart^  at  Metz,  Bouille  thought  it  best  that 
Malseigne  should  go  on  to  Nancy,  and  endeavour,  in  the 
first  phkoe,  to  bring  the  mutineers  to  reason  by  peaceable 
means.  Malseigne  proceeded  boldly  to  Nancy,  where  he 
found  that  the  troops  had  been  joined  by  five  or  six  thousand 
men  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  deserters  from  other  regi- 
ments. They  had  broken  open  the  arsenal,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  five  thousand  muskets,  with  ammunition, 
and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  whi^  they  had  loaded  with 
grape-shot.  Th^  had  exacted  money  from  the  authorities, 
burnt  the  decrees  of  the  national  assemUy,  and  defied  it  in 
teraos  of  contempt.  They  were  intending  to  imprison  the 
principal  people  of  the  town  as  they  had  done  their  own 
officers,  and  to  ransack  the  city,  and  hang  the  chief  men. 

Malseigne  proclaimed  the  decree  of  the  assembly,  and 
harangued  the  mutinous  troops ;  but  he  was  glad  to  escape 
alive  to  Luneville,  where  there  were  eight  squadrons 
of  cavalry;  but  these  cavahry,  when  the  soldiers  from 
Nancy  marched  against  them,  delivered  up  Malseigne  to 
them,  and  fraternised  with  them.  When  Bouille  learned 
this  news,  he  set  out  for  Nancy  with  about  three  thousand 
foot,  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  horse,  principally 
Swiss  and  Germans,  all  that  he  could  trust,  whilst,  in 
Nancy,  he  calculated  that  the  revolted  troops  amounted  to 
ten  thousand.  On  his  way,  he  was  met  by  three  deputa- 
tions, one  after  another,  to  whom  Bouille  declared  the 
conditions  on  which  he  would  accept  a  surrender— viz. : 
that  the  three  regiments  at  the  head  of  the  revolt  should 
deliver  up  the  ringleaders,  and  themselves  quit  the  town ; 
that  they  should  liberate  Malseigne,  whom,  fortunately, 
they  had  not  hanged,  and  their  own  officers,  and  deliver  up 
the  cannon.  These  terms  they  treated  with  contempt. 
Bouille  sent  forward  a  proclamation,  containing  the  same 
conditions,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  it  wae 
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announced  to  iiim  that  his  tenxus  &bould  be  agreed  to. 
Miikeigne  and  the  captive  officers  of  tlie  regimeute  wei^ 
sent  to.  liiiu,  aud  lie  eaw  the  regimente  marching  out  at  the 
oppotdt^  gate ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  attempt  to  enter  the 
city,  than  the  cannon,  charged  to  the  muzzles  with  grap^ 
were  £red  on  him ;  there  was  a  murderous  discharge  of 
muaketrjr  from  the  windows  of  the  houses,  and  the  regiments 
turned  back  and  joined  in  the  battle.  Bouille  was  in  a 
terrible  dilemma ;  but  he  says  he  blindly  committed  him- 
self to  fortune  for  the  result,  and  fought  the  insurgents  with 
such  iary^  that  they  were  compeUed  to  give  back.  From 
half-past  four  till  half-past  seven  o'clock  Bouille  was 
cutting  his  way  to  the  oentn^  of  the  town.  He  had  lost 
forty  officers  and  four  hundred  men ;  but  he  had  taken  the 
cannon,  and  fire  hundred  men  prisoners,  and  wss  preparing 
to  execute  a  more  desperate  vengeaace,  when  the  insurgants 
s^pieed  to  march  qnietiy  out  of  the  j^ace.  He  consented, 
onconditioa  that  they  manhed  to  different  garrisons,  which. 
be  aamad,  at  some  distanoe  £tom  each  other.  BooiU^ 
peeBerrad  the  [dsAe  from  {Nlla^ ;  not  a  house  was  broken 
into,  nor  an  inhabitant  killed,  except  such  as  were  met 
m  anus.  He  liberated  the  five  himdi^  pcisonacs  who  had 
dtllen  into  bis  hands,  two  hundred  -of  whom  were  eoldkn, 
and  thiee  Jhttndred  inhabitantfi,  and  none  ai  them  were 
punished;  but  the  Swiaii,  by  the  anthority  of  the  artides  o£ 
war  v&der  which  they  served,  tried  their  priaonen  by 
ooart-Bciartial,  eiMit  twenty  soldiers,  and  ccMutemned  froa 
Mty  to  sixty  to  the  galleys,  to  which  they  were  sent. 

This  extiaordiBary  traiisactimB  took  piaee  on  the  Slstof 
AagBBt,  and  im  the  3rd  of  September  the  king  wrote  An 
ttBdognfh.  letter  to  BoiiiUe,  thaaking  hiin  for  his  gallant 
ooBduct,  by  wfaidi,  he  aaid,  he  had  saved  Fraooe.  Hearijig, 
too,  that  B(H]]Be  had  had  a  faff^Muite  hoBBeahot  imder  huo, 
heeeut  him  a  fiae  one  of  his  ewai,  which  he  hftd  ridden, 
begging  him  to  aeoept  it  for  hk  sake.  Bui,  on  the  other 
haad,  ike  jaoobim,  ho^  in  their  dab  and  the  aowmbly, 
aised  the  matt  teorihle  oubonea  at  Hm  woffprvmcva  of  <he 
inBomctioii.  Thegr  deelaied  tiiat  it  was  a  maflwarne  ef 
palriots  by  the  n^yftliats  and  ariaiecoAs  iar  defending  the 
liberties  of  their  ooviitry.  They  denounoed  Boiulle  as  a 
tcaitor.  Bobeapierre  demanded  that  a  ^eah  deputation  £»m 
iNaney  ahonid  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  aeoembiy,  and  this 
deputetatm  deehured  that  the  soldiers  had  coly  risen  to 
defend  tfaomaelves  and  the  town  egaiaet  the  pbts  ai  the 
adstocrata ;  thttt  maay  of  theaa  had  haen  dianiisaed  only  to 
lephhoe  them  by  unpatrioiie  BoUi^v,  who  weie  in  ib^ 
iateoeat  of  the  ariatocmta,  and  that  these  aristocaAs  and 
unpatriortic  aohlierB  had  attaeked  the  people  of  the  town 
before  the  gandaon  matukied.  But  the  aaaembly  firmly 
peraiated  in  aawrtiag  thaA  auch  inayrvaotion  coold  net  be 
pennitted,  or  it  woald  tmderaaine  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
anny,  and  even  La  Fafette,  who,  ia  the  opening  of  the 
revohition,  had  deckuMiis8iirreetM>n  to  be  «he  most  m<a>ed  of 
duties,  now  mowed  aiMlcarried  a  vote  of  thanks  to  BouiU^ 
Boheapierre  qppoaed  theiK  meaauiee  vdiemently,  and 
meaaced  the  aaaembly  with  the  poaaihiJIaty  of  aeeing  all  ihe 
painotic  aoMiers  ran^  on  one  side,  and  all  thcae  who  had 
Bold  Ihemaelves  to  despotism  and  adatocBacy  on  the  4>ther^ 
under  Bouille  In  fsot,  he  menaced  them  with  civil  war. 
But  the  thunder  iA  hiiraheau  uleneed  this  asch  jaoehin, 


and  not  only  were  these  measures  passed,  but  a  commiak 
was  sent  to  Naucy  to  try  and  punish  the  guilty,  aiiJ  to 
restore  ti-anquillity.  Bouille  received  an  extenwon  of  ia- 
command  from  the  king.  He  now  had  military  nik  im. 
the  borders  of  Switzerland  to  the  SamhriS,  comprebdii- 
ing  the  greatest  part  of  the  frontiers.  As  he  bad  m. 
reliance  on  the  cavahy  than  he  had  on  the  infantry,  lie 
fixed  his  head-quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  Seilk,Tliii 
fiows  ii^to  the  Moselle,  because  he  had  plains  for  uk 
manoeuvring  of  his  horse,  and  meadows  for  forage,  mirti 
deiended  in  his  rear  by  impassable  marshes.  He  la 
resolved  to  take  no  step  against  the  constitution;  hi  k 
deemed  it  of  vital  importance  that  the  king  should  oecap^ 
and  he  held  himself  in  readiness  to  aid  hun  in  tbe  attdap:. 
Had  Louis  possessed  the  spirit  of  his  queen  and  this  (ierok<l 
general^  he  would,  long  ago,  have  been  beyond  tk  xeackOi 
the  '"gnifa'ng  enemies  called  ^^  his ''  people. 

Under  the  influence  of  La  Fayette,  Bailly,  and  tk 
munidpsdiiy,  a  day  of  mourning  was  resolved  to  be  h^U  it 
the  Ghamp  de  Man  for  the  scddiens  who  had  falkck 
defence  of  the  constitation*  The  galleriea,  the  \xm^ 
arch,  and  the  altar  of  the  nation^  now  oonveited  into  a 
tomb,  emblazoned  with  inscriptions  in  gold  letters  m 
BurxQounted  by  cypresses,  all  these  formerly  ieBtire  o\^ 
were  now  covered  with  bkck  cloth.  The  pnests  perfonntd 
mass  ior  the  dead  in  albs  and  tricolor  sashes.  La  Faj^ 
Bailly,  and  the  aothoritifiB  of  the  municipality  vere  all 
theoe,  and  crowds  of  apectatoors,  but  the  jacobms  voe 
ahaoni,  and  their  journals  poured  forth  the  fiercest  diatribs 
against  the  city  mi^tratea  and  all  who  weie  concendd  is 
oelebFating  the  obsequies  of  the  heroes  of  order.  Mtfit, 
who  was  hecomipg  every  day  moie  tmculent,  dedai^d  i^ 
i\  would  have  been  a  gceat  deal  better  if  the  wxm^ 
^pent  had  been  given  to  the  poor.  Jlos  modem  Jadtf,Tlii) 
was  fio  eztranely  ayxnpathetio  for  the  poor,  when  W  ^ 
aoBie  particHlar  achame  of  vengeance  in  his  head,  sflBoredw 
puUic  that  the  soldiQis  who  had  been  masBaaed  at  Xtfc^ 
by  Bouille  were  the  defenders  of  the  poor.  "  Tht  p^ 
be  said,  ^' are  the  only  daas  that  are  patrkyts— the  (dj^ 
who  are  honest.  ThemmiUed  the  coaitsay  tbeytf^^ 
ra£uae  of  mankind ;  but,  in  the  ejee  of  the  ^ac&m%^ 
pbilosophioal,  they  are  the  only  sound  portion  oijs^' 
As  for  these  sew  da)arkciental  govenuufsita  a&d  tiia 
maniflipalitieB  patroniaed  by  the  aasembly.,  they  ^  ^ 
posed  of  nothing  but  the  putrid  remains  of  the  old  bodJ& 
who  are  oaxryiag  i|pfar^f9«»  into  the  reign  of  liberty,^ 
keeniiM;  up  an  undersEtanding  wiih  the  goverDn£(>^  ^ 
tofdu  end  aigna,  like  coipuises  at  a  fair.^*  Asd  he  ttf* 
appealed  to  Divine  Providence  to  take  pity  oo  lu£  P^' 
childran,  and  to  select  his  most  exterminating  cones  ^  '^ 
oaoe  of  mnakapal  and  aristocratioal  vermin,  and  to  e^ 
pate  them.  The  reign  of  jacobinism  was  fast  drawii^  ^ 
when  such  wretches  as  Manat  and  Bobesjpieire  ^^ 
waUow  in  blood.  This  Marat,  one  of  those  monster  ^^ 
ovt-moaater  mXH  fiction,  however  rabid,  was  a  B&ti^<^  "- 
Baudry,  in  Switaedand.  He  had  studied  medicwe  a^^ 
anatomy,  ^^-nd  p^trl^yLp^  'm  such  puxsuits,  had  acquirt  '^ 
burai^g  thkftt  for  human  blood.  He  was  a  4^^^'^^^ 
ol  medioinea  in  Pans  when  the  revolution  broke  oat.  xit-' 
aiao  the  author  of  a  work  called  "Manj  orPjiBC^**^ 
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Lavrs,"  showing  the  material  influence  of  soul  and  body  on 
each  other.  On  the  commencement  of  the  rerolution,  lie 
bjgan  a  paper  called  VAmi  du  Peuple,  in  whicft  he 
vented  his  inextinguishable  fury  against  all  claases  fn  the 
stvite  except  the  veriest  scum  of  the  population,  who  read 
auJ  admired  his  ferocioas  writings.  In  his  persoir,  Marat 
was  aa  ugly  and  deformed  as  his  soul  was.  H»  very  aspect 
terrified  children  ;  and  such  was  his  cowardice  that,  whilst 
launching  daily  his  denunciations  against  others,  and  w^hen 
he  became  president  of  the  convention,  as  he  did,  bringing 
their  heads  to  the  guillotin,  he  slept  in  a  cave  in  the  pro- 
fo'Lindest  secresy.  All  this,  however,  did  not  save  him  from 
the  avenging  dagger  of  Charlotte  Corday. 

Robespierre,  another  chief  monster  of  this  revolttti€«v  "'^^'^ 
the  son  of  a  barrLsttr  at  Arras.  He  was  educafcecE  st  the 
college  of  Louis  le  Grande,  in  Paris,  and,  like  Mr  itehier, 
adopted  the  profession  of  law.  He  was  sent  fhwa  Arto»  to 
the  national  assembly  as  their  deputy.  For  901116'  tinK,  his 
insignificant  person,  his  weak  voice,  and  deftetire  TisioB, 
rendered  him  of  little  influence  in  the  assembly  f  hsA  by 
p jiseverance,  and  by  assuming  a  character  of  MiMiieiM  aadi 
humanity,  and  by  defending  the  poor  and  denowieiQg' 
corruption,  he  gradually  won  popularity,  and  warn  caOid 
*^  The  Incorruptible.'*  He  was  closely  assQghriiwfr  homefer,. 
with  the  jacobin  club,  and  the  bloodhomdh,.  BHSfon  «iMi 
Marat ;  and,  no  sooner  did  he  obtain  t&e  ojjffwtfifty-y  thnt 
he  showed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  mort  iMiigiifn«yi>Brtefa» 
that  ever  disgraced  the  name  of  man. 

The  assembly,  pressed  by  exhaartfea  of  At  poAfie 
revenue,  again  put  a  large  quantity  of  li»  cftoidt  fnfeiirf 
into  the  market,  and  issoed  mffA  Imwlwrf  muftmB»  «f 
assignats  upon  the  strength  of  it.  T&IkipwoA  madt  tm 
elaborate  speech  showing^  the  eeham  cocMBfoeMe  dt  t» 
immoderate  an  issue  of  poper-iaauy;  tte  defveoBtBoii ;  t&» 
consec^^uent  hoarding  of  gol^  andlte  (£fect  iwof  piier  m 
aU  articles  of  life.  Mirabwifc^oB  t&e  eonteary^  aqppovM 
tbo  issue.  Keeker  opposed  Ae  Biiea0iiTe  m  tmb^  for  Ne^er 
was  now  become  a  mere  cypher  witihr  sll  paftSw*  We  jhui 
had  the  diplomatic  genius  which  be  beliefvdl  liiiwmlf  la 
possess.  He  had  won  the  favour  of  the  people  by  hsmg  tfa« 
means  of  calling  together  the  states-general ;  but  tbe  kn^ 
and  his  fellow-ministers  had  no  confidence  in  him,  aad  Hie 
jacobins  and  Cordeliers  had  long  ago  mined  hia  Ime 
with  the  once  idolising  people.  Danton  and  Marat  had 
not  hesitated  to  accuse  him  of  corruption  and  public  pillage. 
The  mob,  who  once  hailed  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  country, 
ziow  howled  at  nights  under  his  windows,  and  menaced  Mm 
with  the  lanterne,  Necker  seized  this  opportunity  of  being 
overridden  by  the  assembly,  in  the  matter  of  the  second 
i;ssue  of  the  assignats,  to  tender  his  resignation,  and  to  get 
away  in  safety  to  his  native  mountains.  Hia  resignation 
waa  accepted  with  pleasure;  and  l^Tecker  addressed  a 
characteristic  letter  to  the  assembly  to  announce  his 
<loparture.  He  assumed  the  same  air  of  patriotie  vanity 
which  he  had  always  worn.  **I  leave,"  he  said^  "a^tfce 
guarantee  of  my  administration,  my  house  in  Parks  "ly 
country  houser  and  my  funds  in  the  royal  treaeury,  whiefa, 
for  a  long  time,  hare  amounted  to  two  million  fo«r  hondred 
thousand  Irrresy  and  ask  only  to  withdraw  the  fowr  hundred 
t  housand  livres  which  thestate  of  my  affairs  renders  necessary." 


The  fac1>  was  well  known'  that  at  that  moment  he  could  not 
have  sold  his  property,  and  that  there  WM  no  money  in  the 
treasury  to  pay  hhn.  It  was  well  for  him  to  be  able  to 
escape  scatheless ;  and,  obtaining  a  passport  from  Bailly,  and 
another  from  the  king,  he  set  out  towardii  Switzerland  atong 
the  road  which,  so  short  a  time  prerioos,  he  had  traversed 
amid  the  frantic  platwfits  of  the  people^  and  with  the  elating 
idea  IJhat  he  was  destined  to  retrieve  the  finances  and  saye 
the  country.  5bw  not  a  voice  vras  raiised  to  lament  his 
departure,  and  he  was  not  allowed'  to  quit  the  country 
without  a  serious  alarm.  He  hadf  arrived  at  Arcis-sur-Aube, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  four  friends,  when  the  national 
gfoard  of  the  place  arrested  the  whole  party,  and  would  not 
allow  them  to  proceed  until  they  had  obtained  the  permission 
of  the  national  assembly.  Though  Necker  had  passports 
from  the  municipality  of  Paris  and  from  the  king,  he  had 
not  one  from  the  assembly,  and,  without  that,  the  zealous 
officials  thought  the  others  worthless.  The  assembly,  not- 
withstnufing  SDine  of  its  members  proposed  that  he  should 
be  tam^  badb  and  examined  as  to  the  state  of  his  accounts, 
sent  him  permission  to  proceed,  and  he  got  safely  to  Copet, 
on  the  lake  ef  Grenera,  where  he  survived  till  1804,  contem- 
plating the  course  of  the  revolution,  which  swept  away  so 
many  now  playing  a  prominent  part  in  it. 

The  ministry  of  France  was  now  reduced  to  the  ntmost 
hwigiriftcaiieey  and  St.  Priest  and  Latour  du  Pin  soon  after 
rained,,  h&ag  in  danger  of  being  impeached  by  the 
umuuMjr  Ibr  keeping  up  a  mischievous  correspondence  with 
Ae*  efsigrantsi  and  the  military  chiefs.  Count  Montmorin 
akma  nmamtBA  in  his  dangerous  post,  and  was  one  of  the 
int  ^ktims  oi  jacobin  vengeance  in  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
todler  of  the  fbllowing  year.  For  the  present,  Montmorin, 
XoAmnev  Sf absety  and  a  few  othem  formed  a  sort  of  privy 
eooBof,,  aad  eoaoarlwE  plans  in  the  vain  hope  of  strengthen- 
ing 1A9  — Mttfefty,  Dtqurt  da  Tertre  was  made  keeper  of 
tihv  seab).  mad  PupsBUiaily  at  the  recommendation  of  La 
Fafettsy  was  nnub  bend  of  tii»  war  department  in  place  of 
Latoor  da  Fin,  Faportrafl  soon  Aowed  himself  more 
iae^md  %emtuA  the  popvkv  party  than  his  predecessor, 
and  on««f  Ms  tet  acts  was  t(^  deprive  Bouille  of  the  inde- 
peacEsntlbrtyv  which  the  khif  had  conferred  on  him,  of 
(fisposEDg  iibe  tioops  ks  he  ^feogkt  best — ^a  power  which 
BaaSSk  warn-  asizknft  to  employ  in  favour  of  the  king's 
esespe. 

The  king  had  studied  carefully  and  anxiously  the  history  of 
the  English  revolution  and  the  fate  of  Charles  I.  As  he 
saw  that  Charleses  taking  arms  to  maintain  his  authority 
against  the  parliament  had  led  to  his  execution,  after  a  civil 
war,  Louis — ^who  had  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  Charles  Stuart 
— ^had  Acquired  a  deep  dread  of  any^iing  wfaidfe  might  fead  t» 
civil  war.  He  regarded  the  attenqjt  to  ewaipe,  if  unswweB*- 
fui,  as  fatal  to  himaeff  and  fwrniff ;  if  sueeessfiil,  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  cirri  war,  the  issne  of  whfeh  no  man 
could  foresee.  He,  therefore,  move  and  more  recoiled  frosEi 
aJl  schemes  of  escape.  Bat  the  qtieen  tw*  rery  diflfewnt 
views.  She  regarded  it  as  certain  that  to  remain  in  Franoe 
was  to  ultimately  perish.  The  refti^eee  she  had  no  faith  m^ 
and  was  averse  to  receive  reaction  at  their  faands^  certaia 
that,  shouM  they  succeed,  they  woold  become  masters 
in  their  turn.    Yet  every  day  it  was  becomrni^  more  and 
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mQrc  evident  that  the  clubs,  and  through  the  clubs  the  mob, 
were  gaming  in  power  and  audacity.  The  leaders  of  the 
clubs,  Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  Desmoulins,  taught 
the  utmost  contempt  and  execration  for  all  ranks  and  classes 
above  the  mere  rabble.  She  felt  that  it  could  not  be  long 
ere  the  assembly  itself  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
fanaticism  of  the  republicans,  and  that  there  must  be  a 
deluge  of  bloodshed,  in  which  the  royal  family  would  dis- 
appear first.  During  the  sojourn  of  the  court  at  St.  Cloud, 
in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  she,  therefore,  entertained  many 
plans  of  escape.    The  king  would  listen  to  none.    Driven 


with  it  all  his  power  for  any  purpose.  He,  in  consequence, 
depended  much  more  on  the  escape  of  the  king  to  some  pkct 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  assembly  than  on  any  efforts  ^vithia 
that  body.  He  therefore  proposed  that  means  shoiiM  U 
devised  for  the  king  and  royal  family  to  escape  to  the  amij 
under  Bouille,  but  that  Louis  should  not  place  Mmsti 
entirely  in  the  power  of  Bouille,  but  should  take  up  ls 
residence  at  Lyons,  whilst  Bouille  should  encamp  at  Mont- 
medly.  From  Lyons  he  proposed  that  the  king  should,  Ij  a 
proclamation,  express  to  the  nation  his  real  views  and  fil- 
ings regarding  the  new  constitution,  which  he  never  cci  i 
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almost  to  despair,  Marie  Antoinette,  catching  at  the  fainte&t 
hope  of  rescue,  now  resolved  on  what  she  had  hitherto 
recoiled  from,  an  interview  with  Mirabeau. 

This  extraordinary  man  had  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  been  receiving  a  prodigal  pension  from  the  court,  for 
his  services  in  maintaining  the  royal  cause  in  the  assembly, 
and  in  devising  and  assisting  in  a  plan  of  escape  for  the 
king.  It  was  not  only  as  a  lover  of  monarchy,  but  as  a 
greater  lover  of  the  assembly  and  the  people,  that  Mirabeau 
could,  under  thecircunostances  of  the  country,  hope  to  effect 
anything.  A  httle  too  much  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  the 
monarch,  and  he  would  have  lost  all  his  popularity,  and 


do  but  at  the  risk  of  his  head,  so  long  as  he  was  in  ^^ 
power  of  the  assembly  and  of  the  mob.  Mirabeau  had  tfj- 
fully  drawn  from  most  of  the  deputies  their  private  ^^^^ 
writing,  of  the  constitution,  and  in  comparing  then),  <• 
found  that  each  one  condemned  some  particular  article.  ^ 
thus,  taken  altogether,  the  body  of  deputies  in  reality  i-^^" 
denmed  every  article  in  it.  He  proposed  that  these  pn^»  ■ 
confessions  should  be  appended  to  the  king's  proclamatK^ 
as  the  most  telling  reason  why  he  did  not  approve  more 
less  of  the  constitution,  which  was  thus  altogether  cf^' 
demned  by  the  whole  of  the  assembly  which  had  P**^.|^^ 
This  plan  had  been  communicated  to  Bouille  by  a  (om' 
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prince  on  behalf  of  the  court,  and  Bouille  had  been  so  much 
struck  with  it,  that  he  recommended  that  every  means 
should  be  used  to  secure  the  zealous  exertions  of  Mirabeau 
in  carrying  out  the  plan,  and  he  engaged  himself  to  support 
it  by  all  his  power  with  the  army. 
The  great  difficulty  lay  in  the  repugnance  of  the  queen  to 


indulged  in  all  the  licentious  pleasures  possible  ;  he  lived  on 
the  freest  terms  with  madame  Jay,  the  wife  of  his  publisher ; 
and,  besides,  kept  a  number  of  opera-girls,  with  whom  he 
passed  all  his  leisure  hours.  All  this  time  he  knew  that  the 
royal  coffers,  from  which  his  extravagance  was  supplied,  were 
next  to  empty,  and  that  the  court  itself  was  often  at  its  wit's 
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enter  into  personal  communication  with  a  man  of  Mirabeau's 
debauched  character.  Mirabeau,  with  all  his  ambition,  was 
the  veriest  slave  of  his  passions.  No  sooner  did  he  obtain  the 
ample  allowance  from  the  king,  than  he  quitted  his  obscure 
lodgings  for  a  magnificent  house  in  the  Chauss^  d'Antin, 
which  he  fitted  up  most  sumptuously.  He  had  the  most 
elegant  servants;   he   gave  the  finest  dinner  parties;   he 


end  for  money.  Though  his  father  was  dead,  and  the  money 
that  he  received  from  the  court  was  ostensibly  to  enable  him 
to  clear  off  the  debts  from  the  family  estate,  that  was  the 
very  last  thing  Mirabeau  thought  of.  He  was  aware  that  to 
assist  the  monarchy  would  require  not  only  all  his  talent 
and  sagacity,  but  all  his  most  earnest  thought,  time,  and 
watchfulness :  he  never  stinted  his  debaucheries  till  naturo 
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Eflnk  under  them.  He  was,  in  fact,  now  fast  exhausting  his 
constitution  by  his  excesses,  and  he  knew  it,  and  he  knew  too 
that  he  never  could  do  anything  for  the  court  in  return  for 
the  lav^e  sums  that  he  received.  At  times,  these  reflections 
would  burst  in  upon  him,  aa  they  wiH  on  such  pasKonate, 
sen3ual  natures,  without  the  power  of  warning^  them  to 
reform.  "  lie  felt,''  says  his  Mend  Dumont,  "so  well  that, 
if  he  had  eujoywl  personal'  consideration,  all  France  would: 
have  been  at)  his  feety  thait,  in-  certain  momently  he  would 
have  conseuted  to  pa»  thYDti^  fite  and  dames  to  purify'  tflie 
name  of  ^lirabeau.  I  het^or  seen  him-  weepin|^  and  &alf 
suffocated  with  grief^  ae-  h»  said,  with  bitterneaB,  '  I  crnelly 
expiate  the  errors  of  my  y oath. *"^  Bat  they  were  not)  the 
errors  of  his  youth  only,  they  were  the  ^dcesof  his  ^^le 
life,  that  tyrannised  over  him. 

Such  was  the  maa-  whom  Mxne  Antoiiii(>te,  notwith- 
standing her  deep  repagiiBiieev>  consented  fo  tmet  and  to 
flattor,  iu  the  last  rain  hope  of  arouniig'  Mm  Hor  do  wixaOH  he 
ought  to  do  ilw  the  eseape  oi  llie  royal  Jlkuiiy..  fb»  revo£b 
of  the  trooiDS  at  ^aney  had  didwn  tih«t  no- tine' was  to  %e 
lost,  for  the  contagion  might  spread  te  the  wftote  aimy. 
Accordingly,  Mirabeau  was  admitteil  t0  the  park  at  St. 
Cloud  with  the  utmost  stiGseey,.  au^'  tfaie  qvmm  met  kim  iii< 
what  is  called  les  Ha7iteur9,  or  the*  M&gfi^.  9lie  otov^edB  to 
him,  ^^  that,  with  an-  (ffdinary  enemy^  wiih  a  itOKx  who  had 
sworn  the  ruiw  of  the  moaacdiyy  withowt-  Being  eapa&Ie  of 
appreciating  its  ueefaltaess  for  »  gKait  people,  the  stepi  db^ 
was  taking  wocdd  be  alto^el&er  imfrop«F  and  odt  of  pltaies-; 
but  Avitb  a  Mtabeaii"  &o.  Mii»beMr  wa»  easily  attaxdted: 
ou  the  side  of  his  vanity,.  aiM(  t&e  cdiamfr  of  »  womaac  After 
Marie  Antoinette  mads  thai;  Asttery  tei^Si  ae  iiapmsBive.  Be 
showed  that  she  had  sai^d  tbsmofiAre&yr  ^  ^  ^^^^  lea,v»  ^ 
her;  a  ad,  \7katever  fiiopeB  he  mig&t  k«VQ  eseited  in  Idle 
queen,  he  certainly  entertained  the  i€fear  tJtart  bs^  larf  only  to 
secure  the  escape  of  the  royal  fiimiljf  tu  become  the  prime 
minister  and-  &L^^sor  of  Finmee.  He  w»  y«nnuHto(f  tMr 
the  king  once-o!it  of  their  hma^^  the  snmtei^  wooldt  gi»  to 
pieces,  and  that  Piam  would  be  comp^ei^  Bjr  ibauBe,  t^ 
submit  to  Bomlle.  The  iM^bat  wenr  dXt  t»  be  tnlCMl  1^  Idb 
restoration  of  their  privifegsfff  t&i»  ^evgy  wwid  exsert  tB«v 
influence  ovef  the  people  Ibf  reg^jHHnigp  tfinirs !  Tne  ef  the 
southern  proTineei,  he  saitl,  wo»M  Be  Ibynl  te  a>  nuoi^ 

Dumont  pointed  e«it  to-  Mat  the  iMy  of  the*  wioie  sdhiOBR, 
The  power  of  tie  dlerg^wa^gnoe,  fteeMR»tAe  p«Bf  1»  werek^ 
<;ome  atheistie»lT  and  had  gDl  tdte'csMea  of  the»dHirc&  f  fta 
nobles,  were,  m  «hey  e?ev  haicf  ]ba«%  aakisilff  aiBBB  imfraetl- 
cable ;  and,  wovst  of  »ll,  t^e  fciay  way^tenlitalB  of tber^igoinr  cf 
character  to  eariy  ifm  throi^  atsdb  a»  ensis.  '^But,"  intat^ 
rupted  Mirabeaix,  ^  you  forget  tlier  qiaees !  she  has  a  forar  «f 
mind  that  is  prodigous ',  she  »  a  man  in  coura^ !  ^^  Dnmont 
reminded  him  of  La  Fayette  and  the  national  guards ;  but 
Mirabeau  rejjlied,  that  if  La  Fayette  thoOfght,  onder  ancii 
circuniTitances,  to  play  Washington,  he  would  be  swept  to 
d<?struction.  Last  of  all,  Dtaiont  bade^  him  reffcet  that  the 
moment  he  had  succeeded  in  liberating  the  court  iSwn 
danger,  he  hiI^9e^f  would  be  the  first  object  of  its  vengeaoice; 
that  the  aristocracy  would  mrniecRately  daitt  thett  oid 
privilege  of  ruling  everything,  anad  thatt  they  wonld  nev«r 
forgive  him  either  his  genius  or  his  paat  caaft^gatiooa. 
**  But,"  said  Mirabeau,  **  the  court  has  promised  merevwy- 


thing."  "And,  if  they  should  not  keep  iSleir  woid?" 
"  Then,"  retorted  Mirabeatt,  indignairtly,  "1  will'  aeontni 
them  into  a  republic !  " 

ThiB>  was  wild  t^k,  when  we  considep  wiiat  was  the  state 
of  France  at  this  moment — ^t^  dcaff  oV  1790.  The  natioaal 
assembly  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  ODnttnt  with  the  clergy, 
whom  it  proposed  to  make  elective  by  the  people,  bishops 
and  all,  and  to  in^oae  on  tkem-  aa  osth  binding  Uiem  to 
appvovB  of  this  JaatifaitiQii^  d»wA  affof  a&'  other  parts  oi 
the  conadtTXtion.  Ihia  wwos  «  -ga:  wiildi-  the  gorernment 
of  Mag-  WiQiam  in  Siigifliidv  oaiBpsffiBg:  t^  English  cler^ 
to  aw^arto  his  aaprenuusy  iii>  e«^Mnirt&Bal?  flutters,  and  Ms 
tide  to  the'  l^uxm^  which  protfiieBeb'  Hh^aahiBm  of  the  nan- 
juroTSi  In  Idiia  cse  the  French  desigr  Besame  to  a  grea; 
extent  non-^EffoiSw  The  dispute-  waff  okKp  terannated  till  the 
springy  of  179 1,  to  which  date  we  shall  refer  tiie  account  of 
it.  Bijtt  t&iir  (fiffpifte-  apffinifpftteB^  tfta  Unndfc  etmscience  of  the 
M'ngv  and  from  that  moment  he  begais  ta'tbink  in  mm. 
af'fiyiiig:.  Whils<r  the  Boisff^  and  the  dMssf  ^^^^^^^ 
oi  waffw^tmakdKu»^  tfie  odnsiAtiitiBB^—tia  kmg  aecretlj, 
1^9  cib]^  open;^ — ^the  eeaBngnaJm-^ffamf  flMtiuig  with  par- 
ticular aotivlty,  baft  were  divided  into  a  nmnber  of  parties 
s«»ii^t&«iiHdBrw^.  Ihe  enajgwait  amaitt-  at  Turin  was  a 
seasoe  of  peefsclf  asMtfdiy.  lbs*  pnasar  mi  higher  nobility, 
ineapafife  of  e&MigB,  at  oneer  fiaug&^anil  imbecile,  looked 
dbwB-  m^  the  ^mtey^  wikov  vm  rativirf.  ^Ca^ind  them.  The 
pnncea  wad  lurbles'  wece  fbr  euif lo^oag^  anl^  foreign  fonees; 
a^  S^Oey  were  fbr  empfoyiog:  afi  tte  royaiato  of  the  south. 
The.  gantrf  wbo-  raiaaA  tnaf^  ha.  itm  ainlh  would  call 
(toniojtvlaaBffiaa-;  tba'pftaaavnidbUuiptf  directed  to  thai, 
aod  iaaiated  «&  csJSmg  thsat  boangeois  ««ps,  or  dtiieo 
In  tilmh  wflangfiog,  aA  attempt,  mm  yet  made  tu 
mtmmtsmr  at  Ly«ia^  ^v^lnh  £k  laas  proposed  to 
makflP  ti«r  aqoM  matead;  of  Fari%  which  had  become  oii:»a^ 
to  tBirprinces-  and  nobles  by  its  dearocracy.  The  uffluirectifla 
MMa«  thxr  snsl  0f  I790v  onk.  tfo  ^nwas-  then  removed 
Taria  to  CoiMe»tav  j^  ^  KboM^  ta  be  nearer  the 
rk&m  they  hopecT  t»  avgage  in  their  c»»^ 
Ik^aettM  is  tike  tesaitay^of^the  aisctoc  if  Treves,  vh(» 
astioafty  tiwjf  almoat  wltoflf  vMfei.  SaHa  few  saborii- 
n»te  agents  wise  fcft  ak  Xigsiftf  tot  emm  tii^  vrere  ai 
vttriHMse;  Ott  the  Blnar^  tee^  i&«  f  riaM  «l  Conde  sepa- 
ntedi  torn  til«prineai  ak  kagB,  «i  feawl  amilitarj  camp 
amicdaqpa,  fnABning:ti»  i(toaf  i^Mu^ 
ti%aiflrwidk  tbni^  MWta.  Iktf  JBdigaaNlinn  atthe&i^ 
fot  ayem  tha  aierfsrak  thai  faeaod  anpnartid  thetidetf 
iisafgiwIllMi.  Kouiieiiv  i«dM  t9  tai»  19  arms  ya^ 
CsuM ;  womm,  aa  j«%bm^  as  the  rnaft,  deemed  it^  their 
etoy  to  ^uit  the  aack  a<  ¥tmm^  It  baeaan  a  fashion  to 
eaugrate;  aaad  Cbateaohiisadr  m  Ua MoBaira  of  the  Da^^ 
of  Berri,  draws  a  curious  picture  of  these  emigrants  on  thr 
Rkne: — "^ Many  of  the  emigrants  had  joined  the  army  i^^^ 
state  of  complete  destitution;  others  were  spending  ita 
pyemdeatly  tile  last  idiea  of  tMr  foptaaes.  defO» 
eerps^  compaaed  w  boUy  of  oAeoay  sisrved  aa^  piifata  flokiKi» 
The  Bara>  oilaeia  wtm  movatscl;  aevatvy  geattenea 
iSoviaed  thenw^Vea  iatO'  eoafaniea^  tBatiygato^  ^T  ^^ 
naAKffof  their  nattre  provineca.  All  wwa  in  good  vf^^ 
Ibr  the  canap  Kfe  waa  Ine  aad  fSfom.  Bme  be^ 
drawees  o#  water,  soma  iewtrs  of  wood  f  etiien  ia««*° 
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and  dresied  tke  provisicmi ;  aud  everf  where  the  inspiring 
aote  of  the  trumpet  l^unded ;  tha  oamp^  ia  £B.ct,  wag  a 
perfect  kiag.iom-^^There  ware  priiioGfi  dwelling  in  wagons, 
magiBtniteg  on  horsebftok,  miwionMriefi  preaching  the  Bible 
and  adminiBtdcing  justice.  The  poor  nobles  ooufbrmed  with 
carekas  philosophy  to  this  state  of  things,  cheerfully  endur- 
ing psesent  privations  in  the  aangmoe  expectation  of 
i^)6edily  regaining  all  thay  had  lost.  Th^y  oonfidantly 
bdliev*^  that  the  end  of  autuion  would  find  tham  restore 
to  their  i^»did  booses,  to  their  groYes,  their  Ibtreftts,  and  to 
their  old  doreootes ! 

Bat,  all  this  time,  ^  aspflDt  of  things  in  Paris  was  grow- 
ing more  foraoidaUe  to  such  dreamers.  The  mob,  undor 
the  inspsmtioos  of  the  fieree  democrat  journalists,  Marat, 
Freron^  Prodbomme,  and  othan,  was  eviery  day  becoiaiug 
mox^  ripe  for  tfao  ezeotttion  of  the  most  terrible  d^ads,  aad 
for  oTernding  all  forms  of  order---a¥en  king,  Tninist4W, 
assembly,  aad  magistraogr.  The  •dubs  and  the  damo- 
eratia  journals  otieeawed  tbe  nwombly  and  the  magis- 
tracy, and  the  mob  were,  tfazough  tbanv  iha  maatais 
of  the  oooBtry.  ia  eighteen  noonths  the  ravobiiion 
iiad  risen  to  the  vary  point  of  makiing  aII  Franca 
one  gre«t  bbod-*bath.  The  oourt  of  jiistioa  at  the  Chaielat 
was  denomeed  by  tha  elnbs  and  ihe  jounalists  as  sold  to 
the  Tespeotabilities,  aad  as  the  aiak  of  oonruption;  and  the 
assembly,  in  thaapkii  of  eompliance,  propoaad  io  aboiiah  it, 
andioeBectaaaar  <»vrt,io  ba  oaUad  The  High  KJaiiooai 
Court,  to  try  all  traaMoaa  a^^iiist  the  natiai),  and  &we 
ju'lgaa  were  to  ba  taken  fran  the  Comt  of  Oaaiatkiii,  that  ia, 
the  court  of  appeal,  htving  povar  to  eaaser^  at  bnak,  tha 
ddoiaMW  of  aii  inferior  oonrta.  Thaae  fiire  j»dgee  ware  to 
fireaidS  in  iha  naw  court,  aaid  to  decide  by  a  jury.  Thus 
the  assembly  was  actually  playing  into  the  haoda  of  tba 
deBiocratS'--of  jwofa  man  as  Macat  and  fiobeapiarre,  and 
aharpeoidg  the  aasa  with  which  they  were  io  take  off  tba 
heads  of  all  that  thay  ahoaa  Io  pooaariba.  Barttira  waa 
uaade  prcaidant  of  the  aawmbly  in  October ;  but  aren 
Banurra  did  net  ewape  tba  cuiq^aciona  and  damrnciatfona  cf 
Marat.  Mimbean  w««  aiao  denoiiDced  by  Marat  and  bia 
oon^^rea,  who,  by  tbair  aonotiwds,  or  apiea,  wlMm  they 
had  eviarywhare,  bad  dataeted  bia  tnterriew  wiiih  tba  qnaan ; 
and  the  fisry  of  thia  biaar^ayad  mouatar  was  doubly  wbattad 
against  tba  omtcr  through  bia  «wn  iooliah  oatentatioa.  fie 
had  been  made  one  of  ^kiB  adminjatrators  of  ike  d^futmrnt 
of  the  capital,  and  aho  head  of  the  battalioa  of  tba  aatioaal 
gaaid  to  which  ha  bdoaged;  and  he  gave  a  gf»od  dinaar 
to  tfaedficarsofthai)attalioa,foU(ywedby  abaiiandall&ta, 
with  Uhtmiaatiana  and  iiraworlis,  said  altogather  to  coat  ten 
thousand  M^res.  Marat  naked  the  peoi^,  in  bis  journal, 
where  all  this  money  caaaelrom  with  a  man  w^,  tiH  lately, 
oifly  existed  by  writing  for  the  booflcfleHers  ?  WMhear  iiiey 
did  not  know  that  it  all  came  £mn  tba  court,  and  from  the 
Austrian  wowmmi,  by  whom  be  was  feaVl  to  betray  tiiam? 
Mirabeau  aacendad  the  tribunal,  and  made  a  ^ery  protest 
a^inat  tbeee  attacks.  He  ^demanded  whether  such  infamous 
aaomations  weva  to  be  tderatad  by  iiktR  anenbiy  against  its 
iBoat  patriotic  members?  Baanumenttad  bis  sufferings  in  the 
oausaof  tbepaople,TeealHnig the  fiiet  oftbe  numerals  dungeons 
of  France  he  bad  been  in  under  luffest  by  kUre^^fU'ediehet, 
declaring  that  be  bad  seen  fifby-four  lettres-de-ctichet  in  bis 


'  family,  aud  that  seventeen  of  them  had  been  served  on  him- 
self. This  brought  down  tho  applauses  of  the  assembly ; 
but  it  did  not  at  all  awe  tlie  journaliats,  or  deceive  the 
people,  as  to  what  was  the  real  fact,  tliat  the  count  was  re- 
1  taioed  by  the  court. 

Im  Fayette,  Bailly,  and  all  the  chief  municipal  authorities, 
were  deuounced  as  traitors.  "  Those  who  are  your  enemies," 
said  Marat,  in  his  Am  du  People^  "  are  not  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy  so  much  as  those  who  make  the  laws.  Those 
who  head  the  band  are  the  king's  atrocious  ministers ;  are 
the  deputies  of  the  people,  seduosd  by  promises,  or  corrupted 
by  prasents.  They  are  the  Alirabeaus,  the  Montmorencya, 
the  Olermont-Tonnarrea,  the  Lanjuinais,  the  Ohopeliers,  the 
fiieyes,  the  Thourists,  the  Torgats,  the  liancourts,  the 
Deamoaniera,  the  Duponts,  those  vile  and  cowardly  deserters 
of  their  country;  it  is  th^  who  have  rallied,  with  the 
aourtiars,  the  muinetpal  administrators,  and  the  staff  of  die 
Paris  national  guard,  round  the  king,  to  make  the  executive 
fower  triumph,  and  to  aacrifiee  the  naticm  to  one  who  is 
only  its  servant." 

Thus  was  this  sanguinary  wretch  already  pointing  out  to 
the  mob  ite  victims.  La  Fayatta  was  obkged,  by  his  office  of 
commandant  of  the  national  guard,  to  take  care  that  the 
eourt  did  not  eaeapa.  Ue  was  sasponsibla,  and  he  was  also 
obliged  to  see  the  king  and  quaen  frequently ;  and  the 
quean,  though  ahe  put  little  eonfidenae  in  La  Fayette,  as  too 
nuich  himaelf  in  the  powiar  of  the  people,  and  bound  by  his 
principles  to  a  tiMrough  reform,  yet  sometimes  convemed 
with  him' on  the  state  of  afiurs,  and  on  the  measures  naces^ 
aary  fer  the  aafe^  of  the  royal  fSunily .  This  was  enough,  in 
the  ayes  of  the  blood-bounds  of  the  republioau  press,  to 
atamp  him  aa  a  traitor.  The  savolution,  on  the  crest  of 
which  be  and  BaiUy  first  rode,  had  now  aisumed  that 
furious  currant  which  would  soon  carry  them  on  to  the 
rooics  of  peadition,  if  they  waae  not  fortunate  enough  to 
oao^ie  from  the  haada  of  the  onoa*applaudad  mob.  To 
conciliate  the  all-powerful  faction.  La  Fayette  and  the 
Feuillana  TCturaad  to  the  jaaofain  dub ;  but  it  was  too  laie. 
Marat  bowled  in  malignant  triumph  over  this  humiliation, 
for  it  was  nothing  lass.  "STow  they  have  ruined  the 
country,"  he  wrote,  "  these  vile  deserters  have  returned  to 
the  jacobin  alub;  and  soma  uaprudent  journalists  have 
e^brated  their  zatum  as  a  taiaforeament  brought  to  the 
patriotic  party.  Bat  w^  not  theia  rogues,  without  virtua, 
without  honour,  without  shame,  continue  to  sell  the  interests 
of  the  country,  aa  thay  baive  always  done  ?  They  want  now 
to  take  wfoge  in  public  opiaion.  Having  passed  thair  livas 
in  sbame,  they  would  fain  die  on  the  field  of  honour." 

The  duka  of  Oviaans  also  appaarad  at  the  jacobin  flub, 
and  introduced  bis  aw,  tlw  duke  of  Chartres  (afterwards 
Louis  PbiHppe,  king  of  the  French),  who  made  a  patriotic 
i^eech,  wbtc*i  was  reaaved  with  rapturous  applause,  and 
printed.  This  caused  ihe  furious  journalists  to  flame  with 
indignation.  They  thought  the  jacobins  themsclv^  had 
laaraad  littie  of  the  real  principle  of  equality,  to  maia  this 
adulatory  raaeption  of  a  ci-ckvant  prinoe,  instead  of  givii^ 
him  aoma  proper  laaKms  on  the  occasion.  Yet,  so  much 
equality  cKisted  at  the  jaoobin'a,  that  the  duke  of  Charti^es 
iaimadiately  after  took  his  tura,  like  any  otber  member,  as 
one  of  the  door-keepers  of  tbe  ehib.     Alwut  this  tima 
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Eobespierre  was  elected  president  of  the  tribunal  of  the 
diatpict  of  Versailles;  Petion,  another  ultra  jacobin,  was 
elected  president  of  the  tribunal  of  Chartres ;  and  Buzot, 
A  third,  was  made  a  jadge.  The  jacobins  were  every  way 
rapidly  rising  into  power.  At  the  same  time,  there  were 
rumour^  of  royalist  plote  at  Rouen  and  in  the  south,  which 
kept  up  the  alarm  of  the  people. 

The  journalists  made  a  fierce  war  on  the  mouchards,  or 
Rpies,  of  La  Fayette  and  Bailly.  Spy  was  at  war  with  spy, 
such  was  now  become  the  condition  of  things  betwixt  the 
municipal  body  and  the  chiefs  of  the  national  guards,  and 
the  sequel  to  the  revolution,  as  Marat  called  it — that  is, 
the  second  stage  of  it — ^&st  hurrying  into  the  reign  of  terror. 
Kabers,  a  man  declared  to  be  a  mouchard  of  La  Fayette  and 
Bailly,  was  seized  by  the  mob,  and  hanged  at  a  lanteme  in 
'the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  La  Fayette  himself  was  insulted 
there.  Marat  and  the  journalists  denounced  as  mouchards 
Hulin,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Bastille  ;  Maillard,  the  mes- 
senger, who  had  led  the  women  to  Versailles  on  the  5th  of 
Xovember ;  Gcoffpoy  and  Maason,  officers  of  La  Fayette ; 
Uouillard,  an  artilleryman ;  Millet,  a  sculptor  ;  Ride,  a 
turner ;  Leblanc,  a  farrier ;  Dubois,  a  locksmith ;  Grosset,  an 
advocate ;  Reole,  a  linendraper ;  Ettienne,  a  ci-devant  abbd, 
and  others.  They  printed  their  exact  addresses,  that  the  mob 
might  know  where  to  find  them,  and  did  all  but  plainly  say 
— murder  them.  At  the  same  time,  Marat  addressed  a  most 
insolent  letter  to  the  king,  declaring  that  his  ministers  were 
the  greatest  rogues,  perfidious  scoundrels,  and  traitors ;  that 
he  himself  was  like  all  other  kings,  full  of  cunning,  lying, 
imposture,  perfidy,  treachery,  assassination,  ,  poison,  and 
panricide ;  that  Heaven  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  work 
a  miracle,  and  destroy  the  king-nature  in  him, — and  that 
he  was  constantly  stimulated  by  his  wife  to  bring  the 
Austrians  in  on  them,  and  plotting  with  the  refugee  princes 
to  deluge  the  country  in  blood ;  in  short,  that  he  was,  if 
not  a  perfidious  deceiver,  a  stupid  automaton.  Hia  paper 
continually  presented  such  topics  as  the  following  : — 
'-  Necessity  of  a  general  insurrection  like  that  of  the  14th  of 
July  last ; "  "  Necessity  of  a  general  rising ; "  "  Revolt  of 
the  king  against  the  constitution;"  **  Civil  war  in- 
evitable." 

Prudhomme,  in  his  Journal  des  Revolutions  de  Paris, 
went  even  further,  and  recommended  the  murder  of  the 
king  and  all  other  tyrants.  He  recommended  the  formation 
of  a  battalion  of  a  hundred  young  men,  sworn  to  the 
destruction  of  tyrants,  in  emulation  of  the  deeds  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  of  Sci^vola,  and  the  two  Brutuses.  All 
this  was  suffered  to  circulate  unchecked  by  the  assembly ; 
but  at  length  these  rabid  writers  turned  on  the  assembly 
itself;  an  order  was  issued  to  seize  the  papers  of  Marat, 
Freron,  and  some  others  of  the  firantic  journalists,  but  it 
failed  from  want  of  courage  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  journalists  became  more  daring  and 
menacing  than  ever. 

Amid  all  thvi  furore  of  the  dube  and  the  journalists,  who 
really  domineered  over  France,  there  were  not  wanting 
specimens  of  that  extraordinary  display  of  melodramatic 
sentiment  which  is  so  essentially  French.  The  abb^ 
Fauchet  established  what  was  called  the  Social  Circle,  in 
which  there  was  a  strange  medley  of  Christianity,  free^ 


masonry,  and  republicanism.  The  object  was  to  found  & 
confederation  of  mankind  for  the  establishment  of  trutli, 
liberty,  and  universal  happiness.  The  abbe  was  elected  as 
the  attorney- general  of  truth ;  Paris,  as  the  centre  of 
civilisation,  was  to  be  the  capital  of  humanity.  Invitations 
were  to  be  issued  to  the  good  and  wise  of  every  country, 
and  as  the  principle  was  so  evidently  for  the  progress  and 
fehcity  of  the  world,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  il^- 
invitation  would  be  at  once  accepted.  The  leading  members 
of  the  Social  Circle  were  Fauchet,  Condorcet,  Bonville,a 
bookseller,  the  count  Goupil  de  Prefeln,  ^faiUy  de  Chateau 
Regnaud,  Prudhomme.  These  were  all  freemasons,  ani 
they  proposed  to  correspond  with  all  the  masonic  lodges  Iq 
the  world,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  rules  for  their  consti- 
tution and  for  society  in  general.  The  members  met  in  tk 
circus  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  there  Fauchet  delivered  the 
inaugural  address,  on  the  13th  of  October,  to  four  or  fife 
thousand  persons,  many  of  them  leading  deputies  of  tk 
assembly.  On  the  22nd  of  October  a  second  meeting  vis 
held,  at  which  eight  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
attended.  Prefeln  was  elected  president,  and  secretarits 
and  other  officers  were  appointed.  At  this  meeting  Fauchet 
spoke  slightingly  of  Voltaire,  but  applauded  the  Social 
Contract  of  Rousseau,  and  thought  it  would  furnish  mu:li 
valuable  matter  for  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  propped 
improved  state  of  society.  The  abbe  praised  chriatianitj,  ik 
the  religion  made  for  all  mankind,  the  ham  of  which  was 
love  to  one  another ;  that  it  was  the  only  religion  on  earth 
which  had  that  solid  foundation ;  and  this,  as  it  maj  ht; 
supposed,  greatly  scandalised  the  majority  of  the  spectators, 
who  had  been  indoctrinated  with  the  new  philosophy. 
which  renounced  religion  altogether  as  an  old  ancf  effete 
superstition. 

Amongst  other  beautiful  theories  which  the  French 
occasionally  promulgate,  but  always  spoil  in  the  carrying 
out,  was  that  of  the  rights  of  women,  which  caught  the 
imagination  and  deep  womanly  sympathies  of  Maiy 
Wolstencrofb  so  vividly.  A  madame  Palen  D'Aelders,  i 
Dutch  lady,  wrote  an  eloquent  paper  on  the  subject,  which 
was  read  at  one  of  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  society,  io 
which  she  referred  to  most  of  the  celebrated  women  of 
antiquity  to  prove  that  women,  under  fair  and  equJ 
principles  of  society,  were  capable  of  emulating  men  in  tin' 
noblest  actions,  and  in  works  of  literature  and  legislation. 
The  Society  of  the  Social  Circle,  before  long,  gave  wayu' 
that  of  theTheo-philanthropists,  and  the  French  enthusiast 
in  morak  and  social  improvement  continued  to  believe  it 
the  dawn  of  a  happier  era  amid  the  rush  of  a  moral  chaos  o/ 
profligacy  and  selfishness  which  was  fast  heralding  the  mosi 
frightful  scenes  of  blood  and  santagery,  under  the  name  o/ 
reform,  which  ever  horrified  the  world. 

The  declaration  of  atheistic  principles  by  the  m*- 
prominent  revolutionists  of  Paris,  and  the  seizure  aud  s^" 
of  the  church  property  in  France,  had  had  a  disastrw3 
effect  on  the  Belgian  rerolution.  The  people  of  the 
Netherlands  were  devoted  to  the  catholic  church,  and  mo^^ 
under  the  influence  of  their  priests  than  any  other  people  o« 
Europe.  These  proceedings,  therefore,  soon  alienated  thi 
clergy,  including  the  country  cur^  and  the  cry  of  *'  ^^^^ 
with  the  aristocracy  I "  soon  added  that  class  to  the  opponent 
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of  the  revoltttioD.    Thus  tho  crery  elasaes  neldch  had  at 
first  maintained  tbe  opposition  to  Austria,  skow  separaiad 
from  the    demoarats,    who   irere    cocrupted    by   (Frendh 
propagandiBts,  and  dedaFedihat  they  pFeferrod  the  offers  .of 
tbo  emperor  Leopold  to  the  prdspeot  of  seeing  themaelv^s 
stripped    of    OYorythiog.      Gamilie    Deamoulijis,   in    the 
jacobin  club,  had  seriovfdy  .proposed  that  a  reward  idiould 
be  offered  to  eswry  man  <nrho  ibrought  in  'the  he&A  of  an 
Anatrian,  and  that  a  tariff  should  be  estaiblisbod  of  pdoes  of 
Atutrian  heads,  rising  in  value  <feoni  tbe  head  of  a  -siniple 
lieutenant  ^  iihat  of  a  field'4narahal,  and  from  a  uunister  to 
the  emperor,  the  chief  tyrant  of  all.    When  this  French 
proposal  was  introduced  into  the  Netherlands,  the  officeis 
and  aristocracy,  who  were  aveiBe  to  French  principles,  aaw 
no  security  for  a  very  long  retention  of  -their  own  iiaads. 
They,  therefore,  gmgaad.  iAkd  jdeaaing  hope  of  Tenderaag 
their  country  independent,  joid  vfeae  «ea^  io  anoept  Hoe 
liberal  terms  of  ih»  ^moi^maK,  wthmt  «h«»etor  rendered  hi^ 
promises  tborou|^  MlieSjLe.    The  deaioocfktic  part^  main- 
tained llieir  patriotie  iwumMj  at  Bnuseb,  and  in  diSeseaxt 
towns  thciy  had  aimHar  ^UBtfL    73ie  ssaof  bad  aSao  hdm 
partly  jaeohiiriaod ;  tat  ibe  Indk  ££  ii  retained  a  finn 
attachment  -to  thefar  •decgir^  msA  to  gonfliad  Vandflrmenebi 
who  ezpreeied  pub91ii%r  ihb  abbocraiKie  si  ike  aiew  FfencU 
principles  of  g^esauMOHt  joid  iaitiL    flie  ^emooraiie  ooa- 
gross  of  BmaKte  aeoi  a  hafy^d  Ao-'CaQed  jommnmmiea  to 
seize  Mm,  Bind  eend  lam  tto  Sniasclfe ;  tat  Taaderaienich, 
v.'ho  had  his  ans^  about  hina,  Mued  ttiieia,  and  fiat  ^hem  in 
prison.    He  then  laraed  ji  pvodanMctiaBL,  idedaang  ibat 
certain  eini'diapoBed  paoKUV  iiad  jnored  st  tannic,  vsdk 
the  intention  of  carea<^  jeiota,  and.rf  ywnofing  saditien  an 
the  army  agauMt  tbe  ipBOflBal  offioen.-;  that  be  Iwd  joaaied 
them,  and  was  detennined  io  ei^iport  ^e  catbkdkic  aw&i^oii, 
and  the  civil  and  xeBgiov  aigfate  -df  the  ^people.    The  mated 
Belgian  jitotes  tad  bis  own  fiffioara  firmly  «a^p«!ted  bim, 
and  decflaaad  tha^  ai^^  leguUBve^r  eiecutnre  po^er  dahned 
by  the  om^m  wn mmtf&i  aAdvcod.    Jh»'dAe4d  UraeL 
was  nnde  iiaid  of  4fce  wv  dqpaBlimeB^;  Yaademeradb, 

Lui M«ifi  ill  riliiirfl   «■&  prinoe  lyAxaabacg  boa  seoond 

in  I  niBMid ;  Joid  nddnaes  were  tsmed,  invitb^g  the 
provinflca  Aacn-^poaiiB  in^  the  anny,  iar  iiie  JBDaiartena&oe 
of  order. 

The  pirfiiotie  w»pem  aemt  ixoo^  ^gaiaat  VandermeiBcfa, 
and  there  WMi  Ae  jfunftai  «£  Jt  ciral  wwr ;  iHit  tbe  faoc^ 
nised  soldiers  nose,  «iaai  flieir  genfiEsl,  VjEndonecadk,  afloid 
delivered  him  to  the  troops  of  the  congress,  wbo  4»Bflig»ed 
him  to  the  fortress  at  Antwerp.  The  prince  D'Aremberg 
tliey  could  not  reach,  for  he  was  in  Paris,  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  promote  the  escape  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  but  they 
seized  the  duke  of  Urael,  who  bad  fled  to  Flandera, 
denounced  him  as  a  traitor,  thougli  he  bad  bean  one  of  the 
first  to  leeist  tbe  usurpations  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  and 
had  spent  a  large  fortune  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
hia  country.  He  was  prcmouncdd  innocent  by  tbe  judges ; 
nevertheless,  the  States  of  Flau'lers  would  not  release  him, 
but  attempted  to  reverse  the  decifiion  of  the  judges.  They 
cndoavoured  forcibly  to  have  him  .carried  into  Brabant,  and 
delirered  to  his  enemies,  but  a  party  of  volunteers  rescued 

Thus  the  country  waa  torn  by  contending  factions,  and 


the  aicmy  was  divided ;  one  part  adhering  to  Vauderinersch, 
and  another  io  Yaneapen  and  Yandecnoot,  the  democratic 
leadeis.  .  The  emperor  Leopold  was  not  sUiok  in  availing 
himself  of  this  internal  distraction.  He  issued  ji  fresh 
decknition,  solemnly  pledging  himself  to  observe  every  aftide 
of  the  jo^euse  entree ;  to  restore  <to  the  states  the  constitutioai 
of  wiueh  .the  emperor  Joseph  bad  deprived  them,  and  to 
consign  to  obli^on  all  causes  of  offenoe  which  had  taken 
place.  At  the  same  time,  he  marohed  a  strong  army 
not  less  than  thirty  thousand  men,  to  tlH3  Netherlands 
frontieseB,  under  general  Bender,  who  dispersed  the  emperor's 
proclamation  through  tbe  country  as  he  advanced.  The 
patriots  had  applied  to  Holland,  Prussia,  England,  and 
Fcanoe  for  aid  ;  but  none  at  these  countries,  except  France, 
oeiild  be  ^peotod  to  eupport  a  moat  identided  with  the  new 
leiFeUi^g  pcineipbB  jrf  the  FxsMicb  revolution.  The  Dutch, 
kidddd,  were  on^  too  ajiprflhanaiTe  that  Hud  French,  once 
(MwJflMung  with  the  Jialgians,  would  be  only  too  ready  to 
cross  the  froutien  into  Holland.  Franee,  therefore,  was 
the  Qidy  eoontry  from  whidi  tbe  patriots  could  expect 
aniatftnce,  nnd  Franoe  gave  them  jaane.  The  French 
^^nemblf  was  too  complete^  overawed  by  the  jaoobins  and 
the  uhsa^revdliitioiustfi,  and  too  didtruat&il  of  the  army,  to 
Teizture  <osi  any  aueh  act.  Tiiey  wore  oareful  sot  -even  to 
mention  the  afiitini  of  the  Netherhuids  in  their  prooeediugs, 
iboQ^  ibe  jaaofains  dnmoroualy  renunded  them  of  them. 
Fight  after  night  fhe  aul^e^  was  dJacuflsed  in  the  dub,  and 
Jt  waa  deekred  that  if  iSbt  l^etherkndota  and  their  patriot 
jflpenerda,  Tjma^en  and  Tandemoot,  wene  allowed  to  be 
trodden  under  &e  foot  of  Anstfia,  liflie  Ketherlands  would  be 
•oonvflEted  Into  a  bridge,  o^er  which  the  iran-ahod  hoofk  of 
Anatdam  ^eepotlBm  would  march  into  Franoe.  All  was  in 
lain;  the  mmopshA^  ignored  the  question,  and  only  feouio  of 
&e  mliUe  of  tbe  Pairic  ^emocntB  joined  the  anny  of 
YjBoeufen  .nnd  Vandemoot. 

Mrwriime,  lieopold  had,  in  the  flKmth  nf  Octohec,  entered 
into  'fiBigagfiiiients  with  EngiMid,  HdKttaA,  nnd  Prussia,  at 
die  •afl^gnsB  <of  £eichenbaoh,  i»  dbmswt  tSA.  theoaBditious  of 
bis  japacJamatiaiift,  nnd  to  getgn  flie  Ketiiaflands  aocording 
to  &e  oonstitalaiaiu  and  diartan  in  loeoe  in  the  time  of  his 
iUustrioas  modier,  Maria  Thnrom  £ttomraged  igr  these 
circumBtanoes,  all  hat  the  jaoobiidaad  troops  feU  away  from 
Vaneupen  and  Vandernoot,  and  they  oontimied  to  retreat  as 
BoaiD^ndjOHioad.  Sohdsfeldt,  a  Pjmaiaa,  who  eommanded 
Vnndimnwrfli  diviaaon,  deserted  hia  gMst,  and  got  away  into 
Fraada,  to  tbe  great  diaQoaragement  of  the  democratic 
forces.  Ou  the  20th  of  November  the  congress  of  Brussels 
propose  1  to  accept  the  emperor's  third  son,  the  archduke 
Charles,  afterwards  so  distinguished  for  his  military  talents, 
as  sovereign  of  the  Ketheilands,  on  condition  that  the 
country  diould  remain  independent  of  Austria.  The  pro- 
posal only  received  the  answer  from  Bender,  tliat,  if  the 
country  did  not  submit  by  such  a  day,  be  would  inarcli  to 
BruMels  and  drive  tSie  congress  out  of  tlie  NftherlaiicjB. 
He  continued  to  advance,  and  the  congress  dispersed  at  hie 
approach,  some  of  the  members  flying  into  Germany,  others 
to  Holland,  but  the  majority  to  France.  Bender  entered 
Brussels  on  the  2nd  of  December,  and  tho  other  cities 
quickly  sent  in  their  submission.  Tlie  emperor  faithfully 
kq)t  lu3  wnrd,  in  restoring  the  ancient  constitution,  charters, 
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and  privileges  of  the  country,  and  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber confirmed  the  convention  of  Reichenbach  at  the  Hague 
with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  three  allied  powers — Great 
Britain,  Holland,  and  Prussia.  There  were  some  new 
artides  introduced  into  this  convention,  one  of  which 
was  that  no  laws  should  be  introduced,  or  taxes  levied, 
without  the  consent  of  the  States ;  and  another,  that  the 
troops  should  not  be  employed  against  the  people,  except  in 
clear  and  direct  maintenance  of  the  law,  and  at  the  requi- 
sition of  the  civil  magistrates. 
The  patriots  of  Paris  were  furious  at  this  defeat  of  their 


They  published  a  caricature  of  his  flying  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  hares,  but  hedged  in  by  a  circle  so  complete  that 
he  would  never  be  able  to  break  through  it;  and  Blandiv^ 
was  represented  as  offering  a  conveyance  in  his  balloon,  a> 
the  only  way  that  presented  a  possible  escape  out  of  Fnnce 
Such  was  the  state  of  France  at  the  termination  of  1790. 

TDuring  this  time,  the  French  propagandists  hadcontrive"] 
to  create  disturbances  in  Poland,  and  to  engage  the  Poles  ii 
a  hopeless  struggle  for  their  freedom,  the  results  of  which  v? 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  narrate.  The  mm 
Catherine  still  continued  her  war  on  the  Ottoman  empire 


THE  MEKAGERIE,  VERSAILLES,   IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 


e forts  to  revolutionise  thg  Netherlands.  They  asserted  that 
taerc  was  no  barrier  to  prevent  the  Austrians  marching  into 
France;  and,  on  the  19th  of  December,  it  is  said  that 
Marie  Antoinette  found  under  her  plate,  on  sitting  down  to 
dinner,  a  paper,  on  which  was  written — '*  At  the  very  first 
camion  that  your  brother  fires  against  the  French  patriots, 
your  head  shall  be  sent  to  him.''  That  this  paper  really 
was  thus  placed  is  probable  enough,  from  the  fact  that 
the  statement  was  published  in  all  the  jacobin  papers ;  and 
they  even  made  menry  with  the  certainty  that  Louis  XVL 
was  00  completely  watched  that  be  could  never  escape. 


The  Turks  gained  several  advantages  over  the  Buasiiiis^ 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  near  the  Danube ;  but  i>.' 
were  severely  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  drive  the  Easa^^ 
from  their  conquests  betwixt  the  Black  and  Ca^inan  Sea^- 
and  suffered  a  terrible  slaughter  on  the  banks  of  the  a^  -• 
Kuban.  Then  England,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Austr^ 
from  the  congress  of  Reichenbach,  announced  to  CatkTi. 
that  they  were  resolved  not  to  permit  further  encroachm^s^ 
on  Turkey ;  and  the  Russians  themselves  began  to  ^^"  ^ 
necessity  of  a  pause  in  these  expensive  expeditions,  bo  tea  - 
war  in  this  quarter  evidently  approached  its  temporary  c.<> 
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But  a  fresh  war  had  broken  out  with  us  in  India.  Tippoo 
Sahib  had  resumed  hostilities.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining the  aid  of  an  army  from  France,  and  of  thus  driving' 
us,  according  to  his  vow,  entirely  out  of  India.  He 
opened  conmiunications  with  M.  du  Fresne,  the  governor  of 
Pondicherry,  which  England  had  very  imprudently  restored 
to  France  at  the  peace  after  the  American  war.  M.  Leger, 
the  civil  administrator  in  England,  brought  Tippoo's  proposals 
to  Paris;  but  France  was  still  less  in  a  condition  to  send 
six  thousand  men  to  India  than  to  aid  the  patriot?  of 


amongst  his  sepoys.  But  general  Medows  advanced  with 
an  army  from  Trichinopoly  of  fifteen  thousand,  and  follow- 
ing nearly  the  route  so  splendidly  opened  up  by  colonel 
FuUarton,  took  several  fortresses.  Tippoo  retreated  to 
his  capital,  Seringapatam ;  but  there  he  again  threatened 
Madras;  and  general  Medows  was  compelled  to  make  a 
hasty  countermarch,  to  prevent  that  catastrophe.  In  the 
meantime,  general  Abercrombie  landed  at  Telicherry'with 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  men  from  the  presidency  of 
Bombay ;  topk  frpni  the  Mysoreans  all  the  places  which 
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the  Netherlands.  As  for  Louis,  he  replied  to  the  proposal, 
that  the  matter  too  keenly  reminded  him  of  the  endeavour  to 
destroy  the  power  of  England  in  America,  in  which  advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  his  youth,  and  which  he^should  never 
cease  to  regret.  He  had  learned  too  deeply  the  severe 
retribution  which  the  propagation  of  republicanism  had 
brought  upon  him. 

But,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  hoped-for 
French  troops,  Tippoo  had  broken  into  the  territories  of  the 
British  ally,  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  and,  by  the  end  of 
1789,  had  nearly  overrun  them.  Lieutenant-colonel  Floyd, 
suddenly  attacked  by  Tippoo  by  an  overwhelming  force,  had 
}3een  compelled   to  retire  before  him,   with  severe 


they  had  gained  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  restored  the  nairs 
and  other  petty  Hindoo  rajahs,  who,  in  turn,  helped  him  to 
expel  the  forces  of  Tippoo  from  the  territories  of  the  rajah  of 
Travancore,  who  was  completely  re-established.  This  was 
the  result  of  the  war  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1790 ;  but 
Tippoo  still  menaced  ifresh  aggressions. 

The  new  British  parliament  met  on  the  26th  of  November, 
and  ministers  were  seen  to  have  a  powerful  majority.  The 
king  announced,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  that  hostili- 
ties had  broken  out  in  India  with  Tippoo  ;  that  a  peace  had 
been  effected  betwixt  Austria  and  Turkey,  and  another  betwixt 
Russia  and  Sweden,  and  he  mentioned  the  endeavours  then 
progressing  for  restoring  amity  betwixt  the  emperor  of  Austria 
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and  his  rabjeiita  in  the  NetiieEiaadA.  in  the  debaibe  on 
the  address  in  the  ecmmoiM,  Fox  wppmnd  indined  stiU  to 
latid  France,  emd  Ho  oondeaon  o«r  interferenoe  m  the 
Netherlandft.  His  eyes  were  not  yet  opened  to  the  leal 
danger  from  France,  which,  whilst  jMufawmg  a  anfaiime 
philosophy  of  lo^e  to  mankind,  waa  alieadf  exdtiDg 
thoe^  popular  dSst^bances  in  the  Nethedaada  and  in 
Poland,  which  were  btrt  the  prahaie  to  that  omsade 
of  pretended  pfaiia^^ifarepy  amongst  natioin,  which  waa  to 
dethrone  all  tyrants,  and  which  ended  in  eatebliafatngfor  atine 
the  almost  universal  tyranny  of  France,  under  a  race  of 
parvenu  monarchs.  Already  ike  doctrines  of  liberty  and 
equality  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo, 
who  had  risen  to  claim  the  rights  of  man  bo  amiably  pro- 
claimed by  France,  and  the  troops  of  France  were  on  their 
way  thither  to  endeavour  to  put  them  down,  in  direot  con- 
tradiction to  their  own  boasted  political  philosophy.  In 
the  lords,  earl  Grey,  on  the  13th  of  December,  called  for 
the  production  of  papers  relating  to  Nootka  Sound.  The 
motion  was  negatived  by  two  hundred  and  fiily-eight 
against  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  votes.  But  the 
marquis  of  Lansdowne  contended  that  Spain  had  an 
unquestionable  right  to  the  whole  of  the  North  American 
coast  on  which  Nootka  Sound  is  situated,  and  had  had  since 
the  reign  of  our  queen  Elizabeth.  He  asserted  that  we  had 
insulted  the  weakness  of  Spain  ;  and  that  Mr.  Mears,  and 
the  other  projectors  of  the  trading  settlement  of  Nootka 
Sound,  were  a  set  of  young  men  of  letters,  desux^ug  of 
seeking  novelties.  So  little  can  statesmen,  especially  in 
opposition,  foresee  the  real  importance  of  certain  oofe* 
ments;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  completely  ovariooked  the 
provocations  which  Spun  had  ktely  given  as,  and  har 
endeavours  to  enter  into  a  oonjunntion  with  Franoe  against 
us.  He  condemned  miniaten  for  having  alienated  France, 
Spain,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  overlooking  the  &ot 
that  they  had  made  altiaaces  with  PruBsia,  Austria,  Holland, 
and  the  Netherlands.  Pitt's  cousb,-  baron  GrenviUe,  rej^ied 
to  this  one**sided  view  of  things,  and  proudly  cofntraited  the 
position  of  England  at  this  moment  to  what  it  waa  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  American  war,  when  lord  Laoadowne 
himself,  as  lord  Shelhurne,  had  bean  in  the  miniatry.  Pitt, 
on  the  15th  of  December,  stated  ^t  the  expenaes  of  the 
late  armament,  and  the  auma  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
increased  number  of  soldiers  and  Bailors  for  another  year, 
before  which  they  could  not  be  well  disbanded,  owing  to 
certain  aspects  of  things  abroad,  would  amount  to  something 
•nore  than  three  millions,  which  he  proposed  to  raise  by 
iTiercasing  the  taxes  oh  sugar,  oh  Britbh  and  foreign  i^irita, 
malt,  and  game  lioeDoea,  aa  well  as  raising  the  aasesaed  taxes, 
except  the  commutation  «nd  land  taxes.  He  stated  that 
there  was  a  standing  balance  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  tliie  credit  of  the  government  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  lie  i)roposed  to  appropriate  to  the  discharge  of  part  of 
the  amount.  He,  moreover,  introduced  a  variety  of  regula- 
tions to  check  ^e  frauds  practised  in  the  taxes  upon  rcee%yts 
and  bills  of  exoltange,  which  he  calculated  ai  three  hundred 
thouaand  pounds  per  annum.  With  this,  paiiiament  ad- 
journed for  the  Chratmas  recess,  and  thui  oloud  the 
eventful  y<?ar  of  1790. 
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TiTE  parliamentary  session  of  1791  waa  opened,  ate  - 
Christmas  recess,  by  Sir  Philip  Francis  denonDODg  tt* 
war  against  Tippoo  Sahib,  in  India,  and  eulogising  grest 
that  prince.  He  moved  thirteen  resolutions  condemna^^'; 
of  the  war ;  but  they  were  all  rejected,  and  Dondas,  as  l^-- 
of  the  board  ef  control,  moved  three  counter- rwoltfe-' 
declaring  that  Tippoo  harl  voluntarily  broken  the  tn:  5 
made  with  him  in  1784.  and  that  faith  must  beiept^i'- 
the  rajah  of  Travancore,  whom  he  bad  attadLcd,  aa  veil* 
with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  tbeee  resoluticL^ 
were  carried  witliont  a  division. 

The  Erj^lifih  "ministry  wafl  ai  length  becoming  >v^  ' 
the  mischief  of  allowing  the  empjress  of  Buoia  to  wake  cc-- 
tinual  inroada  on  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Bntnh  am^' 
sailor,  Mr.  Fawlener,  had  been  inatraeted  to  iofbrm  Oath" 
rine  that  England  oonld  iMii  quietly  acquieict  ^  ^. 
uaurpatioiMi,  whioh  wore  Bonoafily  diatwbiag  tte  fail*o^  '* 
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power  iu  Europe.  Catherine  replied,  haughtily,  that  she 
did  not  recognise  the  right  of  England  to  interfere,  and  that 
alie  should  keep  possession  of  Oczakoff ,  and  all  her  conquests 
betwixt  the  Bog  and  the  Dniester.  On  the  2dth  of  I^larch 
Pitt  communicated  this  answer  to  the  house,  in  a  message 
from  his  majesty,  and  that  he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  his  allies,  Prussia  and 
Aastria,  on  the  subject,  and  to  maintain  the  fleet  in  its  aug- 
iiienteil  condition.  He  moved,  the  next  day,  an  address  to 
lii5  majesty,  thanking  him  for  his  care  in  these  respects.  The 
whigs,  ahnost  to  a  man,  condemned  this  policy.  Coke  of 
Norfolk,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester,  lord  Wycombe,  Mr. 
Laiubton,  afterwards  earl  of  Durham,  and  others,  stoutly 
opix)sed  it.  Fox  treated  the  idea  of  Russia  having  become 
a  i>ower  formidable  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  as  ludicrous. 
Both  he  and  Burke  either  entertained  ideas  on  this  subject 
Vthich  did  no  credit  to  their  political  sagacity,  or  they  pro- 
feestid  such  out  of  mere  party  opposition.  They  contended 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  aggressions  of  Russia  to 
occasion  any  alarm;  that  Turkey  was  a  decaying  nation, 
which  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  support ;  and  that  to 
bolster  it  up,  was  only  to  maintain  a  barbarous  x>eople  in 
domination  over  Christian  populations.  These  latter  state- 
ments had  much  truth  in  them,  but  they  did  not  remove 
the  formidable  fact,  that,  if  Russia  was  allowed  to  drive  out 
the  Turks  and  take  their  place  at  Constantinople,  we  should 
liavc  a  semi-abrbarous  power  stretching  from  north  to  east 
of  Europe,  capable,  ere  long,  of  giving  kws  to  it.  It 
^vould  have  been  much  more  statesmanlike  for  these 
difitiugiiLshed  men  to  have  recommended  the  colonisation 
of   Turkey  with  Christian  emigrants   from   all   parts  of 


Europe,  and  that  Turkey,  thus  Christianised,  should  be 
raised  to  an  independent  power,  under  the  united  guar- 
dianship of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  ;  an  ultimate 
scheme  to  which  Europe  will  yet,  probably,  have  to  come. 
Fox,  however,  upbraided  the  government  with  their  folly 
and  inconsistency,  if  such  were  their  fears  of  Russia,  in 
having,  till  recently,  encouraged  her  in  her  pkn  of  aggres- 
sions in  that  direction.  He  reminded  them  that,  twenty 
years  ago,  this  country,  on  war  breaking  oat  betwixt  Russia 
and  the  Porte,  had  aided  Catherine  in  sending  a  fleet  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  thus  enabling  her  to  acquire  a  maritime 
force  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  truth,  however^  was,  that  it 
was  not  the  present  ministry  who  had  committed  this  folly, 
but  a  whig  ministry,  of  whom  Fox  was  one.  He  confessed 
to  this,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  in  1782,  when  Catherine 
seized  more  completely  on  the  Crimea  and  Kuban  Tartary, 
France  and  Spain  had  urged  us  to  unite  with  them  in  pre- 
venting this,  but  that  we  had  declined,  and  these  countries 
had  become  permanently  united  to  Russia. 

Now  all  this  was,  in  truth,  a  simple  confession  of  the  in- 
capacity of  the  whigs,  and  of  Fox  himself  included,  for,  seeing 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  Russian  policy,  and  the  only 
circumstances  on  which  he  could  justly  condemn  the  ministry 
of  Pitt,  was,  for  not  strenuously  supporting  Turkey  and 
Sweden,  the  ally  of  Turkey  against  Russia,  when  they  did 
see  this  tendaicy.  By  a  mean  and  parsimonious  conduct, 
they  had  allowed  Sweden  to  be  driven  out  of  her  territories 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic  by  Russia,  when,  had  they 
given  her  but  moderate  support,  that  power  would  have 
become  a  permanent  check  on  the  aggressive  spirit  of  Russia. 
The  motion  of  Pitt  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Grey— afterwards  lord  Howick— 
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renewed  the  subject  by  »  •»!«  of  eight  ww^utiona,  c<»* 
demning  all  interference  on  behalf  of  Turkey,  and  contezKi- 
iug  that  Rus^a  was  only  -weakening  instead  of  siFOigtheii- 
ing  herself  by  extending  her  dominions.  But  Pitt,  in  reply, 
showed  the  very  obvious  facts  that  the  retention  of  Oczakoff 
opened  the  way  to  Constantinople,  and  that  the  poasesaioa 
of  Constantinople  prepared  the  way  for  the  seiaure  of  Egypt, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  most 
formidable  consequences  to  our  commerce.  The  resolutions 
of  Grey  were  negatived ;  but  twice  again  during  the  session 
the  whigs  returned  to  the  charge— on  the  15th  of  Apnl  and 
on  the  25th  of  May— but  with  no  better  sucoess*  The 
armament  was  maintained,  and  Cathwine  was  oompolled  to 
surrender  OezakofT,  which  it  had  cost  her  so  much  money  and 
so  many  thousand  men  to  obtain. 

On  the  opming  of  the  session,  the  king  called  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament  to  the  state  of  Canada.  That  colony 
had  flourished  greatly  since  it  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  England,  and  especially  since  the  passing  of  the  bill  of 
1774,  which  had  given  freedom  to  the  catholic  church  there, 
the  church  of  the  French  inhabitants.  But  one  part  of  the 
colony  was  still  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  French, 
and  another  by  those  of  the  English  and  Americans.  It 
was,  therefore,  found  desirable  to  put  an  end  to  the  compe- 
tition which  still  existed,  from  differenees  of  faith  and  of 
national  sentiments  and  customs,  betwixt  the  two  zaoeS)  hy 
dividing  the  colony  into  two  provinoes,  the  one  inhabited 
by  the  French  to  be  called  Loiwr  Canada,  and  the  other, 
inhabited  by  the  Englisb,  to  be  called  U^^er  Cimada.  On 
the  25tfa  of  February  the  king  sent  a  message  to  parliament, 
proposing  to  carry  out  this  division ;  and,  on  the  4th  of 
Maich,  Fztt  moved  to  faring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  and 
stated  the  intended  plan  of  arrangement.  Besides  an 
elective  assembly,  eadi  province  was  to  have  a  council,  the 
members  of  which  irere  to  be  appoiated  for  hfe,  with 
hereditary  successioii  to  the  desceadants  of  such  as  should 
be  honoured  with  hcareditary  titles,  whidb.  titles  were  to 
confer  on  an  inhabitant  of  either  proviode  tiie  dignity  of  a 
member  of  the  oooneiL  LsnMT  property  mm  to  be  held 
according  to  Bngfisb  law,  in  aeocage  tenure;  tike  habeas 
corpus  to  be  estattlished  in  botik  provinee&  Ab  allotment 
of  lands  was  to  be  made  for  tie  pratestaat  dergy ;  bat,  as 
the  majority  of  the  inhablteQle  in  the  lewir  pnvinees  would 
be  cftti^oKc,  Hie  oecmcil  and  wwombly  wtm  eespowered  to 
allot  hoiA  ab^  to  their  clergy,  whsch  allotineDtr  eft  nnetion 
of  lAie  crown,  was  to  be  vattd  wttheut  intenvfttion  of 
parliament.  No  tttses  were  to  be  impend  by  tin  British 
gorernment  eGBcept  sneh  as  woe  neesnary  for  liM  MgnJintion 
of  comnense,  and  these  were  to  be  levied  by  the  pravincial 
legtslatnn  to  prevent  any  heart-bununge  IQm  these  iriiioh 
had  oceoned  in  the  American  states. 

Tide  bin  made  it  obvious  tiiat  a  gi«it  Bg^t  had  broken  on 
the  Bng^eh  government  from  the  American  revoluiioo ;  it 
was  Saaavwed  tiiat  the  best  way  to  govern  and  retain  our 
colonies,  wae  to  afiow  tiiem  to  govern  themadvas.  This 
knowledge  was  worth  aQ  the  Ion  and  annoyanoe  of  the 
American  revoluticMi.  Fox  expnaed  his  appiebatum  ol  ike 
principle,  and  all  appeared  fJivoonkUe  to  the  piiwing  of  the 
measure.  It  was  aUowed  to  proceed,  witfaout  opposition, 
through  its  first   and   second  readiBg,  and  through  the 


comsiittee ;  bat  when  it  was  reported,  then  came  a  aceneoi 
violent  contention,  arising  not  so  much  from  the  bill  itself  m 
from  the  state  of  partica,  and  the  making  a  peg  of  tbis 
questicm  on  which  to  hang  the  conflictiag  opinioi^  d 
difierent  members  on  a  very  ditferant  question— that  of  tk 
French  revolution.  Not  only  had  Fox,  and  Burke,  ud 
Sheridan  brc^en  up  their  old  friendship  on  this  qoestioQ, 
Sheridan  being  as>  enthusiastic  abon*  the  revolatioa  as  Fox, 
but  it  had  spUt  np  the  whole  whig  party.  Borice  bi 
published  his  able  and  eloquent  "  Befleotioui  on  the  Bevok- 
tkm,"  and  subaeqinntly,  in  February  of  this  year,  a  *'  L«Ue: 
to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly,"  in  which  be  bd 
repeated  and  extended  his  decided  opini<His'  upon  it.  Hi; 
dnke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Wyndham  took  Burke's  y'm  of 
the  penddeoB  nature  of  the  French  principles.  But  ii  vas 
not  merriy  in  pariiamesit ;  throughout  the  oonntry  opioioi^ 
were  divided  on  the  subject.  Societies  were  formed  k 
recommflnd  the  introduction  of  French  revolationarr 
principiLss  into  thie  ooontry^  and  nuuiy  eouuent  rm. 
especially  amongst  the  diasenteirBi,  took  the  lead  in  titem,  ^ 
we  shall  pwMwntly  see.  The  tendency  to  despotic  govenuoem 
in  this  country,  and  a  spreading  conviction  that  pariiaouK 
was  not  traly  elected  by  the  pec^tls,  rendered  large  Eombers 
favourable  to  these  viewi^  In  parliament,  howerer,  the 
great  shook  of  battle  took  place  betwixt  the  so-long  uniui 
friends  and  fellow-laboare»  in  reftmn,  Fox  and  Burke,  id 
because  the  Canada  bil!  affected  a  French  people,  ib  vts 
thought  a  proper  occasion  by  these  Htat.eBmeB  to  indulge  ia  a 
long  and  violent  discussion  of  their  clashing  views,  in  wlu«i 
tin  prcqaec  quaslMm  befose  parliament,  the  Qm^bec  bill,  vae 
Booi  lest  si^^  of . 

On  the  motion  for  taking  this  bill  into  further  eoniBden- 
tkm,  on  the  8th  of  April,  Mr.  Hnssey  presented  nriss 
petiticniB  from  memhante  r^ifding  the  meaaure,  aad  moTe^ 
tiuUi  the  bill  raqnired  recommittal.  He  was  seconded  l? 
Fox,  who  now,  thongh  approving  of  the  main  principinci 
the  bil,  took  oecaaian  to  eoOBtend  lar  the  devdbpsMat  of  tb 
advanced  doctrines  ef  pefitieal  liberty  ineiil<»ted  by  tte 
French  rcivokitkmiits,  and  to  urge  the  inaertieB  of  eUui90»i^ 
tiie  bill,  in  aoeordanoe  with  them.  He  oompkaieii  thatti. 
nnmber  of  memben  in  the  aasemblieB  was  too  anall;  tiir 
frem  sixteen  te  thirty  pnaons  could  not  frdly  represesl  ^ 
amoont  of  Canadian  pepolation.  He  called  kt  anntt' 
instead  of  septenoual  eloetkms,  and  for  a  fraaehise  fsos^ 
en  a  faty  shi^hnge  freehold,  and  net  en  one  of  fivepeoBOs. 
as  proposed.  He  condemned  the  introduction  of  heredt^ 
dielinetio&Sv  which  might  be  tt^koated  in  Begland,  yr^- 
there  were  sk>  many  aneient  aaMciati(»e  with  a  aobl^' 
but  that  in  a  new  state,  it  was  much  better  to  avddwci^ 
artifioial  and  invidioos  mask»;  tiiat  it  was  peculitfl^ 
absnnl  to  intiodaee  them  aaM>Bg3t  the  French  of  Citf^ 
when,  in  their  mother  eountary,  th^  were  abohshxog  t^ 
and  equally  mischidveini  to  intvoduce  them  in  a  conoo? 
oenUgumn  to  the  United  States,  where  tities  stnnk  in  t- 
nostrils  of  the  inhal^tants.  He  condemned  the  ku^ 
apart  ao  large  a  portira  ol  the  pnblie  lands  for  the  churc:^ 
foreseeing  great  ineonvanience  from  it ;  «id,  in  this  resp^*^*^; 
time  has  proved  the  eorreetneea  of  hyi  i^Bars.  H«  atoi^^ 
that  the  constitution  ef  the  Unked  Stntei  was  bett:-' 
adapted  to  the  benefit  of  tbt  p«il^c  tbm  ei^  other  in  ^ 
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ancient  or  tbe  modern  world,  and  that  it  was  exceedingly 
unwise  to  leave  the  Canadas  any  cause  to  enry  ^e  adT«»- 
tages  of  their  neighbours.  Burke  was  not  present,  kdA 
Pitt  replied,  "  that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  discusB  which 
might  be  the  best  constitution  for  France,  America,  or  any 
other  country;  nor  did  he  choose  to  comment  on  those 
soperior  advantages  said  to  be  introduced  by  France,  in 
consequence  of  the  alleged  progress  of  learning  and  hgfat : 
he  believed  the  British  constitution  was  much  better  for  ns 
than  any  founded  on  repubHcsn  priucipies." 

On  the  15th  of  April,  when  the  question  of  the  Ruastam 
armament  was  before  the  house,  Fox  again  intredoced  the 
topic  of  the  French  revolution,  as  arising  out  of  t^e  question 
of  the  balance  of  power.  He  declared  that  the  balanace  of 
power  had  formerly  been  of  great  importance,  for  then 
France  was  an  intriguing,  restless  nation ;  but  that  now 
France  had  promulgated  different  principles.  It  abjnxed  all 
r.ggressions  against  its  neighbours,  and  advocated  that  every 
p30ple  should  enjoy  the  utmost  freedom  without  molestation. 
Those  who  detested  the  prmciples  of  the  French  revolution 
liad  reason  to  rc^ce  in  its  effects.  The  new  govemmeiit 
aimed  at  making  its  subjects  happy,  and  at  seeing  the  same 
generous  ideas  diffused  throughout  the  world.  He  knew  that 
different  opinions  were  entertained  by  different  men  on  the 
changes^  introduced  in  Fhince,  bat  that,  for  his  part,  he 
looked  upon  the  new  Freneh  ooiistitoti<ni  as  "the  meBt 
stupendous  and  glorious  edifiee  of  liberty  which  had  besii 
erected  on  the  fbundatien  of  hnuasa  integrity  in  any  time  <ir 
country." 

This  was  so  decided  a  ehafienge  to  Bod^  and  ao  com- 
pletely did  Fox  endeavour  to  confute  Burke's  «voiied 
sentiments  on  the  Frendi  letvahitiofn,  that  it  waa  impcnflile 
for  Burke  to  fenuun silent.  Thehour  was  lato;  Pitt,  WyaA- 
ham,  and  others,  had  (q^oken  on  the  Baariaai  awnamimi,  «diI 
Burke  had  aho  disrnaBed  that  qvesium,  without  a  eiag^ 
allusion  to  the  French  ravoltttion,  reserving  ihe  answer  to 
Fox  for  the  next  debate  on  the  Canada  bill,  but  he  ieki  now 
compelled  to  rise  and  reply  to  what  appcawd  m>  imfiMr  an 
introduction  of  the  subject.  But  cries  of  *^  Qoestion !  ^  were 
raised,  and  the  adherents  of  Fox  prevented  his  being  heard. 
No  doubt  could  now  be  .entertained  that  there  must  be  a 
liiial  breach  betwixt  these  old  political  friends  **a  breach  utter 
and  irreconcilable.  Burke  published  an  appeal  from  the 
new  whigB  to  the  old,  and  he  applied  to  some  friends  of  the 
ministry,  entreating  their  protection  agaiiftt  any  attempts  to 
drown  his  voice  by  mere  clamour. 

TThen  the  day  for  the  debate  on  the  Quebec  bill  arrrved, 
Fox  called  on  Burke,  though  he  had  not  done  so  for  some 
time,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  mutual  friend,  entered  hrto 
f  (>me  explanations  which  appeared  satisfactory.  Fox  then 
2>roposed  that  the  answer  of  Burke  should  not  take  place  on^ 
the  discussion  of  the  Qaebec  bill,  though  this  was  the  bill  on 
ivhich  this  topic  liad  been  introduced.  Barke  refined  to 
comply  ;  but  the  two  old  friends  walked,  to  -the  hooae 
together,  displaying  tfie  last  show  of  friendship  which  was  to 
take  place  between  them,  yfh^^  ^^^  entered  the  house, 
tlicy  found  that  many  Hjeiwijers  ^^^  absent,  as  it  was  the 
day  preceding  th^  ^nat^j,  tPO^^->  ^^^  *****  Sheridan  had 
proposed  that  the  guesfjQ^         j^  be  postponed,  on  the  plea 
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Taylor,  moreover,  oomplaiaed  of  the  irregular  nuumer  in 
which  the  constitutions  of  other  countries  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  declared  his  intention  of  calling  any  one  to  order 
who  thus  transgressed  agaio.  Fox  admitted  that  he  had,  in 
the  course  of  the  seedon,  taken  various  opportunities  of 
referring  to  the  Freneh  revolution,  and  had  exfMKsaed  his 
admiration  of  it,  perhaps,  too  often;  that  he  bad  uttered 
one  levity,  periia|)B  silly  enou^^,  regarding  the  extinction 
of  n^Iity  in  Franca,  and  its  iotroductiuxi  into  Canada ;  bu 
that  he  had  never  uttered  any  republican  opinions  as  It 
regarded  this  country;  that,  though  be  should  deeply 
regret  Offering  from  fzienda  whom  he  greatly  reflected,  yet, 
when  tihe  question  waa  next  discaaaed,  he  ^uld  boldly 
maintain  his  opinions.  Mr.  Powys  wished  that  Mr.  Fox 
would  itnitate  Mr.  Burke,  and  publish  his  opinions  on 
these  subjects,  instead  of  uttering  them  in  parliament- 
Buike  rose,  and,  with  much  emotion,  declared  how  greatly 
it  affiMted  and  depreaacd  him  to  have  to  meet  his  friend  as 
an  adfvemry.  He  paid  the  highest  compliments  to  Fox's 
elequenoe  and  abilities;  but  said  that,  however  dear  was 
that  genilenum*s  friendship,  there  was  something  yet  dearer 
to  him — tiie  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  the  love  of  his 
eountry.  He  treated  the  menaee  of  Michael  Angelo  Taylor 
with  oontempt,  and  declared  that  the  irregularity  complained 
of  had  not  originated  with  him;  that  though,  in  the  pre- 
oeeding  aeaskm,  he  had  been  compelled  to  aUude  to  the  foreign 
Bulject,  in  tiiia  he  had  oarefiilly,  and  under  all  provocation, 
abstained  from  it.  But  ^  time  had  come  when  he  must, 
after  what  had  taken  plaee,  ^eak  out. 

Ajcoofdingly,  esi  the  6th  of  May,  when  the  chairman  of 
the  <fcftmmi».toft  |mt  the  qiuBtioa,  that  the  Quebec  Bill  be 
read  paragraph  b^  pangiaph,  Burke  sose,  and  determined 
to  havea  fair  hewdng  osa  the  question  of  the  French  revolu« 
tion.  Be  intradnoed  the  suliject  very  adroitly  by  remark- 
ing that  th^  were  about  to  appoiiit  a  legislature  for  a 
fliatOTt  people,  aaid  thna  to  affinn  a  legal  authority  for  the 
eiereiae  of  tiik  high  power.  The  first  question  was,  did 
they  poBsev  sach  power?  A  body  of  rights,  called  the 
Bights  of  Man,  imported  from  a  neighbouring  country,  had 
been  maintained  by  some  in  this  kingdom  as  paramount  to 
aQ  other  rights.  A  principal  article  of  this  new  code  was, 
^^  That  all  men  are  by  nature  free,  are  equal  in  respect  of 
aU  rights,  and  continue  so  in  society."  If  that  doctrine 
were  adnitted,  then  the  house  had  nothing  io  do  but  to 
reoonunend  to  tAie  Canadians  to  choose  a  constitution  for 
themselves.  But  whet  eoostitntion  should  they  choose— 
the  Britiah,  the  American,  ot  the  French  ?  A  part  ^  the 
Canadians  were  of  French  origin ;  should  they,  therefore, 
reoonnnend  the  Freneh  constitution  to  then? — a  ooitatita- 
tion  avowedly  founded  cm  the*  Bights  of  Man.  Th^  had 
better  first  examine  what  were  the  reanhs  of  this  oonstitu- 
tion,  as  already  tntrodueed  into  tiie  new  workl,  into  the 
West  Indian  colonies  of  Fraaoe  henelf.  Those  colonies, 
notwidtttaading  these  disaotious  wars,  were  moat  happy 
and  flonriehing,  until  they  heard  of  the  Bights  of  Man. 
This  Pandora^  box,  repkte  with  every  mortal  evil,  aaeoMd 
to  fly  open,  hell  iloelf  to  yawn,  and  every  deaaon  of  mischief 
to  ovoiqpread  the  face  of  the  earth.  Blacks  ran  against 
whites,  and  affainst  ea^  other,  in  murdsDOUS  hostSity; 
BuboidiBation  was  destaoyod,  the  bonds  of  woMtf  were  tcflm 
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:aBi]nd6r,  and  every  man  seemed  to  tbint  for  the  blood  of , 
his  neighbour : 

"  Black  spirits  and  Tvliite, 
Blue  spirits  and  grey. 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  ^ 

Mingle  while  they  may."  , 

All  was  toil  and  trouble,  blood  and  discord^  from  the  moment  | 
this  doctrine  was  promulgated ;  and  he  verily  believed  that,  | 
wherever  the  Rights  of  Man  were  preached,  such  ever  had  . 
been,  and  ever  would  be,  the  consequence.  Troops  were  sent 
out;  but,  strongly  imbued  with  the  system  of  the  Rights  , 
of  Man,  they  had  made  themselves  parties  in  the  rebellion.  | 
Ought  this  example  to  induce  us  to  send  to  our  colonies,  as 
had  lately  been  recommended  in  that  house,  a  cargo  of  the 
Rights  of  ^lan  ?    Much  better  had  they  send  them  a  cargo  . 
of  infected  cotton  from  Marseilles.  ^  \ 


commanded  him  to  stop,  while  one  of  his  grenadiers,  be- 
longing to  his  faithful  and  brave  body-guard,  presented  a 
bayonet  to  the  breast  of  the  fore  horse. 

Then  there  were  loud  cries  of  "  Otder ! "  and  "Question!" 
and  Mr.  Raker  declared  that  the  argument  of  Mr.  Burke 
was  calculated  to  involve  the  house  in  imnecessary  alterca- 
tion, and  perhaps  with  the  government  of  another  nation. 
Fox  said  his  right  honourable  friend  could  scarcely  k  said 
to  be  out  of  order,  for  it  seemed  to  be  a  day  of  privilege, 
when  any  gentleman  might  stand  up,  and  take  any  topic, 
and  abuse  any  government,  whether  it  had  reference  to  tht^ 
point  in  question  or  not ;  that  not  a  word  had  been  said 
of  the  French  revolution,  yet  he  had  risen  and  abused  it. 
He  might  just  as  well  have  abused  that  of  China  or 
Hindustan. 


MONTREAL,   CA^JAD^i. 


He  then  drew  a  frightful  picture  of  the  effects  of  the 
revolution  in  France  itself  as  a  scene  to  be  contemplated, 
not  with  approbation,  but  with  horror,  as  involving  every 
principle  to  be  detested,  and  pregnant  with  every  conse- 
quence to  be  dreaded  and  abominated.  Notwithstanding 
the  boastful  pretensions  of  the  framers  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, after  sitting  nearly  two  years,  he  said,  they  had  done 
nothing ;  but  had  contented  themselves  with  enjoying  the 
democratic  satisfaction  of  heaping  every  disgrace  on  &llen 
royalty.  They  had  a  king  such  as  they  wished — a  king  who 
was  no  king— over  whom  the  marquis  De  la  Fayette,  chief 
gaoler  of  Pans,  mounted  guard.  The  royal  prisoner, 
having  wished  to  taste  the  freshness  of  the  country  air,  had 
obtained  a  day  rule  to  take  a  journey  about  five  nulea  from 
Paris.  Rut  scarcely  had  he  left  the  city,  before  his  sus- 
picious governors,  recollecting  that  a  temporary  release  from 
confinement  might  afford  him  the  means  of  escape,  sent  a 
imnultuous  rabble  after  him,  who,  surrounding  his  carriage. 


I  This  taunt  c^e  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  Fox,  who  bai 
himself  introduced  this  extraneous  topic  into  the  debates  en 
this  very  bill,  and  seized  that  very  occasion  to  attack 
I  Rurke^s  opinions  in  his  absence.  Rurke  replied  with  gre^^ 
indignation,  and  said  that  nothing  could  so  much  resemble 
the  national  assembly  as  that  house ;  for  M.  Cazales  could 
never  utter  a  single  sentence  without  a  roar.  Here  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor  again  called  Rurke  to  order,  declaring  that 
this  was  a  debate  on  the  Quebec  Bill,  and  not  on  the 
English  or  French  constitution.  Rurke  again  attempted  io 
speak,  but  was  again  called  to  order  by  Mr.  St.  John,  amid 
wilder  cries  of  ''Question  I"  and  '« Chair!"  Burke  com- 
plained of  the  injustice  of  hearing  arguments  against  him. 
and  not  allowing  him  a  reply ;  but  lord  Sheffield  moYed  that 
dissertations  or  transactions  in  France  are  not  regular  ci 
orderly  on  the  question  before  the  house.  Pitt  observed 
that  though  he  himself  had  abstained  from  all  aUosioi^  to 
the  constitution  of  France,  he  could  not  consider  it  out  oi 
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order,  >Yhen  a  constitotion  for  Canada  was  in  discussion,  to 
take  into  notice  the  constitution  of  France,  America,  or 
England ;  but  Fox,  in  a  long  speech,  supported  the  motion 
of  Lord  Shefiield.     He  said  this  was  rendered  necessary  by- 


Burke,  however  much  he  might  be  agitated,  roae,  in  3. 
grave  and  outwardly  calm  manner,  to  reply.  Though,  L. 
observed,  he  had  been  called  so  frequently  to  order,  he  bal 
listened  without   interruption  to,  perhaps,  the   most  dU- 


the  irregular  conduct  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  who  ,  orderly  speech  ever  dshrered  in  that  house.      Ills  pnllic 


had  insisted  on  bringing  before  the  house  matters  in  noway 
connected  with  the  bill  under  diflctusion.  But  this  was 
most  unfair  in  Fox,  who  had  committed  the  original  offence 
in  this  way,  and  had  provoked  this  answer.  Fox  added, 
that  this  course  of  argument  seemed  to  confirm  the  inaiaua- 
tion  urged  in  a  former  debate,  that  he  himself  maintained 
republican  opinions  as  applicable  to  the  British  constitutioA. 
No  such  arguments  had  ever  been  employed  by  him,  nor 
were  fairly  deduoible  £com  any  speech  of  his.  On  the 
French  revolution,  indeed,  the  opinions  of  himseff  and  Mr. 
Burke  were  as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Li  his  opinion, 
tlia  French  revolution  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  events 
ill  the  histosy  of  mankind ;  but  he  meant  to  praise  the 
revolution  only,  and  not  the  present  French  constitution, 
which  he  thought  required  to  be  impioved  by  experience, 
and  accommodated  to  circumstances.  At  all  ev^its,  the 
arbitrary  system  was  done  awi^  with,  and  the  new  ^tem 
had  the  good  of  the  people  £or  its  object 

But  what,  Fox  ad^ed,  had  all  this  to  do  with  the  question 
before  them?  Were  he  to  differ  from  his  right  honourable 
friend  on  points  of  history,  on  the  constitution  oi  Athens  or 
of  Rome,  was  it  neoessaiy  to  discuss  those  things  in  that 
house  ?  Were  he  to  pcmise  the  conduct  of  the  elder  Brutus, 
or  to  say  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  ;was  a  noble 
act,  would  it  be  fair  to  argue  that  he  wished  to  establish  a 
consular  government  in  this  country  ?  If  he  repeated  the 
eulogium  of  Cicero  on  the  killing  of  CsBsar,  was  it  then  to  be 
iuferred  that  he  carried  aboat  with  him  a  knife  £ar  the 
purpose  of  assasBinating  some  great  man  or  orator?     He 


condact,  words,  and  writings,  had  not  only  been  mii- 
represented  and  amugned  in  the  severest  terms,  but  con- 
fidential oonversstions  had  been  unfairly  brought  forwari 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  politioal  inconsistency.  Such 
was  the  kindness  which  he  xeestfed  £roin  one  whom  \-: 
always  considered  as  his  wannest  fneod^  but  who.  afta 
more  than  two-and-twenty  yean'  intimacy,  had  thus  attacke>l 
lum,  and,  whilst  attacking  him,  had  profwod  great  tender- 
ness towards  lum.  He  could  not  find  nnudi  tandfirness  in  xh: 
&ct  of  bemg  charged  with  having  written  and  spoken  with- 
out information,  and  without  the  support  of  evidence.  Oi 
the  subject  of  the  French  revdbotian,  however,  he  was  reaij 
to  meet  that  right  honouraUe  gentleman,  however  ml- 
informed  he  might  be  supposed  to  be,  hand  fo  hand  and  fi>:: 
to  foot,  in  a  temperate  discuanon,  thoii^^  he  ooald  not  pr:- 
duce  all  his  proofis ;  for,  in  ihd  present  boasted  condition  of 
happy  France,  he  might  expose  the  rdatas  to  tiie  iasiiional!. 
summary  justioe  of  the  lanterne.  Bat  this,  it  seeoMd,  was  ua 
the  whole  ground  of  quarrsL  He  was  accused  of  attempt!  l£ 
to  misrepresent  what  Mr.  Fox  had  advanced  an  a.  form. 
day,  during  his  own  absenoe.  17ow,  the  fiust  was  that  Mr 
Fox  had  called  on  him,  and  he  had  stated  to  him  fully  anu 
fairly  what  he  meant  to  say  in  that  house,  and  this  was 
previous  to  the  last  debate  on  the  Qoebec  liOL  The  hgi: 
honourable  gei^bleman  had  at  the  time  disagiaed  with  Liiu 
in  opinion,  but  had  entered  into  no  quarrel  with  Mm.  So 
&r  from  this,  they  had  walked  down  to  the  hooae  tog^be: 
and  Mr.  Fox  had  appeared  more  confidentisl  thivn  usua:. 
mentioning   private  political  drcamstanoes,  to  which  L^ 


said  that,  when  a  proper  time  arrived  for  the  discussion  of  should  not  then  allude ;  but  he  had,  after  that  eonrersat:^ 
French  sulyects,  he  shouki  be  ready  to  discus  the  point ;    felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  speak  out  on  this  subject.    II 
but  that,  if  Mr.  Burke  were  to  make  dissertations  on  the   felt  this  to  be  more  imperative,  because  that  right  faono:::- 
French   revolution  out  of  all  order,  he  should  quit    the  j  able  gentleman  was,  on  all  occasions,  extolling  the  Fren-: . 
house.    He  then  sneered  at  Burke's  woric  on  that  subject ;    constitution  as  ^  the  most  glorious  edifice  of  liberty  whv . 
but  afterwards,  as  if  recollecting  himself^  he  paid  his  old   had  ever  yet  been   erected  on  the  foundation  of  hum.- 
friend  high  compliments,  calling  him  his  master,  who  had    integrity.^'    He  wished  to  warn  the  house  and  country  - 
taught  him  everything  that  he  knew  in  polities.    But  he  im-    the  danger  to  this  kingdom  from  that  quarter, 
mediately  after  compared  Burke^s  condact  on  the  American  |     Were  there  not,  he  asked,  politioal  chifas  in  every  quan:: 
revolution  witii  his  conduct  on  the  French.   He  said  he  and  his  |  meeting  and  voting  resolutions  of  an  aJanning  tendency 
right  honourable  friend  had  r^oiced  together  over  the  sue-  |  Did  they  not  corree^nd  with  each  other  in  e^ery  part   ! 
ceases  of  Washington,  and  had  sympathised,  ahaost  in  tears,  !  the  kingdom,  and  also  with  fordgn  countries?    Were  thrr- 
on  the  fall  of  Montgomery.     At  that  time  he  had  learned   not    unitarian,    socinian,  and  other  &Kntlng  ministfr* 
from  his  right  honourable  friend  that  the  revolt  of  a  whole    preaching  from  theur  pulpits  doctrines  inoampatible  with  tl 


nation  must  have  a  de^  provocation ;  and,  at  that  time,  he 
had  heard  him  say  that  we  could  not  draw  a  bill  of 
indictment  against  a  whole  people ;  but  now  he  was  sony  to 
find  that  he  had  drawn  such  a  bill  of  indictment,  and  had 
crowded  it  with  all  the  technical  epithets  which  disgraced 
our  statute-books,  as  false,  malicious,  wicked,  by  the  in- 
stigation of  the  devil,  &c.  For  himself,  he  continued  to 
rejoice  that  France  had  founded  her  constitution  on  the  very 
principles  on  which  the  British  constitution  was  founded ; 
and  that  no  book  which  his  right  honourable  friend  could 
write,  no  word  which  he  could  utter,  would  ever  induce  him 
to  abandon  his  opinion. 


British  constitution?  Did  they  not  celebrate  the  anniver- 
saries of  the  most  outrageous  French  transactions? — d<r/r 
that,  so  far  from  tending  to  Iberty,  tended  inevitably  : 
tyranny,  oppression,  injustice,  and  anarchy  ?  Did  they  i  * 
circulate,  at  the  same  time,  everywhere  the  most  in  fain*.  ::- 
libek  on  our  own  constitution? 

Whilst  Burke  was  saying  this,  Fox  rose  and  quitted  *  .■ 
house.  It  was  merely  to  get  some  refreshment ;  but  it  -c  .* 
imagined  that  he  was  carrying  out  his  threat  of  qnini::* 
the  place  whenever  Burke  spoke  on  this  subject,  and  thirr; 
of  his  party  moved  as  if  about  to  follow  him.  Burke  th^  r 
remarked  that  the  right  honourable  gentieman   had  Kvt 
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BQpported  hy  a  corpe  of  irell-diBciplined  troopB,  obedient 
to  the  word  of  command  ;  and  that  he  had,  when  he  Mmself 
was  fatigued  with  the  sUrmishes  of  order,  brought  down 
not  only  these  lighfc  troops,  bnt  the  heavy  artillery  of  his 
own  judgment,^ eloquence,  and  abilities,  to  crush  him  by  a 
eensore  upon  his  whole  life,  conduct,  and  opinions.  Mr. 
Grey  called  him  to  order,  as  such  imputations  were  irregu- 
lar-,  but  Burke  refused  to  apologise,  and  proceeded.  He 
then  reviewed  the  many  scenes  and  debates  in  which  Fox 
and  himself  had  acted,  as  well  as  those  on  which  they  had 
differed,  especially  their  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Royal 
^Lirriage  Act ;  but  no  difference  of  opinion  had  ever  before 
affected  their  Mendship.  He  aUuded  to  his  own  long 
services  and  his  grey  hairs,  and  said  that  it  was  certainly 
aoi  indiscretion,  at  his  time  of  life,  to  provoke  enemies,  or 
induce  his  friends  to  desert  him  ;  but  that,  if  his  firm  and 
steady  adherence  to  the  British  constitution  placed  him  in 
that  dilemma,  he  would  risk  all,  and,  as  public  duty  re- 
quired, with  his  last  breath  exclaim,  "  Fly  &om  the  French 
constitution !  *' 

Here  Fox,  who  had  returned  from  the  coffee-room, 
wliispered  that  there  was  no  loss  of  friends;  that  there 
could  be  no  loss  of  friendship  between  them;  but  Biurke 
said  —  '*  Yes,  there  was  a  loss  of  friends :  he  knew  the 
penalty  of  his  conduct  \  he  had  done  his  duty  at  the  price  of 
his  friends — ^there  was  an  end  of  their  friendship.  He  then 
addressed  himself  to  tlie  two  great  leaders  of  the  house— Fitt 
and  Fox— and  entreated  them  that,  however  much  they 
might  differ  on  other  subjects,  to  unite  in  defending  the 
constitution,  and  guarding  it  against  these  new  theories. 
He  then,  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  made  a  grand 
apostrophe  to  the  Deity,  declaring  that  to  his  infinite  per- 
fection alone  must  be  left  the  full  knowledge  of  new  things ; 
for  us  there  could  be  no  guide  ao  safe  as  experience ;  and  he 
moved  an  amendment,  in  conclusion,  on  lord  SheffiekPs 
motion. 

It  was  some  time  before  Fox  could  answer;  he  was  com- 
pletely overconae  by  his  emotion ;  and  it  was  only  after  a 
iree  flow  of  tears  that  he  could  proceed.  He  then  said: 
Painful  as  it  was  to  listen  to  such  sentunents  as  those  just 
dehvered  by  one  to  whom  he  owed  so  many  obligations,  he 
could  never  forget  that,  when  little  more  than  a  boy,  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  instructions  and  favours 
from  his  right  honourable  friend.  Their  friendship  had 
grown  with  their  life ;  it  had  continued  for  upwards  of  five- 
and- twenty  years ;  and  he  hoped,  notwithstanding  what  had 
happened  that  day,  that  his  right  honourable  friend  would 
think  on  past  times,  and  would  give  him  credit  for  not  in- 
tending anything  unkijad.  It  was  quite  true  that  they  had 
before  now  differed  on  many  subjects,  without  leasening 
their  friendaliip,  and  why  should  they  not  now  differ  on  the 
French  revolution  without  a  severance  of  friendship  ?  He 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the  conduct  of  his  right  honour- 
able friend  tended  to  ffx  upon  him  the  charge  of  republican 
principles,  whereas  he  was  fiir  from  entertaining  such 
principles.  His  friend  had  heaped  very  ignominious  terms 
upon  him  that  day.  Here  Burke  said  aloud,  he  did  not 
recollect  having  used  such  temua;  and  Fox  promptly 
ol»ervcd,  that  l£  his  friend  did  not  recplleet  those  epithets — 
if  they  are  out  of  his  mind,  then  they  were  for  ever  out  of 


his  mind,  too;  tiwy  wer«  obUterated  and  forgotten.  He 
then  denied  that  there  was  any  marshalling  of  &  party  om 
thia  robject ;  ^lat  not  one  gentleman  who  had  risen  to  tail 
his  right  honourable  friend  to  order  had  done  it  by  his 
demre ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  entreated  his  friends  not  Ut 
interrupt  him.  After  dweUing  for  some  time  again  on  tbt 
merits  of  the  French  revolution,  he  once  more  lamented  iL» 
breach  in  their  unanimity  of  his  friend  and  himself,  and  said 
he  would  keep  out  of  the  way  of  his  right  honourable  friend 
till  he  had  time  to  reflect  and  think  differently,  and  that 
their  common  friends  might  bring  them  together  again  ; 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  discuss  the  question  on  some 
future  day,  with  all  calmness,  if  his  friend  wished,  but  for 
the  present  he  had  said  all  that  he  desired  to  say. 

Burke  replied,  observing  that  the  tenderness  of  the  open- 
ing and  conclusion  of  Mr.  Fox's  speech  was  quite  neutralised 
by  the  bitterness  in  the  middle.  He  regretted  deeply  the 
events  of  that  evening,  which  he  feared  would  long  be 
remembered  by  their  enemies,  to  the  prejudice  of  both ;  but 
he  had  been  misrepresented,  and  not  allowed  to  explain. 
He  was  charged  with  inconeistescy  because  he  had  thought 
in  1780  the  influence  of  the  British  crown  should  be 
limited,  as  if  that  was  any  reason  that  he  ^ould  admire  the 
French  for  reducing  the  influence  of  their  crown  to  nothing 
at  alL  He  had  been  desired  to  beliere  in  the  religioos 
tolerance  of  the  French  at  the  moment  that  they  had 
imposed  ti^  most  intolerant  testa  on  the  clergy,  and  had 
Uterally  deprived  them  of  bread.  Was  it  tolerance  to  drag 
sisteiB  of  chaXity,  accustomed  to  discharge  the  highest  offices 
of  humanity  in  hospitals  and  by  sick  beds,  into  the  streets 
and  scourge  them,  because  the  priest  from  whom  they 
received  the  sacrament  had  refused  the  test?  The  new 
constitution  was  not,  as  they  would  represent  it,  an  experi- 
ment ;  it  had  been  tried,  and  found  productive  only  of 
evils.  The  French  would  go  on  from  tyranny  to  tyranny, 
from  oppression  to  oppression,  until  at  last  the  whole  system 
would  terminate  in  the  ^truetion  of  that  miseraUe  and 
deluded  people. 

Pitt  concluded  the  debate  by  reminding  the  house  of  the 
extraordinary  position  in  which  it  was  pSaoed.  One  right 
honourable  gentleman,  he  said,  had  affirmed  that  it  was  irre- 
gular to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  France,  and  yet  had  gone  at 
great  length  into  discussion  upon  them ;  and  two  other  speeches 
had  followed  on  the  same  subject.  He  himself  had  all  along 
been  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Burke  was  quite  in  order,  and 
that  the  country  was  highly  indebted  to  him  for  having  so 
ably  and  eloquently  demonstrated  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  French  notions  of  government.  He  should  be 
ready  to  support  Mr.  Burke  on  any  occasion  when  this 
danger  appeared  operative  in  this  country;  and,  for  the 
present,  he  recommended  that  lord  Sheffield's  motion  should 
be  withdrawn,  which  was  done. 

On  the  11th  of  ^lay,  when  the  house  was  again  in 
committee  on  the  Quebec  bill.  Fox  took  the  opportunity, 
on  the  consideration  pf  the  clause  relating  to  a  council,  to 
explain  that  his  remarks  on  an  aristocracy  in  a  former 
debate  had  been  misunderstood ;  that  he  considered  it  a 
principle  never  to  be  departed  from  in  aU  our  dominions ; 
that  it  was  necewary  that  the  government  should  have  a 
proper  infuaou  of  aristocracy  to  give  it  energy,  spirit,  and 
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enterprise.  He  said  much  in  praise  of  titles ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  would  appear  that  he  had  incurred  such  resentment  from 
the  aristocratic  class,  that  he  now  went  as  far  in  that  way 
^as  he  had  before  in  laudation  of  repubHcaniam.  He 
endearoured  to  keep  up  a  show  of  consiBtency  by  saying 
that  he  was  so  flEur  a  republican  as  to  approve  of  go yemments 
where  the  respuhlica  was  the  universal  principle,  a^d  the 
people,  as  in  our  coBstitution,  had  considerable  weight ;  but 
he  advocated  in  Canada  that  the  council  should  be  all 
nominated  by  the  king,  or  all  hereditary.  Surely  a  more 
unstatesmanlike  proposition  was  never  made.  To  give  the 
king  the  nomination  of  the  council,  which  was  to  be  superior 
to  the  assemTi)ly,  was  to  put  all  real  power  virtually  in  the 
crown ;  to  make  the  members  hereditary  was  to  insure  the 
worst  abuses  to  which  any  government  can  be  exposed. 
In  no  case  did  Fox  ever  appear  to  greater  disadvantage, 
and  Pitt  sarcastically  remarked  that  he  was  glad  to  hear 
this  explanation,  for  certainly  neither  he  nor  any  one  had 
understood  him  in  that  sense  on  the  evening  of  the  6th. 

Burke  rose  to  defend  the  clause,  but  quickljr,  like  Fox, 
lid  into  the  old  topic  of  the  French  revolution.  He  said 
his  opiiiions  on  this  question  had  left  him  standing  alone. 
He  was  banished  fix)m  his  old  party,  and  too  aged  to  seek 
another.  He  said  that  he  felt  deeply  his  situation  ;  but  he 
trusted  the  house  wotdd  not  consider  him  a  bad  man,  and 
then,  what  he  felt  as  a  man,  he  wouM  bear  as  a  man.  He 
trusted  that  what  opposition  he  should  meet  with  during 
the  very  short  time  he  should  continue  a  member  of  that 
house  would  be  fahr  and  open.  His  right  honourable  friend 
had  abused  his  book,  and  charged  him  with  abusing 
republics ;  but  he  had  never  abused  republics  as  such,  either 
ancient  or  modern.  As  to  the  government  of  France,  it  was 
no  republic — it  was  an  anomaly ;  he  knew  not  by  what  name 
to  caU  it,  or  by  what  words  to  describe  it  :— 

"  A  shape, 
If  Bhapft  it  ml^t  be  called,  that  shape  had  aone 
DuUngiUshable  in  member,  Joint,  or  limb ;    . 
Or  substance  might  be  called,  that  shadow  seemed, 
For  each  seemed  either ;  black  it  stood  as  nigfit, 
Fierce  as  tan  fitriea,  tenibla  as  hell. 
And  ahookia  dreadM  dait :  what  seemed  its  head 
The  likeness  of  a  khigly  crown  had  on."  I 

it  was,  he  added,  "  a  shapeless  monster,  born  of  hen  and 
chaos."  He  expressed  deep  feeling  at  the  application  to  him 
of  the  phrase,  that  *'he  knew  not  how  to  draw  a  bill  of 
indictment  against  a  whole  people ;  **  he  knew  not,  indeed, 
how  to  draw  any  such  bill ;  but  he  knew  how  to  draw  one 
against  oppression,  tyranny,  and  corruption.  Having  done 
his  duty,  he  was  not  without  consolation,  though  banished 
from  his  party.  Though  a  gloomy  solitude  might  reign 
around  him,  all  was  unclouded  sunshine  within. 

Fox  replied,  that  if  Mr.  Burke  was  separated  from  his 
party,  it  was  his  own  act ;  and  that  the  party  would  always 
be  glad  to  receive  him  again.  As  to  the  democratic  sen- 
timentii  which  l^lr.  Burke  attributed  to  him,  that  did  not 
belong  to  him,  but  that  he  regarded  continual  and  extrava- 
gant praises  of  the  British  constitution  as  the  fulsome 
panegyrics  of  Gonerel  and  Regan,  and  preferred  to  answer 
simply  when  questioned  regarding  the  constitution  with  the 
younger  daughter  of  Lear,  that  he  loved  it  as  he  ought. 
After  a  few  more  observations  from  Mr.  Burke  and  others, 
the  subject  dropped ;  and  at  the  next  meeting,  the  following 


day,  the  bill  passed  the  committee.  In  the  house  of  lori 
the  bill  also  passed  on  the  30th,  with  some  alteran-x- 
Still  these  alterations  did  not  destroy  the  chief  principidj 
the  bill.  Canada  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  tl^ 
executive  power  remaining  in  the  governor  of  ooth,  appoii:?] 
by  the  crown.  There  were  two  chambers  of  legidatnre-tic 
upper  called  the  council,  to  consist  of  not  fewer  than  sevm 
members  in  Upper  Canada,  and  not  fewer  than  fiftees  ii 
Lower^Canada.  These  members  were  to  be  men  of  diatkii 
or  rank,  and  appointed  for  life.  His  majesty  was  s.- 
powered  to  give  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  councDa  to  per&i 
of  hereditary  title.  Thus  these  councils  were  made  as  di:! 
like  the  house  of  lords  in  England  as  ^e  nature  c!  -^ 
colony  would  admit.  The  lower  assembly  was  to  cm 
in  the  upper  province  of  not  fewer  than  sixteen  meabci 
and  in  the  lower  province  of  twice  that  numher.  Tlv 
were  all  elective,  antl  the  qualification  of  voters  was  i- 
As  population  increased,  the  niunber  of  memben  in  botl  i?.- 
vinces  were  to  be  increased.  Th«  council  and  aasemblyw 
to  be  called  together  at  least  once  a-year.  Jhn  most^-- 
jectionable  provision  was,  that  in  all  future  granta  of  k- 
one-seventh  should  be  set  apart  for  the  protestant  dtf j 
As  a  great  majority  of  the  population  were  catholics,  tb 
was  certain  to  produce  discontent ;  and  both  this  andoiL: 
parts  of  this  act,  in  our  time,  have  le^uired  eitcs:.' 
modifications. 

With  this  debate  terminated  the  friendship  of  Yox  a: 
Burke.  Fox  disclaimed  any  premeplitated  attack  on  Burke,  U* 
thS  severe  things  which  he  himself  had  sadd  of  his  old  fristi 
the  contempt  which  he  expressed  for  Burke's "  Befl«'^- 
on  the  French  Revolutioh,"  and  the  private  conTena-^- 
which  he  invariably  dragged  into  these  public  dehates.  e  • 
us  less  confidence  in  this  assertion ;  whilst  the  co-opei- 
of  his  party  with  him  bore  all  the  marks  of  a  sjstd:^* 
assault.    On  the  one  side  stood  Fox,  expressing  much  fr::: 
and  regret,  but  uttering  the  most  cutting  things,  tat:*^ 
Burke  with  his  age  and  his  enthusiastic  temperamen*- - 
backed  by  a  most  violent  and  insulting  crew ;  on  the  vv 
side  stood  Burke,  deserted  by  those,  and  they  were  numo'- 
who  thought  entirely  with  him.    The  whole  force  c.  - 
sympathy  must,  therefore,  attach  to  the  aged  ai)d  f - 
orator,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  stamp  the  procee:i:^: 
Fox  as  anything  but  generous.     We  are  told  that  not  -• 
expressed  to  Burke,  in  private,  their  agreement  of  op:^- 
and  admiration  of  his  conduct ;  but  to  make  this  exprc^^' 
of  any  value,  it  should  have  been  open  and  bold.    As  n  ' 
the  great  master  who  had  taught  the  whole  generation  o:  f 
ticians  their  principles,  was  left  to  stand  alone  in  the  col- 
He -sustained  his  part  nobly,  and  time  was  not  long  is  *^ 
justify  ibghisaccuracy  of  calculation,  andhis  perfect  presc-.: 
All  the   results,  however,  which    he   declared  inevi:- 
were  already  rushing  into  open  day,  and  the  enaa-- 
lovers  of  the  French  revolution  were  forced  to  hang  •- 
heads.    In  the  meantime,  the  newspapers  had  poureu  vi  - 
head  of  Burke  all  their  viab  of  abuse.    On  the  very  ds; 
which  the  Quebec  debates  terminated,  the  Morning  Chr^'^ 
the  great  organ  of  the  whigs,  issued  this  paragraph;—'; 
great  and  firm  body  of  the  whigs  of  England,  true  to  '- 
principles,  have  decided  on  the  dispute  between  Jlr. 
and  Mr.  Burke ;  and  the  former  is  declared  to  hare  u^ 
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tained  the  pare  doetrines  by  which  thjey  are  bound  togethsr, 
and  upon  which  they  ha^e  invariably  aoted.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  ;Mr.  Burke  retires  from  parliaineQJt.'^ 
They  were  not  contented  with  this  premature  auzK>unoe- 
ment;  they  charged  him  with  pecuniary  corruption  and 
political  apostacy,  aikd  described  his  life,  one  of  honour  and 
genesx^ity,  as  a  long  series  of  basenesses.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unmanly  and  disgraceful  than  the  behaxiour  of  the 
majority  of  the  whigs  in  tkiia  »ffiur. 

WMlfit  these  violet  dissensians  hod  sprung  up  from  the 

French  revolution^  Wilberforce  and  his  coadjutors  had  been 

active  in  their  exertions  to  abolish^he  slave  tarade.     Thomas 

Claxkaon,  now  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  this  object,  was, 

with  Dr.  Liokson,  sent  out   by  the  parent  anti-«lav«ry 

society  through  the  country,  to  call  into  life  provincial 

societies  and  committees,  and  hxaad  themselves  zealously 

supported  and  warmly  welcomed  by  phihinthropists,  and 

especially  by  the  Society  of  Friends.    They  circuited  the 

evidence  taken  before  the  hoose  of  ooBunons^  oanunittee,  and 

made  a  great  impression.    On  the  other  hand,  the  French 

revolution  proved   as   antagonistic  to  the   cause   of  the 

abolitionists  as  it  had  to  the  friendship  of  Burke  and  Fox. 

The  dreadful  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo  was  attributed  to 

the  formation  of  the  society  in  Paris  of  Les  Amis  des  Noirs^ 

and  many  otherwise  enlightened  men  took  the  alarm,  lest 

similar  scenes  should  be  the  result  of  the  doctrines  of  the  I 

nboIitionistR  in  our  West  Indian  oolMDies.    Few  penons 

could  ^  found  willing  to  entertain  the  idea  of  immediate 

abolition  of  the  trade  in  slaves;  and  even  Dr.  Parr,  though 

a   great  whig  and  adherent  of  Fox,  declared  that  these  I 

Utopian  schemes  of  liberty  to  blacks  were  alarming  to  ' 

serious  men. 

Wilberforce  was    earnestly  entneated  to  reconsider  his ' 
plan ;  he  was  assured  that  immediate  abolition  would  not ' 
pass  the  commons,  nor  even  gradual  abolition  the  lords.  ' 
'N\'ilberforce,  however,  could  not  be  deterred  from  bringing 
CD  the  question.     On  the  1 8th  of  April,  he  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  introducti<Hi  of  any  more 
slaves  into    our  colonies.     Besides  showing   the  cruelties 
practised  in  the  collection  and  transmission  of  negroes,  he 
t»r ought  forward  evidence  to  prove  that,  so  far  from  this 
:radc  being,  as  had  been  represented  before  the  committee 
yf  the  commons,  the  nursery  of  British  seamen,  it  was  their 
jrave.     He  showed  that  of  twelve  thousand  two  hundred 
iud   sixty-three  men   employed    in  it,  two  thousand  six  I 
lundred  and  forty-five  had  been  lost  in  twelve  months.  I 
This  was  calculated  to  produce  far  more  effect  than  the  ! 
lest  ruction  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  negroes,  inasmuch  as 
>roftt  and  Iopb  is  a  more  telling  oi^umont  with  a  commcwial  t 
>ublic  than  mere  humanity.     Wilberforce  added,  that  even  ' 
lad  the  fticts  been  different,  had  this  trade  really  been  a 
►eneficial  one  as  regarded  mere  political  economy,  there  was  ' 
«nell  of  bloed  about  it  that  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia ! 
ould  not  disguise,     lie  vrae  ably  supported  by  Fox  and  Pitt ;  ' 
ut,  on  this  ocea^on,  the  prime  minister  ooukl  not  com-  ' 
laiid    his  large  majority ;  the  motion  was   lost  by    one  | 
uudred  and  sixty-three  ageinst  eighty-eight. 
During  the  session,  however,  a  bill  was  passed  sanctioning 
Id   establishment  of  a  company  which  bad  been  formed 
•Toral  yearn  before,  for  trading  to  the  new  settlement  of 


'  Sienea  Leo»e,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.    In  1787  this  settle- 
'  moBt  was  begun  by  phUanthropistB,  to  show  that  colonial 


prodttotions  could  be  obtained  without  the  labour  of  slaves^ 
and  to  intcodocs  civilisation  into  that  ooiatiuent  through 
the  means  of  oommeroe  carried  on  by  educated  blacks.  In 
that  year  &ur  hundred  and  seventy  negroes,  then  living  iu  a 
stats  of  destitution  in  London,  were  reoMved  to  it.  In 
1790  their  number  was  increased  bf  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninety-ai|^  other  nsgcoes  from  Nova.&cotia, 
who  could  not  flourish  in  so  seTOve  a  climate.  Since  then 
many  similar  addatioBs  have  bean  naade  to  its  black  popula- 
tion. Ten  years  after  the  inirodostiQn  of  the  tdaoks  foom 
NoiEa  Scotia,  five  hundred  and  fifty  Maroons  wece  brooght 
from  Jamaica,  and  in  1819  a  black  regiment,  disbanded  in 
the  West  Indies^  was  added.  The  c^Mibility  of  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  £otton,  eofiee,  sugar,  &)c.,  in  this  settlement  was 
fully  denunstiaied ;  but  no  spot  could  have  been  sdected 
mors  hisd  to  tho  health  of  Europeans.  It  is  a  region  of 
deep-sunk  riTscs  and  morasses,  whioh,  in  that  sultry  climate, 
are  pregnant  with  death  to  the  white  man. 

Daring  tins  session^  also,  an  important  bill  waa  passed  lor 
the  rdief  of  Boman  catholics.  The  bill  was  introduced  hj 
Mr.  Mit£ozd  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wyndham.  JVir.  Mitford 
showed  that  the  enactments  atill  in  force  against  them 
occupied,  by  mere  recital  of  tibeir  penalties,  seventy  pages 
of  ^^  Bum's  EoelewiBtical  Law.'*  Priests  were  stUl  guilty 
of  hi^  tKas<m  and  liaUe  to  death  for  endeavouring  to 
convBTt  pcofde  to  thfs-  tenets  Uiey  deemed  essential  to 
sahratioB ;  and  the  kdty  were  liabia  to  heavy  penalties  for 
not  going  to  ehorch,  and  for  hearing  mass  at  their  own 
ohapek.  The  biH  was  sufforted  by  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  by 
losd  Bawdon,  and  by  the  arohbi^op  oi  Gantechiry  (Dr. 
Moore),  and  by  Dr.  Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  David's.  It 
passed.  By  thk  act  all  the  sevene  restridaous  and  penalties 
were  removed  fivim  those  Roman  catholics  who  would 
comply  witk  its  roq^nisitiona,  to  appear  at  one  of  the  courts 
of  Westminster,  or  at  a  quarter  sessions,  and  make  and 
subscribe  a  declaration  that  they  professed  the  Homan 
catholic  religion,  and  alse  an  oath,  eocafitly  similar  to  that 
required  by  the  statute  of  177B.  On  ti>is  declaration  and 
oath  being  duly  made,  thoy  were  enabled  to  profess  and 
perform  the  offices  of  their  religioii,  to  keep  schools,  to 
exercise  parochial  or  other  offices  iu  person  or  by  deputy, 
and  the  ministers  of  that  religion  were  exempt  from  ser\'ing 
on  juries  and  from  parochial  ofRccs.  Their  congi>egations 
were  protected  from  disturbance;  but  their  iiriests  were 
restrained  from  officiating  in  places  consecrated  to  the 
burial  of  protestants,  and  from  wearing  their  habits,  except 
in  their  own  places  of  worship.  They  were  also  restrained 
from  establiahing  religious  orders ;  and  the  endowment  of 
schools  and  colleges  was  still  to  be  deemod  unlawfxd.  Xo 
person  could  in  future  be  summoned  to  take  the  oatli  of 
supremacy  and  the  declaration  agaijQEt  substantiation  ;  nor 
were  Boman  catholics  wIk)  had  qualified  removable  from 
London  and  Westminster,  or  puniidiable  for  coming  into  tlie 
presence  or  palaoo  of  the  king  or  queen.  They  were  no 
longer  obliged  to  register  their  names  and  estates,  or  enrol 
their  deeds  and  wills ;  and  every  Boman  catholic  who  had 
duly  qualified  might  act  as  barrister,  attorney,  or  notary. 

On  the  20th  of  May  Fox  moved  for  a  grand  committee 
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ou  courts  of  justice,  to  inq^uire  into  some  late  decisions  of 
the  courts  in  cases  of  libel.  Thomas  Erskine,  the  eloquent 
advocate,  bad  lately,  in  the  case  of  the  dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
delivered  a  most  brilliant  and  effective  speech  on  the  right 
of  juries  to  decide  both  on  fact  and  on  law  in  such  cases, 
the  duty  of  the  judge  being  only  to  explain  the  law.  Fox 
adopted  this  doctriae  of  Erskine,  and  framed  his  speech  in 
the  most  glowing  terms..  He  complained,  however,  that 
such  was  not  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and  he  particularly 
animadverted  on  the  custom  and  the  doctrine  of  lord  Mans- 
£eld  on  this  subject.  He  obflerved  that  in  murder,  in  febny, 
in  high  irea^n,'and  in  every  other  criminal  indictment,  it 
was  the  admitted  province  of  the  jury  to  decide  both  on  law 
and  fact.  The  practice  in  the  case  ci  libel  was  an  anomaly,' 
and  clearly  ought  not  to  be  so.  .  He  said  that  the  doctrine 
which  he  recommended  was  no  innovation^  it  had  been 
asserted  by  ^ohn  Lilbume,  who  was  prosecuted  for  a  libel 
under  the  commonwealth,  who  declai^Bd  that  the  jury  were 
the  real  judges,  and  the  judges  tbemsdves  mere  cyphers,  so 
far  as  the  Terdict  was  concerned;  and  Lilbume  had  been 
acquitted,  spite  of  the  judge  and  of  the  influence  of  Crom- 
well. He  reviewed  the  doctrines  of  the  Stuarts  regarding 
libel,  and  observed  that  these  could  not  be  wrong  then  and 
right  now.'  .  He  contended  that  the  late  practice  had  been  a 
severe  inroad  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  noted  the  case 
of  the  printer  of  the  Morning  Herald,  who  had  been  tried 
for  merely  commenting  strongly  on  the  sending  an  armament 
to  Nootka  Sound,  and  on  the  conduct  of  parliament  in 
granting  supplies  for  this  purpose.  He  had  been  condemned 
to  a  yearns  imprisonment  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory. 

Fitt  observed  that  he  had  always,  since  he  had  a  place  in 
the  ministry,  conden&ned  the  use  of  the  piUory,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  difficulty'  in  procuring  the  remission  of 
that  part  of  the  sentenoe  in  this  particular  case.  He  sup- 
ported Fox^s  view  of  the  law,  and  reconunended  him  to 
bring  in  two  short  bilk,  instead  of  going  into  committee  on 
the  subject.  Fox  foUowed  this  advice,  and  brought  in  two 
bills — one  to  remove  doubts  respecting  the  rights  and 
functions  of  juries  in  criminal  oases ;  and  the  other  to  amend 
the  act  of  the  9  th  of  queen  Anne  for  rendering  the  proceed- 
ings upon  writs  of  mandamus  and  informations  in  the  nature 
of  a  quo  warranto  more  speedy  and  effectual,  &c. 

The  first  bill  paiissed  the  commons  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
but  was  thrown  out  in  the  lords,  through  the  influence  of 
chancellor  Thurlow,  who  had  never  forgiven  Fitt  his 
contempt  of  his  conduct  in  the  regency  question  during  the 
king's  malady.  This  defeated  the  object  of  Fox  during  this 
session. 

The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  still  proceeded,  but  appeared 
to  have  tired  everybody  out.  A  new  parliament  being  now 
sitting,  the  question  arose  whether  tiie  impeachment  had 
not  expired  with  it,  and,  if  it  had,  of  course  i^  would  be 
necessary  to  begin  de  novo.  The  very  idea  of  beginning 
afresh  a  trial  which  had  now  lasted  three  years,  and  of 
which  only  three  charges  out  of  twenty-three  had  been 
heard,  was  perfectly  appalling.  In  this  case,  the  trial 
would  certainly  be  abandoned ;  for  not  only  the  public  and 
the  parliament  were  wearied  of  it,  but  the  commiasioneTS  them- 
selves were  not  less  so.  But  Burke,  however  fatigued  and 
disgusted  he  might  be,  both  with  the  process  and  with  the 


spirit  in  which  it  had  been  carried  on  by  HastingB^  kwym, 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  too  serious  a  principle  to  allow  it 
thus  to  slide  away.  He  contended  that  the  whole  biatorr  of 
parliament  showed  that  a  dissolution  of  parliament  did  sot 
put  an  end  to  an  impeachment,  and,  on  the  ITth  of 
December,  he  had  moved  that  the  trial  of  Warren  Hasting. 
Esq.,  was  still  depending.  He  referred  to  the  joonul!  I 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  the  records  of  the  oouru  d  ' 
law,  to  prove  his  position,  that  no  dissolution  of  parliament 
affected  an  impeachment.  Erskine  contended  that  Bmie 
was  wrong  in  his  law;  but  Fitt  took  the  same  view  a 
Burke,  and,  by  a  very  ^elaborate  reference  to  the  cases 
of  impeachment,  from  the  earliest  history  of  our  parlia- 
ments, he  proved  the  point.  There  was  but  one  exception, 
and  that  was  the  case  of  the  impeachmoit  of  the  earl  :f 
Staffoid,  which  was  reversed  by  a  rote  of  the  hoose  of  M 
in  1685,  but  did  not  receive  the  aaseilt  of  the  commoBi 
Had  it  done  so,  it  would,  in  Fitt's  opinion,  have  been  inTiH: 
as  a  case  in  point,  because  it  took  place  under  Jamea  E,  a 
prince  who  had  so  abused  the  oonstitation  and  coirnpte: 
parliament,  that  his  acts  were  thonaelvaB  all  reversed  bTtbe 
nation,  which  deposed  and  eixpelled  him.  .  Fitt  then  rier^i 
the  question  from  a  constitutional  point  of.view,  ani 
argued  that  as  writs  of  error  and  petitions  of  appeal  vere 
not  affected  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  still  ks 
ought  impeachments  tot  be  so.  Sir  John  Scott,  the  solidtor- 
general,  Hardinge,  Mitford,  and  other  lawyers,  oppoaedthe 
motion ;  but  Fox  iand  Dundas  supported  it,  and  it  v» 
carried.  The  lords  also  debated  the  same  question,  ad 
cam^  to  the  same  conclusion. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  Burke  moved,  that  m  conade- 
ration  of  the  length  of  time  which  h^d  already,  elapeedc: 
this  trial,  it  appeared  necessary,  for  obtaining  substaotii 
justice,  that  the  trial  should  proceed  no  further  in  erideQCt 
against  the  accused  than  so  fSeur  as  related  to  contracts 
pensions,  and  allowances.  Two  amendments  were  my^ 
on  this,  the  second  of  which,  by  Mr.  Jekyll,  was,  that  th; 
trial  should  proceed  no  further;  but  Fitt  again  snppoite: 
Burke,  and  his  resolution  was  carri^. 

When  the  lords  met  again  in  Westminster  Hall  t 
proceed  with  the  trial,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  Mr.  St  Jv>i^ 
stated  the  charge  relating  to  contracts,  penaona.  ^' 
allowances,  including  frauds  and  extortions.  This  occupi?- 
three  days.  On  the  27th,  Mr.  Loveden,  in  the  hoi^ 
of  commons,  moved  that  the  house  should  addree  ^^ 
majesty,  praying  that  the  parliament  might  continue  test 
till  this '  trial  was  terminated ;  and  a  similar  motion  ^ 
made  in  the  house  of  peers,  but  very  properly  rejecteJ  ^ 
both.  On  the  SOth  of  May,  the  managers  dosed  their  ca» 
and  then  Hastings  begged  to  be  allowed  a  day  for  statifi. 
some  particukrs  of  importance,  as  it  regarded  the  h^^ 
progress  of  the  trial.  This  was  granted,  and,  on  the  '2n^^ 
June,  he  read  a  very  long  address  in  self-defence,  ^-^  • 
occi^pied  three  hours  and  a  half. 

In  his  defence,  Hastings  earnestly  implored  that  tb*' 
lordships,  having  heard  the  evidence  against  him,  ^-^ 
immediately  proceed  to  judgment.  He  contended  that  ^ 
single  allegation  had  been  made  out  against  him ;  vhi'^ 
though  it  was  not  true,  had  a  certain  plauaibiKtr  m  • 
Oould  the  public  forget  that  his  lawyew  had  induced  t;^' 
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lords  to  reject  the  evidence  of  all  natires,  the  real  plaintiffs  ? 
The  war  which  was  now  carrying  on  against  Tippoo  Sahib 
afforded  him  a  fine  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  self- 
interest  of  the  nation.  He  pointed  to  the  difficulties  which 
lord  Comwallis  had  now  to  contend  with  in  raising  money 
and  troops,  and  compared  these  wifh  the  still  greater  which 
he  had  experienced,  thus  justifying  his  gross  robberies  on 


that  the  resources  of  India  are  now  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  a  war  against  one  native  power  who  is  unassisted 
by  any  European  ally.  We  are  now  in  alliance  with  all  the 
Mahratta  chiefe,  and  with  the  subadar  of  the  Deccan,  who 
were  in  the  former  war  confederated  against  us.  The 
government  of  Bengal,  when  this  war  was  commenced,  was 
free  from  foreign    and  domestic    embarrassments.     The 


A  HI>'DOO  WATER -SELLER. 


the  begums  and  others,  and  the  horrible  tortures  of  the 
unhappy  natives  by  his  agents.  *'  My  lords,"  he  said,  *'  you 
are  now  bet  t«r  enabled  to  judge  of  the  diffictilties  which  I  had 
to  encounter  in  the  last  war,  than  I  did  suppose  it  possible  for 
your  lordships  to  be  when  tWs  trial  commenced.  Your  lord- 
shi])s  will  now  feel  for  the  necessities  under  which  I  laboured, 
when  I  ha<l  to  contend  with  all  the  powers  of  India  combined 
with  the  French  and  Dutch,  because  your  lordships  have  I 
proofs  before  you,  in  the  council  chamber  pf  parliament,  i 


nabob  vizier  had  completely  liquidated  his  debts,  and  his 
subsidy  was  paid  with  the  utmost  puBctuality.  Benares 
afforded  the  fuU  revenue,  which  I  am  impeached  for  having 
procured !  The  salt,  the  opium,  and  the  land  revenues  of 
Bengal,  added  to  the  subsidies  from  Oude  and  Benares, 
produced  annually  nearly  five  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  But,  my  lords,  so  inadequate  have  these 
resources  proved,  with  the  addition  of  the  revenues  of  Fort 
St.  George  and  Bombay,  that  since  the  commencement  of 
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the  present  war  a  very  oonsicleriible  sum  in  specie  Lab 
l)een  taransmitted  irom  Ei^land  to  India ;  aumey  ha«  been 
borrowed  to  the  nftanest  extent  of  their  xn»dit  in  Bengal  \  aud 
Hyder  Beg  Khan,  mhsm  yoor  lordabipe  haye  heard  c^  bo  often, 
has  asBMMied  lord  Corawttllis  with  a  loan  of  twenty-two  lacB  of 
rupees.  I  mention  these  cbeumstanoes  to  your  lordships  to 
prove  that  tiM  resooioes  of  India  cannot,  in  time  of  war, 
meet  the  ezpeBses  of  India.  Your  lordships  know  that  I 
could  not,  and  lord  ComwaUis  cannot,  do  what  every 
minister  has  done  since  the  revolution.  I  could  not  borrow 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  wants,  and  tax  posterity  to  pay 
the  interest  of  my  loans." 

Now,  if  this  argument  meant  anything,  it  meant  plainly 
that,  as  he  could  not  bonow  what  he  wanted  for  his  wars  of 
aggression  in  India,  he  was  oonapeUed  to  steal.     He  was,  in 
fact,  confessing  ail  that  Burke  and  the  rest  of  the  managers 
accused  him  of.   That,  to  oany  on  his  wars,  he  had,  without 
any  scruple,  piUndered  the  people  and  the  princes  of  friendly 
states  to  an  eBoanoas  extent,  and  under  circumstances  of 
coercion  and  hotrac,  nspanifloled  by  anything  except  the 
tortures  of  the  inqiiiation.      What  juatifiad  him  woukl 
justify  the  iaquaitioDB  ci  Rome  and  Madrid;    it  would 
justify  all  Hw  ateoectieB  and  extenniwrfannB  of  Gortez  and 
PizsuTO ;  it  wooli  JBBtify  afl  tiie  n|;gi  i  ■■■inii  and  the  oppres- 
sions of  Napoieop,  aver  Itie  wiiofe  of  ooaHinental  Euic^. 
There  is  nolliing  whioh  snch  aa  argoment  will  not  justify, 
if  we  allow  thstm  osn,  or  a  nation,  su^Toluntarily  place  him- 
self or  itself  in  aposMon  whadk4DonQpel8  violence,  and  robbery, 
and  personal  •OMBEaon,  or  retneat.    The  inquisitions  assumed 
the  right  to  ooa^el  all  men  to  beliefpeas  the  catholic  church 
did;  and,ta»MB<sertainpeB8snMfosed,they  proceeded  to 
those  iijiili— iiiC  todwn -^AoA  have  made  their  Tery  name 
an  infamy.    F^sano  and  CcNrteE  ovorran  Mexico  and  Fern ; 
and,  becanae  tlMf  waalied  to  anaoB  wmith,  and  the  natives 
wanted    ta  keep  it,  ihsf  massacwd  or   tortured   thenu 
Napoleon  chose  to  overran  Enrqpe,  and  exei«ise  dooanioin 
over  it,  and  thk  reqaiBBd  vast  funds;  and  therelbre  it  was 
necessary  to  ftad  these  fonds,  or  to  steal  them ;    hence, 
he  plundend  afl  B«ope.    Whoever  wtil  venture  to  say  Hiat 
he  was  justifled-^tiiat  he  oommittid  ne  •orame  ?     Sndi  a 
man  only  can  justify  the  vic4enoes  of  Hastings ;  in  justifying 
them,  he  condemns  himself ;  for,  assuredly,  such  a  man  ean- 
not  be  a  christtan.    Hastings  found  himself  in  a  position  in 
which  he  must  rob,  and  imprison,  and  set  othera  to  rob  and 
massacre  innocent  people,  or  he  most  rmga  his  power. 
Can  there  be  a  question  utet  a  cMMaaa  shoadd  do  under 
such  circumstances?     Bnt  Hastsngs  ihttered  htmself  tbat 
he  was  addressing  a  body  who,  wx&  the  ccmvenient  nana  of 
christian,  were  in  reality  actuated  by  all  the  old  selfishness 
of  heathenism.    He  was  addressing  the  selfishness  and  not 
the  honourable  integrity  of  the  house  of  lords  and  of  the 
nation.    He  told  them  pkdnl^  "I  «oQkl  not  htfrrow^  and, 
therefore,  I  did  what  I  did,  and  you  have  fbe  benefit  of  it. 
I  have  pxanrved  what  the  Indian  nmnster^Dundas)  called 
t3ie  bnghest  jewel  of  tire  British  crown ;  and  I  know  you 
<lont  much  mind  that  tiie  jewd  was  stolen."    That  was  the 
real  language  of  Httrtings  to  tiie  faoose  of  lords  stripped  of 
its  thin  dBgunw,aiid  it  was  either  a  gross  insult  to  the  peers, 
or  it  WBB  a  severe  satire  on  them. 
He  next  lefeiied  to  has  life  bcfcve  Us  Indiaii  rale,  and 


argued  the  old  "  nemo  repente  turpissimus  **  gr&tmd,  willing  to 
forget  that  some  of  the  mildest  men,  under  tempting  or- 
cumstances,  have  become  very  ^eedily  monsters ;  and  tint 
Hazael,  the  Syrian  prince,  was  terrified  at  his  own  character 
drawn  by  the  prophet  beforehand.  Hastiags  had  tk  im- 
pudenoe  to  infer  from  thia  his  previous  character,  "thatk 
was  izmooent  of  any  particular  wrong  imputed  to  him, 
especially  as  those  who  were  the  alleged  sufferers  by  the  vrwig 
made  no  complaint  against  him!  "  aud  this  after  the  most  de- 
termined and  the  most  persevering  resistance  of  his  coanse! 
to  the  hearing  of  these  complaints  1  This,  indeed,  vas  \b. 
cause  of  the  bitterest  complaints  of  the  managers,  that  f^e 
evidence  of  all  these  sufferers— even  the  letter  of  the  begrx. 
charging  Hastings  with  his  bribing — ^were  refosed  adniki j. 
though  this  evidence  had  been  produced  in  the  council  b 
Calcutta,  according  to  the  regular  mode  of  taking  natJTe  | 
evidence.  The  whole  plea  was  the  assassin's  and  the  rohbers 
plea— necessity ;  and  the  adoption  of  tins  plea  was  an 
admission  of  all  that  which  the  managers,  and  all  persons  c^' 
sound  mind  and  christian  morals,  deem  crimes  of  the  darker. 
dye. 

There  were  other  parts  of  his  defence  which  were  isor? 
just.  He  claimed  the  merit  oi  having  introduced  maiy 
improvements  into  the  mode  of  transacting  the  piibb 
business  of  India,  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  aod  k 
the  oonrts  of  justice.  But  he  claimed  more— the  merit  o! 
having  made  liie  machinery  which  governed  India ;  in  other 
words,  he  inaugurated  the  system  which  has  sanctioned  aC 
the  crimes  and  caused  all  the  bloodshed  which  leaves  bdi^ 
in  our  hands  at  this  moment  prostrate  from  a  ternl*^ 
rebellion  and  wholesale  massacre  of  l)lacks  and  whites,  aci 
with  a  debt  of  sevorty  millions  sterling  to  add  to  anolke 
debt  of  eight  hundred  millions.  Tlie  l(»ds,  after  heuirg 
him,  retired  to  their  own  house,  and-  then  adjourned  iV: 
trial  to  the  first  Tuesday  of  tike  next  session  of  parliament 
On  the  10th  of  June  parliament  was  prorogued  bvd- 
kzng  in  penon.  Bendes  the  tranaadaom  in  parliament 
during  lUs  sesncm  wMdi  we  have  mentioDed,  Fitt  madea 
statement  of  tiie  zwenue  as  f^oav:— Hie  income fortk 
yeac,£16,€80,1285;  the  espen^tiiBe,  indwimg  onemiliio: 
for  li^iBdatiiv  Hie  nattonai  debt,  £1^969,178;  »  ^; 
then  WW  an  ifparent  wapbn  d  £61,107 ;  and  on  tiii| 
the  minister  indulged  in  the  balbmest  dreams  of  r.i--^ 
loduetkm  of  tiie  debt,  atl^  vesy  mameBt  that  the  ereij 
aoNBS  the^^iiannel,  and  the  view  which  the  governmcBi  :• 
Eui^baid  was  abovit  to  take  of  them,  were  prepBriDgt^- 
wfidest  Boeoe-ef  expenditure  ever  witnessed  since  the  ^or - 
besan.  Dundas,  as  the  head  of  the  board  of  control,  si' 
presented  an  equally  flattering  account  of  the  state  of  w< 
Indian  finances,  showing  a  clear  surplus  of  £l,500,00i'.>^ 
the  very  moment  that  Warren  Hastings  was  declaring,  a^ 
justifying  himself  on  the  dechuation,  that  kxd  Cornwa^ 
was  at  his  wit'a  end  for  money,  and  that  the  resooxces^ 
India  in  time  of  war  never  oonld  equal  the  ezpeos^^ 
most  melanohdf  tmtih  1 

As  tiie  trial  of  Hsati^gs  oontinued  still  to  linger  out  ^ 

four  years,  yet  presenting  no  new  features,  we  shaUh* 

rapidly  ckwe  omr  aoooant  of  it,  to  pnvvit  its  contin« 

breaking  up  ihe  narrative  of  more  impoitaDt  eveuts. 

TheileliBnee  was  begun  by  Baatinga'a  oooasel  ea  the  U^ 
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of  February,  1792.  The  opening  speech  of  Law,  afterwards 
lord  Ellenborough,  occupied  three  days;  that  of  Plumer 
five  days — eight  days  of  hard,  continuous  talking  before 
they  came  to  the  evidence  on  the  Benares  case  alone.  Then 
followed  the  evidence — a  formidable  mass  of  print  in  folio 
twice  the  amount  of  the  evidence  of  the  managers.  To  this 
evidence  the  managers  made  many  and  great  objections ; 
and,  when  all  the  disputation  thus  occasioned  was  finished, 


this  he  appears  to  have  been  pretty  well  aware,  and  he  took 
the  effective  mode  of  dealing  with  the  evidence  summarily 
himself.  He  declared  that  it  should  be  all  sweepingly  con- 
densed— and  he  kept  his  word.  At  the  same  time,  he 
lauded  his  own  services  to  the  state  highly,  and  upbraided 
the  parliament  with  giving  him,  in  return,  only  injustice  and 
ingratitude.  Burke  very  properly  censured  in  strong  lan- 
guage this  accusation  of  the  house  of  commons.      From 


PAGODA  or  CHIUUE^BAUM. 


Dallas  took  three  more  days  to  sum  up  the  evidence.  This 
was  all  that  was  got  through  this  year.  On  the  15th  of 
February,  1 793,  Law  opened  the  defence  on  the  begum  of 
Oude's  charge,  which  occupied  two  days ;  the  evidence  was 
gone  through  with  abundant  objections  and  disputes,  and 
then  Plumer  and  Dallas  occupied  seven  whole  days  in  their 
speeches.  The  trial  had  now  reached  its  hundred  and 
fourth  day,  and  Hastings  again  read  another  of  his 
addresses,  complaining  of  the  intolerable  delays  and  drawings 
out  of  the  proceedings ;  and  it  was  clear  that  he  had  not 
any  persons  so  much  to  thank  for  it  as  his  own  lawyers.   Of 


this  point  the  proceedings  were  hurried  on ;  evidence  and 
testimonial  letters  and  addresses  were  piled  on  the  table  to 
show  in  what  esteem  Hastings  was  held  by  men  in  India. 
No  set  of  men  had,  indeed,  more  to  thank  an  individual  for 
than  men  in  India  owed  to  Hastings ;  for  he  had  made  ex- 
tortion so  common  that  all  after  him  looked  mikl.  Instead 
of  allowing  his  counsel  to  spin  out  the  proceedings  by  long 
speeches,  Hastings  read  a  concluding  address  himself.  He 
protested  before  God  that  all  his  actions,  much  as  they  had 
startled  the  public,  had  been  done  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  may  admit,  without 
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aec  ptiog  this  as  a  sttfficieDt  excuse ;  for  xsoostrous  crimes  , 
and  oriAalti€0>>aDd  those  of  Hastings  were  very  monstrous 
—can  never  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  patriotism.  To  do  , 
evil  tiuit  i^ood  may  come  of  it,  is  a  system  of  morals  which 
Christianity  disowns,  and  which  oaonot  be  practised  with- 
out loading  a  country  with  infamy,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
.  does  not  at  all  whiten  the  soul  of  the  perpetrator.  He  pro- 
tasted  also  he  had  come  from  India  with  only  the  moderate 
sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and,  though  avmce 
was  by  no  means  the  ruling  passion  of  Hasting,  we  may 
well  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  Such  a  sum, 
after  such  a  process,  continued  through  nine  years,  would 
have  left  him  a  beggar.  Burke  asserted  that  the  press  had 
been  bribed  to  the  extent  of  twenty  thousand  pounds; 
major  Scott,  his  great  agent  in  these  afiGsuis,  received  an- 
other twenty  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  costs  of  the  im- 
peachment, besides,  were  estimated  at  seventy-one  thousand 
and  eighty  pounds;  which  items  of  themselves  amount 
to  more  than  eleven  thousand  pounds  in  excess  of  that 
sum.  Yet  Elastings  remained  a  comparatively  rich  man, 
and  his  natural  son,  Imhtfff  Hastings,  was  distinguished 
on  the  continent  for  the  lavish  style  of  his  expenditure.  In 
fact,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  poimds  had  been  remitted  home  by  Hastings 

Hastings  took  care  to  share  the  odium  of  his  deeda 
liberally  with  the  directors  of  the  India  House,  and  with 
the  ministry  ;  for  he  declared  in  his  address  that  he  kept  all 
these  gentlemen  fully  apprised  of  his  prooeadings,  and  he 
contended  that  as  they  might  have  censured  them,  and  did 
not,  the  blame  was  truly  theirs ;  in  himself,  they  could 
be  only  considered  errors  of  judgment.  He  did  not  con- 
clude without  <3harging  the  managers  with  the  design  to 
prolong  the  trial  another  year ;  an  ac(»iiation  which  excited 
the  just  indignation  of  Burke  and  Fox,  who  chaUenged  him 
to  produce  the  slightest  proof  not  only  of  such  desigii,  but 
of  their  having  caused  a  single  moment  of  annaoeBsary  deli^*. 
In  fact,  none  were  more  heartily  tirad  of  the  bnsiDeis  than 
the  managers. 

The  defence  terminated  on  the  28th  of  May,  1793  ;  and 
the  lords,  on  retiring  to  their  own  hooae,  agreed  to  allow 
only  a  fortnight  to  the  managers  to  make  their  reply. 
Burke,  in  the  commons,  declared  thai  this  would  be  far 
from  sufficient  time,  and  he  complained  greatly  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Hastings  in  his  concluding  address.  He  com- 
plained that  opprobrium  had  been  cast  on  the  managers,  not 
only  by  Hastings,  but  by  others,  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
and  instanced  a  most  unseemly  outbreak  of  Markham, 
archbishop  of  York,  on  himself  whilst  examining  a  witness 
in  Westminster  Hall.  The  archbishop's  son  had  held  a 
high  post  under  Hastings  in  India,  and  the  archbishop  had 
declared  that  Buike  had  treated  witnesses  with  all  the 
savage  illiberality  of  a  Marat  or  a  Robespierre.  Burke 
demanded  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  the 
managers,  which  was  granted.  Much  time  was  then  spent 
in  endeavouring  to  procure  more  delay  from  the  house  of 
lords  for  the  preparation  of  the  reply,  which  Hastings  as 
earnestly  resisted.  Mr.  Grey  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
resign  his  poet  as  a  manager,  finding  it  impossible  to  be 
ready  with  the  part  of  the  reply  confided  to  him.  This 
further  time  was,  at  length,  conceded,  and  the  lords  met 


next  on  the  13th  q£  February,  1794,  in  Westminftier  Haii 
but  the  oounsel  of  Hastings  then  requested  a  week's  dehy ; 
enable  them  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  testimoBy  oik'. 
GornwaUis,  who  had  just  axri.ved  from  India.  A  for^: 
delay  of  five  days  was  added,  on  account  of  his  lordsh-p 
illness ;  and,  after  all,  the  oouosel  agneed  to  go  on  vhho- 
his  evidence. 

The  managers  then  oommenced  giving  evidenoe  to  r'^ 
the  defence  on  the  Benares  case,  and  propoeed  to  caiJ '»: 
Philip  Francis,  but  this  was  strenuously  resisted  on  - 
ground  of  the  notorious  enmity  of  Francis  towards  Hari:. 
and  the  lords  decided  not  to  admit  Francis  as  eriL.: 
The  managers  then  offered  to  put  in  sundry  censrurL'^ic^ 
by  the  court  of  directors  on  Hastings  in  1783,  to  nmir^L- 
a  vote  of  thanks  by  the  court  of  directors  passed  in  1> 
and  put  in  by  the  counsel  for  Hastings.    This,  also,  Ua.<ir. 
objected  to,  because,  at  the  time  that  the  directors  centre 
him,  they  did  not,  he  contended,  understand  all  the  h^rs.:- 
of  the  oirccunstances,  and  yet  Hastings  had  ju^t  aserr 
that  he  kept  them  fully  informed  of  all  the  circumstaic 
It  was  clear  that  Hastings  and  the  court  of  directrrs  I 
come  to  an  understanding   in  1785,  after  bis  retnn 
England,  and  when  it  appeared  that  hia  case  and  thei^  c: 
stand  or  fall  together.    The  lords,  however,  deddt^^  i 
this  evidence,  too,  should  be  rejected.    During  the  fxn-.: 
on  this  point,  Hastings  grew  so  excited  that  he  hJani- 
gave  Burke  the  lie.    The  loros  'oaen  refused  to  proceed  vi 
the  case  whikt  the  judges  were  on  circuit,  and  tlierefr 
could  Lbt  be  consulted  by  them,  and  adjourned  till  the? 
of  ApriL 

Burke  made  use  of  this  interval,  and  obtained  te  : 
house  of  commons  authority  for  the  managers  to  cooetir; 
a  committee  to  examine  the  journals  of  the  faoose  of  br  ^ 
as  to  the  mode  of  prooedore  on  the  trial,  and  also  that 
managers  should  lay  before  the  commons  a  statement  of ' 
real  causes  of  the  impediments  to  the  progress  of  the  trls 

On  the  re"nonembKng  of  the  locds  in  Westminfter  H 
earl  Comwaflis  was  examined  on  behalf  of  Hastings,  but : 
evidence  was  of  very  little  service  to  him.    He  was  not 
India  during  the  perpetration  of  the  worst  actionsof  Hasn^- 
especially  those  regarding  the  ngah  of  Benares  and  ' 
begums  of  Oude ;  he  could,  therefore,  say  nothing  toibe 
and  he  candidly  admitted  that  Hastings  had  no  right  to : 
on  any  of  the  tributary  princes  to  furnish  sums  of  n-' ' ' 
beyond  their  stipulated  quotas,   and  that  be  had  hii:' 
never  made  such  demands,  much  leas  compelled  their  r' 
ment  by  force  and  menaces.     This  was,  in  fact,  condeniE-- 
Hastings  on  the  main  charges;  and  yet  Hastings  had-^'- 
boldly  in  his  self-defence  that  lord  Comwallis  could  neit^' 
make  the  income  of  India  suffice  in  time  of  war,  nor  iv^ 
he  borrow.    It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  lord  Cornea: ' 
though,  by  Hastings*  own  showing,  placed  in  simiJar  rxn^ 
with  himself,  had  not  resorted  to  the  same  means  of  robixC 
and  compulsion  as  he  had  done.    This  was  also  practical  :>* 
denmation. 

A  Mr.  Larkins  was  next  called  in  to  prove  the  disin^*'' 
estedness  of  Hastings  in  money  matters,  which  iras  of  -' 
consequence,  as  extortion  for  personal  purposes  w.is  ^••^'^  • 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  ex-  governor.    This,  the  W^  '^'^ "  * 
produced  in  this  interminable  trial,  was,  however.  ??iJ'^'* 
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8eva*al  daya,  iiil  Hastings  declared  that  na  bunum  patienos 
could  longer  endure  the  delaya  On  the  Gth  of  May,  being 
the  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  trial,  the  evidence 
closed ;  but  then  the  managers  had  to  sum  up  the  eTidemce 
iu  reply,  and  this  occupied  no  less  than  sixteen  days.  Gvey 
took  the  Benares  charge,  Sheridan  the  begum  charge,  Fox 
the  chaise  regarding  presents,  Taylor  that  on  contracta, 
loans,  &c.,  and  Burke  amamed  up  the  whole  in  a  speech 
which  of  itself  eonsained  nine  out  of  the  sixteen  days.  In 
the  very  midst  of  Burke's  speech,  Hastings  interrupted  him, 
to  implore  the  lords  to  expedite  the  business,  and  to  implore 
his  majesty  to  continue  the  session  of  parliament  till  the 
managers  had  concluded.  The  speech  of  Burke  terminated 
on  the  16  th  of  June. 

On  the  20th  Pitt  moved  a  Yote  of  thanks  in  the  commons 

to  the  managers,  for  the  fiiithful  discharge  of  the  important 

trust  reposed  in  them.     He  was  seconded  by  Dundas.    Both 

Duudas  and  'Pitt  declared  that  they  were  entitled  to  the 

gratitude  of  their  country  for  what  they  had  done,  and  if 

vexations  delays  had  occurred,  it  was  by  no  fanlt  of  theire. 

Indeed,  these  were  so  notoriously  tihe  work  of  HastKogs' 

o  wn  counsel,  that  there  could  be  no  misteke  about  it ;  yet  the 

money  of  Hastings  was  scattered  libesally  amongst  the  press^ 

and  the  common  feeling  of  the  large  class  of  Indian  corrup- 

tionists  and  their  fEmulies  iu  E.     ,\ndL,  and  of  the  equally 

large  class  which  was  looking  forward  to  the  onzichiiig  of 

tiieirchildren  in  India,  had  roused  a  perfectly  venomomi  and 

fanatic  animomty  against  the  managers,  and  pce-eadnently 

against  Botke,  the  most  honest  and  determined  of  them  all. 

Accordingly,  an  angry  opposition  was  made  to  this  vote  of 

tlianks.    Measn.  Sumner,  Wigley,  Law  (the  broAerof  the 

afterwards  Lord  EUenborough),  and  othexa,  declared  that 

they  would  vote  for  the  tlianks,  if  Buries  were  left  oat  of  it. 

Law  complained  of  the  coarseness  cf  Burke,  and  abused 

him  iu  some  of  the  coarser   md  most  unmannerly  kngnage 

ever  heard  in  parliament.    .  Je  sneered  at  Burke's  Essay  on 

the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  :..■:!  declared  his  speeches,  if  they 

cc';ll  be  called  at  all  sublime  and  beatttiful,  were  but 

.  .;::..:.  and  beoatilul  nonsense.    To  his  mind,  they  were 

vulgar  and  illiberal,  and  the  kfwest  blad^gmmd  in  a  baar- 

:.arden  would  have  been  ashamed  to  nse  them.     Be  exr 

X>ressei  his  astonisdunent  that  Fox^  a  gentieman,  duiikf  have 

condescended  to  act  with  such  a  man.    But,  thxragh  Fox 

r.ud   Burke  had  now  quarrelled.  Fox  nobly  stood  forward 

;.Qd    defended    Burke  warmly,    and     the   whole    of   the 

luanagers  diflclaimed  any  ctiatinction  being  made  betwixt 

themselves  and  Burke  as  regarded  the  conduct  of  this  case, 

for  they  said  there  was  no  language  of  Mr.  Burke's,  howe\'er 

strong    and   indignant,    which  waa  not   justified  by  the 

:^Ltrocities  of  the  case. 

Pitt's  motion  was  carried,  and  the  proceedings  terminating 
-with  the  session,  were  resumed  on  the  ISth  of  January, 
1 795.  The  lords  went  into  committee  upon  the  evidenoe 
produced  on  the  trial,  and  having  dedded  in  their  own  house, 
proceeded  to  Westminster-hall  on  the  23rd  of  April,  where 
the  votes  appeared  considerably  in  favour  of  Hastings,  and 
he  was  acquitted.  Id  was  w^U  for  him,  alter  all  the  delays 
that  he  complained  o^  th^^  ^  la«vyers  had  defierred  the 
final  ju'lgment  to  the  last,  Jj  t^^Jj  time  they  had  tired  out 
everybody,  and  had  had  t|V         ^rr upt  the  press  by  lavish 


bribesi  and  to  bring  into  play  all  those  iniereete  which 
the  prooeedingB  of  Hastings  had  favoured.  Whoever  con- 
sults the  hist<u*y  of  his  deeds  in  India  will  draw  a  very 
diffeoent  verdict  from  the  house  of  lords ;  but  his  crimes  had 
mateiially  benefited  the  East  India  Company  and  the  nation, 
and  in  such  eases  the  (sruelties  and  ii\iu6tk)e  towards  the 
opjHressed  peoples  of  ot^er  coontries  are^  by  the  worki, 
lightly  passed  over.  Had  Hastings  been  tnied  and  judged 
on  each  ease  separately,  he  would  have  been»  heavily  oon- 
deumed  on  the  Benares  and  Oude  cases,  for  the  spirit  of  the 
peopld  was  then  in  the  freshness  of  ita  astonishment  and 
indignation  at  his  acts,  and  time  had  not  been  allowed  to 
tamper  with  public  opinion  through  a  venal  and  purchased 
press.  As  it  was,  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  tried 
by  one  generation  and  judged  by  another.  Of  the  hundred 
and  sixty  peers  who  walked  in  procession  on  the  first  day  of 
trial,  sixty  were  now  deceased,  and  numbers  of  others  so 
wearied  out  that  they  were  absent.  The  young  spectators 
were  now  middle-aged,  the  middle-aged  were  old,  and  the 
old — ^gone.  Only  twenty-nine  peers  attended  to  vote ; 
Barke,  the  leading  manager,  was  almost  warn  outr^-his 
eyes  were  fiufing  and  he  was  grey-headed. 

Hastings  made  strong  demands  on  parliament  for  payment 
of  the  costs  of  his  proseeation,  seeing  that  he  was  acquitted, 
and  therefore,  legally,  an  innocent  man;  but  in  this  he 
^Ekilfid.  The  India-house,  however,  settied  «n  him  a  pension 
of  four  thousand  pounds  a-year  for  twenty-ei^t  yaars,  and 
lent  him  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  eighteen  years  without 
interest  ;^or,  besides  that  the  costs  of  tiie  trial  and  the  forty 
thousand  pounds  expended  hj  him  to  biqr  op  tite  press  and 
engage  partisans,  he  had  expended  about  fifty  thousand  on 
the  estate  which  he  puehaaed  at  Daylesford,  where  he  oon- 
tinaed  to  live  in  an  eipeDsive  way,  keeping  much  and  high 
flompany. 

In  private  life,  Haatiags  showed  to  most  advantage.  He 
devoted  himself  to  agxicnltural  and  horticultural  pursuits. 
Sb  was  fond  of  fine  horses  and  equestrian  exercifie,  and  of 
seanng  cattle,  and  cultivating  flowers.  He  imported  seeds 
and  plants  from  India,  for  the  advantage  of  our  con- 
wBradbBoam^  and  he  reeommended  impravtmentB  ef  useful 
kinds  in  the  mawt^rrmfrnt  of  honei  and  eiephants  in  India. 
He  wa&food  of  poetry,  and  wzotea  good  deaLof  tiwt  sort  of 
vene  of  the  tune  wMch  depended  man  en  art  tiian  nature. 
Had  he  aiwo^B  panned  oabf  as  a  ooantry  gentleman,  he 
would  have  figured  as  an  amiable  and  inlidaigent  one ;  but 
power  had  put  him  in  the  wagF  cf  «BOKmoas  crimes,  which 
he  never  seemed  to  have  the  moral  sense  to  discern  as  crimes. 
The  same  lack  of  a  fine  moral  sense  made  him  to  the  last 
vengeful  and  unf<^ving.  To  the  last  he  retained  his 
ii^'.reJ  of  Borke,  and  still  nK»e  of  Pitt  and  Dundas,  whom 
he  regai\Ud  as  traitors  to  his  cause.  He  showed  lingering 
traces  of  hi^  old  ambition,  by  endeavouring  to  get  into  the 
house  of  commons,  and  to  procure  a  peerage ;  in  both  of 
which  objects,  however,  he  failed.  Still  he  receivea,  m 
various  quarters,  high  honours,  as  the  able  ruler  of  India  in 
a  difficult  crisis,  from  parties  who  were  willing  to  forget  his 
crimes,  if  they  had  the  Christianity  to  think  ihem  such.  In 
1813,  when  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Oanpany  was 
under  discussion,  and  he  came  up  to  give  evidence,  he  wa:: 
received  with  mudi  ^lat  by  both  houses.    Whm  he  was 
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eighty-one  years  of  age,  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law,  amid  much  acclamation. 
In  1814  he  was  made  a  privy-councillor,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  alKed  sovereigns  when  in  London.  The  East 
India  Company  continued  his  pension  for  the  term  of  his 
life  and  that  of  his  wife,  and  raised  it  to  five  thousand 
pounds.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1818,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six.  To  the  last,  Burke  never  altered  his  opinion 
of  Warren    Hastings.    When   others   turned   round,    he 


to  forget  that  I  always  acted  under  puhlic  authority,  and 
not  of  my  own  fioicy ;  and  that,  in  oomdanniDg  me,  they 
asperse  the  whole  house  of  commons  for  conduct  oontinud 
for  the  greater  part  of  three  parliaments.** 

The  great  condemnation  of  Hastings,  and  tbe  gmt 
justificatioii  of  Burke,  are  to  be  found  in  the  evest£  of  cur 
own  times.  We  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  Bystan  vhidi 
Hastings  boasted  that  he  had  organised.  ^'  Every  diTiaos 
of  official  business,"  he  said,  in  his  defence  in  WestmiiiEter 


GROUP  OF  Hnnx>os. 


remained  unmoved.  He  had,  indeed,  gone  too  deep  into 
the  inquiry  to  be  able  to  change.  He  knew  the  mass  of 
native  evidence  which  had  been  suppressed  in  the  trial  by 
the  lords,  and,  in  his  last  years,  on  hearing  a  friend  speak 
f  n  favourable  terms  of  Hastings,  he  said : — ^^  I  am  surprised 
at  hearing  you  speak  of  such  a  man  as  Hastings  with  any 
degree  of  respect.  At  present,  I  say  nothing  of  those  who 
chose  to  take  his  guilt  upon  themselves,  I  do  not  say  I  am 
not  deeply  concerned :  God  forbid  that  I  should  speak  any 
other  language.  Others  may  be  content  to  prevaricate  in 
judgment ;  it  is  not  my  taste ;  but  they  who  attack  me  for 
my  fourteen    years'    labours  on  that  subject,  ought  not 


Hall,  "  and  every  department  of  government  ^bic^  ^'^ 
exists  in  Bengal,  with  only  such  exceptions  as  have  U^ 
occasioned  by  the  changes  of  authority  enacted  from  l^c^^ 
are  of  my  formation.  The  establishment  formed  fcr  '^ 
administration  of  the  revenue,  the  institution  of  the  court! 
of  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  in  Bengal  and  its  dei^s* 
dencies ;  the  form  of  government  established  fot  the  proviB-^ 
of  Benares,  with  all  its  dependent  "branches  of  reven-'^ 
commerce,  judicature,  and  nuHtary  defence j  the  arrar? ' 
ments  created  for  the  subsidy  and  defence  of  the  pro^^"'' 
of  Oude,  every  political  connection  and  allisDce 
created  by  me." 


v^ 
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And  what  has  bjen  the  fruit  of  this  system ;  this  oppres- 
«io!i  of  the  people,  this  spoliation  of  princes,  and  absorption 
cf  their  principalities ;  this  smothering  of  Indian  proceed- 
ings at  home  ?  ^ye  see  them  in  the  most  terrible  revolt  of 
ih  J  native  Indian  army,  the  most  frightful  massacres  that 
cvor  were  perpetrated  in  any  age.  The  words  of  Sir  John 
M-iloolm  have  been  folly  verified.  "Whilst  it  is  still  asserted 
that  the  population  at  large  had  no  concern  in  this 
mlUtary  revolt,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  a  man  thoroughly 
acciuainted  with  the  interior  workings  of  the  Indian  system, 
tells  us  that,  in  his  day,  and  in  all  periods  of  our  Indian 
empire,  the  people  had  continually  said  to  the  sepoys,  "  You 
are  many ;  our  oppressors  are  few — ^murder  them !  murder 
them !  "  They  have  at  length  done  it :  the  crimes  and  the 
iiiAlidministration  of  the  East  India  Company,  still  acting 
(  n  the  institutions  and  the  traditions  of  Olive  and  Hastings, 
:  re  filled  up,  and  the  nation  has  been  compelled  to  take  to 
the  administration  of  India,  with  seventy  millions  of  debt ! 
and  with  finaDcial  and  political  embarrassments  which  are 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  insurmountable.  Had  the  voice  of 
Biirkc  been  listened  to ;  had  such  men  as  Hastings  been 
[•anishcd  instead  of  applauded,  the  race  of  harpies  who  have 
battened  on  the  blood  of  India,  and  prepared  disgrace  and 
difficulty  for  their  mother  country  before  all  the  world,  would 
have  long  ago  been  cut  off.  The  abandonment  of  moral 
principle,  under  the  temptations  of  a  proud  and  selfish  but 
fatal  policy,  have,   in  this  instance,   produced  those  con- 


s.'<[uence3  which   are   inevitable  in  the  bng  -  run    of  a 
righteous  Providence. 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  year  1791,  and  to  record 
tl.j  ejects  which  the  contagion  of  French  principles  of 
H\.rty  were  producing  in  England.  The  publication  of 
Burke's  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution"  had  caused 
a  n  immense  sensation.  It  went  through  edition  after  edition, 
and  elicited  a  warm  and  wide  response  in  hearts  already 
c:  iivinced  of,  or  beginning  to  see,  the  real  tendency  of  the 
French  outbreak.  On  the  other  hand,  it  greatly  exasperated 
tlio  ultra-admirers  of  French  republicanism,  and  produced  a 
n'linbcr  of  vindications  of  it  by  men  who,  for  the  most 
\^M  r,  were  exceedingly  bitter  against  Burke,  and  denounced 
biui  as  an  apostate,  a  renegade,  and  a  traitor  to  liberty. 
Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  who  took  the  field 
n^^ainst  Burke  in  books  were  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Tfiojnas  Paine,  Dr.  Price,  and  Dr.  Priestley,  the  two  latter 
t't'  \>-homalso  made  free  use  of  the  pulpit  for  the  propagation 
of  their  political  ideas.  Ladies  also  distinguished  themselves 
1:1  tills  contest,  as  Mary  Woolstoncroft  and  Mrs.  Macaulay, 
the  Iiistorian. 

Mackintosh,  who  was  a  young  lawyer  of  excellent  educa- 
ii'jn,  but  yet  entirely  unknown,  this  year  published  his 
"  Viiidicitt  GallicfiB,"  in  reply  to  Burke ;  but  he  did  it  with 
the  behaviour  of  a  gentleman,  and  evident  admiration  of 
the  genius  and  pohtical  services  of  the  great  man  whom 
h  i  opposed.  His  book  was  immensely  admired,  and  at  once 
Tfted  him  into  notice.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  began 
t>>  P.'C  the  correctness  of  Burke's  views  and  prognostics  of 
t]-.  >  French  revolution,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  avowing 
tn  >  .-.iteration  of  his  sentiments  in  the  Monthly  Review  and 
i'l  cunvcrsation.  His  talents,  and  this  alteration  of  his 
Yi».'.vs,  recommended   hiiii   to  the   ministers,    and    he  >vas 


appointed  by  Pitt  and  Loughborough  a  profesor  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where,  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  coiisti- 
tution  of  England,  he  exhibited  himself  as  an  uncomproiiiis- 
ing  censor  of  the  doctrines  he  had  approved  in  his  "  Vindic  (f: 
Gallicae."  For  this  he  was  claimed,  by  the  vehement 
worshippers  of  French  ideas,  with  Burke,  asayenaltiiru- 
coat.  Mackintosh  did  not  content  himself  with  recautiii. 
his  opinions  on  this  topic  firom  the  platform  and  the  prtsi; 
he  wrote  directly  to  Burke,  who  was  now  £E£t  smking  uo(k 
his  labours  and  his  disappointments,  and  expressed  liis 
undisguised  admiration  of  his  sagacity  m  a  poUticiaii,  acJ 
of  his  general  principles  and  political  philosophy.  Burke 
invited  him  down  to  Beaconsfield,  where  a  closer  viev  cf 
the  philosopher  and  orator  greatly  increased  Ins  esteem  aiii 
admiration  of  the  man. 

Paine,  in  his  "  Rights  of  Man,"  was  fat  from  reBtrictiLg 
himself  to  the  courtesies  of  life  in  attacking  Burke.  He  M 
been  most  hospitably  received  by  Burke,  on  many  ocmois. 
at  his  house,  and  had  corresponded  with  him,  and  must, 
thnefore,  have  sera  sufficient  of  him  to  know  that,  tboiiia 
he  might  become  extremely  enthusiastic  in  his  champia- 
ship  of  certain  views,  he  could  never  become  mean  or  d'- 
honest.  Yet  Paine  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  him  il.' 
basest  and  most  sordid  motives.  He  branded  him  as  \l( 
vilest  and  most  venal  of  ifpostates.  Paine  had.  in  fict 
become  a  monamaniac  in  lepabUcanism.  He  had  le^ 
engaged  to  the  last  in  the  American  revohitioD,  and  i^as 
now  living  in  Paris,  and  oonstantly  attending  the  ^v^^ 
club.  He  was  hand  in  hand  witii  tJie  most  rabid  of  tk' 
republicans,  and  was  &8t  imbifaing  their  anti-chiistus 
tenets.  Paine  fiilly  believed  that  the  French  i^ere  '^^ 
augurating  something  much  finer  than  any  milleiuiiiiQ-: 
that  they  were  going  to  estabUsh  the  most  deKglitf:^ 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  not  simply  througk^t 
France,  but  throughout  the  workL  Before  the  doctrioes  c^ 
the  French  clubbists  and  joumalaita,  all  supemiticB.  aJ 
despotism,  aU  unkindness  were  to  vanish  amongst  mankii  ^ 
and  a  paradisiacal  age  of  lore  and  ftlicity  was  to  oomiaci]^*^ 
To  those  who  pointed  to  the  blood  and  foiy  already  too  pi  > 
minently  conspicuous  in  this  bosineas,  he  replied  that  tbc$ 
were  but  the  dregs  of  corrupt  humanity,  which  were  world:; 
off  in  the  great  fermentation,  and  all  would  became  de^' 
and  harmonious. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  criticise  the  style  of  BaAe,  irluc: 
certainly  is  very  flowery  and  diffuse.     "  I  know/  he  wiot- 
"  a  pkce  in  America  called  Point-no-Point ;  becMse,  as  7 
proceed  along  the  shOTe,  gay  and  flowery  as  Mx.  Bur^- 
language,  it  continually  recedes,  and  preseBte  itself  at  ^ 
distance  before  you  ;  but,  when  you  have  got  as  ftr  as  yo- 
can  go,  there  is  no  point  at  all.     Just  thus  it  is  with  >t' 
Burke's  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages."     HewasTtty 
caustic  on  Burke's  exclamation,  that  chivalry  was  p^-^ 
Paine  thought  that  the  world  was  well  rid  of  ohivalr}'.  i " 
would  be  well  rid  of  its  parent,  aristocracy.    Aristocracy 
any  kind,  he  said,  was  either  a  very  cwitemptihle  or  a  V' 
oppressive  thing,  and  that  he  had  heard  La  Fayette  say  t. 
the  English  house  of  lords  was  a  corporation  of  aristocn 
and  a  very  improper  corporation  to    have  in  a  froo  3 
enlightened  country  like  France.     It  was  ridiculous  of  - » 
Burke  to  hold  up  the  English  constitution  to  the  Frvii' 
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who  believed  that  there  was  just  enoogh  liberty  in  England 
to  enslare  a  country  more  effectually  than  by  open  despot- 
KBDi.  That  the  only  thing  wae  for  England  to  foUow  the 
example  of  France,  which  it  must  soon  do.  The  eetabliahed 
church  and  the  aiiaiooraey  of  England  were  ripe  for 
destruction ;  and,  when  the  people  had  destroyed  them,  then 
they  might  call  themselves  free,  and  be  prosperous  and  happy ; 
thriving  every  man  of  them  upon  the  spoils  of  the  diurch,  the 
nobility,  and  the  aquirearohy,  whose  possessions  had  been 
acquired  by  plundering  the  people,  and  too  often  by  mur- 
dering them.  He  said  that  nothing  could  be  so  terrible  to 
a  court  or  an  aristocracy  as  the  revolution  of  France. 
T'l  it  which  is  a  blessing  to  aatioDS  is  bitterness  to  them ; 
aii>l,  as  their  existence  depends  on  the  duplicity  of  a 
vintry,  they  tremble  at  the  approach  of  principles,  and 
Ir.^ad  the  precedent  that  threatens  their  overthrow.  Hie 
work  of  Paine  was  immensely  read  by  the  lower  classes  in 
this  country,  and  gave  great  alarm  to  government. 

Amongst  those  who  hailed  enthusiastioally  the  French 
revolution,  and  gave  credit  to  its  utmost  promises  of  benefit 
to  humanity,  were  a  oonsiderable  number  of  the  dissenting 
body,  and  especially  of  the  unitarian  chus.    Amongst  these, 
Dr3.  Price,  Priestley,  Eippis,  and  Towers  were  most  pro- 
minent.   We  have  seen  Dr.  Price,  who  was  noted  for  his 
powers  of  calotilation,  furnishing  Pitt  with  the  theory  of  the 
sinking  ftmd,  and  with  other  proporitaons  of  reform.    On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  Price  was  one  of  the 
first  to  respond  to  it  with  acclamation.    He  was  a  member 
of  the  revolution  society,  and,  in  1789,  he  preached  before  it 
a  sermon  on  ^^  The  Love  of  our  Country,*'  and  in  this  drew 
so  beautifol  a  picture  of  the  coming  happiness  of  man,  firom 
the  French  levolntion,  that  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
exclaim  with  Zacharias,  *^  Now,  Lo»d,  lettest  thou  thy  servaut 
depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.**     At 
the  dinner  on  the  same  occasion,  he  moved  that  a  congratu- 
latory address  be  sent  to  the  national  assembly  on  that 
glorious  event,  which  was  seconded  by  lord  Stanhope,  the 
chairman,  and  which  was  sent,  and  received  with  great 
acclamation  by  the  national  assembly.     Burke  was  vary 
severe  on  Price,  as  well  as  on  his  coadjutors,  in  his  ^'  Reflee- 
tiona ; "  and,  as  Price  died  this  year,  it  was  said  that  the 
^^  Reflections  '*  had  killed  him,  which,  were  it  true,  could  not 
be  said  to  have  done  it  very  prematurely,  lor  the  doctor  wae 
in  his  seventieth  year. 

But  far  more  remarkable  were  the  effects  of  the  champion- 
ship of  Fraich  principles  in  the  celebrated  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestley.  Priestley  was  now  nearly  sixty  years  of  age— >a 
time  of  life  when  men  rarely  become  great  enthusiasts  in  any 
cause.  He  was  a  unitarian  minister,  who  had,  in  that  cha- 
racter, lived  in  various  places,  but  was  now  the  pastor  of  a 
congregation  at  Birmingham.  He  was  well  known  for 
various  theological  writings,  in  which  he  had  announced  his 
doubts  of  the  immateriality  of  the  sentient  principle  in  man, 
especially  in  his  *^  Disquisition  on  Matter  and  Spirit.**  He 
hn<l  been  tutor  to  Lord  Shelburne,  first  Lord  Lansdowne ; 
but  had  quitted  that  post,  as  ^avpo^^  ^  consequence  of  the 
objection  of  lord  Shelburne  (^  ibeec  principles,  retaining, 
however,  an  annuity  of  one  i>j«dr©<^  ^^^  ^^7  pounds  a-year. 
But  Priestley  was  tar  mor^  y  ^^  and  esteemed  for  his  re- 
searchea  and  discoveriee  ij  /^ral  P^"^^»>pliy,  especially  in 


electricity,  chemistry,  and  pneumatics,  llo  piibli?r.Oil  a 
"  History  of  Electricity,*'  which  had  procured  his  el3ct:oi:5  na 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  aii<!  th.*  flogree  of  doctor  of 
laws  from  Edinburgh.  These  works  bvA  acquire  I  a  Europ  nn 
reputation,  and  had  induced  the  French  Academy  of  Sciii.oi  =? 
to  elect  him  an  associate.  They  Lid  likewise  brought  '  iii 
into  a  correspondence  with  several  of  th?  men  of  scienc''  on  ^ 
literature  in  France,  who  wore  almof»t  all  athtists  or  d.  >:[.<, 
and  decided  advocates  of  the  chiiivj.s  li-in/  on  il.  r.\ 
Priestley,  who  was,  besides,  a  zealous  c/'i!'rnvc*rsii'!i'it  on 
religious  subjects,  was  one  of  the  fir-:t  to  arta:k  Burk-  s 
"Reflections."  In  his  "Letters  to  Burke."  PriestL.'y  --..s 
particularly  severe  ou  him  for  his  caiu>tic  Btii^tuivs  or  ^- 
old  fellow-believer,  Dr.  Price.  Tliese  letters  jut  the  ji:.  •  i 
to  the  spirit  of  animosity  which  was  already  very  ho:  ag  i  - 
Priestley  amongst  the  orthodox  and  the  tory  iiruilit.m  -  >f 
Birmingham  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  his  "  Intro  ^uc  <  i  y 
Dissertation  to  Hartley's  Observations  on  Man,"  his  *'  Ilitt  .  y 
of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,"  and  his  "  Fauv  .tv 
Letters  "  to  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  in  refutatim.  <.f 
the  charges  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madan  against  the  unit^ri  '.^, 
Priestley  had  induced  the  clergy  and  magistrates  to  ro.^  i\  I 
him  as  little  better  than  an  atheist,  and  he  had  in  iL  n 
avowed  his  decided  opposition  to  the  union  of  church  .  -  I 
state.  On  this  subject.  Dr.  Horsley  had  taken  the  /i-  M 
against  him,  and  a  fierce  cont/roversy  had  raged  beiv. ».  u 
them,  carried  on  with  much  heat  and  little  courtesy  on  ].  >  i 
sides.  In  1787  he  had  issued  some  severe  letters  against  :  1 1  j 
exclusion  of  his  "  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christian!  y  *' 
from  the  public  library  of  Birmingham,  though  controvCi  <,d 
worics  were  freely  admitted,  and  even  professed  refutAti  .ni 
of  his  works.  Certainly,  the  doctor,  under  such  circuiu- 
stances,  had  aright  to  complain.  "Works  of  controvir-jj 
ought  to  have  been  wholly  excluded,  or  fairly  admitted,  o:i 
each  side  of  disputed  points.  Bat  such  was  not  the  s]>iiii 
of  the  church  and  tory  parties  of  that  day.  Orthodoxy  an-. 
toryism  were  extremely  rampant  in  Birmingham,  and 
Priestley  was  regarded  as  the  very  patriarch  and  champion 
of  socinianism  and  republicanism.  There  wanted  only  a 
spark  to  fire  trains  of  fierce  intolerance  against  Priestl -y 
and  his  party,  and,  unfortunately,  this  was  furnished  by 
themselves.  They. resolved  to  celebrate,  by  a  dinner,  the 
anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  on  the  14th  of 
July. 

A  few  days  before  that  date  a  hand-bill  was  circulate  1, 
addressed  to  the  people.  There  was  no  signature  or  printer's 
name  attached,  although  it  ran  thus,  in  the  first  pei-son  :  — 
"  My  countrymen,  the  second  year  of  Gallic  liberty  is  ncMly 
expired.  At  the  commencement  of  the  third,  on  the  llJi 
of  this  month,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  every  enemy 
to  civil  and  religious  dt^qwtism  should  give  his  sanction  to 
the  majestic  common  cause  by  a  public  celebration  of  tl.e 
anniversary.  Remember  that  on  the  14th  of  July  tlie 
Bastille— that  '  High  ^Vltar  and  Castle  of  Despotism  '—fell ! 
Remember  the  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
with  which  it  was  attacked!  Remember  the  generous. 
humanity  that 'taught  the  oppressed,  groaning  under  tho 
weight  of  insulted  rights,  to  save  the  lives  of  oppre^sr.r.^ : 
Extinguish  the  mean  prejudices  of  nations,  and  let  your 
numbers  be  collected  and  sent  as  a  free-will  ^Tering  to  the 
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national  asembly.  But  is  it  poeeible  to  forget  that  your 
own  parliament  is  veoal?  your  ministers  hypocritical? 
your  clergy  legal  oppressors?  the  reigning  family  extrava- 
gant? the  crown  of  a  certain  great  personage  becoming 
C7ery  day  too  weighty  for  the  head  that  wears  it?  too 
weighty  for  the  people  who  gave  it?  your  taxes  partial  and 
excessive?  your  representation  a  cruel  insult  upon  the 
sacred  rights  of  property,  religion,  and  freedom?  But,  on 
the  14th  of  this  month,  prove  to  the  political  sycophants  of 
the  day  that  you  reverence  the  olive  branch ;  that  you  will 
sacrifice  to  public  tranquillity  till  the  majority  shall  exclaim, 
*  The  peace  of  slavery  is  worse  than  the  war  of  ireedom  I ' 
Of  that  moment,  let  tyrants  beware  I  '* 

The  people  of  Birmingham  at  once  attributed  this 
hand-bill  to  Priestley  and  his  party,  who  were  about 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  14th  of  July;  but 
Priestley  and  his  friends  denied  the  charge,  and  attributed 
it  to  some  bigot  of  the  high  church  and  tory  party 
who  desired  to  interrupt  the  dinner  and  create  mischief. 
William  Htitton,  the  celebrated  antiquarian,  whose  house 
was  burnt  down  in  the  riots  which  ensued,  and  whose 
integrity  was  of  the  highest  kind,  in  his  **  History  of 
Birmingham  "  declares  that  the  hand-bill  was  fabricated  in 
London,  and  he  adds  his  belief  that,  after  all,  the  riots 
would  not  have  taken  place  had  it  not  been  for  two  men  of 
desperate  fortunes,  who  probably  expected  a  place  or  a 
pension— a  hungry  attorney  and  a  leading  justice.  Priestley 
attributes  much  of  the  mischief  to  a  letter  of  a  Dr.  Tatham, 
which  was  industriously  circulated,  and  which  called  the 
dinner  an  illegal  and  unconstitutional  act.  He  says  the 
plot  was  particularly  directed  against  the  unitarians  by  the 
high  church  party ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that,  had  Dr. 
Price  been  still  living,  the  storm  would  have  burst  at 
Hackney  instead  of  Birmingham.  Before  the  dinner  took 
place,  such  were  the  rumours  of  impending  riots,  that  the 
party  proposed  to  defer  the  celebration  to  a  future  day ;  but 
the  landlord  had  prepared  the  dinner,  and  declared  his 
opinion  that  there  would  be  no  danger  if  the  party  dispersed 
early,  without  stopping  to  drink  many  toasts.  Darbley,  the 
innkeeper,  curiously  enough,  was  a  churchman,  and  in  good 
odour  with  the  tory  party.  Satisfied  by  his  representations, 
about  eighty  persons  determined  to  hold  the  dinner  on  the 
appointed  day,  though  a  considerable  number  stayed  away, 
and  amongst  those  Priestley  himself.  The  company  was 
hooted  as  they  entered  the  inn,  but  chiefly  by  a  crowd  of 
dirty  lads,  who  cried  **  Church  and  king ! "  On  the  table 
were  ranged  three  figures :  a  medallion  of  the  king  encircled 
with  a  glory,  an  emblematical  figure  of  British  liberty,  and 
another  of  French  slavery  bursting  its  chains. 

The  toasts  given  were,  in  general,  perfectly  unobjection- 
able, beginning  with  "The  king  and  constitution,"  but 
unfortunately  ending  with  "  The  national  assembly  and  the 
patriots  of  France."  This,  however,  was  merely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  of  the  meeting;  there  was  nothing 
seditious  or  disloyal  in  it,  and  all  would  have  paased  off 
harmlessly  enough,  had  it  not  been  for  the  magistrates  and 
church  and  state  inhabitants,  who,  instead  of  exerting 
themselves  to  preserve  order,  met  at  an  inn  near  the  Swan, 
and  there  dined,  and  drank  the  most  orthodox  and  illiberal 
of  toasts.    It  was  reported  that  the  admirers  of  France  and 


the  national  assembly,  '^  whose  virtue  and  wisdom  had  laiaa^ 
twenty-six  millions  horn  the  meanest  condition  of  de^tk. 
to  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  free  men,"  had  repieseDie<l 
the  king  on  their  table  with  his  head  cut  off,  and  bad  dniiiL 
'<  Destruction  to  the  present  government,  and  the  kisg  3 
head  upon  a  charger."  These  misrepresentations,  made,  so 
doubt,  for  the  purpose,  roused  the  fury  of  the  mob,  vkid 
rushed  to  Darbley's  hotel,  after  the  dinner  was  over,  w 
most  of  the  people  gone.  There  they  raised  the  cry  of 
"  Church  and  king ! "  and  b^pan  to  threw  stoBes.  Soise 
one  cried  out,  *'  Don^t  break  Darbley's  windows ;  be  ii : 
churchman  I "  But  the  ohurch-and-king  magistrates  and  didi 
set,  now  flushed  with  wine  and  loyalty,  waved  their  bod- 
kerchiefs  from  the  windows  of  their  inn,  and  honahed  tl 
mob  on.  With  this  encouragement,  which  seemed  to  6 
ignorant  crowd  to  legalise  their  jxoceedings,  the  mobnsbi4 
into  the  house,  declaring  that  they  wanted  to  b^d  lii 
powder  out  of  Dr.  Priestley's  wig.  They  did  not  fiiKi  u 
doctor,  so  they  smashed  most  of  the  fiimitttxe  in  tbeboife 
and  dashed  in  the  windows,  notwithstanding  tbe  hoRt 
orthodoxy.  Some  one  then  cried,  '*  You  have  done  miscbk: 
enough  here;  go  to  the  meedngsl"  and  the  mob  roOr. 
away,  first  to  the  new  meeting-house,  where  Fiusi)^ 
prewshed,  which  they  soon  demolished  and  set  fire  to.  H^J 
then  proceeded  to  the  old  meeting-house,  and  serred  it  ^ 
same,  hounded  on  by  people  of  deoent  station  in  tJiej>li0e< 
and  made  furious  by  the  beer  which  was  diatrihttteiuooDg 
them. 

This  destruction  accomplished,  the  mob  matdiedaTaytc 
the  hooae  of  Priestley,  which  was  at  Fair-hill,  where  tkr 
utterly  burned  and  destroyed  all  the  invaluaUe  blmrr. 
philoBophioal  instmments,  and  manuscripts,  oontainiDgDOti^ 
of  the  doctor's  further  ohemical  experimente  and  ds- 
coveries.  Fire-engines  were  called  out  to  prevent  tbe  flan^ 
of  the  meeting-housea  communicating  with  the  adjoisii^ 
houses,  but  they  were  not  suffered  to  play  on  the  mee^ 
houses  themselves,  nor  does  any  efiEbrt  ^pgeas  to  bareb^ 
made  to  save  Priestle/s  house.  The  doctor  and  his  fain^l' 
had  made  a  tunely  retreat.  He  himself  passed  tbetvoi*^ 
nights  in  a  post-chaise,  and  the  two  succeeding  on  ^^f^ 
back,  but  less  owing  to  his  own  apprehensiona  of  ^> 
than  those  of  others.  An  eye-witness  asserts  that  the  luf^ 
road,  for  full  half  a  mile  from  his- house,  was  strewel^^* 
books,  and  that,  on  entering  the  library,  there  was  ^^ 
dozen  volumes  on  the  shelves;  while  the  floor  was  cof^ 
several  inches  deep  with  the  torn  manuscriptB.  This  ^' 
the  work  of  the  night  of  the  14th  of  July. 

The  magistrates,  the  next  day,  when  ihey  had  brtit 
sober,  began  to  be  alanned  at  the  effects  of  their  most  ^^ 
magisterial  encouragement  of  the  mob,  and  these  e£^  " 
every  appearance  of  becoming  much  more  disastrous.  ^-^ 
people  were  pouring  in  from  the  country  around- colbc^ 
and  iron-founders,  and  nail-makers  from  Walsall ;  m^,  ^ 
women  as  fierce  and  brawny  as  men,  armed  with  blttagec-^^ 
ready  to  join  in  the  work  of  destruction.  There  ^^ " 
military  force  for  the  magistrates  to  call  out,  and  their  ^t 
chance  was  to  swear  in  a  good  body  of  q>ecial  const*-' 
which  they  set  about.  But  this  required  time,  and  tb.  i- 
lost  no  time  in  doing  their  work  of  destruction, 
attacked  the  villa  of  Mr.  John  Ryhmd,  a  ditsenMr,  i^ 
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friend  of  Priestley,  at  Easy-hill,  whioh  they  set  fire  to,  and 
maddened  themselyes  with  the  winee  in  the  cellar,  vaiaed  at 
three  hundred  pounds.    Whilst  dnnking,  the  burning  roof 
fell  in,  and  killed  several  of  them.    Ryland  had  been  a  man 
active  for  the  best  interests  of  the  town,  but  this  had  no 
weight  with  the  dmnken  mob  ;  it  was  enough  that  he  was 
a  dissenter,  and  must  suffer  to  the  cry  of  *^  Church  and 
king!'*   Bordesley  Hall,  the  house  of  another  dissenter,  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  was  the  next  assailed.    Hiere  a  gentleman 
cried  out  that  he  would  give  the  mob  a  hundred  guinesB  to 
go  away  and  do  no  harm  ;  but  they  shouted  **  No  bribety ! 
no  bribery !  *'  and  fell  to  work.    It  was  soon  in  fall  blase, 
with  the  outbuildings  and  a  number  of  hayridos,  atfter  tfcfe 
house  had  been  plundered.    They  then  marched  away,  broke 
open  the  town  prison,  and  liberated  the  priaonen.    About 
three  o'doek  in  tKe  afternoon  they  appeared,  dnmk  and 
raging,  before  ^e  paper  war^ouse  of  William  Hdtton,  the 
historian  of  the  phioe,  of  Derby,  and  tbe  author  of  several 
antiquarian  treatises.    Button  was  a  man  who faadiaised 
himself  from  the  deepest  poverty,  Ibr  his  father  was  a  poor 
stocking'Weaver  of  Derby.     He  had  ibtind  Birmingitem 
without  a  paper  warehouse ;  had  opened  one,  and,  by  that 
ehrewdneSB  and  carefulness  in  business,  which  «re  so  cen* 
spicuous  in  his  Autobiography,  and  afford  a  most  valuable 
study  for  young  men,  had  acquired  a  competence.     He 
was  not  only  an  honour  to  the  town   by  fais   lipright 
character,  and  great  reput»tk>n  as  a  self-taught  author,  but 
he  had  been  an  aotire  benefactor  to  it.    He  had  been  the 
ibrst  to  establish  a  circulating  Kbrary  in  the  town;  was 
always  an  advocate  and  co-operator  in  works  and  institu- 
tions of  Improvement,  and  was  the  moat  active  and  able 
commissioner  of  the  court  of  requests.    It  was  William 
Hutton's  constant  aim  to  reconcile  ike  parties  that  came 
before  him,  and,  without  any  salary  for  hia  trouble,  he  had 
often  the  satufoction  of  sending  away  Ittigions   parties 
reconciled,  and  that  at  free  cost.    But  aH  this  did  not  aoreen 
him ;  it  was  enough  tiiat  he  was  a  disseuter,  and  an  advocate 
of  toleration  and  of  liberal  principleB.  Besides,  as  he  observes 
in  hifl  Life,  "the  &tal  rook  upon  which  I  split  was,  I  never 
eould  find  a  way  to  let  both  parties  win !  *'    Acoofding^y,  a 
gentleman,  whom  Hutton  well  knew,  said  to  the  mob,  "  If 
you  will  pull  down  Hutton^s  house,  I  will  give  you  two 
gttineas  to  drink,  for  it  was  owing  to  him  that  I  lost  a  cause 
in  oourt." 

Hutton  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  all  parties,  >aad 
the  preachers  of  both  church  and  ohapd  were  elten  to  be 
found  at  his  house.  So  far  was  he  from  sympathising  with 
PrieetleyVs  controversial  zeal,  that  he  says,  in  his  Autobio- 
graphy, that  the  ardent  desire  of  making  prosdytes  had  been 
the  bane  of  the  world ;  and  that,  if  Dr.  PrieB<^  dioee  to 
furnish  the  world  with  oandl^it  certainly  ootufiRed  a  histre 
on  Mm,  but  there  was  no  necessity  to  obHge  every  uian  to 
carry  one ;  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  an  Englishman  to 
walk  in  darkness,  if  he  chose.  Yet  the  mdb  broke  into  his 
warehouse,  and  demanded  money  ;  he  gave  them  all  he  had, 
but  they  inakted  on  more,  and  began  to  canry  off  his  goods 
and  break  his  windows.  S^  then  borrowed  mme  mooey 
i^m  his  neighboun;  but,  ^Jien  the  mob  had  that,  th^ 
demanded  4rink,  dragged  J^  away  to  a  public-house,  and 
ran  up  a  scmre,  in  his  ng^^  ^  three  hundred  and  twenty- 


nine  gallons.  Tike  speobd  constaUes  dispersed  tdie  mob  for 
a  time;  but  going  away,  to  endeavour  to  save  By  land's 
hoQse,  they  left  Hutton's  unguarded,  and  the  mob  broke 
into  Hutton's  warehouse,  and  mnsacked  it,  and  then  into 
his  house,  to  which  it  was  attached,  gutted  it,  throwing  the 
furniture  into  the  street,  and  demohsMng  a  very  good 
library.  Hutton  faimaelf  had  retired  to  his  suburban  viUa  at 
Bennett's  Hill,  w^ers  he  was  not  bug  safe,  but  his  son 
remained  on  the  spot,  and  did  all  he  could  to  buy  off  the 
mob,  and  save  the  property,  but  in  vain. 

fVom  his  house  at  Bennett's  Hill,  William  Hutton  gaw 
Bordesley  Hall,  the  mansion  of  Mr  Taylor,  in  full  flamef; ; 
and,  about  four  o'clock  of  the  mozaiing,  now  the  16tli, 
arrived  the  mob  at  Bennett's  Hill.  The  attempts  to  burn 
down  his  house  in  the  town  had  been  prevented  by  tlie 
tradesmen,  who  feared  for  their  own  alining  ones,  and  wlia 
beat  off  the  rabble  •;  but  at  the  viUa  they  were  more  successful. 
They  broke  up  the  fmmituie,  piled  it  into  heaps,  and  thus  set 
fire  to  and  burnt  down  this  jdeasant  mansion,  with  its 
ooaoh-houae  and  stables.  Whilst  these  were  burning,  tie 
mob  employed  themselves  in  laying  waste  his  gardcm 
and  shrubberies,  cutting  down  his  trees,  which  the  old  roan 
liad  oaisried  to  the  spot  on  his  back,  and  planted  with  his  otth 
hands,  and  tran^ling  on  tiie  ornamental  grounds  which  he 
had  laid  out  with  love.  Amongst  the  devastatore  were 
•throngs  of  women,  sweaziog  that  they  would  not  do  their 
work  by  halves,  and  they  kfb  the  place  a  desert.  Th^  then 
adjoumed  to  another  country-Jliouse  belonging  to  Mr.  John 
Taylar,  Moaeley  Hall,  inhabited  l^  lady  Carhampton,  the 
mother  of  ihe  duchess  of  Oumberland,  a  lady  very  old  and 
blind.  To  show  that  their  vengeance  waa  intended  for  the 
disBenter,  Jehu  Taylor,  and  not  lor  the  titled  lady,  they 
allowed  her  to  have  her  fnmiture  removed;  and  then  they 
burnt  down  the  house,  as  they  had  done  Boidealey  HaU  and 
the  villa  at  Bennett's  Hi^i.  Th^  attacked  two  other  houses 
at  Moael^  Wake  Green,  and  pilkiged  them,  burnt  the  house 
of  Mr.  William  Russell, a  rich  dissenter  atShowel  Green,  and 
phmdered  and  damaged 4he  houses  of  Mr.  George  Humphrips, 
of  Mr.  Coates,  another  unitarian  minister,  of  the  pref^by- 
terian  minister  on  Balsarr  Heath,  of  a  Baptist  minister,  &c 

During  these  disgraceful  days,  the  church -and- kir^: 
party  took  no  measures  to  present  the  destruction  of  thr 
property  -of  diaseniecs.  Kobtemen,  gentlemen,  and  magis- 
trates rode  in  from  the  country^  on  pretence  of  doing  their 
duly,  but  they  did  little  but  sit  and  drink  their  wine,  aiid 
enjoy  the  misdiief.  They  could  have  called  out  the  militia: 
-aft  onoe,  and  the  mob  would  have  been  scattered  like  leavt*;; 
before  the  wind ;  but  th^  preferred  to  report  the  outbreak 
to  Hie  secretary-atowar,  and,  after  the  time  thus  lost,  thrco 
troops  of  the  l&th  Hght  dragoons,  Ijriug  at  Nottinghapi, 
were  ordered  to  match  thither,  which,  though  they  rode 
thither,  fifty-nine  miles  in  one  day,  to  the  great  damage  of 
their  horses,  did  not  arrive  till  the  evening  of  Sunday,  th2 
17tb,  tlus  f^ghtful  state  of  things  having  lasted  five  dayp. 
The  magistrates,  meantime,  had  contented  themselves  witli 
issuing  very  gentle  proclamationB,  in  the  blandest  terniB, 
telling  the  rioters,  whom  they  styled  ^^  friends  and  brother- 
ohmrohmen,"  that  they  had  done  enou^;  that  thofc 
"  gentlemen  of  the  dmrch-and-king  party,  the  real  tmo 
Uue,"  would,  by  any  further  violent  proceedings,  more 
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offend  their  king  and  country  than  serve  the  canse  of  him 
and  'the  church.  Thej  mildly  assured  them  that  the  losses 
already  sustained  would  not  have  to  be  ultimately  borne  by 
the  individuals  victimised,  but  by  the  county  at  large; 
that  the  damages  would  at  least  amount  to  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  which  ^Hhe  rest  of  the  friends  of  the 
church  would  have  to  pay.*^  The  whole  of  their  language 
tacitly  admitted  that  these  drunken  demons  had  really  been 
doing  acceptable  work  for  the  king  and  country.  No  riot 
act  was  read,  and  even  the  services  of  two  recruiting  parties 
in  the  town,  which  were  offered,  and  would  soon  have 
protected  property,  were  rejected. 

On  the  Sunday,  many  of  the  rioters  had  drunken  them- 
selves into  sheer  stupidity.  Mr.  Hutton  now  venturing 
to  return  from  Tamwortb,  to  which  town  he  had  fled, 
found  the  high  road  and  fields  scattered  with  them,  like 
the  dead  of  an  army.  Others,  however,  were  still  in  full 
activity,  and,  in  their  inebriated  furyj  were  mistaking  the 
houses  of  good  churchmen  for  those  of  diaBenters.  They 
were  in  the  act  of  breaking  into  the  house  of  Dr.  Wither- 
ing, at  some  distance  from  the  town,  when  the  light 
dragoons  arrived.  Other  parties  were  ranging  about  at 
greater  distances ;  they  burnt  down  the  dissenting  chapel 
and  the  minister's  house  at  Wharstock  -^  at  Ktng'a  Wood, 
they  burnt  the  meeting-house,  and  so  far  had  they  now 
lost  their  nicety  of  distinction,  that  they  there  burnt  the 
church  parsonage  too.  In  the  parish  of  King's  Norton,  a 
manor  belonging  to  the  king  they  professed  to  be  serving, 
they  destroyed  nine  houses.  Other  parties  were  reported  to 
be  up  in  the  country,  especially  towards  Hagley  and 
Hales-Owen.  The  colliers  of  Wednesbuiy  were  out,  and 
were  pouring  in  to  Birmingham  to  join  in  the  plunder.  But 
the  arrival  of  the  light  dragoons  showed  what  might  have 
been  done  at  first,  if  the  magistrates  had  been  so  minded.  The 
mob  did  not  stay  even  to  look  at  the  soldiers ;  at  their  very 
name  they  vanished,  and  Birmingham,  on  Monday  morning, 
was  as  quiet  as  a  tomb.  Government  itself  took  a  most 
indifferent  leisure  in  the  matter.  It  did  not  issue  a  procla- 
mation from  the  secretary  of  state's  office  till  the  29th,  when 
it  offered  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  discovery  and 
apprehension  of  one  of  the  chief  ringleaders ! 

At  the  ensuing  assizes  in  August,  those  rioters  who  had 
been  apprehended  were  tried ;  some  for  participating  in 
the  outrages  near  Birmingham,  at  Worcester,  where,' how- 
ever, only  one  was  committed.  Of  those  tried  at  Warwick, 
on  the  25th  of  that  month,  four  received  sentence  of  death. 
Of  these  five  rioters  condemned,  only  three  actually  suffered ; 
two  received  his  majesty's  pardon.  The  sufibrere-  by  this 
riot  thought  the  penalty  much  too  trivial.  Hutton  tells  us 
that  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury,  who  was  sent  down  to 
conduct  the  trial,  very  civilly  showed  him  the  list  of  the 
jurymen  summoned,  and  told  him  he  and  his  friend  might 
select  any  twelve  men  from  it  that  they  chose;  but,  on 
looking  it  over,  he  found  them  all  church-and-king  tones  to 
u  man,  and  returned  the  paper,  saying,  *'They  are  all  of  a 
sort ;  you  may  take  what  you  please." 

Such,  indeed,  waa  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  and 
around  Birmingham,  that  the  suff'erers  in  the  riots  were 
ro;;:ardcd  as  men  seeking  the  lives  of  innocent  men,  who  had 
ciily  shown  their  loyalty  to  church  and  king.    They  were 


declared  to  be  no  beitter  than  selfish  murderers.  Wltikt 
they  attended  at  the  assizes,  their  lives  scarcely  seemed  safe. 
They  were  publicly  abused  in  the  streets,  or  whereverthey 
appeared,  menaced  and  cursed.  In  the  very  asize-kU 
there  were  persons  who,  on  seeing  Priestley,  cried,  "Damn 
him!  there  is  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief!"  He  tts^ 
followed  in  the  streets,  especially  by  an  attoner,  vLo 
cursed  him  fririously,  and  wished  he  had  been  boned  vitti 
his  house  and  books.  The  fitvourite  toast  of  the  chmvh-aDd- 
king  party  was,  "May  every  revolutionary  dinna  be 
followed  by  a  hot  supper  1 "  and  sermons  were  preachadof 
the  most  rampant  kind,  in  which  all  the  old  paeBT? 
obedience  and  non-redstance  principles  were  rerived,  as  if 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts  and  Sacheverel  were  come  baek. 

The  damages  awarded  to  the  sufferers  were,  in  most  case*. 
far  below  their  real  amount.  Hutton  was  a  heavy  laer; 
Priestley  received  three  thousand  and  ninety-eight  poands, 
but  he  complained  that  this  was  two  thousand  pounds  aboi. 
of  the  extent  of .  his  loss.  But  this  deficiency  was  made  up 
by  the  contributions  of  many  sympathising  frieads.  His 
brother-in-law  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of  two  himdrei 
pounds  a-year,  and  made  over  to  him  ten  thousand  poandf 
invested  in  the  French  funds— a  very  doubtful  Becanty, 
notwithstanding  the  doctor's  admiration  of  Freneh  ptin- 
dples.  Priestley  became,  through  this  peraecation,  tlia 
central  object  of  two  violently-opposed  parties.  On  oot 
hand,  he  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  by  those  of  his  own 
religious  and  political  views.  Addresses  poured  in  cpoo 
him  filled  with  terms  of  the  warmest  condoleace  t&d 
admiration.  There  were  addresses  from  the  oomoiittee  of 
deputies  at  Birmingham ;  firom  the  members  of  his  on 
congregation  at  the  new  meeting-house ;  from  the  yoocg 
people  belonging  to  it ;  from  the  congregation  of  Mill  Hill 
Leeds,'  where  he  had  once  officiated,  and  from  many  c^ 
phices.  But  those  which  gratified  him  most  were  from  tfe 
Philosophical  Society,  at  Derby,  of  which  Dr.  Darwin  was 
president,  and  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Pfens*^'^- 
address  of  which  was  written  by  Condotcet,  Ifi  ^  ^' 
was  termed  their  "most  illustrious  associate,'' and lieva? 
treated  as  a  great  and  dauntless  opposer  of  the  tyranny ' 
kings  and  aristocrats.  The  address  of  the  AcademT^^ 
Sciences  was  speedily  followed  by  similar  ones  from  alo** 
all  parts  of  France ;  from  the  jacobins  of  Nantes,  of  If^ 
of  Marmande,  on  the  Garonne,  of  Clermont,  in  Aovei^go^' 
of  Toulouse,  and  from  the  great  mother-club  of.  the.Boe  ^• 
Honors,  in  Paris.  When  the  national  convention  met,  (t^ 
of  its  firet  acts  was  to  name  him  a  citizen  of  the  Fr»^ 
republic.  The  revolutionary  societies  in  London  and  t-J 
provincial  towns  were  equidly  enthusiastic  in  hailing  ^' 
great  martyr  of  Birmingham  in  moat  eulogistu  addreafles- 

These,  on  the  other  hand,,  inflamed  all  the  mow  ^• 
hatred  of  the  rampant  chupch«and-king  pirty ;  a^  ' 
most  bitter  philippics  were  fulminated  against  him.  ^^-^ 
the  methodists,  who  were  always  very  loyal,  and  s\^-' 
professed  themselves  part  of  the  church,  look  up  the  erf 
against  him.  He  was  accused  of  having  said  that  he  v^- 
never  rest  till  he  had  pulled  do-^-n  Jestm  Christ,  a^*  •; 
admirers  in  France  had  done.  It  was  natural  that  t 
Birmingham  patriot  should  feel  complimented  ^r^^^^'^ 
importance  into  which  he  was  ntised,  but  it  is  ditfcoii  - 
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imagine,  at  this  time  of  day,  how  far  eyea  persecutioa 
could  have  blinded  him  to  the  real  eharaeta:  of  the 
French  revolution.  We  find  him  writing,  **  How  diiferant 
are  the  epectaeleB  that  are  now  exhibited  m  France  and  in 
England !  Here  bigotry-  has  beep  potent,  and  haa  acquired 
new  strength.  There  it  is  d\mo9/k  xtinci.  Here  the  friends 
of  the  estabHehment  are  burning  the  meeting-houaes  of  the 
dissentem  with  all  the  rage  oi  crusados  i  while,  ic  taris,  one 
of  the  chnrchei  has  been  obtained  by  the  protestante.  It 
was  opened  by  one  of  their  miniateis  to  a  crowded  audience, 
among  whom  were  xnaay  caUiolica,  all  in  tears  of  joy  for  the 
happy  change.  The  preacher's  text  was,  *  The  night  is  far 
spent ;  the  day  is  at  hand.'  Here,  we  must  rather  preach 
from  Isaiah  Ix.  2,  '  Behold,  darkness  shall  cover  the  land, 
and  gross  darkness  the  people/  " 

The  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  the  English  populace,  and 
the  gross  bigotry  of  the  chorch-and-kiug  party  in  this 
country,  were  disgraceful  enough,  but  they  stopped  short  of 
blood.  The  intolerance  of  the  French  mob  had  already  made 
many  sanguinary  exhibitions,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  making 
many  more.  The  French  legislators,  though  they  could 
melt  into  momentary  fits  of  weeping  sentiment,  held  their 
king  with  an  iron  grasp,  that  was  far  from  an  exampb  of 
g'enerous  liberality;  and  everything  portended  a  night  of 
terrors,  instead  of  a  joyfid  morning  —  portended  this  in 
symptoms  so  imequivocal  that  they  did  not  require  the  {ne- 
science of  a  Burke  to  perceive  them. 

Priestley  quitted  Birmingham  and  its  bigotry,  and  became 
!  the  Buccesaor  of  his  deceased  fiiend,  Dr.  Price,  at  Hackney: 
there  he  did  not  find  it  much,  better.  His  opinions  were  not 
acceptable  to  the  learned  and  scientifie  in  London,  especially 
to  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Society,  who  shunned  him. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  quit  England,  and  take  up  his 
residence  in  America,  where  he  expected  more  sympathy. 
In  this,  however,  be  wae  deceived.  He  found  very  littie 
religious  sentiment  in  the  States ;  and  few,  especially,  were 
iucliued  to  his  ultra-unitarian  notions.  His  entihusiaan  for 
France  and  French  democracy  were  as  little  responded  to^ 
The  Americans  had  won  their  independence,  and  the  demo* 
cratic  ardour  had  subsided.  France  had  shed  its  blood  and 
spent  its  money  for  their  enfranchisement,  when  France  had 
really  no  money  to  spare;  but  all  this  seemed  already 
forgotten,  and  Priestley  was  regarded  as  a  spy  in  the  interest 
of  France.  "The  change,**  he  wrote,  in  a  letter  dated 
September,  1798,  ^^that  has  taken  place  is,  indeed,  hardly 
credible,  as  I  have  done  nothing  to  provoke  cesait- 
meut ;  but  being  a  citizen  of  France,  and  a  firiend  to  that 
revolution,  is  sufficient.  I  asked  one  of  the  more  moderate 
party  whether  he  thought  if  Dr.  Frioe,  the  great  friend  of 
their  own  revolution,  was  alive,  he  now  woold  be  allowed  to 
come  into  this  country.  lie  said,  he  bdieved  he  would 
not."  Priestley's  latter  years  were  thus  darkened :  he  lost 
liis  wife  in  17D6,  as  well  as  his  youngest  son ;  his  own  health 
soon  after  failed,  and  he  died  in  1804 ;  expnssing,  on  his 
de«ith-bed,  his  satisfaction  in  the  consciousneis  of  having  led 
a  useful  life,  his  confidence  in  a  future  state  and  a  hap|^ 
immortality.  An  eloge  was  read  by  Cuvier  before  the 
National  Institute,  on  the  news  of  his  death  reaching  Paris. 

Whilst  these  things  had  been  passing  in  England,  the  revo- 
lution in  France  had  made  great  strides.     The  assembly 


having  passed  the  decree  that  the  clergy  should  take  aa  wk 
serment  eivique^  binding  ihem  to  obey  the  civil  coostituucc 
in  all  things,  proceeded  on  the  2m  of  January,  of  this  ye&r, 
to  enforce  it.    A  violent  disooinon  took  pkoe.   Thebidbo^e, 
and  vast  nmnbers  of  the  cux^,  refused  to  take  the  o&tli. 
The  l»8hops  contended  that  the  assraably,  m  sboliBhiiigthe 
old  provinces  and  re«adjusting  the  ooontiy  in  departmats. 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  aodent  boondflnn  of  the 
bishoprics.    The  bishop  of  Clermont  proposed  s  ckm  being 
introduced   into  the  oath  expressly  exempting  ti»  clvgy 
from  swearing  to  obey  the  civil  power  in  spititusl  matten; 
but,  though  the  assembly  declared  that  it  was  not  interior* 
with  spuituals,  it  would  not  consent  to  this,  and  passed  an 
order  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  should  take  ^s  oath  pure 
and  simple.    Four  biishops  only  took  the  oath,  of  whom  va* 
Lomenie  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Sens,  and  Talleyrand ;  aii 
the  rest,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  number,  refosed,  ii 
well  as  about  eighty  thousand  cur^  and  other  ecclesM^ 
professors  in  colleges,  teachers  in  schools,  and  other  fdncm- 
aries.     The  abb^  Geoigel  aaaerts  that  not  shore  oae  io  k: 
of  the  priests  would  abandon  what  he  b^ved  te  be  U- 
conscientious  duty  to  the  chorr^,  and  take  ik»  sem^' 
civiqite,      Amon^    the  abb^  who  took  the  oatii  ver: 
Gregoire,  who  became  bishop  of  Bkns ;  landet,  who  kcae 
bishop  of  £  vreose ;  Gonttai,  one  of  the  fiercest  dflowcia^  i: 
the  amembly,  who  soon  socoeeded  Talleyrand  as  bsbcpo: 
Autun ;    and  Lamouretie,  who,   though   he  had  vntte:i 
''Meditations  of  the  Sool  witli  ite  God,"  was  not  sapH 
to  be  very  strict  in  his  religious  notions.    The  biabopsbsLj; 
elected,  it  was  necenary  that  they  should  be  oonaecmeii 
but  here  arose  a  difficulty.    It  had  always  been  ooD2ide»i 
necessary  that  bishops  should  be  consecrated  hy  a  netrc 
politan  or  archbishop;  and  of  these,  only  one,  Briesoe.ii^ 
taken  the  osdi;  and  this  man,  who  had  scraped  logei' 
during  his  premiership,  an  cnomioos  totune  by  the  con 
unscrupulous  means,  but  was  not  by  any  meaus  satiated  vi- 
wealth  or  dignity,  demanded  that,  in  reward  for  this  servii 
he  should  be  made  primate  of  the  new-modelled  chur - 
The  aMembly,  which  did  not  contemplate  any  sach  digiiit; 
refined,  and  decreed  that  the  services  of  a  metropohtsB  ^^ 
not  at  all  necessary,  but  that  any  biahop  who  had  taken  ti. 
oath  might  consecrate  the  newly  elected  ones ;  for  ever* 
dislxict  elected  under  this  arrangement  its  own  hiabop|U' 
cur^.     Talleyrand  was  selected  to  perform  this  iun:;  - 
and,  as  he  had  no  fiincy  for  making  a  laborious  joamer'^- 
every  quarter  of  France  for  this  purpose,  he  ordered  tlirs 
all  to  attend  in  Paris;  and  there,  having  a  trioolourod^ 
over  his  canonicals,  and  the  bishope  elect  the  same,  he  ^^■ 
secrated  them,  and  sent  them  down  to  their  new  ^^^  ' 
ordain  the  curds  who  had  sworn.    The  whole  msittrT.-- 
carried  through  in  good  earnest.    The  bishops  were  iii^^^^-' * 
in  their  cathedrals  and  their  paboes,  and  t^  eurei  ^  ^^- 
parishes,  by  detachments  of  national  guards.     Once  :^ 
stalled,  they  ittued  pastoral  letters,  and,  in  their  eert^'^; 
praised  the  national  assembly,  and  represented  itsproc^^* 
ings  as  Inspired  by  God. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  suppoaed  that  the  ejeeted  prelate  ^ 
cures  subokitted  to  all  this  without  resistance.  T^^'J  '^ 
all  in  motion  to  agitate  the  people,  and  raise  a  P^^ 
amoDgst  them  to  maintain  them  in  their  li?iDlP,  or 
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restore  them  when  ejected.  They  hawked  about  pamphlets 
from  house  to  house ;  they  entreated,  conjured,  threatened. 
To  some  they  represented  the  clergy  triumphant,  the 
assembly  dissolved,  the  preraricatiQg  ecclesiastics  stripped 
of  their  benefices,  and  confined  in  their  houses  of  correc- 
tion ;  the  faithful  ones  covered  with  glory  and  loaded  with 
wreaths.  The  pope  was  about  to  launch  his  anathemas  at 
a  sacrilegious  assembly,  and  at  the  apostate  priests.  The 
people,  deprived  of  the  sacraments,  would  rise ;  the  foreign 
powers  would  enter  France ;  and  that  structure  of  iniquity 
and  villany  would  crumble  to  pieces.  And,  indeed,  the 
pope  soon  issued  his  anathema  against  the  innovation. 

The  assembly  had  decreed  that  the  new  bishops  should 
not  apply  to  the  pope  for  his  bull  of  recognition  of  their  ne^ 
appointments ;  but  it  permitted  them,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  Cannes,  to  send  a  formal  letter  to  the  holy  see, 
announcing  the  fiict,  recognising  the  papacy  as  the  centre  of 
catholic  unity,  and  demanding  its  sanction.  To  prevent  the 
effect  of  an  adverse  reply,  the  assembly  interdicted  all  appeals 
to  Home  without  the  authorisation  of  itself,  and  declared 
that  all  bulls,  brie&,  or  rescripts  coming  from  Rome  without 
such  authorisation,  were  null  and  void.  But  the  expelled 
clergy  had  sent  a  vehement  appeal  to  Rome  against  their 
ejection;  and  the  pope,  in  *^a  doctrinal  answer,"  had 
promptly  replied  that  the  serment  civique  was  impious ;  that 
the  whole  of  the  new  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  was 
heretical  and  destructive  of  the  authority  of  the  church ; 
that  the  new  jurisdictions  and  appointments  were  utterly 
out  of  order,  and  the  consecrations  by  the  bishop  of  Autun 
sacrilegious.  The  ejected  bishops  printed  this  doctrinal 
answer,  and  circulate  it  throughout  their  dioceses.  The 
national  assembly  ordered  the  suppression  of  this  document, 
under  the  severest  penalties  against  all  such  as  dared  to 
circulate  it.  The  interdicted  clergy  declared  that  the  pope 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  that  these 
were  not  his  real  sentiments ;  but  the  doctrinal  letter  was 
not  without  effect.  A  considerable  number  of  country 
cur^,  on  reading  it,  declared  that  they  had  been  deceived, 
and  retracted  the  oath  they  had  taken.  On  a  proposition 
of  Mirabeau's,  it  was  decreed  that  all  such  priests  as  took 
the  oath,  and  then  abjured  it,  should  be  treated  as  traitors, 
and  deprived  of  their  cur& ;  and,  accordingly,  they  were 
seized  by  the  municipalities  and  thrown  into  prison.  This 
occasioned  a  fresh  rush  of  emigration,  and  the  ejected 
bishops,  abbds,  and  cur^  were  soon  scattered  all  over 
Europe,  many  of  them  came  to  England,  seeking  their  bread 
by  teaching  their  language.  In  La  Vendee,  in  some  of  the 
southern  departments,  and  remote  districts,  where  the  old 
church  and  royalist  notions  prevailed,  the  people  resisted 
the  new  law  and  the  soldiers,  and  maintained  their  pastors 
in  their  pulpits,  where  they  continued  to  declaim  fiercely 
against  the  sworn  clergy  as  heretical  intruders,  and  to 
maintain  the  good  old  cause  of  monarchy.  Even  in  Paris  the 
ejected  clergy  obtained  the  church  of  theTheatin  monks,  which 
order,  like  aU  the  rest,  had  been  suppressed;  and  those 
priests  who  had  not  taken  the  oaths  ofiBciated.  This  excited 
the  jacobin  club  and  the  mob,  who  looked  on  all  unsworn 
priests  as  rank  rebels ;  and,  though  the  assembly  assented 
to  this  use  of  the  Tbeatin  church,  and  granted  a  guard  of 
militia  to  protect  the  worshippers,  they  broke  in,  setting 


the  guards  at  defiance,  and  insulted  and  abused  those  who 
persisted  in  going  there.  This  was  probably  the  church 
which  Dr.  Priestley  averred  that  the  dissenters  had  obtained, 
citing  it  as  a  brilliant  example  of  French  toleration. 

The  two  aunts  of  the  king,  who  were  aged  and  pioua 
women,  were  not  only  alarmed  at  the  position  of  things  in 
France,  but  they  were  horrified  at  this  desecration  of  tho 
church,  and  were  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  country,  and 
take  up  their  residence  at  Rome,  near  the  head  of  their 
religion.  They  knew  that  the  king  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family  were  actually  contemplating  a  similar  flight,  and 
they,  therefore,  applied  to  Louis  for  passports,  and  proposed 
to  take  along  with  them  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  king's 
sister.  Elizabeth,  however,  was  too  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  her  brother  and  his  family  to  quit  him,  and  Louis,  think- 
ing that  his  own  passports  would  avail  little  in  protection  of 
the'^old  ladies,  applied  to  Bailly  for  municipal  passports. 
Bailly  refused,  and  such  was  the  alarm  at  the  idea  of  tho 
aged  princesses  quitting  France,  that  Bailly  and  a  deputa- 
tion hastened  to  the  king,  and  represented  to  him  tho 
agitation  amongst  the  people  of  Paris,  and  the  necessity  of 
calming  it  by  forbidding  their  departure.  The  city  wai 
filled  by  the  most  extravagant  rumours.  The  jacobins 
declared  that  some  of  them  had  lately  reconi)oitred  Ver- 
sailles, the  Trianon,  and  the  BeQe-Vue,  the  residences  of  the 
princesses,  and  that  they  had  found  things  all  in  readiness 
for  a  general  flight.  In  the  stables  at  Versailles,  they  said, 
they  found  seven  hundred  horses  all  saddled  and  bridled, 
and  pr^ared  for  an  instant  command ;  royal  portmanteaus 
and  imperials  packed,  and  the  royal  arms  erased  from  the 
king^s  carriages.  They  declared  that  they  had  positive  in- 
formation that  the  count  d'Artois  and  the  emperor  Leopold, 
the  king's  brother,  were  on  the  frontiers,  waiting  to  receive 
the  king,  and  then  march  into  France  with  Louis  at  their 
head.  The  jacobin  journals  sounded  a  loud  alarm.  Marat, 
never  backward  in  publishing  the  most  daring  lies,  on  the 
14th  of  February,  in  his  VAmi  du  Peuple,  exclaimed, 
"  These  aunts  of  the  king  are  playing  the  devil  to  get  away. 
It  would  be  excessively  imprudent  to  let  them.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  by  imbecile  journalists,  these 
women  are  not  free.  We  are  at  war  with  the  enemies  of  the 
revolution ;  we  must  keep  these  old  nuns  as  hostages,  and 
triple  our  guard  over  the  rest  of  the  family.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  a  circular  letter  be  immediately 
written  to  all  the  municipalities  to  stop  them.  Citizens ! 
remember  that  these  king's  aunts  are  going  to  leave  behind 
them  debts  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  livres,  and  to 
carry  with  them  twelve  millions  in  gold.  They  are  going 
to  carry  off  the  dauphin,  and  there  will  be  hoisted  up  in  the 
Tuileries  a  little  boy,  of  the  same  age  and  appearance,  who 
has  been  in  training  these  eighteen  months,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  public." 

Roused  to  fury  \p  these  bold  invectives,  all  the  patriotenses 
of  Versailles,  Sevres,  Meudin,  and  that  neighbourhord, 
turned  out  and  besieged  BeUe-Vue,  the  residence  of  the 
royal  aunts,  night  and  day.  The  patriots  and  patriotesscs 
of  Paris  were  all  in  agitation  too,  and  every  means  wero 
adopted  for  stopping  these  ladies  on  their  journey,  by 
sending  information  for  their  arrest  all  along  their  route  to 
Lyons,  and  from  Lyons  to  the  frontiers. 
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Tbefie  meiUHUres  did  not,  Lpwerer,  dol^  the  kiug  or  the 
priiM3eB«e0  firom  attamptiag  tiieir  escape.  On  the  coAtroiy, 
tiiegr  oolf  tended  to  etimulate  their  exertiouB.  Colonel 
Berthier,  aouua^aat  of  the  iiatioiud  guard  of  Versailies, 
was  ordered  to  see  the  departure  o£  the  prince&ses  secured, 
audxw  the  19th  of  Eebruarj  he  maixshed  to  Belle- Yue  at 
znidalght  with  a  atrong  datifccluaeut  of  the  guiurds.  He 
fbaiid  the  house  surrounded  hy  a  furious  crowd,  chiefly  of 
woKMR,  flweariBg  that  the  pciuceises  ahould  iiot  go. 
BerAhiert  aftar  sbeing  t^e  ladies  aad  their  attendants  in 
their  «aisriages,  advanced  to  disj^erse  the  mob ;  but  a  part  of 
hja  geuMnJs  would  not  act.  He  than  ordered  the  artillery  to 
clear  th^  waj  with  grape-shot,  but  they  aJso  declined,  and,  so 
far  fiKHBU  obeying  his  orders,  joined  the  mob»  and  began  to 
cut  the  laracesof  the  carnages.  Berthier,  however,  who  was  not 
a  man  to  be  easily  put  down,  and  who,  by  his  martial  talents 
and  energiest  hved  to  bepome  a  marshal  and  constable  of 
France,  prince  of  Keufchatel  and  W^vgi^am  under  Napcdeon, 
forced  some  ^  his  t^ops  to  support  him,  and  he  made  a  way 
for  the  ladies,  and  saw  the^i  clear  off  on  their  journey.  It  is 
certain  that  he  must  have  inpurred  the  mo£t  imminent  per- 
sonal peril  for  this  daring  conduct*  The  refractory  soldiers, 
as  well  as  the  mob,  threatened  to  murder  him.  He  was 
cashiered  from  his  command  of  the  national  guard  of  Ver- 
sailles, his  native  place,  and  for  a  long  time  was  in  daily 
jeopardy  of  his  life. 

The  neswt  morniog,  the  Jdng  announced  to  the  afisembly 
the  departure  of  his  aunts.  There  was  a  sensation. 
Barnave  moved  thai  the  strictest  regulatioos  should  be 
made  to  fix  the  residences,  duties,  and  obligations  of  all 
the  rpyal  family.  He  reiterated  the  outcries  of  Marat, 
regardiiig  the  contemplated  flight  of  the  king  and  royal 
family,  and  the  conseq^ueuce  was  a  fresh  emeiUe  amongst  the 
women  of  Paris.  Crowds  of  them  surrounded  the  Tuileries 
with  frantic  cries  and  menace  aud,  as  they  were  aswzred 
that  mcutfieur,  the  king's  brother,  afterwards  Louis  XVXH., 
was  on  the  point  of  startiiig,  they  surrounded  the 
Luxembow^  where  he  resided,  and  compelled  him  and  his 
wife  to  go  under  their  escort  to  the  Tuileries,  that  thoy 
might  have  aJUl  the  royalties  safe  under  one  roof.  Monsieur, 
who  in  reality  had  been  on  the  very  eve  of  starting,  assured 
his  rabid  jailors  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  think  of 
leaving  the  king,  and  they  were  somewhat  pacified.  The 
next  day  arrived  the  news  that  the  king's  aunts  had  made 
a  rush,  and  passed  through  the  town  of  Moret,  and  on  the 
heels  of  this,  the  news  that  the  ladies  had  been  arrested  at 
Amai-le-duc,  in  Burgundy,  by  the  people,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  and  the  efforts  of  the  municipality.  This  was 
confirmed  by  a  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Arnai-le-duc,  who 
stated  that  he  had  set  a  strong  guard  over  the  princesses,  to 
protect  them  from  the  excesses  of  the  people,  and  awaited 
instructions  from  the  assembly  as  to  his  further  proceed- 
ings. The  princesses  also  sent  a  l^*ter  by  the  same 
courier  to  the  national  assembly,  stating  tliat  they  were 
jletained  because  they  had  no  passport  from  the  national 
assembly,  and  imploring  them  to  furnish  them  with 
a  permission  to  proceed ;  assuring  the  assembly  they  were 
nothing  more,  and  desired  to  be  nothing  more,  than  good 
dtizenesaes.  The  king  also  sent  a  message  to  the  assembly, 
complaining  of  this  detention  of  his  aunts,  as  an  infringe- 


ment of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  ought  to  be 
preserved  inviolate  for  all,  and  begged  the  aE8ein%  to 
remove  the  impediment.  A  very  warm  discussion  took 
place.  Mirabeau  denounced  the  violence  done  to  the  la^e^ 
by  their  detention,  and  declared  ih&t  they  were  free  to 
go  wherever  they  pleased.  The  debate  was  sidkily 
brought  to  a  close  by  Menou  exclaiming,  ^^All  Europe 
will  be  astonished  that  the  august  assembly  has  spent  Eereral 
days  in  deciding  whether  two  old  women  shall  heoxttm 
at  Paris  or  at  Bome  I  *'  The  resolution  to  aUiMr  tbor 
dex:)arture  was  passed. 

This,  however,  highly  enraged  the  mob  of  Paris,  nb 
again  marched  in  crowds  to  the  Tuileries,  to  ezpr^  tbdr 
rage  by  their  accustomed  corses  and  howliq^;  bat  tk 
guard,  in  good  time,  dosed  the  gates,  and  kept  them  oatoi 
the  court,  placing  cannon  in  conspicuous  array.  A  propa»l 
was  then  made  by  Chapelierf  on  the  28th  of  Februaiy,  for  a 
law  re&tricting  emigration.  This  was  in  oonsequenoe  of  tk- 
report  of  a  committee  already  appointed  for  that  puip«e. 
Stilly  in  makimg  this  motion,  Chapelier  declared  that  tbe  im- 
port of  the  committee  was  contcary  to  idl  piineiplflf»  of  libeitf, 
aikd  that  such  a  decree  would  go  tp  establish  the  despotian  d 
a  dictatorship.  They  had,  he  soid^  only  conceded  the  pK^ect 
to  the  demands  of  the  assembly  for  such  a  law.  Then  w 
a  violent  debate  upon  the  subject.  Mirabeau  resisted Ikltr 
nu)st  energetically,  which,  at  the  dictation  of  a  conmiitteeat 
three  members,  was  to  pronounce  the  dvil  death  tl  ik 
emigre,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  property.  MinbeiA 
said,  "  The  murmurs  which  the  reading  of  this  ]^<9eci 
has  occasioned,  testify  that  it  is  more  proper  to  he  plioed 
in  the  code  of  Draco  than  in  that  of  the  national  mesai^ 
of  France.  I  declare  that  J  should  feel  every  oath  i 
fidelity  broken  towaixjs  those  who  should  vote  is  » 
dictatorial  a  commission.  The  popularity  of  which  I  u& 
ambitious,  and  which  I  have  the  honour  to  enjoy,  u  &ot  i 
mere  feeble  reed ;  I  desire  to  make  it  strike  its  roots  d«^ 
into  the  earth,  to  the  v^y  foundations  of  justice  and  libeitT. 
If  you  pass  such  a  law,  I  swear  to  disobey  it."  The  loitm 
was  adjourned  for  the  present. 

But  the  disturbances  continued,  and  if  one  cause  flagg«i- 
such  men  as  Marat  could  soon  discover  others.  This  um^ 
of  blood  and  mandacity,  to  find  now  a  laeaas  of  tvaufc 
the  fury  of  the  rabble  on  Bailly  and  lok  Payette,  laade  i 
terrible  tirade  against  the  spies  or  mcMzchards,  whom  he  «^ 
cused  them  of  keeping  in  pay  against  Urn  people,  and  ^^ 
he  represented  to  be  the  greatest  g/uooiAsBCB  and  swiniikB  ii 
the  metropolis.  There  was  no  sur^  way.of  damagiag  ^ 
authorities  of  <Mrder  than  by  aocusiii^  them  of  not  os^ 
empbying  these  gamblers,  but  of  n^gling  with  thm  & 
the  hdls,  and  thus  spending  the  public  money  to  dman^ 
the  state.  Had  Maxai^'s  motive  been  simply  puhlio  virtoe. 
his  would  have  been  truly  pairiotie  <sonduot4  buti  klw  *^ 
his  iiiahcious  schemes,  its  real  object  warn  to  nun  men  modi 
better  than  himself.  Be  daelarod  ti^t  iheve  were  ia  Ftfi» 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  gamblens,  and  biacki^  >^ 
keepers  of  swindling  ganung-tablea^  ^Bfteojally  in  the  ?i^ 
Boyal,  wbi^:^  there  were  alone  twei^Hwran  belli.  Kctf^? 
all  these  dei^erate  and  disreputable  mBa^  he  AiBraoed,  «^ 
the  spies  of  mayor  Bailly.  ^^Tbeie  is,"  he  s»id,  "<"' 
Marm^,  formerly  a  laequ^  and  under^spy,  boi  wv>  9ff^ 
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chief,  and  privileged  robber  to  the  divine  Bailly,  and  this 
fellow  is  worth  four  hundred  thousand  livres,  which  he  has 
gained  by  robbery.  There  is  Charigny,  a  few  years  ago  a 
postillion,  but  now  chief  spy  and  privileged  robber  to  the 
divine  Bailly.  He  ia  worth  more  than  eight  hnndred 
thotcsand  livres,  the  fruits  of  plunder,  and  he  keepe  a  car- 
riage  for  himself,  a  carriage  for  Margot,  his  wife,  and  a  car- 
riage for  Javotte,  his  mistress.  There  is  Delsanne,  formerly  an 
apothecary's  boy,  who  has  married  the  daughter  of  Lesprit, 
renowned  for  hair- dressing,  and  now  he  is  chief  spy  and 
robber  to  the  divine  Bailly ;  has  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  livres,  which  he  has  got  by  robbery, 
and  lives  in  his  own  great  house  in  the  Rue  St.  ApoUine." 

Marat,  in  his  ferocious  and  coarse  style,  then  ran  through 
the  catalogue  of  the  keepers  of  gambling -houses,  naming 
them  distinctly.  He  charged  Talleyrand,  the  virtuous- 
seeming  bishop  of  Autun,  with  frequenting,  and  winning  as 
much  as  six  or  seven  thousand  francs  in  such  places.  Talley- 
rand denied,  by  a  letter  in  the  newspapers,  the  fact  of 
frequenting  such  houses,  but  pleaded  guilty  to  having  won, 
within  two  months,  in  private  houses,  about  thirty  thousand 
francs,  and,  with  much  affected  compunction,  he  blamed 
himself  for  giving  way  to  this  evil  practice  of  society,  and 
loiued  in  the  dennnciation  of  it.  But  Marat  named  almost 
overy  paUie  man  as  a  confirmed  gambler  in  private  society, 
and  that  they  plf^yed  with  money  not  their  own.  "  What 
would  you  think,"he  said,  "  of  seeing  these  virtuous  conscript 
fathers,  Chapelier,  Emmery,  Target,  Thouret,  Tronchet,  Des- 
meuniers,  Regnier,  Daudr^,  Riquetti  (Mirabeau),  Voidel, 
Broglie,  Desclaibes,  Malouet,  Montlotier,  Cazales,  Bailly, 
Motti^  (La  Fayette),  all  freeh  from  their  machinations,  all 
sitting  down  together,  covering  a  gaming-table  with  asiig- 
nats,  pntting  upon  a  single  card  the  fortunes  of  twenty 
families,  and  wasting,  whilst  they  seize,  the  property  of  the 
church,  the  patrimony  of  the  poor?" 

In  this  manner,  this  fierce  calumniator  attacked  all  that  he 
hated  or  enried — many  of  them,  as  Bailly  and  Lavalette, 
who  di^iked  e\'en  private  play,  and  were  amcmffit  the  most 
moral  of  the  oommnnity.  But  it  suited  kit  parpose  to  b»nd 
them  as  pnblic  embesalen  and  payers  of  sfAe^  and  the  nibble 
believed  everything.  Whilst  Paris  was  thus  kept  in  agita- 
tion, there  were  emeutes  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
^vhich  the  jacobin  journalists  attributed  to  the  ejected 
priests  and  their  indignant  partisans,  and,  no  doubt,  in 
many  cases,  with  truth.  The  unresting  agitator,  Marat, 
now  turned  the  resentment  of  the  Paris  mob  on  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Yincennea.  He  gave  notice,  in  his  journal,  that 
this  old  prison — a  second  Bastille— was  being  put  into  repair, 
aiid  threw  out  hints  that  it  was  by  order  of  the  court,  and 
fur  securing  in  its  dungeons  some  of  the  stanchest  friends  of 
the  people.  It  was  soon  whispered  that  the  intended  victims 
were  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  family,  as  well  as  the 
most  patriotio-members  of  the  assembly. 

Vincennes  had,  like  the  Ba^iUe,  immured  iu  its  dungeons 
many  victims  of  state  despQ^j^m*  and  many  under  lettres  de 
racket  from  various  causey  O^  '**®  years  it  had  been  more 
used  for  these  purposes  ti^.  ^j,0  Bastille.  Mirabeau  had  laiu 
there;  awl  meo  Btill  m(^  ^  f^jijoi^  ^^  their  literature,  if  not 
in  th^ir  Jives*  VukroL  <^  ,y  as  famoiia  for  his  lewd  tales 
h  nt^  j0psediB.—&ii(X  the  marquis  de 


in  their  Jives,  Videroi-     ^    ^y 
and  dramas  9S  for  his  k  i^^^r 


'  Sades^one  of  the  most  immoral  of  patriots— who  is  said  to 
I  have  written  the  most  profiigiite  of  bis  infamoM  novels  in 
this  prison.  The  mob  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Autoine-^which 
had  been  busy  for  some  days  burning  barriers  where  the  oc* 
trois,  or  duty  on  provisions  coming  into  the  city,  were  levied 
—on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  February  malrched  away  to 
demolish  this  fortress,  as  they  had  done  the  Bastille.  It  lay, 
conveniently  for  them,  only  four  males  on  their  side  of  the 
town ;  and  they  were  headed  by  Santcrre,  the  burly  brewer, 
and  also  a  hero  of  the  Bastille,  at  the  head  of  his  battalion 
of  the  national  guards.  On  arriving  there,  the  oiQIcers  on  the 
spot  assured  them  that  the  repairs  were  done  by  order  of  the 
assembly  itself,  in  order  to  relieve  the  prisons  of  Paris,  which 
were  so  crowded  as  to  create  a  danger  of  fatal  infections  in 
them,  which  might  spread  into  the  city.  This  was  confirmed 
by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Vincennes ;  but  no  matter : 
St.  Antoine  was  come  out  to  destroy  another  Bastille,  and 
to  work  they  went.  They  snatched  the  hammers  and  crow- 
bars from  the  workmen,  broke  into  the  prison,  and  began  to 
destroy  everything  they  found,  and  fling  the  fragments  out 
of  the  windows.  They  then  commenced  their  operations  on 
the  battlements,  for  they  could  make  little  impression  on 
the  towers.  They  were  thus  engaged  when  La  Fayette 
arrived,  at  the  head  of  Several  thousand  national  guards, 
and  with  several  pieces  of  artillery.  He  commanded  the 
mob  to  desist,  and,  as  they  paid  no  attention,  he  com- 
manded Santerre  to  fire  upon  them.  But  the  brewer  was 
come  there  not  to  molest,  but  to  protect  the  riotei-s,  and  he 
replied  that  these  were  the  destroyers  of  the  Bastille.  La 
Fayette  had  as  little  influence  with  the  municipal  officers  of 
Vincennes.  They  would  take  no  responsibility,  and  he 
therefore  boldly  took  it  all  on  himself.  Much  as  had  been 
done,  and  still  was  doing,  by  the  rabid  journalists  to 
destroy  his  popularity,  he  did  not  weigh'  this  in  the  scale 
with  his  duty.  He  ordered  his  men  to  drive  out  the  mob 
by  force,  but  not  to  fire,  unless  they  should  come  to  ex- 
tremity. He  succeeded  in  clearing  the  place,  and  driving 
the  mob  before  him ;  but,  ;vi  he  rcftttnied  to  pass  through  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  he  found  the  gates  shut  against 
bim.  He  threatened  to  blow  them  open  with  his  cannon, 
and  then  they  were  opened ;  but  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets,  several  i^ots  were  fired  at  him  and  his  officers,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  lame  his  horse,  and  thus  throw  him 
to  the  ground. 

But  this  was  but  a  portion  of  the  extraordinary  scenes  of 
this  day.  As  La  Fayette  quitted  Paris  and  took  his  way 
withTiis  national  guards  towards  Vincennes,  numbers  of 
royalists  began  to  flock  towards  the  Tuileries.  As  it  was 
not  till  the  afternoon  that  La  Fayette  went  away,  it  was  not 
till  evening  that  the  numbers  of  these  royalists  reached  the 
palace.  Then  came  a  report  that  La  Fayette  was  killed  in 
returning  from  Vincennes  through  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine, and  the  fierce  centre  grenadiers,  formerly  the  Gardes 
Fran9aiseB,  conceived  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  carry  off 
the  king.  The  guards  rushed  into  the  palace,  and,  seizing 
a  gentleman  who  was  going  in  at  the  same  time,  discovered 
a  dagger,  or,  as  other  accounts  say,  a  pistol,  in  his  coat- 
pocket.  This  confirmed  the  suspicions,  and  it  was  aug- 
mented by  a  hot-headed  i-oyaJist,  the  chevalier  de  St.  Elmc, 
who,  on  the  guards  approaching  the  royal  apartment,  se6 
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the  door  ajar,  and  presented  a  pistol  at  them.  The  king 
was  frightened,  and  desired  the  gentlemen — many  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  palace,  or  had  the  entree  of  it— to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  disperse.  The  guards  did  not  wait  for  this, 
bat  commenced  a  rude  search  of  the  powdered-headed 
courtiers,  and  soon  filled  a  large  basket  with  sword-canes, 
daggers,  and  pistols.  Enraged  at  this,  they  kicked  or  hurled 
marquises,  dukes,  counts,  and  chevaliers— or  those  who 
formerly  bore  these  titles— down  the  stairs,  and  out  into 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  where  the  mob  received  them 
with  renewed  insults,  till  they  had  their  clothes  nearly  torn 


The  real  cause  of  the  disturbance  at  the  palace  Vas 
apparently  owing  simply  to  the  alarm  occasioned  by  ih 
noise,  and  riot,  and  firing  of  guns  with  which  the  peopii 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  had  set  off  for  Vinomnei. 
This  had  been  heard  all  over  the  city,  and  the  royalists. 
fearing  some  new  violence  to  the  roya,-  family,  had  snatdi-l 
up  such  arms  as  they  coula  best  carry  into  the  Tuileriss 
unobserved  to  defend  it.  That  is  the  most  probible 
explanation  oi  the  fact,  and  La  Fayette  certainly  that  day 
had  shown  unusual  determination  against  both  parties. 
Marat,   however,   found  it  too  good  an  opportunity  fci 


TAlvINQ   TH£   CIVIC   OATH. 


from  their  backs.  When  La  Fayette  arrived  he  was  greatly 
incensed  at  the  duke  de  ViUeqaier  and  other  officers  of  the 
household  having  admitted  this  crowd  of  frantic  royalists 
during  his  absence.  He  ordered  the  arms  to  be  brought  out 
and  broken  to  pieces  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries.  The 
next  day  he  issued  an  order,  blaming  in  severe  terms  the 
courtiers  and  gentlemen  of  the  household  for  this  occurrence. 
The  king  declared  that  it  had  been  done  totally  without  his 
knowledge,  and  he  observed  to  La  Fayette  that  the  folly  of 
his  own  friends  would  ruin  him. 

But  whilst  La  Fayette  blamed  the  courtia^  he  was 
sharply  blamed  himself.  He  was  very  clearly  placed 
between  the  two  raging  parties,  and,  by  his  efforts  to  keep 
them  both  in  order,  was  certain  to  incur  the  hatred  of  both. 


damaging  La  Fayette  not  to  dress  it  up  into  soraethiBg 
monstrous.  He  declared  that  it  was  a  scheme  of  La  Fayette 
and  Bailly  to  carry  off  the  royal  family ;  that,  for  «» 
purpose,  the  national  guard  had  been  corrupted,  gang^ " 
scoundrels  and  assassins  brought  from  the  country  into  tw 
city,  and  that  the  emeute  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  w» 
been  excited  by  La  Fayette  himself,  that  the  royaliste  ffli?^- 
have  an  opportunity,  whilst  he  was  quelling  it,  again  o 
rush  to  the  palace  and  carry  off  the  royalfemilyj  thi^ 
fortunately,  the  centre  grenadiers  had  discovered  the  p'O'^ 
and  blown  it  up  before  La  Fayette's  return.  On  the  ottcf 
hand,  tliere  were  those  who  thought  that  Marat  and  li^ 
fellow-journalists,  with  the  more  rabid  republicans,  h*^ 
been  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  alarms,  in  order  to  frigl^^- 
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the  assembly  into  passing  the  decree  against  emigration ; 
for,  a  few  days  before,  Marat  had  declared  that  there  were 
tive  thousand  ponii^rds  manufacturitig  in  Paris  to  murder 
patriots  with,  in  consequence  of  which  a  strict  search  was 
made  and  thirty- six  poniards  were  discovered  in  a  shop. 
These,  the  malier  declared,  were  manufactured  for  persons 
engaged  in  the  slave-trade  in  Africa ;  but,  notwithstanding 
tliis  assertion,  and  the  ridiculously  small  number  of  these 
arms,  when  other  daggers  were  found  on  gentlemen  at  the 
Tuileries,  a  wonderfd  outcry  was  made,  and  this  day  became 
known  as  the  "  day  of  poniwds." 

It  was  natural  that  this  rumour  of  an  attempt  to  carry 
off  the  king  should  draw  the  public  attention  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  emigrants  on  the  frontiers,  who  were  reported  to 
be  expecting  Louis's  arrival  amongst  them.     On  the  22nd 
of  Maich  Mirabeau  mounted  the  tribune,  and  demanded  a 
committee  of  inquiry  on  this  subject.      He  said  it  was 
reported  that  there  were  only  seven  thousand  troops  posted 
to  defend  the  provinces  of  the  Upper  Rhine,   and  two 
thousand  to  defend  those  of  the  Lower  Ilhine,  and  that  it 
was  notorious  that  there  was  a  league  of  tjrrants  preparing 
to  invade  France,  and  trample  under  foot  its  infant  liberties. 
The  conmuttee  was  appointed,  Mirabeau  being  one  of  the 
members ;  bnt  this  was  his  last  appearance  in  the  assembly. 
He  had  worn  out  his  constitution  by  luxury  and  debauchery, 
and  was  dying.     His  final  display  was  in  the  jacobin  club. 
He  went  to  combat  the  reports  that  had  been  raised  against 
him  for  his  opposition  to  the  decree  against   emigration. 
He  went  there  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  March,  and 
delivered  an  energetic   speech,  declaring   that  he  would 
.stand  by  the  jacobins,  even  to  ostracism.    The  next  morning 
he  could  not  rise  from  his  bed«    It  was  obvious  to  his  friends 
for  months  that  ho*  was  fast  going.    He  had  never  ceased 
his  extravagant  indulgences  nor  hk  Herculean  labours.     He 
spent  his  days  in  incesttnt  exertions  in  preparing  for  the 
assemUy,  having   a   nnmber  of  literary  men   preparing 
speeches  for  him,  and  in  delivering  these  amid  fdl  the 
excitements  of  that  place ;  thence  be  would  adjourn  to  the 
hot  and  foul  atmosphere  of  the  jacobin  club,  to  fresh  debates 
and  excitements ;  thence  to  the  supper-taUe,  where  he  did 
not,  like  his  brother,  thenoe  called  Tonneau  Murabeau,  or 
Barrel  Mirabeau,  indulge  in  much  wine,  but  in  aU  the  other 
plessujes  of  the  table.    All  this  time  he  was  engaged  in 
impetuous  talk,  and  he  ckMed  his  day,  at  a  late  hour, 
amongst  a  number  of  opera  girls,  on  whom  he  lavuhed 
the  money  received  from  the  court  for  the  salvation  of  the 
monarchy.     Gigantic  as  was  his  f^me,  and  robust  as  was 
his  constitution,  this  course  of  life  must,  as  his  friend  Dnmont 
told  him,  have  killed  any  other  man  long  before.  Forsome  time, 
his  face  had  assumed  a  ghastly  paleness,  his  eyes  were  sunk  in 
his  liead,  and  it  was  only  under  the  excitement  of  the  tribune  | 
that  a  dehwive  flush  covered  this  hoe  and  stricture  of  death. 
But  Mirabeau  himself  believed  that  he  was  not  sinking 
from  prenaature  exhaustion,  bat  from  poison.    He  said, 
tliree  months  before  he  died,  that  he  felt  as  if  poisoned ;  as 
if  he  were  consuming  by  a  slow  fire.     He  was  seized  by 
frequent  fainting-fits,  and  by  attacks  of  repletion  in  the 
head  and  eyes ;  yet  he  would  apply  leeches,  and  insist  on 
going  to  the  assembly  with  wet  bandages  round  his  neck  to 
Rtop  the  bleeding.     Nor  was  he  alone  in  the  idea  that  he 


was  poisoned.  The  complaint  at  last  assumed  the  chmm 
of  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Every  one  was  astonished  a: 
the  sudden  breaking  down  of  this  Samson  j  the  court,  \rLicL 
placed  itslast  hope  in  him,  of  keeping  the  aaembl;  and  tL 
rabid  jacobins  in  check  till  they  coiyd  escape,  were  cod- 
founded.  The  author  of  th«  <*  Memoini  d'lm  Pair  ie 
France ''  positively  aaserts  that  he  was  poisoned,  and  gira 
this  circumstantial  account  of  it.  in  17^,  he  aaja,  M^ 
pierre,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  off  hk  gnaid,  ventoredto 
boast  of  the  share  hehad  taket  In  that  crime.  TwopaitieF, 
he  observed,  were  then  Ubouring  tc*  aoecompiiah  tlie  mi: 
of  the  king ;  a  third  wished  it  without  dechtfiog  it ;  allc: 
them  were  concerned  to  sec  Louis  XYL  Inclined  to  a  coii*: 
reconciliation  with  the  coDStltutk)n ;  and  all  dreaded  thf 
sound  advice  which  Mirabeau  had  it  in  his  power  tcptt 
It  was  well  known  that  this  man  was  the  only  ywa 
capable  of  directing  affidrs  in  such  a  manner  as  tc  keepd; 
factions  within  the  limits  which  they  hoped  to  pasi.  Jait 
issue  of  any  attempt  to  strip  him  of  his  popnhvity  ir»  n:- 
certain,  it  was  thou^t  better  to  dispatch  him;  bat,aift' 
assassin  was  to  be  found,  it  was  necessary  to  havenoov^ 
to  poison.  Marat  fhmisbed  the  receipt  for  it;  itmspR- 
pared  under  his  superintendence,  and  he  answered  kt  h 
effects.  How  to  administer  it  was  the  next  questioD.  A: 
length  it  was  resolved  to  choose  the  opportunity  of  a  diuier. 
at  which  the  poisonous  ingredients  should  be  inmxiixei 
into  the  bread  or  wine,  or  certain  diahes  of  which  Mnbeai 
was  known  to  be  fond.  Robespierre  and  Petion  tudenonk 
to  see  the  execution  of  this  atfodoos  scheme,  and  te^ 
assisted  by  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and  two  or  three  other  ^• 
ordinate  Orleanists.  Minbeaa  IumI  no  iusplcioD  oftk 
perfidy ;  but  its  effects  were  manifested  imme^fiatelr  after 
party  of  pleasure  at  which  he  had  grossly  indolgei  H 
was  soon  aware  that  he  was  poisoned,  and  told  fail  iotin:^' 
friends  so,  and  especially  Cabanis,  to  whom  he  m^  **^ 
seek  the  cause  of  my  death  in  n^  physical  excoK*:  T 
will  find  it  rather  in  the  hatred  borne  me  by  those  who*- 
for  the  Of  erthrow  of  France,  or  those  who  ai«  afrnd  "f  r 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  king  aod  queea*"  1^  ^ 
impossible  to  drive  it  out  of  Us  head  that  his  dea^  w&i: 
natural ;  bnt  great  paim  were  token  to  prevent  ihii(^^^ 
from  getting  abroad. 

Whether  he  died  by  poison  or  not,  those  parties  weir 
named  had  the  strongest  reasons  to  get  rid  of  Mbb,  1*^^ 
particular  persons  were  capable  of  any  crime.  In  any  <* 
he  was  dying ;  but  he  would  not  allow  Cabanis  P ' 
in  any  other  physician.  Cabanis  was  strongly  wc^s 
mende»l  to  Mirabeau  from  his  having  endured  a  »^- 
treatment  in  his  youth  fi'om  his  fhthcr  and  fri«" 
similar  to  his  own.  He  had  resided  in  the  hoote  oi  * 
once  beautiful  and  accomplished  widow  of  Helvetite.  ^^ 
he  had  associated  with  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Twgot,  HoU*' 
Condillac,  Diderot,  d'Alembert,  and  even  Voltaffe,  thf  Jr. 
of  a  former  generation.  When  Cabanis  destred  t.^  «.. 
Dr.  Petit,  he  told  him  that,  if  he  recovered,  he  wor.V:  :•:' 
all  the  merit,  and  Petit  carry  away  all  the  r^piititi.  r. : 
at  length  Petit  was  called  in,  buti^puld  do  nx)thin^  t. 


him. 
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As  soon  as  the  people  knew  of  Lis  danger  they  contx" 
to  maintain  a  constant  crowd  before  his  house ;  and  ilu-  «^  - 
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sent  meBBenger  after  messeDger  to  learn  tibe  condition  of  tke 
boor.  MiMbean,  hearing  Bome  noise  in  the  aUeet,  inqmred 
what  it  'vrae.  He  mm  UM  that  it  was  tiie  aonstaat  aiream 
of  people  oomiBg  to  inqniia  after  him.  Be  waa  greatly 
gratified  at  tiiia,  and  aaid  k  had  been  iveet  £or  him  to  live 
for  the  people,  and  it  would  be  Bweet  to  die  amongst  ihem. 
He  spoke  wibb  gseat  eomplaMney  of  what  he  had  aeoom* 
plished,  aiid  segxet  that  ins  Tast  achemea  should  thus  be 
suddenly  ent  aaandar.  Ftobcl  this  moiMDty  feeiiag  thaet  be 
must  go,  to  use  the  words  of  l^alleyfand,  who  was  with  him, 
'*  he  dranudifiad  his  daatii;  '>  tluKt  is,  he  said  or  did  every- 
thing  for  efioot.  He  called  TaileyraDd  to  bis  bed^aide  and 
gare  him  a  spaeeh  on  the  subject  of  wills,  which  tbeassemblj 
was  about  to  discuss.  Though  this,  like  many  other  of  his 
speeches,  Dumont,  his  ^naiid,  aB(irs  wem  not  written  by 
himself,  but  by  M.  Beybas  for  him,  he  ohai^  Xall^yxand 
to  lead  it  to  the  miwroMy,  aa  his  own  legacy  to  it.  ^*  It  will 
be  curious,"  he  said,  "  to  hear  a  man  speaking  against  wills, 
wiho  is  mo  mcue,  who  has,  too,  just  made  his  own; "  and,  he 
mtight  have  added,  who  had  uotbin^  U>  kavcu 

Being  aeized  with  violent  pains  in  his  head,  though  his 
eaobremities  W9i«  now  dead,  he  oaUed  to  Teotch,  his  valet, 
andaaid,  ^Baiae  my  head-^the  greatest  in  Fcaaoe!  YouwiJJ 
never  h»r0  such  another  head  to  raise."  B)e  talked  to 
Talleyrand  of  the  plans  of  England,  and  said, ''  That  is  the 
misdster  of  psepaiatioDi ;  he  gOYwas  with  threats;  if  I 
should  liye,  I  would  give  him  some  trouble."  The  priest  of 
bis  pariah  cMne  to  eifer  his  attendance,  which  he  politely 
dedined,  sayiiig,  with  a  siaite,  he  would  gladly  accept  lum, 
but  tiiat  he  had  hm  occkvastlcal  superior,  t)ie  biahof^  of 
Antun,  aiw;i^  with  him.  iOe  desked  the  windows  to  be 
opened.  ^^My  fiienyd,"  he  said  to  Oabania,  ^'I  shall  die 
to-day.  All  thaii  oan  now  be  done  is  to  envelope  one's 
self  in  perfumes,  to  cover  one's  self  with  flowers,  to 
surround  one's  a^lf  with  music,  and  thus  sink  quietly  into 
everlasting  sleep  1 " 

Thus  Mirabeaa  had  flattesed  himself  with  that  ^^emal 
annihiktion  so  dear  to  the  profligate  debauchee;  and  this 
became  the  £ftvottrite  doctrine  of  iboee  Frenchmen  who 
vf&ce  boastiiiig  of  being  engaged  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
human  nee.  Diderot  had  raised  the  cry  of  ^^Bcrasez 
I'lufame !  "  or,  *^Down  with  the  infamous  Christ  I "  and  the 
&ie6t  auhHitttte  which  these  pioud  reformers  could  find  for 
cbristianity,  which  was  an  eternal  protest  against  their 
boosuality  and  their  sanguinary  crimes,  was  eternal  death. 
Within  two  yeaxs,  they  had  inscribed  over  the  gates  of  every 
cemetery  in  France,  ^^  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep ! '' 

But  sava^  pangs  interrupted  this  philosoj;^cal  arrange- 
ment of  pesfumos,  and  flowers,  and  music,  as  the  prelude  to 
perpetual  nothingness;  and  the  unhappy  man  exclaimod, 
''  You  hare  promised  to  spare  me  needless  suffering.  My 
tortures  are  insupportable.  I  have  still  within  me  a 
hundred  years  of  strength,  and  not  a  mementos  courage. 
Give  me  opium ! "  When  they  hesitated,  he  demanded  it 
with  fresh  violence,  and,  as  he  could  no  longer  speak, 
lie  Buatched  a  piece  of  paper,  and  wrote  on  it  *'  dormir  " — 
to  deep.  To  satisfy  him,  they  gave  him  a  draught,  which 
they  said  contained  opium.  He  drank  it  off,  believing  it  to 
be  mortal ;  appeared  satisfied,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards 
expiicd.    He  was  in  his  forty-second  or  forty- third  year.       i 


As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mirabeau  was  dead,  there 
was  great  lamentation.  The  shops  were  all  closed,  and  the 
people  put  a  atop  to  all  private  dances  and  merry-makings. 
The  jacobins  resolved  to  wear  moumiDg  for  him  for  eight  da^s, 
to  attend  his  funeral,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his 
death  in  all  coming  years  by  assuming  mourning,  and  to 
place  a  bust  of  him  in  their  halL  The  assembly  resolved  to 
attend  his  funeral  in  a  body ;  and  Fastoret,  one  of  their  own 
members,  appeared  at  l^e  head  of  a  deputation  fromihe  admi- 
nistration of  the  department  of  Paris,  and  made  a  proposition 
that  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve  should  be  converted  into  a 
Pantheon,  in  which  should  be  deposited  the  remains  of  the 
great  men  and  bene&ctors  of  France  who  should  hwe  died 
since  the  era  of  liberty ;  that  Mirabeau  should  be  the  £rst, 
and  that  Descartes,  whose  remains  lay  in  the  old  chuoch  of 
St.  Generi^ve,  as  weU  as  those  of  Eousseau  and  Voltaire, 
should  be  admitted,  because,  although  they  died  before  this 
period,  they  bad  essentially  contributed  to  it.  This  was 
assented  to,  and  the  assembly  ordered  that  there  should  be 
inscribed  over  the  portal  the  words,  *'  Auz  grands  hommes 
la  patrie  reconnaissante "  (To  great  men  the  grated 
country). 

The  funeral  of  Mirabeau  took  place  the  day  after  his 
death,  namely,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1791.  It  was  attended 
by  one  hundred  thousand  people,  including  the  assembly, 
the  municipality,  the  king^s  ministers,  the  jacobin  club,  and 
all  other  persons  of  note.  The  streets  were  lined  with  national 
guards  and  other  soldiers,  and  there  was  besides  a  procession 
of  constitutional  clergy.  The  body  waa  carried  by  the 
battalion  of  guards  of  which  he  was  the  commandant. 
As  the  old  church  of  St.  Genevieve  was  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  the  service  was  performed  at  the  church  of  St. 
Eustache,  and  when  the  cofi&n  was  at  length  deposited  in 
the  vault  of  old  St.  Genevieve,  beside  the  remains  of 
Descartes,  Gobel,  the  bishop  of  Paris,  pronounced  an 
oration  over  it,  in  which,  not  cont^ted  with  praising 
Ihlirabeau  for  his  talents  and  services  to  the  state,,  he 
adorned  him  with  all  possil^  virtues.  Perhaps  a  satire 
more  blasphemous  was  never  pronounced  in  the  &C6  of 
Heaven  and  an  assembled  people  under  the  name  of  an 
eulogium!  Governeur  Morris  could  not  conceal,  in  his 
letters  home,  his  dif^gust  at  this  hideous  prostitution  of 
language  over  a  man  whose  vices  were  both  degrading  and 
detestable.  Even  a  lady  of  Paris,  writing  to  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  could  not  avoid  remarking,  "We  have  nothing 
more  to  learn  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics  with 
reepect  to  the  honour  to  be  awarded  to  great  men.  It  is 
only  a  great  pity  that  some  virtues  are  not  to  be  found 
amongst  the  things  for  which  this  illustrious  mau  b 
regretted;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  talent  should  be 
obscured  by  all  that  is  most  disgusting  in  human  nature." 

Mirabeau,  as  might  be  expected,  died  insolvent,  and  the 
assembly  contented  itself  with  decreeing  him  honours ;  they 
voted  nothing  to  discharge  his  debts.  The  journalists  did 
not  pay  him  even  honours ;  they  discharged  on  him  rejoicing 
abuse.  They  knew  that  it  was  he  who  had  of  late  restrained 
their  headlong  career  to  blood  and  universal  confusion,  so 
far  as  it  had  been  restrained.  The  royalists,  for  the  same 
reason,  really  lamented  his  death  at  this  moment,  because 
they  needed  his  aid  to  secure  the  escape  of  the  royal  family 
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from  the  jaws  of  the  popular  lion,  which,  every  day,  were 
opening  wider  to  devour  them.  Robespierre,  in  his  usual 
philosophical  and  didactic  strain,  which  often  reminds  one 
of  the  diction  of  the  Chinese,  condemned  all  the  honours 
paid  him,  and  their  Pantheon  as  a  trumpery  affair.  But,  as 
usual,  Marat,  in  his  "  Ami  du  Peuple,"  concentrated  all  the 
abuse  of  aH  the  other  journals : — "  People !  render  thanks  to 
the  gods !  Your  greatest  enemy  is  dead !  Riquetti  is  no 
more  I  He  has  died  the  victim  of  his  numerous  treasons, 
victim  to  his  too  tardy  remorse,  victim  to  the  barbarous 
foresight  of  his  atrocious  accomplices,  who  were  terrified 
to  see  him  go  about  with  all  their  frightful  secrets  in  his 
breast.^*  Marat,  too,  pronounced  him  to  be  assuredly 
poisoned ;  but  then  he  charged  it  on  the  royalists,  as  the 
royalists  charged  it  on  him  and  his  accomplices.  He  sneered 
at  the  pretence  of  weeping  over  him .  "  The  liCSe  of  Riquetti," 
he  said,  "  was  stained  with  a  thousand  crimes ;  let  a  black 
veil  cover  it.  But  take  heed,  O  people !  do  not  prostitute 
your  incense ;  keep  your  tears  for  your  honest  defenders ; 
bear  in  mind  that  he  was  one  of  the  bom  valets  of  despotism ; 
that  he  quarrelled  with  the  court  only  to  captivate  your 
suffrages,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  elected  your  deputy 
to  defend  your  interests,  he  basely  sold  your  most  sacred 
rights!" 

There  was  much  truth  mingled  with  much  malice  in  this 
diatribe.  Of  Mirabeau's  crimes  there  could  be  no  question ; 
but  he  had  also  his  splendid  talents,  and  had  rendered 
services  to  the  revolution  by  acting  as  «  drag  on  Its  des- 
perate course.  We  shaU  find  a  more  horrid  class  of  men, 
who  stood  in  awe  of  him,  now  raising  their  heads,  and 
assuming  awful  shapes.  From  tlus  moment  Robespierre 
expanded  into  gigantic  dimensions ;  and  even  Maury  felt  to 
breathe  freer  in  his  defence  of  the  church.  On  entering  the 
tribune,  soon  after,  he  exclaimel — ^^  Mirabeau  is  no  longer 
here ;  I  shall  not  be  prevented  speaking ! " 

The  absence  of  the  influence  of  Mirabeau  on  the  king's 
fortunes  was  immediately  apparent.  The  clubs  and  journal- 
ists, who  now  entirely  ruled  France  tlux>ngh  the  mob,  raised 
a  loud  clamour  against  the  king's  employing  in  the  palace 
unsworn,  and  therefore  unconstitutional,  priests.  The 
congregation  at  the  church  of  the  Theatins,  where  the  non- 
juring;  class  had  been  permitted  to  worship,  were  attacked 
by  the  mob,  and  there  was  a  terrible  riot.  On  that  same 
Sunday  (the  17th  of  April),  Danton,  the  great  hero  of 
the  Cordelier  club,  placarded  the  streets  of  Paris  with  a 
fierce  denunciation  of  the  king  on  this  account,  declaring 
that  the  first  public  functionary  should  be  charged  with 
this  open  breach  of  the  constitution  to  the  assembly.  The 
next  day  the  royal  family  were  setting  off  for  St.  Cloud  to 
spend  the  Easter.  The  king's  health  was  indifferent — as 
was  no  wonder,  from  his  confinement  and  constant  anxieties 
— and  he  naturally  wished  to  have  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  his  religion,  and  the  priests  whom  he  did  not  consider 
schismatical.  He  had  apprised  Bailly  and  La  Fayette  of  his 
intention ;  they  had  fully  acquiesced,  and  La  Fayette  was 
in  attendance  in  the  coui:t  of  the  Tuileries  with  a  strong 
body  of  the  national  guards  to  escort  the  royal  family.  They 
were  already  in  their  coaches,  and  about  to  start,  when  a 
furious  mob,  containing,  as  usual,  a  great  proportion  of 
women,  rushed  forward,  crying,  "  Down  with  that  coach! 


Down  with  it !  No  St.  Cloud ! "  They  threw  ihmdm 
before  the  horses,  and  threatened  to  kill  the  poetillioiH  if 
they  moved.  It  was  in  vain  that  Bailly  and  La  Fajetu 
argued  with  them,  contending  that  the  short  sojouroa: 
St.  Cloud  was  necessary  for  the  royal  health  The  mc!. 
replied  that  they  should  not  go;  for  they  wily  wmtedt. 
escape,  and  bring  the  armies  of  the  emigrants  and  th 
emperor  upon  them.  La  Fayette  desired  the  king  to  ?:• 
quietly,  and  he  would  open  a  way  for  him  with  his  giank; 
but  part  of  the  guards  refused  to  act,  and  the  king,  feuiii 
bloodshed,  got  out  with  the  queen,  his  sister,  and  cfailditi:. 
and  they  all  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  deepest  hmnilfl 
tion;  the  queen  atl  the  .way  being  pursued  bytheriis: 
epithets. 

Such  was  already  the  condition  of  monarchy  in  Fraooe  r 
was  in  the  condition  of  the  most  pitiable  and  most  thsfkt 
slavery  to  a  mob,  which  was  continually  boasting  of  ef^ 
man  being  free ! 

The  next  day  Louis  went  to  the  assembly,  asdcomplaiM!i 
indignantly  of  this  violence  done  to  his  personal  freedom,  as: 
declared  that  he  still  would  go.  But  though  the  anembif 
affected  to  sympathise  with  him,  they  said  not  a  v«d 
about  supporting  him  in  going  ;  and  when  one  of  tk 
members  expressed  his  astonishment  at  this,  he  was  vmd 
with  being  sent  to  the  Abbaye.  In  fact,  one  half  of  ti> 
itssembly  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  mob,  and  tbe  otto 
half  was  intimidated  by  it. 

The  king,  as  if  afraid  of  his  own  bokkesB,  loade : 
miserable  attempt,  which  could  deceive  nobody,  1o  app^ 
resigned.  He  dictated  a  letter  to  his  foreign  mi&etcr. 
Montmoritt,  addressed  to  the  ambaasadors  of  all  the  fof&fs 
powers,  declaring  that  he  was  free  and  happy  in  the  miii^ 
of  his  people,  and  that  all  rumours  of  his  desiring  to  qis> 
Paris  and  bring  about  a  counter-revolution,  were  atii^ 
false,  and  a  foul  calumny  upon  him.  At  the  same  time,  via 
Louis  put  this  letter  into  the  hands  of  the  ambaaa<iff ' 
the  emperor,  he  said  how  it  was  to  be  understood,  andvii'^ 
the  emperor,  who  was  at  this  time  travelling  in  Italy*  s^- 
to  him  a  private  messenger  to  ascertain  his  real  aentimect^ 
he  told  him  he  might  understand  them  by  the  language  tb»: 
was  forced  from  him,  and  that  he  had  no  hopes  now  tic 
Mirabeau  was  gone.  This  exfdanation  was  the  k^ 
necessary,  because  De  Breteuil,  Louis's  amhaasadori^ 
Vienna,  was  violently  opposed  to  Galonne,  who  v«  ^^ 
minister  of  the  court  of  the  emigrants,  and  who,  having  ^^ 
Leopold  at  Mantua,  had  cast  some  suspicions  on  therq))^ 
sentations  of  De  Breteuil.  Leopold,  once  satisfied  thatt-- 
king  was  ready  to  fly,  promised  to  set  in  motion  thirty-^^- 
thousand  men  in  Fhinders,  and  fifteen  thousand  in  Abj:' 
He  declared  that  an  equal  number  of  Swiss  ehonld  id*'- 
upon  Lyons,  as  many  Piedmontese  upon  Dauphin^' J;| 
that  Spain  would  assemble  twenty  thousand  men.  T^ 
emperor  likewise  promised  the  co-operation  of  P^^^** 
the  neutrality  of  England.  These  were  the  plans  ^  _^ 
were  maturing  at  the  very  moment  that  Louis  was  m  ^ 
his  public  professions  of  resignation.  Unfortunatclr  '^ 
him,  he  was  urged  by  contrary  advice  from  Bretew 
Calonne.  The  emperor  desired  him  not  to  move  till  ail  * 
ready,  and  Calonne  gave  this  same  advice ;  but  Bn' 
advised  the  king  to  get  away  as  soon  as  he  coula,  of^- 
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lie  was  jealous  of  the  isfluaoce  wluch  Caloxme  might  acquire 
with  the  emperor  whilst  in  Italy.  Lcraia  determined  to  set 
oat  soon.  To  throw  the  populace  the  more  off  their  guard, 
he  went  with  all  his  familj  to  hear  man  in  o&e  of  the 
parish  chnrdies  where  the  sworn  prietts  officiated ;  but  this 
did  not  deceive  the  mob,  for  they  observed  that  they  did  not 
take  the  Easter  sacrament  in  public,  and  they  were  there- 
fore quite  satisfied  that  they  received  it  from  the  non-joring 
X^riests  in  private. 

La  Fayette  was  so  indignant  at  the  opposition  of  the  mob, 
i\ud  at  the  insubordination  of  the  national  guards,  that  he 
tlirew  up  his  command,  and  it  was  onlj^at  the  most  earnest 
oil  treaties  of  the  municipality  that  he  resumed  it,  and  on 
condition  that  the  national  guards  should  swear  to  obey  all 
commands  in  future,  and  that  such  as  refused  should  be  dis- 
}:»auded.    The  centre  grenadiers  refused,  and  were  broken  up ; 
but  they  were  alnKWt  immediately  recdved  individually  into 
other  corps.    Those  soldiers  who  had  shown  the  meat  dis- 
respect to  the  royal  &mily  wero  to  be  puniriied ;  but  this 
was  not  found  practicable  from  fear  of  the  people,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  most  insolent  of  tiiem  was,  on  being 
dismissed  from  his  company,  patronised  by  Danton,  and  was 
crowned  in  the  Cordelier  dub  with  a  wreatii  of  flowers.   All 
law,  in  fact,  was  now  trodden  under  foot ;  no  government 
but   such  as  pleased  the  lowest  mob  was  tolerated.    The 
workmen  began  to  combine  in  what  we  now  eaU  trades' 
iinioiiH,  and  fixed  the  rate  of  their  own  wages,  declaring 
that,  according  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Si|^  of  Man, 
their  masters  had  no  right  to  be  ridber  than  they  were. 
Bailly  issued  a  manifesto,  wanuag  the  trades  against  these 
illegal  proceedings,  and  showing  them  the  ultimate  em- 
barrassment and  Bkiserj  to  which  siieh  ideas  would  drive  the 
public ;  but  the  worionen  paid  no  attention,  but  went  on 
extending  their  unions,  and  remonelesdy  peoseeuting  mtch 
men  as  refused  to  join  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  Maj  Hie  pope's  bull  airived,  ezoom- 
inunicat&ig  the  new  elective  bishops,  TaOeyrand,  Gobel,  De 
I^rienne,  Fauchet,  and  the  rest.  The  people  of  Paris  seised 
the  opportonity  to  demonstrate  what  they  really  thought  of 
the  popcL  They  burnt  him  in  effigy  in  the  Palais  Boyal, 
with  the  boll  in  his  hand,  amid  a  vast  oonoonvse  of  shouting 
F|>ectat<»B,  amoimit  whom  were  some  i^  had  Ibrmerly 
figured  as  counts  and  maiquiNB.  There  oould  be  no  nus- 
understaxMiMv,  alter  that,  die  popular  ptedileotion  for  popery, 
oi%  indeed^  for  any  retigkm. 

liobeqpietre,  now  risen  into  the  aaoeiidaot  in  the  afanaoe 
of  Mirabeao,  on  the  16tii  of  May,  vote  and  made  a  moat 
extraordinary  BotaoiL  it  was  notldi]^  lev  than  thai,  «s  the 
coustitutionwaa  nearly  eompSete,  the  assembly  should  pledge 
itself,  immediately  (m  that  completion,  to  dimot^^  iiaelf. 
I  le  did  not  think  it  just  or  constitutional  that  the  same  body 
which  had  made  the  laws  should  continue  in  the  directi(m 
of  them.  But  what  more  astonished  the  assembly  was  that 
he  moved  that  none  of  the  present  members  should  be  re- 
oligible  to  the  next  assembly.  This  apparently  wonderful 
S'.*1f-denying  ordinance,  like  that  of  Cr(»nwell  in  the  long 
J  lai  UaAient,  naturally  astounded  the  whole  assnnbly,  and 
Uubespierre,  as  he  wished,  became  regarded  as  a  miracle  of 
rlisintcreatedness.  All  at  once,  he  was  developing  as  an 
example    of  sublime   truth   and  virtue.      The   aasemUy 


received  ^e  proposition  with  raptures  of  applause.  Every 
one,  for  the  moment,  was  seised  with  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  public  good.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
the  mild-seeming  Fetioo.  Merlin  alone  doubted  whether  the 
election  of  an  entirdy  new  sssembly  might  not  produce  a 
body  of  novices,  who  might  undo  all  that  they  had  done. 
He  could  not  conceive  that  such  another  collection  of  wise 
and  great  legislators  could  be  found  as  themselves.  But 
Robespierre  was,  on  the  contrary,  of  opinion  that  the 
country  had,  in  these  two  unparalleled  years,  made  such 
progress  in  political  knowledge  and  judgment  that  it  would 
elect  fiur  better  men.  He  referred  to  antiquity — ^to  Greece 
and  Rome,  to  Solon,  and  Lycurgus,  and  Numa,  and  showed 
that  it  had  always  been  the  practice  of  truly  great  law- 
givers to  retire  from  the  exercise  of  a  constitution  when  they 
had  once  completed  it.  ^'  I  have  no  need,'^  he  said,  "  to  lose 
myself  in  subtle  reasonings  to  find  the  solution  of  this  fact ; 
it  exists  in  the  first  principles  of  my  integrity  and  my 


He  recommended,  above  all  tifinge,  disinterestedness  and 
a  philosophical  calmness.  Of  all  things,  he  was  afraid  of 
the  denunciation  of  a  few  subtle  and  glittering  orators.  An 
assembly  no  longer  eiyoyed  liberty  and  equality  when  a 
little  knot  of  orators  swayed  it.  When  they  controlled 
deliberationa,  there  was  no  longer  a  representation.  He 
related  the  anecdote  of  Themistoeles  showing  his  child,  and 
exclaiming,  "Here  is  what  gorenis  Greece!  This  baby 
governs  its  saother ;  its  mother  governs  me ;  I  govern  the 
Athenians ;  and  the  Athenians  govern  all  Greece !  '* 
^^  Thus,^  he  said,. "  a  natioa  of  tweooty-five  millions  of  men 
would  be  governed  by  ihe  assembly ;  the  assembly  would  be 
governed  by  a  few  adroit  orators;  and  by  whom  would 
these  oratcm  sometimes  be  governed  ?  "  He  continued,  ^  I 
like  not  the  idea  that  a  few  able  men  should  domineer  over 
the  true  representatives  of  the  people,  or  perpetuate  a  sys- 
tem of  coalition  which  is  already  the  scoorge  df  liboty.'^ 
He  contended  that  no  assembly  should  sit  hmger  than  two 
years.  He  was  for  having  the  repreBentative  always  under 
the  infiueooe  and  guidanoe  of  the  doctors ;  and  he  concluded 
a  speech  whloh  threw  the  assembly  into  paroxysms  of 
wonder  and  self-renunciation,  with  the  most  generous  of 
motions — ^  Let  us,  then,  retire  Hke  victorious  but  wearied 
athletsd.  Let  us  leave  the  arena  to  fresh  and  vigorous 
Boooessors,  who  wHl  follow  oar  footsteps  under  the  eyes  of 
an  attentive  nation  I  As  lor  us,  we  shall  serve  our  country 
better  o^  of  the  aammbly  than  if  we  remained  in  it. 
Betwned  to  our  defMrtments,  sjffead  ofer  aU  the  parts  of 
this  eaxpati  we  will  ilbiminatf  math,  of  our  fetlow-eitisens  as 
may  yet  need  OfamiiaatimL  We  will  propagate  everywhere 
patiiotian  tad  pablle  qpifit«  the  kyve  of  peace,  the  love  of 
order,  of  law,  and  of  liberty  ^  ** 

There  were  one  or  two  attempts  to  say  something  in 
reply ;  but  the  assembly,  completely  carried  away  by  this 
fine  spee^,  so  full  of  noble-sounding  sentiments,  would  not 
listen,  but  passed  the  decree  amid  a  thunder  of  acdassbatkm. 
On  ikb  following  day  Bamave  raomsd  that  the  members  of 
one  legislature  may  be  re-elected  to  another ;  but  not  till 
after  an  interval  of  two  years  —  that  is,  till  after  the  full 
course  of  a  particular  aaBembly.  This  was  earned,  too,  and 
then    Robespierte  aatonished  them  farther  by  proposing 
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universal  suffrage.  Nothing  could  be  more  proper,  where 
liberty  and  equality  reigned  ;  but  here  the  assembly  could 
not  go  along  with  the  orator ;  they  rejected  the  proposition, 
and,  no  doubt,  qnite  according  to  the  expectation,  and 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Robespierre,  who,  through  all 


the  blood  of  his  compatriots,  ascended  a  scale  higher  k 
virtue  and  philanthropy  in  a  debate  on  the  ptnal 
code,  on  the  30th  of  May.  He  proposed  to  abolish  ibe 
punishment  of  death.  After  adverting  again  tcGreece.  Le 
said,  "  I  come  to  pray,  n^t  the  gods,  but  this  legislature, 
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this,  was  not  speaking  according  to  the  dictate  of  a  sound 
and  noble  nature,  but  was  purposely  seeking  to  dazzle  and 
flatter  the  people,  to  make  them  paramount  of  an  assembly 
of  mere  commonplace  men,  and  hhnself  in  reality  the 
dictator  through  the  passions  of  the  mob,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented himself  as  their  patron  and  their  martyr.  This  tiger, 
smooth  and  mild,  who,  in  so  short  a  time,  was  reeking  with 


who  ought  to  be  the  organised  interpreters  of  theeteni.  1  -^' 
which  the  Divinity  has  dictated  to  man.  to  expunge'  '^ 
the  code  of  the  French  those  laws  of  blood  which  or- 
judicial  murder,  and  which  are  repulsive  to  the  manDci?.  - 
morals,  and  the  new  constitution  of  the  French  peop- 
He  undertook  to  prove  that  the  punishnL2nt  of  deatb  ^^ 
unjust,  and  at  the  same  time  ineffectual ;  that  it  did  by  • 
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means  prevent  crimes  ;  and  he  was  particularly  pathetic  on 
the  sufferings  of  men  subjected  for  a  long  period  in  solitude 
to  its  terrors. 

Kobea^ifiive  ^ws  loUoired  by  other  mesaAMBK  in  -the  naate 
strain,  who  aftarwaaoElB  become  as  wmgiiiuiiry.  !Ehe  tiimnWy 
aboMied  the  pumBhrneiit  of  daaih,  exeej}i  in  the  ouBe  of 
an  ene^to  the  oountty,  which  Mt  the  door  op£9i:£Dr  all  the 
horroTB  which  foUoewdd. 

The-progseas  of  jmunciijr  now  .grew  eyeiy  day  more  rapid. 
PrudkmnBe  faoidly^iiragraMd'the  silfolitian  of  royalty,  aa  the 
greattifit  aatm  and  jdagae  wMch  ever  deBola;tod  mankind. 
KouMMHO,  he  Mid,  Jkad  T^gixtfy  decioFed  it  a  govermnent 
againstnatore.  ^WHSitthaeihzugBwereiiaBsingintheanem- 
bly,  the  jaumieipalitywflBe  hmy  ^withcmt,  removing  the  old 
names  of  ^taatB,  aippimtttiy  of  toijaI  ones,  and  -naming  them 
after  the  hsraes  of  the  xevolalion.     The  QhauBsee  d'Antin 
was  ahea(iyflaisv«rtedi2ito:tiie  Hue  de  Jdixabean,  aaadpBxmribG 
Quai  das  Thaatias  heoame  tiie  Quai  Tdtaiie,  and  -theSae 
Platriene,  the  lUie  Jean  Jaeques  BxnuBeau.     idsuBoRmBai- 
veimry  of  iiie  fmuEal  df  Yoltaire,   the   nwuiiibly  ^FOted 
that  hifi  MDUBBS  ahould  be  semotved  to  the  Pasfthean,  and 
statues  ahcmld  be  eraoted  to  him  and  BaasMau,  aa  Ite 
real  &lheta  of  the  zeYdnfcioii.    The  ohifaB  tff&^r  dti^jaat 
palpably,  jooie  uadi^gaiaefily,  dictated  -to  -&&  aaumfajgr  «nd 
denoamoed  emsry  »Daaiiiing.peaon  and  prinrnple  whij^LStaad 
betwixt  tkam  sad  jaaaaal  amaEohy .    Thsae,  ^c  Xa  SV^wlte 
and  Kai%,who  bad  led  on-theflarlyate^  of  tfasiSevaliibian, 
were  now  rqpidly  ioBsied  towaaods  ^lat  csius  in  which  Aey 
mustflee,  or  beaniahed  uoider  tiaiei&fadc  which  ihey'had.'nuBad. 
Danton,  that  hidawmiawiyBP    land  aUtheloadaraior-the  idtaa- 
reYolatiouiate,  Mixabaau,  .this  Danton,  Miacat,  and  SdMa- 
pierre,  ware  hideoa^  ugky — ^Dantoi  denouimad  La  ^i^oatte 
and  BaiUy,  in  the  .GoBifiliBiB,  as  traitaEs,  lor  baviag  anJaoed 
the  national  .gnaniB  to  £re  on  ihe  people  when  the  Idqg 
wished  to^cto  Bt.  Iflatid.    Baii^  immediately  shut  xg^  the 
ball  where  thcjy  met;  bat  they  only  removed  to  anothar,  ihe 
Paris  TemxB  Court,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  dul^  to 
that^  the^Slgfate  dflian.    The  jacobin  club  estabhabed  a 
newQHtper,  ikexrJounuU  des  Debats^  to  roport  their  praaeed- 
i()gs,  mth  the  |irineipal  speeches  at  fall  length.    Tiiis  waa  an 
induaamant  far  Kobeq)iaBDe  to  attend  still  more  aedulooaiy, 
as  thaw  biR  apntimante  waee  eonstaatly  diffiiaed  amongat  the 
peopte ;  ancL  Aa«  laiaii  n  nftiilar  apaatiqg  df »  aantml  gobeh 
mittea^  ail  Hke  oUi.    IThaiiflabBWwre  liaaimiiyj^  :lbBanal 
govar— laat  «f  the  natian.      HV^iMtamr 
in  them  wan  immaiiiately  aEfaewaardg  iiAMdaaai  1^^ 
their  iiiiiiiibaiii  into  .the  assembly. 

On  the  ?B^  of  June  the .  jaaobin  dub  dawiuawd  'the 
propaaty  of  dismiauag  all  the  oSeeB  in  the  wmag-  a£ 
.Boume,  JMoaiiae  they  wnee  nTJalwi  latii,  aoiid  mmM.  wat  be 


recommended  that    if   the  officers  were  disnuaied,  they 

should,  at  least,  retire  on  half-pay  ;  but  Robespierie  treated 

this  as  a  monstrous  folly,  thus  increaaing  the  enraiies  of  tlie 

public,  merely  becaaae  they  had  Smad  them  im£tdthful.  He 

^as  £rmly  answered  by  Canks,  w^  batoqged  to  the  anoy. 

He   denounced    Bobeapierre    as    a    ifiank  and  oowaTdly 

cahmroiator,  who  was  aeeldng  to  poistfn  the  inindB  of  ihe 

people  with  the  most  daagarouB  aaqasionfi.    A  perfiect  boil 

of  fury  nawiiled  Oaaaks  itom  the  ai^  jgauche^  or  jaoobui 

eide  of  the  anembly,  and  the  cn^'wiw  ^  send  him  to  the 

Abbaye.    After  two  days'  debate,  it  ^aoB  dnded  to  pat  a 

new  oath  to  the  offiaoaa  of  the-aDOii^,  as  :faad  beni  ibdooi- 

mendei^  by  Dumounei.    ffiot  it  ^naa  vnavy  evsBaBt  ifait  tk 

dubs  had  obtained  a  -patSaat  jaawtia^  -  of  dBie  -mpfBuwato  iu 

the  palace,  and  ou  the  "fiwartiaw  &r  ibe  fi^it<nf  the  loyal 

£unily. 

Thr  BTfanfigriimiiiP  #  thr  iftuBlirtan  armwB.  ihp  imh^  " 

and  %Bi&,  the  iiirwiainiiifc  iwiiiitiiMji^  of  S»DCii 

on  1%e  JSAoiie,  all  maeb  kmrnm  and  ataied.  A 

oaoeaqKnident  of  the  Monitmr  stalled  Huct  iie  hid  «dn 

letteiB  ±»m  :the  ITnikriaB, 'wzttlan  i» 'SOBtt  itf  :^  Geanan 

in  "wJueh  rthe   latter  ccT  tthe  ^obb^  4o  -tiie  ioseigu 

aawtawflaaintmiflafl  vofy^toikcm  im  in 

the  e^WB  <ffihe  jmbiic,  tiU:theicii^.and  bis  Jui%  eoaU  get 

aan^«    'ISaEt,  iiad  they  AVflwaiad  in  aEaaddag  fit.  C&iiui, 

^the  neact  da^  tfa^  'wudd  htm  boan  mt  ^Qaaqiagai^  aoil 

ihe  iofiaanqg  one   at  Bmanrihi,  «Jhq  LooiB  ^wadd  hre 

•thnnm  affthe^HidL;  dnhnBod -Iob  MtetexBonsr  ii>»^ 

to   have  Iwan   adeiy  the   iBamba    ei  woiwpalwBa,  aA<i 

iihat  th^  ^men,  tfaaiABB,   nuU  waid  ^void.    tia^am, 

m  the  -nanie  af  the  idag,  wivfee  to  ^tiie  pnudeot  af  the 

aanmb^  -jptss^Ma^  that  -this  "waaa-tiaBiiaxifibaiBaBt  wkIk^ 

fiihdiaoiaB,  bat  ao  ene  jpaveihe  amaUaat  jBaadit-lor^  ma- 

tkm.    Tiffi  — BiimblyJaBBedjm  oidei-  imwrnMinfiingthe  f^^^^ 

ofCande  to'iatnm-k)  Beaaoe,  sad  lake -the  iiathrto  obey  aal 

maintdn  the  aaaatttatUai,  under  jranal^  iif  beiqg  dsdaiai  ^ 

trKEtor:aBdjeebd,ivith  all  ixiaadfaBiantB.     uUl  this  tia«  th;? 

dudbs  and  jomcadb  iiQit  uj>  tiie  wfldaat  damour  reigndiQg 

the  ToyaX  fami^.    It^waa  dedaraditbat  «U  the  cdn  ifi  the 

kingdom  ahaost  iiad  ^'''■t"  jianhrfl  .aff  ':to  xaabitain  tiie  anBi^B 

about  lio  invade  lEteoae,  aad  haBoe  ite  .gnat  dearth  .1 

money.    The  Taarmbly  made  a'freeh  iaane  crif  aasigintt,  aiui 

ordered  all  the  beUs  of  the  anppEeseed  churches  to  be  mtlte^^^ 

'and  floiiied  into  money.      Fmon,   in   bis   **  Oratear  u: 

Feople,^^  eocfihiimed,*^' O  BaoaiaNB !  ^qran  your  eyes'.    ^ 

the  jncyaanitiona  that  your  enenues  Mxe  making  !    The  01:  > 

hoakage  that  you  hoveis  the  royal  family,  and  they  are  gou^e 

'  to  esoi^  fean  you.     It  wili  not  be  by  open  force,  for  tht^y 

j  have  tried  that  and  fiiiled,  but  it  will  be  by  means  of  a  *^^' 

which  is  ui&nown  to  you.     They  will  be  beyand  tb 


triiated.  ^RcadsBar  dedbnd  -that  aathiiig  wadld 
fidelity  of  the  anay,  bat  whdUy  di&xaritiocratamg  it ;  arad 
RobeipiecBe  «trangly  -aiggi^arted  thfR  -yiaw.  He  ^attiUBted 
the  wiadom  of  auapecti]^  ahnost  everybody,  and  waa,  in 
'  truth,  already  venting  that  poison-breath  of  suspicion, 
which  soon  intensified  itself  into  a  deadliness  unexampled  in 
history  siuce  the  days  of  Nero.  As  was  the  custom  now, 
only  two  days  after  this  discussion  in  the  jacobin  club,  the 
same  motion  was  made  in  the  assembly,  and  Kobespierre 
was  the  great  champion  of  the  measure.     Some  speakers 


Kantian  befoie.you  know  that  they  have  quitted  tlieir  ne^t. 

Tiw>  jolidBB  J10W  engaged  with  the   utmoat  activity 
jgnparing  £»>  thetefeciiAn  of  ihe  new  jiaaBmbly.     The  m 
wbifih  Sohe^ieEB  bad  ithnmn  aot,  of  xmmeflnl  sxSxit 
had -not  been  oast  upon  ammgenialijoil.     It  '^wb  ev^i"'- 
seized  upon  with  avidity,  and  petitioua  were  pouring  - 
the  assembly  from  all  quarters  to  demand  it.     The  iilea, ' 
of  Robespierre  had  taken  equal  root,  that  the  nc\^  ii»>^  '• 
should  be  wholly  and  bolely  of  the  people.     They  shonl  1  li  ■ 
aa  Brissot,  in  his  journal  '*  Le  Tatriote  Francais/'  obs^^rv  j 
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men  who  were  friends  of  the  people,  but  wholly  of,  and 
belonging  to,  the  people.    None  of  them  should  have  any 
claims  whatever  to  aristocratic  birth  or  connection.     In 
fact,  they  were  all  to  be  not  merely  plebeians,  but  jacobins. 
Carra  published  a  list  in  his  ^^Annales  Patriotiques  ^^  of 
proper  men,  who  were  jacobins,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Girond- 
ists—a party  now  about  to  start  into  light,  and  to  contend 
with  the  jacobins,  whose  party  in  the  new  assembly  was 
about  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  Montagne,  the  Mountain ; 
both  for  reasons  to  be  stated  when  they  come  into  action. 
Amongst  the  Girondists  figured  M.  Roland,  the  mayor  of 
Lyons,  and  husband  of  madame  Roland,  a  name  about  to 
assume  a  wonderful  distinction  in  the  revolution  and  the  world. 
:     On  the  other  hand,  Marat  employed  himself  in  pointing  out 
such  "  rogues  and  villains,"  according  to  his  description,  as 
were  to  be  by  all  means  precluded  from  becoming  electors  in 
Paris.    These  were  different  tradesmen,  whom  he  pamted  in 
the  blackest  colours,  and  declared  all  to  be  paid  spies  of 
Bailly  and  La  Fayette.    Robespierre  was  appointed,  with 
the  assistance  of  Danton,  to  draw  up  f(Nr  the  jacobin  club 
i    a  report  on  the  kind  of  men  proper  to  be  chosen.     He 
i    reiterated  the  neceasity  of  avoiding  all  men  of  genius,  and 
.    such  as  had  ever  mixed  with  aristocrats,  in  which  case,  he 
.    contended,  they  would  be  found  incurably  corrupted.    In 
fact,  the  lists  of  men  recommended  by  the  jacobins  were  not 
all  of  their  own  party,  but  men  hitherto  utterly  unknown, 
but  who  speedily  became  known  as  the  most  extraordinary 
assemblage  of  monsters  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

The  abb^  Sieyes  made  a  proposition  in  the  jacobin  club, 

although  he  had  long'  before  declared  that  he  would  go  no 

more  amongst  them,  for  theirs  were  cavern  politics.    On  the 

19  th  of  June  he  read  a  paper  on  the  necessity  of  preserving 

personal  freedom  for  all  parties,  and  for  quiet  submission  to 

the  bws,  and  recommended,  as  a   measure    necessary  to 

check  the  domineering  of  particular  cliques,   that  there 

should  be  two  houses  of  assembly  instead  of  one.     It  might 

have  been  supposed  that  the  worthy  abbd  had  not  only 

absented  himself  from  the  club,  but  that  he  had  been  asleep 

for  the  last  twelve  months.    A  more  unwelcome  proposition 

could  not  have  been  made  to  the  jacobins.    It  was  received 

with  a  tempest  of  noise  and  fury.    Some  one  said  that  the* 

abbc  was  a  great  man,  and  had  rendered  signal  services  to 

the  revolution,  and  should  be  heard  with  respect;    but 

Danton  rose,  and  said  that  *'  amongst  a  people  become  truly 

great  there  ought  to  be  none  of  these  considerations  for  your 

pretended  great  men."     He  said,  this  was  the  priest  Sieyes 

who  defended  tithes;   who  had  resisted  the  conversion  of 

the  property  of  the  church  to  the  uses  of  the  nation,  and 

who  had  got  a  law  passed  in  the  assembly  to  fetter  the  press. 

lie  said,  Sieyes  had  endeavoured  to  win  him  over  from  the 

j  icobios,  and  that  he  only  wanted  an  upper  chamber  to 

favour  the  restoration  of  the  aristocrats.    Such  was  the  fury 

manifested  against  Sieyes,  and  such  was  the  frightful  lan- 

g^iiage  of  Marat  in  his  journal   'iV'ho  called  on  the  faubourgs 

to  rise  and  destroy  all  the  inaorfig^^^^  traitors  to  liberty  and 

equality,   that  a  certain  numbeT  of  the  deputies  of  the 

assembly,  who  had  signed  j.  •^flp^r,  declared  that  they  had 

been  deceived  as  to  its  i»ft.,  ^n*^*^*® '  *^^  scarcely  a  man, 

except  M.  Gorguereau,  ^/^l  gay  a  word  on  his  behalf. 

The  reign  of  terror  was  k^^d  ,    ^, 


The  assertions  of  the  journals,  that  the  king  was  intending 
to  escape  to  the  army,  received  constant  confirmations. 
The  committee  of  research,  the  municipality,  and  La  Fayette 
were  perpetually  warned  that  the  royal  family  was  on  the 
eve  of  flight,  and  that  a  civil  war  would  be  the  immediate 
consequence  of  his  reaching  ^the  army  on  the  frontiers. 
Fr^on,  in  his  "Orateur  du  Peuple,"  published  a  letter 
professedly  written  by  the  queen  to  the  prince  of  Conde. 
The  letter,  which  was  a  very  vulgar  and  clumsy  forgery, 
said,  "Prince,  pay  no  attention  to  the  decree  launched 
against  you  by  the  assembly  of  swine ;  we  shall  learn  how  to 
stir  up  the  toads  and  frogs  (the  Parisians).  This  is  the 
manner  in  which  noire  gros  (the  king)  will  set  out  as  soon 
as  our  people  mount  guard  at  the  Tuileries.  We  have 
resolved  to  have  a  coach  made  like  a  hackney-coach ;  the 
coachman  is  to  be  dressed  like  a  hackney-coachman,  and 
wiU  drive  us  two  lea^^es  from  Paris.  The  king  will  set  out 
with  his  son  *,  I  shall  follow  with  madame  Elizabeth  and  my 
daughter,  in  another  sort  of  hackney-coach.  Monsieur  and 
madame  will  set  out  in  another  direction.  Our  feiir-com- 
plezioned  man  (La  Fayette)  and  M.  Bailly,  who  have 
assisted  us,  w^  get  out  of  Paris  on  horseback,  as  if  going 
for  a  short  ride,  and  will  then  escape.  As  for  ourselves,  if 
the  people  discover  our  departure,  the  cavalry,  under  pre- 
tence of  pursuing  us,  will  escort  us  on  our  road ;  for  the 
cavahy  are  all  for  us,  and  we  rely  entirely  upon  them.  M. 
Bailly  has  been  giving  them,  for  some  time  past,  sit  livres 
a-day  per  man.  We  have  also  on  our  side  the  mercantile  body, 
who  have  an  undeirstanding  with  us ;  they  furnish  us  with 
money  in  specie.  In  the  national  assembly  our  people  have 
succeeded  in  decreeing  that  there  shall  be  nothing  but 
paper-money  employed  in  commerce,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  carry  off  all  the  gold  and  silver."  It  concluded 
by  saying,  '*  Everything  is  arrajiged  for  our  setting  out  in  a 
day  or  two.  We  only  fear  the  troops  ot  the  carbuncled  man 
(Orleans),  formerly  Gardes  Fran^aises ;  we  have  not  been 
able  to  gain  them,  or  the  republic  of  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine.  I  send  you  two  millions  of  livres  in  specie,  which 
the  Paris  merchants  have  procured  us.'* 

In  this  letter  there  was  a  mixture  of  real  information, 
as  the  events  showed,  but  so  nuinaged  as  to  throw  the  most 
deadly  suspicion  on  Bailly,  La  Fayette,  and  others,  whoL^ 
the  jacobins  wished  to  see  the  mob  destroy.  Frcron, 
who  had  probably  fabricated  the  letter  himself,  had  also 
procured  a  Flemish  woman,  who  was  to  pretend  to  be  the 
person  intrusted  with  it.  This  woman  he  introduced  to  the 
committee  of  research,  and  to  Camille  DesmouKns,  who 
rushed  away  to  make  Robespierre  and  Buzot  acquainted 
with  this  ftlfrrn^ing  fact.  These  two  worthies  were  at 
once  for  immolating  Bailly  and  La  Fayette;  but  Petion, 
on  seeing  the  letter,  instantly  pronounced  it  a  gross  forgery. 
Still  Freron  published  it  in  his  journal,  and  it  produced  a 
terrible  sensation.  It  is  remarkable  how  near  the  truth, 
however,  the  forger  had  come ;  for  scarcely  was  the  letter 
before  the  public,  and  whilst  there  was  the  utmost  com- 
motion r^arding  it,  when  Alexandre  Beauhamais,  the 
husband  of  Josephine,  afterwards  empress  of  the  French, 
appeared  before  the  startled  assembly,  and  announced  that 
the  royal  family  was  actually  gone.  This  was  about  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  June.     He  stated  that 
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M.  BaiUy  had  eome  to  iDform  them  that  the  king  and  part 
of  hk  family  had  been  carried  off  in  the  night  by  the 
enemies  of  the  public  weaL  M .  Bailly  had  pat  the  £&ct  in 
this  shape  as  most  respectful  to  the  king. 

The  guns  of  the  municipality  were  ahready  &mig  to  alaim 
tiie  town,  but  the  news  had  flown  throu^  h  long  before. 
At  the  first  wild  cry  that  the  royal  family  had  fled,  the 
mob  nulled  from  all  quarten  towards  the  Tuileries,  faitnit 
in,  and  traversed  every  apartment  Hke  Tnaniaca,  flmging 
down  and  treating  witii  savage  rudentas  everything  that 
came  in  their  way.  Having  asoertaiiied  that  ihe  escape 
was  too  real,  they  shrieked  for  the  head  of  La  Fi^ette. 
Nothing  oouhi  be  more  imminent  than  the  peril  of  both  him- 
self and  Bailly,  who  had  been  just  represented  as  deep  in 
the  plot  &r  this  very  evasion.  La  Payette,  Jit  the  head  of 
his  national  guards,  had  first  galloped  to  the  Hdtel  de  YiUe, 
where  he  wify  arrived  in  idme  to  snatch  irom  the  clutches  of 
the  infuriated  mob  the  duke  d'Aumoint,  the  commander  of 
the  sixth  division  of  the  iiational  guards.  He  was  here 
joined  by  Bailly,  which  only  increased  the  danger ;  and,  jb 
they  proceeded  towards  tlra  Tuileries,  they  were  pomoed 
by  the  raging  mob  hisaing  and  hooting. 

Scarcely  had  the  aasembly  recovered  from  the  fimt  shook 
of  M.  BeauharnaiB'  annoonoemeut,  when  the  mob  andved  at 
the  doGor  of  the  assembly,  bringing  as  prisoner  M.  Bobeuf^  an 
aide-da^oamp  of  La  Fayette,  whom  they  had  seized  and 
grossly  abused.  iEtobeaf  saidhe  had  klta  brother  offioer  ia 
the  hands  of  the  rabble,  who,  he  feared,  had  already 
murdered  him.  Bewbell,  the  Mend  of  Robespiecre,  acciNed 
M.  La  Fay«tte  and  his  guards  of  complicity  with  the  royalist 
plot ;  hot  Bamave  sose  and  zeakrasly  defianded  La  Fayette 
as  a  stanch  and  steady  &iend  ef  the  revelation,  and  moved 
that  the  aaaembly  diould  order  all  dtiaens  io  be  asued,  and 
to  maintain  peace, receiving  qo  orders bst  from  theaaaembly. 
Ihis  was  luaoimonBly  voted.  Several  of  the  king'b 
ministers  were  admitted,  who  all  declared  that  thc^knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  pkn  fSor  oarrying  off  the  king. 
Charles  de  Lameth  moved  that  the  aaMmcUy  ahould  oider 
the  committee  of  reseaxeh  to  oae  all  diligenee  to  discover  the 
authors  0f  the  crime,  and  should  also  a|)point  a  number  of 
its  membem  as  an  ^cecutive  government,  bat  B'AadsA 
remiaded  them  this  could  not  be  constitutionally  done  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  king,  who  was  absent.  Upon  this, 
the  assembly  decreed,  that,  until  some  other  arrangement 
should  be  made,  the  deorees  of  the  aseemb^y  should  be  pat 
into  execotion  by  the  ministtfm  without  further  need  of 
sanction ;  and  that,  instead  of  heading  decress  with  ^^  Louis, 
by  the  grace  of  God,*'  &c.,  it  shooid  head  them  with  ''The 
national  aaKmUy  decrees,  commands,  and  ardecs,"  &c 
In  the  midst  of  other  difEicnlties,  respecting  the  patting  the 
great  seal  to  decrees,  and  of  legalising  the  acts  of  mimsters, 
a  letter  from  M.  Montmorin,  the  n^ttiitt*^!*  of  foceign  afiaira, 
announced  that  the  people  were  besieging  him  in  his  house, 
so  that  he  could  not  appear  before  the  assembly.  Presently 
afcer  La  Fayette  came  in  full  uniform,  on  which  a  cry  was 
raised  of  "No  uniforms  here!"  But  this  the  president 
overruled  by  saying  that  M.  La  Fayette  was  summoned 
from  immediate  duty  to  report  to  the  assembly. 

La  Fayett«  desired  to  introduoe  his  aide-de-camp,  M. 
Geuviatt,  to  show  that  he  had  been  some  time  informed  that 


preparations  had  been  making  fixr  the  flight  of  ilie  «»& 
famify,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  had  used  eztraotdiBiiy 
precautions.  Gouvion  had,  in  fact,  drawn  his  infonuttu 
from  too  sure  a  source.  It  was  from  a  woman,  hia  msttm, 
who  belanged  to  the  queen^  wardrobe.  "iA,**  n;i 
madame  Campan,  ^  she  had  been  placed  mth  thd qprnu 
the  time  of  her  maxziage,  her  nii^esfy  was  aocastomed  toMc 
her,  and  was  pLaased  with  her  addr«flB  and  intel%ue. 
Her  aituation  waa  above  that  of  a  woman  of  her  claa;  her 
salary  and  emohmiente  had  baan  .gradually  buseaaed,  qbqI 
they  afforded  her  an  incooie  of  about  twelvB  tbosml 
£nmcB.  She  was  handsome ;  she  leceived  in  her  tputnoa 
above  the  queenV^  in  the  iitUe  rooms  between  the  two  flooa 
several  depnties  of  the.tiflra'^tat.;  andshehad  ML  de  Goaria 
as  her  lover.  We  liiall  aeon  see  how  £Br  she  ctrzied  k 
ingratitude."  In  iikct,  she  was  a  regular  spy  on  the  qm 
and  the  royal  family ;  she  had  furnished  henalf  viib  t 
doable  key  to  the  queen%  oabinet,  and  was  thus  able  to 
discover  every  preyparation  made.  The  queen,  one  evesiaf 
had  been  padking  her  jewds,  shnt  up  alone  with  mkt 
Campan,  and,  when  she  went  oat,  she  locked  the  door,  i&l 
took  the  key  with  her  ^  yet,  by  the  dgpositjons  of  tb 
wonum,  shown  to  the  queen  on  her  return  from  VaieDBB, 
she  had  entered  the  cabinet  after  the  queen  left  it,  and  bd 
seen  the  diamonds  wrapped  in  ootton-wool,  lying  retdyk 
packing  on  the  sofa.  Tim  waa  decisive,  as  a  proof  thatabe 
had  apied  every  action,  and  given  notice  of  it  to  Goariofi- 

Gouvion  professed,  in  eonsequenoe  of  this  in£orflMKu»^  u 
have  been  extraordinarily  vigilant,  and  not  to  be  aUe  tc 
account  for  the  king  escapiqg  through  a. certain  baak-doflr. 
as  it  was  alleged  he  had  done,  for  ISb  asserted  that  Wu 
himself  and  £ve  other  affioers  had  been  b^ore  theda()t>i> 
night.  Gouvion  stated  that  M.  Sillery,  the  hubaai  u 
ma(iame  G«nlis,  had  also  reoeivad  waming  of  the  ioto^ 
flight,  bat  this  he  denied. 

It  was  now  resolved  that  a  ietter  addressed  to  the  qKO- 
and  Jfoand  in  her  apartment,  lyhrk^^i  be  submitted  to  ^ 
committee  of  research,  and  that  poesGesion  ahouki  k 
immediately  taken  of  the  money  in  the  txeasiuy.  ^ 
Laporte,  minister  of  the  civil  list,  now  i^^^eared^  villi  t 
memoir  of  the  king's,  which  he  had  left  in  the  haodsol « 
valet-de-chambre.  It  was,  alitor  aome  discusion,  agreed  k 
have  it  read,  and  the  reading  must  have  been  a  ftuikMi 
bitter  experiment  on  the  feelings  of  the  greater  partof  ^ 
assembly.  Louis,  in  this  document,  no  lor^  ^^  ^ 
part  of  the  acquiescent ;  but  he  detailed  a  cataJqgtti  c 
ondeniaUe  truths,  •enough  to  have  maddened  a  ib«^  ^ 
strong  feelings,  and  which  had  evidently  sunk  deap,  ^"^ 
into  a  tjf'P'f^  and  submissive  nature  like  that  of  tb£  JAe 
It  stated  that  the  ki^g  had  been  a  real  prisoner  era<u^ 
the  6tk  of  October,  1789,  when  they  brought  Ua  if^ 
Yersaillas  to  Paris;  thathis  ownmisfortunes  had  been  ^'^ 
bear ;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  aasamb^had  dtf»9^ 
royalty  itself,  had  invaded  the  property  of  the  church  ao^*^ 
individuals*  and  had  introduoed  univetaal  anarshyi  it  beca^''^ 
intolerable.  The  kiog  complained  of  the  miaerable  «io^^ 
of  the  Tuileries,  in  which  they  had  oompeUed  him  to  ii^^ 
of  the  dismisBal  of  his  gardes-da-oorps,  who  had  been  ? 
faithful  to  him;  and  of  the  massacie  of  two  of  theia  v»^ 
his  very  eyes.    Still  more  ^nphatioalty  didhe  Qomf^ ' 
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the  infamotiB  langnage  and  aarage  behavionr  towards  the 
queen  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  revolution ;  and, 
03  this  "WBS  exhibited  against  a  woman  who  had  shown 
herself  a  faithful  wife,  and  of  a  oondoct  quite  heroio,  it  was 
clearly  intended,  th2X)ugh  her,  to^wonnd  the  king«  Th&king 
had,  the  paper  again  rqieated,  been  made  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  states  and  in  his  own  house.  Those  who  were  plaoed  as 
guards  were,  in  fact,  his  keepers ;  and  the  commandant  of 
the  national  guard,  his  especial  keeper.  He  was  surrounded 
not  by  those  whom  he  could  trust,  but  those  whom  he  most 
distrusted.  The  memoir  declared  that  the  king  hadbaea  moBb 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  assembly  in  all  nalreiBanmf  15ut 
that  he  had  soon  found  himself  left  withacd?aiq^fteedQm  of 
action.  ^*  The  assembly/'  he  said,  ^^  hamjgaif  t&a  kin^L ^^^  ^^ 
tlic  coDstitution,  in  refasing  him  tha  wgjat  c£  suictnming 
the  constitutional  acts,  and  classing  em  mamtiUiUuiiBl  aets 
whatever  other  acts  they  think  propsi^.ara&iiiiciBBtBifingaiid 
limiting  his  veto.  They  have  aUonnE  him-  tRmai^-fisKe 
million  livres,  which  are  entirely  absoriinf  by  tfa&*  eaq^tmna- 
of  his  household.  They  have  left  him  the  vma&aast^oir  sosm 
domains,  with  embarrassiug  forms,  and  havoF-  (fispnredi  him: 
of  the  patrimony  of  his  ancestors.  Let  tha  (BiBnat  yakdm 
of  the  administration  be  examined,  and  it  wffiBirsBBn  iSmk 
the  king  is  set  aside  in  all  of  them.  Ilff  hfisii]a>^anain.  tiie 
making  of  laws,  he  can  only  humbly  beg*  t^^  amBa^Syrt^ 
occupy  themselves  about  such  or  such  a  mattSK  itefbc  t&e 
administration  of  justice  and  the  appointnmrriroFtlie  jvigBi^ 
he  has  no  share  in  it.  There  remained  m  I&afrpBOgatmj 
the  most  beautiful  of  all,  that  of  pardoaiiis^aB 
punishments— you  have  taken  that,.tMi^  ftonrtfia^kiBs^' 

The  proclamation,  which  was  aiHliMfwT  tcr  tii»  Srb^ 
nation,  went  on  to  say  that  tfts^  SBBntgr  ^  i$oo6ium  had: 
usurped  the  real  sovereignty  ol  tii»  Qco^ ;  t&rt»  tfta.  <dhfi» 
ruled  not  only  the  king  but  t&e  aamd^y ;  Hadtt^  astotiie 
monarch,  though  declared  to  be  liie  heacl  of  tfaa  anrf;,he 
had  never  been  able  to  make  any  sppouttnoate  iir  ih^  0?* 
dispositions  of  it.    It  was  the  same  intfid  ca^  adfamnsitak' 
tion— they  determined  everything ;  the  kingrwwi  ai  cypftee: 
The  despotism  of  these  clubs  was  a  thousand  tii&MF  mum 
than  the  one  that  had  been  overthrown.    Such  a  gcnraniy 
ment  it  was  impossible  to  perpetuate,  and  of  that  men  of 
any  reflection  became  every  day  more  convinced.     The 
clamour  of  the  clubs,  their  journals,  and  their  pamphlets, 
overawed  the  assembly,  and  established  anarchy  and  terror. 
It  then  recapitulated  the  proposal  to  carry  off  the  king  from 
Tersailles  and  shut  the  queen  up  in  a  convent ;  the  insults 
to   the  king  and  queen  at  the  figte   of  Meration;  ^e 
barsh  treatment  oF  the  queen's  aunts,  because  they  simply 
wished  to  visit  Bomd  &aai  reli^^ous  motives ;  the  stUi  more 
fihamefal  treatment   of  tiie    gentlemen  who,  from  pore 
lave  to  the  monarchy  had,  on  tiie  day  of  poniaids,  asaemblad 
at  the  Tuileries  to  prevent  any  outrage  to  the  loyal  family ; 
the  ohstruetion  to  the  intended  removal  to  St.  Cbnd ;  and 
the  forcing  of  the  letter  to  the  foreign  ambaflBadaiB  from  the 
Ising.    *^  Afber  all  t^iese  sufferings,  and  seeing  tbe  impossi- 
bility of  hindenng  the  evil,  it  is  natnral  that  the  king  shooM 
ondeavour  to  put  himself  in.  safeigr.    frenchmen,"  it  added, 
^'  and  yon  whom  the  king  waa  wont  to  call  iiie  inhabitants 
of  the  good  city  of  Baris^  place  ik>  oonfidenoo  in  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  £ftotion&    Betom  ^  7^°^  ^^^;  ^  ^nU  ever 


be  your  friend,  when  yomr  holy  religion  duJl  be  resjwctBd, 
whea  government  shall  be  jdaced  on  a  proper  footing  and 
libwty  establifl^ied  on  a  sdid  basis."  The  proclamation  then 
concluded  by  prohibiting  Hud  ministers  from  signing,  any 
orders  in  his  name,  and  oxdered  the  kaeperof  the  seals  to 
deliver  to  him  the  great  seal  whoiever  he  demanded  it. 

After  this  plain  outspeaking  them  oonld  be  no  further 
misunderstanding  betwixt  the  king  and  the  assembly.  It 
would  have  been  more  politic  to  have  reserved  it  till  the 
king  was  certainly  past  all  peril ;  but  there  it  was,  a  clear 
and  full  confession  of  the  royal  opinion  of  the  revolution, 
and  a  detail  of  truths  such  as  made  the  assembly,  and 
especially  the  cote  gauche^  foom  with  rage. 

The  foreign  ambassadors  sent  to  state  their  fears  from  the 
excitement  of  the  people,  and  to  submit  to  the  assembly  that 
some  means  of  security  might  be  adopted ;  but  the  iyssembly 
decreed  thai  Paris  was  tranquil,  and  the  ambassadors  were 
in  no  dangBis  although  the  mob  had  been  threatening  the 
houses  of  the  ambassadors  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia. 
General  Rochambeau,  whom  we  saw,  some  time  ago,  com- 
manding in  Anurica,  and  who  held  the  greatest  military 
post  next  to  BouilM,  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
ibly  and  interrogated  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
of  the  army.     He  declared  that  they  would  aU 
oheafully^ swear  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  assembly;  and 
ii?  WW  decreed  that  such  an  oath  should  be  put  to  all  the 
offioenk    Information  was  brought  in  that  the  municipahty 
sitting  day  and  night  to  preserve  order,  and  to  execute 
it»  deerasfr  of  the  assembly.    A  decree  was  next  issued  for 
tBft  aant  of  the  king,  and  a  counter-proclamation  sent  off 
lift  aff  dtetdoui,*    and,  after  ordering  the  whole  of  the 
gBMD&ta  fit  called  out,  and  a  liberal  scale  of  pay- 
tune  they  should  be  on  service,  the 
tn  IM  more  at  ease. 
tsiBBactions  were   taking   place*  in   the 
Bke  a  hivo  of  bees  in  swarm.    In  every 
ai  running  and  a  buzzing  beyond  all 
acmed  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
wAat  eaismy-it  was  difficult  to  conceive, 
or  an  insurrection,  there  had  been 
oialy  1fio>  ffigftir  otf  a  hareileas  king  and  his  family.    The 
jacoliinB  anf  tftear  creatures,  the  mob,  were  busy  pulling 
down  eyefytiux^  like  a  royal  statue  or  a  royal  name;  a 
crown  or  a  sceptre,  or  the  mere  name  of  king,  or  queen,  or 
prince  over  a  shop,  was  actively  obliterated.    The  king's 
bust  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  which  was  lit  up  at  night  by 
the  ominous  kmierne,  was  destroyed,  and  many  a  plaster 
cast  of  him  besides.    The  walls  were  placarded  with  all 
kinds  of  insults  to  the  king  and  his  family.    Poor  Louis 
was  described  as  a  &t  hog  who  had  escaped  from  his  stye, 
and  a^  moderate  reward  was  promised  to  any  one  who 
should  hnng  him  back  to  it.    Others  were  for  first  leadinghim 
to  the  fimntiers,  and  then  kieking  him  across  them.    On  the 
queen  all  the  obscenity  and  filth  of  the  language  were  cast. 
She  was  a  modem  Messalina,  a  Lucretia  Borgia,  the  Fury 
of  France.    The  Cordeliers— or,  as  it  now  styled  itself,  the 
Society  of  the  Eights  of  Man— declared  that  every  member 
should  be  armed  with  poniards,  and  swore,  one  and  all,  to  ex- 
tenninate  tyrants.    *'  Only  one  thing  remains,"  raved  Marat    ' 
in  hia  joumalt  "  to  save  you  from  the  precipice  to  which 
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your  unworthy  chiefs  have  draggel  you,  and  that  is  to  name 
instantly  a  military  tribune,  a  supreme  dictator,  to  slaughter 
all  the  chief  traitors  that  are  known.  You  are  lost  beyond 
all  hope  if  you  listen  to  your  present  chiefs,  who  will  cajole 
you  till  the  enemies  are  at  your  gates.  Name  your  tribune 
this  very  day !  Let  him  be  that  citizen  who  has  hitherto 
shown  you  the  greatest  zeal,  and  fidelity,  and  knowledge. 
Swear   to  him  an  inyiolable  devotion,  and  obey  him  re- 


enemies.    A  dictator,  a  tribune — a  military  tribune,  or  you 
are  lost  for  ever ! " 

This  tribune  and  dictator,  of  course,  he  intended  to  be  him- 
seK ;  and  the  bloody,  wolfish  language  showed  frigkifully 
the  monster  that  was  panting  to  be  let  loose  on  all  those 
who  yet  withheld  for  awhile  the  coming  chaos  of  horror  and 
mutual  frenzy  of  murder.  Whilst  the  Cordeliers  and  tbtir 
would-be  butcher,  Marat,  were  thus  breathing  death  and 


BOBESPISBaE.      FROM  AN  AUTHENTIC  FORTRAIT. 


ligiously  in  all  that  he  orders  for  the  destruction  of  your 
mortal  enemies!  This  is  the  moment  for  striking  oflf  the 
heads  of  the  ministers  and  their  subalterns ;  of  La  Fayette 
and  all  the  villains  of  his  staff" ;  of  Bailly  and  all  his  counter- 
revolution municipals,  and  of  all  the  traitors  of  the  national 
assembly.  Make  a  beginning  by  getting  possession  of  all 
their  persons,  if  you  are  yet  in  time ;  seizing  this  moment 
for  breaking  up  the  national  guards,  who  have  betrayed 
liberty.  Call  forth  all  the  patriots  of  the  departments ;  call 
the  Bretons  to  your  succour ;  storm  the  arsenal ;  disarm  the 
alguazils  of  the  police  and  customs ;  prepare  to  defend  your 
rights,  to  avenge  liberty,  and  to  exterminate  your  implacable 


suspicion  around  them,  the  jacobin  club  was  doing  ^ 
very  same  thing.  The  moment  Robespierre  could  f^^l' 
from  the  assembly  he  hastened  thither,  and  deliver 
speech  of  the  most  diabohcal  tendency— all  death  ^ 
accusation  to  everybody  but  the  rankest  revolutionists.  *^ 
congratulated  the  nation  on  the  flight  of  the  king,  as  ; 
greatest  blessing  that  could  have  befallen  it.  He  cousi<^c^- ' 
that  day  as  the  consummation  of  the  revolution.  The  ./^^  | 
millions  of  livres  allowed  to  the  royal  individual  were  tbas 
saved.  He  knew,  and  all  France  knew,  these  forty  m'dli^'^-^ 
only  amounted  to  twenty-five  millions.  But  what  alam^^ 
him  above  everything,  was  the  air  of  unanimity  amongst  ^ 
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parties.  It  suited  him  to  believe  all  this  was  hollow,  and 
to  make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  serving  that  universal 
suspicion,  and  subsequent  mutual  aaaiMwnatioii,  in  -wbiek  he 
hoped  to  mount  to  an  inf«mal  eBnnenoft.  "Sixisft  tins 
moming,^^  he  exclaimed,  '^  aU  cor  en4wii»  apeak  tfa»  mB» 
language  as  ourselves.  All  tiie  wodd  i»  noiM&g  together;  adl 
have  the  aame  visage ;  but  beioune  o£  tiie  wdvee  I  It  i*  not 
upon  the  support  of  the  emperor  Leopold  andtiie  Idog  of 
Sweden,  nor  upon  the  axmy  of  eTnigrwite  beyond  die  Rhine, 
•  tliat  tiie  king  counts ;  we  can  beat  all  th»  brigandB  of  ^Enn^ 
that  are  leaguing  against  ue.  No  I  it  ie-in  the  midetof  us^  it 
is  in  this  verjr  capital,  that  the  fugitive  king  has  le£b  those  re- 
sources and  supporters  upon  T^ch  he  relies  for  a  triumphant 
retiun.  You  know  that  three  million  Freoiohmen  under  arms 
for  liberty  are  invincible  by  fbxeign  nations.  Where,  Uien, 
is  our  weakness  ?  There  must  be  a  powerful  royalist  party, 
and  intelligences,  and  plots  in  the  midst  of  us;  and  yet,  if 
you  look  around  you,  you  will  share  in  my  ailann  s^  seeing 
that  all  men  are  wearing  the  same  mask  of  patriotism.^^ 

Having  blown  this  viper  breath  against  parties  in  general, 
he  went  on  to  specify  the  mobt  deadly  traitor  of  all,  and  this 
was  no  other  than  the  national  assembly  itselfl  He  declared 
that  it  was  a  perfect  den  of  traitors  and  counter-niTolationi- 
iste,  and  that,  having  made  this  avowal,  so  fatal  to  himself, 
he  regarded  himself  as  a  sacrifiaift' doomed  fbr  tixe  good  of  his 
country,,  and  he  tiirew  himself  on  the  people  for  protection. 
This  was  ttaking  a  vaat  stride  towards  the  aame  ^tatoohip 
for  which  Marat  had  beien  crying  from  another  qpiarter,  and 
with  a  deeper  manner ;  and  the  wdtole  club  swan  to  def»id 
the  life  of  M.  Robespierre  with  l^eir  own  IfnUk  Scarcely 
was  i]\i3  scene  over,  when  La  layette,  Sieyes,  mda  number 
of  other  members  of  the  national  anemUy,  wUch  h%d  l^us 
been  »  feaftCblly  denounced,  appeared  in  the  halL  They 
had  not  been  seen  there  for  a  long  tima^  and  tbuc^iseaD- 
ance  gave  new  support  to  the  darfc  words  of  Robsi^ecre.  R 
was  plain  ikeat  tfiey  trembled  for  l^ieir  safisty  ffam  tbifrohib 
of  aflSBSBttis,  gdSL  w^  anxTous  to  conoxfiBite  Idienu  But 
DiGuiton  a<£rtgdup()  and,  with  his  voice  of  thmidaBy  deneimeed: 
La  FayetGb  aa  a  traitor  to  the  caose  of  the  nvolution ;  of 
having,  as  S&rat  had  proolaimed,  been  widi  BlalFy  aooomi- 
plices  in  the  esoape  of  the  king.  £Ee  heaped  os  his  hfiadaii 
the  accusationa  which  the  ftooeiouii  dhiii^istB  and  jouznaiisia 
had  brou^t  against  him,  and  equally  aepuBedBailly  and many 
of  the  earliest  revolutfonista.  %  dtesbied  tjwb  tiie  heads  of 
these  men  were  £6r:&ited  to  the  scaflbidi  La  Es^ettttdafiunied 
hhnself  and  his  cc^eagnes,  as  amwigsfe  t^  flnrt  and'  Ifis- 
sincerest  frienda  of  the  people,  but  then  he^  wa»  g^  to  wii&- 
draw.  His  absence- only  deew  fbrtli  mute- vtolenir  d»imrexa>- 
tions,  and  it  was  insisted  that  he  should  be  smmnonad'  back 
again,  to  answer  to  the  charger  agamst  him ;  but  La  layette 
knew  better  than  to  tmist  hima^  again  in  titte  (fen  of  the 
anthropophagi.  The  blood-storm  was'  evidmrtly  coming 
rapidly  on  the  wind. 

Louis  with  his  family,  meanwhile— for  all  this  took  place 
during  the  first  day  of  his  flight — ^was  posting  away  in  his-  huge 
berline,  with  the  prospect,  as  he  hoped,  of  a  safb  arrival  amongst 
his  friends,  and  a  most  inexpressibly  happy  escape  from  hia 
intolerable  subjects.  Preparations  for  tlus  journey  had  been 
begun  in  the  palace  so  early  as  the  month  of  March.  No 
sooner  had  the  count  Alphonse  de  Durfort,  who  had  been 


sent  from  Mantua  by  the  emperor  to  learn  the  real  senti- 
ments of  Louis,  returned,  than  Leopold  began  to  make  the 
naessHcy  diqttntioB  off  }i»  taoops^  and  Loniato  coTRepoiid 
^mtiimacdiai  BeuiiUoKttepknLaf  fasaenaj^  Tbis  plan 
Tssarto  patinBrttt/Miimiiiasidy,.wfasBa  harnsght,  ineaBofneed, 
be^sappDOted  by  TimHsmbeni^  and  uisoliq  fingitaidb  TLe 
GhabmatnHuU  by  Clemonb  and  TaBeHOu^  wai^pnfW 
oontaBcy  to  file  advise  of  BenilU.  Mi  ^b^  Tpepniiautim 
made  for  statiag  on.  the  20tk  a£  Jbnay  wfa».  Look 
informad  Booijl^  that  tiie  Mmlntat  taoags^  ^nmid  bs  in 
LuxemboHZg.  Bouill6  nssomblfid  the-  imm^  <m  wfaidt  be 
oould  piaee  moat  relianoe,  poepassd  &  caaip  at  MastuBdy, 
collected  fiuage;  and,  when  the  keen  eyes  of  tfas  jieobb 
noted  liiese  moyementa,  he  alleged  as  the  cause  the  daaii^ 
of  the  Austrian  army  towards  the  frontiers^  aad'  tbat  be  t^ 
determined  to  give  themawaxmree^tinn,  if  theydaodto 
set  foot  on  the  soil  of  ¥maaa,  'From  Paris  to  Clatatk 
qneoi  took  on  boself  all  the  anangnnta^  finia  QaboE 
BouilU  was  diarged  with  this  imjKirtaBJkdaly^  He  tkre- 
fore  stationed  a  strong  foraa  to  oovqb  HftrntasM^  and 
disposed  eig^  fbnign  battalions^  flhiatl^  Ciaiiaans  aadJSffis, 
along  the  road,  ait  the  diatsnoe  of  aB%.  istm,  and  tioBedaj^' 
march,  beaides  having  thirty  squadnoaftof  hsnaoa  tkaien. 
He  posted  two  nqnaifanna  of  dragpcma  at  Glenaant  to  Eaaife 
the  king  on  hia  amralt  undor  tika-coaBBiainLaf  theftiliiful 
count  Charles  de  Damaa,  wto  wtaa-to  piaaa  bdataciiaHttat 
St.  Men^iQld,  and  another  dpitanhmmifr  o^  the  ba%B  d 
SommiEh-v«ale,  betweeu  Chaiona  and  St^MnafaoM.  Tboi 
every  pweantion  seemed  taken.  whioJi.  fanann  fisesght 
and  ssfaoityoonld  adopt;  and,  had  it»  plan  bsen  earned 
oot  aa  well  by  tiie  myal  parity  aa  it  had  bse»  plua^ 
especiaHjf  on  the  part  of  Bouill^.  succeaa  waaosabiiL 

But  pnootuallty  was  not  a  victue  of  paoE  Looii  S^- 
Bouilld  had  settled  everything^;  but:  Louia.thKwevBiTtiiSt 
out  of  joint  by  not  keeiang  hifr  time.  He  had  iaftas^ 
Bonffl^  ibati  haahould  quit  therTttilaaaaon  the  X9tkaf^'i 
a;tabontiooeo*GhMk.inlMni£U!ning;  tiiat  he  sfaqnUlpne*^^ 
aa  far  as;  Bom&in  a  common,  coach,  and  thaca  take  bis  <i^ 
canaaga  Be  densed  Bouilld  to  sand  to  hiaii  ihs  <^'^' 
Ghoiseui  OK!  M.  Gognelat,  that  tb^mi^  gna  tiw  naeesrr 
ovduB  on  tiia  BMuL  De  Bouillo^asBt  thaDs^botfa^batatriro 
du^  intscvaL  De-  Choiaeid  waa  t»  setuni.  aAsr  EeeetiiD^ 
the-  kingfa  anbD9).aBd  take  the  comflsand  of  the  tcoopi  at  ^ 
bridga^  off  9Qfmmek>^mfe^  and  eaeoBt  the  ro^  ftsuly  to  Si 
IfimahoM.    M-tiiaMaiiiiiigpmffiitBbeiBsoonqrtetedYBoafllc, 

tahift  GonstamBtian^BBeeisBsd  ailetb«^  imm.  the  ko^ 
mgihinLthat  he  oaadd  not  set  out  ti]]:  ther  2fittfa^ ^ ^^ 
everythin|^wa»  tfinow  into  uaoeEtainty.  Bad  aa  tiiu^ 
thegr  did' not  reall;  sat  out  till  idle  ni^t  of  tiift  21st,  ^^^'^^ 
everything  WQB  made  worse:  Ifot  an  hcna  oog^t  tt>Q>^' 
been  let  s&q^  aftor  the  bug  previous  pr^antbiifl^  ^ucii«  - 
w«e  have  seen  fkom.  madams  Campan's  accoimt,  had  Qot<>'r 
been  watched^  but  betrayed  h^  the  wBrdrobe-wonfl-'' 
Madame  Campan  had,  in  &ot,  been  kept  in  a  eensivi^  ^- 


of  alarm  by  the  many-  arrangamenta  n^gNBdiog  dwa  ^ 
jewels  which  the  queen  thought  it  necessary  to  maw. 
was  with  pain,"  she  says,  "  that  I  saw  the  queen  occupr^r 
herself  about  these  mattci-s,  which  seemed  to  me  useless  a-  • 


even  dangerous ;  and  I  remarked  to  her  that  the  qn^^ 


France  would  find  chemises  and  gowns  everywhere. 
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obMrraiiaiis  ware  made  in  vain  ;  ahe  detenmaed  to  have  a 
cont^plete  waordrebe  iriih  her  at  firuaseLi,  as  well  for  her 
childxeo.  aaherBolf.  I  went  out  alone,  and  afanoat  diBgiSMd, 
to  puzchaiie  theavticleB  neeeBsary,  and  to  have  them  made  up." 
Bttidea  the  quantiti«B  of  linen,  and  dreflaea  for  herself  and 
childrsn,  which  the  queen  would  insiBt  on  preparing,  and 
which  were  eeot  off  to  the  widow  of  the  major  of  Anas, 
who  WB8  one  "Of  the  queen's  wcmien  with  anttmited  have  of 
absence,  and  who,  having  property  in  FhuadecB,  could  take 
them  thither  without  euapLoion,  Marie  Antoinetle  deter- 
mined to  t«ke  with  her  her  tisvelling  dceB8uig-»oaae.  ^*  She 
coniwiled  me,"  ea^  maflame  Campan^  *^  t^on  her  idea  of 
aending  it  off  under  pratenee  of  maldng  a  present  of  it  toifae 
arofadnchen  Christina,  goveniess  of  the  Low  Coantries.  I 
iroitaxed  to  oppose  this  plan  strongly,  and  I  observed  to  her 
that,  amidBt  so  many  pec^le,  who  watched  sot  only  her  flight 
but  actions,  it  might  reasonably  be  foreseen  that  there  would 
be  ibimd  a  soAoieiit  number  sharp-sighted  enough  to 
disoover  that  Ute  woxd^present  was  \ised  only  as  a  pretence 
for  sen^Bg  away  the  property  m  question,  before  her 
d^artuie.  fihcpersisted  in  her  intention,  and  all  that  I 
could  obtain  was,  that  the  dressing-case  ^ould  not  be 
removed  iiom  the  a|iartment,  anil  a  consent  that  M.  de 
***,  chsrgi^^affiiires,  from  the  coitrt  of  Vienna,  during  the 
absence  of  the  count  de  Merey,  should  come  and  ask  her  at 
her  toilette,  before  all  her  people,  to  order  one  exactly  like 
her  own  for  the  governess  of  the  Low  Countries.  She 
therefore  commanded  me,  before  the  charg^^d'affaires,  to 
order  the  article  in  question.  ThiEi  way  of  putUog  her 
intention  in  execution  occasioned  only  the  slight  incoure- 
nienoe  of  an  expense  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  louis,  and 
appeared  calculated  to  lull  suspicion  completely. 

"  About  the  middle  of  May,  1791,  a  month  after  the 
queen  had  ordered  me  to  bespeak  the  dressing-case,  she 
a^ed  me  whether  it  would  soon  be  fini^ed.  I  sent  for  the 
ivory -itumsr  who  had  it  in  hand.  He  could  not  complete 
it  until  ^e  end  of  six  weeks.  I  informed  the  queen  of  this, 
and  she  told  me  she  should  not  be  able  to  wait  for  it,  as  she 
was  about  -to  set  out  in  the  course  of  June.  .  She  added  that 
Hhe  had  ordered  her  sister's  dressing-case  in  the  presence  of 
all  her  attendants ;  she  had  taken  a  sufficient  precaution 
especially  in  saying  that  her  sister  was  impatient  at  not 
receiving  it,  and  that,  therefore,  her  own  must  be  emptied 
and  cleaned,  and  taken  to  the  ohaige^'afiaires,  who  would 
send  it  off.  I  executed  this  order  without  appearing  to 
conceal  it  by  the  slightest  mystery.  I  desired  the  wardrobe- 
woman  to  take  out  of  the  dressing-case  all  that  it  contained, 
because  that  intended  for  the  archduchess  could  not  be 
finished  for  some  time,  and  to  take  care  to  leave  no  remains  of 
the  perfumes,  which  might  not  suit  that  princess.  All  these 
precautions  were  no  less  useless  than  dangerous." 

The  wardrobe-woman  had,  in  fact,  penetrated  the  whole 
scheme.  She  was  not  at  all  deceived  by  the  order  for  the 
new  dressing-case.  In  the  evidence  that  she  had  given  to 
the  authorities  she  eaid,  "  It  was  supposed  that  she  would 
not  guess  the  true  reason  for  the  dressing-case  being  sent 
from  the  queen  to  Brussda,  but  that  the  mention  of  a 
present  made  by  her  majesty  to  her  sister  was  but  a  mere 
pretence ;  that  her  mi^'esty  liked  the  article  in  question  too 
well  to  think  of  depriving  heieelf  of  it ;  and  that  she  had 


often  said  it  would  be  highly  useful  to  her  in  case  she  should 
have  a  journey  to  perform."  She  had,  as  we  have  seen,  also 
discovered,  by  meaiis  of  her  private  key,  the  packing  of  the 
jetrels  bebnging  to  this  loase.  These  diamonds  she  after- 
wards dispatohed  by  LaaaKd,  her  hair-dresser,  who  went 
with  the  duo  de  Choiseul,  ao  that  they  were  taken  safely  out 
of  Pianoe.  The  crowji  ♦dkmonds  she  had  already  surren- 
dered to  the  oommisBoneniiof  the  assembly.  The  wily  ward- 
robe-woman had  also. miMadiaoestain  very  valuable  portfolio, 
which  thequeen had,  thnH^madame  Campan,  intrusted  to 
the  private  keeping  of  :mftdamfi  Yalayer  Coster,  a  member  of 
the  Aoaden^  of  Faintinjg,  -yAkO  kept  the  secret  faithfully. 

With  such  pftcfcings  and  .preparations,  and  a  female  spy 
in  the  very  midst  of  it  sdl,  taking  notes  and  conveying  the 
&ctB  to  her  panunour,  the  aide-de-camp  of  La  Fayette,  the 
only  wonder  is  that  La  Fayette  did  not  take  such  measures 
as  to  render  escape  impossifafe.  But,  wonderful  as  it  is,  no 
especial  preoaotionB  appear  to  have  been  taken.  Every- 
thing was  aiianged  for  the  departure  on  the  20Ui  of  June, 
bat  some  aUomoaused  it  to 'be  deferred  to  the  2lHt — a  fatal 
delay  i  Though  the  committee  of  research  had  be«jn  warned 
of  the  coming  flight,  and  the  national  guards  had  been  put 
on  more  vigilant  watch,  neither  La  Fafayett^^,  nor  even  the 
miniBter,  Montmorin,  n^o  was  in  the  confidence  of  the 
court,  knew  of  it — only  those  who  were  indispensable  to  the 
execution  of  the  plan  were  in  the  secret.  The  queen  had 
secured  a  private  door — ^that  of  the  duke  de  Villequier — at 
which  no  sentinel  was  placed,  for  quitting  the  palace. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st,  the  royal  family  supped 
together,  and  retired  to  their  bedchambers  at  theii*  usual 
hour.  It  had  been  ammgsd  by  the  count  de  Feraou,  a 
yoimg  and  chivalrous  Swede,  sent  by  Gustavus,  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who  had  awom  himself  the  true  knight  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  that  he  should  drive  them  a  certain  distance  in 
the  berline  which  he  had  ordered,  disguised  as  their  coach- 
man. He  had  procured  a  passport,  without  any  difficulty, 
for  a  baroness  de  Korff,  who  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  Buasia  with  two  children,  a  valet,  a  femme-de-chambre, 
and  other  attendants.  The  king  was  to  disguise  himself  as 
the  valet.  All  being  now  still  in  the  palace,  the  royal  party 
issued  forth  in  their  disguiseB,  through  the  apartments  of 
the  dake  de  Vilkqnier,  who  had  scarcely  been  in  them  since 
the  day  of  poniards.  The  first  who  issued  forth  were 
madame  de  Tourzel,  the  governess,  and  the  two  royal 
children.  As  Mftf^^^ift  de  Korff's  children  were  both  girk, 
the  dauphin  was  disguised  as  a  httle  girl.  He  was  roused 
from  his  sleep  to  be  thus  dressed,  and  asked,  in  wonder, 
whether  they  were  going  to  act  a  comedy— no,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  a  laragedy !  Then  came  madame  Elizabeth, 
dressed  in  a  phdn  traveUing  dress  and  gipsy  hat,  which 
dress  the  queen  also  had  assumed.  Madame  was  attended 
by  her  equerry,  M.  de  Saint  Pardoux.  Then  followed  the 
king,  dressed  in  a  brown  ooat,  wig,  and  round  hat,  as  the 
valet-de-chambre  of  the  Russian  baroness,  and  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  a  life-guardsman,  disguised  as  a  courier.  Lastly,  fol- 
lowed the  queen,  attended  by  her  equerry,  also  in  the  costume 
of  a  courier.  A  voUure  de  revme^  or  carriage,  of  the  kind  that 
then  plied  for  hire,  was  waiting  for  them  a  very  shore 
distance  in  the  Fkce  du  Petit  Carrousel,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  de  r£ohelle,  and  the  count  de  Ferson  was  seated  QU  the 
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box  in  his  ooaohman's  dJaguise.  Unfortunately,  as  the 
queen  was  proceeding  thither,  they  met  the  carriage  of  La 
Fayette,  with  his  namerous  attendants  walking  on  each  side 
with  torches.  They  paaaed  so  near,  that  Marie  Antoinette, 
for  fear  of  recognition,  retreated  beneath  the  wickets  of  the 
Loayre ;  but  when  the  glare  of  lights  had  passed,  in  her 
confusion,  she  missed  her  way ;  nor  was  her  attendant  able 
to  set  her  and  himself  right  till  they  had  lost  an  hour, 
every  moment  of  which  was  of  the  most  precious  yalu^,  and 
which  seemed  an  age  to  the  alarmed  and  wondering  party 
already  in  the  coach.  They  at  length  reached  the  carriage, 
but  not  before  the  equerry  had  lost  his  way,  and  inrolved 
himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  streets  and  quays,  and  at  length 
was  compelled  to  ask  his  road  of  a  sentinel,  who,  howerer, 
•did  not  at  all  suspect  him.  They  were  compelled  then  to 
xetum  and  to  cross  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  close  to  the 
garde-du-corps  and  the  sentinels.  Once  in  the  carriage, 
^hey  droye  off  ra{ndly ;  but  very  soon  the  noble  coachman, 
who,  it  would  seem,  had  not  suffioiently  acquainted  himself 
with  his  route  beforehand,  also  got  wrong,  and  lost  some  time. 
Count  Feison  droye  them  to  Bondi,  where  they  found  the 
berUne,  which,  with  six  horses,  and  mounted  postillions,  had 
been  waiting  lor  them  an  hour  and  a  half.  Count  Ferson 
then  took  his  leave,  and  made  his  way  to  a  place  where  his 
own  carriage  was  waiting  for  him,  and  was  soon  safe  at 
BruBBels.  The  great  berline  then  roUed  on  its  way,  folbwed 
by  another  carriage,  containing  two  of  the  queen's  waiting- 
women,  and  attended  by  three  body-guards,  who  rode 
before,  or  followed  after  as  servants.  They  continued  their 
way  safely  to  Chalons,  where,  on  crossing  the  old  bridge 
into  the  town,  the  postillions  ran  the  berline  against  some  of 
the  timbers,  and  broke  the  traces,  as  well  as  doing  some 
damage  to  the  carriage.  This  neceaaitated  both  delay  and 
danger  during  the  repairs,  which  took  half  an  hour,  for  the 
king,  forgetting  all  prudence,  would  continually  put  his 
head  out  of  the  carriage,  and  various  persons  ahready 
believed  they  recognised  him.  However,  they  proceeded  to 
Pont  de  Somme-vesle,  three  leagues  farther,  where  they 
expected  to  find  the  first  detachment  of  forty  dragoons  and 
the  duke  de  Choiseul,  but  found  neither  duke  nor  sokiiers. 
This  occasioned  them  great  anxiety,  and  was  the  first  break 
in  the  chain  of  their  plans,  which  threatened  destruction  to 
the  whol0  scheme.  The  fact  was,  that  through  the  delays 
mentioned,  and  through  the  king  insisting  on  getting  out 
and  walking  up  the  hills  to  spare  the  horses,  the  carriage 
was  four  hours  behind  its  time.  Whilst  De  Choiseul  was 
waiting  and  watching  in  deepest  anxiety,  at  not  seeing 
either  the  carriage  or  a  courier  arriving  to  announce  it,  the 
country  had  taken  alarm.  The  soldiers  were  supposed  to  be 
a  detachment  sent  to  compel  the  people  on  the  estate  of  the 
princess  of  Elboeuf,  near  Somme-vesle,  to  pay  their  taxes, 
which  they  had  refused  to  do.  Accordingly,  the  peasants 
began  sounding  the  tocsin  through  all  the  villages,  to  call 
their  neighbours  to  assist  them  against  the  soldiers.  The 
people  of  Somme-vesle,  too,  began  to  wonder  why  these 
dragoons  were  posted  there,  and  sent  out  a  party  of  national 
guards  to  reconnoitre.  Then  arose  whispers  that  the 
dragoons  were  waiting  for  the  queen,  and  the  cry  was  to 
double  the  guards,  and  shut  the  gates.  Choiseul  therefore 
thought  that  to  remain  on  the  spot,  under  the  circumstances, 


was  to  really  close  the  way  of  the  royal  femily,  and  lie  fell 
back.  But  he  committed  the  capital  mistake  of  Miug  back 
altogether,  supposing  the  enterprise  had  miacaixied;  a&dof 
sending  an  order  down  the  road  to  the  other  detachmenta 
to  wait  no  longer.  He  says  himself  that  he  only  quitt«l 
Pont  Somme-vesle  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  at  h<df-pas: 
six  the  royal  party  arrived  on  the  same  spot;  ao  that  oalr 
half  an  hour  was  betwixt  the  full  succeas  of  the  acheiQe  &&i 
its  utter  failure.  Choiseul  has  been  bkmed  for  not  leaTiii;^ 
one  or  more  persons  to  watch  for  the  king's  carriage,  aol 
inform  him  of  the  ciioumstance ;  but  whom  was  he  to  leaTe^ 
He  had  only  soldiers,  who  would  be  immediately  suspected 
and  seized ;  and,  moreover,  he  could  not  confide  his  aecret  to 
them.  Had  he  follen«back  awhile  out  of  obserratioD,  aod 
waited  another  hour,  all  would  have  been  right  ;b3: 
fote,  or  a  more  powerful  decider  of  events,  seemed  s: 
work  against  this^unfortunate  family. 

The  king,  who  had  calculated  that  he  should  baTe  escaped 
his  last  danger  at  this  point,  was  confounded  aod  greatly 
cast  down:  he  said  that  he  felt  as  if  the  earth  was openiig 
under  his  feet  to  swallow  him  up,  and  he  was  not  of  a  apizi( 
to  surmount  discouragements. 

It  was  half-past  eight  in  the  evening  when  they  reached 
St.  Menehold,  and  there  they  found  the  detachme&tof 
cavahy  that  waited  for  them,  but  not  ready  mounted,  or 
ready  to  mount.  Th^  had  unsaddled  and  put  up  their 
horses  for  the  night,  and  though  M.  yak»ry,  who  rode  fore- 
most as  courier,  found  the  commander,  the  oouunattdt^i 
found  it  impossible  to  get  his  men  to  horse.  They  had  hedi 
drinking,  and  refused  to  turn  out  after  being  on  horaeback 
all  day.  There  was  a  blunder  in  not  finding  the  post-hoose 
all  at  once,  and  whilst  the  horses  were  chauguagi  ^ 
completed  the  sum  of  his  imprudences  by  putting  his  bc^ 
out,  and  asking  the  post-master  the  croes-ioad  to  VareoB£& 
The  post-master,  who  had  been  in  Paris,  instantly  r^* 
nised  hiuL  He  took  out  an  aaaignat,  compared  the  {a£2C<[ 
the  portly  gentleman  in  the  round  hat  with  that  on  ^ 
paper-money,  and  was  certain.  This  post-master  Dmi'- 
was  one  of  the  most  determined  jacobins  in  France.  H^^  ^ 
well  as  his  neighbours,  had  long  been  on  the  ^'  vive^  fr^ 
the  protestations  of  Marat  and  the  other  journalists  ^' 
the  king  was  intending  flight.  Drouet  and  his  aasistaLt 
Guillaume,  instantiy  mounted  and  foUowed  after  the  berhut 
Scarcely  was  the  carriage  out  of  the  town,  when  theto»B 
was  sounded,  and  the  national  guards  turned  out,  afid  tk 
cry  went  through  the  town  that  the  king  was  escapiogt  ^ 
that  the  cavaby  must  not  be  suflfered  to  leave.  Only  oae« 
the  cavaby  seems  to  have  made  any  attempt  at  g«^' 
away,  and  this  was  Legache,  a  quartermaster,  who  tooR^ 
reins  of  his  horse  in  his  teeth,  and,  with  a  pistol  ine*" 
hand,  dashed  through  the*crowds,  and  made  his  inj(i^\ 
St.  Menehold,  amid  bullets  and  stones  whistiing  around  h:^ 
head. 

Legache,  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  berline.  »• 
also  a  horseman  steadily  trotting  after  it ;  and,  Ia'^H 
doubt  of  the  rider's  object,  he  spurred  on  his  horse,  de^*- 
mining  to  put  a. bullet-through  the  head  of  the  intruder.  '- 
the  man,  whether  it  were  Drouet  or  GuiUanroeT  ^'^  °. 
wait  for  him ;  he  struck  into  a  side  road,  and  galloped  ^• 
pursued  by  Legache,  till  he  was  lost  in  the  darkneas. 
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quartermaster,  thiB  <tefea;tod,  rotunied  to  the  highway,  and 
rode  after  the  berline. 

All  iras  BOW  Bbrnu  in  the  royal  party,  and  the  horeee 
-were  put  forward  at  a  great  speed.  They  reached  Clermont 
at  half-past  nine  at  night,  and  found  there  eount  Oharlee  de 
llamas,  with  a  detachment  of  a  hundred  and  forty  dragoons. 
All  would  now  have  appeared  hopeful.  No  time  was  lost 
there,  double  drink-money  was  offered  to  the  postillions,  and 
they  went  off  with  their  ittatt  horBes  at  rapid  speed.  Count 
de  Damas  iuid  'exoteoged  aifew  woids  whh  the  king  whilst 
tlie  horses  wexc  efaanogiiig,  profaid^  to  inform  him  that  the 
detachment  iwonid  not  "follow  isBtanily  onthe  *GinTiage,*far 
fear  of  crsstiiig  ampmaa  ;  but  he  Bent  on  a  trasty  yomig 
cornet,  named  'Bemy,  "to  ride  in  all  haete  "foelbie  the  king  to 
Vnrennes,  and  hare  the  camdry  there  prepared  to  T«ei¥e 
tbc  royal  parfy,  tmd  oonduet  it  onward  without  a  momenta 
delay.  But  the  cpiiok  doportuieof  ^RemyToraed-^e  was- 
picions  of  ihe  tuwittmcn  of  Clexmont ;  they  -sounded  tiie 
tocsin,  flew  to  arms,  -pot  limits  in  their  windows,  and  swore 
that  the  dingoous  should  ^not  quit  the  place.  Tliey  had  no 
desire  to  qnit.  The  mament  Damas  ordered  ifaoHi  to  draw 
their  swords  and  ifdllow  liim,  they  showed  iiim  that  they 
were  of  another  miiiiinj,  Only  -two  adnllern  offiens 
followed  him. 

Meantinte,  IRensy  iuNd  kit  his  <wfl^,  and  iiSi  not  axxfve  at 

A'arennes  in  iioke  -to  hwe^tte  aoii&isK  in  -fhefiaddle,  and  the 

bridge  kept  doar.    Wwn  the  TO^olianffiy^amBiied,  at  half- 

}xidt  eleven  o'clock,  ifke  ^atdtSB-^ae  aU  in  their  beds,  and 

Valory,  who jurtedae  «KBiBiBC,i«d  aolad  ^oill,  ind  to  jgaSkg^ 

al  >out  to  find  whese^the  solay  of  hanes  mn.    Jill  -tins  -xmmsA 

the  people  -finom  -tinir  Mb;   but  juat  dSue  maiBaKK.     !Efae 

commandsr  of  the  dntmliiiiiiiit  irinr  Tjrniint;  ^ftwifllr ,  thefleoitcf 

t  he  marshal,  irom  -wham  laaiBe  ^^gy■noe  'H^^ht  -have  Imbi 

(xpccted  ;  bat  he  iiad  <gaiie  to  IhA  .at-ten^'<dedc,  and^wK 

only  roused triien  .it  mm  too  kte.    :!3!hie'ikii|g  iieokred  that 

he  would  pKoaeed-wiilitfae  okljB0Kt4isBBBB,«Bd,  iiad  he  dane 

t  hat,  he  would  have  bamsMMd ;  faot,  Tiniforttmsfeely  for  him 

and  the  whde  &miiy,  the  joemjteimy  me  jnit  -ihen  found, 

and,  after  the  MmjB  idnady,  and  thei&flRh  one  d£  gettii^ 

these  put  to,  alltnB.o«0.    Tiie  inhafatentB-wm  all  alert. 

Drouet,  tiie  tportnaitar  jcS  -fit.  jUsimMQ,  dnd   arnved, 

liiid  procnaA  i)iiyQ,aHd  by  ov^ctttsmog  .a  ws^^  SKdartfae 

rirchway  off  Tifae^flifl  ^iniget  oiver  wlitoh  they  mast-pHs,  iiad 

barricaded  it,  aafl  ihtau  Jhsatoed  btfiinfl  the  bimrioaik,  witii 

.%  number  flf'Ofter  £Bli0sifijamig&  ^wtlhsittdaliu 

Ah  the  iaffiw  jihiii— nhfd  the  Inidge,  Ibaiiet  and  Iiib 
accomplicoB  xoBfaBd  out,  fleiaed  the  hones,  cried  «'Salt!'^ 
ind,  presentii^  their  nmriLote  at  eaidi  window,  demanded 
he  passports.  TEhMewoee  debyood ;  bat  Droiiet  said  they 
nust  be  eocsmined  by  the«iiicitQr  of  the  oonmume.  This 
>o]icitor,  a  M.  SanaOy  a  taUow^dutndkr  and  giooer,  pre* 
jently  appeared,  with  a  crowd  of  people  after  him.  He 
■e<iiiested  the  royal  family  to  quit  the  carriage  and  proceed 
:o  his  house,  to  await  superior  orders.  Had  ^oung  Bouilld 
>eon  to  horse  with  his  dragoons  they  might  soon  have  put 
:o  flight  the  rabble,  including  the  redoubtable  Drouet,  and 
Aiive  dragged  the  wagon  out  of  the  way ;  but^either  he  nor 
hi.s  men  were  yet  visible,  and  the  dejected  captives  took  their 
way  back  to  the  solicitor  and  tallow-chandler's  shop. 
Sauce,  who  was  a  thorough  democrat,  had  yet  the  politenttis 


to  offer  an  arm  eaoh  to  the  queen  andmadame  EIiBBbetb^ 
the  king  took  the  dauphin  and  the  little  daughter  >by  the 
hand,  and,  followed  by  raadame  de  Toursel  and  the  three 
body-guards,  they  traced  their  way  through  the  midnight 
streets  of  y amines  to  M.  Bauce's  dwelling.  Being  intro* 
duced  into  a  couple  of  little  rooms  over  the  shop,  some  bread 
and  cheese  and  a  bottle  of  burgundy  were  set  before  them ; 
and  the  king,  spite  of  his  danger  and  anxiety,  ate  heartily. 

Ho  then  insisted  that  ^Baooe  should  viae  his -passport,  and 
aDow  them  to  proeeed.  -Banae  TgpHsd  that  all  would  be 
right  in  titemonnng;  bat  that  at  prssont  the  wagon  had  to 
be  diwiiiA  oat  of  iihe  gotowniy,  and  1die  peopk  were  in  a 
gnat  iStote  of  eocshamant.  '^  Then,"  said  the  king,  *^  we 
will  oroB  tfafi  ford  below  the  town.''  ''But  that,''  replied 
-Same,  ^'  Ihanr&had  otcaqgly  di^endfldwith  atidees  and  crows* 
-feet-for  Jear  ctf  the  AastiiaDs."  ''  Then,  oy  all  jaeans,*'  said 
ihe  king,  ^'  kt  the  bridge  be  okBond."  Sanoe  went  out  as  if 
for  this  pmpeae,  bat  onl^to-aoiwdit  withiiis  colleagues  on 
"the  eoEigancieB  of  the  base ;  atod  ISIarifi  Antoinette  seized  the 
opportunity  to  try  the  effisot  of  womanly  i^rmpathy  and 
pennanon  on  the  taUow-ohaadkF^  wife.  ''  6he  eirent  down 
with  her  into  ^eim^  port  of  -Qte  ^qp,  cmd  there,  sitting 
down  betwoen  two  jdks jof  oandks,"  saysmadame  Campau, 
^'  ^e  coniFoned  with  Tnadamft  ^aooe,  wiio  aseoMd  to  be  a 
woman  of  w&gtit  in  her  own  ImsRhold,  and  whom  M.  Sauce 
eyed,  ^romtiiBeto  time,  w  if  :io  eonsuit  iisr ;  bat  the  only 
reply  the  qnsmjpit  wao,  'What  woi^  you  iuvre,  madame  ? 
7our  sitostion  is  loary  nn^actamafce ;  bat  yon  «se  that  would 
eocpsae  Itf .  ^tene  *,  they  woold  cot  his  liead  off.  A  wife 
oogiit  to  think  ior  her  hnskMOid.'  'Well,'  rspUed  the 
QBflBn,  '  mine  is  ^onr  king;  heiias  long  made  you  happy, 
■and^wsiiCB'to  do  so  still.' " 

Bat«llwpas  onaivaiiiDg.  Jfiladame  -fiauoe  kssm  too  well 
ttotthe  king%  raloBe  was  the  chandler's  daBtmction,  and 
by  this  time  the  (diqp  and  the  xosms  ahov£  were  crowded 
with  peopte,  ganag  .at  the  novel  «i^  afthe^zogral  family  in 
coBtody.  :!Ehy  IMamt^aTOfte  any  jsaapect  far  ldie  sovereign 
or  ins  -ieunilgr.  '*'li^  kasm  you  are  the  king,"  said  a 
natianal  ignaiiiwiaHi:;  '"^pcfay  don't  you  oon^essit  like  an 
iiflinst  -jBon?"  !TiK  .gusan,  resentti^  this  Jangnage,  said, 
''.i^you  hfl^o^eiiim  to  be  the^ing,  q^eak  to  him  with  the 
TagfOBt  70U  xme  to  ^tisd  <king ! "  Xhe  two  poor  children, 
wnm  nattniMi  Jedigiie,  kyjuidAlqDt,  amid  allthebttbbub,  on 
the  'hA  of  ^  I  ■?!■■■  fiaase.  i)y  -tins  thne,  young  de  Bouille 
IMS  *te>  iiaTe40xi«d  with  his  dragooBS ,  but  the  alarm  had 
beoome  jfOBeital,  two  thoonnd  national  .guards  woe  on  foot, 
andthoasanik  of  othess  woe  naimhing  uvwardsthe  place. 
De^BmiiU^^thopght  it  best  to  dash  through  the  river,  and 
make  for  hk  iEcfelisr^  post,  that  he  might  hasten  up  with  a 
-po^ratfiil  foKoe.  He  succeeded  in  crossiug  the  Aire,  a  narrow 
but  deep  Tifor,  and  galloped  off  to  8tenay,  where  he  believed 
his  father  to  be.  Scarcely  was  he  gone,  when  the  duke  of 
Choiseul  and  M.  Goguekt  arrived  with  forty  dragoons  from 
Sonime-vesle. 

Every  movement  was  thus  a  £Eiilure.  Had  young  de 
Bouille  and  Choiseul  met  and  united  their  forces,  they 
might  have  succeeded  in  forcing  the  bridge,  or  the  ford,  and 
carrying  off  the  royal  family ;  out  now,  not  finding  De 
Bouille,  Choiseul  and  GogiielSi^'\?lut  to  the  tallow- 
chandlers,  where  they  also  met  count  Damas,  who  had 
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nmved  from  Clennont,  but  without  his  inBubordinate 
detachment.  This  was  the  scene  which  presented  itself, 
according  to  Choiseal's  own  narrative:— "  The  king  and 
the  royal  family  were  in  two  dirty  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 
I  ascended  by  a  crooked  staircase.  In  the  front  room, 
which  faced  the  street,  I  found  some  armed  country  people, 
two  of  whom,  with  pitchforks  in  their  hands,  stood  sentinels 


on  her  hands,  and  haying  near  her  mesdamee  Branier  an  1 
Neuville,  the  two  waiting- women  who  had  followed  iL 
berline  in  the  chaise.  Near  the  window  were  madic 
Elizabeth  and  the  little  princess-royal.  The  king  and  qued 
were  standing  and  talking  with  M.  Sauce  and  one  or  t^ . 
municipals ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  seated  upon  ckn 
were  the  three  gardes-du-corps. 
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at  the  door  of  the  inner  room,  wherein  the  kmg  was.  They 
attempted  to  oppose  my  entrance,  but  I  pushed  them  aside, 
and  entered  sword  in  hand.  In  the  midst  of  that  filthy 
chamber  was  a  table  with  bread  and  some  glasses  upon  it. 
On  a  bed  the  exhausted  dauphin  was  sleeping,  and  madame 
dc  Tourzel  was  seated  on  the  bedside  with  her  head  leaning 


'•My  sudden  entrance,  followed  by  thitv^.Dwn*"  ^ 
Groguelat,  interrupted  the  conversation.  U*  ^u**^  ^ 
madame  Elizabeth  came  up  to  me  and  tooiiny  hind^ 
joy  and  kindnfts.  The  king  received  me  in  the  same  maf- 
We  took  their  majesties  aside,  explained  the  situaUJ- 
afiairs,  and  asked  the  king's  orders,  .  I  aak«d  wkn?  ^' 
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young  De  Bouill^  with  hia  dragoons?  The  king  replied 
that  ho  h&d  not  so  much  as  seen  one  of  them.  One  of  us 
said  yre  believed  they  -were  killed  before  the  wheds  of  the 
royal  carriage.  Jho  king  said,  ^ What  is  to  be  done?' 
^  Yoa  must  try  and  aseape,'  said  M.  de  Damas.  I  added, 
*  Give  yovr  ordefi,  lire.  I  hare  here  forty  himacs  that 
may  eat  tkeir  way*  as  &r  as  Don ;  Bomeihiiig  omfe  be  done 
at  OBoe.'  ** 

ChoMeal  proposed  to  xttomit  the  royal  party  on  knnar 
hoiwa,  BtwHiid  theak  wit&  tiie  hnaBars,  and.cujl  their  way  oat 
of  ike  tewtt.  "He  thttg,  to  a  sptiRted  king,  na^t  yet,  pro* 
baUjr,  kM«  aneupdtod,  &riM)6  only  De  BouUl^  bat  an  orderly, 
whoM  De  OhcMcml  dispatched  to  bring  up  the  detachmeat 
of  cuffkmm  Derfpas  from  Dotif  managed  to  cross  the  river; 
bat  Lovia  ynm  na  hero.  He  said,  if  he  were  alone,  he  would 
try  H,  Int  thst  with  the  ladies  and  the  children  it  was 
impoiiiMt,  thoi^  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  the 
duUbaift  a»d  ^ke  holies  woold  have  shown  more  courage  and 
ad<k«»  4mi  luinielf.  Poor  Lonia  said  that  IL  Sauce  did 
not  ftrfaid  hia  proceediog,  but  that  he  demanied  that  tina 
flhcttU  M^  be  till  morning,  and  that  he  should  tite  a  body 
of  te  Trirtonal  gnarda  with  him  as  an  eMSort.  Attd  all  tiiaa 
time  TwiirMni  gtuods  attd  armed  peaaantry  were  pouring  into 
the  ^BVft  fkoaa  all  quartan,  aa  that  beforo  the  morning  there 
ace  aaakl  to  lave  bee*  tea  thooaand  natienal  guards  alona. 
KoM  b«t  poor  Louis  XVL  conld  for  a  moment  hare  put  ajiy 
futh  m  the  jaeofcia  hnryer  a»d  tallowHdnndlar^tEanspnent 

O^^ilun  Jki^knk  was  at  4ha  liridga  ef  Yi 
hundbad  omi  by  five  o'tdook  m  the  Moming,  bst  ke 
the  hriigaatcaaglybaRtoaflM,ani,  though  he  maie  Ua  opwh 
way  isto  the  town,  leaving  his  aal&n  behind  hka,  he  ooald 
effect  nathing.  By  this  tima,  Ifce  hnasara  «f  Chenaul, 
thoiagfa  chM^  Gansana,  had  ben  treated  wi*  wvm  and 
oorroptedbyihe  potiioiis,  aadl tiiaf  hi^gpaa  to  ory,  ^Tfre  b 
natios  IV  Dio^ns  ww  in  aoaatilt  aa^Kftation  <€  seeing 
the  troopa  of  BaaLEU  come  up  txmm  Stanay,  the  b6I9I>  pJaoe 
toDiia;  hwfe  BcwiB^  had  been  awh  nearer  thaia  Qtwaj  ;  he 
had  hMR  thst  sight  patlui  daw  to  Dm,  Mi  $t  aeaim 
atoNiBated  ha  had  not  — iaeaptMa  TlailwM  awaw  of  it. 
Notawot  tk«ii«fal  aaaiayj arrive,  ha  had  marched  back 
at  itojryhl  to  9t8say,ao1faHtatt  tha  moment  that  Deslons 
waa^^paaliig  hMa fimn  StOH^v  ^  ^"^as  retumiag  thMar. 
ThoMi  ikmm^mLim  fiawi  Us  aem,  the  MMi«Br  «r  tt 
tidii^ga,  who  had,  m  ttM^,  galapad  past  «fa»  iHsr  jim 
whara  Da  BvmM  lad  faeea  aeoatdy  po«tod  Mr  Dm. 
Hars^I  Bouille,  in  gra«t  ooMtwnMtion,  iaatantiy  «idMd 
the  royal  Crerman  r«igiaMrt  to  hone,  but  ikm»  troip%  tM, 
wm  in  bed^  they  oo«ld  not  stMt  bef(M  Am  o'clook^  aad 
as  it  was  twenty-ftie  ntlca  to  Yaaannea,  aad  tiboug^  a  had 
and  mountainous  Toad,  it  was  a  quarter  past  aaaa  heiore  ha 
reached  the  Ykudtf  of  YaroMtt,  having  hmk  to 
party  of  natbnal  guarda^  who  Aaed  a 
On  costing  up  with  iha  detachmeat  of  fqyNftn  DeakMis, 
that  officer  infarmed  him  Ihat  theking  had  baanforoed,  with 
his  family,  on  the  amval  of  an  aid&^leHsainp  ff«ai  M.  La 
Fayette,  to  re-enter  the  berline,  and  return  towards  Paris, 
and  that  they  had  boeu  gone  full  an  hour  and  a  half.  To 
this  astound' ng  intelUgenc2  lie  added  that  the  soldiers  at 
Clerinoit  xid   at  Varennes  had   been    corrupted;    that 


Choiseul,  Damas,  and  Groguelat,  were  all  arrested ;  and  \h: 
the  king  had  said  that  he  feared  nothing  could  be  done  to 
benefit  hia^  b«t  that  he  hoped  BoaOle  would  do  what  be 
coukL  ^ 

In  &ct,  Bdmean^  the  aide-de-eaaapof  LaFayette^airivedat 
half-past  six  in  the  morning,  with  the  decree  of  the  aaenbh 
for  the  arrest  of  the  king.  He  ^yuad  the  herline  vitii  the 
horses  akeady  put  to,  and  their  heads  turned  tovardi  Pu. 
H«  entered  tiie  chamber  where  the  royal  faaaiij  nai,  ai 
Xiresented  the  decree  to  the  king.  Louis,  oa  receirug  it, 
murmured,  ia  a  defected  manner,  ^^  I  am  a  prisoae^ ;  ttereu 
no  loager  any  king  !'^  There  was  a  geneEal  bozst  of  'uidi|* 
nation  at  La  Fayette  for  causing  than  to  be  amttot 
Romeauf  repUed  that  both  his  general  and  himBelf  lud  doa 
their  duty  with  great  pain,  and  had  wished  that  he  mi^: 
not  overtake  them.  The  queen  replied  that  she  wondcrai 
that  he,  a  gentleman  and  soldier,  should  charge  \m^ 
with  such  a  commission.  The  king  threw  the  decree  on  Vk 
bed  where  the  dauphin  was  still  sleeping ;  the  queen  snatclwi 
it  up,  saying  it  would  pottote  her  child.  Rumoure  hvx 
arrived  that  Bouill^  was  ia  quick  mawih  for  Varennes,  tlk 
royal  family  were  honied  lata  1^  berline,  aud  at  half-[«i 
seven  o'clock  they  were  on  their  way  hw^  to  Paris  ainitfc 
Bcaffsld  1  The  three  gardea*du- corps  were  tied  to  the  o  jdt- 
box  like  ftioaa,  and  an  uMienBe  rabble  of  national  goirb 
aad  of  other  people  sorrotmded  and  Mtmmwd  the  canii^*^  '^ 
a  frenzy  of  WMder  and  d^ght  at  hara«  l^eir  ^i^- 
eaptire.  Ihey  dragged  along  wiHi  then  tha  ool^r  tw««^ 
rusty  ca&nona  tha*  Yaaaanes  was  la  pMaoMon  of.  J^'^ 
tfaqr  quitted  the  taws,  tke  vicoaala  nupiecie,  irho  ^ 
heaid  of  tibe  kill's  ■mat,  aad  had'  listened  up  to  ik 
oanria^B  to  kiaa  the  )da^  haad  mllSk  tears  in  lus  ^ 
was  at  once  iteUied  aad  f  diaa  mdtt  faot  by  this  »- 
guuuiTy  mob. 

MeanttiM  Bovdl^  distraolad  at  1i»  news  which  oi^ 
Dealoaa  ga;v«  hhoa,  Moived  ta  teoa  Ua  way  into  Varea» 
and  poBHM  tiie  la^al  rnnri^jn  ftr  three  or  four  leaga»:  ; 
pana>^  «a  omrtake  it,  aad  aeaoaa  the  captives.  Bui  t 
«ya  iaapoMiMe.  Urn  ]Md«iote  had  broken  dir. 
of  ti«  hMgti  »d,  w^n  he  attemptal '^ 
hsB  aeliiMa  gain  kSflu  nnttiistakablo  pin- 
ihattiieyaklnotriMaiBilibcidfrMacB.  Hieydt^ehiv 
yes  worn  o«t  hgr^haaaai^  mbiJi  faoi9tamT.»- 
Ai  tte  Mna  ikmty  BeaiUe  cuaU  r 
of  Ml  Mitr  MHBa  Jb  ^Ftfeanes.  srd  n 

iliat  the  ■ hiiilaiiiiij   tmqn   itm  Mob  ^ 

Tepdott  ware  marohiag  ajaaid  aiM  w  ill  ir  their  oapoa.  1> 
whote  oountry  was  uluady  m  aMiim;  litttdHBeewaif^ 
and  BouiB^  sonoarttUrMaaWl  teek  t»  mmf.  1^ 
hamg  quartered  hia  taaap^  ha  aMMHid  Us  pi^aa^ 
<afficen^  and,  Miawaft  ihtm  Aait  aaliihms'liMlrffihft^ 

tn]atad,haMd  itMiify  «*m  liMt  mqt  aigM  »i^  ^,^' 
the  fontiar.  Ulii  thiy  did  iMl  9mm  "mmmti  ^"5  ^' 
upon  hgr  pfltaMlak  tafc  Urnf  aaMpii  irtto  Iba  teniujr  :- 


The  mob  of  patriots  were,  about  the  same  time,  eni''- 
Chalons,  Irtth  their  royal'  prize,  in  gMat  tfianiph,  tAok- 
we  ore  of  the  opinion  of  Kapoleon,  thai  **1he  da'i-- 
ass'jaibly  never  committed  so  great  an  error  as  in  bw:^-- 
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back  the  king  from  Vareiines.  A  fugitive  and  powerless, 
he  was  hastening  to  the  frontier,  and  in  a  few  hours  would 
have  been  out  of  the  French  terriCbry.  What  should  thej 
have  done  in  these  circumstances  ?  Clearly,  have  facilitated 
his  escape,  and  declared  the  throne  vacant  by'  desertion. 
They  would  thus  have  avoided  the  infamy  of  a  regicide 
government,  and  have  attained  their  great  object — a  repub- 
lican institution.  Instead  of  which,  by  bringing  him  back, 
they  encumbered  themselves  with  a  sovereign  whom  they 
had  no  just  reason  for  destroying,  and  lost  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  getting  quit  of  the  royal  feunily  without  an 
act  of  cruelty." 

On  the  23rd  the  escorting  party,  continually  replaced  by 
fresh  national  guards,  entered  Epexnay,  where  they  met  the 
commissioners  dispatched  by  the  national  afsemldy  to  take 
charge  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  see  them  again  safely 
lodged  in  the  Tuileries.  These  eommissionera  were  Barnave, 
Petion,  and  Latour-Maubourg.  Barnave  we  have  seen 
amongst  the  most  thorough-going  of  the  revolutLonists.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  very  rich  attorney  at  Grenoble,  and  was 
sent  by  the  tiers-^tat  of  that  town  as  deputy  to  the  states- 
general.  He  was  from  the  beginning  one  of  the  most 
implacable  enemies  of  the  court.  He  warmly  supported  the 
tennis-court  oath,  and  declared  budly  in  favour  of  the 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  man.  Li  1790  he  voted  for  the 
abolition  of  the  religious  orders.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
22nd  of  May,  he  was  of  the  party  that  declared  that  the 
king  should  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  making  peace  and 
war.  He  voted  for  the  abolition  of  all  feudal  rights  and 
titles,  and  he  opposed  Mirabeau  in  many  of  his  moderating 
measures.  This  contact  with  the  royal  family,  however, 
produced  a  great  change  in  his  opinions,  and  was,  in  the  end, 
fatal  to  him. 

As  for  Petion,  he  was  a  blunt  and  vulgar  jacdlnn ;  a  poor 
lawyer  of  Ohartres.  He  was  a  man  of  narrow  intellect,  who 
had  made  his  way  with  the  mob  by  his  surly  conduct 
towards  everything  aristocratic  and  royaL  He  had,  accord- 
ing to  Dumont,  neither  wit,  vivacity,  force  of  thought,  nor 
expression ;  yet  he  had  contrived  to  get  a  great  name  in  the 
revolution,  and,  co9ung  over  to  England,  was  wonderfully 
feted  by  the  Foxite  party,  which  prided  itself  on  its  disoem- 
ment.  ^^The  very  first  nuui  that  ever  came  over  to 
England  from  the  assembly,"  says  Dumont,  ^'  was  Petion. 
I  had  known  him  so  well  in  Paris  that  I  avoided  him  in 
London ;  but  he  was  so  eagerly  received  and  so  much  sought 
after  that  the  chances  of  seeing  him  were  rare  indeed. 
People  disputed  the  honour  of  entertaining  him ;  they  loaded 
him  with  invitations ;  they  showered  upon  him  the  most 
flittering  attentions."  He  knew  no  English,  and  remained 
only  three  weeks,  during  which  time  he  profeased  to  be 
studying  the  management  of  trial  by  jury  in  both  civil  and 
cruninal  cases  J  but  he,  in  truth,  was  engaged  in  fraternising 
with  our  repubUcan  clubs.  Yet,  on  his  return,  he  pre- 
tended to  great  knowledge  of  the  jury  law,  was  listened 
to  by  the  assembly  as  an  orade  upon  it,  and  contributed 
especially  to  make  the  system  which  they  adapted  what  it 
was.  He  was  continually  uttering,  as  a  profound  sentiment, 
that  opposition  was  very  troubfcBome ;  that  the  aaaembly 
suffered  much  firom  the  revolt  of  the  minority  against  the 
majority. 


Latour-Maubourg  was  an  aristocrat  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion ;  he  was  a  cc^nel  in  the  king's  army.  He  was  a  Mend 
of  La  Fayette's,  and  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  ashamed  of  his 
present  mission,  as  well  as  fearful,  from  his  raak^  of  being 
suspected,  on  this  occasion,  of  having  conversed  too  much 
with  the  royal  family.  He,  therefore,  did  not  take  his  place 
in  the  royal  carriage  on  resuming,  the  journey  next  morning, 
but  conceded  that  honohr  to  Barnave  and  Petion ;  Thiers 
says,  because  he  wished  to  interest  these  men  of  the  tiers- 
statin  behalf  of  fallen  greatness.-  Heioibwed  in  a  second 
carriage  with  madanyii  de.  Tburzel,  and  Barnave  was  placed 
at  the  back  in  the  berline  betwixt  the  king  and  4}ueen; 
Petion  in  front,  betwixt  madame  Elizabeth  and  the  little 
princess.  The  dauphin  sate  on  the  lap  of  first  one  and  then 
another.  "  Such,"  says  Thiers,  >^  had  been  the  rapid  course 
of  events:  a  young  advocate  of  .only  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  remarkable  only  for  his  abilities,  and  anothw  distin- 
guished by  the  sternness  of  his  principles,  were  seated  beside 
a  prince,  lately  the  most  absolute  in  Europe,  and  govecnad 
all  his  movements."     -.«    ^.c...,.^..      ^ 

The  journey  was  slow,  because  the  oariiage  foUowed  the 
pace  of  the  national  guards..  It ;  took  fouir  days  to  return 
from  Yarennes  to  Paris.  The 'heat,  was  ezceasive;  and  a 
scorching  dust  raised  by  the  multitude,  half,  suffocated  the 
travellers..  At  first,  a  .deep'  silehce^  prevailed ;  the  .queen 
was  too  much  troubled  and:  Vexed  at  the  disastrous  termina- 
tion of  the  enterprise,  and  at  j^heVpresence  of  the^  com- 
missioners in  the  carriage,'  to  speak.  .The  king  was  the 
first  to  enter  into  convecsation  with  Bamavel  It  turned 
upon  all  sorts  of  suttJ^^T  aQcI>  lastiy,  upon  the  flight  to 
Montmedy.  The  queen  was  surpfised  at  the  superior 
understanding  and  the  delicate  politeneiaB  of  the  young 
Barnave.  She  soon  threw^  up  her  .veil, '  and.  joined  in  tiie 
conversation.  Barnave :  was'  touched :  by  .the  good :  nature  of 
the  king  and  the  graceful  dignity,  of  the  queen.  Petion 
displayed  more  rudeness:  he  showed  and  received  less 
respect. •  ...  w .....i    l _  v. ,  ,  .  •.  . 

By  .the  time  they  reached  Paris,  Barnave  was  stiongly 
attached  to  the  royal  £unily ;  and  the  queen  had  acquired  a 
great  esteem  for  the  young  tribune ;  and  in  all  fiiture  inter- 
course with  the  constitutional,  deputies,  she  placed  the  mo^t 
entire'confidenoe  in  Barnave. '    :;  rr:.  i..    ..  .    ..>... 

This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  following  particulars  of  the 
journey  which  the  queen  communicated  to  Madame  Campan : 
— "  On  the  very  day  of  my  arrival  the  queen  took  me  into 
her  cabinet,  to  tell  me  that  she  had  great  need  of  my  assist- 
ance for  a  correspondence  which  she  had .  established  with 
Messrs.  Barnave,  Duport,  and  Alexander  Lameth.  She 
informed  me  that  M.  de  J-^^ —  was  her  agent  with  these  relics 
of  the  constitutional  party,  who  had  good  intentions,  which, 
unfortunately,  came  too  late ;  and  she  added,  that  Barnave 
was  a  man  worthy  to  inspire  esteem.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  name  of  Barnave  uttered  with  such  kindness.  Mlien  I 
quitted  Paris,  a  great  number  of  persons  never  mentioned  it 
but  with  horror.  I  made  this  remw-k  to  her.  She  was  not 
astonished  at  it,  but  told  me  that  he  was  very  much 
changed ;  that  this  young  man,  full  of  intelligence  and  of 
noble  sentiments,  was  of  the  class  who  are  distinguished  by 
education,  and  merely  misled  by  the  ambition  arising  from 
real  merit.    *  A  feeling  of  pride,  which  I  cannot  blame  too 
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much,  la  a  young  man  of  the  Ueis  dtat,*  said  the  qneen,  with 
ro&]»ace  to  Barnavet  ^  has  cansed  him  to  applaud  all  that 
tends  to  smooth  the  way  to  honour  and  glory  for  the  class 
in.  wlnoh  he  was  honu  If  power  should  ever  fall  again  into 
oar.handa,  the  pucdon  of  Bamave  is  aLready  in  our  hearts/ 

*'  The  queen  added,  that  ^  the  same  sentiments  were  not 
f!dt  for  the  noUes  who  had  thrown  ihemselyes  into  the 
nvolutionary  party;  they  who  had  Obtained  all  favours^  fre* 
quently  to  the  detriment  of  pemons  of  an  inferior  order,  but 
of  talents  superior  to  themselyes;  they  who  w^e  born  to 
be  the  ramparts  of  the  monarchy,  had,  therefore,  been  too 
culpaUb,  in  betiaying,  to  deserve  pardon/  She  astonished 
me  more  and  more  by  the  warmth  with  which  she  justified 
the  favoorable  opinion  which  she  had  formed  of  Barnave. 
Sk»  then  told  me  that  his  oonduct  during  the  journey  had 
been  eisellent,  whilst  the  republican  rudeness  of  Fetion  had 
been  insulting;  that  he  ate  and  drank  in  the  king's 
carnage  with  little  r^axd  to  delicacy,  throwing  fowl-bonas 
out  of  the  window,  at  the  n&  of  hitting  the  king  iu  the 
face ;  lifting  up  his  glass  when  madame  Elizabeth  was 
helping  him  to  wine,  without  saying  a  word  to  intimate 
that  he  had  had  enou§^ ;  that  this  ofifensive  manner  was 
wilfuUy  aramed,  since,  he  was  a  man  of  education ;  and 
that  Bamave  had  been  shocked  at  it.  Being  pressed  by  the 
queen  to  take  something,  ^  Madame,^  replied  Barnave,  *•  the 
dflfAtieB  of  the  national  aasembly,  under  oireumstances  so 
sotein,  ought  to  trouble  your  m^esty  solely  with  their 
miasian,  and  by  no  meana  with  their  wants.'  In  short,  his 
reapeetf  ul  behaviour,  his  delicate  attontiona,  and  all  that  he 
said,  had  won  not  only  her  goodrwill,  but  also  that  of 
xaadame  Elizabeth. 

*^  The  long  had  begmi  to  speak  to  Fetion  on  the  situation 
o£  France,  and  on  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  which,  were 
gsonndad  on  the  neoeauty  of  giving  to  the  executive  power 
a  hne  requisite  £or  its  actbn,  for  the  welfare  at  the  con- 
stitution and  itself,  since  France  cofold  not  be  a  sepnblic. 
*Not  yet,  to  be  sure,'  replied  Fetion,  'because  the  French 
aie  not  yet  ripeeiunigii  far  that.'  This  auJaoious  and  cruel 
repi3r  imposed  silence  on.  ths-  king,  who  mamtained  it  till 
hb  anival  in  Faria  Fetion  had  the  little  daaphia  on  his 
knesB ;  he  amused  himaell  with  rolling  ihe  fair  hair  of  the 
interesting  child  upon  his  fingen,  aad,  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
cuflsion,  he  ptdled  his  lodes  with  such  f  one  as  ta  make  him 
cry.  *  Giv«  me  my  cfaiU,'  said  the  qjunsa;  'he  i»  aoous- 
tMBed  to  kindnen,  to  reepecti  iMdk  usfit  him  for  such 
fiuniharities.' 

'^The  chevalier  de  Dompurre  had  bean  killed  near  the 
king's  carriage  aa  it  left  Varennea.  A  poor  village  cure,  a 
fern  leagues  firam  tbe  place  where  this  crime  was  committed, 
had  the  impmdenoe  to  approach  for  the  purpose  of  speaking 
to  the  king.  The  savagea  who  surrounded  the  carriage 
mahed  upon  him.  ' Tigers T  cried  Barnave,  'have  you 
ceased  to  be  Frendi  ?  From  a  natien  of  brave  men  are  you 
changed  into  a  natioa  of  muidexeca?'  Nothing  but  these 
words  saved  the  cur^  who  was  akeady  struck  to  the  ground, 
from  certain  death.  Barnave,  as  he  uttered  theoi^  H4 
almost  thrown  himself  out  at  the  door,  aiad  wm>^«»* 
Elizabeth,  touched  by  thia  noble  warmth,  held  him  back  by 
his  coat.  In  speaking  of  this  ciroamalaiioei  the  queen  saSd 
that,  in  the  moet  critical  moments,  she  waa  always  struck 


with  odd  contrasta,  and  that,  on  this  oeowioii,  the  pnos 
Elizabeth,  holding  Bamave  by  the  skirt^  ci  his  ooafc,  bad 
appeared  to  her  a  most  surprismg  tMng^,  The  deputy  lad. 
experxenoed  a  different  kind  of  astonishment.  The  iasa£a 
of  madame  Elizabeth  on  the  stato  of  Fianee,  her  mild  lad 
persuasive  eloquence,  the  nebte  eimplioity-  with  which  ds 
conversed  with  Bamave,  without  abating  an  iota  of  ]« 
dignity,  aH  appeareel  to  him  celestial  in  that  divme  pciiiea% 
and  his  heart,  disposed,  undoubtedly,  to  noUe  sentoiuatB,  if 
he  had  not  pursued  the  way  of  enw,  waa  subdued  by  thd 
most  touching  admiration.  The  conduot  of  the  two  depotia 
showed  the  queen  the  total  separation  between  tiie  repub- 
lican party  and  the  constitutional  party.  At  the  imu 
where  she  alighted,,  she  had  some  private  oonvenatioDa  whh 
Bamave,  and  the  result  was  her  determination  to  tnit 
him.''  These  extracts  from  madame  Campaa  maks  ia 
vividly  acquainted  with  all  these  parties^ 

The  news  of  the  king's  arrest  had  been  dispatchod  frm 
Yarennes  by  M.  Mangin,  a  surgeon  of  that  place,  and  vk 
reached  Fans,  by  using  the. utmost  speed,  at  ten  o'clookat 
night  of  the  22nd.  The  assembly  immediately  a^wntod 
and  sent  off  the  three'commiasioner%  Fetion,  Bamave,  id 
Latour-Maubourg.  The  next  morning,  the  2Sird^  tk 
assembly  decreed  iiiat  all  who  had  assisted  in  cairyiog  off 
the  king  should  be  pronounced  traitors,  as  weU  ai  ail 
who  should  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  hia  retun  aad 
reunion  with  the  representativQS  of  the  people^  thatafl 
who  dared  to  insult  the  kiog,  on  his  rtstiurn,  should  be  ptt 
under  arrest.  Bobespierre  sneered  at  ihe.caie  for  the  king^ 
person,  which  he  declared  unnecessaarf,  and  hia  friend  Bev* 
bell  ridiculed  the  word  enteeementj  or  "  carrying  off,''  as  the 
assembly  knew  very  well  that  the  king  had  not  been  csnied 
off,  but  had  gone  off  of  himself.  Then  there  waa  another 
great  swearing  of  national  guards  to  a  new  oath,  and  tbe 
house  was  in  a  tumult  all  day  with  the  passing  and  repfi- 
ing  of  all  sorts  of  soldiers  to  swear,  and  with  loud  ptayiBg 
of  ^  ira  !  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  aide-de-camp  Q^* 
La  Fayette,  who  had  carried  to  Yarennes  the  order  of  tbe 
king's  arrest,  presented  himself,  and  gave  an  account  of  bis 
journey ;  and,  in  the  evening,  Drouet,  the  postmaster,  «»1 
Guillaume,  his  assistant,  were  introduced,  and  received  viib 
clamorous  applauses.  Drouet  was  declared  to  be  an  honocr 
and  a  glory  to  his  country,  and  Robespierre  moved  that  "^ 
should  receive  a  civic  crown.  Drouet  was  a  made  man ;  b» 
soon  became  a  member  of  the  national  aseembly,  voted  for 
the  king's  death,  Juid  figured  prominently  in  the  reigo  ^ 
terror. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  June  it  was  announced  to 
thLO  aasembly  that  the  king  had  arrived,  and  was  surronndisi 
by  the  mob,  who  were  threatening  to  murd^  the  three 
gardes-du-corps.  A  placard  had  been  posted,  by  order  of  ^^ 
municipality,  all  over  Paris — "  Whoever  applauds  (kc  liV* 
shall  hejloggedj  whoever  insults  him^  shall  be  hanged!**  Bnt 
this  did  not  prevent  an  enormous  crowd  collectiug,  in  or^ 
to  insult  the  fallen  monarch  and  his  family,  by  staring  w:*j 
their  hats  on.  Covered  with  dust  and  humiliation,  aft^r  ^ 
so^^tcating  drive  through  a  fiercely  hot  day  of  June,  tli 
unhappy  fumly  arrived,  &  little  before  aeven  o'clock,  at  t:- 
barritts.  To  avoid  paesiog  as  much  «a  possible  througli  t^ 
Btreete  of  Fans,  the  carriage  was  taken  a  circuitous  rout  • 
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jmd  brought  throis^  the  Gbanps  Elysdes,  and  then  into  the 
gudeii»«f  tiie  Tnileries  hf  the  gate  of  the  Font  ToBjnant. 
LaEayetito  want  to  meet  them  as  far  as  Pantiii,  aeeompanied 
hj  ten    thousand    natioiial  ^gnarda,   and  by  an  immfflifle 
throsig.  of  people.      This  crowd    eontnxiially  swelled  as 
^  th^  advanced,  and  the  three  gaides-du-oorpSf  who  were 
soonred  to  their    seats  in  front  of  the  coach,  were  in 
daoiger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob.    As  soon  as  the 
queen  obbw  La  Fayette,  she  cried  out,  ^Sayeihe  gardes-da- 
corps  ! "    During  La  Fayette's  absence,  a  dense  crowd  had 
also  forced  its  way  into  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  fears 
were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family  as  they 
alighted.    La  Fayette  first  sent  the  three  gardes-du-corps, 
conducted  under  a  strong  escort  of  the  national  guards,  into 
one  of  the  halls  of  the  palace ;  then  the  king  and  madame 
Elizabeth  descended,  and  adranced  rapidly  betwixt  two  files 
of  the  national  guards  to  the  door  of  the  palace.     Louis, 
assuming  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  said,  "  Well,  heie  T  am.    I 
am  not  lost.  I  really  never  meant  to  go  beyond  thefronfciefs,'' 
The  queen  was  the  htst  to  quit  the  carriage.    The  dukes  of 
NoaiUes  and  Aiguillon  advanced  and  supported  her  oai  each 
hand.    They  were  enemies  of  the  court,  hak  they  ielt  for 
the  situation  and  danger  of  the  queen,  and  condneted  her 
rapidly  and  safely  into  Ihe  palace.      One  person,  as  she 
passed,  whispered  some  words  of  jfympathy  and  enoonnige- 
mcnt,  and  Marie  Antoinette  repBed,  gxacelQ%,  "  Monsieur, 
I  am  prepared  for  everything."    La  Fj^te  then  presented 
himself  to  the  king,  and,  vfih  n  jdt  cf  leqieol)  asked 
whether  his  majesty  had  v^  osdas.    Lon,  «ith  a  ffnUe, 
ro^ietl,  "  It  appears  to  mo  that  I  urn  more  note  jovr  oiden 
than  you  are  under  mine.''    LaFsfyette  then  nmaanced  the 
<lecree  of  the  assembly,  which  fdaeod  a  gnjtrd  over  the  .person 
of  himself,  the  queen,  and  the  dnqAon,  and  made  that  gosrd 
responsible  for  his  safety.     Loos  anhnii^tad  qmie%,  hvt  isbe 
queen  said  that  La  Fayette  had  better  take  f^'^^m^m  of  the 
keys  of  their  desks,  which  ranainod  in  Hke  emdmgB.    She 
could  not  forget  that  it  was  La  Fayette  who  had  ad  actively 
sent  after  them  the  arrest.     La  Fayette  n|£ed,  that  bo 
person  thought,  or  would  think,  of  opening  the  deaiks ;  hot 
the  queen  laid  down  the  keys  on  hk  hat,  and  La  Fayette 
was  c(»npelled  to  request  her  to  take  them  back,  for  that  he 
could  not  touch  them. 

Such  was  this  unfortunate  journey  to  Varennes.  The 
failure  had  been  the  result  of  the  want  of  punctuality  in 
keeping  the  appointments  made,  by  which  the  soldiers  had 
been  withdrawn  ^m  their  poets,  and  by  the  imprudence  of 
the  king  showing  himself.  The  king's  brother,  afterwards 
Louis  XYIIL,  and  his  wife,  who  departed  at  tiie  same  time 
hy  another  route,  made  their  escape  in  safety.  Prisoner  as 
^*niB  had  been  before,  from  this  day  he  ceased  to  be  a  king. 
The  rei^T^HQ  1,^^  gained  a  huge  stride  by  his  flight,  which 
had  destroyee.  ^^  y^  remnant  of  confidence  m  hrm,  and 
turned  the  mind  oi  ^..  ^  ^1,^  idea  of  a  republic. 

The  strictest  and  even  ^e  .  ^^  extraordinary  turv«fflance 
was  maintained  over  the  kmg  ana  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
to  decency.  The  wardrobe-woman,  the  ._  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
Gouvion,  was  again  set  over  thorn ;  and  ^^^^^ij^rr'wtm  so 
ananged,  that  nobody  conH  i^Dpraaeh  tbe  queefi  , 
through  this  woman,  her  sistor,  and  iwr  laiBle^s  daugh^.l 
The  queen's  own  atteadantB  ooald  with  dtfficnlky  reach  her. 


Gouvion  had  this  woman's  portrait  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
atairoase  leading  to  the  queen's  apartmente,  in  order  that 
the  sentinels  might  not  permit  any  other  women  to  effect 
an  entrance.  The  king  sent  for  La  Fayette,  and  demanded 
freedom  in  his  household,  and  that  this  woman  and  her 
familiars  should  be  sent  out  of  the  psJace,  and  the  com- 
mandant was  compelled  to  comply. 

But,  though  this  she-dragon  was  removed,  the  kii^  and 
queen  were  left  under  the  more  indecent  watch  of  "soldiers. 
This  is  madame  Campan's  account : — '*  The  commandants  of 
battalions,  stationed  in  the  saloon  called  the  grand  cabinet, 
and  which  preceded  the  queen's  ibed-chamber,  were  ordered 
to  keep  the  door  of  it  always  open,  in  order  that  they  might 
always  have  their  eyes  on  the  royal  family.  Tlie  king  shut 
this  door  one  day ;  the  officer  of  the  guard  opened  it,  and 
told  him  SQch  were  his  orders,  and  that  be  would  always 
open  it ;  so  that  his  majesty,  in  shutting  it,  gave  himself 
nadeBS  trooUe.  It  remained  open  even  during  the  night, 
when  the  qneen  was  in  bed,  and  the  officer  placed  himself  in 
an  arm-chair,,  between  the  two  doors,  with  his  head  turned 
towards  her  majesty.  They  only  obtained  permission  to 
have  the  mner  door  shut  when  the  queen  was  rising  and 
dceedng.  The  queen  had  the  bed  of  her  first  femme-de- 
f^mmhn  placed  near  her  own.  This  be^,  which  ran  on 
castoiB,  and  was  furnished  with  curtains,  hid  her  from  the 
officer's  sight. 

^'  Madame  de  Jarjaie,  my  companion,  who  continued  her 
fimctions  duriaig  the  whole  of  my  absence,  told  me  that,  one 
night,  the  coMmanrhnt  of  battalion,  who  slept  between  the 
two  doors,  seeiagthat  idie  was  sleeping  eoundly,  and  that  the 
queen  was  awake,  quitted  his  post  and  went  close  to  her 
miqesty  to  advise  her  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  she  was  to 
ponue.  Although  she  had  the  kindness  to  desire  him  to 
apeak  lower,  in  order  tiiat  he  might  not  disturb  madame  de 
Jaijaie^  rest,  tin  latter  awolK,  and  was  near  dying  with  the 
aboek  of  seeing  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  the  Parisian  guard 
so  naar  iSks  queen's  bed." 

The  qnem  bade  her  not  alarm  herself,  for  the  officer  was 
friendly  to  tiie  king.  Marie  Antoinette,  indeed,  had  a  won* 
derful  power,  by  her  gentleness  and  kindness,  in  softening 
down  these  guards.  One  of  the  officers  dared  to  speak 
rnaolently  to  her  in  her  own  apartment.  M.  Callot,  com- 
mandant of  the  battalion,  said  he  would  complain  to  M. 
La  Fayette,  and  have  him  broken.  The  queen  opposed  this, 
and  condescended  to  say  a  few  words  of  explanation  to  the 
man,  who  instantly  became  one  of  her  most  devoted 
partisans. 

^^Tbe  first  time  that  I  saw  her  majesty,"  contEQues 
madame  Campan,  '^  after  the  imfortmiate  Gata8fot>phe  of  the 
Yaremies  journey,  I  fouid  her  getting  oat  of  bed.  H& 
features  were  irait  very  much  altered ;  bat,  after  the  fnat 
kind  words  she  mttered  to  me,  she  took  off  her  cap,  and 
desired  me  to  QhuwifO  the  effect  wfaidi  grief  had  produeed 
upon  her  hair,  it  becaaae,  in  one  singk  night,  as  white  as 
that  of  a  woman  of  seventgr.  Her  majtatyehowed  me  a  zing 
she  had  jost  had  monated  for  the  prinecas  de  LambaUe ;  it 
oontained  a  lock  of  her  whitened  hair,  with  the  iaeoriptioii, 
'Biandmpar  k  fnofiboNr '— '  Bleadied  by  sorrow.' " 
I  B«aid«s  iMa  nnmaaly  and  indecent  wateh  over  the  king 
^^  ^men  idoringevay  hoorof  tiieir  ezieteMce,  the  asaoBBb^ 
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sent  three  deputies,  d'Andre,  Tronchet,  and  Duport,  to 
demand,  firom  both  king  and  queen,  declarations  regarding 
their  journey.  This  was  an  act  of  assumption  that  none  but 
a  monarch  like  Louis  would  have  submitted  to.  But  Bar- 
nave  was  consulted,  and  he  dictated  the  answer.  That  of 
the  king  was  as  follows :  "  I  see,  gentlemen,  by  the  object 
of  the  mission  given  to  you,  that  there  is  no  question  of  an 
examination ;  I  will,  therefore,  answer  the  inquiries  of  the 
I  shall  never  be  afraid  of  making  public  my 


should  have  been  better  able  to  oppose  every  kind  of  invaaon 
of  France,  had  a  disposition  been  shown  to  attempt  any. 
One  of  the  principal  motives  for  quitting  Paris  was  to  6«t  at 
rest  the  argument  of  my  non-freedom,  which  was  likely  to 
furnish  occasion  for  disturbances.  If  I  had  harboured  any 
intention  of  quitting  the  kingdom,  I  should  not  haye  pub- 
lished my  memorial  on  the  Very  day  of  my  departure:  I 
should  have  waited  till  I  was  beyond  the  frontiers.  But  I 
always  desired  to  return  to  Paris.     It  is  in  this  sense  tbi 
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conduct.  It  was  the  insults  and^  menaces  offered  to  my 
family  and  myself  on  the  18th  of  April  that  were  the  cause 
of  my  departure  from  Paris.  Several  publications  have 
endeavoured  to  provoke  acts  of  violence  against  my  person 
and  my  family.  I  deemed  that  there  .woukl  not  be 
safety,  nor  even  decency,  in  my  remaining  longer  in  this 
city ;  yet,  never  was  it  my  intention  to  leave  .the  kingdom. 
I  had  had  no  concert  on  this  subject,  either  with  foreign 
powers,  or  with  my  relatives,  or  with  any  of  the  French 
emigrants.  I  can  state,  in  proof  of  my  intentions,  that 
apartments  were  prepared  at  Montmedy  for  my  reception. 
I  had  selected  this  place  because,  being  fortified,  my  &mily  < 
would  be  safer  there ;  and  because,  being  near  the  frout^'^ 


the  last  sentence  of  my  memorial  must  be  taken,  where  it  - 
said,  '  Frenchmen,  and,  above  all,  Parisians,  what  pka^"^ 
shall  I  feel  in  finding  m3rBelf  again  in  the  midst  of  jou 
Louis  then  noticed,  in  oonfirmatioD,  that  be  ha^ 


with  him  only  three  thousand  louis  in  goV^ 


^dfiity-si 

thousand    bvres  in  assignats;    tJ^t  **"     ,  .  ,,  .^t^i^ 

XT-         ^^    V  J*-^t  was  advisable  to  tai 

gone  mto  another  country,  be^         -        ^  , .        ..    ,v 

dkrent  rontee,  and  tf-'  "'  ""^  t"^  ^  T^r 
France.  The  fiu^  "  *^  P«««P°^  **"«  ?'**'*"'  ^  , 
fordm  coB""^®  exidained  by  the  necearity  of  one  « 
^^^i;.OTincial  towns,  and  yet  that  the  offloe  fer  totef 
f^iSTgranted  no  paaeportg  for  the  .interior  <rf  the  kiog^ 
That  the  road  to  Frankfort,  mention«d  in  it  hfm  not  erf 
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taken.  All  these  reasona^  after  the  many  stat'ements  made 
by  Louis  at  different  times,  which  were  all  swept  away  by 
his  memorial,  oould  not  appear  very  convincing  to  the 
assembly,  and  then  he  came  upon  the  sore  question  of  the 
strong  protests  which  he  had  made  in  that  memorial. 
"  That  protest/'  he  said,  '^  does  not'  bear,  as  the  tenor  of  it 
attests,  upon  the  principles  of  tdie  constitution,  but  on  the 
little  liberty  that  I  appeared  to  enjoy,  and  on  the  circum- 
stance that,  as  the  decrees  had  not  been  laid  bef(»'e  me  en 
masse^  I  could  not  judge  of  the  constitution  as  a  whole. 
The  chief  reproach  in  the  memorial  relates  to  the  means  of 
administration  and  03Eecution.  I  have  ascertained  during 
my  journey  that  public  opinion  was  decidedly  in  feiyour  of 
the  constitution;  I  did  not  conceire  that  I  could  judge 
fully  of  this  public  opinion  in  Paris ;  but,  from  the  observa* 
dons  which  I  have  peraonally  made  during  my  journey,  I 
am  convinced  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  support  of  the 
constitution  to  gire  strength  to  the  powers  estabHshed  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  order.  As  soon  as  I  had  asoer- 
taincd  the  general  will  I  hesitated  not,  as  I  never  hare 
hesitated,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  everything  that  is  personal  to 
me.  The  happinenof  the  people  has  always  been  the  object 
of  my  wishoL  I  will  gladly  foiget  all  the  crosses  that  I  have 
expericBoed,  if  I  can  but  iniure  the  peace  and  felicity  of  the 
nation." 

The  declaifttion  of  the  qneen,  of  courae,  entered  into  no 
reasons  of  state.  H-er  raaaun  for  accompanying  the  king 
was  simply  her  duty,  which  she  had  always  shown ;  namely, 
that  she  would  not  quit  him.  In  all  the  rest,  she  supported 
the  assertions  of  the  king,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  and  even  added  that,  had  mdi  been  hk  wish,  she 
woidd  have  used  her  inftueBoe  to  dissuade  him.  She  made 
the  same  assertion  regarding  monsieur  and  madame.  She 
screened  madame  de  Tourzel  and  the  three  gardes-du-corpB, 
by  declaring  that  ttey  kaeir  nothing  whatever  of  their 
intentions,  or  the  object  of  the  journey. ..  The  gardes-da- 
corps  had  already,  by  order  of  t^e  assembly,  been  conVeyed 
from  the  Tuileries  to  a  common  prison. 

These  declarations  were  taken  on  the  27th  of  June,  and, 
on  the  30th,  the  assembly,  after  receiving  these  from  the 
commissioners,  and  leaving  them  for  the  present  mmatieed, 
decreed,  on  the  motion  of  Menou,  afterwards  distioguiahed 
as  a  general  in  Egypt,  that  the  white  flag  of  the  Bonrboas 
should  be  £br  ever  abolished,  and  the  tricolour  become  tiiat  of 
the  nation,  and  be  borne  by  every  regiment. 

This  being  done,  the  president  announced  the  leceipt  of 
two  letters  from  marshal  Bouill^,  kie  coBuaandaaxt  of  tdw 
forces  on  the  frontiers:  one  to  himself,  in  a  few  wor<fe, 
inclosing  another  to  the  assembly ;  but  he  observed  thjit  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very  insolent  letter.  The  assembly, 
however,  resolved  on  hearing  it.  In  iact,  BouiU^  tells  us,  in 
his  memoirs,  that  his  motive  in  writing  that  letter  was  to 
turn  the  rage  of  the  assembly  from  the  king  upon  hims^. 
lie  feared  for  the  king's  life,  and  determined  to  take  all  the 
blame  of  pUnning  the  attempt  at  escape  on  himsdf,  althoagh 
he  bad  really  opposed  the  pkln  which  Loins  adopted.  Be 
wished,  moreover,  to  impress  on  the  assembly,  that  Miy 
injury  done  to  the  king  would  be  avenged  by  all  Emrope. 
He  commenced  by  telling  them  that  he  ehuddered  to  tfasnk 
that  a  blind  destiny  had  put  the  king  and  queen  ttt  the 


mercy  of  a  people  whom  the  aaaambly  had  aude  at  o&ce 
ferocions  and  the  soocn  of  the  univeBie.    Se  deeUred  thai 
it  W9S  neesMary  fbr  all  partiflB  tint  tiw  ttaik  sliooid  be 
known,  and  thai,  he  was  bow  sawtei  to  wpaik  it,  though 
he  knew  they  would  not  listen  to  it: — ^Tht  king  ru 
become  the  pziaoner  of  his  peo]^    JbUaefaad  to  my  sore- 
reign,  though  detesting  adntnry  pmmc,.!  j^joa&ed  at  ^ 
frenzy  of  the  people.     I  fakmsA  year  jmmmiiapi ;  kt^  kt 
a  long  tune,  I  hoped  that,  in  the  sad,  the  wskad  voold  ba 
confounded,  and  iAtQ  aoaxchy  aeaeei ;  and  that  we  sW 
have  some  sect  of  govenuaent  that  mmaHi  be,  at  lesst^  fiQp> 
portable.    My  attaehment  to  my  kiag  and  oonai^  giTe  m 
strength  to  support  the  hnmiliation  of  aoaaBqwidmg  viti: 
you.:    But  then  I  saw  that  tiie-  spaat  af  Aaluai  ms  becomng 
dominant;   that  sonie  wiahed  for  a  mSk  na]  that^cais 
wirdied  ^r  a  lepuUio;  and  thai  *"^*Tp*  ihe  latter  la 
M.  La  FayeMe.    J«cdiin  ohtbe  men  uatihllnhfri  to  dstitij 
the  army  ;  the  popalaee  wen  lad  aa  hjvahal  aad  i]itrigD& 
The  king  was  without  power  aad  ^aitfuHt  nBpaat;  tkansj 
without  eMefii  and  witiioat  diaaipiiBW  ;  «adJ  Ihtn  pn^ 
to  the  king  and  queen  to  qoit  Paria,  ia^tfae  psmmm  tb&i 
this  might  opemte  a  use&il  change.    They  deG]iBed;.bat  tbe 
day  of  poniards  induced  me  to  aannv  ngr  ao&fiitetionit  ui 
after  the  18th  of  April,  when  thekaqnaaa-aot  empeniitted 
to  go  to  St.  Cloud,  I  WM  ftbletoiaana&hiBtafleetbeJieees- 
stty  of  going  to  Hontmedy,  wheiioahB«i«Qald  bedble  to  pKraT- 
on  the  fopeign  poweaas,  who  mre  manmmg^  to  aaspefid  tkir 
vengeance  against  Fnaee."    (At  thn  4acia»iBiii  tk  c^^ 
gauche  laughed  in  aflfocted  derision.)    Booiie  then  itated 
the  beneficial  changes  which  he  had  hoped  the  kingvonlil 
be  able  to  dEect  by  tiiis  tsbep ;  tiiat  tlie  people,  to  avert  u 
invasion,  would  dKMMe  a  new  aad  very  difoent  tsm^l^ 
by  whose  higher  aagacity  a  syBtem  of  wtional  fiherty  roul 
be  wrought  out  in  coiyiuiction  witk  the  kiag.    A^  Booiie 
then  concluded  thus  :— '<  Believe  ma,  all  the  priaoeB  of  tha 
universe  know  tiiat  they  axe  tibnatened  by  tbe  moosua 
you  have  genecated,    aad   the^  will  aeon  faSL  upoQ  e^ 
unhappy  country,-  for  I  cannot  piwranb  aqyadf  oaHing  it  stiil 
my  country.    I  know  our  foroaa.     £mi7  kiad  of  ^  ^ 
chimerical,  and  eoon  will  your   ehaatisanwt  serve  as  i 
memorable  enaaftle  to  pQHtuiiitiji.    it  is  in  tias  my  tbatt 
man  ought  ta  speak,  wiao,  all  alafi^  haai  ktd  pity forf'^ 
Do  not  aoooae  any  iiae  ef  a  pfet  ^j^imt  jaax  vakcd 
ooBstitation.    The  kia^  dad  not  dsaar  op  ifaaeadeisvfaia 
^rare  given ;  it  ms  I  alone  who  oadered  evaijBthiog;  i^  ^ 
against  me  alone  that  you  oughit  to  ahatpen  year  S»&S^ 
and  prepare  yonr  poiieBS.    You  wai^nanrar  fv  the  Ii&  "^ 
the  kag  and  i|aeen  to  aU  the^  ka^gB  af  £«Npe.   U  5: 
tooeh  a  hair  ef  iheur  heasb,  oae  stsae  mil  aet  be  Wi  <^^ 
another mPaiia.     ( At  ihifl,  yells  of  kngbker  aroae.)   I^^ 
the  reads ;  I  viH  guMte  the  foneisn  anaieB.    This  Vv>J 
hhtLta^  faremaer  of  the  mMiTfertooa  «f  the  asrereigsi  i 
Eorope ;  they  will  wacn  yea,  in  a  aaone  ftinpharir  mas^'; 
of  the  war  laduoh  you  wall  have  to  ter.     Ajdien  I  mes^eoi^ 
This  letter  was  tnated  by  tin  aMaafaly  with  affec'c- 
oontea^.    Thay  paaaid  to  the  ocder  of  the  diqr;  ^^^^- 
soon  shoved  bow  deeply  th^  £iit  Ms  stingiag  zeioAr^ '^ 
settii^  a  piiae  upon  his  head.  •  Bnt  he  was  safe  ^^"^^ 
their  power,  aad  Us  generoos  letter  was  read  in  ^^ 
qoarter  of  £an^.    Had  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  b^> 
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really  as  eanmil  m  bahalf  o£  the  king>  of  Entnoe,  and  bad 
immediately  marofaed  into  the  coontey^  thegr  xx>ald  acarcely 
havefiliittedofiiiakiiigtfaaiBaelfetmaBtasaQfFaik^  bat  they 
might  have  preeipiteted  the  deaUieof  the  king  and  queen. 
Bat,  in  troth,  ihd  kinge  of  Euxope  wece  ia  no  aoch 
chiyabt>tu  meed;  they,  were  thinking  moro  of  thor  own 
InteraBte,  and  aotaafly^  some  of  them,  planning  the  mo^ 
diflgraoefol  zobbeneeof  their  neighbottZB.  Spain,  seeing  no 
sign  of  ooalitton  aanoagpt  the  northern  eoveEeigne,  ez|)raHed 
its  friendly  diepoBitkin  tenraids  the  French  goTenunent, 
and  prevented  an  aMaoapt  on  its  aouthem  pDOfrinoee,  in 
which  the  knighte  -ofi  Malta  nwe  to  aanst  irith  two  frigates. 
The  insnigente  «t  Bvuawk  and  CSobtontz  ireire  in  a  stftte  of 
agitaition,  deehinng  tibat  numaievr,  who  had  now  joii^ 
them,  was  the  legevt'of  the  kingdom,  seeing  that  the  king 
was  a  prisoner,  and  had  no  wtiLof  his  owol  The  poor  king 
was  oompeUed  by  tiie-  aaembly  to  write  to  them,  disavow- 
ing these  prooeecynga.  As  to  the  powers  in  general,' Pitt 
made  pretenoes  of  gteaii'  ^vopathy, .  but  did  nothing; 
Leopoki  of  Ansttiay  who  had  the  most  oiiectinteieat  in  the 
rescue  of  hii  siater  and'hee  funily,  was,  notwithstanding  his 
recent  dechoaiions,  desirous  rather  of  peace,  and  by  no 
means  pleased  wi&  tlia  emigrants.  A  dedaration  of  ailied 
sorereigns  wias,  indeed,  made  at  Fihuts,  that  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  andBiissia,  wonid advance  to  tibe  sescoeof  JLiOuis 
XVI. ;  but  the  more  immediate  object  of  the  agreement 
made  tfaecet  w«s,  the  dismembeRnent  of  Poland,  which  was 
detNtnined  in  leerat  artieLm.  Austria,  in  fact,  had  to 
purchase  the  aaristanoe  of  PnisBia  against  France,  by  offer- 
ing it  a  share  in  this  national  phmder ;  and  this  scheme 
soon  assumed  a  more  lively  interest  with  these  northern 
vultures  than  the  ostensible  one  of  aiding  the  auffering 
family  of  Fnmce. 

But  whilst?  the  sovereigiis  were  lakewarm,  the  democrats 
in  Paris,  and,  through  them,  all  over  France,  were  active. 
The  question  was  no  longer  blinksd  in  the  dubs  that  there 
should  be  no  king ;  that  Loda  had  fcvfeited  his  throne  by 
his  flight ;  and  that  a  republic  was  the  only  rational  form  of 
government  for  4ree  men.  In  the  journals,  too,  the  jacobins 
not  only  advoented  this^  step,  but  heaped  the  most  un- 
measfured  contempt  and  ridicule  on  the  king  and  hatred  on 
the  queen.  Caadlle  Deanoulins  styled  Louis  the  downed 
Sancho,  who  was  always  thinking  of  his  stomach,  and  at 
Tarennes  lost  tiie  time  in  which  he  might  have  escaped  by 
staying  to  eat  pig\!  peMitoea  Fr^ron  declared  that  the 
king  called  for  wine  before  entering  Paris  at  Pantin,  and 
entered  his  capital  dead  drunk.  He-  described  t^Q  queen  as 
with  eyes  blood-shot  with  dust  and  anger,  and  looking  like 
a  fiiry  that  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  Frenchmen.  The 
description  of  Louis  by  WOberforce,  that  he  looked  a 
strange  animal  of  the  hog  kind,  and  that  it  was  worth 
going  a  hundred  miles  to  see  him,  espeeially  when  boar- 
hunting,  was  nothing  to  the  portraitures  of  him  by  these 
rabid  repuUicans.  Brissot  proposed  several  pbns  for  the 
crisis  to  the  consideratioB  oi  Frenchmen:  to  abolish 
monarchy  at  once,  and  adopt  1^  repobhcan  form ;  to  put 
the  question  of  king  or  no  king  to  the  nation  at  large;  or 
to  leave  him  as  a  haradeM  thing  on  the  throne,  .and  have,  a 
regent.  No  sooner  was  a  regeii<^  named^  than  the  duket  of 
Orleans  was  suggested  by  some  partiss ;  bu:t  Orleans  mad« 


haste  to  declare  that  he  i¥ould  not  accept  any  office ;  he* 
would  remain  a  simple  citizen.  Orleans  bad  seen  that  it 
was  no  desirable  thing  to  be  the  chief  offica:  of  a  nation  of 
wolves ;  and  he  had  learned,  too,  the  very  little  wdght  that 
his  name  carried  with  it. 

The  CorddlierB  club  sent  a  deputation  to  the  jacobin  club 
to  propose  a  sepubHc,  and  it  was  warmly  received  by  many ; 
but  the  wily  Bobespierre  affected  at  this  moment  to  demiir 
as  to  a  republic,  though  he  was  secretly  bent  on  its  accom- 
plishment. When  somie  of  the  republican  party  of  the* 
Boilands  spoke  of  the  republic  now  being  certain  on  the 
day  of  the  king's  flight,  Bobespierre  said,  with  a  laugh,  "  A 
republic!  what  ia  that?"  But  whilst  this  sanguinary 
hypocrite  was  pretending  moderation,  hk  supporters  were 
marching,  in  open  day,  towards  the  object  that  his  soul 
longed  isr,  Prouet,  the  postmaster,  was  £§ted  throughout 
Paris  aa  the  saviour  of  France,  And  was  carried  nightly  from 
club  to  dub  to  relate  the  story  of  the  king^s  capture  as  he 
had  told  it  to  the  assembly.  The  jacobin  club,  of  MarBeilles, 
also  sent  up  a  flery  address  to  the  mother  society,  plainly 
declaring  that  the  time  was  come  to  abandon  tho  farce  of 
royalty,  and  reooounending  the  safety  of  Bobe&pierre  and 
Danton  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  state.  As  for 
Bobespiacre,  they  said,  *^  He  is  the  vigilant  sentinel,  whom 
nothing  can  take  by  surprise ;  he  is  the  only  emulator  of  the 
Boman  Fabridus,  whoae  virtues  the  despot  Pyrrhus  lauded 
in  these  celebrated  words,  ^  It  is  easier  to  turn  the  sun  from 
his  course  than  to  turn  Fabricius  from  the  paths  of  honour.* " 

fiifpi^r  language  name  up  from  most  of  the  jacobin  clubs 
of  France,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  June  the 
parent  aocisty  held  a  great  debate  on  the  best  mode  of 
treating  the  king»  In  this  debate  the  co-editor  of  Brissot, 
a  young  man  named  Girey-Dupre,  made  a  long  and  violent 
speech,  dedaring  that  the  word  of  the  king  was  not  to  be 
trusted;  that  he  had  perjured  himself  to  the  nation,  and 
that  the  nation  ought  to  punish  a  perjured  king.  Others, 
amongst  whom  was  Anthoine,  advocated  the  shutting  up 
the  kiiog  and  queen  for  life,  and  appointing  a  regent ;  but, 
besides  some  violent  denunciations  of  La  Fayette,  BaiUy, 
Barnave,.  and  the  Lameths,  no  conclusion  was  arrived  at. 

Two  days,  later,  the  coU'^droUf  or  moderate  party  in  the 
assembly,  presented  a  protest  agaix^t  the  usurpations  of  that 
body,  signed  by  two  hundred  and  seventy  nam^,  pro- 
minent amongst  which  were  those  of  Maury,  Molouet, 
Bonnay,  cardinal  la  Bochefouoault,  &c  This  pro  tost  declared 
that  the  assembly  had  f  ordbly  invaded  all  th^  riglits  of  the 
Iripg  as  secured  to  hix"  by  the  constitution ;  that  they  had 
imprisoned  his  pexson,  placed  him  under  continual  insults  in 
his  own  palace,  deprived  him  of  the  education  of  his  own 
son ;  that  th^  had  seized  the  great  seal,  anl  given  authority 
to  their  decrees  without  any  sanction  from  the  king,  which 
was  the  annihilation  of  the  constitution.  Such  bjing  the 
case,  the  signers  of  it  declared  that  they  would  take  no 
further  part  in  this  usurping  assembly,  except  to  defend  the 
kii^  and  his  family.  The  reading  of  thid  protest  was 
interrupted  by  a  terrible  clamour,  and  the  president 
aoyourned  the  house,  but  the  supporters  of  the  protest 
pubhahed  and  drculated  it  through  the  country.  Ihe 
oi4y  effeot,  however,  was  to  strengthen  the  jacobin  party, 
which  w^t  all  the  more  boldly  to  pass  their  own  moasiu^, 
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because  the  refusal  to  vote  by  the  moderates  left  eyerjthing 
in  their  hands. 

At  the  same  time,  publications  openly  advocating  the 
deposition  of  the  king  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic 
appeared.  Antoine  L^on  Saint- Just,  a  youug  man  destined 
to  a  sanguinary  renown,  put  forth  an  essay  on  this  subject ; 
and  a  still  more  remarkable  docimient,  in  the  form  of  a 
proclamation  to  the  French  nation,  subscribed  by  Achille 
Duchatelet,  who  had  served  in  America  under  La  Fayette. 
This  was  a  call  to  the  French  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  the 
king  having  abandoned  his  post  to  set  him  aside  and  erect  a 
repubtic.  This  was  placarded  all  over  Paris.  The  members 
of  the  assembly  favourable  to  royalty  were  incensed. 
Malouet  and  Cazales  demanded  that  Duchatelet  should  be 
prosecuted ;  but  the  assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day, 
leaving  the  public  to  think  as  it  pleased  on  the  subject.  The 
document  was  not  the  composition  of  Duchatelet  but  of 
Thomas  Paine,  who  was  now  extremely  active  at  the  dubs, 
endeavouring  to  introduce  a  republic  here,  as  he  imagined  he 
had  done  in  America.  Paine  spoke  repeatedly  on  this  head  in 
the  jacobin  club.  He  declared  that  the  French  had,  in  reality, 
made  a  republic,  but  had  not  had  the  courage  to  cut  away 
from  it  the  absurd  anomaly  of  a  king.  Paine,  on  account 
of  his  *^  Rights  of  Man,"  and  his  share  in  the  American 
revolution,  had  a  great  reputation  with  the  republicans  of 
Paris,  and  his  ideas  flew  abroad  with  great  effect.  He  tried 
to  bring  La  Fayette,  Sieyes,  and  others  of  the  leading 
revolutionists  to  his  views ;  but  both  Sieyes  and  La  Fayette 
replied  that  it  was  not  yet  time.  He  made,  however,  a 
decided  convert  of  Gondorcet,  at  whose  house  he  was  a 
frequent  guest.  The  marqids  de  Gondorcet  was  a  distin- 
guished mathematician.  He  was  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  Dauphiny,  but  was  bom  at  Ribemont,  in  Picardy, 
in  1748,  and  consequently  was  now  &rty-eight.  When 
only  twenty -two  years  of  age,  he  had  distinguished  himsel^ 
by  a  work  on  "Integral  Calculations;"  and  during  the  next 
four  years  by  his  ^^  Problem  of  the  Three  Bodies,^*  and  his 
"  Analytical  Essays."  In  1769  he  waa  elected  member  of 
the  academy,  and  in  1773  its  secretary.  Having  now 
adopted  these  republican  ideas,  he  became  as  noted  for  the 
fervour  of  his  political  opinions  as  he  already  was  for 
science.  His  house  became  the  centre  of  union  for  men  of 
like  opinions.  The  question  of  a  republic  was  continually 
discussed  by  Gondorcet,  Petion,  Glavi^re,  Buzot,  and  others, 
who  met  in  private  committees.  They  declared  that  the 
king  had  lost  for  ever  the  public  confidence ;  that  the  nation 
could  never  forget  his  flight  after  his  repeated  assurances  of 
voluntary  approval  of  the  revolution ;  and  the  king  him- 
self could  never  forget  that  he  had  been  brought  back  by 
force,  and  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  assembly.  That 
the  elements  of  the  monarchy  were  destroyed  in  this  one 
man,  and  that  there  could  be  no  restoration  of  it.  Gon- 
dorcet argued,  that  to  aUow  the  transition  from  monarchy 
to  a  republic  to  be  made  by  the  people  rising  against  the 
court,  would  be  a  bloody  and  terrible  affair;  but  thst  the 
assembly,  having  now  all  power  in  their  hftTM^B^  had  only  to 
decree  the  republic,  and  it  would  be  done  and  accepted  in 
peace.  Sieyes,  on  the  other  hand,  though  no  man  had  d<me 
more  to  curb  the  power  of  the  crown,  was  for  praerving  tlie 
crown.  HehadaUvelyappg^cnaottgfttodwgerofytttii^ 


down  one  tolerable  king^  and  jetting  up  a  miUion  <^  mtokr- 
able  masters  in  a  republic.^  He  declared  that,  in  his  opiiuciL 
the  best  social  r^;imen  was  that  in  which  not  one— not  m-. 
men  alone — but  in  which  all  men  tranquilly  enjoyed  tb; 
greatest  latitude  of  possiUe  liberty ;  at  the  suod  tiae,  \r. 
demanded  to  have  the  state  and  cumfarousofies  taken  tva' 
from  monarchy,  and  that  it  should  be  dtprived  of  the  poi c: 
of  corrupting  and  conspiring.  Paine  asaailed  hun  in  Biaot : 
journal,  and  Si^yea  replied  through  the  Monitor;  k 
Gondorcet,  who  had  been  formerly  a  oontributor  to  k 
Encydopedky  now,  in  conjunction  with  Claviere,  Bm^, 
and  others,  established  a  periodical,  with  the  pliin  titl«.: 
the  Republican^  to  disseminate  their  ideas,  and  the  aftt* 
w^rds  celebrated  Madame  Roland  was  a  zealoos  writabi: 

But  Brissot,  both  in  the  jacobin  club  and  in  his  johiu 
made  the  most  uncompromising  onslaught  on  royaltj.iir 
Marat,  at  this  juncture,  waa  ill  at  Yincennes.  BrisNt  lii:- 
culed  monarchy  by  stating  that  the  ancient  Egyptiua,  i 
render  it  as  innocuous  aa  possible,  put  a  stone  bkikopi. 
the  throne,  and  that  the  Sheiks  put.  on  theirs  a  Eono  aad 
sword.  "  If,"  said  Brissot,  ^^  this  stone  king  and  this  Kff£ 
are  incapable  of  punishment,  tb^  are  also  iacaptbe  c 
offence.  They  cannot  conspire  against  the  natioD.  Oi 
declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  demands  that  all  dii&i: 
shall  be  equal  before  the  law.  Now  this  equahtj  ombs  'i 
moment  that  one  man  is  placed  above  the  law,  and  everyaiti^ 
of  that  declaration  of  rights  will  b^gin  to  lose  itsibneuc 
very  moment  people  have  the  audacity  to  tramplo  one  of  tk 
under  foot."  He  dedared  that  he  could  see  in  a  wrenf- 
nothing  but  a  god,  and  in  the  pretended  dtiiens  Ints  « 
serfs.  As  to  external  dangers,  he  could  see  none;  tL. 
Americans,  he.  said,  though,  a  handful  of  people.  I»^ 
liberated  themaelveB,  beating  off  above  thirty  thoasx 
English.  Of  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch  engt^ 
in  the  same  contest  against  Great  Britain,  he  tool  do  n^ 
As  for  the  continental  kings,  they  had  only  to  ktd  tbs: 
oppressed  and  degraded  subjects  against  France,  aftd  ^ 
glorious  principles  woukl  cause  them  .all  to  rerolt  agiub' 
their  despots,  and  to  carry  back  liberty  to  their  dilas- 
countries,  as  France  had  brought  it  from  America. 

With  respect  to  England,  Pitt  aaw  too  w^  that  a  «^ 
with  France  would  complete  the  ruin  of  tiuit  coofio? 
already  impending  from  its  enonnooa  debt,  and  to  ^ 
impossibility  of  six  thousand  English  retaining  tf tfi7 
millions  of  Indians  in  slavery.  Holland  and  Prttflsa.  •■ 
contended,  were  equally  incapable  of  carrying  on  a  n' 
and  as  for  ^e  emperor  Leopold,  be  had  enough  onhisbi^i^ 
to  keep  the  fermenting  and  diaootdant  pcovinces  d  ^ 
empire  together.  The  Hungarians  and  Italians  he  rep 
sented  to  be  ina  state  ripe  for  insurreolitm;  and  Pobndvt^ 
on  the  eve  of  a  revolution.  In  short,  thae  w»  "o*^ 
neither  from  individual  states  nor  fiom  Europe  comtowi 

On  the  16th  of  July  the  oomnaitteai  of  caDBtitBtiOB»=^ 
research  made  their  report  on  the  king*s  flight  to  ^'^^^ 
They  declared  that,  if  there  was  any  crime  commitw''; 
was  not  against  the  constitution,  for  ibe  king  had  not  p^ 
begrond  the  fitontiera,  or  emptoyed  foreign  troopa.  H  ^ 
waa  any  personal  offence,  the  person  of  the  king  ««^ 
violaUe,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  pmmW.  ^^ 
gutcry  ar«M  J^gwnst  the  doctrine  of  inviolattiity.  ^-  * 
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deckned  that  with  their  inviolability  they  would  make  Neroe 
and  CaligulaB ;  and  he  repeatedly  called  the  king  a  crowned 
brigand,  muoh  to  the  delight  of  the  galleries.    Bobedpierre 
declared  the  king  to  be  as  much  subject  to  the  laws  as  any 
other  man ;  that,  if  he  xommitted  a  violent  offence  against 
any  citUEen,  tiiat  citizen  could  avenge  it,  in  spite  of  this  fabled 
inviolability.     "  TLe  king,  you  say,  is  inviolable,"  he  went 
on ;  "1  say  the  people  too  are  inviolable.    The  king  is  onty 
inviolable  hy  fiction ;  the  people  are  inviolable  by  the  sacred 
right  of  nature!"  and  he  demanded  that  the  question  should 
be  put  to  the  people  at  large,  in  their  several  departments. 
The  conunittees  had  suggested  that  the  governess,  madamp 
do  Tourzel,  Bouille,  and  the  three  gardes-du-corps  were 
guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  nation,  by  endeavouring  to 
carry  the  king   off,  but   Robespierre  very  properly  ridi- 
culed this  oonclosion.     He  decUred  that  all  were  alike 
guilty,  or  all  innocent,  and  that  it  would  be  mean  and 
cowardly  te  let  the  duaf  individual  escape,  and  punish  the 
subordinates.      Gooptl  de  Prefeki  replied  to  Robespierre, 
and  made  a  fierce  attacsk  on  the  dubs,  and  about  twenty 
individualfl)  who,  he  said,  governed  those  riotous  bodies, 
meaning  RobespieiTe,   Maocat,  Danton,   Biiasot,  and  their 
confreres.     He  waa  extremdy  severe  on  Condorcet  and 
l^risdot ;  aoid  he  was  fioillowed  by  the  abbe  Gregoire,  who 
declared  that  the  king  had  forfeited  his  throne,  and  that  it 
was  a  saored  duty  to  hring  him  to  pnniehment.    Salles, 
Barnave,  and  DnfoH  defended  the  monarohy.    Theiy  de- 
clared that  a  reptdilie  mi^t  suit  a    new    country  like 
America,  butoould  never  mi  an  old  and  wealthy  one  like 
France.    Shdles,  to  isake  a  show  of  binding  the  king,  pro- 
posed three  TCsoloiaoBa;  wiiich  Baraave  supported.    These 
were,  that  if,  when  the  oeiiaiatation  was  finished,  and  the 
king  had  aiwom  to  the  totality  of  it,  he  should  retract,  this 
shoidd  be  hekl  te  anooBt  to   abdicati(».     If  he  should 
ever  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  the  nation, 
or  instruct  any  of  his  genends  to  do  so,  or  fail  in  doing  his 
u  I  most  t9  pvevent  suc^  a  scheme,  that  should  be  held  as 
Lkbdication;  and,  having  onee  abdicated  by  these  or  any 
iiieans^  the  king  BbenaUd  become  an  ordinary  citiaen,  and  be 
uineuable  to  aB  forme  of  law  Hat  any  ofi^ces  committed  by 
iiiui  after  abdieatioA.    After  a  violeiit  debate,  these  resolu- 
tions wrere  earned,  h«rt  00  msdi  te  the  indignation  of  the 
uioh  and  their  jaoobia  leaden,  ik&t  there  wm  immediaitely 
a  determined  oppQiitioa  to  theoa  out  ef  doors. 

The  resohitioMs  paved  on  the  evening -of  the  16th  of  Jidy. 
Thxit  very  n|ght  the  jaeohia  Mb  iuxk  up  the  subject,  and 
Brifjsot  pmdaeed  a  petiti»a  dnoaBJi^g  the  abolitioai  of 
royalty.  Boksipierre  ikem^  it  waa  t«#  mkxb,  and  that  the 
X>eution  snghbheiaaAathefeeteBitler  sane  aaogfiinaiy  attack 
ou  tlie  peoiiek  Apetiitiaki  weaaibo  peepweA  at  Utt  cordeliers 
club  the  BHfc  diqr^  ^ttwhsr,  «Bd  tl»  wafli  <£  Paris  were 
placarded  wJi^aaal  to  «ign  it  thenfl«itr<i«y  in  the  Champ- 
ac-AIors  on  the  w«ad«i  attw  of  tiie  ODMfttry.  Ilnlber  the 
ucxc  noorniag^  8imfc(|',  the  tTth,  sA  Paiia  anned  ta  he 
[XAOving^,  and  asMrngst  tkni  -waa  a  paitj  bow  pnAogSkf 
I'lbiiig  into  farm  and  importance,  aflerimrift^  oaQad  Hie 
Uirunde,  of  which  M.  Roaand  aad  hia^vi^w^ae  1^  hnaiflj 
xiad  Brisaoi,  Ccmdorcit,  and  Vergniaud  were  the  chifef 
i.|^Itaton ;  Condoreici  writiag  and  speiddng  iti  ito  favour, 
:c.ud  Yer^'uiaud  being  itemoet  doq^uent  spoaker.  ThLi  party, 


of  which  and  its  cJiie/s  we  shall  soon  speak  more  particularly, 
were  amongst  the  mOst  eager  spectators  and  most  prompt 
signers  of  the  petition  on  this  eventful  day.  At  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  and  before  the  arrival  of  any  petition, 
a  number  of  people  had  ascended  the  platform  on  which  the 
altar  stood,  and  were  walking  about.  Suddenly  some  one 
felt  himself  pricked  under  the  sole  of  his  foot.  There  was 
an  outcry,  an  astonishment^  a  search,  and  behold,  a  giiulet- 
hole  in  the  boards  I  An  alarm  of  some  plot  to  blow  up  the 
whole  of  the  spectators  was  given ;  the  boards  were  torn  up, 
and  beneath  were  discovered  two  men  concealed  there. 
They  were  dragged  forth,  and  were  discovered  to  be  an 
invahd  with  a  wooden  leg  and  a  journeyman  hair-dreBser. 
They  had  provisions  with  them  in  their  concealment  suffi- 
cient for  the  day ;  and  being  demanded  why  they  had  crept 
in  there,  they  laughed,  and  replied,  only  to  have  a  look  at 
the  ladiee^  legs  1  This  was  probably  the  real  and  base 
purpose  of  the  fellows — ^for  they  had  no  combustibles  or  any 
means  of  annoyance  more  formidable  than  their  eyes  aud 
their  ^mlet ;  but  they  were  not  believed,  and  they  were 
BpgodUy  hanged  at  a  lanterne  near,  their  heads  were  cut 
aSy  stuck  on  poles,  and  paraded  through  the  streets. 

At  the  rumour  of  this  alleged  conspiracy,  and  the  tumult 
in  conaequence  of  it,  La  Fayette  advanced  to  the  spot  with 
his  national  guarda,  and  some  pieces  of  artillery  \  but,  a^  all 
was  found  quiet,  he  mardked  back  again.  Both  the  jacobin 
and  the  oordelien  clubs,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the 
aoldien,  and  at  the  many  wild  mmouifi  of  a  plot,  and  an 
intention  to  maaanare  the  spectators,  kept  away  with  their 
petitionB,  and  the  people,  tired  of  waiting,  drew  up  a 
petitioa  tfaemaelveB,  declaring  that  the  king  had  committed 
a  monatrcms  crime,  that  the  assembly  was  near  its  close, 
and  it  ought  to  seoure  the  ooaetitution  before  retiring,  by 
sbohshing  royalty.  This  petition  has  been  preserved  in  the 
municipal  azchivea  of  Paris,  and  the  paper,  the  signatures, 
and -die  orthography^  preaent  a  curious  specimen  of  the  popular 
want  of  education,  and  they  record  the  names  of  some  of  the 
most  bloedy  men  of  the  reign  of  teiror.  The  siguiug  cou- 
tinued  tifi  five  o'cbok  in  the  evei«tr:>!,  and  numerous  messagi^^ 
had  abeady  arrived  at  the  H/)tel  de  VIQe,  saying  that  tlijre 
was  nmch  exoitameat  in  conaequenoe  of  the  carryingabout  the 
heads  of  the  two  murdeored  men ;  that  the  mob  had  insulted 
the  national  gvards,  and  that  there  was  daqgsr  of  riot. 
The  buBUton  of  this  gathering  being  in  d^&iokoe  of  the 
national  maimiililjr,  Itot  body  had  charged  mayor  BaiDy  to 
see  thaft  xh»  disturbance  took  pku>e,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
disperse  the  crowd.  Aooordingjy^  a  comsmifiieiier  was 
dispatdied  to  ord«:  the  throng  to  dlspeaae,  but  they 
refiued.  The  red  flag  was  Iteii  hong  ont  of  tlie  windows  of 
the  Hdtel  de  ViHe,  as  like  aign  at  aaartial  law,  and  mayor 
Bailly,  «fter  six  oHAoek^  marched  to  the  Champ  de  Mars 
with  a  stsoaig  detaehmeDt  of  the  xudaonal  gu^ds,  a  body 
of  eavaky ,  limpe  cannaB,  aad  i^n  red  fla^  dii^layed.  No 
fiooaer  did  the  aaab  aee  tiiem  tlwa  tfaey  aho&ted,  *^  Down 
wMl  lAie  xed  fli«!  Don  wa&  ibam  bayonets!''  The 
entasiee  to  the  Chaaaj^  de  Mais  was  barricaded,  aod  the 
pei^  h^iasi  te  peH  taie  aoHiers  with  stones.  La  Fayette 
broke  down  the  barricadjs,  and  marched  steadily  forwards 
towards  the  ahar,  commanding  the  people  to  disperse  ;  but 
tboy  only  assailed  the  soldiers  the  more  actively  for  thci.' 
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forbearance.  La  Fayette  then  ordered  the  national  guards  to 
fire  into  the  air,  which  for  a  moment  dispersed  the  crowd, 
but  the  most  part  of  it  came  again,  perceiving  no  mischief 
done,  and  attacked  the  soldiers  with  such  fury,  firing  several 
balls  near  La  Fayette^  that  he  at  length  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  fire  with  ball.  A  number  of  people  were  killed,  a  great 
many  more  wounded ;  the  accounts  are  so  variouB  that  no 
particular  account  can  be  relied  on.  Report  made  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  some  hundreds,  then  flome 
thousands,  but  the  real  amount  would  appear  to  fasve  been 
somewhere  about  thirty.  A  number  of  others  woe  aeizBd, 
and  by  ten  o'clock  all  was  quiet,  and  Bailly  and  La  Fayette 
returned  to  tihe  Hotel  de  Yille. 

For  a  moment  thk  severity  had  the  effect  of  cowing  the 
people.      The  noisiest  demagogues,    Marat,    Robespierre, 
Brissot,  the  Rolands,  &c.,  fled  in  consternation  into  the 
country,   ch:  concealed  themselves  in  obscure  nooks;  but 
very  soon  they  ventured  out  again,  and  filled  Pans  with 
terrible  outcries  of  the  sanguinary  plots  that  had  been  laid 
for  the  people,  and  boldly  charged  these  and  the  massacre 
of  the  cilisens  on  Bailly  and  La  Fayette.     It  was  clear  that 
there  was  an  end  to  their  popularity  with  the  mob,  and  that 
the  jacobin  orators  and  journalists  would  never  rest  till  they 
had  spilled  their  blood,  or  made  them  fly  to  save  it.    The 
days  were  over  when  La  Fayette  talked  of  the  divine  right 
of  insurrection ;  it  had  long  ago  anumed  an  aspect  which 
had  nothing  divine  in  it,  but  menaces  of  blood  and  anarchy. 
The  next  morning  Bailly  and  the  municipal  body  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  assembly  to  present  a  report  of  Use  pro- 
ceediDgs  of  the  day  before.    The  asMmbly  expressed  its  full 
approval,  and  Bamave  decLured  that  it  was  time  to  defend 
the  monarchy,  and  to  hunt  out  and  bzing  to  jnidoe  the 
instigators  of  these  unconatitutional  proceedings,  and  eooqpel 
obedknoe  to  the  laws.    The  assembly  paased  aerecal  rery 
stringent  decrees  against  all  instigations  to  breach  of  the 
law,  whether  by  pilacards,  handbills,  journals,  or  speeches. 
Fetioo  opposed  these  decrees,  as  destructive  of  the  liberty  of 
the  pn^;    but  some  were  earried  out  hostile  to  Msjrat, 
Danton^  Lados,  Brissot^  &a     The  cot^  gauche  appeared 
silent  and  intimidaied,  and,  bad  the  assembly  now  had  ihe 
courage  and  perseverance  to  tarmk  and  oapttally  punish  Hie 
authoBS  of  inoessant   stimulus   td  murder   and  Mardiy, 
torrents  of  blood  vof^t  have  been  spared.    For  a  time,  the 
asaembif  showed  much  spirit.    It  seised  the  types  of  most 
of  the  joiimak,  though  those  of  firissot  escaped.    It  arrested 
a  number  of  fiery  de*nagogues,  but  the  Met  agiMors 
had  escaped*     The  assembly  aod  municipality  now  tamed 
the  press  i^galnst  its  own  cliampioiis«   and  tiurough  ihe 
columns  of  Le  Chant  du  Coq,  or  ^  Crowing  of  the  Cock," 
a  journal  which  they  set  up,  they  deoooneed  the  auffcon  of 
anarchy,  and  publiahdd  many  infiuBoai  detdls  of  thor  Hres. 
This  jffodttced  a  very  yell  of  ttaj  from  ikne  eoaeealed 
jacobins.    BrMut  exclaimed,  in  his  jomia],  "  Pctriols  t  a 
frightful  consphracy  k  a-foot  against  a&  wbo  ha^ie  devebped 
auy  euiergy  in  defence  of  liie  people;  trho  have  nnnaaked 
the  traitors  and  enemies  of  the  eonstatntion.    Their  rain  is 
sworn:  gold  Is  flowing  in  tortents  to  pay  the  infamans 
libellers  of  the  friends  of  their  eouniry.^    Marat  energed 
from  his  hidiog-ptaoe  to  send  forth  hk  paper ;  Fr^on,  his 
Qrqleur;  Labinette,  his  DtviVs  Journal;  in  which  they 


charged  Bailly  and  La  Fayette  with  being  allied  ^v.k 
the  assembly  to  destroy  the  Hfoarty  ef  the  people,  a^d 
with  having  attacked  and  shot  them  down  in  ti£  Champ  ie 
Mars,  when  peaceably  petitioning  the  assemUf.  Camilje 
DesmouMns  also,  from  his  hiding-plaoe,  made  the  mo&t 
atrodouB  charges  against  Bailly  and  La  Ei^ette.  He 
declared  that  they  had  got  up  the  pbt  at  the  Champ  dt 
MavB  to  massaore  the  people,  and  that  the  number  th^  bad 
killed  wss  four  hundred;  that  there  had  been  no  fiiiitg^: 
La  Fayette,  but  thai  he  had  set  one  of  his  own  mea  to£r> 
at  him,  without  a  ball,  for  a  pretext  to  batcher  the  people. 
and  that  he  and  Bailly  had  delayed  the  masflacre  till  kte  ia 
the  eveoing,  in  the  hope  that  the  dubs  would  be  tba^;, 
signing,  so  that  he  nught  dispe;fcch  them  altogether  \  he  Ul 
penetrated  the  league  of  Bamave  wztii  the  court,  sod  pro- 
tested that  he  and  the  Lameths  were  bribed  to  KStoie  tk 
ancient  despotism. 

A  great  schism  took  place  in  the  jacobin  club,  iaoHi- 
sequence  of  the  violence  of  the  membens.  Xumhen  of  tl 
more  moderate  quitted  the  dub  and  joined  the  Fsoillaa.- 
The  assembly  particularly  £&vouiad  this  gomg  over  to  tl.. 
FeuiUants ;  it  circulated  an  address  throughout  the  cuuui: 
recommending  all  the  affiliated  eofiieties  in  the  prwincA;^ 
acknowledge  the  Feuillant  dub  as  tihor  head;  sinltL: 
succeeded  to  a  certain  extent.  But  Bobespiene  resi  n 
addresB  at  the  jacobin  dub,  in  whidi  he  warned  tliu> 
societies  against  the  Feuillants,  as  enemies  of  the  lihoriks  ^i 
the  people,  and  reminded  them  that  Ukd  days  of  iha  um^'} 
were  numbered,  and  that  trae  jaoobina  would  suooeed  te 
and  perhaps  modify  the  coostitntion.  Hie  eonseqaeooe  v^ 
that  the  affiliated  societies  again  mlfied  round  themotli  •' 
sodety,  and  the  jacobins  recovered,  in  n  great  mestore,  L 
power  and  bokbess  that  ihey  had  lost.  The  headb  of  li 
popuhir  hydra  had  escaped,  and  the  memben  of  theaBsealK; 
and  of  the  munic^Mdity  were  soon  to  fed  their  veoge^'- 
The  assembly  had,  indeed,  jnst  perionned  a  piece  of  hh.'' 
ptonons  mummery,  the  apotheoskof  Yoltain,  which  teD(W 
wonderfully  to  inoeease  the  inilnenoe  oi  the  jaoobinBasdct' 
the  mob.  They  had  decreed  that  the  bones  of  the  Im^ 
poet  should  be  brought  from  the  abbej  of  SoeDieDO,  afid 
carried  in  state  to  the  FanthiSoa.  In  Yoltaixe's  UM&o  i: 
was  boasted  that  he  had  buried  tiie  prieiAB  and  the  chrittk. 

religion,  but  now  the  priestowefe  goi^  to  fanryhun,  haritj, 
very  little  of  the  ohrietlan  KiB0oa  leftamoi^git  iheta.   h-' 
to  the  credit  of  a  minority  in  the  Fariaiana  thai  a  yx^- 
protest  against  this  honour  to  a  man  who  heaped  libaldi/ 
and  absoenity  on  eveiy  thing  saored  was  made  aod  pbfitxdr- 
on  the  walk.    The  writers  of  thk  pcoteet  were  dndared  t 
be  fook  and  Jansenkte.    The  aoKmUy  fixed  the  day  • 
the  procession  for  the  10th  of  July;  hot  the  IWh  *«  - 
dduging,  rainy  day,  and  the  ceremony  waaportponad  to  i  . 
next  day,  or  till  the  weather  should  be  fine.    The  otfica  ^ 
the  commune  to  whom  thk  message  of  poatponemeut  > 
delivered,  vennrked  that  it  was  the  low  jealousy  of  > 
arktooBScy  of  heaven  whidi  had  sent  thk  de^ge  to  i^tfN^^ 
the  truunph  of  the  geeai  nan  who  had  been  Um  rival  i^- 
conqneror  of  the  Divinity!    Sodi  WM  the  wihmiv\  m^- 
to  which  the  doetsinea  of  VoUaiie  had  by  thk  time  ivi-; 
the  French.    The  next  day  was  as  wet,  nnd  the  *^-^'  • 
was  about  to  renew  the  postponement,  "when  about  t 
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o'clock  at  noon  it  cleared  up.  The  coffin  was  placed  on  a 
car  of  the  true  claasic  form,  and  being  receiyed  at  the 
barrier  of  Charenton,  it  was  borne  first  to  the  spot  on 
which  the  Bastille  had  stood,  and  where  Voltaire  had  been 
confined  by  lettre-de-cachet.  The  ground  was  conyerted 
into  a  temporary  garden  by  turf  and  shrubs,  and  boughs  of 
trees,  and  the  sarcophagus  containing  the  coffin  of  the 
great  infidel  was  placed  on  a  platform  in  the  centre,  being 
coyered  with  myrtles,  roses,  and  wild  flowers,  and  bearing 
the  following  inscriptions : — ^*  If  man  is  born  free,  he  ought 
to  goyern  himself/*  "  If  man  has  tyrants  placed  oyer  him, 
he  ought  to  dethrone  them."  This  was  phun  speaking. 
Besides  these  there  were  yarious  other  inscriptions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  area,  and  on  a  huge  block  of  stone,  in 
large  letters : — **  Receive,  O  Voltaire !  on  this  spot,  where 
despotism  once  held  thee  in  chains,  the  honours  thy  country 
renders  thee!" 

From  the  Bastille  to  the  Panth^n  all  Paris  seemed  to  be 
following  the  procession.  Soldiers,  lawyers,  doctors,  each 
made  their  part  of  the  train,  carrying  banners  with  devices 
in  honour  of  the  hero  of  the  occasion.  The  assembly,  the 
municipal  body,  marched  in  their  places  of  honour;  the 
learned  academies  with  a  crowd  of  poets,  literary  men,  and 
artists,  carried  a  gilded  chest  containing  theseyenty  yolumes 
of  Volture's  works;  the  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
demolition  of  the  Bastille  carried  chains,  fetters,  and 
cuirasses  found  in  the  prison ;  a  bust  of  Voltaire,  surrounded 
by  those  of  Rousseau,  Mirabeau,  and  Desilles,  was  borne  by 
the  actors  from  the  difiEerent  theatres,  in  ancient  costume ; 
then  came  the  car  which  at  the  Bastille  had  been  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  the  philosopher  which  France  was  crowning 
with  a  wreath  of  immortelles  ;  this  fresh  inscription  on  the 
sides  of  the  sarcophagus: — **  He  ayenged  Galas,  La  Barre, 
Sirven,  and  Montbailly :  poet,  philosopher,  and  historian, 
he  made  the  human  mind  take  a  high  flight,  and  prepared 
us  to  become  free."  The  immense  procession  was  preceded 
and  closed  by  national  guards. 

The  procession  halted  at  yarious  places  for  the  poet  to 
receive  particular  honours.  At  the  opera  houses,  the  actors 
and  actresses  were  waiting  to  present  a  laurel  crown,  and 
to  sing  a  hymn  to  his  glory ;  at  the  house  of  M.  Villette— 
where  was  yet  deposited  the  heart  of  the  great  man  previous 
to  being  sent  to  Fernay— four  tall  poplars  were  planted 
and  adorned  with  wreaths  and  festoons  of  flowers,  and  on 
the  front  of  the  house  was  written,  in  large  letters : — "  His 
genius  is  everywhere,  and  his  heart  is  here ! "  Madame 
Villette,  who  had  been  so  much  celebrated  by  Voltaire  as 
the  good  and  beautiful,  also  appeared  and  placed  another 
crown  on  the  statue.  Near  this  was  raised  a  sort  of 
amphitheatre,  on  which  were  seated  a  crowd  of  young  girls 
in  white  dresses  with  blue  sashes,  crowned  with  roses,  and 
holding  wreaths  in  honour  of  the  poet  in  their  hands,  whilst 
they  sang  another  hymn  to  his  glory;  madame  Villette  and 
some  members  of  the  family  of  Galas  then  walked  be£»re 
tlie  car  to  the  Thdatre  Fran<;aise,  where  the  names  of 
Voltaire's  works  were  written  on  the  front  of  the  building, 
and  the  coltftnns  of  its  portico  were  also  garlanded  with 
flowers,  and  hung  with  medallions.  A  similar  halt  was  made 
on  the  site  of  the  former  theatre,  GomWe  Fran^al^,  and  a 
statue  of  the  poet  was  there  crowned,  by  acton  oottumed  as 


Tragedy  and  Gomedy  ;  the  actors  then  sang  a  chorus  from  bis 
opera  of  "  Samson,"  and  then  the  procession  ad\  anced  to  the 
Pantheon,  where  the  mouldering  remains  of  Voltaire  were 
placed  beside  those  of  Descartes  and  Mirabeau.  All  Paris  that 
evening  was  one  festal  scene ;  illuminations  blazing  on  the 
busts  and  figures  of  the  patriot  of  equality,  the  Creator 
himself  having  been,  in  imagination,  dethroned  by  him,  and 
by  quotations  from  his  works,  jwhich  were  deemed  to  have 
swept  away  for  ever  all  the  old  superstitions  of  the  Bible. 

Three  days  after  this,  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary 
of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  was  kept,  and  bishop  Gobel 
celebrated  mass  at  the  altar  of  the  cemetery  in  the  Ghamp 
de  Mars ;  and,  just  three  days  later,  La  Fayette  fired  on 
the  assembled  people,  in  the  same  spot  —  a  curious  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  and  suggestive  of  serious  thoughts 
on  the  tendency  of  the  revolution. 

The  assembly  now  took  upon  itself  the  education  of  the 
dauphin.  Poor  Louis  complained  in  vain  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dictate  the  education  of  his  own  child ; 
but  individual  feelings,  or  rights  of  nature  in  a  monarch, 
were  things  that  the  revolutionists  of  France  took  no 
account  of.  A  king  or  a  prince  was,  with  them,  only  a 
piece  of  machinery  to  be  fashioned  and  used  as  they  pleased, 
and,  accordingly,  to  manufacture  a  prince  answerable  to 
their  ideas,  the  assembly  piled  on  the  poor  boy's  head  a 
crowd  of  teachers,  enough  to  drive  any  chUd  m7.d.  There 
were  no  less  than  sixty-eight  preceptors  of  one  kind  or* 
another!  Amongst  them  were  St.  Pierre,  the  author  of  the 
"  Studies  of  Nature,"  and  of  "  Paul  and  Virginia ; "  Ber- 
quin,  the  author  of  "  The  Ghildren's  Friend ; "  Dacier, 
chief  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres ;  Duels, 
translator  of  Shakespeare  ;  Lac^pdde,  the  naturalist ;  Lacra- 
telle,  the  historian ;  Malesherbes,  formerly  minister ;  De 
Qoincey,  writer  on  art  and  antiquities ;  Pieyres,  author  of 
»*The  School  of  Fathers;  "  Segur,  the  diplomatist ;  and  the 
abb^  Sicard,  the  improver  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  J£  the  king  complained  of  the  appointment 
of  many  <5f  these  teachers,  the  jacobins  complained  of  more, 
and  declared  that  the  boy  ought  to  be  put  into  the  patriotic 
hands  of  Marat  and  Robespierre. 

And  now,  prior  to  its  own  dissolution,  the  assembly 
commenced  the  great  work  of  the  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion. A  report  of  a  committee  was  brought  up  on  this 
subject.  Men  of  all  politics  were  on  this  committee ;  there 
were  Thouret,  Target,  Ghapelier,  Sioyes,  Talleyrand,  St. 
Etienne,  Bamave,  Duport,  Alexander  Lameth,  Glermont- 
Tonndre,  Buzot,  Petion,  &c.  The  discussion  of  this  report 
continued  till  the  1st  of  September.  Malouet,  Baruave, 
and  the  Lameths,  resolved,  on  this  occasion,  to  make  a 
determined  stand  for  the  restoration  of  the  most  important 
of  the  royal  prerogatives.  Malouet  was  to  take  the  lead  ; 
Barnave  and  the  Lameths  to  appear  to  oppose  him ;  but, 
in  the  course  of  their  speeches,  to  admit  that  certain  con- 
oessions  to  the  crown  were  necessary  to  the  independent 
working  of  the  constitution.  It  is  possible  that  some- 
thing might  have  been  gained  by  this  plan,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  moderates  had  ruined  all  hope  of  it,  by 
refusing  to  vote  any  more  in  the  assembly,  thus  leaving  the 
matter  io  the  hands  of  the  cote  gauche^  or  ultra-revolution- 
ists.   Makmet  made  a  daring  and  uncompromising  attack 
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on  the  constitution,  and  demanded,  first  of  all,  that  the 
declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  should  be  expunged.  It 
IB  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  for  a  moment  hope  to 
succeed  in  this  demand,  but  that,  by  his  extreme  demands, 
he  might  render  the  points  of  revision  suggested  hy  Bamave 
and  the  Lameths  moderate  in  appearance.  The  most 
terrible  outcries  were  raised  around  him  by  the  cotd  gauche ; 
but  he  ^vcnt  on,  and  denounced  the  clubs  and  their  influence. 
He  adverted  to  the  proposition  that  no  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  constitution  till  1800,  and  contended  that 
it  was  intolerable  to  expect  France  to  groan  under  such 
a  tyrannous  constitution  for  that  length  of  time;  that 
they  had  pared  down  the  royal  power  to  an  absolute 
nullity ;  had  reduced  the  king  to  a  prisoner  and  a  puppet, 
and  thus  destroyed  all  his  moral  influence  in  the  state ; 
that  the  legislative  had  inurped  the  executive,  and  was 
itself  the  slave  of  the  clubs  and  the  mob.  ^^Have  you 
taken  any  measures,*^  he  demanded,  amid  the  most  violent 
interruptions,  yellings,  and  hootings,  *^  for  compelling  that 
multitude  of  tyrannical  clubs,  which  corrupt  and  subdue 
public  opinion,  which  exercise  an  entire  influence  over 
election?,  which  domineer  over  all  the  authorities,  to  restore 
to  us  that  liberty  and  peace  which  they  have  torn  from  us  ? 
Have  you  taken  any  measures  to  restrain  within  the  due  limits 
of  the  law  those  maases  of  armed  men  which  cover  the  whole 
of  France  as  national  guards  ?  If  your  constitution  does 
*  not  check  the  abuses  of  the  extraordinary  means  that  have 
been  made  use  of  to  establish  it,  you  can  yet  propose  to  us  a 
long  interval,  before  any  alterations  or  reforms  shall  be 
permitted  ?  " 

In  the  midst  of  a  raging  storm  of  abuse  and  tumult  he 
went  on — "  Gentlemen,  are  we  to  remain  in  our  present 
terrible  condition  till  the  year  1800  ? — ^in  a  condition  in  which 
neither  liberty,  nor  property,  nor  the  lives  nor  consciences 
of  men  are  free  a  single  day  from  the  most  terriUe  viola- 
tions? Gentlemen,  you  must  put  do^vn  your  inquisi- 
torial committees  of  research,  your  laws  against  the 
emigrants,  your  multiplied  oaths  and  deeds  of  violence,  your 
persecution  of  priests,  your  arbitrary  imprisonment  of  all 
classes  of  people,  your  criminal  proceedings  without  evidence, 
the  fanaticism  and  dominion  of  the  clubs.  But  even  all  this 
is  not  enough  to  preserve  public  tranquillity.  Licentioi^ticss 
has  committed  such  ravages ;  the  dregs  of  the  nation  still 
boil  up  so  furiously—"  Here  the  confusion,  the  shouting  of 
"down  with  the  maligner,"  the  uproar  from  the  left  side  and 
the  galleries  were  deafening,  but  Malouet  went  on,  as  soon 
as  he  could  be  heard : — "  The  frightful  insubordination  of  our 
troops ;  our  religious  troubles ;  the  discontents  and  insurrec- 
tious  of  our  colonies,  which  are  destroying  our  commerce ; 
the  embarrassments  of  our  finances,  growing  worse  and 
worse  every  day,  are  motives  which  should  induce  you  to 
reform  the  constitution,  and  render  it  as  effective  and  bene- 
ficial as  it  is  now  powerless  and  contemptible." 

This  was  a  sketch  of  things  far  too  tnie  to  be  agreeable. 
Robespierre,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  that  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  popular  power,  by  universal  suffrage,  was  the 
remedy  for  all  these  troubles.  He  declared,  that  till  all 
distinctions  of  money  and  property  were  abolished  there 
could  be  no  equality ;  that  by  the  present  law  Rouawau, 
one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  and  legislatoas  that  ever 


lived,  could  not  have  a  vote ;  but  ke  did  not  remmd  iJk 
assembly  that  the  bulk  of  the  Frenoh  people  were  so 
Rouaseaus  yet,  but  were  utterly  illiterate,  and  degraded  by 
oppression  and  ignaranoe,  and  therefore  incapable  ofu 
enlightened  vote,  as  they  were  incapable  of  any  bat  the 
most  savage  condaet.  Fetion  demanded  that  the  loyal 
power  should  be  still  more  restricted,  and  popular  pover 
extended  according  to  RobespierreV)  recommendatioa.  Hk 
duke  of  Orleans  offered  to  resign  any  rights  that  he  migk 
possess  as  a  member  of  the  blood  royal,  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  same  rights  of  voting  ag  a2 
other  citizens.  He  asked  whether  the  king's  relations  vcie 
not  men,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  possess  the  rights  of  meL? 
But  Robespierre  rose  again,  and  said  they  were  talking  Vj 
much  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  too  little  of  tie 
rights  of  the  nation.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  o1^t>:t 
to  give  the  same  rights  of  voting  to  the  king^  relatioDs« 
to  all  other  men,  for  it  tended  to  abolish  distinctions;  «Li 
he  quoted  the  examples  of  England,  Hungary,  Boheuia, 
and  other  countries  where  the  relations  of  the  king  sate  '.2 
the  legislative  chambers.  But  such  a  doctrine  was  n/. 
tolerated  even  in  Robespierre,  and  he  was  clamoured  dovn. 
Barnave  and  Alexander  Lameth  exerted  themselTtfi  :c 
procure  some  modifications  in  favour  of  oppressed  royaltv. 
but  in  vain ;  the  cote  gauche^  unopposed  by  the  cuUd'^\ 
which  had  voluntarily  abandoned  the  right  of  votij]g,cainci 
it  triumphantly  that  the  constitution  was  perfect,  and  w 
fmibhed.  So  much,  indeed,  was  conceded,  that  instead  i 
fixing  the  year  1800  as  the  earliest  period  at  wliich  asj 
alterations  in  the  constitution  should  take  place,  nccis^ 
reforms  might  be  introduced  by  a  third  consecutive  assenl^J 
when  in  the  last  two  months  of  its  session;  and  thisv^ 
to  be  doue  without  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  cro^s 
Tho  work  of  reform  mnst  then  be  committed  to  a  si^ 
number — ^two  hundred  and  fort^y-nine  members — "vho  shi-wl 
form  an  assembly  of  revision,  and  in  this  assembly  or  m- 
mitteo  those  who  demanded  the  reforms  were  to  bare : 
place.  The  number  of  members  of  the  assembly  at  bi 
was  fixed  at  seven  hundred  and  for^  fivej  and  tLo"^- 
universal  suffrage  was  not  literally  conceded,  yet  there  ^-' 
a  very  near  approach  to  it,  for  every  man  of  t\i'enty-n 
years  of  age,  having  a  fixed  domicile,  not  being  a  fcotL- 
or  valet,  and  paying  a  direct  yearly  contribution  to  - 
state  equal  to  the  value  of  three  days*  labour,  was  endow.^ 
with  the  franchise. 

The  constitution  was  pronounced  complete  on  the  3ni  < 
September,  and  a  deputation  of  sixty  membeiB  was  appoii.:  1 
to  present  it  to  the  king,  and  demand  his  pure  and  aau?^ 
acceptance  of  it.  "  From  that  moment,"  says  Thiers,  "^ 
freedom  was  restored  to  himj  or,  if  that  expre*i<»  «? 
objected  to,  the  strict  watch  kept  over  the  palace  ceaec^* 
and  he  had  liberty  to  retire  whither  he  pfeaaed,  to  exacii-' 
the  constitutional  act,  and  to  accept  it  freely.'  Thai  a* 
prenion  will  certainly  be  objected  to  by  every  reader-  * 
was  a  cruel  &rce  played  upon  the  unhappy  Louis.  11*^  ^'^ 
told  that  he  might  retire  to  St.  Cloud,  from  which  hf  !'• 
been  some  time  ago  so  insultingly  kept  baoL  He  v»s 
miserable  captive,  dragged  back  from  Varennes,  aud  vratc'-' 
day  and  night,  both  he  himself  and  the  queen,  aaa  cat  va<^^ 
mico.    Yet  now,  as  it  was  iLesirable  to  give  a  free  air  to  •'- 
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a2ceptance  of  the  conatitution,  suddenly  the  strict  sur- 
veillance is  abandoned,  the  door  of  his  trap  is  left  open,  and 
he  is  told  that  he  may  go  at  large.  But  Louis  knew  better; 
Le  knew  that  the  assembly  had  still  a  string  to  hu  leg,  and 
that  if  he  really  did  endeavour  to  liber«ite  himself,  he  would 
be  savagely  plucked  back.  He  knew  that  if  he  exercised  his 
own  judgment  on  the  constitution,  this  fawning  assemUly 
would  pounce  upon  him  like  a  crouching  tiger  ;  and  that,  if  he 
should  declare  himself  unable  to  sanction  it,  there  would  be 
a  very  short  cut  for  him  to  the  scafifold.  Thiers  himself,  after 
telling  us  thit  he  was  restored  to  his  freedom,  and  might  go 
Vrhere  he  pleased — ^if  we  "  do  not  object  to  the  expression  " 
— gives  us  the  most  suflBcient  reason  why  we  should  object 
to  it.  "  What,"  he  asks,  "  was  Louis'  XVI.  to  do  in  this 
case  ?  To  reject  the  constitution  woull  have  been  to  abdi- 
cate in  favour  of  a  republic.  The  safest  way,  even  accord- 
ing to  his  own  system,  was  to  accept  it,  and  to  expect  from 
time  those  restitutions  of  power  which  he  considered  due 
to  him."  Malouet,  indeed,  with  the  same  daring  which 
prompted  his  speech  in  the  assembly,  advised  tha  king  to 
etate  plainly  his  objections  to  it,  and  to  point  out  the  vices 
and  dangers  which  he  saw  in  their  constitution.  Mont- 
luDrin  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  they  stood  alone. 
Barnave  and  Duport  knew  the  assembly  and  the  jacobins 
too  well  to  give  the  king  such  perilous  advice.  They  agreed 
•with  Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  who  liad  been  the 
fiivourite  minister  of  the  great  Maria  Theresa,  Marie 
Antoinette's  mother,  and  who  had  the  queen's  interest 
deoply  at  heart,  that  the  only  safe  plan,  for  Loois  was  to 
accept  it  without  any  exceptions. 

Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Louis  wrote  to 
the  assembly  that  he  accepted  the  constitution,  entirely. 
There  was  a  burst  of  applause  on  the  reading  of  this 
massage.  There  were  loud  cries  of  "  Vive  le  rot/''  for  some 
obstacle  on  the  part  of  Louis  had  been  expected.  La 
Payette  seized  the  opportunity  of  this  sudden  elation  to 
propose  a  general  amnesty  for  all  acts  committed  during 
the  revolution.  This — which  included  a  cessation  of  prose- 
cutions carrying  on  against  those  concerned  in  the  flight 
to  Yarennes  —  was  instantly  carried,  and,  according  to 
Thiers,  the  prison  doors  were  immediately  thrown  open. 
The  king  repaired  to  the  assembly,  and  again  swore  to 
observe  the  constitution ;  and,  according  to  the  same  author, 
all  was  joy  and  satisfaction.  But  other  writers  give  a  very 
different  account,  and,  amongst  them,  madame  Campan. 
This  is  her  version : — "  A  deputation  of  sixty  members 
waited  on  the  king,  to  express  to  him  the  satisfaction  that 
his  letter  had  given.  The  qu3en,  his  son,  and  madame, 
"Were  at  the  door  of  the  chambar  into  which  the  deputation 
-was  admitted.  The  king  said  to  the  deputies : — *  You  see 
there  my  wife  and  children,  who  participate  in  my  senti- 
ments ; '  and  th3  queen  herself  confirmed  the  king's 
assurance.  The  apparent  marks  of  confidence  were  very 
inconsistent  with  the  agitated  state  of  her  mind.  *  These 
p?ople  will  have  no  sovereigns,'  said  she.  'We  shall  fiill 
before  their  treacherous  though  well-planned  tactics ;  they 
are  demolishing  the  monarchy  stone  by  stone  I ' 

"The  day  after  that  of  the  deputation,  particulars  of 
their  reception  by  the  king  were  reported  to  the  assembly  ; 
and  they  excited  warm  approbation.    But  the  president 


having  put  the  qut^ion,  whether  the  assemV.y  ought  not  to 
remain  seated  while  the  king  took  the  oath :  *  Certainly,* 
was  repeated  by  many  voices;  *and  the  king  standing 
uncovered.'  M.  Malouet  observed,  that  th^re  was  no 
occasion  on  which  the  nation,  assembled  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  its  head ;  that  the 
omission  to  treat  the  head  of  the  state  with  the  respect  due 
to  him  would  be  an  offence  to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the 
monarch.  He  moved  that  the  king  should  take  the  oath 
standing,  and  that  the  assembly  should  be  in  the  same  pos- 
ture whilst  he  was  doing  so.  M.  Malouet's  observations 
would  have  carried  the  decree,  but  a  deputy  from  Brittany 
exclaimed,  that  he  had  an  amendment  to  make,  which  would 
render  all  unanimous.  '  Let  us  decree,*  said  he,  '  that  M. 
Malouet,  and  whoever  else  shall  so  please,  may  have  leave  to 
receive  the  king  upon  their  knees,  but  let  us  stick  to  the 
decree.' 

''The  king  repaired  to  the  chamber  at  mid- day.  His 
speech  was  followed  by  plaudits  which  lasted  several 
minutes.  After  the  signing  of  the  constitutional  act,  all 
sate  down.  The  president  rose  to  deliver  his  speech ;  but, 
after  he  had  began,  perceiving  that  the  king  did  not  rise  to 
hear  him,  he  sate  down  again.  His  speech  made  a  powerfhl 
impression;  the  sentence  with  which  it  concluded  excited 
fresh  acclamations,  cries  of  '  Bravo ! '  and  '  Yive  le  Roi ! ' 
'  Sire,'  said  he,  '  how  important  in  our  eyes,  and  how  dear 
to  our  hearts ;  how  sublime  a  feature  in  our  history  must  be 
the  epoch  c^  that  regeneration  which  gives  citizens  to 
France,  a  country  to  Frenchmen ;  to  you,  as  a  king,  a  new 
glory ;  and,  as  a  mau^  a.  fresh  source  of  enjoyment  and  of 
new  feelings.' 

"  At  length,  I  hoped  to  see  a  return  of  that  tranquillity, 
which  had  been  so  long  chased  from  the  countenances  of  my 
august  mastrn*  and  miatreas.  But,  no!  The  queen  had 
attended  the  sitting  in  a  private  box.  I  remarked  her  total 
silance,  and  the  deep  grief  which  was  depicted  on*  her 
countenance  on  her  return.  The  king  came  to  her  apart- 
ment the  private  way.  His  features  were  much  changed. 
The  queen  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at  his  appear- 
ance. I  thought  he  was  ill ;  but  what  was  my  affliction 
when  I  heard  tiie  unfortunate  monarch  say,  as  he  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  put  his  handkerchief  to  his 
eyes — '  AH  b  lost  I  Ah,  madame,  and  you  are  witness  to 
this  humiliation!    What!    You  are  come  into  France  to 

see .*    These  words  were  interrupted  by  sobs.     Tb3 

queen  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before  him,  and  pressed 
him  in  her  arms.  I  remained  with  them,  not  from  any 
blamcable  curioaity,  but  from  a  stupefaction,  which  rendered 
me  incapable  of  determining  what  I  ought  to  do.  The 
queen  said  to  me,  'Oh,  go,  go  I'  with  an  accent  which 
expressed,  'Do  not  remain  to  witness  the  dejection  and 
despair  of  your  sovereign.' 

"  I  withdrew,  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  shouts 
of  Joy  without  the  palace  and  the  profound  grief  which 
oppressed  the  sovereigns  within.  Half  an  hour  afterwards, 
the  queen  sent  for  me.  She  desired  to  see  M.  Goguclat, 
to  announce  to  him  her  departure  on  that  very  night  for 
Vienna.  The  new  attacks  upon  the  dignity  of  the  throne, 
which  had  been  exhibited  during  the  sitting;  the  spirit  of 
the  assembly,  worse  than  the  former;  the  monarch  put 
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upon  a  level  with  the  president,  without  any  deference  to 
the  throne;  all  this  proclaimed  but  too  budly  that  the 
sovereignty  itself  was  aimed  at.  The  queen  no  longer  saw 
any  ground  for  hope  from  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
king  wrote  to  the  emperor ;  she  told  me  that  she  would  herself, 
at  midnight,  bring  the  letter  which  M.  Goguelat  was  to  bear 
to  the  emperor,  to  my  room.  During  all  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  the  palace  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were 
prodigiously  crowded ;  the  illuminations  were  magnificent. 


And  thus  the  assembly,  the  so-called  constitutional  party, 
had  given  the  last  blow  to  the  monacohy.  They  Lii 
degraded  the  sovereign  to  the  lowest  degree  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nation;  they  had  played  into  the  hands  of  :Le 
furious  republican  party ;  and  they  were  about  to  iunen.^j 
the  legislature  and  their  new  constitution  into  thi  very 
hands  that  were  panting  to  destroy  it,  and  to  spill  the  blood 
of  the  king  and  queen,  of  these  blind  lawmakers,  and  one 
another.    La  Fayette  and  Bailly  marched  their  Dational 


DANT02f.      FROM  AUt  AlTraEMTIC  PORTRATr. 


The  king  and  the  queen  were  requested  to  take  an  airing  in 
their  carriage  in  the  Champs  Elys^  escorted  by  the 
aides  -  de  -  ci^mp  and  leaders  of  the  Parisian  army,  the 
constitutional  guard  not  being  at  that  time  organised. 
Many  shouts  of  '  Vive  le  Roi ! '  were  heard ;  but,  as  often 
as  they  terminated,  one  of  the  mob,  who  never  quitted  the 
door  of  the  king's  carriage  for  a  single  instant,  exclaimed, 
with  a  stentorian  voice,  *  No,  don't  believe  them :  vive  la 
nation  ! '  TWs  ill-omened  cry  struck  terror  into  the  queen ; 
she  thought  it  not  right,  however,  to  make  any  complaint 
on  the  subject,  and  pretended  not  to  hear  the  isolated  croak 
of  this  fanatic,  a  base  hireling,  as  if  it  had  been  drowned  in 
the  public  acclamation.'* 


guards  and  their  municipal  officers  once  more  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  on  Sunday,  the  18th  of  September,  and  thei^i 
amid  the  thunder  of  cannon,  and  .of  shouting  multitoM 
again  proclaimed  their  devotion  to  the  accomplished  coDSti- 
tution..  But,  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  there  were 
cries  and  other  signs  that  they  were  rejoicing,  not  bo  nnKa 
in  the  completion  of  the  constitution,  as  in  the  fall  of  tio 
monarchy.  Amongst  other  significant  symptoms,  a  ^^' 
maker,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honors,  exhibited  a  transpareDcr, 
with  the  words,  "  Vive  U  Rot!  sHl  est  de  hounefii'  - 
"  Long  live  the  king,  if  he  keeps  fidth  I  "j  QQ I  (P 

At  this  very  time,  the  ladies  and  chief  officers  of  the  court 
were  resigning  their  situations  because  the  new  conatitu^-'^ 
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bad  abolished  the  honours  and  prerogatives  connected  with 
them.  It  became  a  question  with  the  sovereigns  whether 
t'lcy  should  form  their  household  without  equerries  and 
without  ladies  of  honour.  Nay,  the  lives  of  the  aovereignB 
were  not  safe  from  poison.  A  pastrycook  in  the  establish- 
ment, who  was  a  forimxs  jacobin,  and  whom  the  king  had 
110  power  to  displaee,  had  been  heard  to  say  that  it  wouhi 
b^  a  good'tlking  fbr  France  if  the  king's  days  were  short- 
ened. In  consequence  of  the  danger,  the  royal  family  took 
care  to  eat  nodiing  that  did  not  come  through  the  hands 
of  their  fiutiifol  little  knol  o€  attendants,  and  dined  alone, 
Bcrving  themselves  from  dmnb^waiters.  Yet,  all  the  time, 
they  were  expected  to  look  quite  cheerful  and  confiding. 
Tbeir  majestteswent  to  the  Gpeoirthe  Theatre  Fran9ai»— the 
qiieffli  by  herself  to  the  ThflMfcre  Icalien ;  at  the  £9rmer  places 
they  weie  applauded,  at  the  latter  a  violent  tumult  «aw 
from  madame  Dugacon  unfortunately  bowing  to  tihe  queen 
as,  in  Gretry's  ^^  Ev^aemeu  impr^vus,'*  she  sang  ^Ahl  how 
I  love  my  mi'^ttren !  *'  At  onee  arose  the  cry,  ^^  No  mi^tresB  I 
n 3  muster !  "^  and  the  oonnter  crieB  of  ^^  Yive  le  Roi !  Vive  la 
Keiue  I "  tiQ  a  regular  fight  oommenced,  wliich  waa  only 
en  Led  by  the  arrival  of  a  strong  detachment  of  mtional 
guards.    The  queen  never  again  entered  a  theatra. 

Meantime,  the  elements  of  oimfusion  wera  on  all  aides 
rising  into  more  intense  and  ominous  action.  The  king 
and  queen  were  in  deep  correi9<Midenoe  with  Ylemia,  certain 
that  no  hope  fbr  them  now  existed  in  anj  ptrty  in  France. 
Bamave  and  the  Lameths  still  promised  tiiem  support  from 
the  constitutional  party ;  but  this  party  was  alrea^  broken 
up,  and  the  remains  of  it  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the 
republicans.  The  assembly,  in  its  last  few  days,  vainly 
essayed  to  curb  the  fiiries  which  they  had  fostered.  The 
finances  were  incurably  bad;  the  army  was  thoroughly 
jacobiniaed;  aad^  in  discussing  these  mKtters,  the  two  great 
pactiea  in  the  assembly  attazked  each  other  without  any 
regard  to  ^aeeney.  They  tkreatened  each  other  with  their 
fisto ;  they  called  oiM  aao^er  infamous  and  lousy  beggars  1 
Chabrond  demanded  a  vigorous  law  for  enfoieiug  discipline 
in  the  aony^  and  Alexanier  Lameth  charged  the  frightfol 
insnboidinotioa  anaangst  the  aohfieio  everywhere  to  the 
httsEs  and  msttgatums  of  Petion  and  Robespierre.  He 
asked  how  oonid  there  bs  the  n^esaary  subordination  where 
the  BoIdieKS  quoted  to  thoir  offissra  the  Rights  of  Man,  and 
then  set  them  at  defiance?  Robespierre  defended  himself 
and  tihe  amp.  Yery  rude  woids,  and  the  lie  direct  passed 
betwixt  Lameth  and  Robeqiierre.  Estoumel  declared  that 
the  horrible  jsoolnn  faction  should  be  put  down;  and 
Ghabrood's  motion  was  pacscd,  establishing  the  punishment 
of  deaiA  finr  all  officers,  ooaumaaioned  or  non-commissioned, 
whoi  cBaobeyod  ofdans  and  twenty  years  in  the  galleys  for 
all  aoldiea  who^  after  a  third  proolamatbn,  persisted  in 
disohidieBee. 

Oa  the  29th  of  September,  the  ¥wy  next  day;  Chapelier 
presented  a  report  on  politaeal  dnbs,  and  on  the  perilous 
system  of  jacobin  affiliatioo.  Bat  all  these  measures  were 
now  too  Ute.  These  clahs  AcnUi  have  been  nipped  la  the 
bud.  But  the  assembly  had  supported  them  so  long  as  they 
helpe  I  to  strengthen  it  in  its  attacks  on  the  throne ;  and 
now  thsy  were  become  all-powerful.  It  was  now  in  vain 
to  proclaim,  as  this  report  did,  that  no  society,  club,  or 


I  association  of  citizens  could,   under  any  fonn,  have  ariT 

political  existence,  or  exercise  any  inspection  over  the  act« 

of  legal  and  constitutional  powersw    Bobespiene,  vko  Im 

that  the  days  of  the  asannbly  were  nmnbered^  and  tint  al 

the  measures  for  returning  a  thoroo^y  jaeofain  aGBemblT 

were  complete,  threw  off  his  usually  nuld  mamier,  and  h 

recalled  to  their  attention  th«r  own  law,  which  ooniened  tfe 

most  unlimited  freedom  of  discnanon  and  of  action  on  til 

citizens.    He  bade  them  remember  how  they  bad  tbaoe^ 

eulogised  the  jacobin  clubs,  and  individnally  had  ftv^antKi 

them.     "  But,''  he  continued,  ^  it  is  said,  we  have  ao  k^v 

any  occasion  for  these  clubs— the  leiofaition  is  finabfii 

We  shall  see!    For  my  part,  when  I  sea  on  oae  mkaeao- 

stitutioa,  only  just  bom,   beset  1^  enemies  interiariK 

exterior;  when  I  see  that  disooarses  and  extenialaigiar 

dwttged,  but  that  actions  are  all  the  sane,  ami  that  ds< 

hearts  can  only  be  changed  by  a  mizacle;   whea  1 9^ 

intrigue^    fiLehooil,    and    calumny    stodiomly  spnaiiBf 

alanan,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  troubles  and  &■ 

cords ;  when  I  see  the  chiefs  of  opposite  fiutions  figktc^ 

leflB  for  the  cause  of  the  revolution  than  for  the  povercf 

domineering  in  the  name  of  the  monarch ;  when,  oa  v. 

other  side,  I  see  the  exa^erated  zeal  with  which  tfaeftf- 

prsBcribing  blind  obedience,  and  pioscribtiig  the  very  ue. 

of  liberty ;  when  I  see  the  esctraordinary  meaas  Hm  r 

now  employing  to  kill  public  i^rit,  and  bring  aixnt  ^ 

resurrectian  of   preju^iices,  and  trivialitieB,  and  tte  o^l 

idolatries,  I  do  not  believe  that  tiie  revolution  is  tM^- 

yetl" 

'     The  law  againet  clubs  was  pftiad,  bat  it  ^rai  a  de^ 

letter  as  it  passed,  and  only  seemed  to  whet  theed^of"^ 

'  guillotine   for    those   who    paaaed    it.      SobeifiBK  » 

'  applauded  frantically  by  the  gaUeriea^  and  his  wonhw^- 

preparing  all  the  rabble  of  Fcanea  £^  the  sangninaiy  &»» 

about  to  follow.    The  assembly,  on  the  eve  of  its  extex^ 

was  endeavouring  to  bind  with  ropes  of  sand  msn  ^iwoii^ 

law,  human  or  divine,  could  bind,  who  had  been  aDovoi'v'^ 

exist  when  they  might  readily  have  been  crashed,  andv^ 

were  now  in  force  to  crush  all  that  daned  to  dufBtevr- 

them. 

In  the  midst  of  these  violent,  nnmainly,  and  ma^ 

altercations,  the  aanmUy  passed  a  daene  granting  to  J^- 

all  the  rights  of  oitizenahip,  and,  lihe  Kngiliandj  dedadDgt^ 

slaves  setting  foot  on  the  soil  of  Fkanoe  ftse.    At  t^  atft 

time,  they  seized  and  ineorporated  with  I^noee  die  dij»- 

district  of>  Av^Don,  wMdL  had  haen  pnrohaaed,  is  1348.  ^. 

pope  CleuBBt  YI.^  of  Joan,  queen  ef  Ni^plea  and  eomttf- 

Provenca,  to  whaa  it  bdoDgad,  and  which  erer  ooce  i^ 

had  reauaned  a  fief  of  tlie  papacy^. 
On  tiie90th(^S^teiBher  LcNDB  prooeededtathetfcaiK' 

in  (sdv  to  dnaiiIf«iL  On  tina  ofleancm,  as  on  aO  ^ 
pabtiB  oecMiaBii,  Lenis  aiK>he  the  sentibaenta  which  werfic^ 
into  his  mouth  by  his  miniBten  and  adviBsny  as  tkBK^ 
safe.    Although  he  detested  theaaaeaOil^  and  all  its v>ri^^ 

peofisaaed  to  admire  their  eonaiatntion,  and  the  a»l  ^ 
patriotism  which  they  had  dufimgiA  Ha  ex|r^  f 
regret  that  they  wore  not,  indeed,  sitting  longer  to  coav-- 
date  their  legislation ;  and  well  might  he  do  that,  i^  - 
looked  round  and  noticed  the  members  of  the  national  <*'^* 
vention,  who  were  already  elected,  and  impatiently  h^^ 
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the  depftrtnre  of  the  i««0eiit  depotieB.    The  jaoofaiBB  bad 

kid  greet  stras  on  the  election  of  the  new  depatieB  befiore 

the  diflBolntion  of  the  assembly.    Whilst  the  depatiss  irere  m 

Pans,  oocnpied  in  passing  decrees  that  were  soon  to  be  blown 

to  adl  the  winds  of  hearen,  the  elections  might  be  carried  on 

with  lees  interference  from  them,  thongh  that  could  have 

aymled  little.    The  clabs  had  worked  up  the  great  maas  of 

the  population  tp  their  own  pitch,  and  they  had  returned  an 

aBsembly  in  which  there  was,  with  the  exception  of  Con- 

doicet  and  one  or  two  others,  not  a  single  man  having  any 

claims  to  ariatocratic  origin.    They  were  republicans  of  the 

deepest  dye,  with  scarcely  half  a-docen  oonstitutionalistB  of 

auy  weight  amongst  them.     They  were  men  never  heard  of 

before;    but    all   xealota    in   republican   principles,    low 

attorneys,   infidels,   club  orators,  newspaper  writers,  and 

tmprincipled  adventurers  of  various  shades   and   grades. 

Amongst  them  were  Briasot,  Groraas,  Carra,  Guadet,  Gantts, 

and  hundreds  of  still  more  obscure  men,  but  destined  soon 

to  an  in&mouB  notoriety.     There  was  no  Robespierre,  no 

Fetion,  because  they  had  tied  not  only  their  own  hands  but 

those  of  all  their  colleagues  from  serving  in  this  new  assembly; 

but  Petion  and  Robespierre  had  taken  care  to  secure  posts 

in  which  they  oould  exercise  an  influence  paramount  to  all 

others,  and  by  which  they  oould  at  pleasure  denounce  and 

decimate  the  deputies   themselves.      Petion   was  elected 

mayor  of  Paris  in  place  of  BaiUy,  and  Robespierre  to  the 

new  office  of  PubUc  Accuser  to  the  criminal  tribunal  I 

When  the  king  had  retired,  Thouret,  the  president, 
announced  that  the  national  assembly  had  terminated  its 
eession,  and  was  at  an  end.  The  new  deputies  assembled 
the  very  next  day,  the  1st  of  October,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  the  National  Legislative  Assescbly.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  acts  of  this  new  assembly,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
ac^iuaint  ourselves  with  its  leading  characters  and  leading 
parties. 

As  the  jacobins  had  expected,  the  elections  of  the  depart- 
Tnents  had  occupied  but  little  attention.  The  public  gaze 
bad  been  fixed  on  the  acts  of  the  assembly  about  to  retire,  so 
that  a  race  of  new  men  appeared,  which  seemed  at  first 
to  divide  itself  into  two  parties — ^the  coti  droit,  or  constitu- 
tional party,  and  the  cote  gauche,  or  democratic  party ;  but 
the  latter  party  soon  divided  itself  into  two,  the  Mountain 
and  the  Gironde.  It  is  difficult  to  discern  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  these  two  revolutionary  parties.  At  first,  they 
all  worked  together,  clearly  for  the  down&ll  of  the 
monarchy.  Robespierre,  Petion,  Marat,  Danton,  were  asso- 
ciated -with  those  who  afterwards  divided  themselves  into 
the  Gironde,  with  Condorcet,  Brissot,  the  Rolands,  Yerg- 
niaud,  &c.  Though  Robespierre,  Petion,  and  Banton  were 
no  longer  in  the  assembly,  they  ruled  the  jacobin  party  there 
from  the  clubs.  It  was  not  till  the  question  of  war  arose 
t  hat  the  split  took  place.  The  Girondists  were  for  war,  Robe- 
sjnerre  was  obstinately  against  it.  At  first  he  stood  nearly 
ilone.  Jacobins  and  Girondists  were  alike  for  war;  he 
itoocl  firm  against  it,  and  by  degrees,  though  he  did  not 
Iraw  the  jacobins  very  soon  to  his  views,  he  drew  them 
speedily  aWay  from  the  Girondists. 

This  party  of  the  Girondists  had  been  growing  and  forming 
for  some  time.  It  took  its  rise  originally  at  Bordeaux,  the 
^eat  oommerdal  city  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 


Bordeaux  was  of  Roman  origin.  It  had  always  di^layed 
a  great  love  of  independence,  which  its  parliaments  had  oon- 
tmually  kept  alive.  It  had  of  late  years  beoome  the  great 
commercial  link  betwixt  France  and  the  revolutionised 
United  States.  It  had  early,  too,  beoome  leavened  with  the 
new  philosophy ;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Montaigne  and 
Montesquieu.  The  Gironde  sent  up  to  &e  new  assembly 
twelve  deputies,  all  as  yet  unknown,  but  all  deeply  imbued 
with  the  new  principles.  Amongst  them  were  Duoos, 
Guadet,  Lafond-Ladebat,  Grangeneuve,  Gensonn^,  and 
Vergniaud.  These,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  soon  found  them- 
selves mixed  up,  at  the  house  of  Condorcet  and  the  Rolands^ 
with  Robespierre,  Danton,  Petion,  Buzot,  Brissot,  Carra- 
Louvet,  Thomas  Baine,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  thorough 
revolutionists.  The  active  centre  of  the  whole  part7f  up  to 
the  period  of  the  question  of  the  war  against  the  emigrants, 
was  madame  Robuid,  and  such  she  continued  to  be  of  the 
Girondists  after  their  separation  into  a  distinct  party,  and 
after  that  they  had  become  the  antagonists  of  the  MounUoQ 
or  jacobin  party.  To  obtain,  therefore,  a  dear  idea  of  the 
Girondists,  we  must  at  once  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  this  remarkable  woman.  We  have  her  autobiographflf 
written  in  prison  previous  to  her  execution  by  the  guillotine. 
Manon  Jean  Philipon  Roland  was  the  daughter  of 
Grratian  Philipon,  an  engraver  and  painter  in  enamel,  in 
Paris.  She  was  bom  in  1754,«iconsequently,  in  the  present 
year,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  assembly,  she  was  thirty^ 
seven  years  of  age,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  1793, 
two  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Her  father, 
besides  his  proper  profession  of  engraver,  speculated  in 
diamonds  and  jewels.  He  had  seven  children,  who  aU  died 
in  infancy  except  little  Manon,  and,  in  consequence,  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  her,  and  was  anxious  to  make  a  fortune 
on  her  account,  but  by  his  endeavours  only  made  himself 
poorer.  The  mother  of  Manon  appears  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  superior  judgment,  who  cultivated  the  genius 
whioh  she  perceived  in  her  daughter  with  much  judgment, 
and,  as  she  feared  that  she  might  have  to  struggle  with 
much  difficulty  through  the  unsuccessful  proceedings  of  her 
&ther,  she  infused  into  her  the  strength  and  spirit  necessary 
for  the  severe  martyrdoms  of  life.  The  little  girl  at  the 
same  time  displayed  a  vivid  appetite  for  knowledge,  and 
read  all  sorts  of  hooks  that  came  to  hand.  Theology, 
history,  philosophy,  music,  painting,  dancing,  the  exact 
sciences,  chemistry,  foreign  tongues  and  learned  languages, 
she  learned  all  and.  desired  more.  The  apprentices  of  her 
father  were  made  the  means  of  introducing  books  for  hev, 
which  they  brought  into  the  workshop  and  purposely  left, 
seeming  to  forget  them.  She  collected  and  secreted  them.  Her 
father  was  anxious  to  make  an  engraver  of  her,  and  a  portrait 
of  her  when  a  gnrl  represents  her  in  the  workshop  with  a  book 
in  one  hand  and  an  engraving  tool  in  the  other.  But  she  did 
not  take  to  this  profession,  and  it  was  abandoned.  She  went 
<m  reading.  Her  mother's  brother,  a  priest  and  core,  gave 
her  instructions  in  the  catholic  religion ;  but  at  the  same 
time  she  read  Malbranche  and  Locke,  and  studied  Delolme 
on  the  English  constitution.  This  afterwanls  induced  her 
to  visit  England,  where  she  was  struck  by  the  compara- 
tive comfort  of  the  poor,  and  she  wrote  in  her  letters,  "  Let 
fools  cry  out,  and  slaves  laugh  and  sing,  but  believe  me  there 
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are  in  England  mon  who  have  a  right  to  laugh  at  us."  ually  affected  me ;  I  sought  nothing  around  me ;  it  vaa  a 
But  she  enlivened  this  reading  by  also  devouring  all  the  dream  without  awaking.  Yet  I  remember  having  beheld 
tales,  and  romances,  and  travels  of  that  period ;  not  except- )  with  much  agitation  a  yoxmg  painter  named  Taboral,  ^h 


ing  the  very  freest  of 
the  books  of  Scarron 
and  Voltaire.  But 
Plutarch  was  her 
great  book,  and  from 
him  she  derived  her 
admiration  of  great 
men,  or  such  as  ap- 
peared to  her  great 
men,  and  her  decided 
republican  principle. 
"  I  shall  never 
forget,"  she  writes, 
"the  Lent  of  1763, 
during  whichi  every 
day  carried  that  book 
to  church,  instead  of 
the  book  of  prayers. 
It  was  fipom  this 
moment  that  I  date 
the  impressions  and 
ideas  which  made  me 
a  republican,  when  I 
had  never  formed  a 
thought  on  the  sub- 
ject." She  was,  in 
fact,  only  nine  years 
of  age  at  this  time. 
After  Plutarch,  ¥6- 
n^lon  made  thedeep- 
est  impression  upon 
her.  TasBO  and  the ' 
poets  followed.  Thus 
she  grew  up,  and  it 
may  be  supposed  that 
her  secluded  sort  of 
life  and  her  manners 
would  have  tended  to 
soften  a  heart  that 
early  philosophy  had 
attempted  to  in- 
durate. She  says, 
«*  AVhen  I  read  be- 
hind the  screen  which 
closed  up  my  cham- 
ber from  my  father's 
apartment,  if  my 
breathing  was  at 
all  loud,  I  felt  a 
burning  blush  over- 
spread my  cheek, 
and  my  altered  voice 
would  have  betrayed 
my  agitation.   I  was 
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called  on  my  iatber 
oocasioDally.  He  was 
about  twenty  ytin 
of  age,  with  a  atti 
voice,  intelligent 
countenance,  aikl 
blushed  hke  a  gitl 
When  I  heard  iiiii 
in  the  ateUer,  I  bd 
always  a  penciled 
something  to  lock 
after;  bat,  as  kpre* 
sence  emhamsstfiai 
much  as  it  pleiacrl 
me,  I  went  awy 
quicker  than  I  ei- 
tered." 

To  improve  La 
education,  she  went 
£oraiimeintoac:£ 
vent ;  she  then  fr 
turned  to  her  fatht;: 
house,  near  the  Pel' 
Neuf,  with  vief= 
from  its  roof  looi 
ing  over  the  ChaB[< 
ElysteB  and  ii» 
houses  of  ChaUk 
She  thought  the  dir 
trictoftheldeSuLi 
Louis  then  v«i> 
beautiful,  and,  ^J- 
her  mother  and  ^^ 
aunt  Angelique.  in- 
haled the  frtth  i: 
with  them  on  sut 
mer  evenings  - 
thoaestraightqii.f^ 
watching  the  coa^ 
of  the  graceful  n^^ 
andthcdistantbpi 
scape.  In  tk  ^ 
time  she  accou}^ 
nied  her  mothtf '• 
market,  and  ^•- 
ployedhersdfifl^ 
dutiesofthekitcl^- 
Sometimes  ehe  ^ 
taken  into  Bior».'*^ 
tocratic  circle^  ^^ 
there  she  fell  at  ^*' 
thepainandindir^ 

tion  resulting  &^* 
the    rude    coct-;^ 


Eucharis  to  Telemachus,  and  Hermiuia  to  Tancred.     Yet,  I  betwixt  the  ideal  world  in  which   her  imagina^ 


transformed  as  I  was  into  them,  I  never  thought  of  becoming 
anything  to  anybody.    I  made  no  reflection  that  individ- 


indulged  and  the  real  one.    She  was  de^ly  voanded  ^ 
the  manner  in  which  she  and  her  mother  or  aunt  ^ 
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treated.  ^^  My  pride  took  alarm ;  mj  blood  boiled ;  I 
bltzfibed  violently.  I  no  longer  inquiroel-of  myielf  'why  thk 
lady  was  mated  on  a  w£b^  and  my  grandaaodierior  aimt  an 
a  low  Btool.    I  saw  the  end  of  the  visit  with  satisfaction.'* 

But  she  also  had  a  peep  of  royalty,  an  1  that  pleased  her  no 
better.  In  her  Grecian  reading  she  had  lived  on  terms  of 
equality  with  Agis  and  Cleomenes  at  ^larta ;  she  was  one 
of  the  Gracchi  of  Bome;  she  retired  with  the  people  to  the 
Aventine  Moant,  and  voted  for  the  tribonea.  The  abbe 
Morell,  the  parish  priest,  fearing  the  effect  of  these  readin^ai, 
had  put  into  her  hands  some  of  the  orthodox  works  of  the 
defenders  of  the  church  ;  but  the  chief  effect  of  this  was  to 
reveal  to  her  the  names  of  the  sceptical  writers  whom  they 
professed  to  refute,  and  so  she  procured  &om  this  clue 
'^  Bayle's  Pfailosophical  Dictionary,"  the  ^^fincydopedists,*' 
and  their  controversies ;  ^e  works  of  D'Argens,  Spinosa, 
Ilelvetius,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  an«i  Raynal,  as  well  as 
the  ''  Sy«tdme  de  la  Nature  "  of  Baron  D'Holbach.  Thus, 
froni  an  ardent  cathohc  and  a  worshipper  of  heroes,  she  was 
become  not  only  a  thorough  republican  but  a  fiiee-thinker. 
We  inay  therefore  well  conceive  her  feelings  when  she  was 
taken  to  pass  eight  days  at  Versailles,  in  the  palace  of  that 
king  and  queen  whose  throne  she  was  one  day  to  sap.  This 
is  Lamar  tine's  account  of  the  visit  :— 

'*  Lodged  in  the  attics  with  one  of  the  female  domestics 
of  the  chateau,  she  was  a  dose  observer  of  this  royal  luxury, 
which  she  believed  was  paid  for  by  the  misery  of  i>he  people, 
and  that  gnaideur  of  things  founded  on  the  servility  of 
courti6rs.  The  lavishly-sfnaad  tables,  the  walks,  plays, 
presentations,  all  passed  before  her  eyes  in  the  pomp  and 
vanity  of  the  world.  These  ceremonious  details  of  power 
were  repugnant  to  her  mind,  which  fed  on  philo6(4>liy, 
truth,  liberty,  and  the  virtue  of  the  c^den  tune.  The 
^bcscnre  names,  the  humble  attire  of  the  relatives  who  took 
tier  to  see  all  this,  only  procured  tot  her  mere  passing  looks 
\n<i  a  few  words,  which  meant  moFS  protection  than  £aiVonr. 
The  feeling  that  her  youth,  beauty,  merit,  were  unperoeived 
>y  this  crowd,  who  only  adored  favour  or  etiquette, 
>ppre8Bed  her  xtdsid.  llie  philosophy,  natural  pride, 
rnagination,  and  fiThdoass  of  her  soul,  were  all  wounded 
luring  this  sojourn.  ^  I  preferred,'  abe  says,  ^  the  statues  in 
he  gardens  to  the  pasonagBs  ia  the  polaee.'  Aiid  her 
nother,  inquiring  if  she  were  pleased  with  her  visit,  she 
-eplied,  *  Yes,  if  it  be  soon  «»ied,  lor  eke,  in  a  few  more 
Lays,  I  shaU  so  BBmeh  detest  all  the  pecsona  I  see  that  I  shall 
lot  know  what  to  do  with  my  hatred.'  ^  What  hsana  have 
;hey  done  you? '  inquired  her  mother.  ^  The  making  me  feel 
njustice,  and  look  upon  absardity.'  As  she  contemplated 
ihese  splendoiEni  of  the  despolasm  c^  Louis  XIV.,  whioh 
.▼ere  drooping  isto  corruption,  she  thought  of  Athens,  the 
ioademnation  of  Phodon.  *  I  dki  not  then  forased,'  she 
vrites,  in  melanch^y  mood  as  she  penned  these  lines,  ^  that 
lestiny  reserved  me  to  be  the  witness  of  crimes  such  as 
hose  of  whidii  they  were  the  victimsi  and  to  participate  in 
lie  glory  of  these  martyrs,  after  having  professed  their 
principles.' 

Tet  Manoa  Fhilipon  was  a  person  to  attract  the  admira- 
tion of  any  ;hii^  bloBSs  and  sordid  oonrtiare.  She  liars^  baa 
>old  US  that  her  beauty  coosistod  joose  in  eKpreasion  than 
n  featuie^  thaithflr  p^ytiogneixiy  kindled  np  wiib  aoimAi* 


tioQ  from  Hkd  interest  of  the  suljeot  which  engaged  her 
thoughts,  nflftd  that  no  painter  or  scidptor  could  catch  it. 
But  the  picture  drawn  of  her  by  Lamartine  has  jgicttt 
attractions : — ^^  A  tall  and  supple  figure,  flat  shonkkcs,  a 
prominent  bust,  raised  by  a  free  and  strong  respiz^itioga,  a 
modest  and  most  becoming  demeanour,  that  carriage  of  iho 
neck  winch  bespeaks  intrepidity,  black  aad  soft  hair,  blue 
^es,  which  appeared  brown  in  the  depth  of  their  refleotioiit 
a  look  which,  like  her  soul,  passed  rapidly  Srwm.  teodemos 
to  eneigy,  the  nose  of  a  Grecian  statue,  a  rather  lai;ge 
moath,  opened  by  her  smile  as  well  as  her  voice,  ei^endid 
teeth,  a  turned  and  well-rounded  chin,  gave  to  theoval  of  her 
features  that  voluptuous  and  fenunine  grace  without  whiclv 
even  beauty  does  not  elicit  love,  a  sldn  marbled  with  the 
animation  of  life,  and  veined  by  blood  which  the  least 
impression  sent  mountiDg  to  her  ohedcs,  a  tone  of  voice 
which  borrowed  its  vibrations  from  the  v<^y  fibres  of  her 
heart,  and  which  was  deeply  modulated  to  its  finest  move- 
ments— a  precious  gift,  for  the  tone  of  the  Toice,  which  is 
the  channd  of  emotion  in  woman,  is  the  n^^ium  of  persua- 
sian  in  the  orator,  and  this  charm  of  voice  Nature  .Mad 
bestowed  on  hx  freely*  Such,  at  eighteen  yeaxs  of  age, 
was  the  portrait  of  this  young  giil,  whom  obscurity  long 
kept  in  the  shade,  as  if  to  prepare  for  life  or  death  a  soul 
more  strong  and  a  victim  more  perfect." 

There  were  numerous  suitars  for  her  hand,  but  all  of  her 
ovm  class,  and  into  that  cdass  her  father  wished  her  to 
marry;  but  &he  told  her  fiither  that  she  would  not  marry 
any  man  who  could  not  sympathise  with  her  ideas.  *'I 
wifl  Aot  descend,^'  &he  said,  "  from  the  world  of  my 
noble  chimeras.  What  I  want  is  not  a  position  but  a 
mind,  and  I  will  die  single  rather  than  prostitute  my 
own  mind  in  a  union  with  a  being  with  whom  I  have  no 
sympathy*" 

Her  father  was  particularly  anxiouB  that  she  should 
marry  a  butcher  who  had  made  a  fortune  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns.  But  she  had  been  lately  reading  Rousseau's 
"H^loise,"  and  her  imagination  revolted  at  tihe  butcher. 
At  this  time  she  had  lost  her  mother,  and  her  home  was  not 
very  attractive ;  and  her  fate  was  decided  by  the  appfaronce 
of  Roland  de  la  Plati^.  Roland  was  iiwixM)  her  age;  a 
man,  like  herself,  devoted  to  admiration  of  the  ancients,  but 
destitute  of  genius,  and  posseBsing  a  high  opinion  of  his  own 
merits.  "  I  saw  a  man,"  she  says,  '*  nearly  fifty  yeais 
of  age;  taU,  careless  in  his  attire,  with  that  kind  of 
awkwardness  which  a  solitary  life  produces,  but  his 
manners  were  easy  and  winning,  and,  without  possessing 
the  elegance  of  the  world,  they  united  the  politeness  of  the 
weli-bred  man  to  the  seriousness  of  the  phibsopher.  .He 
was  very  thin,  with  a  oompLexioa  much  tanned ;  his  brow, 
already  very  scantily  covered  with  hair,  and  very  broad,  did 
not  detract  from  his  regular  but  unpleaaing  features." 

Such  was  the  man  whom  this  interesting  woman  con- 
sented to  many.  Her  father  bluntly  refused  the  application 
of  Roland,  declaring  that  he  was  a  pedant,  and  would  be  a 
tyrant  to  his  wife ;  and  this  madame  Roland,  to  a  certain 
degree,  found  him.  He  was  dictatorial  tuid  exacting ;  h^ 
carried  her  off  to  Amiens,  where  he  was  inspecting  manu- 
factures ;  and  there  he  was  so  jealous  of  her,  that  he  would 
QOt  allow  hor  to  asm^fimtiA  with  people  of  her  own  age. 
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**  By  dint,"  she  says,  "  of  occupying  myself  with  the 
happiness  of  the  man  with  whom  I  was  associated,  I  felt 
that  something  was  wanting  to  my  own.  I  have  not  for  a 
moment  ceased  to  see  in  my  husband  one  of  the  most 
estimable  persons  that  exist,  and  to  whom  it  was  an  honour 
for  me  to  belong;  but  I  often  felt  that  similarity  was 
wanting  between  us ;  that  the  ascendancy  of  a  dominating 
temper,  united  to  that  of  twenty  years  more  of  age,  was 
too  great  a  superiority..  If  Ve  lived  in  solitude,  J  had 
sometimes  very  painful  hours' to^  pass;  if  we  ^ivfent-into 
the  world,  1  was  liked"  byrpersons, 'some^one-'of  whom  I 
was  fearful  might  "affedb  me  too  closely.  I  plunged  into 
my  husband*8'' occupations  J-  beeame  his  copying  clerk, 
corrected  his  prods;  arid  -  fulfilled-  the  task  with  an '  unre- 
pining  huimlity;  which  contrasted  strongly  with  a  spirit  as 
free  and  tried  as' mi«e«  '-But  this  humility  proceeded  from 
my  heart.  I  r^pecteKlmy  husband  so  much,  that  I  always 
liked  to  suppose  that  heVaa  superior  to  myself.  •  I  had  such 
a  dread  of  seeing  a  shade  on  his  countenance;  he  was  so 
tenacious  of  his  own  opinions,  that  it  was^a  long  time  befoi*e 
I  ventured  to  contradict  him.  -To  this  kboiir- 1  joined  that 
of  my  house ;  and  observing  that  his  delidftte  h^th  could 
not  endure  every  kind  oif  diet,  I  always  prepcffed  hib  miBals 
with  iny  own  hand.  I  remained  with  hiifL'a%  'Atni^  four 
years,  and  became  th^re  a  mother  -andnilrse.'  ^e-wotrked 
together  at  the  ' Eribyclopedie  NouveUe,-  iri'-Whl6h  the 
articles  relative'  to  commerce  had  been  confided  to'  him. 
We  only  quitted  this  occupation  for  our-  walks'  in.  the 
vicinity  of  the  town."  .«./,•;-. 

'.  From  Amiens' they  went  to  Lyons,  wWe  Roland  held  a" 
similar  office.  '  During  the  summer,  they  went  to  live  at  La 
Flatiere,  and  we' may  dwell-amomeiit  on  this  scene  th^  as 
giveii  by-Lamartiiie :— ?**  At  the  foot  of  thfe  mountains  of 
Beaujolais,  in  the  hage  basin  of  the  Saone,  in  face  of  the 
Alps,  there  is  a  series  of  small  hiUs  scattered  like  the  sea 
sands,  which  the '  patient  vine-dresser  has  planted  .with 
vines,  and  which  forni,  amongst  themselves,  at  their  base, 
oblique  valleys,  narrow  arid  sinuous  -  ravines  interspersed 
with  small  verdant  meads.  These  meadows  have  each-iheir 
thread  of  water,  which  filters  down  from  the  mountains ; 
wiflows,  'weeping  birch,  and  poplars,  show  the  course,  anS 
conceal  the  bed  of  these  streams.  The  sides  and  tops  of 
these  hilis  only  bear,  above  the  lowly  vines,  a  few  wild 
poach  trees,*  which  do  not  shade  the  grapes,  and 'large 
walnut  trees  in  the  orchards  near  the  houses. 

"  On  the  declivity  of  one  of  these  sandy  protuberances 
was  La  Platiere,  the  x>atrimonial  inheritance  of  M.  Roland  : 
a  low  farm-house,  with  regular  windows,  covered  with  a 
roof  of  red  tiles,  nearly  flat ;  the  eaves  of  this  roof  projecting 
a  little  beyond  the  wall,  in  order  to  protect  the  windows 
from  the  rain  of  -winter  and  the  summer's  sun.  The  walls 
straight,  and  wholly  unornamented,  were  covered  with 
a  coating  of  white  plaster,  which  time  had  soiled  and 
cracked.  The  vestibule  was  reached  by  ascending  five  stone 
^teps,  surmounted  by  a  rude  balustrade  of  rusty  iron.  A 
yard  surrounded  by  outhouses,  where  the  harvest  was 
gathered  into  presses  for  the  vintage,  cellars  for  the  wine,  and 
a  dovecote  abutted  on  the  house.  Behind  was  situated  a 
small  kitchen-garden,  whose  beds  were  bordered  with  box, 
pinks,  and  fruit  trees,  pruned  close  down  to  the  {(round. 


An  arbour  was  formed  at  the  extremity  of  each  walk.  A 
little  further  on  was  an  orchard,  where  the  trees,  inclink? 
in  a  thousand  attitudes,  cast  a  degree  of  shade  over  &n  acr- 
of  cropped  grass ;  then  a  large  inclosure  of  low  vines,  cut  ii 
right  lines  by^  sinall-  green  sward  pl^. '-  Such  is  thissp:: 
The'gaie:  is  turned  from  .the^  gtoom^  4xid  -Idweiing  horizon : 
the  mountain^  of  -  Beai^ieu,  spotted  on  th^  sides  bj  bJa. 
pines,  and  severed  by  large,: incline  meaiiows,  where  .i 
oxen  of  CharoUis  fatten, 'atid' to  the  valley  of  the  Sace 
that  immense  ocean  of  verdure,  hetei^d  the^e  toppeik 
high  steeples.  The  belt  .of  the '  higher  Alps,  coTOsd  rit: 
snow,  and  the  apex  of  Mont  Blauc,  which  overhangs  t^ 
whole;  feoxxie  this  extensive 'landflcape*"  -    •  • 

Here  "madame.' Roland,  wkh ^keriotepse  love  of  imi 
D^ght  have.boen  hi^y,;'ibr  she  .diiidediher' time  bemr 
household 'caresr  admiisis^^bg  to  :the  poor  and  sick,  d 
long  strolls  among  -the  .vaU^'imd  ;Woods.  But  L-: 
paradise -wafl  mured \by- a'doOdiUBering  mbther-in-Ur, i 
rough '.  brother-in-law . '  who  lived  "viik  ^  th«m,  and  ^ 
comnionplaQet'' exacting  husband.'  '- 

But' -the  first  outbreak'  of-ihe  revolution  put  an  e&ii' 
this  lileof  obscurity  and  subjeetion.'  Madame  Rolaaci 
mind,  nurtured,  on  .republicanisia'x-from  a  child,  Unkk 
instantly.  Her  convictidn  was,  -that  -  this  revival  of  Hb^; 
had  come  to  regenerate  the  whol^^umanrace.  Alll^: 
internal  disgust  at  the  imperkwuAess'and  compm^- 
monarchy  -rekindled ;  iKer  .gto^ng-  :gnthiBglaani  bornt  vf^] 
every  fear  of  man ;  shebecaine'Do  longer  the  follower  kvl'' 
lieader  of  her  husband.  Hdr-  senti4>eiatB  she  commtiDia:«i 
to  all  around  her.  -  She  avenged  heiMlf,  says  her  biognpt^- 
of  her  'destiny,',  which  refused  her  individual  happis^ 
by  sacrificing^  herself  ibr  the  ■  hi^^toess  txf  others.  Hsf  pr 
and  beloved^  she' would  have' been  but  a  woman;  u^ff 
and  isolated,  she  became^  the  leadei^of-a  fiarty. 

At'  first,  the'  opinions- of  -monsieur  andmadame  BoLp* 
excited  the  hostility  of^  the  oomniarcial-  mag'^^  of  Ij^ 
but  the  current .  of  r-evolutiOBftry  ^kialpn  soon  set  '^'  ^'; 
raised  them  to  the  head  of  society,  there.  Roland  was  eW:t  • 
to  the  miiDAcipalitjr,  and  the  municipal  cdoacil  sent  hir ' 
Paris -to  "^defend -the  'commercial  inteieBts  of  Lyons  ifl* 
committees  of  the  national  assanHy.-  Once  in  ^^^ 
madame  Roland  drew  around-  them  all,  the  most  detennis--- 
spirits  of  the  revolution.'  Besides ^rissot,  Petion,  Br- 
Robespierre,  who  agreed  lo  meet  ibnr  evenings  in  the  »s5 
in  the  "salon  of  xnadame  Roland,  otbefrs  came  who  m'-^ 
on  her  enthusiasm  *by' ranting  about  liberty.  Lantheai*' 
a  young  doctor,  who  afterwards  betrayed  his  party— l**-' 
more  like  an  inmate  of  the  house  than  a  guest  P«^  ^ 
Servan,  Fabre  d'Eglantine  and  Champfort,  aasembled  tl^ 
and  even  Anacharsis  Clootz  showed  his  fece,  but  foot- ^ 
favour.  AVhen  the  massacre  of  the- Champ  de  Mais  oceans- 
and  the  patriots  fled  to  hide  themaelveB,  Roland  aa*- 
wife  sought  out  Robespierre  to  ofier  him  an  asylo^  ' 
man  who  afterwards  sent  this  noble  woman  to  thegnwi- 
Whenever  Robespierre  wanted  a  dinner,  he  used  to??-- 
ask  for  one  of  the  woman  whose  blood  he  afterwards  ^<  ■ 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  first  aasembly,  Roland  »<*  * 
wife  returned  to  La  Pktifere,  but  they  v«y  totm  q(a^'^ 
again  for  Paris.  The  principal  names  at  this  per*^  ^ 
cuased  in  the  newspapers  in  Paris  woe  thoee  <rf  Con*^- 
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Brisaot,  Danton ;  in  the  departments,  those  of  Vergniaud, 
Guadet,  Isnard,  Louvet,  who  were  afterwards  Girondists ; 
and  those  of  Thuriot,  Merlin,  Camot,  Couthon,  Danton, 
Saittt  Just,  who  subsequently  united  with  Robespierre, 
and  were,  by  turns,  his  instrum^its  and  his  victims.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  main  features  of  the  lives '  of 
several  of  these  men.  Amongst  the  Girondists,  Condorcet 
was  %  philosopher,  and  he  carried  his  peculiar  philosophy 
into  his  politics.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Voltaire,  D'Alembert, 
and  Ilelvetius.  His  philosophy,  therefore,  was  of  the  earth. 
He  believed  in  the  dignity  of  reason,  and  in  the  omnipotence 


whilst  refusing  to  believe  in  what  all  the  ages,  and  the 
wisest  and  best  men  of  aU  the  ages,  have  believed,  he  was 
ready  to  put  full  faith  in  things  which  are  opposed  to  daily 
and  hourly  experience;  namely,  he  believed  that  science 
could  extend  human  lifSa  indefinitely,  and  that,  in  fact,  men 
only  died  because  they  were  ignorant ;  simply  because  they  had 
not  as  yet  learned  how  to  live  for  ever,  but  they  might  do  so 
if  they  followed  science  devotedly.  Condorcet  had  not  the 
gift  of  eloquence  like  Mirabeau,  therefore  he  did  not  shine 
in  the  assembly;  but  he  had  his  newEvpaper,  the  Cronique  de 
Paris^  in  which  he  ridiculed  royalty  and  Christianity,  and, 
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of  the  understanding,  with  liberty  as  its  handmaid.  Heaven— 
the  abode  of  all  ideal  perfections,  and  in  which  man  places  his 
most  beautiful  dreams— was  limited  by  Condorcet  to  earth ; 
his  science  was  his  virtue;  the  human  mind  his  deity. 
Intellect  illumined  by  science  was,  in  his  eyes,  omnipotent, 
and  would  necessarily  triumph  over  all  difficulties,  and  renew 
the  face  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of  society.  He  had  made 
of  this  system  a  line  of  politics,  whose  first  idea  was  to 
ndore  the  fixture  and  abhor  the  past.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  shallow  and,  at  that  time,  multitudinous  school  who  mis- 
took the  thing  for  the  maker  of  it ;  the  workman's  tool  for  the 
"workman,  the  finite  mind  for  the  infinite,  and  would  have 
believed  in  the  sun's  rays  and  not  in  the  sun,  were  it  not 
forced  so  absolutely  on  their  senses.    Like  all  that  class, 


though  naturally  of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  grew 
fierce  and  uncharitable  in  his  politics. 

Brissot  at  this  time,  however,  was  the  leading  figure  of 
the  Gironde  party.  Although  he  had  failed  to  obtain  an 
entrance  into  the  first  assembly,  he  had  become  a  member 
of  this,  and,  both  in  the  tribune  and  in  his  newspaper,  tho 
Republican^  attacked  the  monarchy  with  the  most  undis- 
guised and  most  unrelenting  virulence.  Brissot  was  th3 
son  of  a  poor  pastrycook  of  Ouarville,  near  Chartres,  in 
which  city  he  had  been  educated  with  Petion.  He  had 
early  taken  to  literature,  in  which  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Warville,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Ouarville.  He  edited, 
before  the  revolution,  the  Courrier  de  V Europe^  a  newspaper 
of  Boulogne.     He  became  author  of  various  works,  a3 
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"  Rome  Unmasked ; "  "  Philosophical  Letters  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  8t.  Paul,"  which  he  jHtjfessed  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  English;  **The  Theory  of  Criminal 
Law;'*  the  outline  of  a  work  on  "Universal  Pyrrhonism," 
with  essays  on  Metaphysics  and  on  Legislation.     In  all 
these,  so  ikr  as  laws  and  institutions  were  concerned,  he  had 
studied  those  of  England,  and  he  then  proceeded — as  French- 
men have  been  bo  fond  of  doing  for  the  last  hundred  years — 
to  declare  the  rain  of  England  at  hand.     Notwithstand- 
ing this,  when  tiie!  French  government   suppressed    the 
Conrrier  of  Boulogne,  he  came  over  to  England,   where 
he    set  up  a  Lyceum   in  Newman-street,    Oxford-street, 
which  was  to  spread  over  the  world  enlightenment  on  all 
matters  that  concerned  the  government  and  social  progress  of 
the  human  race.    He  issued  thence  the  Journal  of  the 
Lyceum^  in  which  he  attempted  to  teach  to  his  own 
men  the  free  institutions  of  that  England  whidi  wa 
to  perish.    By  means  of  this  Lyoeom  preteaoe  he 
to  swindle  a  M.  Desforges,  a  money-lsider,  out  of  tkHrteen 
thousand  livres,  and  was  in  dose  0(»nectiQa  with  MoBUide, 
alternately  a  French  libeller  of  the  goremBMBt  aad  a  French 
spy,  and  with  the  marquis  de  PeUqx)rt,  the  author  of  Lt 
Diabk  dans  un  BenUier,  "The  Devil  in  the  Holy  Water 
Vessel."    Being  obliged  to  quit  LcHidon  to  wnid  airert  for 
the  money  so  fraudulently  obtained,  he  refcnaed  ie  I^aoce, 
and  was  seized  by  lettre  de  cachet  and  )odfg&A  m  theBastiDe. 
Yet  he  is  accused  at  the  same  time  of  having  been,  whikt  in 
London,  in  the  pay  of  YergenneB,  aad»  Mtwithetendiaig, 
writing  against  the  French  govenmenfc.    The  Omnier  de 
FEurope,   on  which   he  had  been  engaged,    it   appears, 
was  published  really  in  London  by  f  Mr.  SwiBton^  aa 
over  to  Boulogne  for  ctrculatioik.    At  this  Swinton^ 
he  became  first  acquainted  with  Ttf^'aiMifi     ^  He  was  one  of 
those  mercenary  scribes,''  says  T  aMartiniii  ^*  who  wiile  fat 
those  who  pay  best.    He  had  wiitim  on  aB  eabjecta,  for 
every  minister,  especially  lor  Tnrgol— oEimiiial  kw,  poHtieal 
economy,  diplomacy,  Hterature,  pfailosophy,    evean   libels. 
Seeking  the  support  of  celebrated  and  influential  mea,  he 
had  circulated  round  all  from  Voltaire  and  Franks  down 
to  Marat."    On  being  liberated  from  the  Baslffle  m  1785  he 
went  again  to  England,  and  thence  to  America,  and  wroke 
a  work  on  the  United  States.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  he  returned  to  France,  and  started,  first,  the 
Fatriote  Frangais,  and  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  his 
truculent  articles,  and  his  equally  fiery  speeches  in  the 
jacobin  club.      He  had  formerly  lauded   and   supported 
Baiily  and  La  Fayette ;  he  waA  now  equally  active  for  the 
republic  in  the  assembly,  and  in  the  salons  of  Eokud, 
Condoroet,  and  jBidermann  the  banker.     Bobespierre  was 
excessively    angry    with   him,    declaring    that,   with    his 
*^  republic^"  he  waa  throwing  division  amongst  the  patriots, 
and  playing  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  by  announcing 
tliat  there  was  a  party  in  France  pledged  to  destroy  the 
monarchy  and  the  conatitution*    Marat,  in  his  And  du 
Pcuple,  and  Manuel,  in  Pere  Duchegney  were  equally  violent 


intrigues  and  disgraceful  literary  career  of  their  forne 
associate.  They  quoted  actual  letters  in  which  Brisgot  W 
lied  unblushingly  as  to  lus  name,  the  coadHian  of  \v 
family,  and  his  father's  fortune,  in  order  to  awiii^ 
Swinton's  confidence,  to  gain  credit,  and  make  dopes  in 
England.  The  proofs  were  damning.  The  sum  extortei! 
from  Desforges,  under  pretence  of  an  institution  ia  Loadw, 
and  expended  on  himself,  was  a  mere  trifle  comptusMl  vitc 
the  whole  iniquity.  Brissot,  on  quitting  Engfamd,  hsdle^ 
in  the  hands  of  Desforges  twenty-lbar  fetters,  wlach  te 
too  plainly  established  his  partidpatton  in  the  inJuxv 
trade  of  libels  carried  on  by  his  allies.  It  was  proved  to 
demonstration  that  Brissot  had  connived  at  the  sendis; 
into  France,  and  at  the  propagation  of  odious  pamphlets  br 
Morande.  He  was,  besides,  accused  of  having  extractei 
from  the  funds  of  the  district  of  the  Filles-Saint  Thomas,  c^. 
which  he  was  president,  a  sum  for  his  own  puiBe,  loi^ 
inrgollBH  Thus  appeared  upon  the  scene  for  the  first  tin^e 
amid  the  hootings  of  both  parties,  this  man,  who  2Mm\^^ 
in  vain  to  escape  froni  the  general  contempt  acciunukted  :i 
his  name.'*  It  required  all  Hie  enthusiasm  and  the  nec^it.% 
of  party  to  render  such  a  man  tiie  guest  and  coadjutor  oi : 
madame  Roland.  From  the  tone  of  lus  sojourn  in  Ameri^ 
Brissot  assumed  the  habit  of  a  qoaker,  and  was  the  firsiu 
abandon  the  wearing  of  hair-powder.  He  was  the  ^ 
victim  of  Robespierre. 

Loavet,  one  of  t^  most  distiBgiiidied  of  the  Giiondisu 
was  ui  advocate  by  proleBskm,  bat  had  distinguiBhed  hm.- 
sdf  w  a  novelist,  and  especially  by  "  Faublss,"  one  of  ^ 
most  ofaeoeaeand  disgnsttiig  of  French  fictions ;  bat,  od  tla: 
account,  extremely  pcqMikr  in  France.  He  was  liTiog  i:^ 
quiet,  and  pofBoing  hia  aathonhip  at  about  twenty  leag^ 
fr(»n  Paris,  when  the  news  <3l  the  revolution  carried  hic^ 
like  thousands  of  other  young  aspirants,  to  Paris.  Lo°^^ 
became  a  member  of  the  jacobin  dub,  threw  the  blame  c^ 
the  march  to  YenailkB  <»i  the  duke  of  Orkans,  audciu* 
tinned  to  write  TomaoceB  calculated  to  spread  the  t£^ 
ideas ;  advocating  freedom  of  divorce,  and  heaping  olio: 
on  the  aristocrats  and  the  emigrants.  He  ooDtinaed  >< 
charge  the  dnke  of  Orleans  with  selfish  aims,  and  ' 
AMirj'iiimn  Robespierre  and  Marat;  yet  he  contrived  ^ 
escape  their  bloody  decimation,  and  became  a  member  of  t^ 
council  of  Five  Hundred. 

Gorsas,  who  had  been  a  schoolmaster  at  VersaiUtf'  *-- 
edited  the  Courier  des  Departemens,  was  one  of  the  tt^' 
exciting  and  influential  of  the  Girondiste.  GjmM  ^ 
another ;  a  lawyer  by  profession^  and  posseesed  of  qoud^ 
able  eloquence.  He  was  okmAj  connected  with  GeotdoM 
and  Vergniaud,  being  from  the  same  depaxtmeni-  1^ 
two  gentlemen  were  advocates  of  Boideaox ;  ^  *** 
both  eloquent,  but  Yergniaud  was  deemed  the  most  eio4«^ 
man  of  this  second  assembly.  Isnord,  the  son  ef  ^  F<^ 
f  umer  at  Grasse,  a  literary  man  fooned  en  the  old  Gi«i* 
and  Roman  model,  was  a  thorough  repohlicafi,  ani  oi  i^ 
ardent  and  impetuous  character.   He  vaa  stykd  ^  ^^f^ 


against  him,  and  so  were  much  better  men.    He  had  won,  •  of  the  Gironde,  as  Yergniaud  was  the  MirahMft 


Ihiei* 


in  truth,  a  moet  unenriable  name.  **  Briaeot's  old  allies," 
Bays  Lamartine,  ^*  returned  from  London,  especially  Mo- 
rande, under  cover  of  the  troublous  times,  and  revealed  to 
the  Parisians  in  the  Argus^  and  in  placardb,  the  secret 


was  another  young  and  enthusiaitic  Giioadiat,  at  ^^>*^ 
literary  man^  was  the  cool  and  calcalating  om  <^  ^ 
party,  and  thus  escaped  to  become  a  oeaatar  and  "^ 
under  Napoleon  Buonaparte.     Such  were  the  chief  cw* 
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racters  of  the  Girondist  or  pure  republican  party,  which  now 
rose  into  prominent  notice.  Yet,  at  first,  there  was  little 
distinction  between  the  Girondists  and  the  jacobins.  Tf^e 
Girondists,  in  fact,  claimed  to  be  the  true  and  pure  jacobins. 
They  were  all  alike  ultra-reTolutionists,  but  the  jacobins 
were  contented  to  retain  the  monarch  so  long  as  they  could 
UB9  him  as  a  tool ;  the  Girondists,  having  formed  their  con- 
ceptions on  the  chissical  times,  scorned  to  admit  any  use  or 
ornament  in  a  monarclf ;  they  deemed  monarchy  unsuited 
to  the  dignity  of  man.  In  fact,  the  left  side  of  the  first 
assembly  had  become  the  right  of  this,  so  fiw  as  political 
yiews  were  concerned  f  the  moderate  men  had  disappeared, 
men  of  ultra  ideas  had  taken  their  places.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  assembly  consisted  of  young,  inexperienced 
persons.  Almost  all  the  white  heads  had  disappeared,  and 
with  them  the  proud  bearing  of  the  noblesse,  the  austere 
gravity  of  the  old  deputies  of  the  tiers-^tat,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  clergy  and  magistrates.  The  French  had  shown  how  ill 
calculated  they  were  for  self-government  by  clearing  the 
house  of  all  that  had  been  alrastdy  learned  of  legislation  by 
experience,  and  fiUing  it  with  raw  enthusiasm.  "  The  great 
idea  of  France,^*  says  Lamartine,  "  abdicated,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  with  the  constitutional  assembly ;  and  the 
government  fell  from  its  high  position  into  the  hands  of  the 
inexperience  or  the  impulses  of  a  new  people.  From  the 
29th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  October  there  seemed  to  be 
a  new  reign ;  the  legislative  assembly  found  themselves  on 
that  day  fane  to  face  with  the  king,  who,  deprived  of 
authority,  ruled  over  a  people  destitute  of  moderation. 
They  felt,  on  their  first  sitting,  the  oscillation  of  a  power 
without  a  counterpoise,  that  seeks  to  balance  itself  by  its 
own  wisdom;  and,  changing- from  insult  to  repentance, 
wounds  itself  with  the  weapon  that  has  been  placed  in  its 
grasp." 

On  the  1st  of  October,  when  the  assembly  met,  Armand 
Gaston  Camus,  one  of  the  Paris  deputies,  and  a  thorough 
jacobin,  presented  the  book  of  the  constitution  to  the 
inembars,  aud,  all  standing  uncover^,  swore  to  maintain  it, 
and  live  free  or  die.  Cerutti,  an  Italian,  and  ex- Jesuit,  pro- 
nounced a  high  encomium  on  the  late  assembly — ^most  of  the 
members  of  which  were  present  as  spectators— and,  after 
declaring  that  no  Roman  senate,  or  British  parliament,  or 
American  congress  had  done  so  much,  moved  that  a  place  of 
honour  should  be  appointed  in  the  house,  where  the  members 
of  the  late  assembly  could  attend  and  observe  the  proceedings. 
This  was  not  acceded  to;  but  a  great  number  of  such 
members  took  the  liberty  of  seating  themselves  in  the  body 
of  the  house,  where  they  communicated  with  their  successors, 
and  advised  thefi  what  to  say  or  do,  so  that  the  Moniteur, 
the  official  gazette,  declared  that  they  had  constituted  them- 
selves into  a  second  chamber ;  '^  so  difficult,"  it  observed, 
^^was  it,  having  been  something,  to  consent  to  become 
nothing."  It  declared  that  they  formed  a  permanent  com- 
mittee—were still  governing  the  country  through  their 
successors. 

A  deputation  of  sixty  members  was  appointed  to  announce 
to  the  king  the  definitive  formation  of  the  new  National 
Legislative  Assembly.  Duchastel  was  at  their  head.  They 
waited  on  the  king  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  October, 
about  six  o'clock.    The  king  informed  them  that  he  would 


receive  them  at  one  o'clock  the  next  day.  The  deputation 
demanded  admission  immediately,  and  the  king  consented 
to  give  them  audience  at  nine  o'clock  that  evening.  This 
was  one  of  those  needless  irritations  of  the  court  by  which  it 
seemed  to  be  driven  by  a  fatality.  It  was  desirable  that  the 
king  and  the  new  assembly  should  meet  in  mutual  good- 
humour,  but  this  was  at  once  at  an  end.  The  king 
received  them  stiffly,  and  they  showed  a  like  stiffness.  Louis 
asked  Duchastel  what  were  the  names  of  his  colleagues,  and 
he  replied,  that  he  did  not  know.  They  were  then  retiring, 
when  Louis  called  them  back  and  said  that  he  could  not 
attend  the  house  till  Friday. 

These  proceedings  excited  great  sensation  in  the  assembly. 
Exception  was  taken  to  the  word  "sire,"  with  which  Du- 
chastel had  addressed  the  king.  Sire  was  declared  to  be  only 
a  contraction  of  seigneur,  which  meant  a  sovereign,  and  a 
member  demanded  that  it  be  abolished.  Another  protested 
against  the  assembly  being  called  on  to  sit  or  stand,  just  as  it 
pleased  the  chief  magistrate.  Couthon,.  a  little  lawyer  from 
Clermont,  destined  to  be  one  of  Robespierre's  sanguinary 
triumvirate,  denounced  the  fine  gilded  fauteuil  set  for  the 
king,  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  removed  and  a  chair 
placed  for  him  precisely  like  that  of  the  president,  and  side 
by  side  with  it.  His  maiden  speech  was  rapturously  ap- 
plauded, and  Chabot  protested  against  their  standing  when 
the  king  sate,  or  being  uncovered  when  he  was  covered,  cr 
allowing  the  king  to  say  that  he  would  come  at  this  or  that 
time  to  the  assembly,  at  his  own  pleasure.  Coulon  observed 
that  this  decree  would  induce  confusion  ;  some  would 
remain  covered,  others  would  uncover  to  flatter  the  kiug. 
"  So  much  the  better,"  cried  some  one,  "  then  we  shall  know 
the  flatterers."  It  was  therefore  decreed  that  the  assembly 
should  be  on  a  p^ect  equality  with  the  king  as  to  sitting  or 
standing,  being  covered  or  uncovered,  and  that  the  gilded 
fauteuil  should  be  removed.  The.  report  of  these  decrees 
spread  consternation  through  the  palace.  It  was  clear  that 
all  harmony  was  destroyed  in  the  very  commencement,  and 
the  king  summoning  a  ministerial  council,  said  that  he  was 
not  obliged  to  expose  himself  to  the  insults  of  the  assembly, 
and  would  order  ministers  to  preside  at  the  opening  of  the 
legislative  body. 

This  announcement  struck  the  assembly  with  consternation 
on  its  part.  When  it  met  on  the  6th,  Yoegien  asserted  that 
they  were  giving  advantage  to  the  enemies  of  the  public 
welfare,  and  injuring  their  own  respect  by  refusing  that  dud 
to  the  king.  Yergniaud  declared  that  the  titles  of  sire  and 
majesty  recalled  feudality,  and  ought  not  to  be  retained,  and 
yet  he  conceded  that  the  assembly,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  chief  magistrate,  should  rise  and  uncover  when  he  did 
so.  Herault  de  S^chelles  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  decrees 
of  the  previous  day ;  and  Champion,  the  deputy  of  the  Jura, 
asserted  that  they  were  insulting  the  first  assembly  by 
refusing  titles  which  it  had  thought  proper  to  retain  ;  that 
the  founders  of  liberty  were  not  slaves ;  that  it  was  the 
people  who  had  created  royalty ;  that  in  honouring  it  they 
were  honouring  the  people,  whence  it  sprung.  After  a  keen 
debate,  the  decrees  were  annulled ;  but  the  royalists  were  so 
imprudent  as  to  triumph  in  the  repeal  as  a  proof  of  the 
assembly's  weakness,  and  the  returning  power  of  the  king. 
Some  of  the  officers  of  the  national  guards  menaced  Gou- 
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pillean,  Coutlion,  Basire,  Chabot,  and  others,  as  thej  left  the 
hall.  ^^  Beware !  ^  said  they ;  '^  we  wiU  not  suffer  the  revo- 
lution to  advance  another  step  I  We  know  you;  we  will 
watch  foa ;  yoa  bMI  be  hewed  to  pieoefi  by  ns,  if  you  dare 
to  distorb  the  constitation."  The  people,  who  dreaded 
another  straggle  on  the  i^)pffoach  of  a  severe  winter,  looked 
on,  and  permitted  the  menace.  Bat  the  jacobin  memben  flew 
that  evening  to  their  clab,  and  raised  load  outcries.  They 
declared  that  all  this  had  come  about  through  the  deptEties 
of  the  late  assembly  having,  contrary  to  ail  order,  mingled 
amongst  the  new  ones,  and  instigated  them  to  their  ruin. 
Goupilleau  affirmed  that  he  waa  not  allowed  to  speak,  and 
that  Dennigni,  an  officer  of  the  national  guard,  had 
threatened  him  with  death.  GoupiUeau  was  the  awom  ally 
of  Robespierre  and  Danton,  and  Dermigni  waa  summoned 
to  the  bar  of  the  club,  where  he  appeared  in  a  great  fright, 
and  proteited  his  intense  attachment  to  liberty,  and  deokured 
that,  if  he  thought  any  injury  wooid  come  to  the  constitu- 
tion, he  would  go  instantly  atnd  bury  himaelf  under  a  atone! 
The  king,  appeased  by  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  decrees, 
the  next  day  presented  himself  at  the  assembly,  and  was 
received  with  nnammous  applauses.  There  were  cries  of, 
"'  Vive  le  Roi!''  and  even  ^«  Vive  sa  Majesty  T'  The  king 
addressed  them  bare-headed  and  stanfing,  and  this  soothed 
the  pride  of  the  affiemUy.  He  dwdt  upon  the  state  of  the 
iuuinoes,  of  the  army,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  France. 
He  said,  that  in  order  that  their  laboursmight  produce  good,  it 
was  uecesKiry  that  there  shoukL  exist  between  the  king  and 
the  legialatiye  body  a  constant  harmony  and  unalterable 
confidence;  that  enemies  would  seek  to  disturb  their 
repose,  but  that  the  love  of  their  country  should  ally  them, 
and  render  them  inseparable ;  that  property  and  opinion  in 
every  man  ought  to  be  respected,  so  that  no  one  should  have 
an  excuse  for  hving  away  from  the  country;  that  he  himself 
would  use  every  essrtbn  to  produce  these  effects.  Though 
the  king,  and  the  queen,  too,  had  just  really  been  writing  to 
Leopold  of  Austria  to  assure  him  that,  unless  something  was 
done  by  foreign  powers  to  put  a  sUip  to  therevolutioa,  there 
would  soon  be  not  a  crowned  head  in  Europe,  much  less  in 
France,  yet  the  speech  of  Louis  vras  delivered  with  so  much 
seeming  sincerity,  that  there  were  loud  applauses,  and  M- 
Partout,  the  president,  a  moderate  constitutionalist,  replied 
that  the  royal  speech  was  like  a  new  oath  to  the  constitu- 
tion ;  that  the  revolution,  so  far  from  weakening  his  power, 
had  rendered  him  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world.  Louis 
retired  amid  acclamations,  and  the  court  and  royahsts  enter- 
leaned  new  hopes  from  the  circumstance.  But  these  im- 
pressions were  desti  Aed  to  be  speedily  erased.  The  assembly 
was  anxious  to  dispel  the  semblanoe  of  a  momentary  weakness 
which  had  thus  possessed  it.  It  abeady  blushed  at  ite 
moderation  for  a  day,  and  was  anxious  to  cast  fresh 
jealousies  betwixt  the  throne  and  the  nation.  There  were 
three  subjects  on  which  it  was  necessary  that  the  assembly 
should  enter — ^the  clergy,  the  eaugration,  and  the  impending 
war,  and  on  each  of  tliese  the  court  was  secretly  at  variance 
with  it.  The  very  same  day  on  which  the  king  visited  the 
assembly,  the  first  topic  was  introduced  by  Couthon,  who 
demanded  rigorous  measures  against  the  ud -sworn,  or,  as 
they  were  styled,  unconstitutional  priests.  The  constituent 
assembly  never  committed  a  greater  legislative  blunder  than 


when  it  imposed  tbe  dvil  oatli  on  tba  dergy;  thataet  as 
once  divided  the  dbrgy  into  two  Ihetions— 4tee  who  vm 
willing  to  take  xt,  and  t^mse  who  wodkl  not,  and  vm. 
th»«fare,  ordered  to  be  ezpeUed  firom  tlMir  cores.  XKvi&g 
the  dergy,  it  dividsd  the  people,  viko^  acmwjisg  to  tbar 
opinions,  supported  one  eocMaBtical  ssctmn  or  the  otilMr. 
The  assembly,  v^ien  it  oonfiscated  the  churdi  property,  avl 
made  the  clergy  the  psBsioneis  of  tiie  state,  shosU,  a 
became  a  people  professiBg  itsalf  free,  have  lefb  £ceedomof 
conscience,  and  allowed  the  people  to  choosa  their  on 
pastors.  If  they  went  furdiar  tiian  this,  and  denEcd  to 
break  the  power  and  tyranny  of  Bome,  they  shonkl  bsfi 
left  religion  to  maintain  itself;  but,  paying  such  as  coDsoteJ 
to  take  this  shibboleth  of  an  oath,  and  vacating  the  rest,  c 
created  an  ecclesiastical  eivH  war  in  the  country,  and  amr 
which  threatened,  not  only  the  peace,  but  the  stabilitfof 
the  civil  govsmment.  In  the  wards  of  tin  histoiiaa  of  tlte 
Gironde,  ^  The  revolution,  until  tiien  «xclusivdy  politiciL 
became  schism  in  the  eyes  of  a  portion  of  the  etergj  aodt^ 
faithful.  Amongst  the  bishops  and  ths  priests,  flome  tool 
the  civil  oath,  which  was  the  guarantee  of  their  eziBtem; 
others  refused,  or,  having  taken  it,  retracted.  Tbis  pen 
rise  to  trouble  in  many  minds — agitation  in  oouciaioa, 
division  in  the  templea.  The  groat  majority  of  paishcB  M 
two  ministers,  the  one  a  eonstitutionar  priest,  salaiiBiiisi 
protected  by  government ;  the  odier  refraetory,  refunng  tbe 
oath,  deprived  of  his  income,  driven  from  the  chuch,  aatl 
raising  opposition  altars  in  private  chapeb  or  in  open  W 
These  two  nuniaters  of  the  same  warship  ezconunusiaffid 
each  other,  the  one  in  the  name  of  the  constatution,  ud  ^ 
other  in  the  name  of  the  pc^  and  the  ohuEch.  The  pq^b* 
tion  was  also  divided,  acoording  to  the  greater  or  ]m  reroh- 
Uonary  spirit  prevailing  in  the  province.  In  cities  aadtht' 
more  enlightened  districts  the  constitutional  vonhip  vi5 
exercised  almost  without  dispute ;  in  the  open  covaatrj,  ^ 
the  less  ciriliaed  departments,  the  priest  who  had  not  (s^^ 
the  oath  became  a  consecrated  tribune,  who,  at  the  foot  ^• 
the  altar,  or  on  the  elevatioa  of  the  pu^it,  agitated  ^ 
people  and  inspired  it,  by  instilling  horror  against  a  coobtitS' 
tional  and  schismatic  priesthood,  with  hatred  of  the  gwen- 
ment  which  protected  it." 

But  it  went  further  than  tins.  In  La  Yend^  DeiU' 
Sevres,  and  other  remote  and  agricultaial  distnds,  tk 
priests,  strong  in  tdie  devotion  of  their  confiding  peop^- 
resisted  the  kw,  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  diurclK* 
in  defiance  of  the  assembly.  The  king,  a  siooere  cathoSr 
secretly  sympathised  with  the  non-juring  ckrgr.  ^- 
Grirondists  wished  to  compel  him  to  declare  hiaisfelA  »^^^ 
would  be  another  step  towards  a  republic,  and  therdbt' 
pressed  the  question.  The  circumstances  of  the  oo«u^ 
were  serious  enough  to  warrant  the  discussion.  Is  Brittay 
the  people  adhered  to  their  non-juring  priests,  and  d^  ^'^ 
coiitact  with  the  sworn  ones.  On  Sundays,  bodies  of  rm^ 
thousands,  where  they  had  been  expelled  from  the  ciioreb**' 
followed  their  pastors  to  remote  localities  for  public  waw**! 
In  other  plaoes  they  did  stout  battle  for  them  in  the  cborc^ 
themselves ;  iu  Caon  blood  had  flowed  before  the  very  9^ 
on  such  occasions.  f^  r^  r^ rrl  /:? 

The  assembly  h^^m^M"^  i-3>y&^ 
GaUoisaud  Genaonnd,  the  latter  axeakm  Girondist,  awl '* 
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the  Ml  of  October  these  genUemen  preeeRted  their  report 
It  dieir  a  Btartliag  pietare  of  the  state  of  things  in  La 
Vendue  and  Deax-Sdvras  to  which  they  had  been  sent. 
They  dedared  that  the  epoch  of  takiog  the  ecclesiastical 
oath  was  the  first  epoch  of  the  dktarbanoee  in  La  Vendue ; 
till  then  the  people  there  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  tran- 
quillity. Remote  from  the  common  centre  of  all  action  and 
resistance ;  disposed  by  thdr  aatiml  cfaaneter  to  the  love 
of  peace,  to  the  sentiraeat  of  order,  to  respect  for  tiie  laws, 
they  veaped  the  benefits  of  the  Teroiution,  without  ex- 
periencing its  storms.  In<4ihe  d^Bcnhy  of  commiinications, 
the  simplicity  of  a  purely  agnonltaral  Mfe,  the  le»oiui  gI 
childhood,  and  the  reitgioos  emfaleins  destined  incessantly  to 
engage  the  attention,  had  opened  the  sool  to  a  maltitode 
of  saperstitions  impreBsioiis,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  no  kind  of  inatnietion  oan  either  destxoy  or  moderate. 

Nothing,  the  report  said,  had  been  negfeeted  by  the 
unsworn  priests  to  inilnence  the  people  throngh  these 
means.  Many  of  these  priests  wers  sineero  in  the  doctrines 
they  taught ;  manywere  lealoasmereiy  throngfa  fsbction.  The 
bishop  of  Lu^cHi  had  addressed  a  ciieular  letter  to  the  clei:gy 
of  his  diocese,  enjoining  them  by  all  means  to  avoid  aU  inter- 
course wiA  the  sworn  pcieBts ;  to  reftne  to  say  mass  in  the 
churches  which  such  had  usurped,  although  the  decree  of  the 
assembly  permitted  this ;  to  regard  all  churches  in  which 
these  intrudeKS  had  entered  as  polluted ;  to  refuse  to  be 
married  by  them,  as  all  the*  children  of  such  marriages  would 
1)6,  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  of  the  church,  illegitimate.  Whare 
the  civil  power  refosed  a  separate  place  <^  burial,  or  where 
the  relatives  objected  to  any  cemetery  but  tint  at  the  old 
chordv  those  attending  funmls  were  enjoined  to  set  down 
their  dead  at  tbe  diurch  door  and  leave  it,  so  aa  not  to 
sanction  ^e  officiation  of  the  intruding  priest ;  to  keep  a 
separate  register  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  and  for 
the  ejected  pastor  still  to  ocmrndtx  himself  as  the  only  true 
pastor. 

These  in|an«tions  had  been  aeabusiy  ehlbreed  by  mnsion- 
aries,  wko  had  been  establiahed,  about  sixty  years  before,  at 
the  viiage  of  St.  Laurent,  district  of  Montaign,  who  had 
traversed  La  Tend^,  Chatiiion,  and  Deux-Sevres,  distri- 
buting medals,  rosaries,  and  indulgences,  and  setting  up 
calvaries  of  aH  forms  by  the  roads.  These  missionaries  had 
extended  their  labours  all  over  the  late  provinces  €i  Poitou, 
Anjon,  Bretagne,  and  Aunis.  They  had  been  actively 
assisted  by  the  grey  nuns,  called  JUles  dt  sagesse  (daughters 
of  wisdom),  also  established  in  St.  Laurent;  tiiat  those 
inissionaries,  male  and  female,  had  written  instmetions  with 
them,  which  had  been  found  on  thdr  persons,  com- 
manding them  to  warn  the  oooniry  people  against  holding 
any  communications  whatever  with  the  priests,  whom  they 
called  intruders  ;  to  receive  no  sacrament  at  their  hands ;  to 
consider  that,  if  their  children  should  be  called  illegitimate, 
they  were  not  so  before  God ;  and  that  it  was  better  that  a 
marriage  should  be  valid  in  the  sight  of  God  than  of  men. 

They  quoted  an  arret  of  the  department  of  Maine  and 
Loire,  showing  that  the*same  state  of  things  existed  there. 
There,  for  the  most  part,  the  old  non-juring  priests 
remained;  the  newly-clected  declined  to  encounter  the 
enmity  of  the  people.  The  grand-vicars  and  curc^s  had 
bound  themselvoB  to  maintain  ^^  secret  coalition.     Wliore 


removals  had  been  effected,  it  had  broken  up  families; 
wives  left  their  husbands,  parents  their  children,  in  these 
divisions.  Municipalities  dissolved'  themselves,  that  they 
might  not  be  caUed  on  to  enforce  the  removal  of  non-juring 
priests.  The  citizens  had  extensively  renounced  the  service 
of  the  national  guard  from  the  same  motives,  and  those 
acting  could  not  be  depended  on  for  supporting  this  edict  of 
the  assembly.  In  many  departments,  judges  and  members 
of  electoral  bodies  were  odious  to  the  people,  as  instru- 
ments for  supporting  this  kw.  In  other  districts,  where 
removals  had  been  effected,  you  saw  ten  or  twelve  persons 
attending  mass  by  the  sworn  priest,  and  whole  villages  going 
off  from  one  to  ten  leagues  to  attend  mass  by  a  non-juring 
priest. 

M.  Dnmoimez  had  to  accompany  the  commiawoneis  for  a 
month  to  suppc^rt  their  authority,  lor  he  was  now  a  general, 
and  could  bring  up  military,  if  needed,  for  they  coold  expect 
no  assistance  from  the  national  guards  or  the  g^darmerie. 
From  La  Yend^  they  proceeded  to  ChatiUon.  There  they 
w^e  universally  petitioned  to  allow  the  old  priests  to 
remain,  or,  where  they  had  been  ejected,  that  they  might  have 
them  back  again.  ^^  We  desire  no  othi9  favour,"  they  said, 
*^  than  to  have  priests  in  whom  we  have  confidmce.^^  They 
founds  in  all  these  departmenta,  that  the  people  had  divided 
themselves  into  two  parties  on  thesabject :  those  who  adhere 
to  the  unsworn  priests  styling  themselves  orwrocratg,  those 
who  adhere  to  the  sworn,  patriots.  Finally,  they  observed 
that,  ^^  examining  the  efiBcacy  of  this  measure,  we  saw  that, 
if  &ithful  cathcdies  have  no  confidence  in  the  priests  who 
have  taken  the  oath,  it  is  not  the  way  to  inspire  them  witli 
more  to  remove  from  thsm  in  this  naanner  the  priests  of 
their  choice."  Thus  the  opinion  of  the  ccoiunimion  was 
advene  to  the  decree  impoBing  tiie  civil  oath  on  the  clergy. 

The  report  being  read,  a  powerfU  discussion  took  place 
upon  it.  It  was  opened  by  Fandiet,  the  new  ccmatitutioual 
bishop,  of  Calvados.  The  abb^  Fauchet,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Bastifie;  he  continued  an  ardent 
revolutionist,  and  was  rewvded  with  one  of  the  constitu- 
tional bishopries  by  the  first  assembly.  He  now  demanded 
a  vigorous  repression  of  tiie  unsworn  priests.  *^  We  are 
accused,"  he  said,  ^*  of  a  desire  to  persecute.  It  is  ealumny. 
No  persecution.  Fanaticism  is  gieedy  of  it ;  real  religion 
jrepulses  it;  philosophy  holds  it  in  horror.  Let  us  beware  of 
in^>ri8oning  the  non-jurora;  of  exiling,  or  even  of  diq^ing 
them.  Let  them  think,  say,  write  all  th^  please  against 
us;  we  win  oppose  our  tlioughts  to  their  thoughts,  om* 
truths  to  th«  errors,  our  charity  to  their  hatred.  Tibie 
will  do  the  rest.  But,  in  awaiting  its  infallible  triumph,  wo 
must  find  an  efficaeious  and  prompt  mode  of  hindering  them 
from  prevaifing  over  weak  minds,  and  propagating  ideas  of 
a  counter  revolution.  A  counter  revolution !  This  is  not 
a  religion,  gentlemen  !  Fanaticism  is  not  compatible  with 
liberty.  Look  else  at  these  ministers ;  they  have  swum  in 
the  blood  of  patriots.  This  is  their  own  expression.  Com- 
pared with  these  priests,  atheists  are  angels.  However,  I 
repeat,  let  us  tolerate,  but  do  not  let  us  pay  them.  Let  us 
not  pay  them  to  rend  our  country  to  pieces.  It  is  to  this 
measure  only  that  we  should  confine  ourselves.  What 
service  do  they  render?  They  invoke  ruin  on  our 
laAYS,  and  they  say  they  follow  their  consciences !     Must  wo 
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pay  coDficienceB  that  urge  their  poesesBors  to  the  ruin  of 
their  country?  What  a  saving  of  thirty  millionB  of  firancs 
which  the  nation  pays  annually  to  her  most  implacable 
enemies !  Why  have  we  this  phalanx  of  priests  who  have 
abjured  their  ministry  ?— these  legions  of  canons  and  monks; 


foment  conspiracies  against  us  both  from  within  and  tiom 
without  ?  Go,  say  they  to  the  nobility,  combine  your  attacks 
with  -the  foreigners ;  let  blood  flow  in  streams,  provided 
we  recover  our  privileges.  This  is  their  church!  AMk* 
shall  say  that  we  ought  to  endow  it  ?  " 


LA  VENDEE. 


these  cohorts  of  abbes,  friars,  and  beneficed  clergy  of  all 
sorts,  who  are  not  remarkable  except  for  their  pretensions, 
inntihty,  intrigues,  and  licentious  lives ;  or,  as  now,  by  their 
vindictive  interference,  their  schemes,  their  unwearied  hatred 
of  the  revolution?  Why  should  we  pay  these  men  to 
preach    emigration?    to  send  coin    from  the    realm?    to 


Tournd,  the  constitutional  bishop  of  Bourges,  re[Jit"u 
to  Fauchet  with  more  tolerance.  He  contended  that  x\^- 
priests  were  not  guilty,  they  were  only  led  astray  by  tttir 
peculiar  ideas'  of  the  church  and  of  government;  that 
punish  them  by  a  proscription  of  hunger,  was  not  • 
enlighten  them    or    their  hearers,  but  only  to  enreiK^^ 
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public  feeling,  and  degrade  the  founders  of  liberty  to 
persecutors ;  that  it  was  much  better  not  to  see  the  errors 
of  the  non-juring  priests.  He  declared  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  found  practical  liberty  on  the  base  of  tolerance ; 
and  he  referred  to  Virginia  and  Grermany,  whare  opposite 
creeds  alternately  worshipped  in  the  same  churches. 
**  That/'  he  said,  *^  is'  what  we  shc^uld  toid  to ;  these 
are  the  principles  which  ought  to  implaiit  themselTes  widely 
amongst  a  people." 

Ducos,  a  young  and  ardent  GiroDdist,  proposed  the 
printing  of  Toum^'s  speech,  and  his  motion  was  highly 
applauded ;  but,  at  the  next  sitting,  Fauchet  replied  to  it, 
and  warned  the  assembly  that  the  priests  were  iatoloible 
tyrants,  and  would  create  ciyil  troubles  in  return  for 
mistaken  tenderness.  He  begged  them  to  remember  what 
had  lately  occurred  at  Caen,  where  a  crowd  of  fanatic 
women,  excited  by  tiie  priests,  had  £idlen  on  a  OMistitntional 
cur^,  dreMUvOy  maltreated  him,  and  endeavoared  to  hang 
him  before  hk  own  altar.  Genaonn^  proposed  tliait  all  civil 
power  riiould  be  taken  from  the  priealliood  ^MttUmmmmgm 
should  be  Biade  TsHd  by  the  magistrates ;  iSbaX  all  corpora- 
tions of  senihr  priests,  like  those  o^  St.  Launtti,  and  all 
aasociatioBS  of  sistaa,  like  ihe  JSOes  de  jo^ssm,  ahoold  be 
broken  up;  and  thaftschook,  alma-booses,  IioiiFitah,  registers, 
&c.,  shouki  be  confided  to  laymen,  aad  tha*  tbe  ckrgy, 
elected  by  their  own  parishes,  shooki  be  left  to  pmck  m  psace. 
But,  nafiMtaaately  for  tol^raAOB,  the  priests  and  dMir  ad- 
ha^nts  showed  none.  WhOst  tliese  debatoi  were  prooeefing, 
news  ef«7  day  arrived  fiom  La  Yend^,  Maine-«i-L«re, 
and  othfli  departoMits,  of  thooMnlB  of  men  and  woasen  in 
arms,  lawaiiiig  open  ^«Eches  with  axes,  chssing  awmy  the 
sworn  pnssti,  or  mmmenim^  them  Wlbre  the  aten.  The 
mob,  pretending  to  go  oa  pUgrimafes,  wen*  about  com- 
mittiag  these  eBoesses ;  1^^  were  besnging  and  tkreateDiag 
to  boK  down  towns,  where  the  oonrtitatioBal  priests  were 
supported  by  the  public,  and  there  waa  evevy  symptom  of  a 
coming  civil  war.  <^  See !  **  exclaimed  Lnard,  the  GmiidiBt, 
rising  for  the  first  time  in  the  asseraUy — ^'^aes  whither 
your  tolerance  is  conducting  you !  Tokratioii  is  ahrays  the 
source  of  great  crimes,  and  is  bow  the  aole  cause  of  the 
diaorganiasd  condition  of  society.  .Can  we  tolerate  those  who 
will  neither  tblerate  the  oonstitutioa  nor  the  laws?  Will 
it  be  when  French  bk)od  has  stained  the  waTsa  of  the  sea 
that  you  will  become  sensible  of  the  danfsiB  of  indnlgace? 
It  is  time  that  efeiytfaing  should  be  submitted  ta  the 
win  of  the  natioa ;  that  tiaras,  diadems,  and  cenaers,  shovld 
yield  to  the  sceptre  of  ^e  laws^  The  fS^ts  you  have  just 
heard  are  but  the  prriode  of  what  is  about  to  occur  in  the 
rest  of  the  kingdosL  These  troubles  have  sprung  out  of  the 
defects  of  the  constitution.  The  system  was  bom  there!*" 
pointing  to  the  right;  ''it  is  sanotumed  at  the  ootirt  of 
Rome.  Hie  priests  are  privileged  brawien,  who  ought  to 
be  punished  mors  severely  than  private  individuals.  Re- 
ligion is  an  all-powerful  weapon.  *The  priest,'  says 
Montesquieu,  *  takes  the  man  firom  the  cradle,  and  accom- 
panies him  to  the  tomb!'  Is  it  then  astonishing  that  he 
should  have  so  much  control  over  the  minds  of  the  people  ? 
We  must  make  laws  to  prevent  priests,  under  pretence  of 
religion,  troubling  the  piihlic  peace ;  and  I  maintain  that 
the  only  efficacious  law  is  banishment  from  the  realm." 


Isnard,  in  a  long  and  glowing  speech,  affinned  that  all 
history — ^that  Holland,  England,  America— were  example 
of  the  sufferings  which  nations  have  endured  in  being  too 
tolntmt  of  rebels ;  that  had  Louis  XVI.  been  ligorooa  ic  Lis 
measures  of  repression,  that  assembly  would  not  be  &itu^ 
there.  But  the  vice  of  a  despot  was  the  virtue  of  a  n&tk. 
Elated  by  his  harangue,  and  by  the  agitatioo,  the  muriaL^s 
and  acclamations  that  attended  it,  he  exclaimed,  '^  The  la^ 
is  my  God — ^I  have  no  other ;  the  public  good,  that  is  c.r 
workup ! "  He  would  have  every  priest  who  refused  tj 
obey  the  ccmstitution  expelled  the  country ;  if  his  du.: 
demanded  more  than  that,  that  he  should  soffei  destJ. 
Numbers  demanded  the  printing  of  the  speech.  Tu. 
Girondist  party  went  whofly  along  with  it  Lecog.  i 
coDstitutioiial  biahc^  dedared  t^iat  to  print  that  speech  r;- 
to  awthoriBe  atheism.  He  was  clamoured  down.  L 
debate  continued  fiercely.  .  It  was  pr<^x)sed  that  al  refM- 
teij  priests  diould  be  arrested  and  tried  by  the  li^i 
■ational  court  for  treason,  and  puirtwi!  accoidiDglT 
Gensoon^  read  fresh  accounts  ol  the  outrages  m  La  YcKit 
and  GonpiHeau  staited  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  iamt  ci 
Gen^  incited  by  the  priests,  K»d  attacked,  defeated,  &:i 
diaoined  bodi  the  national  guards  and  the  tvoofis  of  tbe  L 

Under  these  exciteaneAts,  the  assembly,  oa  the  29i  '^ 
November,  dosrood  that  every  priest,  who  had  not  yel  til : 
the  dvil  oath,  should  do  so  in  the  ooocBe  of  a  ved,  : 
should,  in  future,  receive  no  aUowaace  from  the  trani;: 
that  flodi  noD-jisors  should  be  held  guilty  as  suspected  efr^ 
beDioB,  and  be  put  under  surreiilance ;  that  they  BhooU  >' 
removed  from  their  usual  place  of  abode,  and  thost  via^'z 
to  go  dioohl  be  hnprieoned  for  two  years;  that  -^ 
natioBal  churches  should  not  be  empbyed  for  any  ot.  .: 
service  tham  that  sanctioned  by  the  state;  no  nea-jvi^r 
priest  shouhl  officiate  is  them ;  hot  that  citizens  nu|B  h: 
o4ber  chapels  or  buildings  for  their  wondiip,  proridcdtl . 
did  not  admit  the  non-juring  priesta,  saspected  of  k^-  ' 
minaters.  Able  writers  w^e  invited  to  pndaoe  \s9i^^^ 
in  antpk  language,  itgaaBst  fimatiri«m,  whack  the  aaeD  : 
undertook  to  print  and  CMWulsts  amongst  the  peiaB'^^ 
and,  under  this  stiaaaim,  not  only  the  priests  of  La  Vcd- 
Maine-et-Loire,  te.,  but  aft  priesta  aad  all  reli^  ^'' 
satirised ;  and  cheap  raprints  of  the  Most  atheistical  vcrl 
of  Votaure,  Diderot,  &c^  were  ■mde.  Th«  thii,^ 
however,  had  no  effect^  C9nq>t  additionally  to  iniii*e  J^ 
proscribed  priests  and  tiferir  flocks,  and  estand  tbe  m^'- 
of  La  Yend^.  The  Guonfisto  were  dtS^^  ^^  '^ 
opportunity  of  forcing  this  deorae  on  the  kiag^  v^^" 
conscience  levvdted  at  it.  If  h«  accepted  it,  ha  lw"»  ^ 
Bchismatic;  if  he  refused,  «  tnutor  to  the  nstiflB-  " 
Louis  was  compelled  to  accept  it,  and  the  GiroDae  u 
adnmced  to  their  next  point  of  asRault  npon  kiv-'' 
subject  of  emigration. 

The  emigrontfl  had  oontiiiQed  to  flodt  to  CobkaU.'!^ 
their  number,  with  their  families,  now  amawted  to  i«*^ 
one  hundred  thousand  of  the  most  weaHfcy  sad  infin**'^^ 
class  in  Franco.  They  continued  to  make  preporaUoo*'** 
war,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  of  France  w  « ' 
their  menacing  attitude  with  uneasiness.  Though  tbe  *i*r 
wrote  publicly  letters  to  the  emigrants,  desiring  i^''^ 
return  to  their  country,  and  employ  themselves,  as  ^^'" 
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cHazeDS,  under  the  ooDstitation,  there  was  a  prevailing 
leeling  that  he  priTately  gave  them  different  adviee.  That 
the  king  did  maintain  a  eecsret  ooneBpondenoe  with  eome  of 
the  insurgents  is  certain ;  but  it  is  neither  proved,  nor  doas 
it  appear  probable,  that  he  aanotioned  their  intentions  of 
making  var  on  the  conntry.  Loois  was  always  averse  to 
the  idea  of  hlooddiied,  and  all  his  interests  pointed 
towards  having  the  inflnential  royatiste  in  the  coontry, 
where  they  might  join  their  efforts  with  the  oonstttii- 
tionalists  for  the  support  of  his  penK>n  and  throne.  But 
their  obstinate  absence  drove  the  asKmbly  now  to  saoh 
severe  measures  against  them  as  compelled  Louis  to  ezeroise 
his  veto  in  their  £skvour,  and  he  thus  destroyed  his  popularity 
with  the  public,  and  caused  himself  to  be  considered  as  really 
in  league  with  the  emigrants.  Neverthdess,  it  was  ike 
advice  of  all  the  king's  mimsters,  as  well  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  his  own  feeling,  tl^  they  should  return,  for  they 
might  have  added  immensely  to  the  influence  in  favour  of 
the  throne.  Louis,  therefore,  again  »:horted  the  emigrants 
to  return;  but  they  continued  infienble.  He  next  wrote 
to  the  offieers  of  the  army  and  navy,  depbring  the  informa- 
tion that  he  had  received,  that  they  were  quitting  the 
service,  and  that  he  could  not  consider  those  his  friends  who 
did  not,  like  himself,  remain  at  their  posts ;  but  this  was 
equally  ineffoctual,  and  the  minister  at  war  reported  to  the 
assembly  that  one  thousand  nine  himdred  ofi&oers  had 
deserted.  The  assembly  was  greatly  incensed;  the  Gi- 
rondists deemed  it  a  good  opportunity  to  force  the  king  to 
deal  a  blow  at  the  nobility  and  at  lus  own  brotheiB.  On  the 
20th  of  October  Briasot  ascended  the  tribune,  and  demanded 
measures  of  severity  against  the  emignMitB.  He  declared 
that  it  was  the  mistaken  indifference  of  the  late  assembly 
which  had  left  the  present  menacing  body  of  emigrants  on 
the  frontiers.  Had  there  existed  a  thoroughly  plebeian 
legislature,  they  would  long  ago  have  been  dispersed. 
^^  Punish  the  chiefi^"  he  exclaimed,  ^^and  emigrations  and 
revolts  will  cease."  He  pointed  to  the  attitude  of  the  chief 
monarchs  of  the  continent,  to  the  late  meeting  at  Pilnitz, 
and  declared  that  the  emigrants,  in  league  with  these 
enemies  of  France,  were  worse  robbers  and  assassins  than 
Cartouche,  who  had  died  on  the  wheel.  He  then  divided 
the  emigrants  into  three  classes — the  king's  brothers  and 
the  prince  of  Conde ;  the  public  functionaries  who  had 
abandoned  their  posts;  and  the  simple  citizens,  who  had 
followed  their  example  from  fear  or  imitation.  Against 
the  first  and  second  class  he  demanded  the  severest  punish- 
ment ;  the  third  he  would  leave  to  time,  which  would  at 
length  send  them  home  again.  He  observed  that  ministers 
would  talk  to  them  of  coa»derations  of  state,  family  reasons ; 
they  must  pay  no  attention  to  such  arguments.  They 
must  address  themselves  to  foreign  powers,  and  compel 
them  to  discountenance  the  emigrants,  or  to  declare  them- 
selves. He  then  considered  what  causes  they  had  lor  dread- 
ing a  conflict  with  i^ese  foreign  nations,  and  concluded  that 
they  had  none.  ^^Unquestionably,"  he  said,  "you  have 
declared  to  Europe  that  you  will  not  attempt  any  more 
conquests;  but  you  have  a  right  to  say  to  it  *  Choose 
between  certain  rebels  and  a  nation ! ' '' 

This  speech  placed  Briasot  at  the  head  of  the  conspirators 
of  the  assembly.     Condorcet  mounted  the  tribune,  and 


followed  in  the  same  track  as  Brissot.  Dumas,  and  some 
other  moderate  deputies,  contended  that  the  doctrine  of 
Brissot  was  ferocious,  ani  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  the  people ;  that  it  was  not  neoessary  to  do  more  than  to 
order  alt  emtgraats  to  return  within  three  months,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  their  civU  rights  and  citisenship.  The 
assembly  ordered  BriasoVs  speech  to  be  printed  and  sent  to 
the  departments. 

On  the  25th  of  October  Yergniaud,  the  orator  of  the 
G^hondists,  ascended  the  tribune.  Yergniaud  prctfeesed  to 
despise  all  the  efforts  of  the  combined  emigrants  and  foreign 
powers  against  France,  into  which,  he  said,  philosoi^y  ^^ 
inftised  the  breath  of  liberty  till  there  were  no  Pyrenees ; 
that  the  tyrants  trembled  lest,  on  the  day  of  battle,  the  two 
armies  ready  to  combat  should  be  converted  into  a  band  of 
brethren  united  against  the  despots.  Yergniaud  might 
therefore  have  well  recommended  them  to  leave  the 
emigrants  in  deserved  oontempt.  But,  no  I  he  was  as  fierce 
as  Brissot  himself  against  them.  He  demanded  that  they 
should  forestall  i^ir  enemies,  and  crush  this  swarm  of 
insects  ready  to  drink  the  nation's  blood ;  that  they  shouki 
confiscate  all  their  property ;  and  as  for  the  officers  who  had 
deserted,  let  them  suffer  the  death  and  infamy  prescribed  by 
the  penal  code.  Men,  he  said,  talked  of  the  profound  grief 
this  would  occasion  the  king,  on  account  of  his  brothers ; 
but  Brutus  had  immolated  his  guilty  offspring  at  the  shrine 
ci  his  country,  and  the  heart  of  Louis  would  not  be  put  to 
BO  severe  a  trial. 

M.  Pastoret  recommended  moderate  and  gradual  measures 
against  the  emigrants ;  but  Isnar^,  another  Girondist,  de- 
f encted  the  proceedings  of  the  aasembly,  which  had  ordered 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  speeches  of  Condoroet 
and  Yergniaud  as  weU  as  of  that  of  Brissot.  He  fully  sup- 
ported their  views.  At  the  close  of  the  debate  a  decree  was 
passed  requiring  the  king's  brothers  to  return  to  France 
I  within  three  months,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  aU  their  rights 
j  as  citisens,  and  their  claims  as  princes  on  the  succession  to 
I  the  crown.  On  the  2nd  of  November  a  letter  was  read  from 
a  patriot  who  had  acted  the  spy  at  Coblentz  and  other  places, 
and  was  himself  in  the  gallery  of  the  house  to  support,  if 
I  necessary,  his  statements.  He  affirmed  that  thirteen  thou- 
I  sand  emigrants  were  ready  to  invade  France ;  that  the 
priests  had  assumed  arms;  that  an  active  correspondence 
was  carried  on  betwixt  these  emigrants  and  the  king's 
regiments  near  the  frontiers ;  he  charged  Delaimey,  a  rela- 
tion of  the  late  governor  of  the  Bastille,  and  commandant  of 
the  vdaateer  guard  at  Longwy,  of  being  in  league  with 
the  emigrants,  and  not  only  he,  but  the  king's  war  minister, 
Duportail,  a  friend  of  La  Fayette.  All  this  information, 
so  well  calculated  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  assembly,  and 
aid  the  object  of  the  jacobins  and  Girondists,  was  received 
as  gospel,  and  the  man  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house  and 
publicly  thanked.  On  the  9th  of  November  a  second  decree 
was  passed,  declaring  that  all  Frenchmen  assembled  on  the 
frontiers  were  suspected  of  conspiracy  against  this  country ; 
that  all  such  as  should  continue  there  till  the  1st  of  January 
should  be  treated  as  traitors ;  princes  and  public  func- 
idonaries  were  pronounced  amenable  to  the  samo  pimish- 
ments ;  that  the  incomes  of  all  such  emigrants,  from  lands, 
moneys,  or  offices,  should  from  the  present  moment  be 
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sequestrated ;  that  a  court  should  be  appointed  in  January  to 
try  them ;  and  that  any  Frenchman,  after  this,  crossing  the 
frontiers,  or  found  goilty  of  endeavouring  to  seduce  the 
people  from  their  allegiance,  should  be  put  to  death. 

These  two  decrees  were  a  terrible  shock  to  the  kiug  and 
the  court.  The  constitution  gave  to  Louis  the  veto,  but  to 
exercise  the  veto  in  defence  of  the  emigrants  was  to  bring 
down  destruction  on  himself.  The  Girondists  rejoiced  in 
this  dilemma;  they  awaited  with  impatience  the  king*s 
decision,  which  must  force  him  to  fly,  or  place  him  in  their 
hands.  The  constitutional  members  of  the  late  assembly, 
Desmeuniers,  Baumetz,  Talleyrand,  Larochefoucauld,  drew 
up  an  address  to  the  king,  urging  him  to  refuse  his  sanction 
to  the  decree  against  the  non-juring  priests,  and  a  petition 
was  presented  from  the  directory  of  Paris  urging  the  same 
resistance  to  the  decrees  against  the  emigrants.  Loutis  was 
in  a  cruel  strait.  On  the  12th  of  November  the  minister  of 
justice  announced  to  the  assembly  that  his  ms^esty  sanc- 
tioned the  decree  against  his  brothers,  but  required  time  to 
consider  the  one  against  the  emigrants  at  large.  The 
minister  was  proceeding  to  give  the  king*s  reasons  for  this 
demur,  but  he  was  stopped,  and  informed  that  he  could 
deliver  the  king's  message,  but  that  the  constitution  did  not 
allow  a  minister  to  speak  in  his  own  penon  in  the  assembly. 
The  minister  then  proposed  to  read  to  the  aasembly  two 
letters  which  the  king  had  addressed  to  his  brothers,  and  a 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  emigrants  generally ;  but  he 
was  informed  that  this  was  equally  inadmissible,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw.  In  the  letters  the  king,  with  an 
air  of  great  sincerity,  declared  that  the  constitution  was 
finished,  that  he  had'  sworn  to  it,  and  was  determined  to 
maintain  it ;  that  they  could  not  do  him  a  greater  injury 
than  by  continuing  abroad  and  keeping  all  France  in 
agitation.  He  concluded  by  saying,  "Your  proper  place 
is  by  my  side;  your  interests,  your  sentiments  alike  urge 
you  to  come  and  resume  it ;  I  invite  you,  and,  if  I  may,  I 
order  you  to  do  so."  The  proclamation  was  in  a  similar 
tone  and  terms.  These  measures,  however,  had  no  effect. 
The  priuces  replied  that  they  considered  the  king  as  acting 
under  compulsion,  and  declined  to  return,  and  the  assembly 
was  incensed  at  the  king  substituting  these  inoperative 
addresses  for  their  vigorous  decree;  still  worse  was  it  for 
the  king's  popularity  that  he  followed  the  advice  of  the 
constitutional  members  of  the  late  assembly,  and  exercised 
his  veto  upon  the  decree  against  the  priests  of  La  Vendue. 
When  this  was  announced  to  the  assembly  on  the  19tV 
of  December,  a  violent  effervescence  took  place.  Delcher, 
a  jacobin  lawyer,  called  on  the  assembly  to  carry  their 
decrees  into  execution  in  spite  of  royal  vetoes.  He  told 
them  that  they  were  the  representatives  of  the  French 
people,  and  to  them  that  people  had  intrusted  the  sove* 
reignty.  This  was  to  set  the  king  aside  at  once,  and  great 
commotion  arose  amongst  the  more  moderate  members. 
Delcher  demanded  that  they  should  appeal  to  the  nation  to 
support  the  assembly ;  but  several  voices  cried  out,  "  This  is 
preaching  sedition  1"  and  the  assembly,  amid  much  tumult, 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

Bat  the  ferment  spread  out  of  doors.  The  jacobin  journals 
declared  that  the  king  had  now  thrown  off  the  mask,  and 
that  the  assembly  ought  at  once  to  convoke  the  high  national 


court,  and  proceed  to  carry  out  the  decrees  agunst  tbs 
king's  brothers,  the  emigrants,  and  the  priests.  Petitiom 
poured  into  the  assembly  to  this  effect  from  diffierent  sections 
of  Paris.  Amongst  the  persons  who  presented  thomselfes 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  with  th^e  petitions  were  Legendre,  a 
butcher  of  Paris,  and  the  notorious  Camille  Desmoulins,  the 
Aristophanes  of  the  revolution.  This  was  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Legendre,  and,  in  presenting  his  petition,  he  made  a 
speech  in  which  vulgarity  and  bombast  strove  fw  the  pr^ 
eminence.  He  declared  that  the  brave  twenty-fonr  milUoss 
of  free  Frenchmen  would  overthrow  all  the  thrones  of  the 
world's  despots,  and  roll  the  tyrants  in  the  dost;  he  caM 
on  them  to  hang  all  the  king's  ministers,  and  arm  the  whole 
of  the  people.  ^^Keprasentatives!"  he  shouted,  ^  let  the 
ea^e  of  victory  and  fame  soar  over  your  heads  and  aims 
Say  to  the  ministers,  *We  love  the  people.'  Let  your 
punishment  begin ;  the  tyrants  n^t  die ! " 

Camille  Desmoulins,  who  was  accustomed  to  harangoe  thr 
noisy  mobs  of  the  Palais  Royale  and  the  faubourgs,  her; 
comphiined  of  the  weakness  of  his  voice,  and  retjaesteii  th»t 
the  abb6  Fauchet  might  give  his  address  the  benefit  of  his 
sonorous  tones.  The  address  was  nearly  as  grandiloquent  85 
that  of  the  butcher.  He  declared  that  nothing  ms  msrc 
natural  than  for  a  king  to  veto  the  best  decrees.  Notitin^ 
was  more  natural  than  that  the  municipality  of  Paris,  vho 
had  fired  on  the  citizens  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  shooLi 
implore  the  king  to  protect  the  refractory  priests,  and  ahoold 
send  their  address  to  be  signed  by  all  the  robbers,  all  th; 
slaves,  all  the  idiots,  and  all  the  fanatics  of  the  eighty-thz« 
departments.  He  held  the  whole  directory  up  to  the  ren- 
geance  of  the  nation.  As  for  the  priests  and  emigrants,  he 
exclaimed,  '^  So  many  grounds  of  accusation!  The  crime  o^ 
these  men  is  setded.  Strike,  then!  If  the  head  sleei& 
shall  the  arm  act  ?  Baise  not  that  arm  again ;  do  not  roosi 
the  national  club  only  to  crush  insects.  A  Vamier  or  t 
De  Latre!  Did  Cato  and  Cicero  accuse  Cethegos  or 
CataUne  ?  It  is  the  leaders  we  should  assail.  Strike  at  th: 
head ! "  These  ferocious  addresses  were  clamoroosly 
applauded  by  the  galleries,  and  the  assembly  voted  that  the 
report  of  the  day's  debate,  including  these  fiery  document 
should  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  departments.  But  th: 
next  day  the  constitutional  party  succeeded  in  revoking  ^ 
order,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  Rriasot  and  the  jacobins  aaJ 
Girondists. 

Bat  though  the  constitutional  party  obtained  tbissingi.' 
advantage,  it  was  striving  in  vain  to  re-establish  its  asco* 
dancy  in  the  nation.  Bamave,  Lameth,  and  Doport  te^' 
in  communication  with  Louis,  who  vainly  hoped  that  tb-f 
would  be  able  to  put  down  the  new  and  formidable  enemss 
whom  he  saw  in  the  Girondists.  But  it  was  too  late.  T^^ 
central  place  of  meeting  was  the  club  of  the  Feuillants.  Tt 
national  guard,  the  directory  of  the  department  of  P**^ 
the  kte  mayor,  BaiUy,  and  all  that  party  in  the  nation,  stt. 
supported  them.  It  was  a  party  of  repentancs  and  tenor 
La  Fayette,  madameDe  Stael,  and  M.  Narbonne,  had  a  acR 
understanding  with  the  FeuUlants,  and  the  object  was  ■• 
make  Narbonne  minister.  This  young  man,  connt  l^ 
Lara  Narbonne,  was  of  the  royal  blood,  but  of  '^^^ 
birth.    He  had  been  educated  by  the  aunts  of  the  king, 

were  intensely  attached  to  hiifi,  and  therefore  Asre^  bei*' 
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them  the  rumour  of  his  parentage.  He  was  rery  handsome, 
only  thirtj-aix  jeta%  of  age,  courteous,  rain,  witty,  and 
ambitious.  Madame  de  Stael,  though  marned,  was  pas- 
sionately in  loye  with  kim,  and  her  imagination  invested 
him  wiib.  all  the  quafities  calculated  to  save  a  nation.  ^'  He 
was,"  says  Laniartine,  "  but  a  brilMant,  active,  higk-couraged 
man ;  she  pietured  Mm  a  politician  and  a  heio.  She  mag- 
nified him  with  aU  the  endowments  o£  her  dreams,  in  oider 
to  bring  him  up  to  later  ideal  standaird.  She  found  patrons/ 
for  him ;  surroiuided  him  with  a  prestige ;  created  a  name 
for  him ;  marked  him  out  a  come.  She  made  him  a  livii^ 
type  of  her  poUtics.  To  disdain  the  coort,  gain  over  the 
people,  oonunand  the  aimy,  intimidate  Europe,  cany  away 
the  aasembfy  by  his  eloquence,  to  struggle  lor  liberty,  to  save 
the  nation,  to  become,  by  hia  popmlaiity'' alone,  the  arbittf 
between  the  throne  and  the  people,  to  reconcile  them  by  a 
constitution  at  once  liberal  and  mooarchical^such  was  the 
perspective  that  she  opened  for  heiself  and  M.  de  Narbonne. 
They  were  for  war,  and  filled  by  their  infiuenoe  the  peiBonal 
staff  of  the  dijtonacy  exchisively  devoted  to  the  emigrants 
or  the  king.  They  filled  foreign  courts  with  their  adherents. 
M.  deMarboiswassettttothelHetof  Ratisbon;  M.  Bart^^ 
lemy,  to  Switaerkuid;  M.  TaHeyrand,  to  London;  M.  de 
Segur,  to  Berlin.  They  hoped  to  win  England  to  their 
interests;  they  TeKed  much  on  the  enthmiasm  of  the  Fox 
party  lor  the  revolution ;  they  trusted,  in  the  end,  to  obtain 
a  second  chamber,  and  thus  control  the  jacobinism  of  the 
aasembly.  They  hoped  to  secure  as  the  generalisBimo  of 
their  army  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  i^^pupU  of  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  and  who  had  won  so  much  fame  in  the  wan  of 
Germany.  Negotiations  lor  this  purpose  were  secretly  carried 
on  by  madame  de  Stael,  Narixmne,  La  Fayette,  and  Talley- 
rand. M.  CuBtine  was  their  agent;  and  he  bore  letters 
offering  Ferdinand  the  generaMsBtmoship  of  the  French 
armies,  three  nnBions  of  firanes  annually,  and  princely  rank 
equal  to  his  own  in  Oermany.  These  letters  were  ngned 
l^  the  minister  d  war  and  by  Louis  himsdf.  Custtne  even 
held  out  hopes  of  Ferdinand  socceeding  to  the  crown,  shoukl 
Louis  be  deposed ;  but  the  duke  was  too  wise  to  listen  to 
these  startling  overtures.  * 

These  secret  proceedings  did  not  entirely  esci^  the  keen 
vision  of  the  Girondist  party.  Their  newspapers  waged  war 
against  the  coalition  with  strong  animosity.  Brissot,  in  his 
journal,  exclaimed,  '^  Number  them!  name  them  I  Their 
names  denounce  them.  They  are  the  relics  of  the  de- 
throned aristocracy,  who  would  fain  resuscitate  a  constitu- 
tional nobility,  establish  a  second  l^islative  chamber  and  a 
senate  of  noUes,  and  who  implore,  in  order  to  gain  thar 
ends,  the  armed  intervention  of  the  powers.  They  have  sold 
themselves  to  the  Tuileries,  and  sell  there  a  great  portion  of 
the  members  of  the  assemUy.  They  have  amongst  them 
neither  men  of  genius  nor  men  of  resolution  ;  thdr  talent  is 
bnt  treason,  their  genius  but  intrigue."  It  was  thus  that 
jacobins  and  GironcEssts  prepared  those  enmities  which,  at  no 
distant  period,  were  destined  to  disperse  the  Feuillants. 

Meantime,  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  was  marching  on. 
The  constitutional  priests  had  many  of  them  b^un  to 
marry,  and  now  those  of  them  who  were  not  quite  so  bold 
applied  to  the  assembly  for  a  decree  to  sanction  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy     It  was  contended  that,  as  there  was  no 


article  in  the  new  constitution  against  it,  nor  any  new  law 
to  that  effect,  there  required  no  law  to  sanction  it.  It 
was  constitutional,  and  the  administrators  had  no  right  to 
deprive  married  priests  of  their  salaries  or  their  coxes.  On 
this  ground,  the  assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day^ 
and  the  clergy  t^nceforwiud  acted  on  this  sanctiotu— suck 
as  it  was. 

There  was  now  also  a  demand  made  that  the  farty-one 
soldiers  of  the  Swiss  regiment  c^  Ch&teau  Yieux,  who  had 
h&BSL  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  their  concern  in  the  insur- 
rection at  Nancy,  eiiould  be  released.  The  jaeobiA  dub  took 
up  their  cause,  and  sent  Collet  d'Herbob  to  the  mmister 
Moatmorin  todemand  their  liberation.  The  minister  refused ; 
and  the  jacobin  club  began  a  subecriptioa  for  these  soldiers, 
to  aid  one  set  on  foot  by  the  jacobin  club  of  Brest,  which 
declared  them  the  victims  of  Bouill^'s  tyranny.  The  matter 
was  then  introduced  to  the  assembly  by  Goupilleau,  imd  th» 
assembly  ordered  their  liberation.  The  refusal  of  M(»it^ 
morin  to  gratify  the  jacobins  on  this  head  seems  to  have 
added  double  iarj  to  their  hatred  of  the  king's  ministers. 
Duportail  was  so  bitterly  assailed  that  he  resigned. 
DupoTt-I>utertre,  minister  of  justice,  and  Bertrand  de 
Mdileville  were  pursued  with  equal  rancour,  and  Fauchet 
then  fell  on  M.  De  Lenart,  the  minister  of  the  interk>r,  and 
accused  him  of  high  treason  to  t^e  assembly ;  but,  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  De  Lessart  appeared  in  the  assembly^ 
and  completely  justified  himself.  We  ^lall  see,  however, 
that  Fauchet  and  Brissot  never  relaxed  their  persecutioDS 
till  they  had  ruined  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  massacred  ' 
by  the  people.  If  there  were  any  men  in  France  more 
miserable  than  all  others,  they  were  the  king  and  his 
minist^irs. 

For  a  time,  the  leading  Girondists  frequented  the  jacobin 
dab ;  Brissot  even  became  its  president.  The  members  of 
the  Cordeliers,  too,  fintemised  frequently  with  the  Soci^te 
M^ie,  though  the  mother  society  neither  sought  the 
GironcMsts  as  a  body  nor  the  CixdeUers.  The  members  of 
both  dubs  jointly  set  up  a  monthly  review,  after  the  fiishion 
oi  the  English  leviews,  in  which  not  only  the  leaders  of 
both  parties,  but  several  English  people,  as  John  Oswald, 
Hden  Maria  Williams,  and  Horne  Tooke,  as  wdl  as  Thomas 
Paine,  wrote.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  deputation  of 
English  admirers  of  the  French  revolution,  accompanied  by 
scHne  Amo'icans,  presented  an  address  to  the  club,  and 
another  to  Petion,  the  new  mayor  of  Paris.  They  were 
reodved  at  the  jacobin  dub  with  wonderful  eclat ;  the  flags 
of  England,  France,  and  America  were  suspended  together, 
and  very  fine  speeches  were  made  to  the  deputation — ocie 
firom  a  woman,  who  presented  the  EngUsh  with  a  box  con- 
taining a  map  of  France,  divided  into  the  eighty-three 
departments,  a  ci^  of  liberty,  the  new  French  constitution, 
thdr  tricolour  flags,  the  national  cockade,  ears  of  wheat,  a 
civic  crown,  &c.  The  dub  also  ordered,  as  proper  orna- 
ments for  their  ball,  busts  of  Bousseau,  the  abbe  Mably, 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  Dr.  Price. 

Whilst  the  nation  was  growing  every  day  more  Jaco- 
binical, and  the  danger  was  becoming  more  imminent, 
the  queen  sent  a  secret  agent  to  London  to  sound 
Pitt.  She  hoped  to  win  him  to  an  announcement  of 
supporting    the  throne   of  France   in    conjunction    with 
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Ihe  continental  soyereigns;  but  Pitt  showed  his  usual 
reserve.  He  declared  that  England  would  not  allow 
the  revolutionary  spirit  to  put  down  the  monarchy, 
but  he  said  nothing  expressly  of  supporting  the  monarch 
himself;  and  the  queen,  who  was  always  suspicious  that 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  aiming  at  the  crown,  and  that  he 
had  made  himself  a  party  in  England,  was  filled  with 
alarm,  lest  Pitt's  words  only  concealed  the  idea  of  such  a 
kmg.  Still  the  attitude  of  the  continental  powers  became 
more  menacing.  The  troops  of  the  emperor,  in  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg,  pressed  upon  the  very  frontiers  of  France, 
and  the  emigrants  were  constantly  augmenting  in  the 
territories  of  the  electors  of  Treves,  Mayence,  and  Speir. 
Two  hundred  thousand  men,  in  fact,  formed  a  line  idong 
the  French  frontiers  from  B&sle  to  the  Scheklt. 

The  French,  exasperated  beyond  further  endurance,  on 
the  22nd  of  November  entered  on  the  question  of  war  in 
the  assembly  in  earnest.  Koch,  of  Strasburg,  the  well- 
known  historian,  declared  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  that 
the  German  nations  were  every  day  violating  the  frontiers 
of  France,  and  that  the  minister  for  foreign  -  affairs  was  not 
to  be  trusted.  He  presented  a  report  from  the  diplomatic 
committee,  recommending  the  plans  to  be  adopted,  and 
concluded  by  demanding  that  the  electors  of  Treves  and 
Mayence,  the  bishop  of  Speir,  and  other  German'  princes, 
should  be  called  upon  to  disperse  the  armed  emigrants 
collected  in  their  s^tes,  and  give  instant  satisfaction  for  the 
insult  offered  to  French  citizens.  Isnard  followed,  on  the 
20  th,  in  a  very  martial  speech.  He  declared  that  a  people 
in  a  state  of  revolution  were  in  the  very  tone  for  achieving 
victories ;  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  except  that 
the  nation  should  think  the  assembly  too  slow.  The  enemies 
of  France,  he  said,  wanted  to  bring  back  the  old  state  of 
things,  the  old  noblesse,  with  famine,  fire,  and  sword. 
They  wanted  to  augment  the  prerogatives  of  a  man  who 
devoured  thirty  millions  a-year,  whilst  millions  of  citizens, 
better  than  himself,  languished  in  poverty  and  distress. 
He  desired  them  to  tell  the  king  that  he  must  reign  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  and  must  stand  by  the  constitu- 
tion, which  was,  in  truth,  his  only  palladium;  that  he 
must  proclaim  to  all  Europe,  that  when  the  French  took  the 
sword,  they  would  fling  away  the  scabbard ;  that  the  war, 
once  commenced,  would  not  be  a  war  of  kings  against 
peoples,  but  of  peoples  against  kings;  that  the  battles 
which  nations  fight  at  the  command  of  despots,  are  like  the 
blows  which  two  firiends,  excited  by  a  perfidious  instigator, 
strike  at  each  other  in  the  dark.  The  moment  a  light 
appears  they  embrace,  and  take  vengeance  on  him  who 
deluded  them.  In  like  manner,  if,  when  the  hostile  armies 
ehall  be  engaged  with  ours,  the  light  of  philosophy  bursts 
upon  their  sight,  the  nations  will  embrace  one  another 
before  the  face  of  dethroned  tyrants,  of  consoled  earth, 
of  delighted  heaven. 

The  enthusiasm  which  this  speeqh  excited  was  such,  that 
the  members  crowded  around  Isnard  to  embrace  him.  His 
decree  was  instantly  adopted.  Twenty-four  members,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  M.  Vaublanc,  were  deputed  to  carry 
this  decree  to  the  king.  They  were  this  time  instantly 
admitte<l,  for  the  king  was  anxious  to  do  away  with  the 
effect    of  his   exercise   of   the    veto.     M.    Vaublanc,    in 


delivering  the  decree,  «\id  that  it  became  the  king  to  use 
the  firmest  language  towards  the  emigrants  and  the  princes 
who  encouraged  them;  that  the  language  of  his  ministen 
had  not  been  hitherto  sufficiently  decisive;  that  if  the 
French,  driven  fipom  their  country  by  the  revocation  of  tk 
edict  of  Nantes,  had  been  protected  by  German  prince, 
Louis  XIV.  would  have  speedily  punished  them ;  that  the 
interests  of  the  king  and  the  grandeur  of  the  nation 
demanded  a  language  different  to  that  of  diplomacy;  ai^I 
that  he  must  assure  the  German  princes  that,  unla 
they  dispersed  the  emigrants,  the  French  wonld  cany  into 
their  territories,  not  fire  and  sword,  but  the  rights  of  man. 

Louis  promised  everything,  and,  on  the  14th  of  December, 
he  went  to  the  assembly,  and  assured  them  that  he  not  ooly 
sympathised  with  them,  but  had  already  anticipated  tbem  in 
their .  wishes.  He  had  sent  requisitions  to  the  Germn 
princes  to  remove  the  emigrants ;  the  .emperor  Leopold  had 
at  once  attended  to  it ;  and  that  he  would  now  reiterate  his 
demands  to  the  electors  of  Treves  and  the  rest,  and  thai  if 
they  did  not  attend  quickly,  to  bis  request,  he  wooU 
proclaim  war  against  them.  He  retired  amid  load  applause, 
and,  after  hia  departure,  the  new  minister  of  war,  thecoaat 
Narbonne,  came  forward  to  support  tiiese  vievs.  Madams 
de  Stael  and  her  party  had  succeeded  in  their  design- 
Narbonne  was  minister.  Madame  de  Condorcet,  a  rei; 
beautiful  and  fascinating  woman,  bad  lent  all  her  inflneu^ 
to  the  same  object.  The  point  of  union  betwixt  the  coi^* 
tutional  party — ^that  of  madame  de  Stael— and  the  GiroiM 
party,  was  their  ecftial  desire  for  war,  but  from  different 
motives;  and  hence  their  co-operation  for  the  eler&tioDof 
Narbonne.  De  Lessart  and  De  MoUeviUe,  Narhoose^ 
colleagues,  saw. with  consternation  Narbonne*8  appointment. 
It  overthrew  all  their- own  policy.  The  king,  as  usmIj  ^^ 
all  indecifflon;  going  first  with  one  minister's  connBel,  ani 
then  with  that  of  another.  Narbonne,  from  the  moment  o: 
his  appointment,  had  been  all  activity  and  courtesy-  ^^- 
expressed  the  highest  confidence  in  the  assembly,  &Q'l  ^ 
now  came  forward  to  announce  that  Rochambeau,  Lacks?. 
and  La  Fayette,  were  appointed  commanders  of  the  troops 
%nd  that  he  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  both  soldiers  i*i 
officers.'  He  obtained  twenty  millions  of  francs  for  tL 
necessary  preparations  for  the  war,  and  the  rank  of  marsi*^ 
for  Liickner  aud  Rochambeau. 

Luckner,  a  Grerman;  had. been  engaged  with  high  distuic- 
tion  in  the  seven  years'  war.  .  The  duke  of  Choiacol  h»i 
engiaged  him  in  the  service  of  France.  He  was  muc- 
attached  to  the  new  constitution,  and,  though  gettiogoli 
was  in  great  vigour.  Rochambeau,  too,  had  diating^ii^^ 
himself  in  the  seven  years*  war  and  in  America.  A:- -^ 
La  Fayette,  he  had  retired  to  hia  estate,  when  he  was  ti  s 
called  again  into  active  service,  much  to  the  disgust  of  t-- 
jacobins,  who  heaped  upon  him  the  vilest  abuse.  ^^^"^ " 
the  jacobin  club  proposed  that  the  assembly  should  dx^" 
itself  dictator,  abolish  the  appointments  of  Luckner,  K^^ 
chambeau,  and  La  Fayette,  and  replace  them  hy  F 
patriots.  But  Narbonne,  having  obtained  his  supplies,  i^ 
no  time  in  setting  out  on  a  tour  through  the  country,  tn  f* 
it  into  a  state  of  defence.  Three  armies  were  f^^"' 
Rochambeau,  who  was  now  ailing,  and  out  of  humonr,  «• 
appointed  to  that  stationed  in  Flanders,  and  called  the  ^'^^ 
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of  the  north;  La  Fayette  was  put  in  command  of  the 
central  division  stationed  at  Metz ;  and  Luckner,  of  the  one 
stationed  in  Alsace.    Narbonne  made  a  rapid  journey,  and 


squadrons,  with  artillery  requisite  for  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  supplies  for  six  months.  This  report  was  received 
with  acclamations. 


VIEW  OF  COBLENTZ. 


returning,  announced  to  the  assembly  that  the  different 
fortreaaes  were  fast  assuming  a  creditable » condition,  and 
that  the  army,  from  Dunkirk  to  Besan^on,  presented  a  mass 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  battalions,  one  hundred  and  sixty 


War  now  was  the  great  question:  it  was  discussed  In 
every  quarter ;  at  the  clubs,  in  the  assembly,  in  the  council - 
chamber,  and  in  the  journals.  All  except  the  king  and  one 
other  man  appeared  eager  for  war.    The  king  was  always 
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avene  to  it,  from  his  innate  repugnance  to  the  Bhedding  of 
blood,  and  because  it  waa  now  directed  against  his  own 
brothers,  his  most  ardent  friends,  and  against  those  powers 
who  were  anxious  to  liberate  him  from  his  thraldom  and 
his  degradation,  and  once  more  re-establish  his  throne  on  its 
ancient  foundation.  But  Louis,  thinking  thus,  dared  not 
reveal  his  genuine  sentiments ;  he  was  compelled  to  pretend 
to  go  along  with  the  desires  of  the  nation.  The  other  man 
who  was  opposed  to  war,  and  who  dared  to  express  his 
opinion  openly  and  boldly,  was  Robespierre.  The  minister 
Narboone  wished  for  war,  because  the  party  which  had 
elevated  him  had  made  him  believe  that  it  would  enable 
him  to  rsBtore  the  monarchy  to  its  pristine  vigour.  The 
Girondiste  and  the  jacobins  wished  for  it,  because  they 
believed  that  it  would  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  nation, 
which  would,  in  its  enthusiasm,  beat  down  foreign  despots, 
and  lead  the  iVench  nation  to  develop  itself  into  a 
repubfic  Thk  republic  was  the  especial  idolatry  of  the 
Gironde  and  of  the  vehement  journalists,  as  Marat,  Brissot, 
Frdron,  «nd  the  fike.  There  were  certain  of  them  .that 
feared,  at  the  flune  time,  that  it  might  lead  to  a  military 
dictatorahip  in  the  hands  of  La  Fayette,  whom  they  hated, 
amongst  whom  was  Oamille  Desmoulins.  Danton,  too, 
went  for  a  time  with  the  oourt,  because,  most  mercenary  of 
men,  he  was  in  its  pay.  But  Robespierre  was  the  most 
sagadooB  of  them  alL  This  man,  who  was  now  rising  fast 
into  a  dictatorahip  hinwelf,  aaw  clearly  that  a  war,  success- 
ful or  uTwwcwMfal,  moBt  ultimately  annihilate  the  popular 
power,  on  iriiich  he  wis  building  his  ascendancy, 
and  Huragimte  a  mOitBry  daspotiam.  If  the  war  was 
unsuooenfiil,  foreign  Bxnam  wonld  overrun  France,  and 
tread  into  the  earth  the  new  £berty;  if  suocesBfiil,  it 
would  give  the  fivoor  of  the  nation  to  aspiring  nuHtary 
men.  He  knew  tiiat  martial  l^oiy  and  ideas  of  aristocracy 
are  inaqwraiUe ;  thact  the  people,  in  their  momentB  of  grate- 
ful and  proud  endtement  for  victodea,  are  always  ready  to 
sacrtfiee  their  wealth  and  their  privil^es  to  oonqnerors ; 
that  their  national  eacoltation  b  the  most  UM  of  snares,  and 
almost  ahn98  pots  tfaeb  necks  under  the  yoke  of  martial 
dominance,  maJdng  all  peaeefol  and  civil  virtues  poor  and 
pale  in  appearance;  that  Enc^bmd  had  had  her  domwdl, 
and,  far  wene,  her  Monk,  and  a  great  and  socoeaBfol  war 
by  Fnmee  woidd  he  the  tomb  of  the  constitution.  Had 
RobeqacBe  been  as  knmane  and  noble  a  man  as  he  was  Iv- 
seeing,  heirould  have  been  oneof  the  greatest  instead  of  one 
of  the  moat  detestable  of  mankind.  How  entirdy  be  was 
right  history  has  now  taii|^  ns.  This  war,  morcover,  me 
destined,  bj  ibe  different  views  whidk  they  took,  to  break  np 
the  connection  of  Robespierre  and  ike  GinmdiBts,  and  nlti- 
matdy  of  thoe  C&on&te  and  the  jaoobnis.  StilL  move,  to 
terminate  in  ike  destmation  of  both  psrties. 

The  qoestioBi  was  debated  ai  the  jacobin  cfa^  on  tiie  12tii 
of  Desembei^  firiaaoi,  tiie  lenaer  of  the  Gnmde,  deelaied 
absolutely  and  ardently  for  war.  He  dedared  that  war  was 
necessary  to  consolidate  liberty,  and  to  clear  the  conatitation 
of  all  taint  of  despotism ;  that  the  reputation  of  France 
demanded  that  ahe  should  chastise  and  disperse  that  congre- 
gation of  brigands  at  Coblentz,  which  kept  alive  the  insolence 
of  the  ariatoorats,  and  that  she  should  humble  those  foreign 
deapoftswhoweeepecpetual^neoacing  French  liberty^  that 


they  had  the  power  to  do  this  magnificently,  and  they  m\m 
do  it !    This  speech  was  received  by  a  tempest  of  aoclamatioQ 
from  all  sides.     Robespierre  alone  stood  forth  to  call  in 
question  this  universal  feeling.     He  was  for  a  time  over- 
whelmed  by  clamour;    but,  with  the  unconquerable  per- 
tinacity of  his  character,  he  rose  above  all  the  tumult,  and, 
instead  of  being  dry,  didactic,  and  merely  pompous  in  hk 
'speeches,  he  now  became  animated  and  eloquent.    The  very 
men  who  resisted  him  became  adndrers,  and  Freron,  in  hk 
Orateur  du  Peuple,  said,  "  Preserve  these  speeches;  they  are 
masterpieces  of  eloquence  that  should  be  preserved  in  ererj 
family,  in  order  to  reach  future  generations.'^    At  first, 
Robespierre  rejected  bluntly  the  idea  of  war,  bat  at  length 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  conquered ;  I  also  demand  war !  Wk 
do  I  say?  I  demand  a  war  more  terrible,  more  implacable 
than  you  demand  I  I  demand  it,  not  as  an  act  of  prudence. 
of  reason,  of  policy,  but  as  an  act  of  despair.    I  demand 
that  it  shall  be  deadly,  heroic,  such  as  the  genius  of  Liberty 
declares  against  aU  despotism ;  such  as  the  people  of  tbe 
revolution  under  their  own  leaders  would  render  it;  not 
such  as  intriguing  cowards  would  have  it,  or  as  the  am- 
bitious generals  and  traitorous  ministers  would  oanyiton, 
Frenchmen  1  heroes  of  the  14th  of  July  1  who,  without  guide 
or  commander,  yet  acquired  your  liberty,  oome  forth,  and 
let  us  form  that  army  which  you  tell  us  is  destined  to 
conquer  the  universe.    But  where  is  tiie  general— where 
that  imperturbable  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
who,  bom  with  a  hatred  to  tyrants,  has  never  breathed  tke 
poisonous  air  of  courts,  whose  virtue  is  attested  bf  the 
hatred  and  disgrace  of  pahuses ;  this  general,  whoK  hmk 
guiltlesB  of  our  blood,  are  worthy  to  bear  beto  ■  ili' 
banner  of  freedom;  where  is  he,  this  new  Cato,  this  third 
Bratw,  this  unknown  hero?    Let  him  appear,  he  ihaO  ^^ 
oar  leader;  but  where  is  he?    Where  are  the  soldiers  of  tl^e 
14th  of  July,  who  laid  down,* in  the  presence  of  the  psopk^ 
the  arms  furnished  them  by  despotism  ?   Soldiers  of  ChUeau- 
Vieux,  where  are  you  ?   Come  and  direct  our  efforts.  ^ 
it  is  easier  to  rob  death  of  his  prey  than  despotism  of  it  ^ 
victims  I      Citizens  I    conquerors    of   the   Basttik,  eome 
Liberty  sommons  you,    and  assigns  yon  tiie  honoar  u^ 
thefiistrank.    Yearemute.    Misery,  xngratitiide, sod tk 
hatred  of  tiie  aiistoeraey  hare  dispensd  fm.    Forwhole 
yeais  yon  hove  demanded  anns ;   yon  }Mt  ben  i^>^ 
nnifonns;   jon  have   been   eondcmned   to  waada  ^^ 
department  to  department,  the  dsaision  of  wba^o^  ^^' 
ermtempt  of  patrioums,  who  see  yon  only  to  sDJoy  y<^^^ 
distreas.''    Cootinnii^  in  tins  stnin,  he  agam  deioBD«l<^' 
where  was  tiie  nmuster  wovthy  to  oondnei  this  w.  tHf 
genend  to  ecnmnandinit?    Were  tiiej  Naibonoe  aa^  ^ 
Fayetfce?    "The  veiy  word,"  he  eoukimed,  "has  taoket 
an  Ike  dnan!    Adiea,  victory  aad  ladepoideDoe  of  t^? 
pecfie!  if  the  sooptoes  of  Enrepe  aban  ever  be  broken,': 
win  no*  be  by  waA  hsnda." 

Bobespiene,  by  this  raw  <^  rketonc,  had  bronght  tj^ 
people  to  that  point  where  he  was  so  omnipotent.  He  til's 
enabled  himself  to  cast  the  most  deadly  suspicions  «»  ^ 
who  were  to  work  out  this  war.  He  dedared  all  wa* 
heroic  iUnsions  deadly  pitfalls.  That  war  was  the  in^ 
&>e  of  liberty ;  that  those  who  recenunended  it  aougbt  i&^ 
only  treasooable  plots  against  the  revolution,  £sr  not  au 
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patriotism  in  the  world,  all  the  subtlest  political  cormnon- 
places,  could  alter  the  nature  of  things.  He  called  upon  all 
true  patriots  to  measure  with  a  steady  eye  the  depth  of  the 
abyss  to  which  they  were  approaching ;  and  he  finished  by 
declaring  that,  with  the  paUtine  of  Posnia,  he  preferred  the 
storms  of  liberty  to  the  serenity  of  slavery. 

Louvet  and  Brissot  strove  to  move  Robespierre,  but  in 
vain.  There  ensued  a  rupture  betwixt  the  Girondists  and 
Robespierre,  whilst  Marat  and  Desmoulins  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reopen  the  past  life  of  Brissot,  and  to  embitter  the 
discussion.  The  cordeliers  supported  Robespierre,  for  they 
were,  like  Desmoulins,  afraid  of  La  Fayette's  rising,  through 
war,  into  a  military  dictatorahip,  and  crushing  both  jacobins 
and  cordeliers.  Danton,  in  the  pay  of  the  court,  vacillated 
betwixt  the  two  parties.  He  declared  that  he  was  not 
against  war,  but  against  the  men  who  were  to  manage  it ; 
that  the  policy  of  the  kings  would  drive  them  into  war,  so 
that  war  France  must  have ;  but  he  desired  the  people  not 
to  precipitate  it  till  they  were  sure  of  the  fitness  of  the 
executive  and  the  commanders. 

At  this  moment,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  seeing  the  dangerous 
lengths  to  which  the  jacobins,  and  especially  the  Girondists, 
were  driving,  and  that  there  was  little  disguise  as  to  the 
preparations  for  a  republic,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  himself 
to  the  court,  and  to  assist  in  checking  the  rapid  tendency  to 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy.  He  had  made  a  similar 
endeavour  under  the  constituent  assembly;  his  present 
attempt  was  doomed  to  be  still  more  disastrous.  This  is 
Bertrand  de  MoUeville's  account  of  the  circumstance : — ^*  I 
made  a  report  on  the  same  day  to  the  council  of  the  visit 
paid  me  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  of  our  conversation. 
The  king  determined  to  receive  him ;  and,  on  the  next  day, 
he  had  a  conversation  with  him  of  more  than  half  an  hour, 
with  which  his  majesty  appeared  to  be  much  pleased.  ^  I 
think,  like  you,*  said  the  king,  '  that  he  is  perfectly  sincere, 
and  that  he  will  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to  repair  the 
mischief  which  he  has  done,  and  in  which  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  not  have  taken  so  large  a  part  as  we  have  imagined.' 

*^  On  the  following  Sunday  he  came  to  the  king's  lev4e, 
where  he  met  with  the  most  humiliating  reception  from  the 
courtiers,  who  were  ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  and  from 
the  royalists,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  the 
palace  in  great  numbers  on  that  day,  to  pay  their  court  to 
the  royal  family.  They  crowded  around  him,  making 
believe  to  tread  upon  his  toes,  and  to  throst  him  towards 
the  door,  so  as  to  prevent  his  entering.  He  went  down 
stairs  to  the  queen,  whose  table  was  already  spread.  The 
moment  that  he  appeared,  a  cry  was  raised,  on  all  sides,  of 
^  Gentlemen,  take  care  of  the  dishes ! '  as  though  they  had 
been  sure  that  his  pockets  were  f  uU  of  poison.  The  insulting 
murmurs  which  his  presence  everywhere  excited  forced  him 
to  retire  without  seeing  the  royal  family.  He  was  pursued 
to  the  queen's  staircase,  where  some  one  spat  upon  his  head, 
and  several  times  upon  his  coat.  Rage  and  vexation  were 
depicted  in  his  countenance,  and  he  left  the  palace  convinced 
that  the  instigators  of  the  outrages  which  he  had  received 
were  the  king  and  queen,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter, 
and  who,  indeed,  were  extremely  angry  about  i^.  He  swore 
implacable  hatred  against  them,  and  but  to3  faithfully  kept 
this  horrible  oath,     I  was  dfc  the  palace  that  day,  and 


witnessed  all  that  I  have  here  related.''  Thus  did  the 
imbecile  aristocrats  who  surrounded  Louis  continually 
destroy  every  chance  of  his  better  fortunes. 

Whilst  the  king's  friends  were  thus  every  day  ruining 
him  by  their  mad  acts,  the  clubs  and  the  assembly  were 
urging  on  the  war  spirit.  In  the  assembly  the  Girondists 
carried  the  sway;  but  in  the  clubs  the  supporters  of 
Robespierre  ruled,  and  they  were  hostile  to  almost  every 
man  in  the  executive  or  at  the  head  of  the  army.  They 
relied  on  the  support  of  the  mob,  now  called  the  sans- 
cuhttesy  men  without  breeches;  and  this  ragged  party, 
detesting  everything  of  an  orderly  or  aristocratic  stamp, 
were  urged  on  by  Marat,  Prudhomme,  and  Desmouhns,  iu 
their  journals.  They  all  agreed  in  denouncing  Brissot,  the 
opponent  of  Robespierre ;  but  Brissot,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  supported  by  Guadet,  Gensonne,  Vergniaud,  Condorcct, 
and  all  the  Gironde  party.  This  party  laboured  incessantly 
for  the  war ;  and,  on  the  21st  of  December,  Leopold,  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  furnished  them  with  an  excellent  pretext 
for  demanding  an  instant  declaration.  Leopold  had 
declared,  in  reply  to  the  request  of  Louis,  that  all  menaces 
against  France  should  cease,  "that  the  sovereigns  had 
united  for  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity,  and  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  crowns."  On  this  there  was  a 
loud  outcry  in  the  assembly  amongst  the  Girondists.  It  was 
thus  dear,  they  said,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  of  the 
monarchs  against  France ;  that  the  ministers  knew  of  it^ 
and  had  concealed  it.  On  the  25th  Louvet  demanded  that 
the  emigrant  princes  should  be  condemned  for  contumacy, 
since  they  had  refused  the  king's  request,  that  thev  should 
lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  France ;  and  that  war 
should  be  declared  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  revolution. 
He  was  supported  by  Isnardj  but  Guadet  thought  they 
had  better  wait  a  week  bnger;  and  the  question  was 
adjourned  to  the  1st  of  January.  On  the  29th  Brissot 
asserted  that  the  kings  were  afraid  of  commencing  war  with 
France,  and  that,  therefore,  the  emigrants  might  be  at 
once  dispetaed,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  done.  On  the  3 1st, 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  Louis  sent  his  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  Duport,  to  conununicate  a  message  from  the 
emperor,  stating  that  the  elector  of  Treves,  alarmed  at  the 
menaces  of  France,  had  consulted  him,  and  that  he  had 
ordered  marshal  Bender  to  advance  with  his  army  to  the 
elector's  defence.  Louis  professed  to  be  greatly  indignant 
at  this  reply,  but,  instead  of  admitting  that  it  justified  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war,  he  said  he  would  make  one 
more  energetic  protest,  and  that,  in  case  it  did  not  produce 
the  desired  efieot,  he  would  be  ready — in  rather  vague 
language — to  maintain  the  dignity  and  security  of  the 
nation.  The  Feuillants  raised  some  sounds  of  appUuse, 
but  the  Gironde  expressed  extreme  disgust,  and  the  abbe 
Fauchet  and  Goupilleau  proposed  that,  on  the  coming  new 
year's  day,  the  usual  visits  of  felicitation  and  compliment 
to  the  king  should  be  omitted.  Even  the  moderate 
Pastoret  coincided  with  this,  and  it  was  accordingly  decreed. 
With  the  abolition  of  this  last  token  of  respect  towards  the 
monarch,  and  with  renewed  preparations  for  war,  the 
generals  each  hastening  to  their  respective  commands,  closed 
the  year  1791. 
The  year  1792  opened  in  England  with  a  state  of  intense 
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anxiety  regarding  the  menacing  attitude  of  afiatrs  in 
France.  Th&te  were  all  the  atgns  of  a  great  rupture  with 
the  other  continental  nations ;  yet  the  king,  in  opening 
parliament,  on  the  31st  of  January,  did  not  even  allude  to 
these  ominous  circumstances,  but  held  out  the  hope  of 
continued  peace.  George  IIL  stated  that  he  had  been 
engaged  with  some  of  his  allies  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  a  pacification  betwixt  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
with  Turkey,  and  tiiat  he  hoped  for  the  conolosioQ  of  the 
war  in  India  against  Tippoo  Sahib,  ere  long,  through  the 
able  management  of  lord  Comwallis.  He  also  announced 
the  approaching  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Grey  and  Fox,  in  the  debate  upon  the  addrev,  con- 
demned strongly  our  interference  on  behalf  of  Turkey — a 
state  which,  from  its  corruption,  they  contended,  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  disappear.  They  also  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  that  the  war  in  India  would  net  be  so  soon  termi- 
nated. Fox  Vas  very  serere  on  the  treatment  of  Dr. 
Priestly  and  the  dissenters  at  Birmingham,  declaring  the 
injuries  done  to  Dr.  Priestly  and  his  friends  equally  dis- 
graceful to  the  nation  and  to  the  national  church.  He 
passed  the  highest  encomiums  on  the  loyally  of  the  dis- 
senters. Pitt  regretted  the  outrages  at  Birmingham,  but 
slid  easily  over  them  to  defend  the  support  of  Turkey  as 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bolanoe  of  power  in 
Europe ;  and  he  concluded  the  debate  by  stating  that  the 
revenue  of  the  last  year  had  been  sixteen  million  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  that  it  left 
nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  towards  the  liquidation  of 
the  national  debt. 

The  opposition,  headed  by  Fox  and  Grey,  determined  to 
attack  the  ministry  on  the  score  of  their  Indian  policy. 
They  allied  themselves  with  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  at  their 
suggestion  major  Maltland,  on  the  9th  of  February,  moved 
for  papers  regarding  the  war  with  Tippoo,  and  the  conduct  of 
this  war  by  lord  Oornwallis.  Francis  seconded  him.  These 
being  produced,  Maitland  and  Francis  strongly  condemned 
both  the  war  and  the  conduct  of  it  by  lord  Cornwallis. 
Ministers  defended  the  war  on  the  ground  of  Tippoo  re- 
commencing hostilities,  and  they  carried  a  resolution  in 
commendation  of  the  conduct  of  lord  Cornwallis. 

Grey  and  Fox  then  made  an  equally  brisk  attack  on  the 
support  of  Turkey  by  ministers.  They  greatly  applauded 
the  czarina,  and  Fox  afifcmed  that,  so  far  from  Turkey 
soliciting  our  interference,  it  had  objected  to  it.  On  the 
same  day,  in  the  lords,  the  earl  Fitzwilliam  opened  the  same 
question.  He  contended  that  we  had  fitted  out  an  expensive 
armament  to  prevent  the  conquest  by  Russia  of  Oczakoff, 
and  yet  had  not  done  it,  but  had  ended  in  accepting  the 
very  terms  that  the  czarina  had  offered  in  1790.  Ministers 
repUed  that,  though  we  had  not  saved  Oczakoff,  we  had 
prevented,  by  terror  of  our  fleet,  stifl  more  extensive  attempts 
by  Russia.  Though  the  opposition,  in  both  cases,  was 
defeated,  the  attack  was  renewed  on  the  27th,  when  the 
earl  Stanhope— an  enthusiastic  worshipper  of  the  French 
revolution— recommended,  as  the  best  means  of  preventing 
aggression  by  continental  monarchs,  a  close  alliance  on  our 
part  with  France,  which  had  sworn  to  renounce  all  projects 
of  aggrandisement,  and  this  at  the  very  moment  that  Franca 


was  about  to  burst  forth  on  the  most  wholeaale  ac^  q{ 
aggrandisement  that  the  world  had  ever  Been!  Two  dan 
afterwards,  Mr.  Whitbread  introduced  a  string  of  rcMlniiaB 
in  the  commons,  condemning  the  interference  of  minkten 
betwixt  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  the  needlea  expe&ditoR 
thus  incurred,  going  over  much  the  Mme  grooDd.  A 
strenuous  debate  followed,  in  which  Grey,  Fox,  Wysdlmi, 
Franeis,  Sheridan,  and  the  whole  whig  phalanx,  took|ni 
On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  afterwards  eail  of  lira- 
pool,  first  appeared,  and  made  his  maiden  speedi  in  ddenee 
of  ministerB.  He  showed  that  the  system  of  aggiwiaiy 
ccMnm^ced  with  Buasia,  and  menaced  the  pnddudot 
dangers  to  all  Europe;  that  Britain  had  wisely  made  alliiitt 
with  Prussia  to  stem  the  evil,  and  he  utterly  rqradBtodiU 
the  ideas  of  the  moderation  of  the  czarina,  whose  amlitioB 
he  truly  asserted  to  be  of  the  most  UDBenipuknis  kiid. 

Prussia  bdng  introduced  into  the  debate,  on  the  lit «{ 
March  it  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Martin,  followed  by  Fnodi, 
Fox,  and  others,  who  represented  t^t  the  secret  wtstba 
out ;  we  were  fighting  again  on  aooount  of  the  old  misin 
— ^German  aUianoes.  Pitt  ably  defended  the  policj  al 
ministers.  He  asked  whether  Rusoa  was  to  be  quieyj 
permitted  to  drive  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  plant  bo" 
self  in  Constantinople,  with  Greeoe  as  part  of  her'anpiR? 
In  that  case,  Russia  would  become  the  first  maritunepovB 
in  the  world,  for  her  situation  in  the  heart  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  with  Greeks  for  her  sailors^lbe  lie^ 
sailors  in  that  sear— wouH  give  her  unrivalled  advaniageB, 
and  make  her  the  most  destructive  opponent  of  Eog^ 
interests  that  had  ever  arisen.  Pitt  drew  a  dark  chnx^ 
of  the  czarina— the  Meaaalina  of  the  North;  reminded  the 
house  of  her  endeavours  to  strike  a  mortal  bbw  at  usdnmg 
the  American  war ;  of  her  arrogance  and  insolence  on  dub! 
occasions,  and  said  that  he  did  not  envy  Fox  Ihe  honoor  c< 
having  his  bust  ordered  by  this  notorious  woman  fi<» 
Nollekens,  the  sculptor.  Fox  well  deserved  this  hard  bH 
for  he  had  shown  a  strange  blindneas  to  the  graspuigdesgtf 
of  Russia,  and  confeascd  that,  whikt  in  office,  he  M  re- 
fused to  concur  in  remonstrances  to  Russia  againet  tlw 
seizure  of  the  Crimea.  The  motion  of  Whithrwd  v» 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four  again^ 
one  hundred  and  sixteen. 

On  the  7th  of  March  the  house  of  commons  went  iate 
committee  on  the  establishment  of  the  duke  of  York* » 
account  of  his  marriage.  On  this  occasion  Fox  united  «» 
Pitt  in  supporting  the  recomntendation  that  twenty-fi'* 
thousand  pounds  a-year  should  be  added  to  tbe  t«l« 
thousand  pounds  which  the  duke  ahready  had;  besideBthiBtte 
duke  had  a  private  revenue  of  four  thousand  poonda  a-f*' 
making    altogether    forty-one    ♦^'^"— «''    ^otrnde  a-y«f' 


thousand   pounds 


besides  the  bishopric  of  Osnaburg,  in  Germany, 


yrhv^y 


been  conferred  on  the  duke,  though  a  layman  and  a  soW^ 
Notwithstanding  the  union  of  whigs  and  tones  cm 
occasion,  the  vote  did  not  pass  without  some  fiar?  '^^ 
on  the  miserable  stinginess  of  the  king  of  FraBsia,  ^^"j^ 
gave  his  daughter  the  paltry  sum  of  twenty-fi'*  ^ 
pounds  as  a  dowry,  and  stipulated  that  even  that  *"^^ 
returned  in  case  of  the  duke's  death,  though  in  ^^f^^, 
daughter  was  to  have  a  permanent  allowance  of  - 
thousand  pounds  a-year. 
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Fox,  on  this  occasion,  also  introdoced  the  sabjeot  of  the 
prince  of  Wake's  allowance,  who,  he  contended,  had  &r  leae 
than  had  been  allowed  to  a  prince  of  Wales  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Hanover,  that  allowance  being  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year;  and  the  present  parsi- 
mony towards  the  prince  being  grossly  aggravated  by  the 
royal  civil  list  having  been  raised,  in  this  reign,  from  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  nine  hundred  thonaand  pounds, 
and  the  privy  purse  from  six  thonsand  pounds  to  sixty 
thousand  pounds.  Fox's  remaiks  were  rendered  ail  the 
more  telliog  because,  when  the  house  want  into  committee 
on  the  finances,  Pitt  had  made  a  most  flourishing  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  excheqaer.  ^e  pio^BSsed  to  take  off 
the  taxes  which  pressed  most  on  the  poorer  portion  of  the 
population,  namely,  on  servants,  the  late  augmentations  on 
malt,  on  wagons,  on  inhabited  houses,  &o.,  to  the  amoimt 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  to  appropriate  four 
hxmdred  thousand  pounds  towards  the  reduetioiL  of  the 
national  debt.  Still  blind  to  the  storm  rising  across  the 
straits  of  Dover,  he  dadared  that  these  wece  mere  trifles 
compared  with  what  we  should  be  able  to  do  shortly,  for 
never  was  there  a  time  when  a  more  durable  peace  might  be 
expected ! 

But  not  only  naaoent  war,  the  anti-slavery  movwdents  of 
WilberfbrcQ,  Pitt's  Mend,  were  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
expected  increase  of  inoome.  The  aboIitioniatB  had  now 
begun  to  abandon  the  use  of  slave-grown  sugar,  and  they 
proposed  to  extend  this  to  all  the  produce  of  the  West  India 
islands,  till  the  slave  trade  should  be  abolished.  This 
alarmed  Pitt,  as  ohanoeUor  of  the  exchequer,  and  he 
prevailed  on  Wilberforoe  to  disoonrage  this  projeet  for 
awhile.  The  abolition  cause  reoeived  serious  injury  from 
the  frightful  insurreotion  which  had  bnoken  oat  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  from  the  outragee  which  the  insurgent  blacks 
liad  perpetrated  on  the  whites.  These  were  held  up  by  the 
friends  of  slavery  aa  the  legitimate  oonaaquencea  of  these 
novel  doctrines  of  philantibropy.  What  made  the  matter 
more  serious  was,  that  Brissot  and  the  worst  of  the  jacobins 
were  the  authors  of  these  bloody  tiagpsdies,  by  their  violent 
advocacy  of  the  univanl  adoption  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
All  these  men  were  enUiuaiastio  apptandBrs  of  the  English 
abolitionists.  Paine  was  a  prominent  abolitionist;  and 
Clarkson,  the  great  right-hand  of  WilberforoSi  waa  an  equal 
admirer  of  the  French  revolution,  and  gave  serioua  offence  by 
attending  a  great  dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  to 
celebrate  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  These  circumstances 
had  a  great  effect  when  Wilberforoe,  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
brought  in  his  annual  motion  for  the  immediate  abolitioa  of 
the  slave-trade.  Fox  and  Pitt  eloquently  sujgported  him ; 
but  Dundas,  now  become  secretary  of  state,  prevailed  to 
introduce  into  the  motion  the  words  *'  gradual  aixiIituHi.^' 
The  Wilberforce  party  managed  to  carry  ^  motion  in  the 
commoDs,  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade  to  the  West  Indies, 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1796 ;  but  this  was  thrown  out  in 
the  lords,  where  it  was  opposed  by  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
who  had  been  in  the  West  Indies,  and  thought  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  overdrawn.  It  was 
also  opposed  by  Thurlow,  by  Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
and  a  considerable  majority. 

During  this  session,  a  yery  important  bill  was  introduced, 


and  passed  both  houses,  for  the  improvement  of  the  polioe, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  in  London.  The  old 
un{)hid  and  very  corrupt  magistrates  were  set  aside.  The 
metropolis  was  divided  into  five  districts,  each  having  its 
police-office,  at  which  three  justices  were  to  sit,  each  having 
a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  take  fees  in  their  own  persons,  and  all  flnes 
paid  in  the  courts  were  to  be  put  in  a  box  towards  defray- 
ing the  salaries  and  other  official  expenses.  Constables  and 
magistrates  were  emipowared  to  take  up  persons  who  could  not 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves,  and  commit  them  as 
vagabonds. 

A  great  raid  of  reform  was  made  in  the  opposition,  and  it 
fell  first  on  l^e  oorruption  of  the  boroughs,  both  in  Scotland 
and  Bngiand.  The  subjeet  was  brought  on,  as  it  were, 
incidentally.  An  indosoie  bill,  affecting  some  parts  of  the 
New  Forest,  Hampshire,  was  attacked,  as  a  job  intended  to 
benefit  Pitt's  stanch  supporter,  George  Bose,  who  had 
rapidly  risen,  from  an  unknown  pononage,  to  the  post  of 
secretary  to  the  treasary.  Bose  had  a  hoase  and  small 
estate  in  the  forest,  and  there  was  a  universal  outcry,  both 
in  parfiament  and  in  the  public  press,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  many  sineooree  of  the  fortunate  Boee,  there  was  also  a 
sop  intended  fiyr  him  at  the  cost  of  the  crown  lands.  The 
reformers  w»e  sacoessful  in  casting  much  blame  on 
ministers,  and  they  followed  it  up,  by  charging  Bose  with 
bribing  one  Thomas  Smith,  a  pabliean  in  Westminster,  to 
procure  votes  for  the  ministerial  candidate,  lord  Hood. 
Though  the  motion  for  a  ccHsimittee  iji  the  house  to  inquire 
into  the  particulars  of  this  case  was  defeated,  yet  the 
debates  turned  the  attention  of  the  oountry  on  the  scan- 
dalous bribery  going  on  in  boroughs.  The  Scotch,  the 
countrymen  of  Bose,  petitioned  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  their  boKoughs.  Of  the  sixty-dx  boroughs, 
petitions  for  such  inquiry  came  fitom  fifly.  They  oomplained 
that  the  membecs  and  magisdatea  of  those  oorporations 
were  self-elastod,  and  by  these  means  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants  were  grievously  invaded. 

Sheridan  introduced  the  subject  oa  the  18ih  of  April, 
and  FoK  ably  supported  him ;  but  the  motton  was  negatived. 
But  this  defeat  only  appeared  to  stimulate  the  reformers  to 
hig^  exertions.  On  the  28th  of  April,  a  new  reform 
■eeiety,  entitled  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
waa  formally  inaugurated  by  the  iasae  of  an  address,  which 
was  signed  by  no  less  than  twenty-eight  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  a  oonsiderable  number  of  lords, 
amongst  them,  the  lords  Lauderdale,  John  Bussell,  Dair, 
Stanhope,  and  Fitzgerald.  Their  title  was  unfortunate,  for, 
though  they  weie  united  only  for  parliamentary  reform,  this 
cognomen  was  so  much  in  the  French  style,  as  to  create 
saapicioD  and  alarm.  Many  of  the  members  were  known  to 
be  warm  admirers  of  the  French  revolution,  and  about  the 
same  time,  another  and  decidedly  French-admiring  society 
started,  calling  itself  the  Corresponding  Society,  and  prose- 
cuting a  zealous  intercourse  with  the  Girondists  and 
jacobins.  The  admiration  of  French  political  principles 
rendered  the  conservative  portion  of  the  population  quite 
determined  to  resist  all  innovations ;  and,  as  this  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People  was  regarded  as  a  direct 
imitation  of  the  jacobin  club,  it  was  violently  opposed  and 
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stjgmatiBed.  On  the  30th  of  April,  Mr.  Grey,  as  represen- 
tative  of  this  society,  rose  to  announce  that  in  the  next  session 
he  meant  to  introduce  a  regular  measure  for  the  reform  of 


things  in  France,  and  to  the  effervescence  which  tho^ 
principles  of  anarchy  had  produced  here,  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  remaining  quiet  for  the  present ;  neither  did  he 


UADAMB  DE  8TASL.     FBOM  AN  AUTUEiniC  POBTBAIT 


parliament ;  that  it  was  necessary,  he  said,  had  long  been 
asserted  by  the  two  leading  men  of  the  house—Pitt  and 
Fox.  Pitt  rose  on  this,  and  declared  himself  still  the  friend 
of  reform  ;  but  he  contended  that  this  was  not  the  time  to 
attempt  it.    He  had  only,  he  said,  to  point  to  the  state  of 


believe  that  the  great  body  of  the  Eaglish  people  wonkl 
support  any  immediate  change  in  our  constitation.     Fox 
upbraided  Pitt  with  the  abandonment  of  his  former  secti 
ments,  and  contended  that  we  had  only  to  look  at  tfce 
money  spent  lately  in  the  armament  against  Rossta^  luoDey 
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tUufl  spent  without  any  consent  of  the  people,  to  perceive 
the  necessitj  of  reform  in  our  representation.  He  referred 
to  Pitt's  remarks  on  rerolotionary  books  and  pamphlets 
recently  published,  and  declared  th&t  he  had  read  very  few 
of  them.  He  had  only  read  one  of  the  two  books  of  a 
native  of  America,  Thomas  Paine,  the  "Rights  of  Man,"  and 
did  not  like  it.  If  the  rest  of  his  information  on  this 
subject  was  not  more  correct  than  that  regarding  the  natire 
country  of  Paine,  it  was  not  worth  much.  Burke  replied  to 
him,  and  drew  a  most  dismal  picture  of  the  condition 
of  Fiance  under  her  revolutionists.  He  said  that  the 
French  assembly  was  composed  of  seren  hundred  persons,  of 
whom  four  hundred  were  lawyers,  and  three  hundred  of  no 
description  ;  that  he  could  not  name  a  dozen  out  of  the  whole, 
he  believed,  with  one  hundred  poands  a-year ;  and  he  asked 
whether  we  should  like  a  parliament  in  this  country  re- 
sembling it.  In  this  debate,  the  further  diaaolution  of  the 
whig  party  became  obvious,  by  Wyndham  and  others  taking 
the  side  of  Burke. 

Immediately  after  tibJs  debate  the  government  took  active 
steps  to  crush  that  spirit  of  (tee  dSscussicm  in  books  and 
pamphlets^  and  in  associations,  which,  no  doubt^  htd  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  excitement  of  the  Freadi  xofolu- 
tion,  and  which  they  profSessed  to  beliere  wece  aimiBg  at  tha 
same  object — the  destruction  of  the  monarchy.  But,  in 
attempting  to  check  this  spirit,  they  adopted  the  on- 
Engluih  plan  of  fettering  this  presa  and  indiiidtial  opinion, 
which  never  can  be  effected  in  this  country.  In  oombattng 
unconstitutional  measures,  they  became  unoonstitational 
themselves;  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  private 
opinion  are  essential  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  never  can  bo 
assailed  by  any  government  witbcmt  its  incurring  the 
deepest  odium,  and,  ultimately,  the  most  signal  defeat.  The 
present  course  adopted  by  Pitt^i  government  prodooed  years 
of  turbulence  and  bittemess  in  England,  in  which  ninisteiB 
endeavoured  to  tread^out  the  last  sparks  of  freedom,  but 
which  ended  finally  in  tiie  great  reform  bill.  Ministers  at 
this  moment  issued  a  prodadiation  against  seditious  books, 
and  societies  corresponding  with  the  republicans  across  the 
water;  and  magistrates  were  desired  to  make  diligent 
inquiries  as  to  the  authors  of  seditious  books  and  pamphlets, 
to  put  down  all  mischievous  associations,  and  to  take  the 
promptest  means  of  suppressing  and  preventing  all  riots  and 
disturbances.  An  address  in  j^>probation  of  this  proclamation 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Pepper  Arden,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  in 
the  commons,  and  a  short  debate  was  the  consequence.  In 
this,  Grey  and  Fox  declared  that  tlie  proclamation  was  un- 
constitutional, mischievous,  and  oppressive ;  that  it  was  a 
stimulus  given  to  the  hot-headed  and  bigoted  magistrates 
all  over  the  country  to  invade  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
of  private  life,  on  pretence  of  preventing  disturbance ;  that 
tl^e  true  constitutional  remedies  for  any  wrong  opinions 
promulgated  by  the  press  was  their  regulation  by  right  and 
sound  opinions ;  that  the  blow  was  aimed  against  the  society 
of  the  friends  of  the  people,  and  intended  to  crush  reform, 
and  divide  the  whig  party ;  that,  in  truth,  the  riots  and 
instigations  to  anarchy  came  not  from  the  reformers,  but 
from  the  church,  the  magistracy,  and  the  tones ;  and  they 
appeale^l  for  the  truth  of  this  to  the  disgraceful  scenes  which 
bad  occurred  at  Birmingham.     They  reminded  government 


that  in  1782  Pitt  had  joined  the  duke  of  Richmond,  major 
Cartwright,  and  Home  Tooke,  in  a  meeting,  at  the  Thalditvi 
I  House  Tavern,  for  reform ;  that  they,  the  'whigs,  hail 
never  gone  to  the  length  of  Cartwright  and  Home  Toom 
in  their  principles  of  reform,  as  Pitt  had  done ;  and  iL -y 
upbraided  the  minister  with  his  shameful  incoDsisteDcy. 
Lord  John  Russell,  Francis,  Lambton,  and  others,  sopported 
Grey  and  Fox ;  and  Wyndham,  lord  Nwth,  Dundas,  &c., 
supported  Pitt.  The  address  was  carried ;  and,  vhcu  &ei:i 
^  up  to  the  lords,  produced  another  striking  exhibition  of  tbi 
.  changes  going  on  in  the  whig  party ;  for  the  prince  cf 
I  Wales,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  such  ck»e  union  vidi 
them,  and  had  been  so  sealousiy  supported  by  them,  qov, 
rose,  and  gave  his  decided  approbation*  to  the  addr  r. 
declared  that  he  had  been  educated  in  admiration  of  iL^ 
established  constitution,  and  was  determined,  so  &r  as  in  biL 
lay,  to  support  it.  These  words  were  received  with  tam}. 
by  the  government  party,  the  addreaswasearried  aknost  unani- 
mously, and  was  followed  by  an  immediate  prosecution  \>j  tl* 
attorney-general  of  the  ^*  Rightsof  Man,'*  which  caused  it  tob 
£ur  move  gjeaecally  read  than  it  otherwise  would  have  beet 
It  ^ppeavad  to  be  the  dengn  ol  the  wl^  to  agitate  tL- 
sessLoa  a  aeries  of  questions  connected  with  freedom  c! 
opinion,  which,  firom  the  spirit  of  the  tunes,  they  ooold  1:01 
have  the  slightest  chance  of  carrying,  but  merely  to  miu- 
tain  the  oauas  of  Kberty  and  liberality  against  the  Bpiiitcf 
alarm  and  the  spirit  of  tyranny  thai  dogged  its  sisp^  Ou 
the  11th  of  May,  Fox  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  lull  ti 
repeal  certain  old  statutes  aflfeeluig  the  dissenters,  but  L' 
principal  remarks  w&te  directed  against  the  outiagei  p- 
petrated  on  Dr.  Priestley  and  the  naitariaiiaat  Binmngha^. 
his  tone  being  taken  from  a  petition  from  that  body,  p- 
seated  a  few  dajs  befbre*  Burke  replied  to  him,  ai^^ 
BMortod  that  this  body  of  so-called  religionisto  were  ntkr 
a  body  bf  political  agitators.  He  noticed,  in  proo^  tke 
close  connection  of  Dn.  Price  and  Priestley,  and  tbeii 
adher^ti,  with  the  Froich  revolationists.  He  qvo^ 
Priestley^s  own  writings  to  show  that  they  avowed  tht 
design  to  destroy  tha  national  church.  He  ezpreand  hi' 
conviction  that,  from  the  intdeiaace  shown  by  this  par^f 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  views,  they  would,  did  tbcT 
succeed  in  destroying  the  church  and  the  constitution,  pio^^ 
worse  masters  than  those  w^hom  the  English  natioo  t^'- 
had.  He  had  no  desire  to  see  the  king  and  ptflUni^- 
dragged  after  a  national  assembly,  as  they  had  been  b^  ^ 
admired  lefiDrms  of  Priestley,  l^ce,  and  that  partf,  a£' 
rauob  preferred  to  live  under  George  IH.  or  Geoirffi  ^^ 
than  under  Dr.  Priestley  or  Dr.  Kippia.  Pitt  eipre»^ 
his  unwillingness  to  give  more  power  to  a  party  that  aw*'* 
its  desire  to  overturn  both  church  and  constitotioB ;  si 
Fox,  in  reply,  attacked  Burke's  "  Reflections  oa  the  Fn^c 
Revolution,"  saying  that  Paine's  '^Ageof  Reason  ''ym^^' 
on  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  BnrkeV  b.«  ^ 
was  a  libel  on  every  free  conslitatioa  in  the  world  Ti^' 
motion  was  rejected  by  one  hundred  and  forty-two  vut-- 
against  sixty-three. 

Fox  was  more  successful  in  re-introducing  his  bill  to  tni^- 
juries  to  decide  on  the  kw  of  a  case  as  well  as  on  thr  -- • 
which  was  carried  through  both  houses.  Lonl  I'^^" 
again  attempted  to  mitigate  the  condition  of  debtor?  • 
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prisoQod  by  their  creditors,  but  did  not  succeed ;  and,  after 
Dandas  had  drawn  a  very  iatteriog  picture  of  the  condition 
of  India  in  preBenting  his  annual  statement  of  Indian 
finance,  and  had  procured  some  regulations  for  insuring  the 
IDaymeut  oi  seamen's  wages  to  themselves  or  their  families, 
the  king  prorogued  parHament  on  the  15th  of  June,  still 
congratoUti]^  the  country  on  the  prospect  of  peace,  and  of 
reducing  substantially  the  national  debt. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament  there  was  an  actire  contest 
betwixt  the  new  French  opinions  and  the  old  constitutional 
ones.  Oiie  called  forth  and  proToked  the  other.  Clubs 
and  societkB  for  reform  were  more  after  the  model  of 
the  wholesale  proceedings  of  France  than  the  old  and  sober 
ones  of  England.  The  society  of  the  friends  of  the  people 
was  compelled  to  disclaim  all  connection  with  the  society  for 
constitutional  information  in  London,  which  was  in  open 
correspondence  with  the  jacobins  of  Paris.  It  was  compelled 
to  disown  societies  in  the  country  of  the  same  stamp,  and 
especially  to  cheok  a  branch  of  the  society  for  constitutional 
information  in  Sheffield,  which,  in  May  of  the  present  year, 
called  on  the  society  of  the  friends  of  the  people  to  establish 
a  convention  in  London.  To  allow  of  no  mistake  as  to  their 
principles,  tho  society  of  the  Mends  of  the  people  held  a 
great  meeting  on  the  5th  of  May,  in  which  they  announced 
that  they  had  no  other  object  but  to  obtain  parliamentary 
reform  by  strictly  legal  and  constitutional  means,  and  that 
this  end  once  secured  they  should  dissolve  themselves.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  there  were  those  in  the  society  who 
deemed  that  they  were  in  connection  with  persons  and 
associations  whose  views  went  farth^  than  their  own,  and, 
on  this  ground,  on  the  9th  of  June,  Mr.  Baker,  who  had 
been  the  chairman  at  the  late  meeting  at  the  Freemasons^ 
tavern,  lord  Jdbn  RuaseU,  who  had  been  deputy-chairman, 
Dudley  North,  Mr.  Curwen,  and  Mr.  Courtney,  withdrew 
from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  corresponding  society  and  the 
society  for  constitutional  informaticHi  kept  up  an  open  cor- 
respondence with  the  national  convention  of  France,  even 
after  the  bloody  massacres  of  September  of  this  year,  which 
we  have  yet  to  relate.  Unwarned  by  these  facts,  they 
professed  to  see,  in  the  example  of  Frenchmen,  the  only 
chance  of  the  liberation  of  the  English  nation  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  crown  and  of  an  overgrown  aristocracy. 
They  made  no  secret  of  their  desire  to  establish  a  republic 
in  this  country ;  and  the  society  for  constitutional  informa- 
tion induded  amongst  its  members  a  number  of  red-hot 
Americans.  These  societies  and  the  revolutionary  society 
in  London  continued  to  send  over  glowing  addresses  to  the 
j5Vench  convention,  declaring  their  desire  to  fraternise  with 
tbem  for  liberty  and  equality,  and  their  determination 
never  again  to  fight  with  Frenchmen  at  the  command  of 
despots. 

These  proceedings  called  forth  an  opposite  class  of  associa- 
tions, in  which  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  took  tlie 
lead.  Tho  bishop  and  clergy  of  Worcester,  and  Dr.  Watson, 
the  bishop,  and  the  clergy  of  Llandaff,  met  and  presented 
addresses  to  the  king,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the 
doctrines  of  these  associations,  which  made  no  secret  of  their 
demand  for  "  tho  rights  of  man — liberty  and  equality,  no 
king,  no  parliament ; "  and  they  expressed  their  conviction 


that  this  country  already  posseBsed  more  genuine  liberty  thaa 
any  other  nation  whatever.  They  asserted  that  the  oon- 
stitutiou,  the  chuirch,  and  state  had  received  more  improve^ 
ments  since  ^the  revolution  of  1688  than  in  all  previouB- 
ages;  that  the  dinenters  and  catholics  had  been  greatly 
relieved,  the  judges  had  been  rendered  independent,  and  the 
Uws  in  various  ways  more  liberalised  since  the  accession  of 
his  present  majesty  than  for  several  reigns  previously.  The^ 
asserted  boldly  that  in  no  ooantry  could  men  rise  &om  the 
lowest  positions  to  affluenee  and  honour,  by  trade,  by  the 
practice  of  the  law,  by  other  arts  and  professions,  so  well 
as  in  this;  that  the  general  wealth  everywhere  visible,  the 
general  and  increasing  prosperity  testified  to  this  laot,  in 
happy  contrast  to  the  miaenable  condition  of  France.  A& 
for  the  French,  they  said,  and  said  truly,  *^  The  exoesKS  of 
these  ruffian  demagogues  have  no  bounds ;  they  have  ahraady^ 
surpassed  the  wildest  fipenxies  of  fanaticism,  superstition,  and 
enthusiasm — ^plundering  and  murdering  at  home,  and  pro^ 
pagating  their  opinions  by  the  sword  in  foreign  countries* 
They  deal  in  imposture,  fallacy,  falsehood,  and  bloodshed. 
Their  philosophy  is  the  talk  of  schoolboys ;  their  actions  are 
the  savage  ferociousness  of  wild  beasts.  Such  are  the  new 
lights  and  the  fiedse  philosophy  of  our  pretended  reformeis, 
and  such  the  effects  they  have  produced  where  alone  they 
have  unfortunately  been  tried ! '' 

They  concluded  by  recommending  the  formation  of 
counter  associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  diffuse 
sound  constitutional  sentiments,  and  to  expose  the  nois- 
chievous  fallacies  of  the  democratic  societies.  This  advice 
was  speedily  followed,  and  every  neighbourhood  became  the 
arena  of  conflicting  polities.  The  democrats,  inoculated  by 
the  wild  views  of  French  licence,  injured  tho  cause  of  real 
liberty  and  progress  by  their  advocacy  of  the  mob  dominion  of 
Paris ;  and  the  constitutionalists,  urged  by  the  alarm  and  the 
zeal  inspired  by  opposition,  grew  intokraut  and  persecuting. 
The  eyes  of  thousands,  who  had  at  first  hailed  the  French 
revolution  as  the  happy  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  liberty  and 
brotherhood,  were  now  opened  by  the  horrors  of  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  French  clergy  in  September  of  this  year,  and 
by  the  sight  of  swarms  of  Uiem,  who  had  fled  for  security  to 
London,  and  were  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  the  streets, 
destitute  and  dejected.  A  public  meeting  was  called  at 
the  London  Tavern  towards  the  close  of  this  year,  and  a 
subscription  entered  into  for  their  relief. 

Some  important  chaoges  in  the  ministry  took  place  during 
the  recess.  Thurlow,  the  lord  chancellor,  who  had  con- 
tinued— ^in  consequence  of  Pitt's  coldness  to  him,  on  account 
of  his  double-dealing  at  the  time  of  the  king's  lunacy,  and 
the  agitation  of  the  regency  question— to  thwart  and  abuse 
ministerial  measures,  was  uow  dismissed,  and  the  great  seal 
was  put  into  commission,  in  the  hands  of  chief  baron  Eyre, 
Mr.  Justice  Asharst,  and  Mr.  Justice  Wilson.  Lord 
Loughborough,  some  time  after,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Thurlow.  On  the  5th  of  August,  also,  died  lord  Guild- 
ford, the  lord  North  of  the  unfortunate  American  war; 
and  the  king  conferred  the  warderahip  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
worth  about  three  thousand  pounds  a-Jj^ar,  which  Ip  had 
held,  on  Pitt.  ^^itized  byVnOOg "  € 

In  I^Iarch  of  this  year  lord  Cornwallis  had  brought  a  war 
in  India  with  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  English  to  a  very 
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SQCcesBful  close.  Early  in  the  precediog  year,  1791,  he  had 
reinstated  our  ally,  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  in  his  do- 
minions, and  had  further  seized  nearly  all  Tippoo's  territories 
on  the  Malabar  coast.  He  then  determined  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow,  by  marching  upon  Tippoo*8  capital,  Seringa- 
patam.  In  February  he  took  the  city  of  Bangalore,  and 
early  in  May  he  was  on  his  route  for  Seringapatam.  Tippoo 
was  in  the  deepest  consternation.  In  his  fierce  hatred  of 
the  British,  he  had  adorned  his  city  walls  with  paintings, 
representing  the  English  in  a  yaiiety  of  degrading  positions. 
The  Mysoreans  were  defeating  and  killing  them,  and  they 
were  codubited  as  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  indignities. 
Tippoo  now  made  haste  to  coyer  all  these  with  whitewash, 
and  to  prepare  for  a  retreat  with  his  women  and  treasures. 
lie  had  trained  a  number  of  English  boys  as  dancers  and 
singers,  in  order  to  insult  the  nation.  These  he  had 
privately  aEsassinated ;  and  the  prisoners  of  the  former  war, 
who  ought  to  have  been  long  ago  liberated,  were  treated 
the  same,  carried  out  of  the  city,  and  buried  with  the 
greatest  secrecy,  in  order  that  they  might  tell  no  tales  of  his 
cruel  treatment.  Proofs  of  these  murders  were  afterwards 
obtained  by  the  English,  who  took  up  some  of  the  bodies 
from  the  places  where  they  were  informed  they  were  buried. 
Lord  Comwallis  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seringa- 
patam on  the  13  th  of  May,  and  immediately  attacked 
Tippoo,  who  was  drawn  up  with  a  large  force.  The 
Mysoreans  broke  and  fled  before  the  British  bayonets.  The 
English  army  was  in  full  yiew  of  the  capital,  and  expected 
a  rich  booty,  when  Comwallis  was  compelled  to  order  a 
retreat.  The  forces  of  general  Abercrombie,  who  had  to 
make  his  way  from  another  quarter  through  the  mountains, 
had  not  come  up ;  neither  had  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  to 
join  with  twenty  thousand  men.  The  rains  had  set  in,  and 
the  army  was  without  provisions,  for  Tippoo  had  laid  all  the 
country  waste.  Under  these  droumstances,  ComwaUis, 
somewhat  precipitately,  destroyed  his  battering  guns,  and 
retired  from  before  Seringapatam.  He  sent  word  to  Aber- 
crombie, who  was  now  approaching,  to  retire  also.  On  the 
26th  of  May,  the  very  first  day  of  his  retreat,  the  Mahrattas 
arrived ;  but,  as  the  rains  continued,  and  his  soldiers  were 
suffering  from  illness,  he  determined  to  retreat  to  Bangalore, 
where  he  procured  four  battering  traiDS ;  and,  having  laid 
in  plentiful  stores,  and  obtained  strong  reinforcements,  as 
soon  as  the  season  was  fayourable,  he  again  set  out  for 
Seringapatam.  After  taking  different  forts  on  his  way,  he 
appeared  before  that  wealthy  city  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1792,  in  company  with  general  Abercrombie  and  a  native 
force  belonging  to  our  ally,  the  nizam.  Tippoo  was  drawn 
up  before  the  city,  having  the  rapid  river  Cayery  betwixt 
himself  and  it,  and  the  place  extremely  well  fortified  and 
defended  by  batteries.  He  had  forty  thousand  infantry  and 
five  thousand  horse;  but  he  was  speedily  defeated,  and 
driven  across  the  river  into  the  dty.  There  the  English 
followed  him,  and,  imder  the  guidance  of  the  brave  generals, 
Meadows  and  Abercrombie,  they  soon  penetrated  so  deeply 
into  the  place,  that  Tippoo  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  In 
these  actions  the  English  were  said  to  have  lost  about  six 
hundred  men,  Tippoo  four  thousand. 

The  conditions  proposed  by  lord  Comwallis  were,  that 
Tippoo  shouki  cede  one-half  of  his  territories;    that  he 


should  pay  three  crores  and  thirty  lacs  of  rupees;  that  he 
should  restore  all  the  prisoners  taken  since  the  time  of  his 
father,  Hyder  Ali ;  and^that  two  of  his  eldest  sods  should 
be  given  up  as  hostages  for  the  faithful  folfilment  of  tbe 
articles.  On  the  26th  the  boys,  who  were  only  eight  and 
ten  years  old,  were  surrendered,  and  part  of  the  mooey  sent 
in.  Lord  Comwallis  received  the  little  princes  very  kindly. 
and  presented  each  oi  them  with  a  gold  watch,  with  whicli 
they  were  delighted.  When,  however,  they  came  to  thi 
surrender  of  the  territory,  and  lord  Comwallis  insbted  that 
the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Droog  should  be  part  of  these. 
Tippoo  refused,  and  b^gan  to  make  preparations  for  resist- 
ance; but  lord  Comwallis's  active  firameas  soon  compeQerl 
him  to  submit.  He  ordered  the  captive  children  to  be  sen: 
away  to  Bangalore,  and  prepared  to  storm  the  town,  far 
which  both  our  soldiers  and  those  of  the  nizam  ver^ 
impatient.  Tippoo  gave  way;  and  the  surrender  o! 
territory  according  to  the  treaty  was  completed. 

These  acquisitions  were  more  valuable  for  the  defen:? 
which  they  afforded  the  English  than  for  the  direct  income. 
which  did  not  amount  to  more  than  half  a  million a-je* 
sterling ;  but  they  included  all  Tippoo's  dominiong  o: 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  thus  cutting  off  his  mischier)c 
communications  with  the  French  by  sea.  There  vaa  a's^ 
a  district  surrounding  Dindegul,  and  other  districts  on 
the  westem  frontiers  of  the  Camatic,  with  the  Bannu!: 
and  the  lower  Ghauts.  The  Mahrattas  received  back  tha: 
former  territories  as  far  as  the  river  Toombaddra,  and  th; 
nizam  obtained  the  country  stretching  from  the  Kistna  :.• 
the  Pennar,  vrith  the  forts  of  Gunjegottah  and  Cudapa.  I* 
would  have  been  easy,  at  this  time,  to  have  stripped  Tipp^ 
of  the  whole  of  Mysore,  but  it  was  not  deemed  politic.  W? 
were  far  from  haying  great  fidth  in  the  continued  fideKtrd 
the  Mahrattas,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  not  to  remor 
the  check  which  the  existence  of  Tippoo's  power,  and  hs 
desire  for  revenge  on  the  Mahrattas,  presented.  B^^- 
the  finances  of  India  were  in  a  yery  embarrassed  state,  airi 
the  name  of  Indian  war  was  most  unpopular  in  Eoglaad^ 
With  all  the  territory  resigned  to  the  Indian  alHcs,  lor- 
Comwallis  could  not  avoid  giving  deep  offence  to  tt^ 
Mahrattas,  who  desired  to  obtain  a  regiment  of  Brite^ 
troops  in  pay.  The  ill-concealed  jealousy  betwixt  tkes 
and  the  nizam  made  an  outbreak  betwixt  these  states  r^ 
possible;  and  the  moody  resentment  of  Tippoo,  » 
writhed  under  his  humiliation,  added  greatly  to  the  nn^- 
tainty  of  long-oontinued  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  ^" 
soldiers  were  highly  discontented  at  not  having  had  i>. 
opportunity  of  plundering  the  opulent  city  of  SeringapiW- 
and,  to  soothe  them,  Comwallis  and  g«*^«'*^  ^°*^ '/ 
second  in  command,  surrendered  to  them  *^®f^*^g^ 
prize  money,  and  Comwallis  ordered  them,  besKfcs. 
months'  batta  out  of  the  money  paid  by  Tippoo.  ^^ 

It  was  durmg  lord  Comwallis's  campaign  in  My^ 
lord  Macartney  made  his  celebrated  embassy  to  Cma^ 
endeayour  to  induce  the  Chinese  to  open  ^^^\^^  ^,, 
trade  with  England;  but  his  lordship  succeeded  m  -^ 
little  beyond  making  the  Chinese  and  their  «>"°*^^1 
known  in  the  work  written  by  his  secretary,  aflervar*  ^ 
John  Barrow. 


Very  important  events  had  during  this  tin» 
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place  in  Earope.     I&  the  north,  Russia,  checked  Id  its 
eDcroachments  on  Turkey  for  the  present,  turned  its  eyes 
on  the  inviting  Kgion  of  Poland.    Poland,  after  neglecting 
its  own  internal  improvement,  and  the  raising  of  the  con- 
dition of  its  peerple,  bo  aa  to  give  them  a  real  interest  in  the 
defence  of  the  eomiftry,  had  suddenly  set  aboat  estaUishing  a 
new  oonstitation,  rwy  much  on  the  model  of  the  French 
rerolutionist  one.      So  long  ago  as  1780,  the  chancellor, 
Andrew  Zamoyski,  had  proposed  to  reform  the  Polish  con- 
stitution on  a  wise  and  genoroos  plan— To  abolish  many 
ancient  abuses,  and  to  free  the  ^*  ser&  " — that  is,  the  mass  of 
the  labouring  people,  who  continued  much  in  the  same  state 
of  thraldom  and  depreasion  as  the  common  people  of  Earope 
had  been  in  the  fourteenth  century.     These  salutary  and 
necessary  reforms  had  been  rejected  by  the  nobles,  who, 
whilst  talking  much  of  the  rights  of  Poland,  were  &  proad, 
riotous,  and  aelfiah  nice,  ready  to  draw  their  swords  on  one 
another  in  the  diet,  bat  bMndly  refiwng  all  Hbe^ty  and 
moral  tnaning  to  the  people  at  large.     Had  they  granted 
these  advantages  to  the  people  in  time,  neither  Russia  wx 
any  combination  of   dcapotB   eould  have  conquered    the 
country.    NationB  are  not  deprived  joi  their  freedbm  if  they 
are  worthy  to  retam  it. 

In  1789  the  diet  began  to  plan  reforms.    They  were  then 
on  friendly  ieuom  with  both  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  both 
these  powevB  ezpnwxl  thamaelveB  as  quite  satisfied  to  see 
the  Poles  attempting  to  inipfove  their  oonetitation.     In 
1790  Fredenok  WiDiam  ai  Prussia  made  overtures  ftr  the 
cession  <yi  Thoni  and  Dantzic,  which  would  throw  open  the 
navigation  of  the  Yistok  into  the  Baltic  to  him;  and  he 
offered  to  ftiake  over  other  territories  in  exchange.    The  diet 
refused  this,  making  a  decree  that  no  portion  of  the  king- 
dom ehoidd  ever  ie  alienated.    This  refusal  lost  them  the 
friendship  el  the  king  of  Pnwia,  and  prepared  him  to  unite 
with  RoMia  on  ikd  fint  oocation  for  the  suppressicm  of 
Polish  iDdqieikieaoe.    The  diet  then  declared  the  throne 
hereditary,  and  not  ekelave,  as  hitherto;   and  Staniskus 
Augustus,  the  king — that  is,  Poniatovrski,  the  former  lover 
and  favourite  of  Catherine  of  Russia — ^was  wholly  agreeable 
to  this.    The  diet  proposed  the  elector  of  Saxony  as  Ponia- 
towski^s  successor,  the  king  having  no  children.      It  also 
admitted  the  burgher  class  into  its  body.     As  there  was  a 
strong  party,  however,  in  opposition  to  the  popuhur  party, 
the  patriots  met  secretly,  and  not  only  pledged  themselves 
to  the  new  constitution,  but  to  peas  it  en  masse  and  at  onee, 
-without  canvasung  the  particular  articles  of  it.    The  king, 
being  privy  to  this,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1791,  entered  the 
hall  of  the  diet.    The  new  constitution  was  read,  passed  by 
a  majcvity,  and  signed  by  the  king.     Stanislaus  then  led 
the  way  to  the  cathedral,  where  he  was  followed  by  all  the 
nuncios  except  twelve,  and  there  both  he  and  they  swoie 
to  nriaintain  this  new  constitutLoo.      The  articles  of  this 
constitution  were-— That  the  religion  of  the  state  should  be 
catholic,  the  king  being  always  of  that  religion,  but  that 
there  should  be  perfect  toleration  of  other  Ibrms  of  Christian 
worship ;  that  the  throne  should  be  secured  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony  and  his  heiss ;  that  there  should  be  an  upper  and 
lower  chamber  of  aanembly;   that  the  king  should  have  a 
suspensive  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  assembly  from  one  diet  to 
another;  that  he  should  have  command  of  the  army,  but 


not  the  right  to  declare  peace  or  war  without  the  diet.  The 
nobles  were  to  retain  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges, 
but  the  other  classes  were  to  become  admissible  to  the  army 
and  the  diei,  and  capable  of  being  ennobled. 

An  unexpected  difficulty  was  found  in  persuading  the 
elector  of-  Saxony  to  accept  the  crown ;  for,  though  both 
Russia  and  Prussia  still  professed  friendship  for  Poland,  he 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  designs  of  Russia  on  Poland 
to  accept  the  dangerous  post  without  much  hesitation.  Al; 
length,  in  the  month  of  April,  1792,  the  elector  gave  his 
reluctant  consent,  but  not  without  stipulating  that  they 
should  give  more  power  to  the  sovereign,  and  limit  more 
that  of  the  diet;  that  the  right  of  determining  peace 
and  war  should  belong  to  the  king,  as  well  as  the  authority 
over  the  army.  He  objected  to  a  number  of  things, 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  revoluticmary  French,  as  the 
oath  taken  to  the  nation^  and  the  education  of  the  heir  by 
the  diet,  just  as  the  national  assembly  had  claimed  the  right 
to  educate  the  dauphin. 

But  now  Catherine  of  Russia  had  concluded  her  entangle- 
ments with  Turkey.  It  was  the  August  oi  1791,  and  her 
eyes  turned  immediately  on  Poland,  and  she  pretended  to 
take  great  offence  and  alann  at  the  new  constitution,  as  full 
of  French  and  revolutionary  principles,  and  therdbro 
intcteable  to  any  neighbouring  state.  These  were  her 
pretences,  for  she  had  no  ter  whatever  of  Poland.  She 
knew  that  the  P<des  had  neglected  till  too  late  to  expand 
the  principles  of  their  government,  and  thereby  to  giTe  to 
the  gnat  mam  of  the  pec^le  a  Hving  and  energiring  interest 
in  it.  She  began  to  negotiate  with  Sweden,  and  Prassia, 
and  Austria,  to  eo-operate  with  her  in  her  design  against 
Poland.  Prueaia  waa  easily  led  to  adopt  her  ideas,  for  the 
king  was  like  henself,  greedy  of  his  neighbour's  dominions* 
and  had  been  repulsed  by  the  Poles  in  grasping  at  Thorn 
and  Dantzic. 

Leopdd  of  Austria  was,  by  hii  connection  with  the 
royal  party  of  Fnnee,  tlirongh  his  sarter,  naturally 
ready  to  pat  down  any  inlhienoe  from  the  French  revolution 
in  a  neighbouring  counter ;  but  he  was  indisposed  to  war, 
and  too  just  and  moderafte  for  aggression.  His  death,  oil 
the  let  of  March,  1792,  removed  this  obstacle,  and  Francis, 
his  successor,  was  found  to  be  more  accessibie  to  tho 
czarina's  selfish  arguments.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
were  all  agreed  on  the  plunder  of  Poland,  whilst  they  still 
preserved  the  meet  hypocritical  appearance  of  caring  only  for 
its  unity  and  national  interests.  As  for  Gustavus  HI.,  of 
Sweden,  brave  and  honest  man  as  he  was,  he  was  of  such 
chivalrous  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  insane  character,  that 
he  was  eaaily  led  on  by  the  artful  empress  of  Russia  to  lend 
himself  to  her  designs,  without  being  aware  of  them.  Ho 
had  declared  himself  the  knight  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
had  sworn  to  rescue  her.  He  was  avaricious  of  military- 
glory,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  Charles  XII.,  he  was  desirous 
only  of  conducting  some  great  and  brilliant  enterprise.  He 
d«dred  to  lead  an  army  against  the  French,  now  bursting 
out  under  the  revolutionary  general,  Costine,  on  Germany, 
and,  joining  with  the  army  of  the  emigrants,  eighteen 
thousand  in  number,  to  beat  back  the  democratic  general, 
march  into  France,  and  restore  the  throne  of  Louis  and 
Marie  Antoinette.    But  he  had  no  money;  the  empress  of 
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liussia,  who  wished  him  employed  at  a  distance,  and 
especially  in  keeping  back  the  French  democrats  whilst  she 
carved  np  Poland,  offered  him  both  money  and  arms.  But 
the  empress  was  relieved  of  the  high-minded  Qpstavus  in  a 
manner  which  she  had  by  no  means  contemplated.  He  fell, 
on  the  16th  of  March,  in  his  own  capital,  by  the  hand  of  an 


Gustavus  in.  had,  as  we  have  formerly  related,  reduced 
his  refractory  nobles  to  obedience,  and  made  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  Sweden,  which  rendered  them  his  mortal 


but  afterwards  had  taken  the  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing  into 
his  scheme.  They  tried  first  to  seize  the  king  at  Gtffla, 
when  he  coiSvoked  the  diet  in  the  present  year.  They  ^ere 
there  prevented,  and  they  next  resolved  to  dispatch  Gustanis 
at  a  masked  ball  in  the  theatre  at  Stockholm.  GusUvifi 
received  various  warnings  of  his  danger,  but  he  treaWi  ihem 
with  contempt,  declaring  that  he  could  never  believe  any 
Swede  capable  of  becoming  an  assassin.  The  very  eyeoiitg 
of  the  ball,  whilst  at  supper,  he  received  an  auonymooa 
letter,  which  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  going  to  tbe 


1.  Carlcatta  Pagroda;  2.  TinnAn  Villager^.  CUarjmm^um  Vlllaffo;  4.  Pagoda;  5.  MaxwelV;  6.  ComwalUs:  7.  Meadowa;  8.  English  Batten**:  J  » 
ID.  Tippoo'i  Cnmp  (U92);  H-  Eighteen  Gona ;  12.  Ford;  13   Gate  and  Bridge;  14.  Agra  Village;  15,  IC.  Storming  Patties;  17.  Batttfie*;  l^  »^«5», 
19.  Wdlealey 'a  Attack ;  20/ EngKsh  Camp ;  21.  Nizam;  22  ToMyaore;  23.  River;  24.  To  Agra;  26.  To  Pangalore ;  2S.  Pagoda;  27.  Ford;  28.  »«;•'■" 
J3aag  ;  80.  Templea;  31.  Avenue;  82.  Hydcr  Ali'a  Palace ;  33.  Citadel;  84.  CanaL      .. 
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enemies.  Amongst  these  was  one  who  did  noil  belong  to  the 
higher  nobility,  but  rather  to  the  gentry,  John  James 
Aiikeratrom.  Ankerstrom  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
a  member  of  the  diet.  AVhen  Gustavus,  in  1789,  suppressed 
the  senate,  and  arrested  many  of  the  nobility,  he  was  one 
who,  in  presence  of  the  king,  spoke  violently  against  his 
proceediogs.  He  was  also  accused  of  having  spoken  against 
tho  king  previously,  before  an  assembly  of  peasants,  and  had 
boon,  on  that  account,  dismissed  from  the  royal  guards 
and  confined  in  different  fortresses,  though  the  charges  had 
not  been  proved  against  him.  This  had  greatly  embittered 
him,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  murdering  the  king.  At 
first,  it  would  appear  that  he  contemplated  this  deed  alone, 


theatre,  as  there  was  a  design  to  assaasinate  \^- 
showed  the  letter  to  several  of  his  fHends,  who  iniplow  ^^ 
to  take  the  advice,  and  stay  away.     It  Was  in  vam;  -^ 
treated  the  letter  as  a  contemptible  hoar,  and  went  i^^ 
domino  dress.    But  scarcely  had  he  entered  the  ball,  ^■ 
on  the  arm  of  Count  Ersen,  the  master  of  the  horee.  *-^ 
count  Horn,  behind  whom  followed  Ankergfaom,  »«*■ 
the  king,  saying,  "  Good  day,  fair  mask! »'    This  wss  ^ 
signal— Ankerstrom  discharged  a  pistol,  whfch  voon*^  - 
king  mortally  in  the  thigh  and  loins.     GtitaTUB,  ^^ 
greatest  presence  of  mind,  ordered  all  the  ^^^,^. 
instantly  closed,  and  all  present  to  be  unmasked,    l  '  ^ 
done,  but  no  discovery  was  made ;  in  fact,  Ankerstro 
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already  quitted  the  apartment.  A  pistol  and  dagger,  how- 
ever, were  found  on  the  floor,  and  these  the  maker,  whose 
name  was  on  them,  identified  as  the  same  that  he  had 
recently  Bold  to  AnkeFstrbm.  He  was  arrested  and  sub- 
jected to  torture,  when  he  declared  himself  the  perpetrator 
of  the  deed ;  that  he  had  been  most  unjustly  treated,  and 
was  weary  of  hia  lifej  that,  at  first,  he  had  no  accomplices, 
but  that  afterwards  he  had,  and  that  they  had  made  several 
attemptB  beeddeB  the  one  which  succeeded.  In  consequence 
of  Ankerstrom^a  vevebtaoDs,  or  fjrom  other  causes,  counts 
Horn  and  Ribbing,  barons  Pedilin,  Ehrensvard,  Hartsman- 
dorf ,  Yon  Engexstrom,  and  othefs,  were  arrested.  Anker- 
Strom  had  aa  open  trial,  and  then  he  denied  that  he  had 
had  any  active  aooompUces,  but  merely  that  a  number  of 
pdaKmfl  knew  of  his  design.  He  was  condemned  to  a  most 
barbaioua  death :  to  be  publicly  flogged  on  three  successiye 
days ;  to  be  ezpoaed,  in  front  of  the  senate  house,  to  the  people, 
with  an  iron  chain  about  his  neck ;  to  have  his  right  hand 
cut  off,  then  his  head,  and  these  three  sections  of  his  body  to 
bo  distributed  in  Tarioos  parts  of  the  city.  Ankerstriim, 
who  was  but  thirty-Uiree  years  of  age,  suffered  the  sentence 
with  the  iitoiost  stoicism.  Two  of  those  accused  as  accom- 
plioQi  destrpyed  themaelyes  in  prison.  The  anonymous 
letter  was  traced  to  count  Liljihorn,  who  was  arrested,  and 
coa&Bsed  that  he  belonged  to  the  conspiracy.  He  and 
coontB  Horn  and  Ribbing  were  banished  for  life ;  and 
others  suffered  impnaonment  and  confiscation  of  property. 
These  severities  belcwged  to  the  laws  rather  than  to  the 
chivalrous  Gustavus.  Though  he  continucxl  to  linger  eleven 
dajB  in  great  agony,  he  expressed  no  desire  for  vengeance  on 
his  ssMwriPB,  but  sommoned  around  his  dying  bed  not  only  his 
family  and  friends,  bat  all  hiB  court,  without  distinetiofn  of 
friend  or  foe,  and  reo<Mic3ed  himself  to  the  moBt  violent 
oppommts  of  hiB  measures,  counts  Fenai  and  Brak^.  Gus- 
tavoB  was  in  his  fartyndxth  year,  and'  died  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1792. 

Catherine  of  Rnana,  thus  rid  of  the  only  two  monarchs 
who  were  Jike^  to  trouble  her  with  scruples,  hastened  her 
grand  design  of  abaorbing  Poland.  She  professed  to  he 
greatly  BcaaadaliBed  and  alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  Uie 
king,  who  had  attended  a  great  dinner  given  by  the  munid- 
pality  of  Waaaw  on  the  anniversary  of  the  passing  of  their 
new  oonstitutiou,  at  which  he  had  not  only  responded  to 
the  toast  of  his  health  by  drinking  to  the  nation  and  the 
municipality,  thus  aanctioning  them  as  great  powers,  as  the 
FssBoh  had  done,  but  had  sate  complacently  amid  tike  loud 
dieacf  *'  Long  ILvo  liberty  !  Long  live  the  nation,  and  our 
dHaen  king,  tlie  friend  of  the  Ilights  of  Man !  *'  The  Poles 
had  certainly  become  enthusiastic  imitators  of  the  Frendi ; 
thqiy  had  established  clubs  in  imitation  of  the  clubs  of  Paris, 
had  Bant  a  deputation  to  congratulate  the  French  on  their 
revohitiaiiy  and  ]jiad  passed  various  decrees  of  a  jaoohin 
charactir.  Whilst  Catherine  professed  to  be  terrified  at 
th^Be.prooeediiigs,  nothing  could  give  her  greater  satisfac- 
tion;  .lor  they  fumifibed  her  with  the  very  pretexts  that  she 
wasted  &r  maroniog  into  the  country.  Neither  did  Bhe 
lack  a  sanction  from  the  Poles  themselves.  There  had 
always  been  violent  parties  in  that  kingdom ;  and,  at  this 
time,  a  number  of  nobl  s,  who  opposed  the  new  constitution, 
sent  a  deputation  with  a  memorial  to  the  empress,  at  St. 


Petersburg,  inviting  her  to  assist  them  in  restoring  ib^;r. 
constitution.  Catherine  gave  them  a  ready  promifie,  and. 
on  the  14  th  of  May,  Felix  Potodd,  Bnmicki,  Kzc\riiuki, 
and  eleven  other  nobles,  met  at  Targowica,  and  entered  in:;) 
a  confederacy  for  this  purpoee.  This  coofedency  tu 
followed,  only  four  days  after  its  fligning,  by  a  protet: 
issued  by  Bulgakoff,  the  Russian  minister,  it  Winav. 
against  the  whole  of  the  new  institutioiiB  aDddecreo.  h 
this  lengthy  document,  the  miiiister  claimed,  id  the  nuu' 
of  the  empress,  the  right  conferred  on  her  by  fooaer  inm 
and  benefactions  to  watdi  over^tiie  righta  and  iibertia  a 
the  Polish  nation ;  she  expreBaed  the  moBt  magniBimfu- 
anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  theae  ri^^and  libettk: 
and  dke  complained  that  they  had,  by  their  nev  coosiitJ- 
tion,  overthrown  the  whole  ancient  and  salutary  &bric  of  the 
laws ;  that  the  new  decrees  left  not  a  $kad&0  offnd-i 
to  the  Poles!  She  complained  of  their  makmgtbeliiii:: 
hereditary— a  singular  complaint  for  a  dBspotie  sofereigi ; 
that  they  had  put  down  the  legitiniate  «»BititQtioa  It 
treadiery  and  armed  force ;  that  thej  had  nade  «Kn»d- 
ments  on  the  Grreek  religion,  the  diorch  ef  Baaaia;  nd^ 
tieated  her  own  character  with  a/Bkamm  mkam.  T.: 
democratic  Poles  had  indeed  made  very  finee  with  tikeftdnk 
of  her  scandalous  amours.  She  then  aanooDoed  tbt  d) 
was  not  only  called  on,  by  her  Beme  of  what  iwa  due  6oc 
her  to  Polish  liberty  and  national  wtegrity^  bat  by  the  w 
of  l^e  most  distinguished  Poles  themselves;  aad  tliil£» 
had  ordered  her  troops  to  march  into  the  ooontiy  to  nta^ 
its  former  ^liberty  and  independeawB."  8h«  J)WBi»i 
however,  to  pass  over  all  this  list  of  offenow,  if  thePiirt 
ooDBented  to  revoke  the  new  oonstitation  and  UjAh^^' 
Btorotlieald. 

Never,  peihaps,  were  themost  nefariooB  dengm  ftnvd^ 
more  shockingly  hypocritical  language.  On  the  18th  of  ■•^ 
the  saixie  day  that  tins  prodamation  was  iasued  ai  Wun*' 
a  hundred  thousand  BoBsiaii  troops  maiched  over  ikt?^ 
frontiers,  attended  by  Bome  of  the  Folish  oonfotata  i 
l^ffgowica,  and  others  of  that  pai^. 

The  diet  issued  a  eoanter-prochmatian  xebatkiBg  C^ 
rine'slong  catalogue  of  chargeB  wHtfriiw,  and  denyiBg«« 
right  of  any  nation,  nnder  any  protence  whatever,  tonte^ 
fere  with  the  intemal  changes  of  another  natioaexco^ 
by  the  prop»  authoritiee  and  reptesentatives  of  Ae  peopt 
StanislauB  Anguatofi  isBued  an  a^Uranto  thePt^baA^ 
callhig  npon  it  to  defend  tlie  national  righta  frou  ^ 
domination  of  Ruaria,  and  bidding  them  caU  to  iM^ 
cnnes  which  the  pretended  proteetion  of  BoBBia  hadalnx^! 
brought  npon  thenat&on;  tiieforcihtoBeixaxeof  laeno^*^ 
daaMB,  from  the  prince  to  the  peannt,  who  dafedtoi^' 
Russian  inaolenoe;  whole  trib«  of  peaBants  ^^^ 
carried  off  to  found  now  Soniaa  tokaiieB.  ^^'^^^ 
remember  that  Poland  hBui  aiready  BuSnad  one  di00Ntf* 
ment  at  the  hands  of  RuBsia ;  and  he  mxnad  tea^/' 
they  did  not  now  unite  aa  one  nMB  to  wait  the  nv^ 
arms,  notwitfaBtBMting  the  fine  wntinflntB  pot  ^»^^^^ 
empreas,  die  woold  not  only  ^gam  fliaiMiflMr  Aatocaur 
but  would  utterly  extinguish  the  Polish  name! 

No  one  oonW  batter  understand  the  siniater  polifJ  "^ 
Catherine  than  the  king  who  had  formerly  been  ^ 
DuTOurite  and  confidant,  and  who  had  been  plafled  on 
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throne  of  Folaad  by  lier  power.  But,  unfortunately, 
Poland  was  in  no  condition  to  cope  with  the  might  of 
Kussia.  No  pains  had  been  taken  to  organise  the  army  in 
years  past  on  any  scale  capable  o£  defending  the  nation ; 
the  new  rights  conferred  on  the  people  were  too  new  to  have 
given  them  yet  any  interest  in  them.  Poland,  therefore, 
la  all  haste,  made  solicitations  for  help  to  Prossia,  Austria, 
England,  Sweden,  and  Denmark;  but  all  in^vaiu.  Sweden 
nud  Denmark  had,  now  that  Gustavus  was  dead,  determined 
to  have  no  concern  in  wars  resulting  in  any  way  from  the 
French  revolution.  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  who  had 
>o  warmly  congratulated  the  Poles  on  their  new  constitu- 
^  tion,  now  made  it  a  direct  ground  of  complaint.  lie  pre- 
t.'uded  to  have  predicted  all  this  offence  to  Russia,  by  the 
ularming  measures  of  the  diet,  and  protested  that  had  it  not 
been  for  these,  Russia  would  never  have  taken  the  decided 
^tep  which  she  had  now  done.  He,  however,  coldly 
profesded  himself  ready  to  unite  with  Russia  and  Austria  to 
restore  the  former  state  of  things  in  Poland.  As  for 
Austria,  she  lay  cold  and  neutral  in  appearance ;  but,  though 
Poland  was  not  aware  of  it,  both  Prussia  and  Austria  were 
in  the  secret  league  for  the  dismemberment  of  this  unfortu- 
nate country. 

England  was  anxiously  sought  for  aid;  but  Pitt,  who  had 
raised  so  powerful  an  armament  to  check  the  attacks  of 
Russia  on  Turkey,  showed  no  disposition  even  to  denounce 
the  attempts  of  Russia  on  Poland.  If  England,  and  if 
Pitt,  in  particular,  both  before  and  after  this  time,  had 
maintained  a  proper  non-intervention  system,  as  it  regarded 
continental  nations,  little  blame  could  have  attached  to  him 
for  his  apathy  regarding  the  late  of  PoUnd.  He  might  be 
blamed  for  refraining  from  exerting  the  moral  power  of 
England  in  condemnation  of  the  unprincipled  aggression  of 
Russia,  but  he  could  not  be  expected  to  take  arms  in 
defence  of  Poland,  so  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  a 
maritime  nation.  But  Pitt  showed  the  utmost  indifference 
to  the  destruction  of  Poland,  though  he  afterwards  involved 
this  country  in  one  of  the  most  gigantic  wars  which  the 
Avorld  had  ever  seen,  merely  to  reinstate  a  fallen  dynasty  on 
a  throne,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  con- 
cerned. Ccdonel  Gardiner,  our  minister  at  Warsaw,  was 
instructed  by  our  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  lord  Gren- 
ville,  Pitt's  cousin,  to  express  a  friendly  interest  towards 
Poland,  but  to  take  care  to  avoid  giving  any  expectations  of 
assistance.  Hie  Poles,  repelled  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  and 
finding  no  warmth  of  sympathy  in  the  agent  of  England, 
dispatched  count  Bokaty,  in  June,  to  London,  to  make  a 
zealous  pleading  lor  aid.  But  Pitt  was  cold  and  immovable, 
as  if  the  absorption  of  this  large  country,  in  the  centre  of 
Europe,  would  not  formidably  inorease  that  preponderance  of 
Ru8»ia,*whieh  he  had  lately  profesBed  so  greatly  to  dread,  when 
there  was  a  question  of  the  abaorption  of  Turkey.  No  aid,  not 
even  of  money,  was  promised.  No  motion,  condemnatory  of 
Russia's  grasping  schemes,  was  made  in  parliament;  it 
eeemed  to  England  a  matter  of  no  moment  that  one  of  the 
chief  nations  of  Eurc^  should  be  torn  in  pteoes  by  rapacious 
powers,  contrary  to  all  moral  and  all  international  law. 
The  whigs,  those  great  advocates  of  revolution  and  of 
popular  freedom,  were  dumb.  In  fact,  what  could  they 
say  ?  for  Fox  and  his  admirers  had  all  along  been  lauding 


the  Russian  empress  as  one  of  the  greatest,  ablest,  and  most 
innocent  of  monarchs,  simply  in  opposition  to  Pitt  and  his 
endeavours  to  repress  her  schemes  of  aggrandisement.  Fox 
had  even  sent  IVir.  Adair  as  his  emissary  to  St.  Petersburg, 
to  congratulate  Catherine  on  her  successes,  and  to  assure 
her  of  the  admiration  of  Englishmen.  Such  are  the  fatal 
perversities  into  which  men  are  driven  by  party  spirit!  At 
this  very  moment  Fox  and  the  whigs  were  flattering  and 
patting  Catherine  on  the  back,  when  her  bandit  armies  had 
already  their  feet  on  the  doomed  soil  of  Poland,  and  they- 
were  still  applauding  the  revolutionists  of  France,  when 
they  were  already  beyond  the  Rhine,  on  that  crusade  of - 
conquest  which  plunged  all  Europe  into  more  than  twenty 
years  of  the  most  horrible  bloodshed.  Thoysaw  all  this 
when  too  late.  For  the  present,  all'  that  was  done  for 
Poland  was  to  call  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  and 
open  a  subscription  for  the  suffering  Poles. 

Poland,  abandoned  to  her  own  resources,  made  a  brave 
but  ineffectual  resistance.  She  had  neither  an  army,  nor 
money,  nor  mountains  into  which  her  patriots  might  retreat, 
and  thus  cope,  in  some  degree,  with  the  heavy  legions  of 
Muscovy.  Her  troops  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men ; 
her  bankers  had  lent  their  money  to  the  very  powers  tlmt 
were  now  combined  to  crush  them,  and  they  had  to  contend, 
on  wide,  defenceless  plains,  with  the  overwhelming  hordes 
of  Russia.  They  conferred,  however,  on  the  king  un- 
limited powers  for  conducting  the  war ;  they  voted  thirty 
millions  of  crowns  and  one  hundred  thousand  men,  but  the 
money  could  not  be  raised,  nor,  consequently,  the  army. 
They  were  in  want  of  both  artillery  and  ammunitibn,  and, 
before  these  could  be  obtained  from  distant  countries,  their 
fftte  was  decided.  Stanislaus  Augustus  was  in  earnest,  for 
he  was  sick  of  the  yoke  of  Russia,  but  he  was  never  a  man 
of  extraordinary  powers,  and  he  was  now  growing  old  and 
inactive.  He  made  his  nephew,  prince  Joseph  Poniatow^i, 
commander-in-chie^,  but  he  controlled  his  actions  through  a 
council  of  war  which  he  had  formed,  and  which  was  as 
timid  and  hesitating  m  himself.  Joseph  Poniatowski  had 
mustered  flfby-six  thousand  men  by  great  exertions;  the 
bull^of  them  were  ill  disciplined  and  ill  armed— ser6  called 
from  their  fields  to  withstand  the  well-drilled  and  seasoned 
soldiers  of  Catherine.  But  they  were  full  of  spirit,  and, 
on  all  occasions,  when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy, 
acted  with  great  bravery,  and  gained  many  advantages  over 
the  invaders.  But,  instead  of  leaving  prince  Joseph  to 
fight,  step  by  step,  with  the  foe,  and  to  lay  waste  the 
country  as  he  advanced,  thus  cutting  off  the  provisions  of 
the  Russians,  Augustus  ordered  the  prince  to  fall  back 
behind  the  river  Bug,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  troops  for  the 
defence  of  Warsaw.  In  was  in  vain  that  prince  Joseph 
represented  the  disastrous  consequences  of  such  a  retreat ; 
that  it  would  discourage  his  raw  levies ;  that  it  wouli 
enable  the  Russians  to  advance  unmolested  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  line  of  the  Bug  was 
perfectly  indefensible.  Joseph  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and 
everything  fell  out  as  he  foretold.  Notwithstanding,  the 
Russians  received  several  severe  cheeks  in  their  advance. 
At  Zielence*  at  Patorma,  and,  finally,  at  Dulienska,  the 
Poles  fought  them  galUntly.  At  the  latter  battle,  on  the 
17th  of  July,  the  gallant  patriot,  Kosciusko,  made  a  terrible 
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havoo  of  the  Russian  Hues,  and  was  only  preventod  utterly 
routing  them  by  his  flank  being  turned  by  another  arrival 
of  Russians,  whom  the  emperor  Francis,  of  Austria,  had 
allowed  to  mareh  through  Gallicia. 

ThiB  was  a  most  discouraging  fact,  for  it  showed  that 
Francis,  who  pretended  neutrality,  was  also  in  league  with 
Catherine.  The  Russians,  thus  pouring  in  from  ail  sides, 
well  supplied  with  everything,  whilst  the  brave  Poles  were 
destitute  of  erverything,  continued  to  advance,  in  spite  of  all 
■esiatence.  The  timid  and  the  calculating  began  to  flock  to 
the  confederacy  of  T^uragowica,  and  the  numerous  Jews, 
who  monopolifled  nearly  all  the  trade  of  Poland,  contrived 
to  oonoeal  their  supplies  firom  the  Poles,  who  had  no  money, 
and  pMsed  them  to  the  Russians,  who  paid  liberally.  The 
division  of  the  «rmy  in  Lithuania,  originally  commanded 
1^  prince  Louie  of  Wurtemberg,  but  after?rards  successively 
by  Judycki  and  Michel  Zabiello,  was  also  in  retreat  before 
the  heavy  Maesee  of  the  Russian  Krecssetnikoff.  Li  that 
pvovince  another  confederacy  had  arisen  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  Taragowica,  who  acted  in  union  with 
ihe  Ruaaians,  and  called  on  all  Poles  to  join  them  for  the 
support  of  liberty,  which  they  boldly  asserted  the  diet  had 
destroyed. 

Stanislaus  Augustus,  totally  disheartened,  had,  so  early 
as  the  22]id  of  June,  written  to  Catherine,  offering  to  have 
h»  graadBoo,  Gonstantine,  nominated  as  successor  to  the 
throne  of  Poland,  on  condition  of  her  withdrawing  her  troops ; 
but  she  only  replied  by  upbraiding  him  with  the  violation  of 
the  Compacta  Conventa,  and  demanding  that  he  should  at 
onoeaceedeto  the  Confederacy  of  Taragowica,  and  hasten 
to  reBtJore  the  eoiistitution  to  its  ancient  condition,  as  it 
esisted  down  to  the  drd  of  May,  1791.  Stanislaus  was 
compelled  to  comply,  and  to  publish  a  humiliating  declara- 
tioaof  hiecincere  ap|»oval  of  the  okl  constitution  and  of 
the  eoortf  the  most  despotio  and  most  degrading  to  the 
people  at  large  that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  coDgratulate  his  unfortunate  country  on  the 
generouB  amd  disiAterested  protection  of  the  eatress  of 
Russia,  who,  he  declared,  had  restored  tranquillity  to  the 
repuUk,  guaranteed  its  sacred  rights,  and  promised  to  open 
up  new  sources  of  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  people. 
This  declaration  was  published  in  the  beginning  of  August 
throughout  Poland.  Those  who  could  escape  from  the  pro- 
Bdised  hapiHiiess  did,  by  expatriating  themselves;  those 
who  ooukl  not  leave  their  estates  without  utter  ruin, 
hastened  to  join  tbo  confederacies  of  Taragowica  and 
Lithuaaia,  as  iaBuring  them  protection  from  Russian  ven- 
0eaBc& 

The  Russians  advanced  to  Warsaw,  took  regular  pos- 
stflsion  of  it,  and  of  all  the  towns  and  mihtary  forts  through 
the  whole  country.  They  dismissed  the  patriot  officers  of 
the  army,  and  dispersed  the  army  itself  in  small  divisions 
into  widely-separated  places.  They  abolished  the  new  con- 
stitution, thrust  the  burgher  dass  again  out  of  their  newly- 
acquired  privileges,  and  put  the  press  under  more  igno- 
minious restrictions  than  before.  They  conflscated  the 
estates  of  thoee  nobles  who  had  advocated  the  new  reforms, 
and  even  the  hurried  attempt  to  shield  themseUes  by  joining 
the  confederations  of  Taragowica  and  Lithuania  did  not 
save  others.     Count  Oginski,  who  had  been  one  of  the 


leading  reformeis,  and  who  had  been  oonqriuaented  brViK 
king  of  Proasia  on  his  discretion  and  Bwderatbo,  fboni 
himself  stripped  of  his  estates  for  what  Im  hsd  thu  bmip.! 
plauded.  He  therefore  had  the  boldaeB  tohntfla  to  Faeo. 
burg  and  to  solicit  the  restoration  of  his  proptftf  itmik 
empress  herself.  He  was  received  with  oourteBj,  miuu 
words  went,  and  Catherine  aamred  hin  that  de  wu  th 
best  friend  of  Poland,  and  waa  only  pcotectii^  t^  hk^ 
from  being  swallowed  up  by  Austria  and  PruBsis.  B«k^ 
and  her  ministera  treated  the  idea  of  any  partttkmof  Poind 
as  the  meet  groundless  and  rifUoulous  of  notioi&  IWr 
pointed  to  the  invasion  of  Grermany  already  by  CnstiBe,  tie 
French  revolutionary  general,  and  jostifisd  the  tenponj 
occupation  of  Polaad  as  necessary  to  the  seovity  of  bixk 
Poland  and  the  neighbouring  states. 

We  must  leave  the  three  robber-powen,  Rona,  Ptohi. 
and  Austria,  therefore,  gloating  over  their  piey,  andidb  I 
to  rend  it  asunder,  in  order  to  continiw  thenamafe(tfik  | 
wild  explosion  of  France.  The  Girondisti  woe,  at  t^  | 
openingof  the  year  1792,  vehemently  urging  oDinripiiK  | 
the  emigrants  and  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Ontkir  | 
1st  of  January,  Gensonn^  a  leading  orator  of  that  putr.  I 
declared  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  he  moved  tlafcito- 1 
sieur,  the  king's  brother,  the  priaiee  of  Cond^  count  d'M*.  I 
Calonne,  ]^Iirabeau  the  younger,  and  some  otfaen,  ihooUlie 
accused  of  conspiracy  and  high  treason,  for  being  JAU^ 
against  France,  and  thaA  they  be  put  vipaa  their  trill.  ^ 
the  decree  of  accnsatkMi,  which  was  paand,  was  sot  ^ 
mitted  to  the  king,  no  veto  ooukL  be  apprehsudod.  Aaot^' 
decree  pronounced  them  condemned,  and  their  wh»» 
appropriated  to  thestate.  To  tins  the  king  o&n^viW 
sition.  The  aaaembiy  took  poaseasion  aa  aniodemaity^^ 
war,  and  Monsieur  was  deprived  of  the  legenoy. 

On  the  14th  of  January  Gensonnc  presented  a  k^^ 
the  last  dispatch  of  the  emperor.  He  dedaiod  tbat  ^ 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria  of  1756  was  dtttooyed  by  V' 
declaration  of  Pilnita,  which  had  zwesd  an  armed  cowfia? 
of  sovereigns  against  France ;  that  the  refractoiy  ^W^ 
were  still  encouraged,  notwithstanding  the  aaiertiapa  of  i* 
elector  of  Trev«  to  the  contrary;  the  white  cockide »-' 
still  worn  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  national  one  ii»l»- 
Guadet  followed,  and  jwopoaed  that^very  FnachiaiBW- 
should  take  part  in  a  congress  for  the  purpoae  of  dw^ 
the  constitution  should  be  declared  a  traitor.  It  ▼****' 
solved  that  the  king  should  demand  a  final  oqihiut^ 
from  the  emperor  before  the  lat  of  March,  and  ^  * 
answer  should  be  held  tantamount  to  a  deolar*ti(»  d  ^^ 
A  lew  days  afterwards,  the  assembly  decreed  that  thew J^^ 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  king  of  Spain  aookoi^^ 
attack  on  France,  and  arders  were  iawed  to  "l^^'^'**?* 
troops  on  tiie  Spanish  frontier.  Some  ol^jeciitfie  htf, 
raised  to  war  on  account  of  the  enownoufl  cost  «^ '' 
Lacombo  erclaimed,  *^Uave  no  £ea»  on  the  flubj*"^ « 
money;  victory  will  bring  us  plenty  of  money."  ^^^ 
the  adopted  principle  of  the  revolution  —  *o  B»t«  "^ 
invaded  countries  pay  for  tljeir  own  oppwaM^*^'  *""  ^ 
this  principle  the  French  wei-e  afterwarJa  enabled  WJ^ 
run  Europe.  Prudhonune  aunouaced  in  his  J»9^  "* 
there  waa  a  grand  conapiracy  existing  betarixt  A  ^ 
Prussia,  and  Eugland  with  tJie  court  at  the  Iw^^ 
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invade  Frameev  «n^  tkat  tbe  royaliste  had  collected  sixty 
j)i  >^C3  of  oanmrn  into  Paris,  simultaneously  with  a  move- 
\nent  oa  the  frontiers,  to  break  open  the  prison  doors,  and 
/tflease  all  the  aristocrats  and  priests,  when  there  would  be 
a  general  masncre  of  the  people.  If e  reiterated  these  false- 
hoods in  the  journal,  again  and  again  declaring  that  the 
FeuiUant  elab,  the  Bamayes,  Lameths,  the  queen,  the 
prinotts  Lamballe  —  wlio  had,  fatally  for  herself,  again 
retnmed  to  Paris  —  lfarb(Mine,  the  minister  at  war,  and 
hia  RUBtreas,  Madame  de  Stael,  were  all  deep  in  the  plot. 
The  other  journals  joined  in  these  cries,  thus  preparing  the 
people  for  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  following  September  in 
the  prisons  of  Paris. 

That  excitable  city  was  now  in  a  condition  of  riot  firom  the 
scarcity  and  consequent  deamess  of  sugar  and  coffee.  The 
great  French  colony  which  furnished  the  bulk  of  these  articles 
was  in  open  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  negroes,  who  grew  the 
articles,  in  consequence  of  the  teachings  of  the  declaration  of 
the  *'  Rights  of  Man,"  which  Brissot  had  soit  thither,  for 
which  he  had  been  applauded  by  La  Fayette,  Condoroet, 
the  abbd  Raynal,  and  the  other  members  of  the  society  of 
the  friends  of  the  blacks.  Two  hundred  thousand  slaves, 
(it  this  unexpected  proclamation,  rose  to  demand  their 
liberty.  The  mulattoes,  who  were  free,  but  without  the 
privileges  of  citizens,  and  felt  themselves  despised  by  the 
whites,  their  fathers,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
blacks.  Oge,  a  mulatto,  who  had  been  in  Europe  to  plead  the 
(•au?e  of  the  half-castes,  and  had  been  in  communicatioB  with 
Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  in  England,  with  Bamave  aad 
others  in  France,  put  himself,  with  two  hundred  mukttoes, 
at  the  head  of  the  blacks.  He  was  defeated,  taken,  im- 
prisoned, tortured,  and  put  to  death.  He  died  on  the 
^.'hcel,  and  his  mutilated  carcase  was  left  on  the  highway. 
The  mulattoes  swore  a  terrible  revenge.  In  cme  night  they 
]'.^i  on  sixty  thousand  slaves  to  the  maasaereof  their  raaatefs. 
AVithin  a  circuit  of  six  leagues  round  the  Cape,  they  burnt 
down  every  plantation,  and  muidered  men,  wofoen,  and 
children.  The  outrages  of  centuries  were  repaid  in  a  few 
hours,  and  that  with  tortures  and  abominations  still  more 
appalling  than  they  themselves  had  suffered.  They  became 
the  masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  island,  and,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  plantations,  and  the  black  population  now 
wielding  guns  and  swords  instead  of  hoes,  the  produce  at 
coffeo  and  sugar  was  for  a  time  at  an  end.  A  fierce  outcry 
arose  in  the  faubourgs,  and  that  of  St.  Antoine  marched  in 
a  body  to  the  national  assembly  on  the  26th  of  January, 
♦lomanding  their  coffee  and  sugar.  With  the  constant 
practice  of  mobs,  they  did  no^  perceive  the  true  cause  of 
the  deficiency— the  destruction  of  the  plantations,  and  the 
oeffiation  of  labour  amongst  the  slaves,  now,  like  themselves,, 
onjoying  the  rights  of  man— but  they  attributed  the  dearth 
of  sugar  and  coffee  to  the  conspirators,  forestalkrs,  and 
monopolisers,  and  demanded  "Death  to  them  all!"  Tho 
assembly  was  helpless,  and  the  jacobin  club  discussed  the 
same  topic,  and  swore  to  abandon  the  use  of  tJiese  articles. 
Hut  they  were  in  a  very  ill  humour  over  their  new 
aWrtmence,  and  Manuel,  the  introducer  oi  the  motion  on 
tkin  subject,  fell  all  the  more  bitterly  on  the  emigrant  priests 
and  nobles,  and  on  the  king,  who,  he  declared,  -was  in 
I'a^ue  "With  them,  protesting  that  he  ought  not  to  reign, 


nor  even  to  live,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  poor  Louis  in  the 
same  deadly  strain. 

Brissot  and  the  Gironde  maintained  a  determined  war  on 
the  king^s  ministers,  as  men  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  country  in  the  approaching  cxisis.  The 
ministers  were  at  strife  amongst  themselves.  Bertrand 
de  MoHeviUe  was  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  Narfooane; 
Narbonne  complaiDed,  not  only  of  the  conduot  of  MoUevillo 
to  him,  but  of  his  unconstitutional  sentiments,  and  inoplored 
the  king  to  dismiss  him.  MoUeville  and  his  party,  <hi  the 
other  hand,  represented  the  popularity  of  Narbonne  as 
dangerous,  and  that  he  was  aiming  at  governing  the  whole 
cabinet^  The  king  was  inclined  to  dismiss  Narbonne  rather 
than  MoUeville.  Brissot  and  the  Girondists  raised  a  loud 
cry  in  favour  of  Narbonne,  and  the  generals  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  army  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  deprecating 
his  dismissal.  The  king,  looking  on  this  as  dictation,  dis- 
missed Narbonne  at  once.  The  assembly  was  ^eatly 
excited,  and  declared  that  Narbonne  had  retired  with  its 
full  confidence.  In  this  state  of  growing  exasperation, 
Herault  de  Sechelles  denounced  MoUeville  as  guUty  of 
various  crimes,  and  the  assembly  called  on  the  king  to 
dismiss  him.  Louis  complied,  for  he  did  not  dare  refuse. 
Two  days  after,  Brissot  denounced  De  Lessart,  the  foreign 
minister,  for  having  professed  unconstitutional  doctrines  in 
his  correspondence;  and  for  having  given  Kaunitz,  the 
Austrian  minister,  a  false  notion  of  the  state  of  France. 
Yergniaud  followed  up  the  attack,  for  the  Girondists  were 
resolved  to  drive  the  ministry  frc»n  office,  and  force  their  own 
men  into  thdr  places — thus  securing  the  government  of  the 
country.  Yeifgniaud  accoied  De  Lessart  of  having  delayed? 
when  minister  of  the  interior,  the  union  of  Avignon  to 
France,  and  of  having  thus  occasioned  a  horrible  massacre, 
which  had  taken  place  there  in  August,  1791.  Li  that  city 
the  secretary,  Lescuyer,  had  been  murdered  by  the  mob.  A 
band  of  volunteers  had  united  themselves  with  a  band  of 
plunderers  and  asBsssins.  At  their  head  was  that  ruffian 
butcher,  Jourdan,  called  **  Coupe-tete,^'  who  had  plucked 
out  the  hearts  of  Foulon  and  Ber thier,  before  the  H6tel  de 
Yille,  in  Paris,  in  1789,  and  who  had  cut  off  the  heads  of 
two  of  the  body-guards  at  Versailles,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
and  stuck  them  on  pikes,  reproaching  the  people  that  they 
had  let  him  decapitate  only  two!  This  monster  and  his 
accomplices  had,  on  the  30th  of  August,  closed  the  gates  of 
Avignon,  broken  into  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  and  com- 
mitted a  frightful  massacre  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
attended  by  the  most  scandalous  indignities  to  the  women. 
They  had  done  all  this  as  taking  vengeance  on  persons 
whom  they  deemed  enemies  to  the  revolution.  The  assembly 
professed  to  be  horrified  at  the  details  of  these  atroeities', 
the  president  fainted  whilst  reading  theoa ;  yet  the  jaeobins 
protected  the  fiend,  and  he  waft  permitted  to  xetom  to 
Avignon  to  avenge  himself  of  his  aocnsers. 

These  crimes,  which  the  Giroade  .had  not  the  rigotir  or 
the  virtue  to  expiate  with  the  Uood  oi  the  arch-murderer^ 
they  BOW  piled  on  the  head  of  De  Lessart,  who  was  totally 
innocent  of  them.  A  decree  of  aocuaation  was  passed 
against  him,  and  ho  was  consigned  to  tbe  prison  of  Ver- 
sailles for  trial  before  the  hig^i  court  established  at  Orleans ; 
but  his  trial  not  conkng  on  in  September,  he  was  massacred 
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by  the  mob  in  the  general  carnage    which    then    took 
place. 

Louis  was  deeply  afTected  at  this  treatment  of  a  minister 
whom  he  esteemed  for  his  moderate  and  pacific  sentiments. 
Duport-Datertre  and  Cahier  de  Geryille,  the  other  ministers, 
resigned,  in  terror  of  a  like  fate,  and  the  king  was  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Gironde.  General  Damouriez,  whom  we 
hare  seen  assisting  Gensonne  in  the  commission  to  La 
Vendee,  obtained  the  post  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
Charles  Francois  Damouriez  was  bom  at  Cambray  in  1739, 


against  Russia.  He  saw  the  Polish  leaders  ruined  by  discord ; 
he  saw  the  Russians  prevail,  and  he  quitted  the  country, 
despairing  for  ever  of  an  aristocracy  without  a  people,  Lf 
a  kingdom  which  he  called  **The  Asiatic  naUon."  At\he 
outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  ho  joined  the  revolu- 
tionists, having  himself  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  and 
he  contrived  to  conciliate  all  parties,  foreseeing  that  in  such 
a  state  of  things  war  must  come,  and  generals  would  be 
wanted.  He  had  courage  for  anything;  he. was  extremely 
fascinating  in  his  manners;  and,  with  a  certain  looeenasof 
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and,  consequently,  was  now  in  his  fifty- third  year.  He 
had  led  a  life  of  adventure ;  he  had  fought  braveJy  in  the 
German  wars;  he  had  played  a  questionable  part  in  the 
events  which  made  over  Corsica  to  France;  he  had  been 
sent  by  Louis  XV.  into  Poland  to  support  the  Poles— 
thoagh  not  as  the  avowed  agent  of  France,  but,  as  it  were, 
ftn  adventurer  on  his  own  account — against  their  enemies, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  He  found  the  Poles  debased 
by  misery,  slavery,  and  the  custom  of  bearing  a  foreign 
yoke.  He  found  the  Polish  aristocracy  corrupted  by  luxury, 
Qoervated  by  pleasures.     He  fought  bravely  but  vainly 


principle — for  everything  must,  in  him,  give  way  to  h^s 
thirst  for  fame  and  leadership — he  was  inclined  to  the  g^t>i 
and  the  generous.  In  his  intercourse  with  Gensonne  in  Li 
Vendee,  he  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  that  eloquen: 
member  of  the  Gironde,  who  introduced  him  to  all  tl^ 
leaders  of  the  party — the  Rolands,  Ck)ndoroet,  Bnssc*t, 
Vergniaud,  and  the  rest.  They  were  seeking  able  instra- 
ments,  but  not  masters,  for  they,  were  determined  to  mk* 
themselves.  They  were  enchanted  with  Dumouries,  ^bo 
seemed  calculated  to  serve  their  views  admirablj  as  & 
general;    they  had  no  dread  of  him  as  a  dictator.     Ye*. 
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Dumouriez  not  the  less  continued  to  conciliate  Robespierre, 
and  to  attend  at  the  jacobin  club. 

Dumouriez  saw  at  a  glance  that  madame  Roland  was  the 
soul  and  intellect  of  the  Gironde  party,  and  he  paid  all 
court;  to  her.  He  affected  to  be  the  humble  seryant  of  the 
coterie;  and,  accustomed  to  compliment  women,  he  endea- 
voured to  wiu  the  full  confidence  of  madame.  Roland ;  but 
there  he  failed.  Her  keen  glance  read  his  real  character, 
and  she  felt  at  once  that  he  was  too  able  and  too  ambitious 
to  remain  long  a  subordinate.  ^'  Have  an  eye  to  that  man," 
she  said  to  her  husband;  ^Hhere  is  a  master  concealed 
under  tha9  smiling  exterior."  The  Girondists  had  intro- 
duced Dumouriez  to  De  Grave ;  De  Grave  introduced  him  to 
the  king.  When  the  assembly  had  accused  De  Lessart,  and 
handed  him  over  to  the  high  national  court,  Lioais  offered 
Dumouriez  the  post  of  foreign  affairs  till  De  Lsssart  should 
23rove  his  innocence  and  be  restored.  But  Dumouriez  was 
too  experienced  a  diplomatist ;  be  refused  the  office  pro 
tempore.  The  king  was  pressed  by  cizcamatances,  and 
conferred  it  TSpcm  him  permanently. 

Fetion,  GreBsonne,  and  Brissot  were  consulted  respecting 
the  completion  of  the  ministry.  Louvet  was  strongly 
reoomm^ided  by  the  Rolands  as  minister  of  justice ;  but 
Robespierre,  whom;  he  had  totally  opposed,  immediately 
denounced  him,  and  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  rouse 
still  more  the  wrath  of  that  man,  now  every  day  becoming 
more  and  m«re  the  idol  of  the  people.  Duranthon,  advocate 
of  Bourdeaux,  but  a  weak  man,  was  introduced  into  that 
post,  and  De  Grave  succeeded  Narbonne  as  minister  at 
war.  Clavi»«s  a  deaf  stockbroker,  from  Geneva,  and 
formerly  an  opponent  of  Necker,  was  made  minister  of 
finance,  Lacoste  of  marine,  and  finally,  Roland  was 
select^  as  minister  of  the  interior.  Not  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  the  Gironde  was  included  in  this  ministry, 
except  Dumouriez.  Roland  was  distinguished  rather  by 
his  republican  gravity  than  anything  else;  the  rest  were 
remarkable  only  for  their  insignificance.  The  courtiers 
dubbed  them  "The  Sans-Culotte  Cabinet."  Roland,  on 
presenting  himself  at  court,  appeared,  as  usual,  in  his  round 
hat,  and  with  strings  in  his  shoes ;  for  both  he  and  the  main 
part  of  the  Girondists  affected  a  sort  of  republican  simplicity. 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  did  not  know  who  he 
was,  refused  to  admit  him,  till  it  was  explained  that  he  was 
niinist^  of  the  interior.  The  astonished  master  observed 
to  Dumouriez,  who  entered  next,  *'  Ah,  sir,  no  bockles  in 
his  shoes!"  to  which  Dunaouriez  replied,  with  affected 
amazement,  '^  Ah,  sir,  all  is  lost ! " 

Scarcely  had  these  republicans  seen  and  conversed  with 
Louis,  when  they  found  him  a  different  man  to  what  party 
fipirit  had  represented  him,  and,  like  Bamave,  began  to 
respect  him.  Madame  Roland,  who  was  not  under  the 
same  influences,  as  she  did  not  see  the  king  daily,  like  the 
niinistere,  was  alarmed  lest  they  should  all  become  royalists ; 
and  she  had  to  labour  hard  to  impress  upon  honest  Roland 
tliat  Louis  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  the  courtiers 
would  impose  on  him,  who  was,  she  said,  too  virtuous  for  a 
courtier.  ^Madame  Roland,  in  fact,  was  the  minister  of  the 
interior;  Roland  was  her  automaton.  So  completely  did 
she  keep  at  his  elbow  and  regulate  everything,  that  even 
Condorcet,  one  of  their  own  party,  observed,  **  When  I  wish 


to  see  the  minister,  I  can  never  get  a  glimpse  of  anything  bm 
the  petticoats  of  his  wife."  Notwithstanding  all  her  c&uticn, 
however,  the  feeling  of  the  king's  honest  iatentions  spread 
amongst  l^e  members  of  the  Gironde,  and  Groadet,  G^bsonoe, 
and  Vergniaud  were  socm  in  corre^ndenoe  with  bim. 

As  for  Dumonries,  he  showed  himself  a  courtier  amongst 
the  courtiers.  He  had  none  of  the  starch  predaeneas  of  Lis 
colleagues.  His  buBineaB  was,  after  a  long  career  of  adren- 
tures  with  little  profit  or  promotion,  to  make  himself : 
name  and  a  position ;  and  when  the  courtien  laughed  at 
the  ^^  sans-culotte  "  ministers,  Damonzier  laughed  too,  aod 
returned  joke  fi>r  joke.  The  king,  like  every  one  else  who 
conversed  with  him,  except  madame  Roland,  was  soon 
pleased  with  him,  and,  from  his  representations,  the  qoeeii 
wished  to  see  him.  At  firsts  she  was  very  warm  in  denuDcisi- 
tion  of  the  continual  encroachments  on  the  royal  pren>gatiTe<i. 
Dumouriez  reminded  her  gI  the  necessity  of  the  king  obeerr- 
ing  the  constitution.  Marie  Antoinette,  i^  ezpeetiog  tii^ 
plain  speaking,  grew  more  angry.  Dumonhes  pud  k: 
some  compliments  on  the  nobility  of  her  character,  aL<i 
declared  that  those  traits  6t  her  nature  had  made  him  ber 
firm  friend.  For  that  cause,  he  was  anxions  to  maiiitais  a 
good  undeTBtanding  betwixt  the  king  and  the  people;  bn. 
that,  if  he  was  in  any  way  an  obstacle  to  her  pUns,  she  ha  ^ 
only  to  say  so,  and  he  would  instantly  resign.  This  caado^i' 
appeased  her,  and  she  conversed  calmly  and  freely  on  tl> 
affairs  of  the  day.  But  the  councils  of  those  aroond,  v^ 
the  infiunous  papers  continually  issued  by  Mazat  and  ta 
jacobins,  aocm. drove  her  into  measuneftcontrary  to  DoniMne: 
advice. 

Just  at  this  crisis  died  Leopold  of  Anrtnai  and  laAm- 
oeeded  by  his  nephew,  Francis  11. ;  and  war  becane  au^^ 
inevitable,  for  Francia  had  not  the  same  paaifio  dkpottti'- 
as  Leopold^  and  the  Gironde  was  bent  on  war.  The  intenul 
condition  of  France  also  seemed  to  indicate  tiiat  tibsremo^^** 
soon  be  war  afasoad  or  civil  war  at  home.  The  vmam^ 
were  soon  at  variance ;  the  jacobins  and  Gixondista  ver^ 
coming  to  an  open  and  desperate  feud ;  the  people,  botkin 
Paris  and  all  over  the  country,  were  excited  by  ttejMobis 
publications  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  fixry  against  the  v^^^ 
and  the  priests.  The  more  they  wese  menaosi  hy  tk 
royalists  on  Idle  frontieri,  the  more  tiisy  became  zahid  agwc^ 
the  royalists  who  remained  at  home.  In  Fazis,  BHs?''' 
insisted  that  every  man  should  be  armed  wiih  i»k«i,  ai^  - 
that  the  ^onne^-roti^,  or  red  nightoap,  oa  which  the  ir.- 
colour  cockade  was  diajdayed,  should  be  nnivemaliy  wcntt  a^ 
the  troe  emblem  of  liberty.  Members  of  sasmablj  uaa^* 
diately  assumed  this  badge;  DumourieE  wei^  to  the  jiwfc^ 
club  and  put  it  on,  and,  when  upbraided  for  this  as  a  mini* ' 
by  the  king  and  court,  he  replied  that  it  was  merely  to  ket: 
the  people  in  good  hnmour.  The  dames  cU  k  Halle  appear 
at  the  assembly,  announced  that  they  had  f onaed  thesA*^ 
into  an  amazoniau  brigade,  and  demanded  pikes,  that  tb? 
might  manoeuvre  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  their  red  nigt^* 
caps.  The  women  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  appeare- . 
already  armed  with  pikes,  to  assert  thdr  patriotism. 

The  king,  alarmed  at  this  universal  arming  of  the  peoi';-"* 
sent  for  Petion,  the  mayor,  and  requested  him  to  ta^ 
measures  for  putting  an  end  to  this  dangerous  state  of  thinp 
Petion  promised,  but  c<Mitente(i  himself  with  issuing  anonH 
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that  the  people  should  not  appear  in  the  streets  armed,  and 
of  this  order  no  notice  iras  taken.  Thronghoiit  all  France 
similar  demonstrations  irere  making,  and  the  people,  in 
many  places,  did  not  content  themselres  with  annmg— they 
proceeded  to  frightftd  outrages.  We  have  mentioned  those 
at  Ayignon,  under  the  leadership  of  the  infhmous  Jourdan. 
Similar  atrocities  were  reported  from  other  quarters,  and  a 
deputation  from  Marseilles,  headed  by  Chiarles  Barbarouz— 
whose  handsome  person  turned  all  the  heads  of  the  ladies, 
including  that  of  madame  Roland^— declar^  that  the  people 
of  Marseilles,  armed  with  pikes,  were  ready  to  march  to 
Paris,  and  assist  the  jacobin  dub  in  exterminating  all  in- 
ternal tyrants.  Joseph  Tgnace  Guillotin,  at  this  crtoB, 
recommended  to  the  aasembly  the  instrument  for  cutting  off 
by  wholesale  the  heads  of  their  enemies,  which  became  known 
by  his  own  name.  This  notorious  machine  was  approved  of 
by  the  assembly,  and  ordered,  by  a  special  decree  of  the  20th 
of  March  of  this  year,  to  be  uniTurBally  used.  The  Girondists, 
so  many  of  whom  fell  under  its  axe,  were  as  unanimons  for 
the  guiUotine  as  the  most  uHra-jacobinB,  and  thus  all  the 
revolutionists  were  aheady  looking  forward  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  who  did  not  agree  with  them.  Matters  were 
fast  ripening.  After  all,  the  guilfetine  waB  no  original 
invention  at  tins  period.  An  instrument  of  precisely  the 
same  construction  was  in  use  in  this  country  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  It  was  of  very  ancient  ine  on  the  continent, 
in  Grennany,  Bohemia,  and  Italy,  and  was  introduced  into 
Scoftiand,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Maiden,"  in  1578.  The 
Hali&z  maiden  was  also  well  known.  The  tradition  in 
Scotland  is,  that  the  regent  Morton,  who  inlroduoed  the 
maiden,  was  the  first  to  suffer  by  it ;  but  Dr.  Guillotin  did 
not  eocperienoe  the  same  fate  from  his  revival  of  this  ancient 
machine.  He  died  quietly  in  his  bed,  in  1814.  He  was 
proud  of  the  engine,  saying,  that  thiough  it  his  name 
would  lire  in  history. 

Work  for  the  guillotine  was  ftst  preparing.  The  (xironde 
party,  incensed  at  the  constant  opposition  cf  Bobespierro 
aod  his  party,  and  at  his  evident  increase  of  popularity, 
notwithstandlDg  his  opposition  to  the  war,  and  his  of^ndtioii 
to  atheism — ^forthis  sanguinary  man  dared  to  denounce  war  in 
the  jacobin  club,  and  in  a  joamal  whidi  he  had  sow  estab- 
lished, called  "  The  Defender  of  the  Constitution,"  though  in 
reality  it  laboured  to  destroy  tiie  constitution,  and  the  Gi- 
ronde  now  determined  to  denounce  him.  Brisaot,  Condoroet, 
and  Guadet  were  to  lead  the  attack ;  but  Robespierre  was  socm 
apprised  of  the  plot,  and  instantly  took  the  initiatLve  him- 
self. He  set  on  CoUot  D'Herbois  to  denounce  Condoroet 
and  Roederer,  whilst  he  and  Tallien  denounced  Brissot  and 
Guadet.  They  declared  that  the  jacobin  society  wanted 
purging ;  that  these  members  were  in  league  with  Bamave, 
1-A  Fayette,  and  the  Lameths  to  betray  the  constitution  to  the 
court.  Chabot  joined  in  declaring  that  Xarbonne,  the  ex- 
minister  of  war,  was  also  scheming  to  play  the  Cromwell  in 
France,  and  was  actively  supported  by  madame  de  Stael  and 
madame  Condonset ;  that  they  had  already  seduced  the 
bishop  of  Calvados,  Fauchet,  and  were  secretly  supported 
by  the  Girondists.  On  the  26th  of  April  Brissot  and 
Guadet  retaliated  by  a  desperate  attack  on  Robespierre  and 
Ilia  friends,  but  they  were  signally  defeated ;  RobesiHcrrc 
was  triumphantly  supported  by  the  club,  and  his  victory  was 


prpdaimed  by  the  journals  of  Marat,  Desmoulins,  Collot 
D'Herbois,  and  the  rest.  The  Girondists  saw,  to  their  con- 
sternation, that,  though  they  were  nominally  in  power, 
there  was  a  stiU  more  terrible  power  possessed  by  this  per- 
severing man,  who  knew  how  at  once  to  oppose  the  mob, 
and  yet  to  flatter  and  fascinate  them. 

Whilst  the  Gironde  was  thus  weakened  by  this  implacable 
and  incurable  feud  with  the  jacobins,  Austria  was  making 
unmistakable  signs  of  preparation  for  thai  war  which 
Leopold  had  often  threatened,  but  never  commenced. 
FWicis  received  deputations  from  the  emigrant  princes, 
ordered  the  oonoentration  of  troops  in  Flanders,  and  spoke 
in  80  firm  a  tone  of  restoring  Louis  and  ihe  old  system  of 
things,  that  the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  M.  De 
NoaOles,  sent  in  his  resignation  to  Dumouries,  saying  that 
he  despaired  of  inducing  the  emperor  to  listen  to  the 
language  which  had  been  dictated  to  him.  Two  days  aftar, 
however,  Noailles  recalled  his  resignation,  saying  he  had 
obtained  the  categorical  answer  demanded  oi  the  court  of 
Vienna.  This  was  sent  in  a  dispatch  from  baron  Von 
Cobenael,  the  foreign  minister  of  Austria.  In  this  document* 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  dechuration  of  war,  the  court  of 
Vienna  declared  that  it  would  listen  to  no  terms  on  behalf  of 
the  king  of  France,  except  his  entire  restoration  to  all  the 
ancient  ri^ts  of  his  throne,  according  to  the  royal  declara- 
tion of  the  23rd  of  June,  1789  ;  to  the  restoration  of  tbe 
domains  in  Alsace,  with  all  their  feudal  rights,  to  the 
princes  of  the  empire.  Moreover,  prinoe  Eaunitz,  the  dxief 
minister  of  Francis,  announced  his  determination  to  hold  no 
correspondence  with  the  government  which  had  usurped 
authority  in  France. 

Dumouriea  advised  the  lung  to  comnmnicate  this  note  to 
the  assembiy  witiMMit  a  moment's  delay.  There  was  an 
immediate  dissension  in  the  royal  council ;  Clavieres  and 
Boknd  took  one  view,  and  Dumouriez,  De  Grave,  Lacoste, 
and  Duranthon,  another.  This  was  the  first  commencemeiit 
of  the  division  in  the  Gironde  ministry,  which  quickly 
destroyed  it.  Dumouriea  proceeded  with  the  king^  foUowed 
by  the  rest  of  tiie  ministers,  and  a  number  of  courtiers,  on 
the  20th  of  April  to  make  that  announoement  which  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  France  and  of  Europe.  Roland  and  tUe 
more  determined  Girondists  had  recommended  tiiat  the  king 
should  himself  make  the  dedaxation  of  war  ;  but  as  the  war 
itself  was  most  repugnant  to  the  king,  DunourieK  had 
advised  that  he  should  only  consult  with  the  assembly  ou 
the  necessity  of  this  declaration,  and  thus  throw  the  responsi- 
bility on  that  body.  There  had  been  the  division  of  opinion 
amongst  ministers,  and  now  Dumouriez  read- a  detailed 
account  of  the  negotiations  with  Austria,  Aud  then  Louis, 
who  looked  jaded  and  anxious,  stated  that  he  had  foUowed 
the  recommendations  of  the  assembly,  and  of  many  of  his 
subjects,  in  various  parts  of  Franoe,  in  these  negotiations, 
and,  as  they  had  heard  the  resulta,  he  put  it  to  the 
assembly  whether  they  coold  any  longer  submic  to  see  the 
dignity  of  the  French  pcojde  insulted,  and  the  naUoual 
security  threatened.  The  Bpeech  was  received  with  loud  accla- 
mations and  cries  of  "  Vive  k  RoiP'  The  president  said  they 
would  deliberate,  and  tlie  result  was  that  a  decree  was  passed 
resolving  upon  war.  This  reeolvo  the  assembly  justified  by  tho 
declaration  that  the  emper(Hr  of  Austria  had  concerted  with 
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the  emigraats  and  foreign  princes  to  threaten  the  peace  a^d  j 
the  constitution  of  France ;  that  he  had  refused  to  abandon  i 
theae  views  and  proceedings,  and  reduce  his  army  to  a  peace 
establishment,  as  demanded  of  him  by  a  vote  of  ihe  11th  of 
I^Laroh  of  this  year;  that  he  had  declared  his  intention  to 
reatore  the  German  princes  by  force  to  the  poasesaions  they 
had  held  in  Alsace,  although  the  French  nation  had  never 
ceased  to  offer  them  compensation ;  and  that,  finally,  he  had 
closed  the  door  to  all  accommodation  by  refusing  to  reply  to 
the  dispatches  of  the  king. 

The  decree  of  the  assembly  was  received  by  the  galleries 
with  loud  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Guerre  I "  *'  Vive  la  Liberte — 
Mort  auz  Tyrans ! "  and  then  Condorcet  rose  and  read  a 
long  paper,  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  French  were  not 
violating  the  article  of  their  constitution  which  bound  them 
not  to  become  aggressors  in  war ;  that  this  war  was  forced 
on  them  by  the  acts  of  the  foreign  despots ;  and  that  they 
had  no  alternative— ^though  it  is  a  fact  that  Dumouriez 
had,  at  the  very  time  that  he  and  the  king  communicated 
the  message  from  Austria,  a  subsequent  message,  in  which 
Austria  offered  to  depart  from  this  apparent  ultimatum,  and 
had  sent  it  by  an  agent  empowered  to  treat  on  a  different 
basis.  Condorcet  avowed  the  bold  opinion  that  France  had 
a  right  to  do  whatever  it  pleased  with  Alsace  and  Avignon ; 
aud  he  denied  indignantly  that  Louis  was  a  prisoner  on  the 
sophistical  plea  that  he  was  only  prisoner  to  the  laws  which 
to  break  was  treason — as  if  theae  very  laws  had  not  been 
made  in  open  violence  to  the  king's  free  will  and  consent. 
Vergniaud  recommended  that  this  great  event  should  be 
calebrated  by  a  new  oath  and  by  a  great  national  featlTaL 

A  festival,  however,  had  been  held  only  five  days  before 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  calculated  to  stamp  contempt  and 
infamy  on  national  festivals  in  any  country  except  France. 
It  had  been  a  festival  in  honour  of  mutiny  amongst  the 
national  troops,  and  of  those  members  of  citizens  of  a 
different  political  opinion — a  festival  calculated  to  destroy  the 
last  principles  of  order  in  the  community.  It  was  a  part  of 
that  policy  of  the  jacobins  which  had  for  its  object  the  extir- 
pation of  every  rank  and  class  in  the  country  but  the  mere 
mob,  and  to  leave  such  men  as  Robespierre  and  Marat  to  rule 
over  this  savage  and  debased  herd  as  dictators.  During  the 
last  year  the  jacobins  and  the  royalists,  the  sworn  priests  and 
the  unsworn,  the  officers  and  their  soldiers,  had  been  in  con- 
tinual conflict.  At  Caen,  the  two  partis  attached  to  the 
old  and  new  clergy  fought  in  the  very  cathedral;  the 
quarrel  spread  to  the  regular  troops  and  the  national  guards, 
and  they  fought  in  the  streets.  There  were  similar  bloody 
feuds  aU  over  La  Vendee^  amongst  the  mountains  of  the 
south.  La  Loz^re,  Herault,  Ardeche,  &c.  At  Mende,  a 
village  in  La  Vendee,  there  was  a  sanguinary  battle  in  the 
square  betwixt  the  national  gaards  and  a  body  of  troops 
sent  fbom  Lyons.  But  the  national  guard,  which  was 
royalist,  beat  the  troops  of  the  assembly  by  aid  of  the  people 
of  the  country  round ;  insulted  the  emblems  of  the  revolu- 
tion; hooted  the  constitution;  ransacked  the  hall  of  the 
jacobins,  and  burnt  down  the  houses  of  the  chi^  members  of 
the  club.  At  Brest,  where  jacobinism  prevailed,  the  club 
exerted  itself  to  raise  insurrection  amongst  the  sailors. 
Thoy  attacked  M.  Lajaile,  a  captain  of  a  vessel  ordered  to 
San  Domingo  to  reduce  the  negroes  to  order ;  nearly  killed 


and  then  threw  him  into  prison.  At  Cambresis,  the  soldiers 
rose  against  the  officers,  and  imprisoned  them.  Blood  flowed 
everywhere;  the  clubs  seduced  the  regimients,  denounced 
the  generals,  and  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  witii 
suspicion  ag'aiust  the  officers.  "  The  officer,''  says  Lam&r- 
tine,  "  was  a  prey  to  terror ;  the  soldier  to  mistrust.  The 
premeditated  plan  of  the  jacobins  and  Girondists  was  t) 
destroy,  in  concert,  this  body,  that  was  yet  attached  to  the 
ki^g;  deprive  the  nobility  of  their  command;  siibsiituto 
plebeians  for  nobles  as  officers,  and  then  give  the  army  to  the 
nation.  In  the  meantime,  they  surrendered  it  to  anarchy 
and  sedition,  bat  finding  that  the  disorganisa^on  was  not 
sufficiently  rapid,  they  wished  to  sum  up  in  one  act  the 
systematic  corruption  of  the  army,  the  ruin  of  all  miliUry 
discipline,  and  the  l^al  triumphs  of  insurrection."  This 
was  the  secret  of  arming  the  whole  people  with  pikes^ 
and  of  the  grand  festival  which  they  had  just  cekbrated. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  mutiny  of  troops  at  Xancy, 
their  suppression  by  Bouille,  and  the  condemnation  of  fortj- 
one  Swiss  soldiers  to  the  galleys  by  a  court-martial  of  thi 
Swiss  regiments.    The  amnesty  proclaimed  by  the  king,  for 
crimes  committed  during  the  troubles  of  the  revolution, 
could  not  aj^ply  to  these  Swiss ;  they  were  condemned  bj 
their  own  authorities,  and  could  alone  be  released  by  them. 
Repeated  applications  had  been  made  by  the  miniateis  to 
the  Helvetian  jurisdiction  for  their  Ub^tion  in  vain.    The 
assembly,  there^re,  recently  had  taken  upon  itself  to  discharge 
them.    The  king  had,  for  a  little  while,  withheld  hissaoc- 
tion  from  this  decree,  not  to  offend  the  Swiss  confedsratioa. 
This  was  immediately  seized  on  by  the  jacobins  as  a  cm^ 
in  the   ministers.      "The  moment  is    come,"   exdaimei 
Manuel,  "  when  one  must  perish  for  the  safety  of  all,  aQ^ 
that  man  must  be  a  minister  ;  but  they  all  ^>pear  to  oh 
nearly  equally  guilty."      "  All !  all  I  "  vociferated  the  In 
bunes.    At  this  moment,  Collot  D'Herbois  announced  that 
the  liberated  Swiss  were  free,  and  advancing  to  Pans  w 
thank  their  liberators,  and  that  he  would  have  the  honoar 
of  presenting  these  hero3s  to  the  assembly.    In  fact»  w- 
jacobinised  people  all  along  the  road  were  £§ting  these  men, 
whose  only  merit  was  rebelling  against  their  own  officers 
actually  murdering  captain  Desilles,  and  proposing  tohan^ 
the  chief  royalists.  ^ 

The  jaoobiDs  of  Paris  prepared  to  give  these  hberat^ 
mutineers  a  grand  triumph.  In  vain  did  the  Feoillantfi  ao'J 
constitutionalists  protest  against  this  insult  to  all  order  m 
government.  AndrtS  Ch^nier,  the  poet,  Dupont  de  >c- 
mours,  and  the  poet  Roucher,  were  vehement  in  condemfli- 
tion  of  it ;  but  Robespierre,  Collot  D'Herbois,  the  pUy* 
and  all  the  jacobins  and  cordeliers,  were  equally  impati*^ 
for  it,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  hatred  to  the  high^ 
classes,  and  of  especially  damaging  La  Fayette.  Cheaief 
in  his  eloquent  protest  against  this  scandalous  fete,  declare 
them  Swi»  assassins,  and  asked,  «  Is  the  honour  of  Tans 
interested  in  feting  the  murderers  of  our  brothers?  l^' 
necessary  to  invent  extravagances  capablo  o(  destroying  e^tfJ 
species  of  government — ^raoognise  rebellion  against  the  1^*' 
—crown  foreign  satellites  for  having  shot  Pxench  dU3^^{ 
an  emeute  f  "  The  walls  of  the  Pahfcia  Royak  were  cot^^ 
with  placards  in  honour  of  this  fete,  and  any  cou»^^' 
placajrds  were  ^rn  d9W»  by  the  jagoWna.     ?tUon^  ^^ 
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mayor,  eanctioned  the  fete,  whikt  pretending,  in  bin  double- 
faced  way,  to  preach  moderation  to  the  mob.  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  the  firiend  and  counfiellor  of  Mirabeau,  published  a 
severe  paper  on  Petion,  dechiriag  that  Paris  was  receiving 
fi'oiu  twelve  to  fifSbeen  hundred  bandits  erery  day  ready  to 
seize  any  ooeasioti  of  pillage ;  that  the  mob  of  Avignon  had 
broken  open  the  prison  of  the  monster,  Joordan  Coupe-tdte, 
who  would  be  at  the  fete  with  Mainviile  and  Pegtavin, 
aud  all  the  cold-blooded  scoundreils,  who,  in  one  night,  had 
killed  sixty -eight  defenceless  persons,  and  violated  foBoaks 
before  they  murdered  them. 

Petion  published  a  mk»»kble  and  eontemptible  apology 
for  his  conduct ;  but  the  audacious  Robespierre  mounted  the 
tribune  of^  the  jacobins,  and  exclaimed,  "  Against  whom 
think  you  that  you  have  to  strive  ?  Against  the  aristocracy  ? 
— j^o.  Against  the  court? — No:  against  a  general  who 
has  long  entertained  great  designs  againat  the  people.  It 
is  not  the  national  guards  that  view  these  preparations  with 
alarm.  It  is  the  genius  of  La  Fayette  that  conspires  in  the 
fitaff.  It  is  the  genius  of  La  Fayette  that  conspires  in  the 
municipality.  It  is  the  genius  of  La  Fayette  that  perverts 
the  minds  of  so  many  good  citizens,  who  would  otherwise  be 
for  us.  La  Fayette  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  enemies 
of  liberty,  because  he  wears  the  mask  of  patriotism."  He 
declared  that  he  had  only  obtamed  the  command  of  the 
French  armies  to  turn  them  against  the  revolution,  fie 
declared  that  it  was  not  Bouill^  who  had  crushed  these 
brave  Swiss  and  their  Mow-patriotB  at  Nancy,  but  La 
Fayette  by  hia  hand.  This  was  turning  all  the  pikes  and 
guns  of  the  jacobin  mob  of  France  against  the  head 
of  La  Fayette.  The  monster  was  already  aotioipating 
blood. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sitting  of  the  awembly,  a  member 
demanded  that  the  soldiers  of  Chateauvieux,  these  Swiss 
should  be  admitted  to  pay-  their  respects  to  the  legislaltve 
body.  M.  de  Jaucoort  resisted  this  with  indignation;  he 
declared  that  it  was  the  way  to  create  nnivenaal  insuirection. 
M.  Goiavion,  who  had  a  broUier  in  the  national  guards  at 
Nancy,  pieto<jd  with  twenty-five  bayonet  wounds  by  these 
mutineers,  demanded  whether  he  was  to  be  condemned  to 
behold  the  asBassins  of  his  brothar?  In  vain;  thQ  Swiss 
were  admitted,  and  Collot  D'Herbois  presented  them,  and 
made  an  harangue  in  their  honour.  Gouviou,  aoarkt  with 
indignation,  quitted  the  aasen^y  at  rne  door  as  the  Swin 
entered  by  the  other,  vowing  that  he  would  nev^  again 
enter  a  place  where  the  nunderers  of  his  brother  had  been 
welcomed.  He  applied  to  the  minister  of  war  for  a  com- 
mission in  the  army  of  the  north,  and  fell  there. 

The  Swiss  entered,  attended  by  the  national  guaid,  and 
filed  through  the  hall,  with  drums  beating  and  cria  of 
"  Vive  hk  nation  I  ^'  After  them  marched  crowds  of  peopb, 
with  tricolour  flags  and  pikes  on  their  sfaoQlders,  men  and 
women ;  then  came  all  the  dubs  of  Piaris,  displaying  beforo 
the  president  the  flags  of  honour  given  to  the  Swiss  by  the 
departments  through  whieh  ik»j  hiKi  just  passed;  tisn 
Gonchon,  the  agitator  of  the  faubourg  St  Antntne,  wiih  a 
red  cap  on  a  pike,  annoonoed  that  thst&nbourg  had  mann- 
fsKctured  ten  thovisand  pikes  to  defend  tiM  liberties  of  tfacir 
country.  This  aoeae  in  the  parliament  of  the  nation  was 
strange  encmgh,  bot  it  was  fi&r  surpwwd  *^  the  IbUowing 


Snndsy.     This  is  Lduufftine^  aonmary  of  ttis  nafwalleied 
proeaHBon  and  ffite : — 

''It  was  no  longer  ihd  people  of  liberty  fant  the  people  ef 
anarchy  in  iiigh  revel-^nevolt  armed  agauat  tin  hiws.  fbr 
instaaoe:  —  Mtatinoas  aokUeBs  as  ofMiquerors;  a  oolonal 
galley,  an  ina^rumeiit  of  punishment  aaad  shame,  erowBed 
with  floweis,  as  an  emUom ;  ttbaadoaied  women  aoMl  giris,. 
coUecied  itam  tiie  loweat  haunts  of  infamy,  earrying  aad 
kiaaing  the  taraken  £^;tefB  of  these  gaUey-abves ;  forty 
trophies,  bearing  the  £orty  names  of  these  Swiss ;  eivieerowns 
on  the  names  of  these  muxderareof  cftisras ;  buatsof  Voltau^ 
fiooaasau,  Franklin,  Sidney^-4he  greatest  phikxropheffs  and 
most  virtttona  patriots  aaingied  with  the  igwMe  buaits  of 
these  mak&otOBB,  and  sullied  by  the  eooteist ;  these  eoldiecs 
themselves,  astonished,  if  not  ashamed  of  their  ^ory^ 
advancing  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  vebdhoas  French 
guards,  in  aU  the  gloiificatioo  of  the  abaadopment  of  their 
banners,  and  the  wnxtt  of  cyBcipliBe.  The  mavdi  otosed  by 
a  ear,  imitating  in  4tB  £onn  the  prow  of  a  gall^ ;  in  tlm 
car  tiie  statue  of  Liberty,  armed,  in  «alMipation,  with  the 
bludgeon  of  September,  aood  wearing  the  hatmet  roug^'-'-m 
emblem  borrowed  from  Phrygia  by  Bome^  firam  the  gaUe^KS 
by  othera.  The  book  of  the  constitution,  caniad  proeasr 
siontdly  in  thia  lilte,  as  if  the  eonatitation  must  be  preset 
at  the  homage  deceead  to  those  who  wiaiewmed  agaiastibe 
kwB ;  bands  of  male  send  female  citisens,  the  pifeea  «f  the 
fiibomg,  the  abaence  of  the  civic  bafonete,  fierce  thmaM, 
theatoncal  mmic,  ^demagogue  hymns,  derisive  halts  at  the 
Bastille,  the  Bdtel  deVille,  the  Champ  de  JMaia;  at  the  altar 
of  the  country  vaat  and  mnltitttdiaoiis  voamda  danced  Mvocal 
times  by  ohaius  of  men  and  wottmi  round  the  trion^iid 
gaiby,  amid  the  fimi  chornsof  the  air  (^  the  ^CaanagBe]&;* 
emfaraees  more  obAene  than  patriotic  betweoiL  these  wom^ 
and  the  soldiera,  who  threw  themselves  into  each  othsr^s 
arms;  and,  in  order  to  put  the  copmtone  on  this  debase 
mentof  the  kws,  Petion,  thamayorof  Paiia,  the  magiatnit^ 
of  the  people,  asabting  pemonaHy  at  this  fdte,  and  aaactioxv- 
ing  this  inaolent  trinmph  over  the  laws  liy  their  wvakasm  or 
theureomplidty.  Siiehwasthis'fto,afaami]ialtBg«epy0f  the 
14th  of  July--^n  infiunous  parody  of  an  inauiveetiQa,  whioh 
parodied  a  revolutkm.  Franoe  blushed,  good  4»timiM  weae 
alarmed,  the  national  guard  bcqgan  to  be  afraid  of  pikes^  the 
city  to  fear  the  fwibowrgs,  and  the  army  herein  reoeived  the 
signal  of  the  moat  perfect  disorganisation.*' 

The  effected  these  diabolical  lup^rcalia  was  instant  aU  over 
the  kingdom.  The  rabUe  and  the  national  gwards,  awed  ^ 
the  labble,  were  in  frigfatfol  disoniw.  Whikt  the  people  of 
Paris  were  atiliftlang  the  rebel  Swiss,  the  people  of  Mareeill^ 
rose  on  aSwim  regiment, on  the  plea  that  it  wae  aristocratic 
m  its  fedmgs,  oompelied  them  to  k^y  down  their  arms,  and 
expelled  them  from  AM,wliere  they  were  qoarterad*  Every-  , 
where  emiamries  were  sent  from  tovn  to  town  to  rooae  the 
people  to  fell  on  the  selleni  of  oom  and  flour,  which  were 
scaroe.  The  nmyor  of  Estampes,  Simoneau,  a  bold  man, 
endeavoured  to  convince  the  rioters  there  that  this  oonduct, 
by  terrifying  the  sellers  of  grain  from  the  market,  would 
make  flour  akin  dearer;  but,  finding  it  vain,  hoisted  the  red 
flag,  prochmned  martial  law,  and  advancad  against  tlie 
inaurgenta  at  the  head  of  the  municipality,  bat  vas  speedily 
attacked  with  pitchfecks  ard  guns,  and  murdered.      The 
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government,  which  had  witnessed  the  mob  fete  with  amaze- 
ment, remained  helpless  and  paralysed  by  this  state  of 
national  anarchy.  The  Feuillants,  with  the  hopeless  expecta- 
tion of  producing  a  reaction,  on  the  3rd  of  June  held  a  fete 
of  th^  own  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  They  carried  an 
image  of  Law,  as  the  jacobins  had  carried  one  of  Liberty, 
and,  instead  of  singing  hymns  and  burning  incense  to  that 
goddess,  they  sang  hymns  and  burnt  incense  before  a  bust 
of  the  murdered  mayor  of  Estampes.  It  was  like  a  poor 
burlesque  of  the  popular  festival,  and,  instead  of  reaction, 
produced  only  further  exasperation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  moment  that  war  was 
about  to  burst  abroad,  and  to  deluge  all  Europe  with  long 
years  of  bloodshed  and  misery.  Dumouriez  had  no  sooner 
come  into  office  than  he  laid  down  a  great  military  plan. 
He  proposed  that  wherever.  France  extended  to  what  he 
called  her  natural  limife-^that  is,  to  the  Rhine,  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  sea — ^they  should  act  only  on  the 
defensive;  but  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  territory  did 
not  extend  to  the  Rhine,  and  in  Savoy,  where  it  did  not 
extend  to  the  Alps,  there  they  should  act  on  the  offensive, 
and  carry  France  to  what  he  called  its  boundaries  by  the 
genuine  laws  of  nature.  This  plan' was  adopted.  There 
were  three  French  armies  stretehing  across  the  north-west 
frontiers.  .  Rochambeau  lay  with  his  .division  of  forty 
thousand  infantry  and  eight  thousiand  cavalry  between  Dun- 
kirk and  Philipville ',  Luckher  lay  on  the  Rhine,  between 
Weissembourg  and  Basle,  with  nearly "aa  strong  a  force; 
and  La  Fayette  occupied  the  central  position  between 
Philipville  and  Weissembourg  with  forty -five  thousand 
infantry  and  seven  thousand  cavalry.  ;  As  Rochambeau 
was  old  and  ill-dispoeed.  La  Fayette  was  intrusted  with  the 
invasion  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Austfians  had  only  thirty 
thousand  men  in  Belgium,'  and  La  Fayette  was  to  make  a 
dash  on  that  division  of  the .  Netherlands.  To  enter .  at 
Namur,  and  push  on. for  Liege,  which  would  make  him 
complete  master  of.  the  Netherlands,  La  Fayette  wj»  to  be 
strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  thousand.infantry, 
80  that  he  would  .be.seventy^five  thousand  strong  before  the 
emperor  could  advance  to  his  attack.  .  The.plan  was  for  La 
Fayette  to  march  from  Givet  on  :Namur,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  division. of  his  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  under 
general  Biron,  should  march  upon  Mons,  where  Beaulieu, 
the  Austrian  general,  was  posted  with  only  two  thousand 
five  htmdred  men.  On  the  same  day,  major-general  Theobald 
Dillon. was  to  advance. with  three  thousand. six  hundred 
men  from  'Lille,  in  Tournay,  and  *to  surprise  that  place. 
The  Fren(?h  .calculated  on  the  Belgian  population,  which 
had  been  strongly  inoculated  with  the  spirit  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  t^o  smaller  divisions  were  punctual  in  .their 
movements;  but  La  Fayette,  instead  of  marching  simul- 
taneously, remained  strengthening  himself  in  his  ix»ition  at 
Givet.  General  Biron  set  out  from  Valenciennes,  and,  on 
the  29  th  of  April,  crossed  the  Belgian  frontiers,  and  the 
next  day  marched  towards  Mons.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
French  cavab-y  come  in  sight  of  some  light  troops,  said  only 
to  amount  to  about  five  hundred  men,  than  they  fled, 
crying  that  they  were  betrayed.  Beaulieu's  horse  pursued 
and  captured  Biron's  baggage  and  military  chest.  On  the 
very  same  day,  Dillon's  division,  on  their  march  from  Lille 


to  Tournay,  fled,  with  the  very  same  cry,  from  nine 
hundred  Austrians  who  had  issued  from  Tournay.  The 
French  officers  found  all  endeavours,  in  both  cases,  to  rally 
their  men  in  vain;  and  Dillon  was  murdered  by  bis  own 
men  on  re-eiitebing  I-iille  with  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  an 
unsworn  priest.-  La  Fayette,  hearing  this  strsaige  news, 
did  not  venture  to  quit  Givet.  •     •       •  • 

The  news  of  this  astonishing  cowardice  of  the  soldiery 
caused    great    consternation    in   Paris.     La  Fayette  an^l 
Rochambeau  wrote  complaining    of  Dumouriez  and    the 
Gironde  ministry ;   the  Girondists  aocused  the  jacobins  of 
inciting  the  troops  to  this' conduct ;  and  the  jacobins  Uaiurni 
the  incompetence  of  the  Gironde.     De  Grave,  the  mini?t».r 
of  war,  a  young  man  of  no  ability,  who  had  acted-  urider  tie 
councils  of  Dumouriez j  threw  up  his  post, 'which  was  tak^n 
by  Servan,  who  was  in  league  with  niadame  R4jlaLnd  agair-* 
Dumouriez.      AH   parties  blamed  Lai  Fayette,- who.  h&j 
boasted  of  hastehiog  to  Liege,  and  there  giving  tie  law  to 
the 'Netherlands  and  to  Austria.      The   jacobins  -loiidk 
vociferated   that   nothing,  better  could  be  expected  frora 
confiding  an  army  to-'offieers  who  were  not  patriots,     ThU 
was  the  very  thing  which  the  jacobins  had  all  along  been 
preaching  against ;  this  w««  at  the  bottom  of  the  f<ete  to  tl.e 
insurgent  Swiss,'  and  of  the  arming  of  the -people  with  pikt-. 
The  simultaneous  flight  of  two  French  forces  in  diff^re:.*- 
placee,  with  the  cry  of  being  betrayed,  told  plainly  enongb 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  jacobins.  ^  It  was  an  occurreto^ 
that  ajppeared  completely  to -justify  all  the  speeches  of 
Robespierre  on  the  war.    And  now,  indeed,  Marat,  in  his 
paper  of  the  3rd  of  May,  told  the  soldiws  and  the  peiipi:? 
that  he  had,  six  months  before,  assured  them  ihat.  tliis  wouV". 
be  the  case ;  that  the  generals,  all  varlets  of  the  court, -wwi'- 
betray  the  .nation,  and  dehver  up  the  frontiers ;    and  I  ■ 
proposed  that  all  the  generals  should  be  hammed.      Oct 
member  of  the  assembly .m<)ved  that  Marat  should  be  pi» 
ceeded^  agaiiwt,    for    this  -  atrocious    ppopodtron^    by    tie 
assembly ;  and  another-  that  Royon,  editor  of  t^e  Ami  *- 
Rot,  a  Feuillant  paper,  should  be  proceeded  agsdps^  ibr  he 
denunciations  of  the  ja^bins.  •        •    -"'  '    .  • 

-■  There  was  an  internecine  war  Amongst  tJie  factf<wi- 
Carra,'-the  Girondist  editor,  charged  the  ex-minister. 
Montmonn  a&d  Molleville,  as  being  in  league  with  a  cerrain 
secret  Austrian  committee  in  the  palace  for  the  betrayal  ci 
the  country ;  and  he  declared  that  he  had  his  iAfioftiiaTitt: 
from  three  members  of  the  assembly,  Merlin,  Bazii«.  cd: 
Chabbt,  who  were  also  members  of  the  oomicQirt^^e  o: 
research,  and  also  active  members  of  the '  oofdelier  a:. ' 
jacobin  clubs. .  The  accused  ex-ministers  cited  Garra  befcr. 
the  juge-de-paix,  Lariviere,  to  make  good  his  charges  :  ai.'. 
this  magistrate  arrested  Merlin, .  Bazire,  and  ChabL.t ;  1  -.:• 
these  men -pleaded  their  inviolability  as  membeia  of  t'.:: 
assembly,  and  were  released.  Lariviere  was  then  samu-v  l-  • 
before  the  assembly  for  daring  to  arrest  members  oi  ti 
assembly ;  and  he  declared  before  that  Jbody  that  ho  k. ' 
only  acted  according  to  the  forms  of  Ids  office ;  and  he  ;.«! '  ■ 
that  he  could  trace  no  secret  committee  in  the  Ttiilcrir-  ■ 
that  he  had  examined  madame  de  LambaUe  and  Dtb*: 
persons,  and  was  satisfied  that  the  whole  was  an  ein}vty  >c-< 
malicious  report.  The  bold  and  honest  mag]Btr»i«  w$« 
committed  to  the  prison  at  Orleans  to  be  tried  \xf  the  iii^:: 
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court  there,  for  having  infringed  the  privileged  of  the 
assembly,  in  .the  persons  of  its  members;  and  he  was 
massacred  in  prison  in  September,  with  the  other  priivoners. 
Lariviere  being,  removed  out  of  the  way,  Brissot  and 
Gensonn^  pledged  themselves  to  prove  ihe  existence  and 
pernicious  doings  of  the  Austrian  committee.  They  pro- 
mised proofs,  but  they  produced  none  but  mere  garbled 
3crapQ  of  the  letters  of  the  ex-ministers  j  and  they  demanded 
a  decree  of  accusation  against  the  late  ministers,  Montmorin, 
MolleviUe,  and  Duport.  But,  before  this  decree  could  be 
drawn  up,  the  attention  of  the  assembly  was  calletl  to  a 
report  from  the  committee  of  research,  that  there  had  been  a 
great  bumii^g  of  mysterious  jxapers  in  a  furnace  of  a  china 
manu£EU}tu»d:  At  Sovree,  belonging  to  the  king.  It  was 
btated  that,  «&  the  ^Qth  of  May,  M.  Laporte,  treasurer  to 
tho  ckil  list,  had  pud  «Q  uaexpected  visit  to  the  china 
manofactury,  and  that,  in  the  •afternoon  of  the  «ame  day, 
there  arrived  fifl^^two  -baUs  of  .papers,  which  had  been 
consumed  in  the  ifdrnaoe.  Msrifai  immedifttely  declared 
that  it  was  jirobablo  -that  these  .papers  ivere  ^rom 
the  eorre^pondenoe  of  tiie  aecret  Auatriaii  committee. 
M.  Laporte  iktm  immediately  summoned  before  the 
ai^semUy,  and  ho  stated  that  not  fif^-twio  but  thirty 
bales  of  paper  Jbad  been  burned  hy  hia  order ;  that  they 
wore  merely  the  edition  of  a  life  of  4i  notorious  woman, 
uiadame  de  la  Mothe,  which  had  been  bought  up  as 
obscene,  4md  which  he  thought  it  better  ibr  public  moasls 
bUould  be  destroyed ;  that  the  work  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  liberty.  M.  Regnier,  director  of  the  woi^hs, 
and  aevenil  workmen,  were  examined*,  bat  th^y  had  not 
read  any  of  the  papers,  which  th^  said  (appeared  to  be  all 
printed  like  A  book.  The  simple  fade  of  this  burning  we 
have  from  madame  Cnnpaa«  She  says  that  the  king  had 
iudeed  many  private  papefs  and  lettvES  which  would  oom- 
promise  maxiy  .persons,  if  found.  He  had,  therefore,  a  closet 
made  in  an  inner  corndor  of  his  apartments,  by  a  lodL- 
Buuth,  who  had  worked  for  him  for  more  than  ten  years, 
but  who  was  fob  secretly  a  traitor ;  that  the  opening  into  this 
closet  was  m  eoloored  as  to  look  like  the  rest  of  the  wall. 
But  madame  Campan,  suspecting  the  locksmith,  informed 
the  queen,  and  advised  her  to  wain  the  king.  Accordingly, 
a  portfolio  of  the  most  dangerous  papers  was  taken  oat, 
aud  conuoitted  to  the  keeping  of  madame  Campan. 
Amongst  these  papers  was  one  showing  that  the  king 
had  espisnad  to  his  -coonoil  a  strong  opmion  against  the 
war.  There  were  others,  which  the  queen  thought  wouM 
bo  fatal  to  the  king  should  he  be  brought  to  trial,  and  these 
papers  be  found.  But  the  papefB  burnt  at  Sevres,  madame 
Campan  B^yS)  like  M.  Laporte,  were  a  scandalous  life  of 
madame  de  la  Mothe,  the  woman  who  had  been  so 
infamously  mixed  up  with  the  a&ir  of  the  diamond  jieok- 
lace.  This  life  was  fuU  of  vile  calumnies  against  Marie 
Antoinette.  It  was.  printed  in  London  by  a  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  sent  07er  to  Paris  to  be  sold.  The  publisher  there 
offered  the  whole  edition,  through  a  priest,  to  the  queen, 
who  refused  to  boy  it  up.  Whilst  madame  Campan  was 
telling  Marie  Antoinette  at  dinner  what  had  now  taken 
place  about  this  scandalous  book  in  the  assembly,  she  says, 
**The  king  blushed,  and  hung  down  his  head  over  his  plate. 
The  queen  said,  '  Do  you  know  anything  of  this,  sir  ?  ^ 


The  king  made  no  aiiswer.  Madame  Elizabeth  begged  him 
to  explain  the  meaning  c^  this.  Still  he  kept  siknce.  I 
quickly  withdrew.  lu  a  few  minutes,  the  queen  came  U> 
me,  and  told  mo  that  it  was  the  king  who,  out  of  tenderm^is 
for  her,  had  oansed  the  whole  edition  printed  &om  the 
manuscript  whidi  had  been  ot&red  to  her,  to  be  bou^  up, 
and  that  M.  de  Laporte  could  not  devise  aify  more  cecrtt 
way  of  annihilating  the  work  than  to  4iaiise  it^  be  hutnt 
at  Sevres,  among  two  iiondred  workmen,  of  whoi&,  at  least, 
one  hundred  and  eigh^  were  jacobias.^^ 

Such  was  the  sim^  eaose  of  all  this  alarm.  Bat  the 
assembly  vade  the  mest  of  it.  Banre,  one  c^  the  SMmber^ 
who  had  been  4Barested  by  Larivitee,  decUoed  ibat  the 
ansemb^y  .and  the  ooont^  were  in  danger;  that  l»  would 
prove  that  tin  cdnstituti«aal  guard  aUowed  to  the^king  had 
been  copngited  ^by  the  introduotion  of  4inswom  pristtg, 
servants  of  the  ^Kpelied  aristocrats,  aud  man  who  had  'been 
with  the  -eai^anls  at  -Cobleatz ;  that  th^  were  -not  to  be 
trusted ;  tiMit  time  w«B4l  design to<cany  dff  t&e  king,  and 
that  it  was  intsnded  to  be  4aDe  whilst  the  people  w«e 
celebnitiag  thei^dte  siF  Hber^ ;  that  ^e  «i^  goaxd  ougkst  to 
be  doabled  eive^  night,  scad  that  ihe  mayor  should  be 
ordered  torrc^rteivac^  anomiag  theotate  of  the  aity .  The 
assembly  declared  itself  in  pemament  mmuok. 

The  scenes  which  now  took  place  in  this  pgmanent  n  wwon 
were  of  a  kisMl  which  exceeded  almost  evaiy  thing  which  had 
been  seen  in  that  phu^  siaoe  the  xevolatioii  bugan.  Tb» 
jacobins  and  Girondists  appeared  mad  with  Tury  against  the 
constitutionalists,  and  with  the  thint  oi  bkitd.  Thi 
G^irondists  were  imoonsciously  shai^eDii^  the^ae  of  the 
guillotine  for  their  own  necks  by  johoiig  Hobe^arrc, 
Dauton,  and  Marat,  in  sowing  tiie  miost  dead^^i^iciaos. 
Petion,  on  the  29th  of  May,  made  his  first  repo^  to  the 
assembly  ;  dedbwed  that  plots  wese  life  amoogat  their 
enemieB  in  the  hsoet  of  Paris,  and  Jie-oalled  on  them  to  in> 
timidate  theur  foes  by-serore  messares.  Basire  declsvad  tk^ 
king*s4p»rd  rotten  with  anstoorwjy  and  outi-itvolataoniMc. 
He  demanded  the  impeachment  of  the-ddke  de  TlilsiaA^,  txo 
commander  of  the  gaard,  who  had  dared,  he  aud,  to  pot  u 
cock  and  a  TC^al  crown  on  the  hilts  of  the  men's  swcmb, 
l^e  aristocrat  officers,  he  said,  had  shouted,  **Tb&  Antftnta^ 
hare  taken  Valenciennes.  Bravo!  Th^  win  he  in  Par> 
in  fifteen  days,  and  we  will  meet  them  with  the  white  fia^ , 
the  king's  own  cok>iir!^'  He  added  that  they  had  been 
trying  to  corrupt  a  namber  of  yoang  gnardsmfm,  and 
induce  them  to  join  the  emigrants  at  Coblents^  anxng^: 
them,  Joachim  Hurat,  the  son  of  the  post-master  and  inn- 
keeper of  La  Bastede,  near  Cahors.  This  Marat  wai 
destined  to  become  the  king  of  Naples.  WhOst  Boiire 
was  making  these  declarations,  some  aoldiera  ttami  fti^ 
Inyalides  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  hove,  snd  aowKri 
M.  Somfa»uil,  the  governor  of  the  Hdtel  des  Invalided,  vi 
having  given  some  very  suspicious  ardere-^aameky,  tlr^'. 
the  sokUere  on  guard  round  the  Hdtel  at  night  shou  1 
give  up  then:  poets  to  the  king's  ^[uards  or  the  natiowJ 
guards,  and  that  it  was  plain  that  it  was  meant  to  ma9c.*crv 
all  the  patriots  in  Paris.  Though  the  very  idea  was  I'l.ii- 
Qrous — the  king's  guard  not  reaching  two  thousand  nitn,  auu 
the  national  guards  of  Paris  and  places  adjacent,  exceoiLn^ 
a  hundxtd  thouaaad,  with  half  a  millioa  of  acned  people  w 
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support  them— the  assembly  And  th6  galleries  went  into  a 
paroxysm  of  fury  indescribable.  The  shouting  and  stamping 
were  tremendous.  A  fierce  debate  ensued.  A  crowd  of 
patriots,  armed  with  pikes,  with  red  nightcaps  stuck  on 
them,  came  in,  with  drums  beating  and  flags  flying, 
swearing  they  would  stand  to  the  death  in  defence  of  the 
assembly.  M.  Sombreuii  was  summoned  to  the  bar,  and 
interrogated  in  a  most  insulting  style.  He  replied  that 
the  simple  cause  of  his  order  was  to  maintain  a  giiard  round 
the  hospital,  because  its  chapel  had  been  entered  and 
sacrilegiously  robbed  of  its  plat«;  but  that,  wishing  to 
avoid  any  collision  with  the  national  guard  or  the  king's 
guard,  he  had  commanded  that,  if  by  any  chance  any  of 
these  came  that  way,  the  guard  should  retire  into  the  court. 
The  assembly  seemed  to  doubt  about  the  robbery,  and  asked 
why  he  put  a  guard  around  the  place  without  orders  from 
his  superiors.  Sombreuii  replied  that,  had  he  put  them 
there  a  little  sooner,  he  might  have  saved  the  plate  from 
the  scoundrels  of  Paris,  whom  he  described  as  of  unexampled 
audacity.  He  was  ordered  to  withdraw ;  but  the  unfortunate 
Bristiac,  the  commander  of  the  royal  guard,  was,  on  the 
motion  of  Bazire,  which  was  supported  by  the  Gbondists, 
Gua-det,  Vergniaud,  Gensonnd,  and  others,  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  the  prison  of  Orleans,  where  he  was,  like  so  many 
others,  massacred  in  September.  The  Girondists  were  as 
flcrG:e  for  denunciations  of  all  persons  opposed  to  them  as 
Robespierre  himself.  Guadet  declared  that  "suspicions  were 
enough  to  justify  a  decree  of  accusation  against  any  citizen." 
Fatal  words!  which  he  and  his  colleagues  must  have  reflected 
on  bitterly  when  they  themselves,  the  victims  of  these  sus- 
picions, were  on  their  way  to  the  guillotine.  Spies  were  now 
in  full  employment,. and  the  armed  rabble  surrounded  daily 
the  Tuileries,  singing  "  Ca  ira,"  and  dancing  the  "  Carmag- 
nole." The  king  shed  tears  when  the  duke  de  Brissac  was 
dragged  to  prison. "  He  had  more  cause  to  weep  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

On  the  31st  of  May  the  assembly  terminated  its  per- 
manent session.  During  this  rabid  period,  it  had  dissolved 
the  king^B  guard;  but  with  the  view  of  keeping  up  the  alarm, 
Uic  Girondist  Vergniaud  declared  that  they  were  only  dis- 
persed through  Paris  to  spread  disaffection,  thus  pointing 
them  out  to  the  suspicions  and  pikes  of  the  patriots.  Nor 
did  the  assembly  separate  without  passing  terrible  decrees 
against  treachery  and  cowardice  in  the  army,  and  against 
all  persons  taking  up  their  residence  in  Paris  without  pass- 
ports. Every  inn-keeper  or  lodging-house  keeper  was  for- 
bidden, under  severe  penalties,  to  take  in  any  one  without 
such  passport ;  and  every  one  was  bound  to  furnish  lists  of 
the  inmates  of  theiir  houses. 

In  the  jacobin  club  Robespierre  continued  his  exertions 
to  destroy  La  Fayette,  against  whom  he  had  a  mortal 
hatred,  and  to  drive  every  man  of  any  birth  or  station  out 
of  the  army.  He  inserted  a  discourse  delivered  at  the 
jacobin  club  in  his  newspaper,  "  On  the  Means  of  Making 
War  Successfully."  This  was  not  only  to  purge  the  French 
army  of  everything  aristocratic,  but  to  circulate  the  rights 
of  man  amongst  the  Belgians  and  Germans,  by  which  these 
nations  might  be  induced  to  rise  against  those  classes,  and 
exterminate  them;  and  then  the  common  people  would 
fraternise  with  the  common  people  of  France.    A  more 


monstrous  doctrine  never  issued  from  the  mind  of  man. 
Oamille  Desmoulins  and  others  heaped  the  most  deadly 
accusatibns  on  La  Fayette. 

The  jacobins  then  commenced  open  war  on  the  Girond- 
ists. Tallien  denounced  "citizen  Roland.  St.  Hurugue 
declared  that  the  Girondists  were  corrupting  the  clubs  by 
giving  government  places  to  their  members;  and  Robes- 
pierre supported  this  by  saying  that  not  even  the  members 
of  the  mother  society  hai  been  proof  against  these  seduc- 
tions. The  club  demanded  measures  not  only  against  the 
Gironde,  but  against  the  unsworn  priests ;  and  Legcndre, 
a  butcher,  recommended  to  send  them  out  in  flat-bottomed 
boats  to  sea  and  sink  them.  This  was  doubtless  the  fruitful 
idea  afterwards  adopted,  of  drowning  priests  and  others  in 
flat-bottomed  boats  in  the  Seine.  Robespierre,  finally,  de- 
nounced the  Girondists  as  the  greatest  curse  of  France, 
and  singled  out  by  name  especially  Brissot,  Condorcet, 
Guadet,  Vergniaud,  Gansonne,  the  Rolands,  and  others. 
He  asserted  that,  by  their  corruptions  since  in  office,  they 
had  done  more  to  deprave  the  public  mind,  to  damage  the 
revolution,  and  to  restore  despotism  and  aristocracy,  than 
all  the  royalists  together. 

At  this  moment  the  Girondists  hit  upon  a  measure  which, 
by  a  singular  blindness,  put  a  weapon  into  the  hands  of  the 
jacobins,  and  sealed  their  own  destruction.  They  proposed, 
through  Servan,  the  minister  of  war,  to  form  a  federal  camp 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Paris,  by  having  &ve  federalists  sent 
up  from  every  canton  of  France,  who  should  meet  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille.  This  camp  would,  at  least,  amount 
to  twenty  thousand  men.  The  jacobins,  in  an  astonishment 
of  joy,  rapturously  caught  at  this  proposition,  for  they  knew 
that  every  man  of  this  body  must  be  a  red-hot  jacobin.  Tho 
motion  was  carried  immediately.  Dumouriez,  who  had  not 
been  consulted  on  the  proposal,  was  thunderstruck;  he 
assured  the  king  and  council  that  not  twenty  thousand,  but 
forty  thousand  jacobins  would  obey  the  summons ;  that  the 
consequence  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  Girondists,  and, 
ere  long,  of  the  throne.  The  Girondists  now  saw  their  error ; 
but  it  was  too  late.  Dumouriez  told  the  king  that,  being 
passed  by  the  assembly,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sign 
it ;  and  also  a  decree,  which  followed  on  its  heels,  for  the 
banishment  of  all  the  unsworn  priests.  Louis  hung  back 
in  alarm ;  and  at  this  instant,  Roland  committed  another 
gross  absurdity,  by  reading  to  the  king,  in  full  council,  a 
letter,  really  drawn  up  by  madame  Roland.  In  this  letter — 
which  Roland  had  three  days  before  privately  sent  to  the 
king,  assuring  him  that  it  should  remain  known  only  to 
themselves — ^he  told  the  king  that  it  was  useless  endeavour- 
ing to  withhold  his  assent  to  the  two  decrees,  and  that  the 
revolution  would  be  completed  in  blood,  if  not  prevented  by 
measures  still  possible.  The  king  was  highly  incensed  at  the 
conduct  of  Roland,  and  at  the  tone  of  the  letter.  He  imme- 
diately dismissed  Roland,  Clavidres,  and  Servan,  retaining 
Dumouriez,  Lacoste,  and  Duranthon,  and  appointing 
Morgues  as  minister  of  the  interior,  and  Beaulieu  for  the 
finances.  Roland,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  folly  and 
his  treachery  to  the  king,  wrote  to  the  assembly  anBouncing 
his  dismissal  from  the  ministry,  and  inclosing  his  letter  to 
LouIb.    The  letter  was  read  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
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assembly,  iras  ordered  to  le  printed  and  cirwiiated  tfcrongh- 
out  France,  and  it  was  decreed  that  Roland,  Clavierw,  and 
Servan  retired  from  the  ministry  anrid  the  regrtlte  of  the 
nation.  Such  iras  1he  end  of  the  Girondo  cabinet,  and  snch 
the  ominoiis  condition  of  Pnmce  a*  the  midsummer  of  17^2. 


CHAPTER  "XIV. 

THE  REION  OF  GEOHOE  IIL— (Gonttatied.) 
LouJs  XVI.  reftises  to  sanction  the  'Edicts  for  a  Federate  Camp,  and  for  the 
SaniBhment  of  tire  Prie»t«— Damoarlca  rwigns,  unnouncing  the  Ptot  to 
dethrone  tho  King— La  Fayetto  writes  to  the  Assembly,  calling  on  it  to 
put  down  tho  Jacobins— The  Jacobins  and  Girondists  determine  to 
destra>'  both  La  Fayette  and  the  Monarchy— Attack  on  the  Tuilertes  en 
•the  -JOdi  of'jfiae-^chcmesi'w  the  Flight  of  the  Kki|^-Tlie  Assembly 
proiJouBces  the  Country  in  Danger^Louis  dispatches  a  Secret  Letter  to 
hasten  Uie  March  of  thcAustrlans  and  Prussians— Temporary  Recon- 
cHlatlonof  the  Jaeobhis  and  Girondists— The  King  vlni'-s  the  Assembly— 
ProffTOss  of  Mob  Li-w^Ln  Fayette  goes  to  Parte,  and,  in  the  Aaeubly, 
jumomioea  tbc  KecMsUy  of  patting  down  the  Clubs-ViuaAttempt  of 
La  Fayette  toxio  this. 

The  JUkland  or  Gironde  miaifitry  being  dkmiaaed  by  .Louis 
XYI.,  with  the  exception  of  Dumouriez,  Lacoste,  -and 
Duranthon,  Duinonriez  was  made  war  minister,  Morgiie,  a 
protestant,  of  Montpelier,  minister  of  the  home  department 
and  pro  tempore  minister  of  finance,  and  Naillac,  minister 
for  foreign  ai&iis.  Dumouriez  immediately  presoited  him- 
self before  the  assembly,  and  reproaclied  the  ex-minister, 
Servan,  with  iu^ving  ordered  the  levy  of  ao  leas  than 
two  hundred  'and  forty  thousand  men,  without  taking  any 
proper  .measm-es  for  arming  and  equipping  them ;  he  sJso 
severely  blamed  the  assembly  for  taking  no  active  orders  for 
suppressing  mutiny  and  mob  role.  He  declared  that  in^ 
stead  of  iiaving  on  the  frontiens  a  well^isciplined  and  trusty- 
worthy  army,  the  troops  were  corrupted  by  the  clubs,  and 
disorderly  from  laok  of  enforced  subordination.  He  de^ 
clared  this  dangerous  state  of  things  to  be  the  fault  of  the 
officers,  and  previously  of  the  assembly.  Such  a  speech 
was  not  made  without  viol«nt  opposition,  land  cricks  of  ^^Send 
him  to  Orleans!"  ''So  much  the  better,"  rallied 
Dumouiiez,  "  for  1  shall  then  take  the  mineral  baths  there, 
and  the  milk  diet,  of  which  I  stand  in  need,  and  shall  have 
rest."  He  quitted  the  aaeembly  with  a  smiting  counte- 
nance, 4&howiug  the  utnckost  carelessneis  of  the  fonoiis 
menaces  of  the  cote  gauche. 

Dmnouriez  was  immediately  Attacked  by  the  jacobiAs  «iid 
Girondists,  in  the  journals,  with  charges  of  having  peoulated 
the  public  money.  He  had  demanded,  and  received,  aix  mil- 
lions of  livres,  on  accepting  office,  as  secret  service  money. 
Briasot  and  others  declared  that 'he  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  this  large  sum  in  his  secret  pleasures,  and  iu  extra- 
vagant living.  Dumouriez,  like  most  Frenchmen,  had  a 
mistress,  madame  lieauvert,  the  sister  of  count  Rivarol,  a 
royalist,  and  it  was  asserted  tliat  he  had  not  only  spent  a  great 
port  of  this  money  on  her,  but  had,  through  her  connec- 
tions, allowed  the  plans  of  r^orm  to  be  rovoaled  to  the 
royalists,  and  so  counteracted  by  them.  Dumouriez  replied 
that  the  simple  fact  was,  that  the  bulk  of  this  money  wte 
yet  actually  untouched,  but  that  he  had  offended  the 
Girondists  by  depositing  it  in  the  hands  of  M.  Amelot,  the 
keeper  of  the  national  treasure,  instead,  as  they  wished,  of 
placing  it  wtth  their  partisan,  Bidermonn,  the  banker.  He 
also  turned  the  tables  on  Brissot,  by  affirming  that  he  and 


his  party  were  only  incensed  became  tiny  had  net  been 
^Bcrvired  to  appropriate  the  whole  <^  this  sum;  and  Ik 
declared  that  he  would  ^oon  pufoUsh  a  statement  of  the  pay- 
ments, and  the  names'  of  those  who  bad  neeiTed  tlmi. 
brissot  defied  DumourieE  to  do  so;  but  other  and  more 
startling  Matters  speedily  droive  this  q«esti<a  fedn  the 
public  attention,  driving  D«iiiouiUE4klso  fr«n  offioe.  No 
sooner  did  that  general  return  to  the  Tuilsries  iiom  tbe 
4HMembly,  than  the  icing  oongvatulated  Mm  on  Us  tnuih 
phant  delieat  of  the  <GiroBde.  But  DomurieB  r^phtd  tk: 
the  triumph  would  not  be  «ompietQi]B3«BtiiekiBg.a*Qik» 
conceded  his  sanotioa  to  the  tve  doaawB  ordeitDg  lite 
fed^ikte  oamp  near  fans  «iid  ttb&  hmuAsmB^  of  tkem- 
sworn  pnests.  Lonis  »efiMed  p«remptotily,  and  em 
angrily,  saying,  "  Do  not  think,  sir,  tAuci  I  mm.  to  be  iemfiod 
by  menaces;  my  resolution  is  fisced ! " 

Dumouriez  immediately re8igBed,«iideiIl  the BuoiiteH^ 
him,  SKcept  Duranthon  mad  liMoite.  In  4Mr stead  fiueoeedeii 
a  number  of  FeuiUants  or  moderstes,  Lagard,  Chambow 
Terrier  de  Mont-Oile,  men  of  no  uork  or  oooMdeistkn,  tet 
friends  of  La  Fayette,  were  appointed.  1Mb  took  plaoe« 
the  17th  of  June;  and  theTeryneort  day*  letter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  assembly  and  roadd&ram  LaSViysttie  himaetf.  it 
was  written  from  his  oamp,  and  oalled  on  the  tsBembly  tof«t 
down  with  a  iirm  hand  the  tyranny  of  otahs  and  m^. 
which  he  dackred  was  laeceme  intokeaUe,  «d  hadscudr 
lef t  a  iwniMD*  of  Uberty  in  Fnmoe.  aarisktterwWa 
most  terrible  commotion.  The  esMfmUy  wmimosA,  Xk 
Girondists  were  beside  themsdves.  Vargniand  dechrfj 
that  fiuoh  language  xsoidd  net  he  allowed  in  Urn  isanBiA^ 
of  on  army  to  the  anemhly.  He  aanst  be  ^Mad 
Guadet  prenooneed  X^a  Fayette  to  be  trading  csaethh 
the«teps  of  Cromwell ;  he  was  aiming  at  the  Mit^eOotd 
«11  liberty  by  the  aaenmption  of  «  militaiy  .dictotoreliip.  He 
poiated  out  that  the  letter  spofce  of  the  SJuoM  <! 
Dumouriez,  and  yet  that  dismissal  could  not  he  know  ot 
the  franiier  at  the  date  of  tiiat  letter.  The  sigiiaiure  mn 
have  been  affixed  to«  carie  hl(moke,«LDd  filled  4ip  i&  Ftfis^ 
his  partisans,  or  dse  some  cakrainaator  of  La  Fayetle  nn^ 
have  forged  his  name.  He  damanded  iAmJb  tho  letter  be  «b> 
mitted  to  the  committee  of  twelve  Iw  cxamination.  'Be 
committee  pronounced  the  ttgikatore  gemdne;  wd  ^ 
'  assembly  deckred  that  there  was  ao  longer  a  camtittttM"^  iJ 
the  general  of  an  army  could  dictate  kws  to  it. 

Robeppierre  and  the  ultras  were  in  ecstaoiea  at  thi««^>« 
La  Fayette's.  They  eaw  that  it  wrould  reose  all4hc  pa**^ 
of  the  clubs  and  of  the  mob,  and  precipitate,  not  odf  "^ 
destruction,  but  that  of  1he  throne— the  object  of^ 
deadliest  desire.  RobeBpierre,  in  tho  jacobin  dub  and » 
his  paper,  cpenedsftesh  his  impkcable  hatred  of  La  Fay«^'. 
He  heaped  upon  him  every  term  of  jeprotch— be  cali?^'  ^ 
coward,  traitor,  intriguant,  dictator.  He  deoJarwl  tbat 
assembly  must  destroy  him,  or  be  destroyed  itself.  ^^ 
Condorcet,  Mmait,  Desmoulins,  aU  tho  Woodthiraty  tnte^ 
journalists  and  club  oratois,  jofaaed  in  the  mwdcroos^- 
There  was  a  universal  stir  and  agitation  ***®®?^'"*^ 
faubourgs  of  Paris.  Petion,  the  mayor  of  P*«>  '  ^ 
business  it  sfeould  have  been  to  take  all  possible  "  **f*^^, 
keeping  order,  on  the  other  han<^,  was  oalliAg  *^"^j^' 
most  violent  red  TepttbKoana— ^daatene,  the  bw««'i 
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geutlre,  iLc  butckor ;  Chabot,  XXarugue^aQcLotharo—to  hold 
mcetiugs  ia  diSanaiit  quariera  of.thecity.  At  thesd  maetiagft 
they  called  on  oil  the  citizeos-  to  ba  ready,  with  their  pike» 
and  other  armE(»  ou  the  20th,  to  calebimtet  the  auoivecsavy 
of  the  Jeu  de  Paume,  by  preBenting  a  memonxd  to  the 
uaattuibly  and  another  to  tbo  king ;  by  eraotiiig  a  Mai^  or 
mayi)ole,  the-  Tree  of  Liberty,  on  the  teorraoe  of  the 
FeuiUants,  and  by  otiber  act*  of  demonstration.  A  deouuid 
for  this- fete  was  made  to  the  commune,  but  Petion  did  not 
make  any  conuaunication  to  the  assemblf ,  or  even  to  the 
dcpartmoatal  directory,  till  the  18th.  The  diroetory,  on 
receiving  hie  communieation,  immediately  isaued  an  order 
forbidding  any  such  meeting  on  the  20th,  and  enjoined 
Potion  and  the  national  guards  to  do  everything  possible  to 
}>reveut  it.  On  the  next  day,  the  19  th,  the  directory  ia- 
formed  the  assembly  of  the  proposed  demonstration  o&  the 
morrow,  and  Borbaroox,  at  the  h^ad  of  a.  depntaiiaft  of 
citizoua  of  MAnwtUee,  ^peaced  at  the  bar  of  the  hovaey  and 
demanded  that  ik^  patviotie  meii  of  the  south  shonld  be 
summoned  is  anae  to  Paxia ;  that  the  revolotion  waa*  in 
danger  from  tnatora^  a&4  that  it  must  be  finished  and.  ftr 
ever  eetahliabed.  The  pvopoeal'  yn»  reeeiTed  with  ae- 
clamationa^  and  thus  another  nMafloreo^  thajacobinaaud 
Girondiata  wia  aceompliahed.  BadMcou  had  been  put  <» 
this  momment  by  them  and  Petion.  Petion^-now  oalled 
the  Tirtnoua  Petion— aad  Robespiarre  made  up  their  dif  r 
ferenosB^  asid  tiuia  all  the  instigatoift  of  mob  mie  weise^  £»r 
tiie  mooMttt^  ciaBd>ined  for  a  great  lijow  aib  the  moBanhy. 

Amid  the  dieering  for  Barbasoux'e  pvopoaiticm^  the  letter 
of  the  departmental  directory  was  introduoed*  JacobioB 
aud  Giirondiflts  united  to  oppose  its  being  naad.  In  this 
thoy  failed ;  bui^  they  soceaedei  in  iaduoittg  the  sMembly  to 
])u^  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  thus  Paris  was  left  to  the 
in.rcy  of  th3  funoaur populace,  without  any  preparafcuma  £or 
t  Ik  defence  of  the  paUee  aad  the  royal  family. 

That  night  Petion,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  taking  mea- 
pures  to  insure  the  peace  of  the  oity  the  osKt  day,  hastened  to 
tho  houee  of  Saatsrre^  the  brewer^  in  the  Faubourg  St.  An-> 
toine,  wheeesooD  arrircd  Eobespiiree^  Manuel,  procureus*^ 
syndic  of  tho  comoumd;  Sillery,  the  hoalNuul  of  madame 
Genlia ;  Alesandre,  oemmandant  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Mar^ 
ceau ;  Legeadre,  the  butcher ;  Sergent  and  Pani8>  whose 
names,  at  a  later  pedod,  were  oonneotad  with  a  terrible 
event ;  Rossignol,  a  journeyman  goldsmith,  oiT  rabid  republi- 
can character,  and  others  of  th^  samo  stamp.  There  were 
numbers  of  desperate  jacobins,  too,  summoned  by  Santerre 
from  the  ncighbourtng  towns  and  villages.  At  midnight 
Potion  wrote  to  the  directory,  soliciting  it  to  authorise  the 
a^omblaga  by  permitting  the  national  guards  to  receive  the 
citizens  into  its  own  ranks.  The  directory  replied,  at  five 
o^  clock  in  the  morning,  to  this  extraordinary  demand,  by 
1  e fusing  it.  Petion  then,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
doubled  the  guard  at  the  Tuilerie^;  but  he  did  nothing 
m  >re,  and  he  knew  very  well  that  the  m.'\jority  of  these 
gmiidd  would  not  lift  a  hand  against  tha  paople.  Chabot 
weut  and  harangued  the  sectioa  of  the  Quiuze- Vingts,  and 
decUred  that  the  assembly  was  waiting  for  them  with  open 
arms* 

At  dawn  of  day  the  drums  beat  in  the  Faubourgs  St. 
Anioine  «ad  St.  Marcel;  these. districts  were  all  in  comau>- 


tion,  and  at  eight  o'cbck  they  were  formed  into  column. 
At.  about  elevea  Santerre  put  himself  at  their  head,  attended 
by  a  strong  force  of  invalids,  and  the  march  commenced 
towards  the  TuUeries.  This  sans-culotte  army  was.  inter* 
apereed  with  women  and  children,  uttering  ferocious  cries, 
and  nearly  all  were  armed  with  pikes  or  other  weapons^ 
They  carried  standards^  bearing  many  such  mottoes  as 
"  Tremble,  tyrants :  the  sans-oulottes  are  aoudng ! "  "  Down 
with  all  tyrants! "  One  standard  consisted  of  a  pair  of  black 
silk  breechea  eitended  oa  a  pole^  with  the  motto,  ''  Without 
breeches,  but  freef'  A  bullock's  haart  was  carried  on  a 
pike,  to  represent  an  aristocrat's  h?art.  And  this  was  the 
style  in  which  Frenchmen  in  1792  pretended  to  be  on  their 
way  to  present  a  petition  to  the  assembly. 

Before  they  reached  that  body,  Hoe  lerer,  the  procnreur- 
^ndic  of  the  depart  jneat,.  enterel,  and  warned  the  members 
of:  the  style  in  \fhiioh  thia  ansed  rabble  waa  apparoach- 
ing.  He  remiuded  them  o§  the  laws  enacted  against 
aimed  aflsemhlj^eayaad:  of  the  standing  roaoluiuaa  not  to 
admit  more  thsua  twea^  to  pceseat  petiiii<»S|  aad  entreated 
them  to  elose  thmr  does.  Bat  the  jacobias^  aad  G-uoadists 
declared  that,  aa  they  oaly  wanted  to-  preseot  a  petition, 
tbay  ought  to  be  reeemdr  with.  aU  respects  Tec^g^aud 
Qoutended  that  thia  waa  net  the  ficst  time  tha^  armed 
petitiouers  ha  I  not  oaly  been  receipted,  but  allowed  to  file 
through  the  hall,  and  thai^  th^  oould.  netv  on  tius  oeeaeion, 
ba  exduied.  Dmujlard  o^gpoaed  their  admissioa)  aa  tending 
to  establish  a  moustrous  abase,  and  render  botlx  the-  lung 
and  aaaembly  tha  merest  siaves  in  the  eyes  ott  all  Bucope. 
But  the  moi)  wsa  already  at  the  door,  with  fierce  shoating 
and  beating  of  drums.  A  letter  was  haaidod  in  by  Sa&terre 
to  the  president,  stating  that  the  petitionem  wanted,  to  be 
admitted  to  the  b.u*  of  the  assembly  to  confront  their 
calmninators,  and  pcova  them'seives  still  the  men  of  the  14  th 
of  July,  1789.  Veigntaud  urged  theic  immeitiate  admis- 
sioAy  saying  they  were  uneasy  about  the  fdtacev  aad  wanted 
to  show  that  they  were  ever  ready  tt^  defiMid  it.  There 
were  cries  of,  ^^They  are  oaly  eight  thoaaand  in  xuuttber  I '' 
To  which  Calvet  nqdbd,  '*  And  we  are  only  seven  hundred 
and  forty-five  1"  Bat  the  debate  waa  cut  short  by  the 
noisy  crowd  burstiQg  into  the  hall,  witb  Santerre  and 
Hurugue  at  its  head,  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands. 
Santerre  then  read,  in  a  loai  voioev  the  petLtion,  whiah  was 
couched  ia  the  most  insolent  and  vitdent  terms.  It  com- 
plained of  the  perfidious  chllteau  of  the  Tuileries,  of  tlie 
dismissal  of  the  patriot  ministers,  Roland,  Servan,  and 
Glavieres ;  of  the  inaction  in  the  armies  on  the  frontiers ; 
and  it- denounced  revenge  and  the  death  of  all  traitors.  It 
justified  its  proceedings  by  the  second  article  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man,  commanding  resistance  to  op- 
pression ;  called  for  the  guillotine,  and  intimated  that  ^^the 
people  would  bd  obliged  to  take  the  sword  of  the  law  into 
their  own  hau'li,  and  exterminate,  by  one  terrible  blow,  not 
only  all  the  state  prisoners,  but  all  thcee  who  would  not 
execute  the  lawsr  upon  them/' 

Thia  bloodthirsty  petition  was  busily  applauded  by  tho 
assembly^  and  than  the  sovereign  mob  fikd  through  the 
haU,  thirty  tliousaud  men,  woman,  an  I  children,  so  that  the 
placQi  was.  not  o^ear  of  them  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Aa  they  lef&  tk)  assembly^  they  marched  to  the*  Place 
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du  Carrousel,  and  there  collected  for  an  assault  on  the 
palace.  They  marched  along  by  the  railing  inclosing  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries,  with  the  so-called  heart  of  the 
aristocrat  on  the  pike.  Seeing  all  the  gates  closed,  and 
battalions  of  national  guards  drawn  up  within,  they  marched 
round  to  the  front  of  the  palace  in  the  gardens.  There  they 
saw  detachments  of  national  guards,  extending  from  the 
FeuiUants  to  the  river.  They  had  intended  to  plant  their 
tree  of  liberty  on  the  terrace  of  the  FeuiUants ;  but  the 
appearance  of  the  troops  prevented  them.  Searching  all  the 
side  gates  in  vain  for  eiitrance,  the  king  at  length  ordered 
tke  garden-gate  to  be  opened  to  them.    They  rushed  in, 


Santerre,  who  had  staid  some  time  behind  at  the  a;»emblv 
arrived,  and  assured  them  that  the  municipal  guards  were 
secretly  their  friends.  He  assured  them  that,  if  they  would 
not  open  the  gate,  he  would  blow  it  open  with  the  piece  of 
cannon  they  had  dragged  thither. 

As  for  defence  within,  there  was  no  body  of  troope  that 
could  be  depended  upon,  A  number  of  the  king's  friends 
of  the  aristocratic  class,  had  flocked  to  the  palace,  as  on  the 
day  of  poignards;  but  the  king  had  feared  that  their 
presence  might  excite  a  repetition  of  the  outrages  of  that 
day,  and  had  prevailed  on  most  of  them  to  go  away  again. 
Almost  every  regiment  well  disposed  to  the  king  had,  on  one 
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and  they  filed  off  under  the  windows  of  the  palace,  before 
the  national  guards,  but  without  making  any  hostile  demon- 
strations, only  crying,  "Down  with  the  veto!  The  sans 
culotte  for  ever ! "  They  then  moved  off  by  the  garden-gate 
leading  to  the  Pont  Royal,  along  the  quay,  and  through 
the  wickets  of  the  Louvre  to  the  Place  du  Carrousel  again. 
This  place,  now  so  spacious,  was  then  intersected  by 
numerous  streets.  Instead  of  that  immense  court,  extending 
from  the  body  of  the  palace  to  the  gate,  and  from  one  wing 
to  the  other,  there  were  small  courts  separated  by  walls  and 
houses.  Ancient  wickets  opened  from  each  of  them  into  the 
Carrousel,  They  crowded  round  the  royal  gate,  but  were 
refused  entrance.  Some  of  the  municipal  officers  addressed 
them,  and  had  just  prevailed  on  them  to  retire,   when 


pretence  or  other,  been  sent  by  the  assembly  to  a  < 
from  the  capital.  It  was  hoped  that  the  gendarmes  i 
national  guards  would  stand  firm,  but  it  was  soon  fou 
they  were  resolved  not  to  fire  on  the  people.  Ko  so<ii^'^ 
the  mob  aware  of  this,  than  the  "  9a  ira  "  was  struck  j^  tie 
Carmagnole  was  danced,  and,  on  thie  repeated  .jkmiw  ^^^ 
entrance,  about  five  o'clock  two  municipal  officierB  »»ei»'J' 
threw  open  the  gates.  The  crowd  streamed  in,  aa^^'^* 
terre  and  the  cannon  at  their  head,  made  for  the  dogrof  the 
palace.  A  number  of  respectable  citize*,  surroundmg 
Santerre,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  not  to  force  i» 
entrance,  assuring  him  that  he  should  be  held  responaibx 
for  it.  Santerre  appeared  for  a  moment  alarmed;  but,  ea* 
couraged  by  the  butcher  Legendre,  he  exclaimed,  **  Gect  c- 
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men,  bear  witness  that  I  refuse  to  go  into  the  king's 
apartments."  But  the  crowd  well  understood  what  this 
meant;  they  pushed  on  Santerre,  by  their  mass,  before 
them ;  tlujy  pcurod  into  every  part  of  the  palace,,  dragged 
their  piece  of  cannon  up  the  main  staircase,  and  commenced 
a  furious  attack  with  hatchets  and  batt-ends  of  pikes  on  the 
doors  oloBed  against  them.  The  door  to  the  room  in  which 
I^ouis  w.'is,  he  ordered  to  be  opened,,  and  advanced  boldly  to 
meet  the  in-ni»hing  multitude,  followed  by  the  old  marshal 
de  Mouchy  Acloque,  chef  de  hutaillon  M.  de  Bougainville, 
and  others.  The  offioeis  of  the  natiosml  guards  present  also 
closed  around  liim  to  defend  him>  '*•  What  i»  it  you  want  ?  " 
demanded  Louis,  calmly;  and,  at  sight  of  hira,  some  of  the 
foremost  ragamuffins  recoiled,  but?  they  were  soon  forced 
forward  again  by  the  throng  behind,  and  Loais  was  carried 
forcibly  back  into  the  room.  De  Bougainville  commanded 
some  grenaOiere,  who  entered  set  a  side  door,  to  form  be- 
twixt his  majesty  and  the  naob ;  and,  conducting  the  king 
to  an  embrasure  of  a  window,  they  made  a  barricade,  in 
front  of  him,  with  benches  and  tables.  "  Sire,"  sftid  one  of 
the  grenadiers,  *' fear  nothing!"  Taking  the  man ^  hand, 
and  placing  it  on  his  hearf,  Louis  said,  "  Fe<d  whether  i 
fear."  The  fact  was  that  Ixmis  XVI.  had  no  wunt  of 
personal  courage ;  had  he  had  as  mucb  moral  courage  and 
promptitude,  he  would  never  have  been  reduced  to  this 
situation .  Tlie  queen,  who  ww  with  the  children  in  an 
adjoining  apartment,  could  not  reach  the  king  before  he  was 
thus  imprisoned  by  the  mob,  aaid!  continued  in  a  stat»  of 
extreme  alarm;  bat  the  princew  Elizabeth,  who  was  pre- 
sent, endeavoured  to  rush  to  her  brother  to  reassure  him. 
The  mob  mtstook  her  for  the  queen,  and  aontled  her  with  a 
volley  of  the  most  terrible  curasB  and  epithetSk.  ^^  Lst  them 
thirJv  it  is  the  queen,"  satd  thk  coursgeaw  and  ievoied 
woman,  ^^so  that  she  may  have  time  to  eseape!**  Not 
being  able  to  reach  the  king,  and  beiag'  snnounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  ferocious  mob,  the  grenadiers,  assisted  h^ 
the  courtiers,  mada  an  eflbrt,  and  succeeded  in  getting  her 
into  the  council  chamber,  where  the  queen  and  childjren 
were.  There,  placed  in  an  embrasure  of  a  window,  like  the 
king,  these  ladies,  and  the  princess  Laihbalie,  thfr  prineesB 
Tarcnte,  and  three  other  ladies,  renmined  imprtaoned  during 
this  fearful  scene.  A  grenadier  handed  to  the  queen  a 
tricolour  cockade,  which  she  placed  in  her  cap,  and  winch 
probably  saved  her  life. 

Meantime,  the  king  was  sunxmnded  by  tike  inftiziated 
patriots,  shouting,  " No  veto !  *  "no  priests ! **  ^* no  ariato- 
crate !  "  One  of  these  fellowo  pdced  at  the  king  a  red  night- 
cap on  the  point  of  a  pi^^  the  symbtd  of  Sberty.  Loitb 
took  it,  and  put  it  on  his  head ;  and,  to  appeaae  tiie  rabtd 
maes,  joined  in  the  cry  of  "Tive  la  liberty!"  '^ Vive  hi 
nation!"  shouted  they,  and  Loois  cried^  ^^Yes;  vire  la 
nation !  I  am  its  best  friend !  "  The  heat  and  stench  of  the 
chamber,  from  the  dense  press  of  so  unclean  a  multitude,  and 
from  the  hot  weather,  were  overw^hning.  Louis  oomphiined 
of  it,  and  a  man  handed  him  a  bottle  of  wine  that  he  had 
brought  with  him.  Though  he  had  long  lived  in  fear  of 
being  poisoned,  ho  took  a  good  draught — ^to  the  health  of 
the  nation .  This  produced  a  burst  of  loud  applause.  But 
thid  wa^  but  for  a  moment ;  a  tall  man  mounted  on  a  table 
in  front  of  the  king,  and  began  a  fierce  harangue,  every  word 


of  which  was  violent  accusation.  He  demand6d,in  the  nr.nie 
of  the  hundred  thousand  souls  which  sunounded  him,  tliat 
the  patriot  ministers  should  be  instantly  recalled  ;  that  the 
decrees  against  the  priests,  and  for  the  camp  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  near  Paris,  should  be  sanctioned.  Lonia,  standi ne 
OB  a  chair,  assured  them  that  he  wo«ld  do  everything  that  w.l5 
proper,  but  tha^  was  not  the  place  w  manner  of  expresKug 
his  consent.  Ha  wonld  stand  by  the  coBstttnition.  Tbia 
only  produced  a  fresh  torrent  of  thseata  froaa  batdier 
Legendre  and  others,  who  told  him,  that,  if  lie  did  uM 
instantly  yield  his  assent,  he  should  peri|h. 

In  this  most  humiliating  and  perilous  conditioiL  Lotus  con- 
tiaued  ioi  more  than  two  hours,  when  mayor  Petionanired,  ani 
aj&*med?  that  he  had:  only  just  bamed  the  situalaon  in  whiiii 
tfai»  king  wask  Louis  repHed,  ^That  is  Tsry*  aatoaiafairg, 
for  I  have  been  in  this  situation  Idieaa  two  hours."  ETriy 
oae  who- has  attended  to  thi»  OBxralave,  and  haa  amd  PeMon 
preparing  all  the  steps  of  thia  QKlro^,  sort  be  astoniehed 
at  the  deliberate  fedsehood  of  tike  van.  He  Aftd  beid  vciy 
diflbrent-  language  as  he  croend  tb»  aeautt  to  the  pakce. 
Addressing  the  mob,  he  said,  ^^The  «g^*lAree  departmeitts 
will  follow  your  example ;  the  kiag  wiU  notrha  able  tp  «roid 
aeqniescing  in  the  manifest  wiU  of  lAe  pQepb^*  When  in  1 1 . 
presence  of  the  king^  and  an  egre  ani  eaarwitoea»  cff  the  TiglRi.  e, 
insult,  and  menace  used  towardh  him^PeiHmdid  VBAiaa^,  liL 
mm^  oi  the  oonstitutionaliats  ptseoMt  t^  hiaa  talMit  to  1  is 
condnot,  for  he  would  be  oaUed  to  aaaonnlr  for  iiL  Be  theL 
warned'  them  that  they  had  oooae  to  petitson,  aaid  ttapetiti*.  n 
having  been  read,,  amid  the  eonfaatoa^  hf  Iftum-niii^  he 
desired  them  to  depart,  lesfe  theix  enaaaiea  shariatmwBnpwbeLt 
their  conduct.  The  assembly  now,  iteo  ita  memhem  handng 
first  gone  to  dijmsr,  w^  asware  of  iriiat  waa-  dbia^  ast  tie 
palace — sent  a  deputation  to  demani  th»  iPimnaaiaiiH  af  tie 
palace.  By  the  joint  eiferta  of"  the  mafoar  and  ikitw  asiii.- 
bers  of  assemUy,  the  mob  wm  at  l^agtix  fndwneHlntawly  to 
retire;  but  not  before  poor  Lonis  had  te»  fovranrtal  kter^ 
in  that  eondition  of  insult  and  violence.  Alt  tlia  tfanci  too. 
the  queen,  her  ladies,  and  tike  childaen,  hod  baeis  unde^* 
similar  cireumstanoee.  The  nob  had  ewwafcd  npcns  thtm, 
and  vilified  them.  The  most  Bcumlbua  and  olnanae  !&:  - 
guage  was  applied  to  the^queen.  %  ai  wmnaar  vlto  na? 
thus  casting  filth  and  euKea  vpon  kar,  she*  rnkseA  WEksth.r 
she  had  ever  done  her  any  ti^ur^r?  Ha  jnariMwani  said. 
^  No,  but  that  she  was  the  cuiaaef  th»  Baitis%aB^  tfia^encsc 
of  all  its  troubles.''  ^'^Tou  hava  tesa  teM^aa^*  aa^Saiie 
Antoinette;  ^but  yon  have  bam  daeabedl  Ia»tkawifL 
of  titeking^df  Ftenro;  lam  EBo4h«r  e#  tte^Higiiaa;  lam. 
^erefore^  a  Fronrikwoaaan.  IS«fcr  tkt^  I  ■»  mx  own 
coiwtry  again ;  iwver  can  I  ba  lk>Wr  ^  TtKikuppf  bns  i:: 
France.  ♦!  was  happy  when  ytna  all  Umd  maw"^  Tkatw^amaix 
was  melted  by  this  appeal ;  aha  bant  into  tsaca;  aaa^  she 
saw  that  the  queen  waa  vaaSy  a  gaad  wonMOt,  umit  itcct 
away. 

During  this  ten^^  tnna  a  javoMa  had  tHrua*  a  nd  caj 
on  the  dauphin's  head.  Santerre^  as  ha  w«a  helping  to  c&ar 
the  apartment,  saw  the  child  smothering  under  tht* 
heat  and  the  cap,  and  snatched  it  from  his  head.  Tli.^> 
were  all  the  little  touches  of  human  nature  that  marked  tint* 
cruel  scene.  So  soon  as  the  royal  femilyeotild  meet  aiur 
the  dejyarture  of  the  mob^  they  sate  down,  and  shed  torn  nt» 
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of  tearSb  The  king  w«s  flo  absorbed  by  ^le  impreraioua  ef 
'irhat  had  occurred,  that  he  did  not  perceire  that  the  red  cap 
yna  still  <m  his  head  till  the  t][uecn  reminded  him  of  it,  when 
he  tore  it  off,  and  flung  it  from  him  in  indignation.  Freeii 
deputies  soon  orrrredtem  the  assembly  to  ieani  the  state 
of  the  palace.  The  queen  irent  aret  the  house  with  them, 
showing  tl»m  the  sbttttered  doon  and  demolished  furniture, 
and  was  not  sparing  of  lier  resentment  on  this  treatment. 
Merlin  de  Thionville,  one  of  the  stanchest  of  republicans,  was 
moved  to  tears  by  her  emotion.  "  You  weep,"  sud  the 
queen,  "  to  see' the  king  and  his  family  treated  so  cruelly  by 
a  people  whom  he  has  always  wished  to  render  happy."  *''  It 
is  true,  madam,^'  TcqpUed  MerUn,  "I  weep  over  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  beautiiid,  tender-hearted  woman,  the  mother 
of  a  fEtmily ;  but  do  not  nfislake;  there  is  not  one  of  my  tears 
for  the  king  or  the  queim ;  I  hate  kings  and  queens !  This  is 
the  only  feeling  they  inspire  me  with — ^this  is  my  retigion ! " 

This  M^lin  de  ThienYiUe,  a  bailiff  and  mimicipal  officer 
from  the  Itf  oselle,  made  up  with  Chabot  and  Bazire  what 
was  called  the  triumvirate,  who,  every  day  tiirough  the 
session,  made  it  a  point  to  ^toaounce  the  ministers,  as  Oato 
denounced  Carthage.  We  shall  soon  see  Inm  again  eicerting 
all  his  intuence,  spite  of  the  tears  he  shed  to-xlay,  for  the 
destruction  ofthe  king. 

The  next  day  great  indignation  existed  in  the  public 
mind,  at  least  in  that  portion  of  it  which  was  not  altogether 
given  up  to  jacobin  influence,  at  the  outrage  csfmtmitted 
upon  the  palace  and  the  domestic  tife  of  the  royal  family. 
There  was  a  considerable  veaction :  it  was  dechored  by  the 
constitutional  party  1hat  it  had  \fben  an  attempt  to  murder 
the  king.  The  Fet^lants,  in  the  assembly,  proposed  a  law 
against  armed  petitions,  and  against  suffering  armed  bodies 
to  file  through  the  hall.  This  was  consented  to.  M. 
Davierholdt  called  for  proceedings  against  the  distnrbets. 
'*  Proceedings,*^  exclaimed  a  member,  ^^  against  forty 
thousand  people!''  "Well,  then,"  repHed  the  proposer, 
"  if  you  cannot  punish  "forty  thousand  men,  at  least  punish 
the  guard  which  made  no  defence— at  )east  do  something." 

Towards  evening,  there  was  a  fear  that  the  mob  were 
about  to  renew  the  scenes  of  the  day  before.  Rosderer,  the 
procureur  syndic,  a  most  active  officer  of  the  directory  of 
the  department,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  and 
announced  that  fresh  riots  were  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  ; 
that  a  great  mob  was  already  collected  round  the  palace. 
The  jacobins  and  Girondists  ridiculed  the  message,  and  said, 
if  the  king  was  afraid,  let  him  take  refuge  again  in  the 
assembly.  But  they  had  soon  evidence  that  there  was 
plenty  of  irritation  abroad  betwixt  the  opposing  parties.  The 
grenadiers  of  the  section  Filles  St.  Thomas,  which  was  an 
aristocratic  quarter,  had  mounted  guard  in  front  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  kept  the  gathering  mob  in  awe.  As  Petion 
wa3  on  his  way  to  the  palace  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
tiie  city,  foHowed  by  a  sans-culotte  throng,  the  grenadiers 
r:;proached  the  mayor  for  his  neglect  of  yesterday,  rattled 
t\\Av  muakets  on  the  pavement,  and  told  him  they  were 
ready  for  him  and  his  riotous  crew  to-day.  "Very  soon  a 
dupatation  from  the  portion  of  national  guards  that  had 
accompanied  Petion  demanded  a  hearing  by  the  assembly, 
anl  charged  the  greaadiors  ot  Filles  St.  Thomas  with 
iosulting  the  suite  ofthe  mayor,  pulling  the  noses  of  some,  and  I 


tripping  up  the  heels  of  others.  Petion  very  soon  appeaared 
himsdf ,  and  reported  that  order  everywhere  prevailed.  On 
this  the  jacobins  cried  out  that  KcBderer  had  been  imposing 
en  the  assembly  with  hes,  though  it  was  equally  evident 
that  their  own  Mends  of  the  national  guards  must*  in  that 
case,  have  told  a  false  story  too,  for  they  had  equally 
appealed  against  that  disorder  which  Petion  affirmed  ex- 
isted nowhere.  The  report  of  Rcederer,  however,  was  soon 
proved  to  be  true  enough  ;  the  mob  had  only  been  kept  in 
check  by  the  iirm  aspect  of  the  grenadiers. 

In  the  evening,  Petion  praseatod  himself  before  the  king, 
and  assured  him  that  there  was  so  cause  of  alarm ;  that  the 
people  in  the  morning  were  not  armed,  and  had  only  wanted 
to  plant  a  tree  of  liberty.  The  king  was  naturally  full  of 
resentment  at  the  conduct  of  Petion  and  the  municipality ; 
Petion  replied  that  their  proceedings  would  soon  be  known. 
"  They  ought,"  said  the  king,  **  to  be  known  to  all  France; 
diat  it  was  a  scandal  to  all  France  that  a  mob  should 
be  allowed  to  break  open  his  doors,  force  his  guard,  and 
insult  the  person  of  tiie  king  vad  his  family."  Petion  replied 
that  the  king  ought  to  know  that  his  person  would  always 
be  respected.  Loms  was  so  incensed  at  this  that  he  bade 
Petion,  in  a  loud,  angry  tone,  to  hold  his  tongue.  Petion 
continued  to  speak.  '^  Be  silent! "  said  Louis.  ^'  It  befits  not 
the  magistrate  of  the  peopAe,"  said  Petion,  *Ho  be  silent 
when  he  does  his  duty  and  speaks  the  truth."  ^^  The  tran- 
qmlhty  of  Paris,"  said  the  king,  **  rests  on  your  head."  "  I 
know  my  duty,"  replied  Petion ;  "I  shall  perform  it." 
"  Enough,  then ;  go  and  perform  U,"  cried  Louis  — 
"Retire!"  With  Ihat  he  turned  his  back  on  the  mayor, 
and  left  him. 

The  queen,  who  had  witneMed  the  ^ene,  though  apt  to 
speak  QRit  smartly  herself,  was  alarmed  at  this  undisguised 
anger  on  the  part  of  the  king.  "  Do  you  not  tliink  the  king 
has  been  very  rfiarp  ?  "  she  -said  to  Roederer.  "  Do  you  not 
believe  that  tins  will  injure  him?  "  Roederer,  evidently  to 
abate  her  alarm,  said  the  king  was  very  right  to  bid  a  man 
hold  his  tongue  who  would  speak  and  would  not  listen.  The 
royalists  lodged  a  complanit  against  Petion  and  the  muni- 
cipality before  the  departmental  directory,  accusing  them  of 
inciting  the  mob  to  attack  the  palace,  instead  of  preventing 
them,  as  was  their  duty.  The  directory  suspended  Petion 
from  his  functions  as  mayor ;  but  the  assembly,  immediately 
on  hearing  Petion  at  their  bar,  restored  him  to  the  exercise 
of  his  powers.  Both  parties  appealed  to  the  public  by 
proclamation.  The  king,  in  his  proclamation,  declared  that 
a  multitude,  instigated  by  certain  factious  persons,  had 
broken,  by  force  of  arms,  into  his  house,  and  grossly  insulted 
his  person  and  office.  The  proclamation  added,  "  The  king 
has  opposed  to  the  threats  and  the  insults  of  the  factions 
nothing  but  his  conscience,  and  his  love  of  the  public  weal. 
He  knows  not  where  the  factions  will  stop,  but  to  whatever 
excesses  they  proceed,  they  shall  never  wring  from  him  a 
consent  to  anything  that  he  deems  contrary  to  the  public 
interest.  If  those  who  wish  to  overthrow  tlie  monarchy 
have  need  of  another  crime,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
commit  it.  The  king  recommends  all  the  administrative 
bodies  and  mubicipalities  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  persons 
and  property." 

To  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  royal  proclamation,  Petion 
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issued  another.  He  assured  the  public  that  eflfortB  were 
making  to  sow  dissension  betwixt  the  armed  and  the  unarmed 
citizens ;  that  the  most  innocent  meetings  of  the  people  were 
misrepresented,  and  he  warned  them  to  avoid  appearing  in 
arms,  alid  to  avoid  snares  that  were  being  laid  for  them. 

These  proclamations  tended  only  to  render  more  bitter  and 
determin ed  the  two  parties  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The 
jacobinised  portion  of  the  public,  of  the  national  guards,  the 
municipalities,  and  patriot  clubs,  applauded  Petion's  procla- 
mation, and  were  all  the  more  determined  to  prosecute  their 
designs  on  the  monarchy,  but  at  the  same  time  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  grape  shot  as  long  as  possible.  They  compelled  the 
ministers  to  go  down  to  the  assembly  and  state  what  they 
had  done  to  prevent  mischief  resulting  from  the  royal  refusal 
lo  banish  the  unsworn  priests,  and  to  establish  the  camp  of 
twenty  thousand  men  near  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
constitutionalists,  whether  in  the  assembly,  the  nationaf 
guards,  or  in  the  provinces,  spoke  out  strongly  ou  the 
breach  of  the  laws,  and  on  the  outrage  to  the  king.  A  great 
number  of  addresses  were  sent  up  from  the  country  in  this 
tone.  In  Paris,  an  address  of  this  kind  received  twenty 
thousand  signatures.  From  Rouen,  Havre,  the  Ain,  the 
Seine,  the  Oise,  the  Pas  do  Calais,  the  Aisne,  and 
numerous  other  districts,  poured  into  the  assembly  petitions 
strongly  condemning  the  proceedings  of  the  mob  and  the 
apathy  of  the  Paris  municipality; — ^from  Arras,  Herault, 
and  otlier  places,  came  petitions  excusing  and  almoet  ap- 
proving of  them. 

But  the  constitutional  party  was  not  content  with  mere 
petitions.  They  consulted  with  La  Fayette,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  a  decided  step  should  be  taken  to  mark  their 
indignation  at  the  events  of  the  20th  of  June.  La  Fayette 
felt  this  indignation  deeply,  and  he  was  fiilly  prepared  to 
carry  out  this  design.  His  regiments  were  in  the  act  of 
sending  up  addresses  to  express  their  sense  of  the  outrage 
upon  the  king ;  but  La  Fayette  ordered  them  to  be  bux>- 
pressed,  assuring  his  troops  that  he  would  go  up  personally 
and  declare  to  the  assoubly  his  own  and  their  feelings  on 
the  subject.  He  induced  marshal  Luckner  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  king,  which  would  support  him  in  his  personal 
proceedings.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  calculating  on  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  court  and  of  the  national  guards. 
He  arrived  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  the  same  day  presented 
himself  at  the  doors  of  the  aasembly,  and  requested  a  hearing. 
His  arrival  had  already  spread  wonder  and  curiosity  through- 
out Paris.  He  was  admitted  and  w^comed  with  plaudits  by 
the  right  side,  but  with  silence  by  the  tribunes  and  the  left 

La  Fayette  then  stated  that  he  had  arranged  with 
marshal  Luckner  for  the  security  and  activity  of  the  camp 
during  his  absence.  He  said  that  his  letter  of  the  16  th  had 
been  denied  to  be  really  his.  He  was  oome  to  aasore  them 
that  it  was  his,  and  to  make  the  sentiments  more  impressive 
by  his  personal  affirmation.  The  outrages  of  the  20th  of 
June,  he  said,  had  excited  the  deepest  indignation  both  in 
himself  and  in  his  army.  The  army  had  been  preparing 
numerous  addreases,  but  he  superseded  them,  by  coming 
voluntarily  to  make  their  feelings  known  to  the  assembly 
and  the  nation.  He  then  called  upon  the  assembly  to 
prosecute  the  ringleadera  of  the  atrocities  of  the  20th  of 
Jane,  and  he  renewed  hk  onslaught  on  the  jacobins  and 


Grirondists,  by  calling  on  the  assembly  to  suppress  a  sect 
which  grasped  at  the  national  sovereignty,  and  who^e 
speeches  and  journals  left  no  doubt  respecting  the  wicked- 
ness of  thcur  designs. 

The  president  replied  in  the  usual  formal  style,  *'Tliat 
the  assembly  would  uphold  the  laws,  and  would  examine 
his  petition."  He  was  invited  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting ; 
whereupon  he  seated  himself  on  the  benches  of  the  right. 
The  jacobins  and  Girondists,  who  were  not  likely  to  forget 
or  forgive  his  denunciation  of  them,  cried  out  that  his  place 
was  on  the  bench  of  the  petitioners ;  and  though  the  rigli^ 
warmly  resisted  this,  La  Fayette  rose  and  removed  to  the 
petitioners'  bench.  Guadet,  the  Girondist,  iminediai-ely 
launched  a  fierce  philippic  at  him.  He  asked  whether  tL- 
minister  at  war  had  given  the  general  leave  of  absence  fro:, 
his  army ;  and  he  desired  that  the  extraordinary  commi^io. 
should  report  on  the  question,  whether  a  general  had  a  ri:z''  * 
to  address  the  assembly  on  a  purely  political  question.  li . 
asked  if  the  enemy  was  vanquished  and  the  country  save  1, 
since  M.  La  Fayette  could  quit  his  army  and  resort  t.* 
Paris.  "  No  !"  he  exclaimed,  answering  for  himself ;  ^  tL-.- 
country  is  not  delivered,  and  our  situation  is  not  changed, 
yet  the  general  of  one  of  our  armies  is  in  Paris!  "  Kar- 
mond  defended  La  Fayette,  and  moved  thajt  his  petitioii 
should  be  examined  by  the  extraordinary  oommiasion,  which, 
after  a  violent  debate  and  two  divisions,  was  carried. 

La  Fayette  then  proceeded  to  the  palace,  where  he  sought 
to  induce  the  king  and  queen  to  avail  themselves  of  hU 
presence  to  escape  to  the  army  whilst  there  was  time; 
believing  that  he  could  command  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
uncorrupted  national  guards,  or  of  grenadiers  o£  ibe  section 
Filles  St.  Thomas,  to  protect  him  on  the  way.  He  toM 
them  that  he  was  come  to  devote  himself  to  them ;  but  ha 
was  received  with  the  utmost  coldness.  The  most  abusivv; 
expressions  were  repeated  around  him  amongst  the  groups 
of  courtiers ;  the  king  had  the  royal  £unily  around  him,  aai 
they  declared  that  they  were  convinced  that  there  was  d%^ 
safety  for  them  but  in  the  constitution.  ^^  Kever,* *  says  La 
Fayette,  '*did  Loui^appear  to  express  himself  with  mn^' 
confidence  than  on  this  occasion.  He  added^  that  h. 
considered  that  it  would  be  very  fortunate  if  the  Aostriaiis 
were  defeated.  It  so  happened  that  the  king  was  next  day 
to  review  four  thousand  men  of  the  national  guard.  Lk 
Fayette  asked  permission  to  accompany  hun,  aj^iriBing  hun, 
at  the  same  time,  of  his  intention,  as  soon  as  his  m^esty  had 
retired,  of  addressing  the  troops*  But  the  court  did  eretj- 
thing  in  its  power  to  thwart  La  Fayette,  and  Petioa,  tk? 
mayor,  countermanded  the  review  an  hour  before  daybreak/ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  court  had  appriee-i 
Petion  of  the  intentions  of  La  Fayette,  in  order  that  h: 
might  defeat  them.  In  short,  the  king  and  the  qaeen  h^ 
the  utmost  suspicion  of  the  general  at  the  moment  when  b. 
seems  to  have  been  sincerely  desirous  to  make  rqfiBmtion  ix 
the  mischief  he  had  done,  by  too  promptly  sending  after 
them  to  Varennes.  Deeply  mortified,  he  retired  from  th.- 
palace  to  his  own  house,  where  he  found  a  detachment  oi 
national  guards  drawn  up,  who  received  him  with  acclama- 
tions, and  planted  a  tree  of  liberty  before  his  door.  Tbeji 
kept  guard  there  all  night,  or,  as  he  himself  in  his  Memoir 
confesses,  the  jacobins  might  have  destroyed  hifin,  ibr  ha\in4 
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come  mih  the  design  to  destroy  them.  During  the  evemng 
aud  night  a  x^tudderable  body  of  the  leading  FeuiUants 
c^asembled  at  his  house,  and  it  was  discoased  what  was  the 
best  to  be  done.  LaBy-Tollendal  boldly  proposed  to  march 
with  the  £arthM  p«frtioQ  of  the  national  guards  against  the 
jacobins — who  were,  at  the  same  time,  assembled  in  great 
force  at  their  club,  and  were  sending  their  emissaries  through 
Paris,  to  keep  the  sane^colottes  on  the  alert — and  to  disperee 
them  at  the  poiut  of  t^e  bayonet,  wall  up  the  doors  of  the 
club,  and  prevent  themTeaasembling  there.  The  t-error  that 
the  jacobina  were  in  «hows  that,  had  the  king  been  in 
earnest  to  escape  through  the  means  of  La  Fayette,  and  had 
there  been  a  portion  of  the  national  guards  devoted  enough 
to  the  catee,  Lads  might  yet  have  "been  saved.  But  tbe 
officers  of  the  more  constitutional  part  of  tho  guards  asked 
the  king  whether -he  wished  them  to  support  the  plans  of  La 
Fayette  whilst  he  was  in  Paons,  and  he  answered,  decidedly, 
u  yr^  I  n  ^^  others  who  detailed  to  him  La  Fayette's  scheme, 
he  replied  that  it  woiuid  be  very  good  if  they  could  count  on 
the  nationaiL  guards.  The  court  party  had,  in  fact,  no  faith 
either  in  La  Fayette  or  the  guards.  ■ 

Thus  disappointed  by  the  court,  La  Fayette  was  neverthe- 
less anxious  to  strike  his  proposed  blow  at  the  jacobins.  The 
following  day,  the  29th,  he  proposed  that  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  design  should  meet  in  the  evening  in  the  Champs 
Ely  sdes,  but  when  the  time  arrived  there  wereonly  about  thirty 
individuals  come.  It  w»sclear  that  there  was  no  party  which 
dared  to  cope  with  the  jacobins,  yet  this  fierce  sect  had  been 
terribly  alarmed.  They  had,  on  tiie  night  of  the  28th,  gone 
to  Domcmnez,  entreated  him  to  put  himself  at  t^eir  head, 
aud  march  against  La  Fayette,  by  which  means  they  would 
gniatly  outnumber  the  guard,  disperse  them,  and  kiU  the 
general.  Domouriez  refused  to  co-operate  in  this  assassin 
Avork,  and  the  principal  jacobms  fled  and  hid  themselves.  La 
Fayette  Temaxned  another  day  in  Paris,  clinging  to  the  last 
hope  of  prevailing  on  the  king  to  avail  himself  of  the  last 
opportunity,  and,  finding  that  vain,  he  addressed  another 
letter  to  the  national  assembly,  enjoining  them,  with  till  the 
energy  that  he  possessed,  to  extinguish  ike  jacobin  and  the 
Gironde  factions,  who  would  otherwise  extinguish  it.  He 
then  took  his  departure  for  the  army. 

No  sooner  did  the  terrified  factiouists  know  of  laa  having 
Itrft  Paris,  than  they  issued  in  renewed  fury  from  their  re- 
treats, knocked  down  the  tree  of  liberty  before  his  house,  and 
ii2t  their  sana-onlottea  hordes  to  burn  him  in  effigy.  Nor  did 
'  they  confine  themselves  to  such  empty  expressions  of  their 
lualice.  They  sent  after  hbntroopsof  desperados, -who  would 
have  murdered  him  «n  his  joinmey,  had  he  not  been  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  body  of  his  friends.  Fieiiling  in  this,  they 
dispatched  companies  to  his  camp,  to  preach  up  mutiny  and 
assassmation  to  his  soldieis.  At  the  same  time,  the  jacobins 
and  Girondists  opened  a  fierce  outcry  agamst  La  Fayette  in 
the  assemh^.  lanard  expressed  his  astcmishment  that  he 
had  not  been  Bei2ed  at  once  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and 
camimtted  to  the  prison  at  Orleans.  Jean  Debde  brought 
up  a  report  of  the  extraordinary  committee,  recommending 
a  declaration  tiiat  the  country  was  in  danger.  Deputations 
from  the  sections  appeared  at  the  bar,  demanding  that  La 
Fayetto  should  be  setaed  in  the  midst  of  his  army  asa  traitor ; 
that  the  staff  of  the  national  guards^-whioh  consisted  of 


Feuillauts  and  aristocrats-^^boald  be  disbanded,  and  that 
the  patriots,  with  their  pikes,  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  national  guards.  Petion,  instead  of  quieting  the  popo- 
lace,  placarded  the  walls  of  Paris  with  the  ominous  words : 
— "Citiaens,  the  storm  is  preparing!"  This  foiued  the 
mob  to  ftny  against  La  Fayette^s  party;  they  were  attacked 
in  the  streets,  and  several  of  them  were  wounded. 

The  court  alarmed— oiot  without  sufficient  cause— by  the 
progress  of  events,  instead  of  attempting  to  fly,  urged  the 
rapid  aj^roach  of  the  allied  army.  The  king  had  dispatched 
Mallet  du  Pan  as  early  as  l^Iay  to  Vienna,  to  urge  the  ad- 
vanoe  of  the  Austrians  and  Prussians.  He  had  recommended 
the  allies  to  send  a  proclamation  be£9re  them,  declaring  that 
the  allies  entered  France  with  peaceable  intentions;  that 
they  did  not  attribote  the  assaults  on  the  king's  prerogatives 
and  property  to  the  French  nation,  but  to  a  lawless  faction, 
whom  they  called  on  the  weU-diaposed  to  assist  them  ia 
putting  down.  He  desired  them  to  promise  the  assembling 
of  a  congress,  where  all  interests  might  be  adjusted.  At  thei 
same  time,  they  were  to  hold  the  assembly,  tho  municipality, 
and  the  officers  of  the  national  guards  responsible  for  the 
sctfety  of  the  king  and  his  family.  It  had  been  well  had  the 
aUies  adopted  this  wise  and  moderate  tone  in  the  proclama^ 
tion  which  they  did  eventually  issiie. 

in  the  early  part  of  July  it  was  known  at  the  Tuileries 
that  the  PfusaianB  had  marched  on  Coblents,  to  the  number 
of  eighty  thousand  men,  all  old  soldiers   of   the  great 
Frederick,  and  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  tbe 
nephew  of  Frederick,  who  had  won  so  much  distinotion  in 
the  seven  years'  war.    Marshal  Luokner,  not  deeming  ium- 
self  strong  enough  to  resist  this  foree,  had  retired  upon 
Lille  and  Valenciennes.     The  court  was  in  high  qnrits ;  the 
queen  told  her  ladies,  in  confidence,  that  the  aLhes  would  be 
in  Paris  in  six  weeks.     She  had  their  route,  and  said  that 
on  such  a  day  they  would  be  at  Verdun ;  at  such  a  day  at 
Lille,  which  they  meant  to  lay  siege  to.    But  the  news  was 
equally  well  known  to  the  assembly,  thoi^h  it  received  no 
intelligenoe  of  the  kind  from  the  court.    On  the  &d  of 
July  Vergniand  announced  that  the  army  of  the  norilL  was: 
in  retreat  before  the  Austrians,  and  that  the  Prussians  wave 
about  to  burst  into  France  with  ffire  and  fuiy.    These 
armies,  he  said,  dedared  that  they  w«re  acting  for  Louis 
XVI.,  and  he  demanded  that  the  king  ^konJd  be  detbronedj 
at  onee.     Condorcet,  a  few  days  afterwards,  propcasd,  as 
ueceasary  measnres  for  the  defence  of  the  ooostBy,  the  sum- 
moning the  confederates  to  the  capital,  the  impeaohmeiut 
of  ministers,  the  abolition  of  the  civil  list,  and  the.cesQndlia* 
tion  of  the  jacobins  and  the  Girondists.     This  last  idea  was 
immediately  seised  on  by  Lomourette,  the  bislK^  of  Lyons* 
He  dedared  that,  if  they  oouid  only  agree  amongst  thom- 
selves,  there  was  nothing  else  that  they  need  fear.     "  Oh  I" 
he  exehiimed,  "he  who  should  succeed  in  auitis^^yea,  that 
man  would  be  the  real  oonqneror  of  Austria  and  of  GoblentsI 
It  is  daily  alleged  that,  at  the  point  to  which  things  have 
been  carried,  your  reunion  is  impossible.     It  is  a  calumny  ; 
there  is  nothing  irreconcileable  but  guilt  and  virtue  I    Gentle-* 
men,  the  public  weal  is  in  your  hands ;  why  do  you  delay 
carrying  it  into  operation  ?  What  is  it  that  the  two  fajctions 
of  the  assembly  charge  each  other  with?     One  accuses  the 
other  of  wishing  to  modify  the  eonstitutioa  1^  the  hands  of 
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foreigners ;  and  the  latter  accuses  the  former  of  wanting  to 
overthrow  the  constitution  and  to  establish  a  republic.  Well, 
gentlemen,  hurl  one  and  the  same  anathema  against  a 
republic  and  the  two  chambers.  Devote  them  to  general 
execration  by  a  last  and  irrevocable  oath.  Let  us  swear  to 
have  but  one  spirit — one  sentiment.  Let  us  swear  ever- 
Lwting  fraternity.  Let  the  enemy  know  that  what  we  will, 
we  all  will,  and  the  country  is  saved ! " 

Tlie  effect  was  instantaneous.  All  rose  up  with  loud 
acclamations,  swore  destruction  to  any  project  for  changing 
the  constitution,  either  by  two  chambers  or  a  republic,  and 
concluded  by  throwing  themselves  into  each  other's  arms. 
Those  who  attacked  and  those  who  defended  La  Fayette, 
the  veto,  the  civil  list,  the  factions  and  the  traitors,  were  all 
embracing  each  other.  ^' All  distinctions  ceased ;- Pastoret 
and  Cordorcet,  who,  the  day  before,  were  loading  one 
another  with  abuse  in  the  public  papers,  were  seen  locked 
in  each  other's  arms;  right  and  left  were .  annihilated ; 
Dumas  was  beside  Basirc,  Jaucourt  next  to  Merlin,  Tho- 
mond  to  Chabot.  Thiers  asks,  **  Could  this  be  a  piece  of 
hypocritical  acting?"  And  he  replies,  "  No,  certainly  not." 
\^''e,  too,  say,  "  No,  certainly  not ; "  it  is  merely  another 
ebullition .  of  French  sentiment, '  as  sudden  as  a  fiadi  of 
lightning,  and  as  evanescent.  The  same  evening,  the 
assenibly  was  informed  that  the  department  had  suspended 
Petion  and  Manuel.  Petion,'  undoubtedly,  deserved  suspen- 
sion as  well  as  Manuel.  He  might  certainly  have  pre^nted 
the  commotion  of  the  20th  of  June,  as  he  afterwards 
prevented  others  *,  but  the  moment  was  inauspicious  to 
suspend  these  magistrates.  The  reconcilement  of  the  morn- 
ing was  at  once  at  an  end.  All  the  passions  of  the  different 
parties  were  instantly  revived.'  The  king  referred  the 
sanction  of  this  suspension  to  the  assembly ;  the  assembly 
referred  it'  back.  The  reconciliation  was  forgotten  ;  peti- 
tions poured  in  demianding .  the  lib»ation  of  Petion  or 
death!  Grangeneuve,  a  deputy,  who  had  be^n  insulted 
demanded  the  punishment  of  the  perpetrator  of  the 
outrage.  Brissot,.  whilst  professing  r0gard  for  the  recon- 
ciliation, called  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
forfeiture  of  the  crown.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  assembly 
decreed  that  aU  the  administrative  bodies  of  Paris,  and  all 
the  judicial  bodies,  should  be  summoned  to  the  bar,  to  hear 
of  the  reconciliation,  and  to  publish  it  to  the  citizens.  A 
deputation  was  dispatched  to  the  Tuileries  to  inform  the 
king.  T  It  returned,*Baying,  the  king  would  come  in  person 
to  offer  his  congratulations.  ..  The  king  soon  after  arrived, 
attended  by  all  his  ministers.  He  was  received  with  cries 
of  **  Vive  le  Roi !"— it  was  for  the  last  time.  He  described 
what  happiness  it  gave  him,  and  the  president  replied  that 
it  would  crush  the  tyrants  that  were  coalescing  against 
France ;  and  then  Louis,  who  would  have  dreaded  that  of  i 
all  things,  had  he  believed  it,  returned,  amid  fresh  cries  of  • 
*' Vive  le  Roi!"  and  that  was  the  last  act  of  the  farce  I 


of  reconciliation.  That  evening  the  assembly  was  deafened 
by  the  cries  of  raging  crowds  who  surrounded  the  hoTise, 
demanding  Petion,  and  that  the  president  of  the  directory, 
who  had  suspended  him,  should  be  sent  to  Orleans.  This 
ludicrous  reconciliation,  which  scarcely  lasted  till  the 
members  quitted  their  seats,  that  day  became  known  a^ 
Lamourette's  kiss  of  peace,  or  Judas's  kiss.  The  jacobiiLs 
that  evening  attacked  the  reconciliation  with  their  ac- 
customed vigour  of  animosity.  Billaud  -  Varennes  sail 
it  reminded  him  of  Nero  embracing  Germanicus,  ana 
Charles  IX.  giving  his  hand  to  Coligny  before  baring  Lim 
assassinated. 

Brissot,  on  the  morrow,  denounced  ministers  In.  a 
most  murderous  speech  ;  and  the  next  day,  the  10th  of  Jnk, 
the  ministers  resigned,  their  lives  having  been  threatenc: 
by  the  mobs  who  surrounded  the  assembly.  The  jacobins 
and  Girondists  received  the  news  with  thunders  of  applau£ie; 
and  the  next  day,  the  11th,  the  assembly  pronounced  the 
Country  in  Danger,  and  issued  an  address  to  the  nation, 
declaring  itself  in  permanent  session,  calling  on  all  muni- 
cipal bodies  and  civil  authorities  to  place  theosselres  in 
permanent  session,  and  ordered  the  whole  people  to  aims,  in 
order  to  resist  the  tyrants  who  were  invading  the  country. 
Such  were  the  instant  results  of  this  so-called  reconciliation! 

Like  all  bursts  of  French  sentiment,  it  was  immedi&ieiy 
followed  by  fresh  proofe  of  French  alxocity.  Basire,  in  the 
assembly,  demanded  that  all  the  juges-de-paix  should  b? 
dismissed  as  aristocrats  and  royalists  in  disguise.  Tb^-' 
federates,  whom  the  late  minister  had  forbidden  to  approacl 
the  capital,  were  now  marching  up  from  all  qoarteiB,  in 
spite  of  this  prohibition,  and  the  jaoobiss  and  Giroodi^ 
were  encouraging  them  to  come.  .  Various  deputations  fros 
these  federates  announced  themselves  to  the  assemUj,  on! 
being  admitted,  harangued  that  body  in  a  most  republican 
style.  On  the  12th,  whilst  the  assembly  was  arcaxiging  the 
programme  of  the  grand  anniversary  of  the  fete  of  the  14th 
of  July  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  it  was  interrupted  by  serenl 
such  deputations.  ;  One  was  from  Marseilles,  and  an  addr^B 
from  the  council-general  of  that  city  was  read,  calling  for 
the  inimediate  .dethronement  of  the  king  and  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  royalty  for  ever.  ..This  had  no  doubt  been  drawn  ti[. 
by  Barbaroux,  and,  probably,  under  the  dictation  of  maiairy 
Roland.  The  constitutional  members  reprobated  the  a^iti- 
ments  of  this  address  as  most  detestable,  and  in  op^  con- 
tradiction to  the  solemn  resolution  passed  on  the  Lamocrettc 
reconciliation,  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
constitution.  This  was  clamoured  down  by  the  galleries 
and  by  the  deputations.  ^  It  was  a  plain  fact  that  tbc 
assembly,  as  well  as  the  king,  were  in  base  alarery  to  th* 
mob,  which  was  rushing  on  to  some  terrible  catastropbc. 
The  president  reminded  the  galleries  that  thev  hud  c  ^ 
right  to  express  approbation  or  disarpprobation,  but  aK  in 
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Note.— rft«  dates  affixed  to  the  namety  OmX^TSxetma  in  the  erne  ofpariicukar  events  the  period  of  the  ooomrence^  and  m  other  caees 
inckiieJi^eare  diming  fihWh  the.peraon$  named  figure  in  this  hittory. 


Act,  Stamp,  for  America,  paaaed  (1765),'80 

Albeit,  Henry,  of  Braoswick  G7€l)»'® 

Alfieri  (I7«9),^407 

Allan,  Ethan  (1775),  123 

Allies,  victory  of,  at  Kirch-Denkem  (1761),'9 

Almcn,  prosecution  of  (1770),  84 

Amelia,  Princess  (1760-1765),  3, 45 

American  Colonies,  Iroubles  of  the  (I»i-<17«9),vS6,  J6,»,<40,46, 

ii^^4^^,  68,  71 
American  public,  rage  of  (1765),  39 

slavery,  148 

Andrd,  account  of  (1786),  266—269 

Ankenatroro,  600 

Announcement  of  the  king's  marriage  (1761),  5 

Annuities  voted  to  the  king's  brothers  (176B),  58 

Anson,  lord,  his  death  (1763),  22 

Aranda,  count  de  (1762),  17, 30 

Armed  neutrality,  league  ^f  (17B0),  ^357 

Arnold  (1775),  135 

Arrest  of  Caroline  Matilda,  queen  of  Penmark  (1772),  94 

Article?,  Thirty-nine,  di&cussion  of  (1773),  101 

Augusta,  princess,  marriage  of  (1764),  35 

Aunts  of  Louis  XVI.,  escape  of  the  (1791),  581,  532 

Austrian  oampaign  against  Frederick  of  Prussia  (1761),  85 

Baldwin,  a  painter  (1777),  164 

Barnard,  governor  (1768),  65 

Barrington,  lord  (1761),  4 

Barrv,  madame  dn  (1770),  88 

Ba^^tiUe,  taking  of  the  (1789),  453-458 

Beckford,  alderman  and  lord  mayor  (1766-1770),  54,  81 

Bedford,  duke  of  (1761-1764),  4,  44 

Birmingham  riots  (1791),  627,  628 

Birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  (1762),  16 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  (1762),  24 

Bostonians,  their  revolutionary  acts  (1774),  104 

Boswell  (1768)^  62 

Brandywine,  battle  of  (1777),  173 

Brissot,  577 ;  head  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  assembly,  585,  587 ; 

declares  for  war,  690;  a  paitisan  of  Narbomie,  605;  accuses 

the  ministers,  614,  624 
Broglie,  de  (1761),  9 
Bubb  Doddington  (1 760-1767),  4,  22 
Bunker's  Hill,  battle  of  (1775),  125 
Burgoyne,  general  (1777),  177—183 
Burke,  Edmund  (1766-1791),  51,  289,  509,  610 
Hurnlng  of  the  45th  number  of  the  "  North  Briton'*  (1763),  34 
Bussy  (1761),  9 
Bute,  lord  (1760-1761),  2,  4 

Cam  pan,  madame  (1790-1791),  495,  557 

Campbell,  colonel,  69 

Canada,  expedition  against  (1775),  134 

Canadians  (1774),  111 

Canterbury,  archbishop  of  (1760),  3 

Cape  St.  Vincent,  action  of  (1780),  2$5 

Carmagnole  dance,  618 

Caroline  ^latilda,  princess,  marriage  of  (1764),  38 


Cavendish's  creed  (1769),  71 

Changes  in  the  government  (1760),  2 

Cbannuig's,  Dr.,  letter  (B37),  148 

Charles  Edward  Stuart  (1761-1789X  8,  40( 

Cbarlestown,  attack  on  (1776),  143 

capture  of  (1J780),  259 

Charlotte,  queen^l761),  her  family  pride,  narrow  education,  amiabi- 
lity, and  domestic  tastes,  5;  arrival  at  St  James's,  8;  her 
marriage  and  dowry,  14 

Chatham,  Pitt  created  earl  of  (176M778),  51,  56,57,  62,  63,  202, 203 

earl,  proceedings  of  (1766),  52,  53 

Chins,  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney,  599 

Choiseul,  duke  of  (1761),  8 ;  (1791),  588 

Churchill,  Charles  (1762),  15 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry  (1777),  185 

Clive,  lord  (1763-1765),  89,  95,  338—342 

Coalition  between  lord  North  and  Fox  (1788),  315 

Colonists,  excitement  of  the  American  (1769),  71 

Commissions  of  judges  (1761),  4 

Ck>ndorcet,  577,  585 

Condorcet,  madame,  588 

Congress  at  FhUadelphia  (1774),  111 

Connecticut,  expedition  against  (1779),  227 

Constitution  of  Sept  30,  569 ;  proclaimed  on  the  (Jhamp  de  Mars,  57) 

Comwallis,  lord  (1780),  261,  279,  280,  281,  283-285 
concludes  the  war  in  India,  597 


Corresponding  Society,  594 
Coutts,  Thomas,  banker  (1778),  190,  201 
CranTey,  baron  (1761),  4  s 

Cumberland,  duke  of,  his  intrigues  (1770),  72;  his  mairia^e  wi'h 
Mrs.  Horton  (1772),  93 

old  duke  of  (1760-1765),  3,  45 


Curtins,  uncle  of  Madame  Tussaud  (1789),  449 
Caarina,  Catherme  (1762),  16,  89,  95,  96 
Elizabeth,  death  of  (1762),  14 

Daliymple,  colonel  (1768),  65 
Dalziel,  captain  (1765),  88 
Damiens  (1761),  10 
Dashwood,  Sir  Francis  (1761),  427 
D'Auch,  Martin,  440 

Death,  penalty  of,  common  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  89 
Debates,  religious.  In  the  House  of  Commons  (1772),  92 
Declaration  of  rights,  American  (1774),  111 
De  Grey,  Mr.  (1771),  85 
Desmoulins,  586 

Designs  of  Russia  upon  Turkey  (1772),  89 
Devonshire,  duke  of  (1762),  22 
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Godfrey,  Alost  (1787),  387 

Gordon,  duchess  of  (1789),  399 

lord  George,  riots  (1786),  249-251 
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Governor  Morris  (1791),  537 
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Horton,  Mrs.  (1772),  93 
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Independence,  American,  declared  (1776),  147 
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Johnson,  Dr.,  pension  to  (1763),  28 
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Mahmnd  Reza  Khan  (1789),  404 
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Molyneux,  Mr.  (1789),  401 
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IVIuscovite  throne,  establishment  of,  Catherine  of  Bnssla^s  faroarite 

scheme,  407 
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Nancy  Parsons  (1769),  70 
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Necker  (1789),  420—422,  429 
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Newburgb,  lord  (1788),  890 
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New  Franciscans,  description  of  (1763),  27 

Nicholson,  Margaiet,  her  attack  on  the  king  (1786),  331 
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North,  Lord  (1775-1782),  118,  293 
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Oczakoff,  dege  of  (1789),  408 
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Opposition  to  peace  (1762),  23 
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Gregory  (1773),  100 
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Palen  D^Aelden,  madame  (1790),  502 

Parker,  admiral  (1762),  21 
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Peroiise,La(1782),806 
Peter  IIL  (1762),  14, 16 
Peterborough,  bishop  of  (1775),  131 
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Philadelphia,  meeting  of  oongreas  at  (1774),  111 
Pitt,  William,  lord  Chatham  (1760-1778),  4,  10-U,  42-44,47,50, 
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Pompadour,  madame  de  (1761),  9,  83 
Pondicherry,  investment  of  (1760),  26 
>  surrender  of  (1761),  20 
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Portland,  duke  of  (1767),  59 

Portugal,  king  of  (1762),  17 

Portuguese  army  (1762),  17 

Pratt,  chief-jusUoe  (1764),  84 

Presoott,  general  (1777),  171 
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Princess  dowsger  of  Wales  (1760-1772),  her  exclusion  from  tUe 
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Schuyler,  general  (1777),  193 
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Sweden,  king  of  (1789-1792),  410-412 
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Tryon,  governor  (1777),  171 

Turkey,  592,  599,  603 
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